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of conversation, the churchman emphatically declared that the best pro- 
nunciation heard in England was that heard in Lincolnshire. Somewhat 
later in the evening, the question of the birthplaces of the several persons 
present was discussed. Then, the writer said to the churchman, ‘'Altho 
I have never seen you before, I judge that you were bom in Lincolnshire'^ 

— a statement which the young curate characterized as ‘^most extraor- 
dinary, because it proves to be true.” 

A visitor to the adjacent county of Cambridge, and to the precincts of 
Newnham College, famous for its young women of remarkable attain- 
ments, where the English feminine voice divine is cultivated — if it be 
cultivated in any educational institution in England — made the following 
caustic comment on the English voice: “Do the university-nurtured foster 
it? Alas, they do, as two Newnham girls of brilliant achievement served 
to prove. Their voices were so hard and cold as to suggest the soullessness 
of marble and one followed their conversation with difficulty, for their 
affectation was so intense that it was painful to gaze on.” 

Unfortunately, in England, the university-bred think themselves rather 
than their universities the law in matters of enunciation, pronimciation, 
and interpretation. That is why one often hears the man from Oxford^- 
speak of a ''remarkably fine gel,” when he wishes to describe a handsonle 
woman. It is a curious fact that affectations of speech make the British 
university-bred man one of the most difficult of English-speaking men to 
follow. We have recently been told by Mr. John Dalle y of The Bulletin^ 
of Sydney, New South Wales, that “the world-standard of pronunciation 
in English-speaking countries is set by the London stage — Oxford English 
is often laughed at; stagii English never.” In an Australian family none 
of whose members has been outside Australia, some may speak Australian- 
English, and others, quite unconsciously, what may be called stage- 
English. 

As for ridicule, laughter at stage-English may not apply to Sydney but 
it certainly apphes to the United States, where both the English of England's 
stage and of Oxford University are fit subjects^for the jibes of Americans 
journalists and critics. Why? Because caprice' continues to introduce 
many oddities both on the stage and off. If the truth be told the stage has 
now little authority in matters of pronunciation. Among the absurdities 
introduced at one time or another by various members of the profession 
are aitches for "aches”; bird for "beard”; kwality for "quality ” — a as in 
"at” instead of a as in "what”; rallery for "raillery”; Room for "Rome,” 
etc. The great Kemble murdered his native tongue in this way. Ac- 
cording to Samuel Johnson "heard” was correctly pronounced heerd, 
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and Le so pronounced it, not because it was the vogue, but because it 
conformed by analog^^ with "'hear.'’ Some of our poets rimed ''great'' 
vith "beat," "defeat,” "neat,” etc., and this pronxmciation found favor 
with Sir William Yonge, who characterized grate as an Erinism, yet the 
latter was the pronunciation generally accepted by society. Altho Kemble 
and Johnson were contemporaries, and Johnson rimed "Rome” with 
"home,'’ as in the lines 

“London, the needy villain’3 general home 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome,” 

Kemble always pronounced the name of the Eternal City — Room. And 
he had imitators, as the following criticism from "The Times” (London) 
of November 3, 1829, will show: — "Mr. Young's Brutus was beautifully 
impressive. There is one point in the performance which deserves par- 
ticular remark, but certainly not of a laudatory nature. We allude to 
the pronunciation of the word 'Rome.' Mr. Young, following the example 
of the late John Kemble, perseveres with obstinate pertinacity in pro- 
nouncing it as if it were spelled with a double o, Room; while Cassius, 
Anthony, and the other dramatis personae, pronounce the word in the 
ordinary", and, as we think, in the proper manner, Rome. For consistency's 
sake these Roman citizens ought to be uniform in their pronunciation of 
the name of the place of which they are denizens. It appears to us that it 
savours a little of affectation when Mr. Young chooses to adopt a pro- 
nunciation at variance with that of the public at large. Following up the 
principle on which he denominates Rome 'Room,' Mr. Young, we suppose, 
would descant on the doom (dome) of the king's palace, or would ask a 
friend to walk hoom with him to dinner.” 

In the next day's issue of the paper, the Editor printed the following 
comment, which indicates that Mr. Young's idiosyncrasy was not accept- 
able to the public: — "The whole case lies in a nutshell. The custom of 
educated society is the rule of pronunciation: Mr. Young must be a silly 
person to contend against the general sense of repeated audiences.” 

Three years ago Mr. Robert Stephenson, a Londoner, remarked that 
the English stage affords numerous examples of mispronunciation. Said 
he, "The stage is the worst offender in this respect, both on account of its 
ridiculous claim to special traditions and also because of its enormous power 
of setting a standard to those who frequent the theater. In one dramatic 
company of high standing, it was considered equivalent to high treason to 
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pronounce the word 'your’ except as rhyming with 'fur. ’ 'Mourn,’ which 
standard pronunciation has decreed should be the same as 'morn,’ is turned 
into moo-urrn. The late Mrs. Lew'is Waller and the late Sir Henry 
Irving used habitually to give to the words 'England’ and 'English’ the e 
sound instead of the and their example is still followed in certain pro- 
vincial companies. I have heard on the London stage the r in 'iron’ given 
the same phonetic value as in 'irony.’ At one West-End theater it is the 
fashion to pronounce the word 'girl,’ which, when rightly pronounced, 
very appropriately rhymes with 'curl,’ as if spelt ge-irL This inevitably 
degenerates into gel. In England the eccentricities of pronunciation are 
based on no intelligible principle whatever, and when added to this we get 
the extremely bad vocal production which is so prevalent, the English 
stage is rendered unworthy of its mission and becomes an object of ridicule.” 

Absurd and impossible as it may seem to us, our grandparents spoke of 
oar-ortoar-ry, of generawls, of the o-she-an: 

“Those that inhabit that far western shore 
Vainly suppose that they alone, before 
The setting sun forsake this atmosphere 
Do view his face at nearer distance there 
Than other men, than other countries can, 

And that he falls into their ocean.” 

Altho the word wind was at one time commonly pronounced to rime 
with hind, it is the only monosyllabic word ending in -ind in which the in 
has the same sound as in "sin.” In Swift’s day, when the short i sound 
was heard, it met with so Little favor from the literary lights that Swift, 
whom it annoyed more than any, jeered at those who used it, and announced 
mincingly that he had "a great ?nind to find why they pronounce it wind.’^ 
But some of the people of the Dean’s period had not forgotten Shake- 
speare’s fair Rosalind even if the worthy Dean had. Witness, "As You 
Like It” (act iii, sc. 1, 1. 88, ei seq.), 

Rosalind: From the east to western Ind, 

No jewel is like Rosalind. 

Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 

Through all the world bears Rosalind. 

It may appear unbelievable to the reader that such a word as arithmetic 
should ever have been pronounced as if written anreeWme-tic, yet this 
pronunciation had sufficient vogue to provoke protest in 1859. Among 
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other words that have been mauled and mouthed at one time or another 
are again , behoove^ bosom, calf, drajna, gage, girl, leisure, oblique, and yes — 
the latter of which has suffered from corruptions ranging from yah, through 
yeh, yep, yik, yis to yuh. Through caprice “admiralty” became admiraltry; 
“gasconade” became garsconade; “exquisite,” “interpolation,” “machina- 
tion,” “permit,” and several himdred more have been and still are often 
mispronounced. In 1815 the London native not only mispronounced, 
but also took delight in corrupting, his words. To him “vulgarity” should 
be analogous to “popularity,” “singularity,” etc., so he promptly called it 
vulgulariiy; scholard he formed after such familiar words as “coward,” 
“dotard,” “'drunkard,” etc.; commonality he preferred to “commonalty” 
because he was familiar with “equality,” “mortality,” “partiality,” etc. 
In those days w displaced v and v displaced w. The people spoke of weal 
(veal) and winegar (vinegar): while the “Citizen of credit and renown” 
called to his man-servant: 

Citizen: Villiam, I vant my vig. 

Man-servant: Vitch vig, Sir? 

Citizen: Vy, the vite vig in the vooden vig-box, vitch I vore last Yensday at the Westry.” 

But, at that time, the Simon Pure also indulged in a superfluity of 
negatives; so what might not one expect? Literally, he wallowed in such 
expressions as “I don't know nothing about it.” When he mislaid his 
hat he asked “Has nobody seen nothing of never a hat nowhere' sV^ Yet, 
London English was the English according to the beau monde of the time. 
There was a time, however, when the best English spoken was that heard 
in Dublin. That was in the days of Daniel O'Connell and of Thomas 
AIoore. Later the English of London and of Oxford and Cambridge was 
generally conceded to be sterling, but now the purists are turning to the 
North of England for examples of correct pronunciation and this in face 
of the fact that irregularities of speech occur there as everywhere, as was 
shown by Mr, Charles L. Eastlake in “The Nineteenth Century.”* 
“I remember,” said he, “once asking a man whom I met in one of the streets 
at Sheffield my nearest way to the Mappin Art Gallery. . He stared as if 
he had never heard of such a place. ‘You must know it,' I said, ‘it is a 
big building where there is a large collection of pictures.' ‘Oh!' he re- 
plied, ‘you mean the Moppin Ort GolleryP ” The same writer commenting 
on the clipping of the final g recalls an old story of a yokel who, presiding 


♦December, 1902, p. 998. 
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at a farmers’ dinner, looked round the table and asked, ^^Does any gen’le- 
man say puddin’?” “No, sir,” replied one of the guests, “no gentleman 
says puddin\” Yet this vulgarity has been revived of late years even in 
fashionable talk. ' ‘ How are you gettin’ on, old chappie? ” “ Fine mornin’ , 

ain’t it?” “I’ll bet a shillin’ he don’t do it,” are elegant specimens of 
diction common to the fashionable set that frequents Rotten Row. 

That the Enghsh themselves are aware of their careless utterance is 
certain, for “The Daily Mail” drew attention to the fact somewhat 
caustically a short time ago. Here is what it said: “Before any of us 
complain of the eccentricities of American speech we should make sure 
that we are adequately versed in our own. Colloquial English, or king’s 
Enghsh, has a great deal to answer for. It shocks the purist at every 
street corner. It makes one shudder in the shop and in the market. It 
irritates one in the drawing room, and makes one despair in descending to 
the kitchen. It is often appalhng in the printed book. Possibly 90 per 
cent of Englishmen do not speak Enghsh.” 

To remedy the defects of American pronunciation Mr. Robert J. Menneb 
suggested in “The Atlantic Monthly” for August 1913 that instead of 
imitating the Englishman’s pronunciation of a few particular words, we 
should imitate his general distinctness of tone and proper valuation of 
sound and thus improve our speech permanently and noticeably. But, 
in view of the condemnation of “Enghsh as she is spoke” in London printed 
above, Mr. Menner can not have based his remarks on wide experience. 

The habit of speaking ill -is hke the habit of doing ill; it increases by in- 
dulgence. Good Enghsh speech is the seal of culture among the English- 
speaking races; but we can not have good speech by speaking with closed 
nostrils. One of the faults we should try to correct is our flat or nasal 
utterance. We need to cultivate that pleasing variety of intonation 
which characterizes the speech of some educated Englishmen. It was 
the Countess Elise Josty who called Enghsh “the language of angels — 
par excellence the language of rehgious music.” It may be so, but just as 
there are angels of hght and angels of darkness; so, in speech, there are 
those to whom it is a pleasure to hsten for their melodious utterance, 
careful enunciation, and cultured choice of words, and those whose speaking 
voices are harsh and discordant, and which lack resonance and produce 
none but dull hard sounds. Also, there thrives among us a class of persons 
given to the unnecessary lengthening of words. Some of these assume the 
drawl; others, in the words of Churchill, “mouth sentences as a cur 
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mouths a bone.” Commenting on the former class, the Editor of 'The 
Christian Science Monitor,” of Boston, said recently: "One of the evident 
faults of many English-speaking people the world over is the drawl. To 
lengthen the words unnecessarily hints laziness, and is in general a mark 
of people whose leisurely habit tends toward inertia. The mentally alert 
person will not be tedious in his manner of speaking, nor will he make two 
syllables of vowels that are properly only one. Quick, clean-cut speech is 
a mark of urbanity, that is, of active, energetic hving which wastes no time. 

" Note whether we put two pitches into certain vowels and say, for exam- 
ple, for yes, or 'wy-ee’ for why, and even in perfectly simple 

vowels drag them out beyond the single instant needed. The clean cut 
consonant will often correct the drawl, by waking up the speech organs to 
crisper action. Of course paying careful heed to clear consonants corrects 
the trick of only half-saying words. , One has often heard a drawling speech 
which swallows the last part of words so as to make the speaker almost un- 
intelligibie.” 

All well-bred people are as careful of their enunciation as they are of 
their diction, for correctness of speech is an accomplishment which every 
person of culture aims to acquire. Yet, we meet every day persons who 
pass as educated whose speech is full of solecisms, and whose pronunciation 
is characterized by such carelessness as to show that they pay little or no 
attention to those niceties of utterance with which they are familiar but 
which they have thoughtlessly, sometimes persistently, neglected. To 
some of these this book may, perhaps, appeal. 

In English, as in every language, there are a number of words the pro- 
nunciations of which every cultivated man who hears them recognizes 
as those of imperfectly educated or illiterate persons. There is also a 
larger body of words — the greater number in the language — about the 
pronunciation of which there is a substantial agreement among the culti- 
vated wherever English is spoken at all. In addition to these, the late Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury pointed out that there exists a goodly number "in which 
educated usage varies, and often varies decidedly.” For "parse,” for in- 
stance, the Englishman says 'parz while the American says pars; f or " oblique, ’ ^ 
the one says dbleek, the other oblike; for "squalor,” one says skwalUer, the 
other skway4er. As a single illustration out of many that could be cited, 
Professor Loxmsbury selected the adjectives ending in ile. "By some 
lexicographers,” said he, "this termination is sounded U; by others, lie. 
As an example of the class, take the word hostile. Generally in the earlier 
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English dictionaries -which set out to give correct usage — for instance, 
those of Sheridan and Walker — it was pronounced hos'itl. Such it con- 
tinues to be at the present day in American dictionaries. But in most 
of the late English ones — such as Stormonth’s and the two which go 
respectively under the names of the Imperial and the Encyclopedic — 
it is pronounced hos'tile. The new Oxford Dictionary gives both pro- 
nunciations, but puts hos'ille first.^' 

Let us consider the pronunciation of the word ^^schedule.” In America, 
this word is pronounced always sked'ule. The Englishman’s shed'ule 
invariably causes a smile and the inquiry ^Tf shedule, why not shoolf” 
The dictionary tells us why not. The word “school” came to the language 
through the Anglo-Saxon scolu, and the Latin schola, from the Greek 
The later German used schule, with the soft sound. The word 
“schedule” is from the Old French, schedule, and its pronunciation the 
English ov7e to the Normans who gave it the soft French sound, “shedule.” 
But this is a divergence that, like the pronunciations of “tomato” and 
“vase,” has attained the dignity of a national distinction. It is a pic- 
turesque distinction in the manner of speech of different English-speaking 
nations which one accepts as a national characteristic, and we shall always 
have this and other distinctions, by the aid of which we shall be enabled 
to approximate the nationality or habitat of speakers, for just as the speech 
of England differs from that of the United States, so also does that of 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and British South Africa differ from that 
of the Mother Country or of the American Bepubhc. Professor Louns- 
bury pointed out that these “are not numerous, nor do they compare in 
importance with the differences in the speech of individuals belonging to 
the same country or even to the same community.” 

When an Englishman wishes to ingratiate himself with an American, he 
invariably says patronizingly, as was said to the writer in his old school 
town on the south of England four years ago, “You haven’t the American 
twang, you know; really, you could readily pass for an Englishman.” To 
the one addressed this was somewhat amusing, because he happened to be 
a Londoner born, who had been educated in Eastbourne, Sussex, but had 
lived twenty years in the United States. By way of contrast, if what Mr. . 
Robert Bridges* writes is correct, and we have every reason to believe 
that it is, the average educated Englishman still mispronounces and 


♦“The Present State of English Pronunciation.’ 
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distorts his words. He says prernounce for ^ ^ pronoimcej ’ ’ frerm fox ‘‘ from, ^ ^ 
neycher for nature,” donshew for don’t you,” caowm for “comb,” Chewsdy 
for “Tuesday,” immejetly for “immediately,” leter'ry for “literary,” chiune 
for “tune.” Churchmen even are charged with saying “the sawed of the 
Laud and Gideon.” Another writer has charged “the most revered of 
all the last generation of Bishops with saying dee' vine' ^ in an effort to give 
additional solemnity to the w^ord “divine.”* “At least,” said he, “we 
may avoid the ill-considered pedantries and restrain the vulgar innovating 
influences, holding on, as far as may be, to the traditional sounds and ac- 
cents of our fathers.” Yet this purist would have us say Angland for 
“England” and adds, “Some pedants insist upon saying it with what they 
call the correct sound of e, as in Tength,’ which is had English^ had history, 
badfoTTrij had everything 

Even the American “twang,” or accent, can be favorably compared 
with such slovenly speech as this. The typical American accent is often 
harsh and unmusical, but it sounds all of the letters to be sounded and 
slurs, but does not distort, the rest. One can understand what is said. 
In London, the boasted home of the English tongue in all its pristine ele- 
gance and purity, the native seems short of breath. He can not find time 
to finish his words, and so clips their closing syllables. To him Lord 
Faversham is Lud Fav-ershm, Nottinghamshire is Nut-ingum-shr, and 
Tottenham Court Hoad is ToUn-hn Caught Road. Even in the haste of 
affairs, with which we are credited, so that a prominent English actor- 
manager unburdened himself with “I’d rather sleep to death in London 
than be rushed to death in New York,” we are not so hard pressed for 
time that we can not take time to speak properly. 

Possibly the diversities of speech in the United States have never been 
brought home to us so pointedly as by the Editor of “ The Public Ledger,” 
of Philadelphia, who recently described the difficulties encountered by a 
young woman from New Y ork, who undertook to train both school-teachers 
and children for a dramatic performance in a New England mill-town. 
She was at once confronted by an appalHng problem of producing some- 
thing like uniformity of accent out of phonetic chaos. She abandoned 
at once the attempt to inculcate metropolitan refinements, in the broad- 
ened “a” and the softened “r,” but she found that even among lifelong 
neighbors there were variant pronunciations which proclaimed diversified 


* J. E. Eield in The Guardian, July 25, 1913. 
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heredity. Fervently she insisted that a school might be founded in which 
teachers themselves might learn how to pronounce their mother tongue — 
for, with the fountain-head of the linguistic current defiled, she shuddered 
to think of the rasping Yankee twang of the growing generation accepted 
without challenge or rebuke. This horrified apostle of culture only voiced 
a very old complaint. There are in America today wide and apparently 
unbridgeable phonetic abysses between the “down-Easter’^ and the far- 
Westerner; Chicago does not talk in Boston’s vernacular; Alaska’s English 
differs from that of Florida; and between Philadelphia and New York 
there are detectable differences. Even as George Bernard Shaw has essayed 
to prove with the denizeness of London in his play “Pygmalion,” the prac- 
tised inhabitant of Philadelphia might almost be able to tell what ward of 
his city he was in by some faintly marked difference of inflection, too subtle 
to be reproduced. The English use the expression “provincial” to char- 
acterize the dialects of Sussex or of the Midlands or of Yorkshire, which 
are at odds with the speech of the cockney of London — ^but in America the 
frank breezy speech of the plainsman is offset by the languorous drawl of 
the South or what becomes almost an alien patois by comparison, from the 
lips of the Maine woodsman. It is true that w^e tallc differently over here, 
that there are many kinds of American speech, as there are many sorts of 
English, but is it not a picturesque diversity? We should be sorry if the 
purists and the philologists succeeded in planing down our characteristic 
individual asperities to one uniform dead-level of etymological monotony. 
But it is not about these, but about the varying pronunciation of words 
that controversy rages. What is the proper usage in any particular case, 
and where is the authority to be found that will furnish it indisputably? 
This question of authority was one which the early makers of pronouncing 
dictionaries felt called upon to answer “but which the modern very calmly 
and without question very judiciously ignore.” 

The dictionary of a hundred and fifty years ago made no attempt to 
indicate pronunciation. Perry, whose “Royal Standard Dictionary” 
came out in 1775, announced that it exhibited the true pronunciation “ac- 
cording to the present practise of men of letters, eminent orators, and 
polite speakers in London.” Nevertheless, he admitted the difidculty of 
deciding upon the best usage. “The literati, who make etymology an 
invariable jule of pronunciation,” said he, “often pronounce words in such 
a manner as to bring upon themselves the charge of affectation or pedantry; 
while, on the other hand, mere men of the world, notwithstanding all their 
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politeness, often retain so much of their provincial dialect, and commit 
such gross errors in speaking and writing, as to exclude them from the 
honor of being the standard of accurate pronunciation. Those who unite 
these two characters, and with the correctness and precision of true learn- 
ing combine the ease and elegance of genteel life, may justly be styled the 
only true standard of propriety of speech.^' 

The view expressed above was that accepted, and the lexicographers of 
the time felt called upon to demonstrate their fitness for their work by 
claiming intimate acquaintance with the world of gentility and culture. 
Very few of the English-speaking people know of the debt that they owe 
to Buchanan, a Scotchman, and to Sheridan, an Irishman, for recording 
the pronunciations of English words as current in their times . The former did 
so in 1757; the latter, in 1780. Walker, an Englishman, followed in 1791. 

Like Professor Lounsbury, the compiler has found two things that 
strike the attention of any one who makes a careful examination of dic- 
tionaries and of the orthoepy set forth by the men who prepare them. 
The first is that the pronunciation of a certain number of words is repre- 
sented in them differently. The second is that the compilers, like all other 
men, are not infallible. A curious fact, which any student of orthoepy may 
verify for h imself, is that a word by word examination of the dictionaries 
will bring to light some words, as '‘areolation,'’ for example, the pronuncia- 
tions of which differ even to the number of the dictionaries consulted. 
Perhaps this is owing to the fact that no orthoepist can record all the pro- 
nunciations sanctioned by good usage, and no one, therefore, can affirm 
positively that a given pronunciation of a word may or may not be war- 
ranted by reputable usage in some quarter. According to Professor 
Loxmshury ^^not a single one of our pronouncing dictionaries is a final 
authority, nor even the concurrent voice of all of them put together. 
With our orthography any such condition of things is an impossibility. 
There can never exist that infallible guide for whose appearance we are 
all longing until the spelling of every English word carries with it its own 
pronunciation. Even the variation of accent must continue to show itself, 
tho it will be reduced to the lowest possible limits.” 

There are few persons, if indeed there are any, whose pronunciation 
accords strictly with the usage recorded by the particular dictionaries they 
accept as authority. Those who believe to the contrary may, perhaps, be 
willing to subject themselves to pronouncing the words selected as a test 
of this by the late Dr. A. J. Ellis: the words are — actinism^ archimandrite^ 
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batman, beaufin, bourgeois, brevier, buoy, demy, flugleman, fusil, oboe, row^ 
lock, tassel, vase, and velleity. 

There are many other words that are frequently heard mispronounced, 
chiefly because of misplaced stress; as, aggrandize, allopathy, amenable, 
apricot, bomb, Calliope, cement, cognizant, combative, comely, contumely, 
coquetry, discern, dishonest, dromedary, equable, Erin, hymeneal, hypo- 
chondriacal, inquiry, inventory, isolate, Italian, legislature, lever, orgies, 
patron, peremptory, placard, raillery, ribald, spontaneity, squalor, tedious, 
tergiversation, truculent. As Professor J. Howard Swinstead has said: 
'‘Words derived from the classics present the obstacle of changing accent 
(such as concordance, doctrinal, objective, divine, laboratory, precedence, 
deficit, etc., all having to accept hard measure), whereas words of Anglo- 
Saxon or Gothic origin behave freakishly in the tone of the vowel, such as 
ere, gold, sea (to rhyme with survey and way), clerk (‘clirk’), yellow (‘yal-’), 
English (‘Inglish^. This shows the two directions in the growth of a 
spoken language; and it is just because of the strong vitality of a widespread 
tongue that it does grow, instead of becoming mummified as the classics 
became when ‘Oxford Latin was a byword,’ and Greek was early pro- 
nounced as English at Cambridge: 

“It was scholarly Mr. John Cheke 
Who introduced Cambridge to Greek; 

But he Englished the lingo, 

‘For,’ quotha, ‘by jingo, 

When languages die, they don’t speak.’ ” 

This misfortune we have never survived, nor shall we recover unless Dr. 
Rouse’s bold revival at the Perse School is largely followed of teaching 
classes to tallc in the dead languages they learn.’ 

Altho there may be some persons who do not believe it, the fact is that 
the habit of slovenly speech is spreading too rapidly among us, or our' , 
educators would not have issued a pamphlet in an effort to check it. In 
December, 1912, the Board of Education of New York City printed a 
circular calling attention to the more common errors of pronunciation 
among high-school pupils. The points to which attention was directed 
are enumerated below: 

1. Mispronunciation of ng, final or medial. Final ng (as in “sing” or any present par- 
ticiple) is frequently prono\mced as nh or less commonly ng. Medial ng is frequently 


* The Guardian, London, Aug. 15, 1913. 
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mispronounced; as “singing” is pronounced “Finger” is sometimes mispronounced 
as fing~er, “single” as sing-le, “linger” as ling-er, “hanger” as hang-ger, “anger” as ang-er^ 
“bringer” as hring-ger, etc., and len'th and strenHh are heard for “length” and “strength.” 

2. wh is frequently pronounced as w; thus “whisper” as w'isper, “while” as wWle, “where” 
as w’ere, etc., a characteristic peculiar to the people of England. 

3. s and sh are apt to be improperly vocalized, becoming z and zh; as “acid” becomes 
azid, “ceases” becomes ceazes, “assure” becomes azhure, etc. On the other hand, many 
say wass for “was,” whereass for “whereas,” etc. 

4. The two sounds of i/i, the aspirate and the voiced sound as in “pith” and “then” 
are confused. Thus “with” is made to rhyme with “pith.” Tk sometimes becomes t, as 
in frow for “throw.” 

5. In the same way the sounds of j and ch are confused. “Besieged” becomes beseeched^ 
etc. 

6. The sound of r initial or medial is frequently rendered as w, as ived for “red,” sowing 
for “soaring.” Final r is liable to complete disappearance, as when “car” becomes cah. 

7. An “r” is often inserted or added when none ought to be heard, as “I saw-r a shop,” 
“Emma-r Abbott.” 

8. The most common mispronunciation of vowels is the confounding of the sounds oi 
and er; by which “oil” becomes earl, “join” becomes iern, “oyster” becomes erster; while 
“third” becomes thoyd, “girl,” goil; “turn,” toin, and “lurch,” loich. 

9. The pronunciation of the vowel u as in “Tuesday,” “duty,” etc., is often rendered as 
if it were oo, as in “too.” 

Hard as the teachers work to correct these errors, their labors are of little 
avail if the diction in the home is dominated by the inelegancios of the 
street. The fact is that the source of careful speech is the home and all 
sins against it are due to parental neglect, ignorance, or indifference. To 
that illustrious German scholar Schlegel we owe this pertinent reminder: 
''The care of the national language I consider as at all times a sacred 
trust, and a most important privilege of the higher orders of society. 
Every man of education should make it the object of his unceasing concern 
to preserve his language pure and entire; to speak it, so far as is in his 
power, in all its beauty and perfection. ... A nation whose language 
becomes rude and barb^ous, must be on the brink of barbarism in regard 
to everything else. A nation that allows her language to go to ruin, is 
parting with the half of her intellectual independence, and testifies 
her willingness to <^as^,,to exist.” * 

But, as has alrea^ t>een pointed out, illiteracy is not the solo agency 
that tends to cor^i speech. There are those who practise it with 
bravado. It is im^d^ble to tell why a clear, clean enunciation should be 
regarded by ma4t ^aHed "educated” persons as the stamp of indi 

History of Liter 10. 
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viduality; yet there are some of them who, altho they admit they know 
better when their attention is drawn to some slip of the tongue, still con> 
tinue using their pet perversions. .Doctor Johnson, when he published 
the plan of his dictionary, was told by Lord Chesterfield that the word 
great should be pronounced to rime with state; and Sir William Yonge 
sent him word that it should be pronounced to rime with seat, and that 
none but Irishmen pronounce it grate (see p. x). Here were two men of 
culture, the one the best speaker in the House of Lords, the other the best 
speaker in the House of Commons, differing entirely. The late Kyrle 
Bellew, who trained many actors to speak Enghsh with a pure accent, 
once told of a promising young actor in his company who, when remon- 
strated with for his slovenly enunciation, frankly admitted that he feared 
that people would think him effeminate if he gave his vowels and con- 
sonants their due. 

It has been explained above that errors in the speaking of words in com- 
mon use result more often from careless enunciation and vocalization and 
from idiosyncrasy than from ignorance and from lack of early training in 
pronunciation. This work is designed to help those who desire to acquire 
the accomplishment of speaking correctly, and w^ho wish to have at their 
elbow a consensus of orthoepic usage among English-speaking people. 
The vocabulary will be found to embrace most English wmrds about the 
pronunciation of which some question may arise, and, in addition, a number 
of terms derived from foreign languages, such as occur in architecture, art, 
music, etc., which are of difficult pronunciation. Particular attention has 
been given to indicate the pronunciation of Bible names, personal names, 
geographical names, and such other proper names of all kinds as are current 
in literature, science, and the arts. Many terms needing explanation are 
concisely dej&ned, and wherever necessary, orthoepic or historic notes, or 
quotations illustrating usage, are appended. The preferences of the 
leading dictionaries of the English language, where these vary from one 
another, are recorded, and the usage of the cultured classes of the United 
States and Great Britain and Ireland is registered. 

In this work the first word is set in black-faced type. Bearing in mind 
that there is nothing more distracting to the study of pronunciation than 
the turning over of pages to consult the key to ’the arbitrary signs and 
symbols used to indicate the pronunciations — a key which is invariably 
printed at the beginning of other books on orthoepy — ^the aim has been to 
remove this disadvantage by printing the keys to the symbols used in this 
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work at the top and at the bottom of each page. Iwo keys are given— 
the first (Key 1), the Revised, Scientific Alphabet, is that used by the 
Editors of the New Standard Dictionary, and is known also as the 
National Education Association Key because it was devised, recommended, 
and adopted by a Committee of the Department of Superintendence of 
that body in consultation and agreement with members of the American 
Philological Association and the Modern Language Association. The 
second is a concession to existing prejudice against innovations among 
those who would 

** Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

Devised as it was more than sixty years ago, Key 2 has had wide vogue 
because nothing simpler was introduced imtil 1876, by which time it had 
become established; but the number of dots and dashes, curves and. curli- 
cues, which are its chief characteristic make it the most puzzling system for 
indicating sounds yet devised, and it would have been thrown into the 
scrap-heap of discredited things long ago but for the persistence with which 
certain publishers have climg to it. To-day it is discredited by every 
phoneticist of repute, and it has been found so far in arrears of progress 
that in every succeeding edition of the books in which it has been used 
modifications have been introduced, until to-day the system employed 
contains no less than 21 deviations from that which preceded it. It is a 
serious reflection on our educators that they have not persistently insisted 
that a simpler system be employed. To the student of phonetics, it is 
absurd to say that a key consisting of 67 symbols, as Key 2, is easier to 
memorize and apply than one of 48 symbols, as Key 1. None will dispute 
the fact that in s3rmbols, as in most other things, it is easier to memorize 
the smaller number than the greater. Very few persons, teachers included, 
understand the notation of Key 2 at sight, and since they must refer to 
the guide-words used to indicate the sounds, they must take at least one- 
third more time to secure the information they seek by utilizing Key 2 
than by employing Key 1. 

That the pronunciations used in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, British 
Africa, and British India, and other English-speaking regions are not 
recorded in these pages is due to the fact that no standard authority on 
the subject has yet issued therefrom. No pronunciations are indicated in 
the late Professor Edwaeo E. Moeris's “Austral English: a Dictionary 
of Australasian words”; none are recorded in William Crookk’s edition 
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of Yule and Burnell’s “Hobson- Jobson: a Glossary of Colloquial Anglo- 
Indian words”; none in Balfour’s “Cyclopaedia of India,” and none in 
Charles Pettman’s “Africanderisms: a Glossary of South African Col- 
loquial Words and Phrases.” Efforts to obtain them from experts living in 
the regions referred to brought very unsatisfactory answers as, in the case of 
British Africa, for instance, from which an eminent educator wrote, “The 
pronunciation of English now current in South Africa is that of Tommy 
Atkins.” In view of such conditions, the effort to present a consensus of 
pronunciation of the English-speaking peoples must be postponed until the 
pubhcation of orthoepical works reflecting the usage of the best speakers 
and writers of the regions referred to above. The British Colonial idea 
of a standard pronunciation may be summarized in the words of a recent 
Australasian visitor to our shores — “It is a simple matter of century, uni- 
versity caprice, and usage.” Very simple, but why qualify the capricef 

Bearing in mind the needs of the foreign immigrant to our shores, there 
have been included in this work the pronunciations of many words that 
are likely to prove stumbling-blocks to the non-English-speaking settler 
on the American continent. Therefore, the vocabulary will be found to 
contain many simple words, the pronunciations of which are obvious to 
English-speaking people, but not clear to those who are unfamiliar with 
the values of the letters in English, and who know only those of their 
native tongue. 

Realizing that, owing to its constant changes, it is as impossible for 
any one to establish a standard of pronunciation for the entire English- 
speaking world as it is to stem the tide of the sea, the editor, as a student 
of English speech, ventures to offer in the following pages that which 
appears to him to be the best current usage as he has heard it in America 
and in England, and as he has found it recorded in the dictionaries of 
his time, with references, as occasion seems fit, to other works by past 
masters of the science of orthoepy. 

To Mr. John Hyde, of Washington, D. C., who graciously placed 
several of the volumes consulted at his disposal, and supplied him with 
interesting occasional notes, and to Dr. G, B. Hurlbutt, who has read 
this entire volume critically, the writer tenders grateful acknowledgment 
and thanks. He is especially indebted to Mr. John Davidson for valued 
cooperation in the preparing of his manuscript in its early stages, and to 
Mr. F. Horace Teall, for the final reading correction of the proo/s. 

New York. A F. H. V. 



EXPLANATION OF THE SYMBOLS USED IN 
THIS BOOK TO INDICATE SOUNDS 

(Abridged from Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the English 

Language) 

Correct pronunciation — ^like correct diction — depends upon the consensus 
of usage. The correctness of English pronunciations should obviously be 
determined by the best and widest usage among the English-speaking 
peoples. To a mode of pronouncing a word that is general among the 
educated classes of all these peoples, no exception can properly be taken, 
and any form of orthoepy that prevails among some of these peoples should! 
command the recognition of lexicographers. Even forms that are used 
by a few only of the greater speakers may sometimes call for consideration 
at least, and possibly for record. One recognized aim of a dictionary is 
to ascertain and record the facts of English usage in pronouncing, while 
at the same time indicating what it regards as the best usage. 

The first respelled pronunciation indicates, in each case, the preference 
of this book. These pronunciations will be found to agree, in the main, 
with those recorded by the *‘Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
of the English Language,” but occasional divergences are noted and com- 
mented on. The pronunciations that follow the preferred forms are 
from other dictionaries or guides to pronunciation. The dictionaries 
cited are indicated by the abbreviations given below: 
a Century, 1889-1903. S, or St. Stormonth, 1871, 1885. 

E. Encyclopsedic (Hunter’s), 1879-88. W. Webster (New International), 1909, etc. 

I. New Imperial, 1884. Wr. Worcester, 18.59. [in full. 

M. Murray (New English), 1888-1916, Walker (1791) and the Standard (1915) are cited 

As two systems to indicate pronunciations are used in this book two 
keys to the symbols employed are utilized and described in detail. The 
basic principle of the first system — ^Key 1— is the use of the fundamental 
vowels in their original Roman values. The chi(^ characteristic of this 
key is that it employs only one symbol for one sound throughout its 
alphabet — a distinguishing feature that reduces the number of symbols 
required to indicate pronunciation to a minimum. In these respects Key 1 
differs from Key 2, which uses from two to four symbols for the same sound, 
as shown on page xxxiii. 

Each of the superior figures printed after the pronunciations (as, aa: 
a qi; a a^) in the following pages indicates the Key to the symbols used to 
indicate the pronunciation. Guide words indicating the sounds of Key 1 
are given at the top of the page and those for Key 2 are given at the bottom, 
xxiv 
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KEYS TO PRONUNCIATION 

As in The New Standard Dictionary, two pronunciation keys are here used. The 
first 1) is the Eevised Scientific Alphabet; the second (Key 2), .made by means 

mSks, is such as has long been in use m text-books and in. the older dic- 
tio^^ pS a detailed explanation ot each sound given below see pages xxiv-xxxii. 
tionmes. no symbols in the toro Keys based on the 

nhonio vXes of the symbols of Key 1. For example, the sound of u in burn, ' inch; 
rated in Key 1 by u, is the equivalent of (1 in Key 2; the same sound of e, as in_ fern, 
LfS^catrf by e in Key 2. The latter symbol and i and y are daa_3ed mth u, for in 
Key 2 noKss than four symbols are used for the same sound— fi, e, i, y. Other symbols 
axe" classed in the same manner. 


KEY KEY 


1 

2 

ILEUSTR-ATIVE W'ORUS 

CL 

a 

as in artistic, cartoon. 

a 

a 

as in ort, cart, alms, father. 

a 

& 

as in add, fat, man, lap, bafHe. 

a 

fi, 0 

as inair,f are, pear, heir, there. 

a 

a 

as in ask, chant, dance, fast. 

e 

$ 

as in get, bell, says, leopard, 
said, dead, bury, added. 



as in prey, wait, fame, great, 
neighhoT. 

i 

I, y , 

aslnhit, tin, miss, cyst, physic. 

! 

h y 

as in police, mete, greet, sea. 

o 

a 

as in obey, windoio, photo. 

d 

a 

as in go, note, glory, blozo, 
soul, goat, door, beau. 

e 


as in not, odd, what, was. 

a 

d. a 

as in or, north, all, haul, walk. 

u 

U; Qy db as in full, push, could, stood. 


ti* ^ asinrule, true, food, who, lose, 
u ii, 6 as in but, under, son, other, 
u as in burn, cur, earn, whirl, 

m 2 /rrh. 

id I» y as in aisle, pine, sign, light, 
type, height. 

itu OUj ow as in sauerkraut, out, noio. 
iu H as in duration, futility, 

id H asinfeud,tube,pupil,beauty. 

ei di, 6y asinoil,coin,boi/,o 2 /ster,lo 2 /al. 
k k, € as in kin, cat, bac^, ac/ie 
pigue, Quit. 

g g asinQo,doQ, eQQ,f7/iost,Quard. 


KEY 

KEY 


1 

2 

ILLUSTRATIVE W^ORDS 


n, ng 

as in sing, long, ringing, link. 

€h 

til 

as in thin, hoik, inith, ether, 
Jj\ithcr. 

til 

th 

asini/iis, with,hreQihQ, rnther, 
cither. 

s 

s,c 

as in so, house, this, missing, 
cent, scene, psychology. 

z 

z,§ 

as in sest, lasy, busz, was, 
houses. 

€h 

Cll 

as in cAin, ricA, cAurcA, waicA. 

j 

j,g 

as in jet, gin, yist, iudyo, 
piyeon. 


sh, ch 

as in ship, disA, issue, naiion, 
ocean, funciion, macAine. 

Z 

zh 

as in acuro, seizure, leisure, 
vision. 

9 

a,e»o»ll as in about, final, sofa, over, 


y 

separate, mystery, gut- 
tural, martyrdom (always 
unstressed). 

1 

3,e,i,u 

as in habit, senate, surfeit, 


y 

biscuit, min'ute, menace, 
averoge, privilege, valley, 
Sunday, cities, renew (al- 
ways unstressed) . 

H 

b: 

as in locA (Scotch) , acA, micA 
(German) . 

u 

u 

as in Liibeck (German), Du- 
mas (French). 

ii 

n 

as in bon. (French) . 


The foreign sounds (h, u, h) can not be represented in English spellings, but must 
be described in detail. , ^ . , , x i.r*. 

H is made with the tongue almost in position for k (as in Zock). The dineronoe 
is that for h the tongue does not wholly close the passage, so that the breath rushes 
out with great friction, making a sound like a very rough h. If the vowel preceding 
H is made in the front of the mouth (as German i, e, d) , the H is also forward, and 
is then made by forcing the breath out while the tongue is held firmly in the initial 
position for English y. , ^ n -xi. xi. 

ii represents a sound made by pronouncing I (the_ vowel'^sound of see) , with the 
lips at the same time fully pursed or rounded as for whistling. It may noted, also, 
that the foreign sound represented in this dictionary by the symbol tj (as French 
danseuse, dan "suz') is not exactly the vowel heard in the English burn, earn, etc., but 
is approximately that vowel sounded while the lips are fully pursed or rounded. 

£ is a symbol indicating that the n itself is silent, but has imparted a nasal quality 
to the preceding vowel. 
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A DESK-BOOK OF 

25,000 WORDS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUN^ 

A 

a: In this book the English sounds of the letter a are indicated in Key^ by 

six symbols; (_1) a as m “artistic,” (2) a as in “art,” (3) a as in “fat,” (4) a as in 
“fare,” (5) a as in “ask,” and(6)B, the letter a with a broken stem, which is used to in- 
dicate an obscure sound such as is heard in the words “about, sofa,” etc. The sound 
of a as in “ale”_ is indicated by e. See E. In England the letter a, as in “fat,” is 
pronounced as if it were a diphthong consisting of a and e. In some mouths this 
sound becomes a drawl which approximates to the sound of e as in “eight,” prolonged. 
In the eastern United States and in Canada the drawl, or dawdle— for it is little else 
— does not appear, the letter being given the short sharp sound that is heard in at, 
hat, cat, fat, hat, etc. 

Sir James Murray (“New Eng. Diet ”) indicates the sound by using the diphthong 
ae which presents exactly the pronunciation of that class of Englishmen which is 
held up to public ridicule on the American as well as on the English stage. The 
days of the “Dundreary” pronunciation of English are doomed and the rising gen- 
eration will not be a whit the worse for it. See Intkoductoby, pp. xxv, xxvi. 

aa: a'a^; a'a^ [Hawaiian lava=iike substance]. 

Aa: a^ [Rus. river; Dutch geographer]. 

Aachen: d'Hen^; a'nSn^ [Ger. govt. & its capital]. 

Aachenian: a-ki'm-an^; a-ke'ni-an^ [Clay deposit], 

Aadorf: d'derf^; a'ddrf^ [Swiss commune] 

Aagard: e'gdr^; a'gar^ [Dan, author], 

Aagesen: e'ga-sen^; a'ge-sgn^ [Dan. historian] 

Aal: eU; al^ [Norw. author], 

Aalar: e'a-lar^; a'a-lar^ [Apocrypha], 

Aalborg: el'berg^; akb6rg2 [Dan. amt & spt.]. 

Aalen: alen^; a'lSn^ [Ger. city]. 

Aalenian: a-li'ni-an^; a-le'ni-an^ [Geological formation], 

Aalesund: ela-sun^; ale-sun^ [Norw. town], 
aam: dm^; am^ [Dutch liquid measure]. 

Aar: dr^; ar^ [Swiss river]. — Aarau: d'rau^; a'rou^ [Swiss city], •— 
Aarburg: dr'burgi; ar'burg^ [Swiss CityJ. 

Aarhus: er'hus^; ar^hus® [Dan. amt & spt.]. 

Aaron: ar'en^: dr'onMBible and masculine personal name]. — Aaronic; 
a-renhkU fi-ron'ic®. C., Tr. & PFr. a-; M. <fc E. ar-endk^; J. <& St, e-rendk^; noJ ar-endk^. 

Aaronite: ar^an-oit^; ^r'on-It^. C. ar'an-ait^; I. e'ren-cutk 
Aasbai: e-az'bi-cd^; a-Sg'ba-i^ [Douai Bible], 

Aasen: e'sen^; a'sSn® [Norw. philologist]. 

abactinal: ab-ak'ti-neB; ab-Sic'ti-naP. M. ab^ek-tai'neB. 

1: artistic; Art; fat, fftre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gd; net, 6r; full, rflle; but, bum; 
2: art, ftpe, fit, fire, fist, wh^t, ^1; m6, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; I = 6; i = S; gO, n5t, 6r, wdn, 
1; 8 "final; inhabit; olsle; au«out; ell; i<i = feud; (Shin; go; o = sing^; thin. Ibis. 
2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; rule, eftre, bikt, bhrn; 611, b6y; go, ^em; i®k; thin, this. 

1 




ibllard ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 2 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bOrn. 


Abacuc: ab'a-kuk^; abV-eii«^ [Apocrypha]. 

abacus: ab'a-kus^; ^.b^a-etis^; not a-bak'us^ [Reckoning table]. 

Abaddon: a-bad'n^; a-bM'n^ [Bible]. 

Abadias ; ab'^a-dai'as^ ; ab"a-di'as2[Apocrypha.Angel of the bottomless pit], 
Abse: e'bi^; a'be^ [Gr. oracle & city]. 

Abseus: a-bfus^; a-be'hs^ [Apollo worshiped at Abse]. 
abaft: a-baft'’-; a-baft'^; not ab-aft'^, St. 

Abagtha: a-bag'tha^; a-bSg'tha^ [Bible]. 

abalienate: ab-el'yen-et^; ab-al'y^n-at^. C, & J. ab-e'li-en-et^; M. ab- 

el'H-en-eti; Wr. ab-el'y^n-et^ 

abalone: ab'Vlo'm^; ab^a-lo'ne^; not ab^a-lon'^. 

Abana: ab'e-ne^; ab'a-na^; not a-be'ne^ [Bible]. 

abandon [Fr.]: a'lDanMen'i; a"bah"d6n'2. This French word, commonly 
used in Scotland with the sense “without reserve” in the 14th century, is fast becom- 
ing Anglicized and the tendency is toward adopting the pronunciation of the English 
verb, e-ban'dani; a-bS-n'don^. 


The Scottis men dang on so fast, 

And schot on thame at abandoune. 

Barbour The Bruce xv. 59 (1375) 

Flung in all the abandon of solitude amid the depth of leavy recesses. 

Mrs. Jameson Sacred and Legendary Art, p. 210 (1850). 

Abaran: abVran^j S^bViiln^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abarim: ab'o-rim^; abVrhn^ [Bible]. 

Abaris: ab'e-ris^; S-b'a-ris^ [Priest of Apollo], 

Abaron: abVrenS' abVrSn^ [Apoepnpha, R. V.]. (ordination], 

abasia: a-besi-a^ or -zi-a^; a-ba'zhi-a^ or -zi-a^ [Defective muscular co- 
Abasia: o-ba^si-eb* a-ba'si-a^ [Rus. district]. 

abatis: ab'a-tis^; S-b'a-tis^. C. a-ba-ti'^ [Artificial defensive works, as of 
aba^oir: a^ba^'twar'^; a"ba"twar'2. This French word, first recorded in 

^nghsh (hctionaries about 1840, became familiar to the French people through Napo- 
leon Is dewee of November 10, 1807, which ordered the construction of abattoirs 
They were be^n m 1810 and completed in 1818. A pronunciation heard frequently 
m the Umted States is ab'^e-twar. 

abature: ab'e-dhur^ or -tiurb* S^b'a-chur^ or -tur®. 

Abauzit: a*'bo^'zF^; a'^'ho^'z!'^ [Fr. philosopher], 

Abbasld: ab-bas'id^; ^b-b^W. Same as Abbasside. 

Abbas Mlrza: a'bas' mir'zai; aTDas" mir'za^ [Per. prince]. The pronun- 

ciation ^-b^^es mir^zs^ is colloquial. ^ 

Abbasside: ab-bas'oid^; S.b-bSs'id'^ [Bagdad dynasty]. 

ab-be'ti-aP; 

2: art, Spe, fit, fare, fist, wh^t, all; me, get, prgy, f5m; hit, Ice; 1=6; i=S; gO, ndt, Or, wOn; 



3 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Abacuc 

Abelard 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ell; ifl = feud; (5hin; go; D = singr; fhin, this, 

abbe: ab'e^; S-b'e^. This pronunciation is more frequently heard in 

English-speaking countries than the stock French pronunciation, a"be'^; a'be'^, com- 
monly given by the dictionaries. 

Abbeville^: ab'i-viP; S^b'e-vll-; not ab'viP [County of South Carolina or 

town in Alabama or Georgia]. 

Abbeville^: db^vil'^; ab"viF^ [Fr. town]. 

abbozzo: ab-bet'zo^; ab-bbt'zo^; not -bed'zo^ [It. rough sketch]. 

Abda: ab'do^; flb'da^; not db'da.^ 

Abdallah: ab-da'le^ or ab-dal'e^; ab-da'la- or S^b-dS^l'a^ [Ar. ^'servant of 
God”]. The father of Mohammed (545-570'). 

Abdeel: ab'di-eP; iib'de-ST; not ab'dil^ [Bible]. 

Abd-ebKader: dbd"=ehka'dir^; abd''=61'ka'der2 [Algerian emir]. 
Abdemelech: ab-dem'i-lek^; ab-dSm'e-lSc^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abdemon: ab'di-men^; ab'de-m5n- [Bible]. 

Abdenago: ab-den'a-go^; ab-dSn'a-go^; not ab^ds-nd'go^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abdera: ab-di'rsi; ab-de'ra^; not ab'da-reb In pronouncing the deriva- 
tive Abderite, accent the first syllable ab'di-roiti; S.b'(ie-rlt2. 

Abdi: ab'dai^; ab'di^ [Bible]. 

Abdias: ab-doi'es^; ab-di'as^ [Apocrypha]. 

Abdiel: ab'di-eP; ab'di-SF [Bible]. 

abdomen: ab-do^men^ or ab'do-men^; ab-do'mSn^ or ab'dq-men^. ^ The 

alternate pronunciation is gradually displacing the more formal and is recognized by 
the Standard, Century, Encyclopaedic and Imperial dictionaries. It harmonizes with 
the practise, in English, of placing the accent as near to the beginning of the word as 
possible. Compare acinus. 

abdominal: ab-domh-neP; Sb-dorn'i-naF. If you must use this word be 

sure to use it correctly. Don’t talk of “abominable muscles” when you mean the 
, abdominal variety, 

Abdon: ab^den^; ab'dSa^ [Bible]. 

AbduLAziz: ab'duFd-zIz'i; ab'd\il=a-ziz'2 [Turk. & Moroccan sultans]. 

The position of the accent in the first element of this and other similar compound 
names, as Abdul»Hafld, AbdulsHamld. AbduhKader (but, compare Abd-el- 
Kadeix), AbdulsMejid, etc., remains the same. 

Abdur^Hahman: dbd"ur-ra'm3ni; abd"ur:=ra'man2 [Afghan emir], 
Abednego: a-bed'ni-go^; a-bSd'ne-go^ [Bible]. 

Abejorral: d-be"Hor-rdl'^; a-ba"Hor-raF [Colombian city]. 

Abell : e'beF; a'beF [1. Second son of Adam. City in Palestine. 3. 

Eng. chemist]. 

AbeF: a'beF; a'bSF [Austr. painter; Ger. philologist; Norw. mathemar 

tician]. 

Abela: ab'i-lai; ^b'e-la^ [Douai Bible]. 

Aboard: ab'i-lardi or (Fr.) a"be"ldr'i; gtb'e-lard^ or (Fr.) a"b§"lar'2 [Pr. 

scholastic; husband of H^lolse. 

wQlf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, rule, cQre, bdt, bdrn; dil, boy; go, gem; iok; tbin, tbis. 



Abel-beth-maachah ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 4 

Abimelech 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr€y; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, burn. 

AbeMbeth-maachah: e"bel:=befh*me'9-kai; a"bSbbet}i^ma'a-ca‘^. W. e"- 
bal-beth-me'6-ka^ [Bible]. 

abele: e-bib ^ or e'bab; a-bel'^ or a'beP. F. a'bib; St a-bblb. 

Abel=maim: e"bebme'imi; a^'b^l-ma'ini^ [Bible]. 

Abel=meholah: e"bebmi-ho'lai; a^br^l-me-ho^la^ [Bible]. This name is 

rendered AbelsMehUla (-hu'lai; -hu'las) in the Douai Bible, 

Abel=mizraim: e''bel:=miz're-imi; a"bShmlz'ra-lm2 [Bible]. 

Abelsatira: a-bebsa-timS' a-bSbsa-tlm^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abelshittim: e^bel-shithm^; a'TSl-shit'im^ [Bible]. 

Abenboen: e"ben-b5'en^; a^bSu-bo'Sn^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abencerrages: 9-ben'se-re"jizi; a-bSn'Q6-ra"ies2 [Moorish family in Spain], 

Aben^Ezra: d'bemez'ra^; a'bSn=§z'ra^ [Sp. Jew]. 

Abeona: abVo'nei; ^h"e-d'na^ [Rom. guardian goddess of children]. 

Aberavon : ab"8r-eV8n^ ; ab"er-aVon2 [Welsh borough] . 

Abercrombie: ab'er-krom^bi^; 3,b'er-er6m"bi2. According to Harrison's 

Dictionar^j of Surnames, this is a Celtic name derived from the Pictish and Wi'lah, aher, 
“confluence” or “river-mouth,” and the Celtic, cromb, "bent” or “crooked.” Altho 
uniformly pronounced ab'ar-krxjm-bi>' by the dictionaries, the pronunciation given 
above is common in Scotland and in many parts of England. In the United States 
per.sons who bear the name, and who have been consulted, pronounce the penultimate 
syllable kram, 

Abercromby: Same as preceding. 

Aberdeen: ab^sr-din^; S.b"er-den'2 [Scot, county & city]. 

aberdevine: ab" 0 r-di-vain'b* ab"er-di-vin'2. Wr e-b tir'd a-vciinh The 
spelling of this w'ord varies according to whims of the naturalists using it. In Albin's 
Natural History (1735) it was "Aberduvine”; in Pennant’s British ZooloQy (1708), 
“aberdavine,” and in W. C. L. Martin’s Our Song Birds (1850) "Aberdevine,” Altho 
recorded by the dictionaries, the word is seldom used and is included hero on ac- 
count of the different spellings which affect the pronunciations accredited to it. 

Abergavenny: ab"9r-g0-ven'ii or ab"9r-ge'nii; ?ib"er-ga-v^n'i“ or ab"er- 
ga'nP. A third pronunciation, ab"ar-gen'P, is sometimes given to the name [Eng, 
market town]. 

Abergele: ab^gr-gl'li^; ^b"er-ge'le2 [Welsh town]. 

aberglaube: d'bor-glau'be^; a'ber-glou'be^ [Ger. '' superstition/' etc.]. 

AbergwiU: d"b9r-gwl'h^; a"ber-gwi'li2 [Welsh marketstown]. 

Aberia: e-ber'i-e^; a-b^r'i-a^ [Genus of trees]. 

Abernathy: ab'ur-na"ihii; 3.b'er-na."thy2 [Town in Texas]. 

Abernethy: ab'er-uefh-i^; S,b'er-n6th-y^. Rarely, ab'er-ni-thi^. 

Ahersychan: ab"9r-suk'9n^; 5,b"er“Stie'an- [Eng. town]. 

Ahesan: ab'i-san^; ab'i-s^n^ [Douai Bible]. 

Ahessalom: e-bes'e-lem^ ; a-bSs'a-lom^ [Douai Bible]. 

Ahez: e'bezi; a'bSz^ [Bible]. 

2: art, Spe, f$t, fare, fast, what, all; m6, g6t, prgy, fSrn; hit. Ice; X=e; I=&; gd, ndt, dr, wAn; 



5 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: 8 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ell; iu = feud; cJhin; go; i) = sin^^; thin, this. 

Abgatha: ab'ga-fha^; ^b'ga-tha^; not ab-gafb'e^ [Doiiai Bible]. 
Ahhidharma: a"bi-dur'm6^; a"bi-dur'ma2 [Sanskrit: The third Pitakaj. 

See PiTAKA. 

abhor: ab-her^i; S^b-hor'^; not ab'her^ nor e-ber'^ as too frequently heard. 
Abi; e'boii; a'bP [Bible]. 

^Abia: 1. e-bai'a^; a-bi'a^ [Bible]. 3. elji-a^; aT^i-a^ [Ancient Gr. city]. 
Abiah: a-bai'a^; a-bi'a^. 

Abialbon: e'lDi- or e"bai-al'ben^; a'l^i- or a^bi-^rbCn^ [Bible]. 

Abiam: e-bai'am^; a-bi'am^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abiasaph: a-boi'e-saf^; a-bi'a-s^^ [Bible]. W. gives also e"bi-e'saf^. 
Abiathar: a-bcd'a-fhar^; a-bi'a-thar^ [Bible]. 

Abib: e'bib^; a'blb^ [Bible]. 

Abida or Abidah: e-bai'da^ or da^; a-bi'da^ or da^ [Bible]. 

Abidan: ab'i-dan or a-bcii'dani; ab'i-dSn^ or a-bi'dan^ [Bible]. 

Abiel: e'bi-eP or a-bcd'eP; a^bf-eP or a-bi'SP [Bible]. 

abietene: ab'i-a-tin^; ab'i-e-ten^ [Chemical compound: not to be confused 
with abietin]. 

abietin: ab"i-a-tini* ab'i-a-tln^. (7. & TF. ab'i-i-tin^; E. & M, ab'i-e-tin^; 

Wt. e-bcu'a-tini. [Chemical compound: not to be confused with abietene.] 
Abiezer: e'T)i- or e"bai-i'zari; a'iDi- or a"bi-e'zer^; not ab"ai-i'zar^ [Bible], 
Abiezrite: e'^bi- or e"bai-ezTait^; a^bl- or a^bl-SzTit^ [Bible]. 

Abigabaon: ab '1-gab 'i-en^; abT-gS-b'a-bn^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abigail: ab'i-geP; abl-gaP; not ab'ig-eP [Bible]. 

Abigibeon: ab'l-gib'i-en^; S;b"i-glb'i-dn2 [Bible]. 

Abigor: abl-ger^; abl-gor^; not a-boi'ger^ [In demonology, a leader in 
Tartarus]. 

Abihaiel: ab"i-he'yeP; ab"I-ha'y6P [Douai Bible]. 

Abihail: ab"i-he'il^; ab'l-ha'il^. TF. prefers ab'l-heP^ [Bible]. 

Abihu; a-bai'hiu^; a-bi'hu^ [Bible]. 

Abihud: 3-bcu'hud^; a-bi'htid^ [Bible]. 

Abijah: e-bcd'ja^; a-bi'ja^. TF. e-bai'ja^ [Bible] 

Abijam: a-boi'jamb* a-bi'jam^ [Bible]. 

Abildgaard: a'bil-ger^; a'bil-gar^. C. a-bil'gerd^ [Dan. painter]. 
Abilene: 1. ab"i-li'ni^; abT-le'ne^ [Bible]. 2. ab'i-lin^; abl-len^ [Am. city]. 
Abilina: ab''i-lai'na^; ^bT-li'na^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abimael: a-bim'a-eP; a-bfm'a-SP. TF. gives also ab"i-me'6P [Bible]. 
Abimelech: a-birn'i-lek^; a-blm'e-lSc^ [Bible]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdhk, bdSt; full, rple, cflre, bht, bhrn; dll, bdy; go, g;em; ipJc; thin, this. 



Abinadab DES&BOOK OF 26,000 WORDS 6 

1: Artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; fuU, rule; but, Dtirn ; 

Abinadab: a-bin' e-dab a-binVdab^ [Bible]. 

Abiner: ab'i-ner^; 2,b'l-iier2 [Bible]. 

Abingdon: ab^iq-dni; ^bWon^ [Am. or Eng. city]. 

Abinger: ab'in-jeri; aVln-ger2 [Brit. peer]. 

Abinoam: e-bin'o-am^; a-bln'o-am^. W. pves also ab i-no am^ [Bible]. 
Ablnoem: e-bin'o-em^; a-bln'o-Sm^ [Douai Bible]. * 

abiogenesia: ab"i-o-ie-ni'si-e^; 2,b"i-o-ge-ne'si-a-. 
abiogenesis: ab^i-o-jen'i-sis^; 2,b"i-o-g6n'e-sls2; not e^bi-o-jenl-sis^. 
Abipones: ab"i-po'mzS* ab^i-po'nez^ [Amerind of Paraguay]. 

Abiram: e-bcii'rem^; a-bi'ram^ [Bible]. 

Abiron: e-boi'reni; a-bi'ron- [Apocrypha], 

Abisag: ab'i-sag^; abl-sglg- [Douai Bible]. 

Ablsai: e-bis'e-ai^; a-bls'a-P. W, gives also ab'i-shaii [Douai Bible]. 
Abisel: ab"i-sfaii; ab^I-se'i^ [Apocrypha, R. V.]. 

Abisbag: ab'i- or e-boi'^ag^; M,b'i- or a-bi'shag^ [Bible]. 

Abisbal: a-bi^'i-oi^ or ab'i-^ai^; a-blsh'a-P or Hb'i-shi^ [Bible]. 
Abishalom: e-bi^Vlem^; a-blsh'a-lSm^. W, gives also e-bai'^e-lemi 
[Bible]. 

Abishiia: e-bi^^u-a^ or ab^'^i-^ti^e^J a-blsh^u-a^ or S.b^'^l-shu^a^ [Bible], 
Abishue is a variant spelling with the ultima pronounced e^; B.K 
Ablshur: a-boi'^uri ab'i-^ur^; a-bi'shhr^ or ab'i-shtir^ [Bible]. 
Abissel: ab"i-si'cdi; ab'l-se'i^ [Apocrypha, R. V.]. 

Abisue: e-bis'yu-P; a-bis'yu-e^ [Apocrj’pha]. 

Abisum: abl-strm^; ab'l-shm® [Apocrypha]. 

Abisur: ab'i-sur^; S,b'i-stir2 [Douai Bible]. 

Abital: ab'i-teP or ‘e-bai'teP; 2.b'i-tS,P or a-bi'taP [Bible]. 

Abitob: ab'i-teb^; S,b'I-t5b^, [Douai Bible], 

Abitub: e-boi'tub^ or ab'i-tub^j a-bi'ttlb^ or ^/b'l-tiib^ [Bible]. 

Abiu: a-bai^yti^; a-bi'yu^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abiiid: a-bcii'ud^; a-bi'iid^ [Bible]. 

abject: ab'jekt^; ab'jSct^. But abjection: ab-jek'^an^; ab-iSc'shon®. 

So also ab-jec'tive. 
abjectly: ab'jekt-li^; S-b'jSct-li^. 
abjectness: ab'jekt-nes^; ab'jSct-nSs^. 
ablaut: ap'laut^; ap'lout^ [Ger. root^ vowel variation], 
abluent: ab'lu-ent^; S-b'lu-Snt^. 
ablution: ab-lti' or liu'^an^; S,b-lu' or lu'shon^. 


art, ape, fSt, fare, f^t, wh3.t, ^11; me, gfit, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; S=§; i==»S; gO, nfit, 6r, w6n, 





FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


AbinadalJ 

absent 


1; a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; dhin; go; r) = ^ng; fhin, this. 


Abnaki: ab-nd'ki^; ab-na'ki^. C. ab-nak'P [Amerind of Nova Scotia]. 
Abner: ab'nar^; ab'ner^ [Bible]. 

Abo; o'bo^; a'bo^. C. d'bo^ [Finnisb seaport]. 

Abobus: a-bo'bus^; a-bo'bus^ [Bible]. 

Abomey; a-bo'mB; a-bo'mi^; or native, d''b6"me'^; not ab'^o-me'^ [Town in 
Dahomey, Afr.J. 

aborigines : ab'^o-rij 'i-niz^ ; 2.b"o-rlgl-nez2. 

Aboth: d'bot^; a'bot^ [Misbnaic treatise]. 

Aboxi-ben=Adhem: a'Uu'bemad'hem^; a'UmbSmad'hSm^; not sd'dem 

[Title of and chief character in poem by Leigh Hunt]. 

Aboukir: d"bu-kir'^; a"bu-kir'2; not a-buk-irL 
About: d"bu'^; a'Uob'^; not a"bu'^ [Fr. novelist]. 

Abra; ab're^; S,b'ra2 [A woman’s name in Prior’s poem “Solomon on 
Vanity”]. 

Abra: d'bra^; a'bra^ [Province in Luzon]. 

Abrabanel: a-brd'Ua-nel'^; a-bra"ba-nSP [Port, philosopher]. 

abracadabra: ab^rs-ka-dabTe^; db"ra-ka-ddb'ra- [Cabalistic word. It is 
said to be derived from the Hebrew Ab (Father); Ban (Son) ; Rnach. Acadosch (Holy 
Spirit)]. 

Abraham: e'bre-ham^; alDra-hS-m^ [Bible. In Dan., D., Ger., & Sw. 

d^bra-ham^; ii'bra-ham 2 ; Fr. d"brd"dh'^; a"bra"ah'2]. The form of this name changes 
in It., L., Pg., & Sp. 

Abram: e'brami; a'bram^ [Bible. In Dan., D., Ger., Sw. d'bram^; aUram®; 

Fr. d''b)rdh'^; S,'''brah'2; Sp. a-brdm'^; a-brah'^]. The form of this name changes in It. 
&L. 

Abrantes: a-brdn'tes^; a-bran'tSs^ [Pg. or Braz. town]. 

Abrantes : d'T)rdh"tes'^ ; a"brah"tes'2. The title, Due d’ Abrantes, was con- 
ferred on the French general Jnnot in 1807; hence, the (Fr.) pronunciation given above. 

abrase: ab-rpz'^; db-re§'2. M. e-bres'. 

Abronah: e-bro'na^; a-bro'na^ [Bible, R. V.]. 

abrus: e'brus^; a'briis^. E. dlDrus^; 7. abTus^; TFr. e'bres^ [Botanical 

name of Ind. licorice]. 

Abruzzl: a-brut'zP; a-brut'zP [It. explorer & mountaineer]. 

Absalom: ab'sa-lem^; db'sa-lSm^ [Bible]. 

Absalon^: ab'se-len^; ab'sa-lbn^ [Apocrypha]. 

Absalon^; db'sa-leni; ab'sa-lbn^ [Dan. archbishop & warrior], 
abscission: ab-sis'an^; ab-slzh'on^. 

Absecon: ab-si'ken^; S-b-se^ebn^ [Bay in New Jersey], 
absent (a.): ab'sant^; ab'sent®. Note that in this adjective the penulti- 
mate takes the accent. 


2: wnlf, dft; bdbk, b(>0t; full, rule, clire, but, btirn; 6il, boy; to, feem; i^k; thin, this, 
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acaul^e ^ DESK=BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fost; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rule; but, birrn; 


ai)sent ab-sent'^; ab-s6nt'2^ Note that in this verb the accent falls 

on the ultima. The rule, sometimes cited as a guide for accentuation, that in dissyllabic 
words the accent falls on the penult in nouns and adjectives, and on the ultima in verbs 
is not a safe guide. See abstruse; abuse; accost; cement; color; combat; comment. 

ab"sen-tee': ab"sen-ti'b* ilb'^sSn-te'^. 

absinth: ab'sinfh^; iib'sinth-. The pronunciation does not va^ when the 

word is spelled absinthe. Altho generally considered a French word it is now thor- 
oughly Anghcized, for it was first used in English literature in 1612. 

abslnthol: ab'sin-thoh; ab'sm-thoP. C. ab-sin'thoP; M. & W. ab-sin'- 

tliob; M. prefers the spelling absinthole. 

absolute: ab'so-liut^i ab'so-lut-. C. & M. ab'sa-liut^; E. ab'se-lut^; 1. ah'- 

s6-iiuti; St. ab'so-lut^ TTt. .eb'sa-lQth The pronunciation of the ultima, -lutb altho 
condemned by some orthoepists, has the support of E. S. & Wr. 

absolutism : ab'sc-liutTzm^; ^b'so-lutTsm^; not ab'so-liu-tizm^ nor ab-soh- 
iu-tizmh absolutist: ab'so-liutTst^; Itb^so-lutTst^; not ab'so-liu-tisth 

absolutory: ab-sei'yu-to-rP ; S^b-sSl'yu-to-ri^. E. ab-sel'ti-te-ri^; I. ab- 
SQl'yu-te-ri^; M. ab-s6byu-tar-i‘ , ab-sel'yu-tar-i; TTr. ab-sel'a-tur-i; not ab-so-Iiu'- 
to-rih Pronounce o in the penult as in o6ey, not as in go. Perry (1775) and Sheridan 
(1780) preferred ab'so-liu-to-nh 

absolve: ab-selv'b’ S-b-sblv'^. E. & St. ab-zelv'^; Wr. ab-zalv'h There is a 

strong leaning toward the pronunciation of TFr. to-day. 

absonant: ab'so-nent^; 3,b'so-nant^; not ab-so'nant^. See sonant. 
absorb: ab-serb'^; ab-sdrb'-; not ab-zerb'^. 

absorbefacient: ab-ser"bi-fe'i^beiiti; ab-s6r"be-fa'sbSnt-. C. ab-ser-bi- 

fg'^-ant^ ; M. ab-ser-bi-fe'^i-ent^. 

abstemious: ab-sti'mi-us^; 2,b-ste'mi-iis2; not ab-sti'mi-asb 
abstract (a. & n.)i ab'strakt^; ab'str^ct^. 
abstract (y.): ab-strakt'^j iib-strS,ct'^. 

abstractly: ab'strakt-ld; ^b'strlict-ly-. J. St. & Wr. ab-strakt'lib 

abstrich: ap'strin^; ap'strin-; not ab'stridb^ [Ger., scum formed in cupel- 
ing lead]. 

abstruse: ab-strus'^; ^b-stnis'^. ♦ 

absurd: ab-stird'^; ^b-surd'-; not eb-surd'^. 

Absyrtus: ab-sur'tusb' Sb-syr'tus^ [Gr. mythological character; brother 
of Medea]. 

Abt: uptb’ apt^ [Ger. composer of music]. 

Abu^Arish: d"bu=d'n^i; a^bu^aTisb^; not d"bu==aTi^ [Arabian town]. 
Abu=Bekr: a"bu'bek'rb* a'diu-bSkT^ [Mohammed’s first successor]. 
Abubus: e-biu'bus^; a-bu'bti*^^ [Apocrypha]. 

Abucay: d'T)U“kai^^; a^bp-cy'- [Town in Luzon, P. I.]. 

Abudah: a-bu^da^; a-bu'da- [Arabian character in Eng. literature]. 
Abu=Hamed: a’'^bu:=bd^medb* a'l}p :^ha^mM^ [Egyptian town near Berber]. 

8: art, Spe, fSt, fare, fast, what, all; m5, g€t, prey, f6rn; hit. Ice; i==e; g6, n6t, dr, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


absent; 

acaulose 


1:3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ill = c^liin; go; rj = sing; thin, this. 


Abu^Hassan: a^bu-lia-san'i; a"bu=ha-san'- fA prodigal in the Arabian 

Nightsl 

Abukir: a"bu-Idr'^; a"bu-ldr'- [Bay <fe village in Egj-pt]. 

Abu=Klea: a"bu'kle'9^; a'Tvpkle'a- [Wells near Khartum, Lower Egypt], 
abulia: e-bu'li-a^; a-br/li-a- [Form of mental derangement]. 

Abullonia: a"bu-lo'm-8i; a'Lu-lb'ni-a^; not ab^al-lo-nl'a^ [Town and lake 

in Asiatic Turkey]. 

Abuna: e-bu'na^; a-bii'na^; not a-biu'na^ [Head of the Abyssinian Church], 
abuse (?;.): e-biuz'^; a-bCis'-. 
abuse (n.); 6-bius'^; a-bus'^. 

Abu^Simbel: d"bu-sim'beP; a'Tu-slm'bSl-; not ab'^yu-simTeP [Site of 

archeological remains on the Nile, Egypt]. 

abutilou: e-biu'ti-len^; a-bu'ti-lSn^; not Q-bu'ti-len^ [Plant of the mallow 
family]. 

Abydos: a-bai'des^; a-by'dbs^ [Ancient Egyptian city]. 

Abyla: ab'i-ld^; Hb'y-la^; not a-baila^ [One of the pillars of Hercules], 
abyss: a-bis'^; a-bj^s'^; not ab'ish 

abzug: ap'tsuH^; ap'tsuH^ [Ger., scum formed in cupeling lead], 
acacia: a-ke'^i-a^; a-ca'shi-a^. Too often carelessly rendered 9-ke^^8^, 

and so recorded by S. & TF. 

Academe: ak^a-dim^; ac'a-dem-; not o-kad'a-ml^ [The Academy of Plato], 
academian: ak"a-dl'mi-an^; ac"a-de'mi-an“. 

academician: a-kad'h-mi^'an^; a-eM"LmisKan-; not ak-a-di'mish-an. 
C. d-kad'a-mi^'an; E. a-kad-e-mi'^an; TFr. ak-a-da-misVen. 

Academus: ak''a-di'musi; ac'Vde'mus^ [Attic hero in Greek mythology ]. 
academy; a-kad'i-mP; a-cM'e-my^; not e'kad-a-mP. Walker states that 

in Shakespeare’s time, and also in his own, the accent was sometimes placed on the 
first syllable — ak'a-dem-i^. 

Acadia: a-Ke'di-ab' a-ka'di-a^ [Poetic name of Nova Scotia]. Compare 
Arcadia. 

Acadie: a"ka''di^^; a"ca"dP [The scene of Longfellow’s poem Evangeline; 

same as Acadia]. 

acajou: q'To^su'S* a"ka"zh\i'-; not ak'a-su'S* but so recorded by several 

dictionaries. 

a capella: a ka-peFla^; a ca-pSlla^ [It., in chmch style: denoting a man- 
ner of singing]. 

Acapulco: d"ka-pulTo^; a’'ca-ppl'€o2 [Mex. seaport]. 

Acatan: ak'a-tan^; akVtiin^ [Apocrypha]. 

Acaste: a’T:dst'i; a'Tiast'^ [A character in Moliere’s play Le Misanthrope], 
acaulose: a-kedos^] a-k6dos^j not a-koPos^. E. a-koPosj M. &W. ak-o-los. 
2: wQlf, dft; bdt>k, boot; full, ryle, cOre, but, bum; oil, bdy; go, gem; i^yk; thin, this. 
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3, {.‘Cursed. 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 


Accaba; ak'a-bs'; iic'a-ba^ [Apocrypha, H. V.]. 

Accad: ak'ad^; 2,-e'ad- [Bible]. 

Accain: ak'e-ini; iic'a-in^ [Apocr>T)ha]. 

Acca Larentia: ak'a la-ren'^m-a^ ; iik'a la-rSn^shi-a^ [In J^o^nan mythol- 
ogy, the nurse of Romulus and Remus after they were taken from the shc»‘Wolf ; also, a 
wman who bequeathed her wealth to Rome]. 


Accaron: akVrenS* [Apocrypha]. 

accelerando: a-dlie"le-rdn'doi; a-che'le-ran'do^ [It., denoting a manner 

of playing music]. 

accelerative: ak-sel'ar-a-tiv^; ac-^SFer-a-tiv^j not ak-seFar-c-tivk E. &, J. 

give the penult -et-iv. 

accent (n.) : ak'senO; ac'ggnt^ There is a tendency to weaken the ultima 

which gives ak'sant^ 

accent (v.): ak-sent'^; ac-^Snt'^. In accented the stress is on the penult, 

not on the first syllable. 

accentual: ak“Sen^<5hu-6B or -tiu-aB; ^.c-g^n'chu-aP or -tu-d.P. 
accept: ak-sept'S* ^.c-gept'®, 

acceptable: ak-sept'a-bB; ac-sSpt'a-bB; not ak'sept-a-bB. In Walker’s 

time the accent fell on the first syllable. 

accepter: ak-sept'er^; 2 ,€- 9 Spt'er^. 

acceptor: ak-sep'terS* ac-^Sp'tdr^. C. ak-sep'ter^ E. ak-sep'tor^; I. ak- 

sept'sri; M. & W. ak-sep'tari; Sl & Wr, ak-sept'erh 

access: ak'ses^; St. & TFr. prefer ak-ses'S and C. M., & W. record 

it as second choice. Walker remarks; “This word is sometimes heard with the accent 
on the first syllable: — Hall, water-gruel, healing power, 

Of easy a<fce$s to the poor I 

But this pronunciation ought to be avoided, as contrary to analogy, and the general 
usage of the language.” While Perry (1775), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton <fe 
Knight (1802), and 8mart (1840) accented the ultima, Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1^5) accented the first syllable. 

accessary: ak-sesVri^; ^c-gSs'a-ry^. In England, probably following 
Perry, Sheridan, and Walker, ak'ses-er-P, & so E., JT, M., & Wt,; St. ^k'^ses-surfiJ-, 

accessory: ak-ses'o-n^; ^c-QSs'o-ry^. E. M. & Wr. accent the first syllable; 

St. ak-ses-surfii. 


Accho: ak'o^; ac'o^ [Bible]. 

accipitrine: ak-sip'i-trin^; ac-^fp'i-trfn^. I. & M. -train’- for the ultima, 
acclamation: ak"le-me'^8n^; S-c'da-ma'shon^. 
acclamatory: a-klam'a-to-rB; ^.-cl^m'a-to-ri^. 

acclimate: a-klai'mit^; S,-eli'mat2. The pronunciation of this word is 

sometimes confused -with that of acclimation, which see. 

acclimation: ak"li-me'^an^; Hc^cU-ma'shon^. 
acclimatization: a-klai"ma-ti-ze'^ani; S,-cli"ma-ti-za'shon®. 
acclimatize: a-klai'ma-taiz’; S^-cli'ma-tiz^. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me, get, prgy, fSrn; iiit, ice; i=5; g6, ndt, Or, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


^Accaba 

;4accursed 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; an = out; oil; iii = feud; (5liin; go; o = fliln, tiiis. 


■ , ^ 

acclinal: a-klai'naP; a-eli'nal- [In geology, inclined against]. ^ 

acclinate: ak'li-neU-; ac'H-nat^ [In zoology, bending upward]. 
acclivitous; a-kliv'i-tusi; il-eliv'i-ttis-. Distinguish from 
acclivous: a-kloi'vus^; S^-cllVus^. See preceding. 

accolade: ak" 0 '-led'^; ilc"o-lad'2. The pronunciation given by Si. & TFr., 

and by TF. as its second choice ak'o-ladb is seldom if ever heard nowadays, 
accompaniment: a-kum'pa-ni-ment^; ii-eum'pa-nUmSnt^; 7iot ak-kum'- 
pan-im-ent^ 7ior, as sometimes rendered, ak-kump'ni-msnt^. 

accompt, aecomptable, accomptant: Archaic words formerly pro- 
nounced as spelled, but now rendered as if spelled, account, accountable, account- 
ant. 


Accos: ak'es^; ilc'Ss^ [Apocr 3 rpha]. 

accost (v. &7i.)z a-kest'i; a-edst'^. This pronunciation is heard much 

more commonly than that recorded by the dictionaries — e-kest'^ — and has been used 
since the days of Walker who records it alone. Notwithstanding the view^ of TF. that 
“to give the extreme short sound to such words is affectation; to give the full sound of 
broad o is vulgar,” the sound of short o, as in “not,” has found favor with the people 
and prevails. 

accouche: aTcu^'^; a'^cush'^; Tiot e-kaudh'^ nor 8'dvu"(£he'^ which latter is 
the pronunciation of accouche, the past tense in French. 

accouchement: aTcu^"mdh'i; a"€p^,h"mah'2; C. a-ku^'mehU St. ak- 

kush'menM TFr. ak-ku^'mdnb Compare accoucheur; accoucheuse. 

accoucheur: a"ku"^ur'^,* a"cu" 9 hfir' 2 , Tiot a"ku"(diur'^. Sometimes, in- 
correctly, rendered a^'ku^''urk 


accoucheuse: a"ku''^u2^i; a'^cu''^htjs' 2 ; not a"ku^"u2k 

accouter: \ a-ku'tar^; S-eu'ter^; noi ak-ku'tark E.j St.j & Wr., ak-ku'ter^; 

accoutre: ) I., ak-ku'turk 

Accoz: ak'oz^; ^'k'6z^ [Bible]. 

accrescendo: dk'Tre-^ien'do^; ac"cre-shen'do2 [It., with increasing power: 

a direction in music]. 

accrue (z;. & n.): a-kru'^; Ji-eru'^. Compare absent, v. 
accuhation: ak^yu-be'^eni; S-c^yu-ba'shon-; not ak'^ku-be'shank 
accumulator: a-kin'miu-leTer^; S,-€u'mu-la"t6r2; not ak'kiu-ma-leTark 
accuracy: ak'yTT-rs-si^; iic'^ni-ra-gy^; not akTe-sik C. ak'yu-ri-siU I- ak'- 

kiu-ra-sii; ak'kiu-re-sik TFr. ak'ya-ra-sib To omit the antepenultimaso as to obscure 
it is illiterate. 

accurate: ak'yu-rit^j S-c'yu-rat^; not akTit^, nor ak'kur-it^. 

accursed: a-kurs'ed^ or a-ktirst'^; S,- 0 iIrs'§d^ or S,--c1irst'^. C. a-kxrrst'^ or 
a-kur'sedk St,, & TFr. ak-kurst'i or ak-kurs'ed^. 

No one is so occurs' ed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate. 

Longfellow Endymion St. 8. 

■What began best, can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 

Browning Apparent Failure St. 7, 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, b^t; full, riRle, clire, blit, bftrn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, ©r; full, rule; but, burn; 


Aceldama {A, V.)* a-sel'de-ma^; a-gSl da-ma^: not as-el-de [Bible]. 
The R. T. reading Akeldama, a-kel'da-md^, is based upon the assurnption that the 
Akeldamaeh of the Gr. text is an error for ’AweAda/ia, the transliteration of the Heb. 

^ *1 pn, blood.” 

acensuada: a-fheii"su-a'da^; a-then^su-a^da^; not 9-sen"su-e'da^ [Mexican 

law term]. 

aeensuador: a-£lien"su-a-dor'^; a-then^su-a-dor'^ [Sp. Am., an annuitant], 
Acephali: a-sef'e-lcd^: a-gSf'a-li- [Fabled race of headless men in Africa: 

also {Eng. Hist.), the Levelers; (Ch. Hist.), a religious sect]. 

acephalous: 9-sef'a-lusb a-gSf'a-liis-: so also, acephalus (n.). 
acerb: a-surb'^; a-gerb'-. 

acerbate: as'er-bet^; ag'er-bat-. C. k Wr. a-sur'beti; I. a-surb'et^; M. 

e-sur'bit^. W. prefers the accent on the first syllable in this word but on the second in 
AGEEV ATE, wtlich 366. 

acerose; ash-rosb* ag'e-ros-. E. e-sar-os'^; I. as'ur-ozb* M. as"i-r6s'i; St, 

as'ar-oz^; W. as'sr-osh* TFr. as-a-ros'^. 

acervate: as'ar-vctb* ag^er-vat^. C., E., St,, W., & TFr. a-sur'votb* 

a-surv'et; M . &-surVith Compare acbrb.ite. 

acetal; as'et-aP: flg'gt-ilB. C. as'a-taB; E. a-set'aB; I. '-sI'taB; TFr. a-sF- 
tab. TF. follows 2l., ash-tar', 

acetamid: as'^et-am'idb* ^g^St-^rn'id^. C, a-set'a-mid^; I. o-set'a-midb — 

acetamide; as"et-am'aidh C. a-set'a-maid^; JS'. e-set'a-maidi; iW. asht-a-muid'h 

acetanilld: as"et-an'i-lid^; ag^St-^n'i-lid^. — acetanilide: Pronounced as 

preceding or -Icddi; -lid^, in the ultima. 


acetate: as'i-tet^; S^s'e-tat^; not as'i-tet^ [Chemical product], 
acetenyl: as'i-ti-niP; iig'e-te-njd-; not as'i-tl-niP. 

acetic: a-set'ik^ or a-sl'tik^; a-gSt'ic- or a-ge'tlc-. W. follows M,, a-sl'tikh 

acetification: a-setVfi-ke'^ani; a-gSt'l-fi-ea'shon^; not a-set"if-ik-6'shanh 

acetify: a-set'i-fcdb* a-gSt'f-fP; not a-set'if-aih 

acetln; as'i-tin^; fig'e-tfn^; mt as'i-tin^ [Chemical product], 

aceto-: as'i-to-^; ftg'e-to-^; not as'i-to-^ nor as-i'to-h 

acetone: ash-ton^; ae/o-ton^; not as'i-ton^ nor d-set'onh 

acetopyrln: as'h-to-poi'rin^ or -rin^; S,g"e-to-py'rIn2 or -rin^. 

acetose: as'i-tos^; ^g'e-tos®; not as'i-tos^ nor e-set'osh 


acetous: ash-tus^ or a-si^tus^; ag'e-ths^ or a-ge'ths^; not as'I-tush E 

™ker (1791), Jones (1798), Smart (1840), and Reid 
Uo44) recorclea the second, all modern lexicographers prefer the first. 

acetam; a-si'fcumi; a-^e'tQm^. Note position of accent [L., vinegar], 
acetj-1; as'i-tiF; iij'e-tJF; not as'I-til*. 

acetylene: a-set'i:lln]; a-ggt'y-len”; not e-set'il-ln>. M. as'i-ti-lln"»: St. as- 

et'il-in^ [An illuimnatmg gas]. ^ 

acetylic: a sVtil'ik^; a 5 "e-tS^l'ie 2 ; not as-I-til'iki. 

2; art. Spe. fSt. fare, fast, what, all; m5, ggt, prfiy, RSm; hit. Ice; 1=6; i=g: g«. nftt, 8r. w6n, 



13 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED Achiacharus 

1; a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = owt; oil; iCt = fewd; <5hin; go; D = sin^; fhin, tiiis. 

acetyllzation: as"i-til-i-ze'sh8n^; ag^e-t^d-i-za'shon^ ; not a-set-il-iz-e'- 
shun^. The diphthongal ai'-; P, sound is sometimes given to the antepenult. 

Achsaan; Saifie as Ache an. 

Achaemenes: e-kem'i-niz^; a-^Sm'e-nes^ [Per. king]. 

Achsemenian; ak^i-men'i-ani or S.€"e-mSn'i-an2 or -me'ni-an^. 

The discovery of - . . the meaning of the [cuneiform] inscriptions of the Achcemenian 
dynasty deserves to he classed with the discoveries of a Kepler, a Newton or a Faraday. 

hliiLLER Chips from a Ger. Workshop, vol. i, p. 260. [S. 1S74.1 

Achaeus: a-kl'us^; a-ee'us^; or Achaios: d-kai'es^; a-U'Qs- [Or. tragic poet], 
achage: e'kij^; a'cag^ [A state of aching]. 

Achaia: a-ke'e^ or e-ke'ya^; a-ea'a^ or a-ca'ya^ [Greek prov.]. 

Achaicus: a-kch-kus^; a-ea'Uciis^ [Bible]. 

Achan: e'kan^; a^can- [Bible]. 

Aclhar; e'kar’-; a' car- [Bible]. 

achar: a'(ihdr^; a' char- [Hindu religious observance], 
achar: ©-(5har'^; a-char'^ [AngloHnd., pickled bamboo shoots]. 

Acliard; a^tdiar'^; a"shar'^ [Fr. novehst]. 

aciiarnement; a-^ar"na-mah'^ or a-dhdm'mant^; a-shar^ne-mah^ or 

a-cbarn'mSnt2. C. a-sharn'mant’' [Fr., bloodthirstiness]. 

Achates: a-ke'tiz^; a-ca'teg^ [In Vergil’s JSneid, the faithful friend of 

^Eneas]. 

Achaz: e'kaz^; [Bible]. 

Actiazib: ak'a-zib^; Sic'a-zlb^ [Douai Bible]. 

Achbor: akloer^; ^.c'bdr^ [Bible]. 

Achean: a-kFan^; a-ee'an^ [Belonging to Achsea, a district of Greece, 

famed for the Achean League of 12 Gr. cities for common protection and defense], 
achenlum: a-ld'ni-um^; a-ce'ni-hm^; not a-ke'ni-xnn^ [In botany, a peri- 
carp], 

Acheron: akh-ron^ Jl€'e-r5n2; not ak'ar-enS nor adh'a-ren^ [Fabled river 

of Hades]. 

Acberusia: ak"i-ria'^i-3'; aeVry'shi-a* [Gr. lake fabled to be connected 

with Hades]. 

aches (n. pL): elcsi; acs^. John Kemble, when playing Shakespeare’s 

“Tempest” and Otway’s "Venice Preserved,” pronounced this word e'dhesb^ but, as a 
critic of the time expressed it, “rendered himself conspicuously ridiculous^ (W H. 
Savage, “The Vulgarisms and Improprieties of the English Language, p. xiii, London, 
1833.) 

Acheson: a^ih'a-san^; ach'e-son^ [English family name of the Earl of 

Gosford]. 

Achia: a-kakaB* a-ciV [Douai Bible]. 

Achiacharus: c'Tai-ak^a -rus^; a’^-eI-a.cVr&s^ [Apocrypha]. 

2: wolf, dft; bdbk, b6ot; full, r^ile, ciire, bfit, bftrn; oil, boy; go, gem; iok; thin, ttlia. 
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acorn 

1: ortistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, go; not, Or; full, rule; but, burn. 

Achias: 3-kai'8s^; a-ei'as- [Apocrypha]. 

Achillean: ak"i-li'8ni; ae"i-le'an2 [Pertaining to Achilles]. 

Achilles: a-kil'iz^; a-eil'eg^ [Or. hero in Homer's Iliad]. 

Achim: e'kim^; a'eim^ [Bible]. 

Achimaas: e-kim'e-as^; a-eim'a-Ss^ [Douai Bible]. 

Achiman: a-kcd'man^; a-ei'man- [Douai Bible]. 

Achimelech: 8>kimh-lek^; a-elm'i-lee^ [Douai Bible]. 

Achimoth: s-kcd'mofh^; a-ePmbth^ [Douai Bible]. 

Achinese: a<?h"i-nis'^ or -niz'b’ ^ch"i-nes'^ or -nez^ [Natives of Achin 

a-chin'i; a-chin'^J. 

Achinoam: a-kin'o-am^; a-eln'o-Sm^ [Douai Bible]. 

Achior: e'ki-or^; a'ei-br^ [Apocrypha]. 

Achipha: ak'i-fa^; Se'I-fa^ [Apocrypha R. V.]. 

Achisamech: a-kis'e-mekb' a-eis'a-mSe^ [Douai Bible], 

Achish: e'ld^b’ a'elsh^ [Bible]. 

AcMtob: ak'i-teb^; ae'i-tbb^ [Apocrypha], 

Achitophel: e-kit'o-feP; a-eit'5-fSP [Douai Bible^ 

Achmetha: ak'mi-fhab* ae'me-tha^ [Bible]. 

Aehobor: akVber^; ae'o-bSr^ [Douai Bible], 

acholia: a-ko'h-a^; a-koR-a^. C. & E. a-kel'i-a [Lack of bile], 

Achonry; a-ken'rP; a-eSn'ri^; not ak'en-rP [Catholic bishopric in Sligo 
county. Ireland]. 

aehor: e'ker^ or ak'er^; a'edr^ or ^e'5r^. E. ak'or. [Skin disease.] 

Achor: e'ker^j a'ebr^ [Bible]. 

Achsa: ak^sab* S-^'sa^ [Bible], 

Achsah: ak'sd^j ae'sa^ [Bible], 

Achshaph: ak'^af^; ac'shS^P [Bible], 

Achuas: a'(ihu-az^; a'chu-a§2; not a-dhu'az^ [Pigmy tribe, Belgian Congo], 
achula: a-^u'lai; a-9hu'ia2 [Pg. dance], 
achylous: a-kai'lusb‘ a-eilhs^ [Deficient of chyle], 

Achzib: ak'zibS’ ae'zib^ [Bible], 

Achziba: ak'zi-ba^; ^e'zl-hsi^ [Douai Bible], 

Aci: a'dhP; a'chi® [Sicilian seaport], 
acid: ashd^; ^g'id?; not as'sid^ as Walker. 

Acidalia: a-soi'de-h-a^; a-gl^da-li-a^ [Surname of Venus], 
adder: ashd-er^; S-gfid-er^. 

S: art, Spe, fit, fare, f^t, wh^t, all; me, g6t, pr§y, f6m; hit, Ice; K=e; I«=g; gd, ndt, Or, w6n, 
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1: a = 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Acblas 

acorn 


final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; (Jhin; go; ij — sing; fhm, this. 


acidic: s-sid'ik^; a-gid'ic^. 
acidiferous: as'Vdif'er-us^; S,Q*'i-dIf'er-iis2. 
acidify: a-sid'i-foi^; a-gld'i-fy^. 
acidity: e-sidVti^; a-Qld'i-ty^. 

acierage: as'i-ar-ij^; ^.g'i-er-ag^ [F., process of plating metal with steel], 
aciform: ash-ferm^; as'i-form^ [Needle==shaped]. 
aciliate: e-sil'i-et^; a-gll'i-at^ [Lacking cilia], 
acinaceous: as^i-ne'^us^; S^gT-na'shiis^ [Full of small seeds], 
acinaciform: 6-sin' e-si-ferm^; a-gtn'a-gi-fdrm^. E. as-in-as'i-ferm^; ilf. 

as'fin-as'i-f ermi ; W. & Wr. as'fi-nas'i-formi. 

acinus: as'i-nus^; S^^'i-ntis^. Compare abdomen. 

Acipha: as'i-fa^; ^g'i-fa^ [Apocrypha]. 

Acireale: d"dhi-re-d'le^; a"chi-re-a'le2 [Sicilian town]. 

Acis: e'sis^; a'gis^ [In Roman mythology, a Sicilian shepherd beloved by 

Galatea]. 

Acitho: as'i-tho^; iig'i-tho^ [Apocrypha]. 

Ackroyd: ak^reid^; ae'rSid^ [A family name]. 

acme: ak'mi^; Ite'me^; not ak'mih C. The so=called long e sound recorded 

by "Walker and some modern orthoepists is seldom or never heard; the sound in com- 
mon use approximates to e (i^) in “valley.^’ 

acne: ak'm^; S-e'ne^; not ak'ni^. 

Acoemeti: 6-sem'i-tai^; a-gSm'e-ti^. E. a-sim'e-ti^ [A 5th century religious 
order]. 

acolotbist : e-kel'a-fhist^ ; a-edl'o-thist^ [An acolyte : so-called by Walker]. 

acolyte: ak'o-lait^; ac'o-lyt^; not ak'o-lait^. The sound of o approximates 
to o in “poetic” and not to 6 in “go”, 
aconate: ak'o-net^; S-e'o-nat^ [A salt derived from aconite], 
aconative: a-ken'e-tiv^; a-edn'a-tlv^ [Not requiring conation]. 

Aconcagua: a"ken-kd'gW6^; a"e5n-ca'gwa2; not as rarely heard but re- 
corded by W. d'^kon-kd^gwa^. The first pronunciation given is that approved by Dr. 
F. A. March and Dr. Benj. E. Smith. [Andean volcano in Argentina.] 

aconite: ak'o-noit^; S/C'o-iut^; not ak'o-nit^ [A medicinal plant], 
aconitin: a-ken'i-tin^; a-edn'i-tln^ [An alkaloid obtained from aconite], 
aconitine: e-ken'i-tin^; a-eSn'i-tin^ [A variant of preceding]. 

Aconquija: a"k 0 n-ki'ha^; a"e5n-ki'ha2 [Mountain in Argentina], 
acontium: a-ken'^i-um^; a-eSn'shi-iim^; not a-ken'ti-um^ [In Greek 

athletics, a pentathlonic exercise], 

acorn: e'kemi; a'e6m2; not e'kamh a dilettanteism introduced by W. 

(but correctea in current edition), supported by Wr, &, by error of transcription, now 
corrected, into New Standayd. The first pronunciation repr^ents the best usage as 
recorded by C., E., M., St.., WaZker & Standard 1st & 2d editions. 

2: wolf, da; bdbk, bOOt; full, rule, cllre, bfit^httm; 511, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



adam^tean ^ DESK.BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 16 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rflle; but, burn; 

acotyledon: o-ketVli'dan^ or e"ket-i-li'dan^; a-e5t"y-le'doia2 or a"e5t-y- 
le'dons. M., St, W., & Standard 1st & 2d eds. prefer first pronunciation and New 
Standard prefers second; I. e-ket'il-iMen^. Compare cotyledon. 

acoulation: ak"u4e'^8n^; [The process of intensifying 

sound]. 

acoumeter: 8-ku'[or -kau'jnu-tari; a-cu'[or -cou'Jme-ter^ [An instrument 

to test the sense of hearing]. 

acoustic: a-kusTik^ (C., M,, Standard, W.) or a-kaus'tik^ {E., TFr.); 

a-cus'ties or a-eous'tie®; not e-ku'atik^ nor a-kau'stik^. St, a-kau'stik^. 

acoustics: 0 -kus'[or -kans'ltiks^; a-cus'[or -eous'Jtics^. For lexicographic 

preferences see preceding and add s. 

acquaint: a-kwent'^; a-kwant'^ not, as Walker, ak-kwent'^. 
acquaintance: a-kwen'tans^; S^-kwan'tans^; not, as Walker, ak-kwen'tans^. 
acquiesce: ak"wi-es'^; S-c'Vi-Ss'^ not ak-wi'es^. 

Acra: ak'ra^; ac'ra^ [Apocr 3 rpha]. 

Acrabathane: ak'^ra-be-the'm^; ac'Ta-ba-tha'ne^ [Douai Bible]. 

Acrasia: a-kre'si-a^; a-cra'zhi-a^ [In Spenser's Faerie Queene, an enchan- 
tress personifying intemperance]. [personified]. 

Aerates: d-kreTlz^; a-cra'te§2 [In Spenser's Faerie Queene, incontinence 
acratia: a-kre'^a^; a-cra'sha^. 

Acre: e'kar^; a'cer^; rarely, d^kar^ [Syrian seaport]. 

Acrisius: a-kris'i-us^; a-cris'i-tis^ [A King of ancient Argos; father^of 

acroama: ak^ro-e'ma^; dc'To-a'ma^ [Oral teaching]. 

acrocephalic: ak'^ro-si-faTik^; ac"r 6 - 9 e-fal'ic 2 . registers also ak-ro- 

sef'd-liki; I. <fe St. ak'ro-sI-fal"iki. 

Acropolis: a-krep'o-lis^; a-cr5p'o-IIs®. 

across: a-kres'^; a-cr6s'2. /., St., & Wr., a-kres'^ 

acrostic: a-kresTik^; a-crds'tie^. 

Actseon: ak-ti ©n^; dc-te^on^ [In Roman mythology, a hunter who sur- 
prized Diana bathing]. 

In the Enolish pronuT^ation of Latin, the letters are given values such as thev would 
in English words to^ay. The Roman pronunalation is an approximate 
as spoken by Romans ol the Classic period. . . . Roman method 

ZlX ^ « (approxima?c?y SiK "iVeS 

Actiad: ak'^i-ad^; dc'shi-Sd^ [The period between two successive ccle- 

brationa of the Actian games]. Compare olympiad. 

Aetlan: ak'flu-eni; ae'sM-an^ [Pertaining to Actium, where the Actian 

that 

ac'shi-tim^ [Ancient Greek promontory. Compare 


2: art. ape. fat, fare, fast, what, all; mS, gSt, prey, fffm; hit, Ice; I=§; I=g; gO, pOt, dr, wdUr 




17 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED adam^anteaa 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out', eil; iu = feud; (fiiin; go; Q = siug; thin, tJuia. 

actor: ak'ter ae'tor-. Pronounce the o as in “not” and not as e in “over/' 

Sometimes, formally, ak-ter'i. 

actual: ak'tiu-[or -(5hu-]9P; S,c'tu-[or -chu-]aP. So also: actuality; ac- 
tualize; actually; actiialness; actuary; actuate; actuation; actuator, etc. 
acturience; ak-tiu'ri-ens^; ac-tu'ri-Sn^^- not ak-tu'ri-ens^. 

Acua: e-kiu'e^ or ak'yu-6^; a-cti'a^ or 3,-e'yu-a2 [Apocrypha]. 

Acub: e'kub^ or ak'ub^; a'-ehb- or [Apocrypha]. 

Acua: e'kud^; a'ciid- [Apocrj^pha, R. V.]. 
acumen: a-kiu'men^; a-cu'mSn^. 

Acuna: a-ku'nya^; a-cu'nya^. Cristobal de: kris-toVal di^; erls-tq'val 

de2. The tilde n of Spanish approximates to “ny” in English, or to “ni,” as in “union.” 
Spanish “b” between vowels becomes a bilabial v (Spanish missionary’’!. 

Acusilaus: 9-kiu"si4e'us^; a-eu"si4a'iis-; not -laus^ [Greek commentator], 
acyclic: 0 -sik'hk^ or Q-scd'klik^; a-^yc'lic^ or a-^y'-elic-. 

Ad: ad^; not ad^ [Bible]. 

Ada; e'da^; a'da^ [Feminine personal name]. 

Adad: a-ddd'^; a-dad'^; not e'dad^ [In Babylonian mythology, '‘the thun- 
derer”: a god of the storm]. 

Adada: ad'e-da^; M'a-da^ [Douai Bible]. 

Adadah: ad'a-dd^ or ad'a-da^; M'a-da^ or ^dVda® [Bible], 
adage: ad'ij^; M'ag^ Twt ad-ej'^. 

adagio: a-da'io^: a-da'go^; not a-dd'io^. St, ad-e'ii-o^; Wr. ad-e'ji-o^ [It., 
direction in music]. 

Adah: e'da^; a'da^ [Bible]. 

Adaia: ad-a-oi'a^; M-a-i'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Adaiah: a-de'yd^ or a-de' or -dcd'ya^; a-da'ya^ or a-da' or -di'ya® [Bible], 
Idaias: ad"a-cd'as^; M"a-i'as2 [Douai Bible]. 

Ada Kaleh: d'da ka-le'^; a'da ka^-le^; not e'da ka'h^ [Turkish island in 

Danube, above the Iron Gates]. 

Adali: ad'a-loi^; M'a-li^ [Douai Bible], 

Adalia^: ad"a-lai'a^; ad'VliV [Bible]. 

Adalia^: a-de'h-a^; a-da'h-a^ [Levantine seaport]. 

Adaline: ad'e-loin^; M'ar-lin^ [Feminine personal name]. 

Adam^: ad'am^; S^d'am^ [Bible]. 

Adam^: a'^ddh'^; a‘'dah'^ [Fr. proper name]. 

Adam^: d'dom^; a'dam® [Ger. proper name]. 

Adama: ad'e-ma^; MVma^ [Douai Bible]. * 

Adamah: ad'a-ma^; M'a-ma^ [Bible], 
adamantean: ad*'a-man-ti'an^; Sd‘'a-m2-n-te'an®. 

8: wQlf, dft; bdbk, b5dt; rule, cttre, biiit, bdm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; iijk; thin, this 



adamantine 

Adigbe 
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18 


1: artistic, firt; fat, £5.re; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, Sr; full, rfUe; but, b'&m; 


adamantine; ad'^a-man'tm^; ad'^a-man'tin^; not ad'Vman-tciin'i Ttor -tin^ 

Adamastor: a''da-mas-t6r'^;a*'da-m^-tor'2. C. ad-sm-as'tari [Thefantom 
of the Cape of Good Hope said to have appeared to Vasco da Gama. See Camoens’s 
Luuadl\. 

Adami: ad'“8-mcd^ or a-de'mai^; SLdVini^ or a-da'mi^ [Bible]. 

Adamic: 6»dam'ik^; a-dSm'ie^; not ad-am'ik^ [Pertaining to Adam]. 
Adami-nekeb: ad^'d-moimek'eb^; M'^e-mim6k'6b^ [Bible, R. V.]. 

Adana: a-dd'na^; a-da'na®; not e-de'na^; nor ad'e-na^ [Turk, vilayet]. 
Adanson: aMan^sen'i; a'^dan*'s6n''- [Fr. botanist]. 

Adansonia: ad*'6n-s6'm-a^; ad'^an-so^ni-a^ [A genus of trees named from 

the preceding]. 

Adapa: a'da-pa^; a'da-pa^; not ad'a-pa^ [A hero of Babylonian mythology], 
adaptation: ad*'ap-te'^an^; M'^ap-ta'shon^; not a-dapTe-^an^. 

Adar: e'dar^; a'dar^. C., 1. e'ddr^; E, ^ddr'^; M. e'dar^; W, a-dor'^; TFr. 
e'deri [Hebrew month]. 

Adarezer: ad^a-ri'zar^j Sd'^a-re'zer* [Douai Bible]. 

Adasa: ad'a-sa^; S4'a-sa® [Apocrypha]. 

Adazer: ad'a-zar^; SdVzer^ [Douai Bible]. 

Adbeel: ad'bi-eP or ad'bil^; or M'beP [Bible]. 

Addan: ad'an^; Sd'an® [Bible]. — Addar: ad'or^; Sd'ar* [Bible], 
addendum: a-den^dum^; a-dgn'dhm®; 7u>t ad'den-dum^. 

Addi: ad'cd^; M'P [Bible]. 

addltament: a-dit'a-ment^ or ad'i-ta-ment^ M Sr-dit'a-m6nt^ or Sd^i-ta- 
m§nt*. E. & Wt, ad-dit'e-manti. The first was recorded by Perry (1775) and sup- 
ported by Walker (1791), Fulton and Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), 
and Smart (1840) ; it is preferred by Standard, C., & W. 

Addo: ad'o^; Sd'o® [Bible]. — Addon: ad'an^; M'on^^ [Bible]. 

address (n. & v.) : a-dres'^; SnirSs'*; not ad-dres'^ as in Walker. In U.S. 
frequently ad'dres. Always stress the final syllable. 

adduce: aniius'^; Srdug'^; not ad-dius'k 
Addus: ad'us^; Sd'tis^ [Apocrypha], 

Adel: a-deP^ or e^deP; a-dSl'^ or a'dSP [City in Iowa]. 

Adela: adT-la^; Sd'e-la^ [Feminine personal name]. 

Adelaide: ad'i-led^; M'e-lad^ [Feminine personal and geographic name]. 
Adelais: adTe'^; adTa'® [Wife of Henry I of England; the “Fair Maid of 

Brabant”]. 

Ad&le: uMeF^; a'dgl'^ [Fr, feminine personal name]. 

Adeler (Max); a'da-ler^; a'de-ler* [Pseudonym of Charles Heber Clark]. 
Compaxe Adleb, 

Adelgard: ad^el-gctrd^; ad'Sl-g^d® [A Teutonic masculine personal name]. 
S: aixt, 4pe, ffit, fS-re, fist, wh^t, all; mfe, g^t, prsar, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; I=§; gd, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


adamantine 

Adighe 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = owt; eil; iu = fewd; go; o = sina; this- 


Adelina: adVlcd'na^ or ad"a-li'ne^; M^'e-li^na^ or S;d"e-li na^ [Feminine 
personal name. In D. a"di-ii'n6i; a"de-irna2; L. adVioi^nai; Sd'^e-ll^nas]. The name 
changes form in Dan., Fr., Ger. «& It. See Adeline. 

Adeline: ad'i-loin^ ; S-d'e-lin^ [Feminine personal name. In Dan. d^'^di-ll'nii; 

a"de-li'ne5; Fr. dd'''lin'i; ad"lm' 2 ]^ Compare Adelin.i. 

adelopod: e-di'lo-ped^; a-de'lo-p5d“. E. e-diru-pod^; J. a-dlFo-ped^; M, 

e-^Ka-ped^; TFr. ^el'a-ped^. 

Adelphi^: e-del'fai^; a-dSl'fi^ [Comedy by Terence sometimes written 

Adelphce and pronounced a-delTii; a-dSl'ie^J. 

Adelphi^: e-del'fi^; a-dsrfi- [A region sonth of the Strand, London, com- 
prising Adelphi Terrace and several streets]. 

Adelung: d'de-lug^; a'de-lung^; not ad'e-lui^^ [Ger, philologist]. 

Aden: e'den^; a'dSn^. Sometimes d'den^; a'dSn-. [Arabian seaport], 
adenalgia: ad'h-nahji-e^; M"e-n^l'gi-a2 [Glandular pain] . 
adeniform: e-den h-ferm^; a-dSn'i-form^; not e-den'if-erm^ — the diyisiqn 

indicated by the penultima is not recorded by any standard work on pronunciation, 
altho it is recommended by certain phoneticists. 

adenophore: ad'i-no-for^; Sd'e-no-for^. C. a-den'o-for^; TT. e-den'o-for^. 
adenos: ad'i-nes^; M'e-nSs^ [Marine cotton]. 

adenose: adh-nos^; M'e-nSs^. C. ad'e-nes^; E. ad'en-es^; L ad'en-os^; M. 

ad"i-no3'i; St. ad'e-noz^- [Glandular]. 

Adeodatus: e"di-ed'8-tus^; aMe-dd'a-tiis® [Douai Bible]. 

adept (a. & rt.): e-dept'^; a-dSpt'^; not ad-ept'^. E. ad'ept^j 1. a'^dept'^; 
St. a-dept'i. 

Ader: e'dar^; a'der^ [Bible]. 

Adexno: a-der'no^; ^dSr'no^; not e-der'no^ [Sicilian city]. 

Adherbal : ad-hur'b eP ; S-d-her'baP [1. A Numidian king. 2. A Carthagin- 
ian commander]. 

adherence: ad-hir'ens^; ^d-her'Snq^; not, as Walker, ad-hi'rensk So also, 
adherent, ad-hlr'ent^; S,d-her'Snt2; adherer, ad-hir'ari; fid-her'er*. 

adheres cent: ad"hi-res^ent^; S,d"he-r6s'gnt^. 
adhesive: ad-hi'siv^; ad-hg'siv^; not ad-hi'ziv^. 

Adiahene: e"di-8-bi'nii; a"di-a-be'ne^ [A country in Assyria], 

Adiada: a-doi'e-da^; a-di'a-da^ [Douai Bible]. 

Adias: a-dcd'as^; a-di'as^ [Douai Bible]. 

adichogamy: ad"i-keg'a-mi^; MT-c6g'a-my^; not -dheg'a-mi^ [Botanical 
term]. 

Adida: ad'i-da^; ad'i-da^ [Apocrypha]. 

Adiel: e'di-eB or ad'i-eB; a'di-^P or not a-dai'eB [Bible], 

adieu: a-diu^L* not a-dti'^. 

Adige: a-di'je^; ar-di'ge^; not a-dij'^ [A river of Austria & Italy]. 

Adighe: a-dl'ge^; a-dl'ge^ [A Circassian]. 


8: wqM, dft; bdok, bd&t; full, ri|le, clixe* bdt, bhm; fill, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin. this. 


Adin 

Adoniram 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


HO 


1: artisticrfirt; fat, fare; fast; get, pr€y; hit, police; obey, go; not, Sr; full, rfile; bat, bam; 


Adin: e'din^; a'dln® [Bible]. 

Adina: e-dcd^na^ or ad'i-na^; a-di'na^ or M'i-na^ [Bible], 
ad infinitum [L.]: ad in"fi-ncd'tum^; 2d in'^fi-ni'ttimS; not m-fin-ai'ttrm^. 

So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas tliat on Mm prey; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum. Swift Rhapsody on Poetry 1. 340. 

Adino: a-dcd'no^ or ad'i-no^; a-di'no® or M'i-no^ [Bible], 

Adinu: ad'i-niui; ad'i-uu^ [Apocrypha, R. V.]. 

Adinus: adVnus^; Sd'i-ntis^ [Apocrypha]. 

adios [Sp.]: a'^di-os'^; a'^di-os^; 7iot ad^'yos'^. 

adlpocere: ad'i-po-slr^; Sd'i-po-^er^; not adlp-o-slr^. 

adipogenic: ad"i-po-ien'ik^; Sd^i-po-g^n'ic^. 

adipogenous : adVpe j 'i-nus ^ ; M^i-p^g'e-nhs^. 

adipolysis: adVpol'i-sis^j M^'i-pdl'y-sis^; not ad'Vp5-lai'sis^. 

adipose: ad'i-pos^; ^'i-pos^. E, ad'ip-os^; M. adVpos'^; Wr. ad-i-pos'^. 

adiposis: adVpo'sis^; M^'i-po^sls^; not ad'^ip-o'sis^ 

adipsy: ad'ip-si^; M'ip^y^; not o-dip'si^. 

Adithaim: adVfhe'imi; Sd'^i-tha'im^ [Bible], 
adjacent: a-je'senti; Sr-ja'gSnt^; not as Walker ^ ad-je'senth 

adjectival: aj^ek-tai'vaB or Standard & Wr. aj'ek-tiy-sB; aj"6c-ti'vaF or 
2j^§€-tlv-al2. C. & S. ad-jek-tai'veP; B. ad-jekt-oi'veU; I. ‘ad-jek-taiv''ali; M. aj-ek- 
toiv'eP. _ The tendency is toward giving the penultima the diphthongal sound of ai 
as in “aisle.” 

adjeetively: aj'ek-tiv-Ii^; S-j'Se-tlv-ly^. 

adjourn: a-jurn'i; S-jdm®; aj-tim'^; nor ad-jum'^. Compare sojourn. 
adjudge: a-juj'S' 2r-jtidg'-; not ad'jujk 

adjudicate: a-ju'di-keti; a-ju'di-e2,t2. E. ad-ju'dik-et^; S., & TFr. ad- 

ja'di-kSti; M, e-jiu'di-ket^. 

adjunct (a. & n,}: aj'xnjkt^; Sj'tiiict®; not e-jugkt'h 

adjuration: aj^u-re'^en^; aj'^p-ra'shon^. E. ad-jitir-e'^hmi^; I. ad'ju-re- 

^on^; ilf. aj^'u-re'^eni; St. ad'ju-rS'iihun^; Wr. ad-ju-re'i^aM. 

adjure: a-jur'^; 'not aj-tir'h 

adjust: a-just'^; S-jtist'®; not aj-ust'k 
adjutant: aj'u-tant^; 2,j'u-tant2. 
adjutor: a-ju'ter^; Srju'tSr®. 

adjuvant: aj'u-vant^; aj'rt-vant^. C. aj'Q-vanti; E. adjuv-ant^* /• ad'ju" 

vant^; M. ajlu-v^nt^' St. a4'ju-vanti; TFr. ad'je-vant^ 

Adlai: adloi^ or ad^h-ox^; Sd'li^ or Mla-i® [Bible]. 

Adler: adlar^; Mler^ [Personal name]. 


2: art, S,pe, fSt, f&re, f4st, wh^t, all; mf, gfit, prgy, fSm; hit, ice.' J— 5; i=§; g5, n6t, 6r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Adln 

Adoniram 


1: a = final; i = habit; cdsle; au = out; eil; iu = fewd; cHiin; go; 0 == sing; thin, this. 


Adlersparre: ad'larz-pdr'd^; MTer§-par'e- [Swedish statesman], 
ad libitum [L.]: ad lib'i-tnm^; M lIlDh-tum^. 
ad litem: [L.]: ad Icd'tem^; ad li'tSm^. 

Admah: ad'md^; ad'ma^; St. ad'ma^ [Bible]. 

Admatha: ad'me-the^; ad'ma-tha- [Bible]. 

Admetus: ad-mi'tus^; ad-meTiis- [King of Thessaly]. 
administratiTe: ad-min'is-tre"tiv^; ad-min'is-tra'^tiv-; not -tre-tiv^. 
administrator: ad-min'is-tre'^ter^; ad-mln'is-tra''t5r2. C. ad-min'is-tr^ 

t&ri; E. ad-min'is-tre-tur^ ; I. ad-min'is-tret'‘'Tjr^; 3/. & IF. ad-min'is-tre^tori; St. ad'- 
min-is-tre'tari; Wr. ad-min-is-tre'tari. 

administratrix: ad-min^'^is-treTriks^ ; M-min "is-traTriks^. 

admirable: ad'mi-ra-bP; M'mi-ra-bU; not ad'mir-a-bB. _ The pronuncia- 
tion ad-moi're-hP, based on analogy with, admire (ad-mair'0» is incorrect. 

admiral: ad'mi-raB; ad'mi-ral-; not ad'mir-eP. 

admiralty: ad'mi-ral-ti^; ad'mi-ral-ty'; not ad'mir-al-ti^, nor ad^mi-raht] . 
Admiralty ... is frequently pronounced as if written admiraltry, with an r in the last syl- 
lable, nor Is this mispronunciation, however improper, confined to the lowest order of the 
people. Waucer Critical Pronovri'ing Diet. s. v. [1791. i 

admiration: ad"mi-re'^8n^; M^mi-ra'shon^; not ad-moiT^^anL 

admirative: ad"mi-re'tiv^ or ad-medr'e-tiv^; S-d'^mi-raTiv^ or ^d-mir'a- 
tiv2. C. ad'mi-n-tivi; E. ad'raur-a-tiv^; I. ad'mi-re-tivi; 3/. ad'nii-re"tivi; W. ad^mi- 
n-tiv^; TFr. ad'mi-n-tivi. 

admonition: ad'^mo-ni^'an^; S,d"mo-nfsh'on“. 
admonitory: ad-men'i-to-n^; Sd-m5n'i-tO“ry2. 

Adna: ad'na^* Sd'na^ [Bible]. — Adnah: ad'na^; ad'na^ [Bible], 
adnascence: ad-nas'ens^; not ad-ne'sens^. 

ad nauseam [L.]: ad ne'si-am^; M na'se-S-m^. 
adobe: a-do'bi^; a-do'be^ [Sun=dried earthen brick]. 

Adolph: e'delfi; a'd61f2. Dan,,D.& Ger. d'delf^; a'dSlP; Fr. Adolphe, 
a"delf'i; a"d61f'2 [Personal name]. 

Adonai [Heb.]: ad'Vne'oi^ or a^o'nai^; ad"onal2 or a-do'nl^ [Lord]. 
Adonais: ad^'o-nehsb' M'Vnahs^ [Shelley's elegy on Keats]. 

Adonia: e-do'm-d^j a-do'ni-a^ [Ancient Greek celebration commemorating 
Adonis]. 

Adonias: ad^'o-noi'as^; S,d"o-m'as2 [Douai Bible]. 

Adonibezec, Adonibezek : 8-do"ncd-bi'zek^ : a-d6"ni-be'zSe^ [Bible ; Douai 
Bible]. 

Adonican: e-den'i-kan^; a-ddn'i-ean® [Apocrypha]. 

Adonijah: ad''o-ncd'id^; Sd"o-ni'ia2 [Bible]. 

Adonlkam: ad^o-ned'kam^; M^o-nl'kam^ [Bible]. 

Adoniram: ad^o-noi'ram^; M^o-ni'ram^ [Bible]. 


2: wolf, dft; bd&k, bO&t; full, rple, ctlre, but, bhm; 6il, b6y; go, i;em; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, g6; net, Sr; full, rttle; but, bSra; 


Adozlis: &-do'nisi; a-do'nis^ [In mythology, a youth beloved by Venus]. 
Adonisedec: e-do*'ncii-si'dek^; a-do^ni-se'dSe^ [Douai Bible]. 
Adonizedek: e-do'^noi-zi'dek^; a-do'^ni-ze'dSe^ [Bible]. 

Adora: e-do'ra^; a-do'ra^ [Apocrj'pha]. 

Adoraim: ad^o-re'im^; Sd'^o-ra'im^ [Bible]. 

Adoram: e-do'ram^; a-do'ram^ [Bible]. 

adoration: ad*'o-re'shan^; ad'^o-ra'shon^ [Worship or devotion], 
adoratory: a-dor'a-to-ri^; a-dor'a-to-ry^. 

Adowa: a'do-wa^; a'do-wa^; 7iot a-dau'a^ [Abyssinian town]. 

Adramelech, Adrammelech: a-dramVlek^; a-dram'e-lSe^ [Bible]. 
Adramyttium: ad"ra-mit'i-um^; M"ra-mj?i}'i-iim® [Bible]. 

Adrla: d'dn-d^ or e'dri-a^; a'dri-a® or a'dri-a^ [Bible: The Adriatic], 
Adrian: e'dn-an^; a'dri-an^ [MascuUne personal name]. 

Adriana : e^dn-an'a^ ; a^dri-an'a*; not ad-ri-an'a^ [In Shakespeare^s Comedy 

of Hrrors^ the wife of Antipholus], 

Adrian!: a'^dri-d'ni^; a''dri-a'ni2 [It. historian]. 

Adrianite: e'dri-an-oit^; a'dri-an-it^ [One of a religious sect of the 16th cent.] 
Adrianist: e'dri-en-ist^; a'dri-an-ist® [One of a religious sect of A. D. 34]. 
Adrianople: ad%-8-n6'pB; M'''ri-a-n6'pP [Vilayet <fe city of Turkey]. 
Adrianns: e^dri-e'nusS* a^'dri-a'ntis^ [Gr. rhetorician] 

Adriatic: e'^dn-at'ik^; a^dri-S-t'ie^ [Sea east of Italy]. 

Adriel: e^dn-eB; a'dri-SB [Bible]. 

Adrienne: a^'dri^en'^; a'^dri^Sn^ [Feminine personal name], 
adroit: a-dreit'^; a-drSit'^. 

Adael: a-diti'eB; a-du'SB [Apociypha]. 

Adullam ; s-dul'em^ ; a-dtd'am^ [Bible : A cave where David hid from Saul]. 

adult: 8-dult'^; a-diilt'^. E. ad'ult^; I. & St. a-dult'^ 

adulterine: ^ul'tar-ini; a-diil'ter-in^. E. & L a-dul'tur-cdn^; M, & TFr. 

a-dnl^tar-ain^. The modem preferred form is the original pronunciation as recorded 
by Perry in 1775. 

adulatory: ad'yu-la-to-ni; S,d'yvt-la-to-ry2 [Fulsomely flattering], 
adumbration: ad^um-bre'^en^; ad^iim-bra'shon^ [A slight sketch], 
adumbrative: ad-xnn'bre-tiv^; Sd-tun'bra-tlv^. 

Adummlm: e-dum'im^j a-dtim'im^ [Bible]. 

Aduram: e-diu^ram^; a-du'ram^ [Douai Bible]. 

ad valorem [L.] : ad va-lo'rem^; M va-l6'rSm^ In commerce, ad va-l§r'em^. 


2: aart,5pe, fit, fare, fist, what, all; mfi, gfet, prey, f®m; hit, Ice; i=e; i=S; gd, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Adonis 

^anteum 


1: 9 = final; l = habit; aisle; an = out; oil; iu = teud;€hm; go; o = sing; Chin, tliis. 


advance: ad^vans'^; ad-v^g'^. The symbol a is used to indicate a sound 

which varies from a, as in “at,” to a, as in “arm,” according to locality. Hence, 
ad-vans' 1 — the pronunciation of Southern England. Compare ask. 

advanced: ad-vanst^^; Sd-vangt'^. 

advantage {n, & v.)z ad-van'tij^; ad-van-tag^j not ad-van'tej^. 
advantageous: ad"ven-te'jusi; M'Van-ta'gGs^. 
advent: ad'vent^; M'vSnt^; not ad-vent'^, 
adventive: ad-ven'tiv^; Sd-vSn'tiv-. 

adventure: ad-ven'dhur^ or -tiur^; ad-vSn'chur^ or -tur^. The tendency is 

toward weakening the last syllable so as to give it the sound of e, heard in “over.” 

adversary: ad'ver-s^n^; ad'ver-sa-ri^; not ad-var-sar'i^, 
adverse: ad'vurs^; ^d'vers^^; rarely ^ as in poetry or Wr., ad-vurs'^ 
advert: ad-vurt'^; ad-vert'^. 

advertise: ad'var-to^i; M'ver-tlz^. 7. ad-vur-taiz'^; M. ad^'ver-toiz'^; 
St. & W. ad'var-taiz''!; Wr. ad-var-toiz'^. This word was originally a synonsrm of 
advert and drew its pronunciation from the parent word. At that time (16th cent.) 
the chief stress was put on the penultimate — ad-vur'toizi. Later the stress was 
shifted to the ultimate, ad-ver-taiz'i, and was so indicated by Perry (1775), Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton and Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849). Smart, in 1840, first indicated the 
shifting of the accent to the antepenult. The tendency to-day is to throw the stress 
back as far as possible — ad'ver-toizi. 

advertisement: ad-vur'tiz-ment^; M-ver'tis-mSnt^. M. ad-vur'tiz-mant. 
The pronunciation adVar-toiz'menti, altho advocated by Walker in 1791, made little 
headway in England, and is now recorded merely as alternative by American diction- 
aries. It was indicated by Sheridan (1780), but was preceded by that now in use, 
which Perry noted in 1775. Compare chastisement. 

advertiser: ad'v8r-tai"z8r^; ad'ver-tUger^. 
advice; ad-vois'^; 
advise: ad-vaiz'^; Sd-vis'^. 

advowson: ad-vau'zan^; ad-vow'§on*. 7. ad-vau'sn^; S. ad-vau'sun^. 

Adwalton: ad'ar-tan^ or ad'al-tan^; Sd'er-ton^ or ad'al-ton^* — ^the w is 

silent. [Moorland in Yorkshire, Eng.], 

adynamic: ad''i-nam'ik^; M"y-nain'ic^; noi e'doi-nam'^ik^ [Characterizing 

a condition due to disease]. 

adytum: adh-tinn^; M'y-ttiin^jnai ad'it-umL [jEacus.J 

ABacIdes: i-as'i-diz^; e-S,g'i-de§^ [1. King of Epirus. 3. Descendants of 
ABacus: i'a-kus^; e'a-ciis^ PECing of AEgina]. 
aeae: a'^g-a'c^ [Hawaiian shrub with edible berry]. 

.^sea: i-i'a^; ^S'a^ [Island between Italy and Sicily; legendary home of 

Circe, who was also so called]. 

ABanteum: i"an-ti'tnn^: e'^an-te'tbn* [Ancient Thessalian town famed for 

a tomb and temple of Ajax]. 


2: wgif, dft; bd6k, b^t; fyll, rf}le, ctire, bat, bfim; dfl. bdy; g:o, ^em; ink; thin, this. 
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iE^antides: i-an'ti-diz^; e-an'ti-de§“ [Gr. poet]. 

or i'si-a^; e'shi-a^ or e'^i-a^ [First stage of rust fungi]. 

JEgie: i'glF; e'gle^ [In Gr. mythology: (1) One of the Hesperides; hence, in 

art, splendor of color; radiance of light. (2) A nymph loved by Theseus]. 

Aedias: e^-doi'as^; a'^e-di'as- [xA.pocrypha]. 
sedile: i'doiB; e'dil^ [Ancient Roman magistrate]. 

Aedon: e-i'den^; a-e'dQn^ [W'ife of Zethus, King of Thebes]. 

AGdui; ed'yu-ai^; &d'y^”i“ [First Gallic people to form an alliance with the 
Pomana, B. C. 5S]. 

ASetes; i-i'tiz’-; ^'teg^ [King of Colchis, who nailed the Golden Fleece to 
an oak in the Grove *of Mars]. 

ASgades: i'ge-diz^; e'go-deg^ [Islands W. of Sicily; off which a naval battle 

which ended first Punic War took place, B. C. 24:1]. 

.^gean: i-ji'en^; e-ge'an^ [A sea between Greece and Asia Minor], 
ABgeon: I-ji'en^; e-^e'6n^ [ 1 , One of the TJranids. 2. A merchant in 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors], 

AEgeria: same as Egeria, 

AEgeus: i'jus^ or i'ii-us^; or e'ge-tis^ [A mythical King of Athens 

drowned in the Aegean sea, -which was named after him]. 

ABgialea: e^'gi-a-le'a- [In mythology, the wife of Diomedes]. 

.^gialeus: i^'ji-e'h-us^; e"gi-a'li-tis^ [A hero of the Theban War]. 

Aegidi: e-gi'di^; e-gl'di^ [Ger. statesman and jurist]. 

AEgidius: i-jidVus^; ^gldl-tis^ [Roman general; king of the Franks], 
segilops: i'ji-leps^; e'gi-ldps^. E. & IF. i'jii-eps^; M. & TFr. ej'i-leps^ [A 

disease of the eye]. 

AEgimilis: I-jim'i-us^; e-ghn'i-tis^ [In mythology, an ancestor of the 
Dori-ans]. 

AEgimus: ej'i-mus^; Sg'i-mus^ [Ancient Gr. physician]. 

AEgina: i-jai'na^; ^^'na^ [Gr. island and city]. 

AEginetan: i"ji-ni't8n^; e^gi-neTan^; not I-jin-i'tan^ [Pertaining to AEgina]. 
AEginium: i-jin'i-umb* e-gin'i-tim- [Gr. town famous in Roman wars], 
AEgir: i'jir^; e'glr^ [Norse god of the raging sea], 
segis: fjis^; e'gls^ [L., a shield]. 

AEgisthus: Tjis-fhus^; e'gls-thiis^ [In Gr. mythology, the seducer of 
Clytemnestra]. 

AEgium: i'ji-um^; e'gi-iim- [Achsean city where the Achaean League met]. 

.^gospotami: Fges-pet^a-mai-; e"g5s-p6t'a-mi® [River of Thrace, scene 
of Lysander’s defeat of Athenian fleet, B. C. 405]. 

.aigyptus: i-jip'tus^; e-g^p'tiis^ [Egypt]. 

Aehrenthal: aTen-tdP; li'rSn-taP [Ger. personal name]. 


2: Hrt» ape, fat, fare, fist, wh^-t, ?ill; me, get, pr^y, fSm; Mt, Ice: I=§: !=«§; go, n6t, 6r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


JBantides 

aerograph 


1: & = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iii = fer^d; <Slun; go; 0 — sinfir; €hin, tins. 


aeipathy: e-ai'pe-thi^; a-i'pa-thy- [Constant suffering]. 

alf'gi-fu^; ^If'gi-fu^ [A.-S., elf^gift; personal name of several 

English queens of 10th and ilth centuries], 

Alfred; aFfred^; al'frSd^ [A,=S. form of Alfred]. 
iEifric: al'frik^; al'frfe^ [Eng. bishop of 10th century], 

^Ifthryth: alf'thrith^; aif'thr^rbh^ [A.^S., elf^strength. Daughter of Eling 
Alfred], 

,®lfwine: alf'win-e^; aif'win-e^ [Eng. bishop of 11th century; celebrated 
in legend], 

i^lian: i'h-en^; e'li-an- [Same as iELiANUs]. 

^lianus: i"h-e'nusS* e"h-a'nffs2 [Gr. & Rom. writers of 2d and 3d centuries 

respectively], 

iSllius: i'h-trs^; e'li-tis^ [Rom. jurist, 3d century]. 

,^lla: al'e^; UFa^; not eFa^ [One of several Eng. kings], 

Aello: e-el'o^; a-Sl'o^ [In Gr. mythology, a Harpie]. 
aelurophobia: F'liu-ro-fo'bi-a^; e'du-ro-fo'bi-a^ [Dread of cats]. 

MmiliB.: i-miFi-a^; e-mll'i-a^ [1. Roman matron, mother of the Gracchi. 

2. An abbess in Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Errors”]. 

.^miiianus: i-mil"i-e'nus^; e-mll"i-a'ntis^ [Roman emperor]. 

ABmilius: i-mil'i-us^; e-mil'i-hs^ [Roman masculine personal name]. 
AQneas: i-ni'es^; e-ne'as^ [Trojan hero of Vergil’s j®neid; i-ni'idS* e-neW]. 
.^ngus: en'gus^; an'giis^ [In Gaelic mythology, the god or spirit of love]. 
,^non: i'nen^; e'nbn^ [Bible]. 

jlBolia: i-oR-a^; e-b'li-a^ [Country of ancient Greece or of Asia Minor], 
Pollan, JBolic, etc. See Eolian, etc. 

seolipile: I-el'i-pcdP; ^bFi-pil^. C. i'o-li-pculS* M. i'a-li-poil^ In simpler 

form spelled eoupile. [winds.] 

.Xolus: i'o-lus^; e'o-lhs2; i-o'lus^ [In classic mythology,- the god of the 
seon: i'en^; e'On^; not e'on^. 
aerate: e'ar-et^; a'er-at^; not a'ret^. 
aerial (a. & n.)z e-I'ri-aP; a-e'rl-aP; not a'ri-aP. 
aerie: e'ar-i^; a'er-P. C. a'ri^; J. i'ri^; M. ar'i^; St. &W^ i'rP. 

aeriform: e'ar-i-ferm^; a'er-i-fbrm^; not ar'i-ferm^; favored by Jameson 
(1827) but now illiterate, 
aerify: e'ar-i-fcd^; a'er-i-fi^; not ar'i-foi^. 

JEro: a'ru^; ^Yu^ [Dan. island in Baltic sea], 
aerodrome: e'er-o-drom^; a'er-o-drom^; not aYo-drom^. 
aerogram: e'ar-o-gram^; a'er-o-grS,m^; not a'ro-gram^ 
aerograph: e'ar-o-graf^; a'er-o-graf^; not a'ro-graP. 


2: wQlf, dft; bobk, bfiSt; full, rule, ciire, but, bfim; 6il, bdy; go, feem; thin. tins. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey,g5; not, or; full, rule; but, bfifrn; 

aerograph^: e'^er-eg'ra-fi^; a'^er-5g'ra-fy®; not a-reg're-fi^ (Jameson, 1827). 
aeroldes; e'^ar-ei'diz^; a'^er-5i'de§^. e'l-ra-loiti. 

aerolite: e^ar-oloit^; a'er-o-lit^. E. e'ar-el-cdt^; J. e'ur-o-lait^; St. er'o-lait^; 
aerology: e*'8r-el'o-ji^; a^er-dFo-gP; not ar-ei'a-ji^ (Jameson, 1827). 
aerometer: e'ar-em'i-tar^; a'^er-Sm'i-ter^; not a-rem'i-tar^ 
aerometer: e'ar-o-mo''tar^; a'er-o-mo'^tor^; not a'^ro-md^tar^. 

aeronaut: e'er-o-net^; a'er-o-nat^, C. e'a-ro-net^; E. e'ar-en-et^; I. e'ur- 
o-net^; St er'o-neti; Wr. e'l-ra-neti. The pronunciation given by Stormonth (indi- 
cated also by Jameson, 1827, Knowles, 1835, and Smart, 1836), altho in wide use, is 
not now accepted as correct. 

Aerope: e-er'o-pl^ ; a-Sr'o-pe^ [In Gr. myth, the mother of Agamemnon] . 
aerophane: e'ar-o-fen^; a'er-o-fan®. 
aerophone: e'ar-o-fon^; a'er-o-fon®. 
aerophore: e'a-o-for^; a'er-o-f5r2. 

aeroplane: e'ar-o-plen^; a'er-o-plan^. Commonly mispronounced §,r'o- 
pl€ni. In all aeronautical terms of aero-series the o , being unstressed, is pronounced 

short as in obey, not long as in go, excepting in aerology, which see. 

aerostat; e'ar-o-stat^; a-'er-o-stS-t^. C. e'a-ro-stat^; E, e'ar-es-tat^; J. 
e''ur-6-stati; St. er'6-stati; Wr. eVro-stati. 

aery (a.): e'ar-i^; S^er-y^; see .ajbeie. 
aesc: ask^; [A,=S., Norseman’s galley]. 

Aerschot: dr'sket^; ar'sedt^ [Belg. town]. 

.^s chines: es'[or is']ki-nizi; ds'[or es']ei-ne§2 [Athenian orator], 
aeschrolalia: es'To’o-le'h-a^; ds''€ro-la'li-a2. 

Aeschylean: es^-li'an^; Ss'^ey-le'an^. 

Aeschylus: es'[or is']ki-lus^; ds'[or es']cy-ltis^ [Gr. tragic poet], 
sesetgenin: i-sij'i-nin^; ^gl^'e-nln^. 

AGsculapius: es*Tdu-le'pi-trs^; ds^cu-la'pi-tis^ [In classic myth, the son of 

ApoUo, and god of medicine]. 

ASsora: i-s6'ra^; e-so'ra^ [Apocrypha, R. V.], 

sesthesia, aesthesis* aesthete, aesthetic, etc. Classic forms of esthesia, 

ESTHESIS, ESTHETE, ESTHETIC, etC., which See. 

aestiyal: es'ti-vaBj Ss'ti-val®. E. es-toi'vaB; L es-taiv'aB; St. es'tai-vaU. 
ASthelbald, .Xthelred, ASthelwolf: Same as Ethelbald, Ethelred, etc. 
ABthelstan: Same as Athelstan. 

.^thra: I'thra^; e'thra® [In msdh, the mother of Theseus], 
aethrioscope: i'fhn-o-skop^; e'thri-o-scw^. C. eth'ri-K)-sk6p^,* E. efh'ri- 

ea-kSp’^; I. ifh'ri-6-sk5pi; M. Tth'ri-8-skopi; Wr. i'thn-a-skoph [A thermometric in- 
strument used in meteorology], 

aetiology: Same as etiology. 


2: Srt, ftp©, fftt, fftre, fftst, what, all; mfi, get, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; 1=6; l=§; g6, ndt, dr, w6n, 




27 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED ji|^^fstan 

1; a = final; 1 — iiabit; aisle; au = owt; oil; iii = fewd; <fhin; go; g = sinsr; thin, ^his. 
aetites: a"e-ti'tes^. 

Aetius: e-i'^-us^; a-e'shi-iis^ [Gr. writer or RomaiL general of oth cent.], 
^tna: et'ns^; St'na- [Same as Etna], 
i^tnean: et-ni'en^; St-ne'an^. 

iGtoIia: i-to'li-9^; e-to'li-a^ [Gr. district famous for tlie ^tolian (i-toli- 
eni; e-to'K-an^) League of several tribes against Macedon, b. c. 338]. 

Afer: e'fer^j a'fer^ [L., thfe southwest wind]. 

Notns and Afer, black wltb tbundrous clouds. 

Milton Paradise Lost bk. x, 1. 702. 

affaire [F.]: a"far'^; a"f4r'2 [Used in combination in French phrases, such 

as, affaire d' amour; a. du cceur; a. d’honneur, etc. See under amour, etc.] 

afferent: af'er-ent^; af'er-Snt^. Contrast with efferent. 

affetuoso: af-fet"tu-6'zo^; af-fSt''tu-6'§o- [It., in music, a direction to play 

with, feeling]. 

aiffnage: a-fai'mjb* S,-fi'nag2; not af-fin'ej^. 

affine: af-fain'^; af-fin'^. 

affinition: afVni^'an^; Sf'l-nlsh'on^. 

affirm: a-ftirm'^; S-firm'^. 

affirmation: af"ar-me'^8n^; S-f^'ir-ma'shon®. 

affirmative: a-furm'e-tiv^; S,-firm'a-tiv2. 

affix {n.)z af'iks^; S-f'iks^. 

affix (v.)t a-fiks'^; Sr-ffks'®. 

afflatus: a-fle'tus^; S,-fla'ttis2 [Inspiration]. 

affleurS [F.]: a"flu"re'^; a"flu"re'2 [Blossomed]. 

affluence: af'lu-ens^* ^flu-^n^^. 

afflux: af'luks^; ILf'ltlks^. 

affluxion: a-fluk'^en^; Sr-fltik'shon^. 

Affonso PPg.]: a-fon'zo^; a-fon'go^ [Personal name: Alphonso]. 

afforest; a-fer'est^; S,-f6r'§st2. 

afforestation: a-for'^es-te'^en^; S.-f5r"gs-ta'shon^. 

affranchise : a-f ran'dhaiz^ ; Ji-frS,n'chi§2. C. & Standard prefer a-fran'dhiz^ ; 
B. af-fran'dhcdzi; I. & Wr. af-fran'dhizi; M. e-fran'dhixi; W. a-fran'dhoizi. 

affray (n. & v.)z a-fre'^; Sr-fra'®. 
affront: a-frunt'^; 2L~fr6nt'®; not af-frent'^. 

affronts : a^fren^'to'S* a''fr6h"te'2 [F., facing: a term in art <fe heraldry]. 
Afghan: af'gan^j S.f'g3ii2. 

Afghanistan: af-gan'h-stan'^; S,f-g2<n"i-st^n'2. ^ C. af-gan-is-tdn'^. The 
pronunciation af"ga"ni-stan' is now heard only occasionally. 


2: wplf, dft; bdhk, boot; full, rule, cfllre, bht, bhm; 611, b6y; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 




Afialo 

Agatiion 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, g6; net, 6r; full, rule; but, bOm; 


Allalo: a-flalo^; a-fla'lo^ [Family name], 

afiaunt: 8-fiant'^; a-fl^t'^. E. <fe M. a-flent'^; L a-flent'^ 

afofa: a-fo'fa^; a-fo'fa- [Portuguese dance]. 

a fortiori; e fer^'i^-o'roi^; a for^sbi-o'ri^ [L., by a stronger reason]. 
Afranius: d-f re'ni-us^ ; a-fra'ni-tis^ [Roman consul or poet]. 

Afrasian: af-re'shen^; Sf-ra'shan^. ^ 

Africaine, T: laf'^ri^ken'^; laf^ri^'ean'^ [Opera by Meyerbeer]. 

Africander: af"ri-kan'der^; af^'ri-eSn'der^. Also spelled Afrikander. 
Africanism: af'ri-kan-izm^; M'ri-can-lgm^. 

Africanus: af"ri-ke'nus^; af"ri-ca'n^s2; noi af^'rik-e'nus^ [1. Roman orator 

of 1st cent. 25. Christian historian of 3d cent.]. 

Afrlkantaal: af^n-kan-tdl'^; 3f"ri-kS,n-tM'^ [The speech of the Africander: 

South.* African Dutch]. 

aft; £ift^; Mt^. The pronunciation dft^, preferred by Stormonth, is more 

common on the south coast of England than elsewhere. 

after: af'tar^; M'ter^. The Editor of The Evening Sun, New York (Nov. 

14, 1912) remarks that Professor Walter Rippmann, like the rest of the English re- 
formers, turns such words as “answer,” “after,” and “grass” into “aanser,” “aafter,” 
and “graas,” etc., the double a in the new spelling of course representing the a in 
father. This will not go down in New York, nor in Edinburgh, nor in Dublin. It is 
essentially southern English. It may be added that in many English counties north 
of the Ouse and south of the Tweed usage differs from that of London and southern 
England. In W alker’s time the “a” in after was given the sound of a in * ‘fat.” See ask. 

Afton: af'ten^; [River in Ayrshire, Scotland]. 

Agaba: ag'e-ba^; agVba® [Apocrypha]. 

Agabus: ag'a-bus^; S-g^a-biis- [Bible]. 

Agag; e'gagi; a'gS-g^ [Bible]. 

Agagite: e'gag-oit^ or agVgait^; a'pg-it^ or M-gVglt^ [Bible]. 

again: e-gen'^; a-gSn'^, E. e-gen'^; I. a-gen'^; S. a-gen'^. Altho the pro- 
nunciation 9-gen' 1 is used occasionally in poetry, and is commonly heard in London 
and southern England, a-gen'i predominates throughout the English-speaking world. 
Derived from the Anglo-Sazon ongegrt., ongean, and the Middle English, agein, agaynr 
or agen, this word has been variously written from Wyclif’a time agen, agein, ageyn, and 
ayen. Shakespeare wrote: 


I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier yen; 
Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent. 
He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 

Burns, riming it with “chain,” penned the following: 


Sonnet Ixxlx. 


This day Time winds th* exhausted chain 
To ran the twelvemonth’s length again. 

Sketch, New Year's Day 1790 st. 1. 

against: 9-genst^^; a-gSnst'^. Compare again. 

agama: ag'e-ma^’ Sg'a-ma^ [A lizard of the Old World tropics]. 


2: ait, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; m6, get, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; I=e; g5, n6t, 6r, wdn, 



2d 


Aflalo 
Agathon 

1:0 = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifl = feud; dldn; go; o = sin^?; thin, this. 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Agamedes: ag'^e-mi'diz^; lig"a-me'de§2 [Gr. architect]. 

Agamemnon: ag'^a-mem'nen^ ; ag"a-m6m'n5n2 [Gr. leader in the Trojan 

war]. 

Agamenticus: ag'^d-men'ti-kus^; S^g'^a-m^nTi-ctis^ [Hill in York county, 

hlaine]. 

agamic: 8-[or e-]gam'ik^; a-[or a-]gS,m'ic2. 
agamist: ag'a-mist^; S.g'a-mist^. 
agamobium: ag"3-nao'bi-um^; S,g''a-mo'bi-iim2. 
agamogenesis: ag^a-mo-jen'i-sis^; S;g^Vmo-g5n'e-sIs-. 
agamous: ag'e-mus^; S.g'a-miis^. 
agamy: ag'e-mi^; 2;g'a-my2. 

Aganippe: ag"a-nip'P; ^g^'a-nlp'o^ [A Boeotian fountam^njrmph]. 

agape: a-gep'^; a-gap'^. C., Standard, St., W., & Wr., a-gap'h The pro- 
nunciation here recorded is that wtuch the writer has heard most trequentiy in the 
United States and Great Britain. It is given as alternative by C. & W., but is preferred 
by E , I,, & M. This pronunciation was first recorded by Perry (1775) but Walker 
(1791) introduced e-gap'i. 

agape: ag'a-pi^* S^gVpe^ [L., a love feast]. [England in 1846]. 

Agapemone: ag"a-pem'o-ni^; 2,g"a-p6m'o-ne2 [A religious community in 
Agapeti: ag"a-pi'taii; ag'Vpe'ti^ [A community of monks and virgins in 

the early Church]. 

Agapetus: ag'^a-pi'tus^; ^g'^a-peTtis^ [Either of two popes]. 

Agar: e'gdr^; a^gar- [Bible]. 

Agarenes : ag^e-rinz'^ or e"gd-rmz'i ; ^g"a-ren§'^ or a"ga-ren§'2 [Apocrypha] . 
Agarens: e'ga-renz^; a'ga-rSng^ [Douai Bible]. 

agaric: e-gar'ik^; a-gS.r'i-e^, Standard] C., M., W., & TTr. ag'e-rik^; B. 

ag''ar-ik^ ; 7. a-gar'ik^; Si. ag-ai^ik^. C., Jf., & W. record the Standard's preferred form 
as alternative. 

Agarttes: e'gar-oits^; a'gar-Its^ [Douai Bible]. 

Agaslas: a-ge'si-as^; a-ga'sl-^^ pEphesian sculptor]. 

Agassiz: ag'o-sU or (Fr.) a^ga^sl'^; ag'a-si or (Fr.) a"ga"si'2 [Swiss natu- 
ralists in United States]. 

agate^: ag'it^; ^g'at^ [A mineral]. 

agate^: a-get'^; a-gat'^ [N. Eng. or Scot., on the move]. 

Agatha: ag'a-fhd^; ^g'a-tha^ [Personal name. In D. a-ga'thd^; ar-ga'tha^. 
In Fr. Agathe, a^gdt'"'; a^gat^; Ger. a-gd'ta’^; a-ga'ta®; L. ag'a-ml^; S,g'a-th§2. In It., 
Pg,, & Sp., Agata, d'ga-tai; a'ga-ta; Sw. a-gd'ta^; S-ga'ta*]. 

Agatharchus: ag"a-thdr'kusU Sg'Vthar'chs^ [Gr. painter]. 

Agathocles: d-gafh'o-kliz^; a-gS,th'o-ele§^ [Tyrant of Syracuse]. 
Agathon: ag'a-fhen^; ag'ar-thbn^ [1, Gr, tragic poet. 2. An author named 

by Chaucer in the Prolog to his Legend of Good Wolnenl. 


2; wQlf, do; bdbk, boot; fpll, rule, cflre, bht, bhm; oil, b6y; go, gem; ipk; tihun, this. 
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A DESK-BCMDK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prSy; Mt, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bOm; 


Agave: 8-g6'vi^; a-ga've^. L a-ge'vi^; S, ag'av-i^ [In Greek legend, tke 
daughter of Cjidmus]. 

Agawam: ag'e-wem^; Sg'a-wam® [Colonial name of Ipswich, Hampden 

county, Maas., preserved in Nathaniel Ward’s The Simple Cobbler of Agawam (1647)]. 

Agde: agd^; agd^ [Fr. town], 
aged (a.): e'jed^; 

Time, that aged nurse. Keats Endymion bh. i, st. 25. 

I am a bending, aged tree. BtriiNS Lament of Clencairn 1. 25. 

aged (p.): ejd^; agd^, especially in compounds. 

Agee: or a'ge^ or a'ge- PBible]. 

agelast: ajVlast^; S,g'e-l^t- [One who never laughs]. 

Men whom Kabelals would have called agelasts. 

George Meredith in The Times, London, Feb. 5, 1877, p. 4, col. 5, 

Agen: a^san'^; a^^zhan'^ [Fr. town]. 

agendum: a-jen'dirm^; a-gSn'diim^. 

ageueslc: aj'^i-neshk^; S.g'^e-nSs'ie®; not aj'^i-ni'sik^. 

agenesis: a-jen'i-sis^; a-^Sn^e-sls® [Imperfect development]. 

agennesis: aj'^e-ni'sis^; S,g*'S-ne'sis“ [Absence of reproductive power; also, 

mixture of species]. 

Agenor ; a-ji'neri; a-ge'nbr® [In myth, a Pherdcian king; also, a warrior in 

the Trojan war]. 

agent: g'jentb* a'gSnt^. See the next, 
agential: e-jen^^aP; a-gSn'shal^. 
ager: e'jar^; a^ger^ [L., enclosed held]. 

Agesander: aj^i-san'dar^; agVsSn'der^ [Rhodian sculptor]. 

Agesilan of Colchos: a-jes'i-lanb kol'kesi; a-gfeh-lan^, edVeds [Leading 
character in “Amadia the Gaul,” bks. xi & xii], 

Agesilaus: 0 -jes®'i-le'usi; a-gSs"i-la'iis3 [Spartan king and conqueror.] 
Aggaba: ag'e-ba^; agVba^ [Apocrypha, R. V.]. 

Aggsens: a-gi'us^; a-ge'iis^ [Apocrypha, R. V.]. 
agger: aj'ar^; Sg'er; ^noi ag'ark 
Aggeus: a-gi'us^; a-ge'tis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Aggi: ag'oi^; Sg^i^ [Douai Bible]. 

Aggie: ag^i^; Sgl^ [Diminutive of Agnes]. 

agglutinant: a-glu'ti-nanti; a-glu'ti-nant^. E. & I. ag-glu'tin-anti; ikf. 

a-ghu^ti-nenti; S. ag-gldt'i-nanti; Wr. ag-glu'ti-nant^ 

agglutinative; a-glu'ti-na-tivb* S.-gl\j'ti-na-tiv2. C. a-glu'ti-m-tiv^: E. 

^-glu^tin-€-tivi; I. ag-glu'tin>?t-iv^ ; M, e-gliu'ti-ne'tivi; S. ag-glQt"i-ne'tivi; W, ^ 
gld'ti-ne-tiv^; Wr. ag-glu'ti-na-tiv^. 

aggrandize: ag'ran-doiz^* S-g'ran-diz^. 

2: 3Crt, ape, f&t, fare, fist, wh^t, aU; mS, g^t, prey.fSm; hit, ice; i*=e; !=g; g5, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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l:a = 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Agave 

agone 


final; i - habit; aisle; au == out; oil; iii = feud; (Oiin; go; o = sin^; thin, this. 


aggrandizement: agTan-doiz^ment^ or -mant^; ag'ran-diz'''mSiit2 

-rrient*. C. ag'ran-doiz-menti; E. eg-grandlz-manti; J. ag^gran-doiz-ment^; M. »-■ 
gran'diz-mant^ ; S. ag'gran-daiz'menti; W. a-gran'diz-ment^; TTr. ag^gran-daiz-manti. 
The first syllable of this word has been stressed since the days of Walker (1791), who 
gave the pennltima the diphthongal ai sound, Perry (1775) giving it the sound of i 
in “hit,” but accenting the antepenult. [Fatimitesl. 

Aghlabltes; ag'la-boits^; ag'ia-bits- [Arab dynasty that preceded the 
Aghrim: ©'grim^; a'grim^ [Parish in Galway]. 

Agia: e'gi- 0 ^; a'gi-a^ [Apocrypha], 
agile: ai'il^; ^g'il^; not a-joil'^. 
agility: a-jil'i-ti^; a-gil'i-ty^. 

Agincourt: a'' 5 ah"kur'^; a^'zhS.h''eiir'2. In English usage now commonly 
aj'in-kert^. 

agio: aj'i-o^ or e'ji-o^; ^g'i-o- or a'gi-o^. B, d'ji-o^; jbT. aj'i-o^; S. e'ji-o^; 
TVr. e'ji-o^ or ad'ji-oi [Exchange premium]. 

agiotage: aj'i-o-tij^’ iig'i-o-tag^, E, d'ji-et-ej^; I. e^ji-ot-ejS* S. e'ji-o-tej^'^; 

Tfr. aj'i-o-tejk 

Agis: e'jis^; a'gis® [Ancient Spartan kings]. 

Aglaia: e-gle'ya^; a-gla'ya^ [Gr., brightness. One of the three Graces], 
agley: a-gh'^ or a-gloi'S* a-gle'^ or a-gli'^ [Scottish, awry]. 

Agnadello: d"nya-del'lo^; a^'nya-dSl'lo^ [Village of Cremona province, 
Italy; scene of Venetian defeat]. 

agneau: a"nyo'^; a"nyo '2 lamb]. 

Agnes: ag'nes^; S-g^nSs^. Dan., D., Ge^ & L. ag'nes^; ag'nSs^: F. a'^nyes'^; 

a"nygs' 2 . It. Agnese: d'^nye'se^; a'^nye'sg^ [Feminine personal name. Compare Ines]. 
Agnoetse: ag'''no-Vti^; Sg'^no-eTe^ [Religious sect], 

Agnola: a-nyola^; a-nyo'la^ [It., Angelina]. 

agnomen: ag-no'men^; Sg-no'mSn^ [L., a personal name descriptive of 
some achievement, as, Scipio Africamts — ^the word in italics being the agnomen], 
agnomical: ag-nemVkaP; ^g-n6m'i-eaP. 
agnostic: ag-nesTik^; S-g-nbs'tie^. 

agnosticism: ag-nesTi-sizm^; S-g-nSs'ti-glgm^; riot ag-nes'tis-izm^. 
agnus: ag'nus^; ag'nhs^ [L., lamb]. — agni: ag'noi^; Sg'ni^; not ag'ni^. 

Agobard: ag'o-bord^ or (Fr.) a''goT)dr'^; S.g^o-bard^ or (Fr.) a^goT^^r'^ 
(Archbishop of Lyons in 816], * 

agoge: a-go'ji^; a-go'ge^ [In ancient Gr. music, rhythm; time], 
agogics: 0 -gej'iks^; a-gbg'ics^ [Theory concerning expression in music], 
agomphiasls: ag''©m-fai'9-sis^; Sg^bm-fi'a-sis^ pLoosening of the teeth], 
agon: ag'en^ or e'gen^; Sg'bn^ or a'gbn^ [Gr. assembly or games], 
agone^: ag'on^; S-g'on^ [An agonic line]. 

agone^: a-gen'^; a-gbn^ [Archaic form of ago]. Compare gone. , 


2: wQlf, dft; bd6k, b^t; f^, riRle, cfire, bilt, bftm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: Ortistic, firt; fat, fftre; fast; get, pr^^y; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rCile; but, burn; 

Agonistes: ag'^o-nis'tez^; ftg"o-iits'te§^ [Gr. contestant. Compare Samson]. 

agora: ag^’o-ra^; S;g'o-ra^ — o as in “obey,” 'tiot as in ^‘go” [Gr. popular as- 
sembly]. 

Agostinho: u*'gos-ti'nyo^; ii'^gos-ti'nyo^ [Pg., Augustine]. 

Agostino: a^gos-ti'no^; a'^gos-ti'no- [It., Augustine]. 

Agoult: a'^gu"^; a^gu'^ [Fr. countess and author]. 

Agra: a'gre^ : a'gra^. TT. d'grd^. If the final a be given the sound of a in 

“art” the chief stress should fall on the last syllable, a'^gra'S but this is seldom or never 
heard. [Division of British India.] 

Agram; a'grurn^ or eg'rem^; a'gram^ or ag'ram^ [City of Hungary]. 
Agramante: d"gra-mdn'tei; a"gra-man'te 2 of the Moors in Ariosto's 
“Orlando Furioso”]. 

agrarian: s-grar'i-an^ ; a-grir'i-an^; not ag-re'ri-enh See bakbarian. 
agr6g§: a'^gre^'se^^ ; a'^gre^zhe'^ [Fr., added], 
agrestial: a-gres'(?haP; a-grSs'chaP. 

agrestian; 0 -gres'(fiieni; a-gr^s'chan^, ^ ^ ^ [Irmamorato”]. 

Agrlcane: d"gri-kd'ne^; a^gri-ea'ne^ [Tatar King in Boiardo's ‘‘Orlando 
Agricola: e-grik'o-ld^* a-grfc'o-la^ [Roman general, governor of Britain], 
agriculture: ag'n-kuPdhur^ or -tiur^; ilg'ri-etil"chur ^ or -tur^; not -dher^. 
agriculturist: ag*'n-kuF( 5 hur-ist^ or-tiur-ist^; ag^ri-etiFchur-ist^ or -tur-ist®. 
Agrigentum: ag^n-jen'txim^; S,g"ri-g6n'ttim2 [Greek city of ancient Sicily; 

modern Girgenti], 

agrimony; agTi-mo-m^; ag'ri-mo-ny^; not e-grim'o-m^. 

Agrippa: e-grip'a’^; a-grlp'a^ [Roman statesman & general]. 

Agrippina; ag'^n-pai'na^; S-g^'ri-pi'na^; not ag-rip-ai'na^ [1. Mother of 
Caligula, 3. Mother of Nero], 
ague: e'giu^; a'gu^; not eg'yu^ [Chills and fever]. 

Aguilar (Grace): a*'gi-ldr'^; a^'gi-lar'^. In Sp. gu before e ki are pro- 
nounced as g in go. [English authoress of Sp. descent.] 

Agulnaido: d^'m-nakdo^ or [Colloq.] ag"wi-nal'doS* a'‘'gi-nal'do 2 or [Colloq.] 
fig^wi-nSl'’do2 [Filipino leader], 

Aguirre: a-gi're^; a-gj're^ [Sp. explorer]. 

Agulhas: a-guFyas^; a-gyl'yas^ [Pg., needles; cape of Southern Africa]. 
Agur: e'gur^; a^gtir^ [Bible]. 

Agyleus: a-joi^yus^; a-gi'y^^ [In Gr. myth, Apollo], 

Agynlan: a-jinVan^; a-gynfi-an^ [A Gnostic sect of the 7th cent.]. 

agyrate: a-jai'ret^; ar-gy'rat^. 

aha^ {inter j .) ; a-ha'^; a-ha'®. 

aha^ (n.): a^ha^; d-'ha^ [Sunken fence; also, ha^ha]. 


2: art, Spe, fS-t, f&re, fast, wh^t, s^U; m€, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; i=g; I=g; gd, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; in = feud; <fhin; go; g — sin^; fhdn, this. 

Ahab: e'hab^; [Bible]. 

Ahalab: e'he-lab^; a'ha-l^b^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abalya: a-hal'ya^; a-hal'ya^ [In Hindu legend, a beautiful woman: wife of 
Rishi Gautama]. 

Ahara: a-har'a^; a-h^r'a- [Douai Bible]. 

Aharab: a-har'uB a-Mr'a^ [Bible]. 

Aharehel: o-har'i-heB; a-har'e-h^Jl- [Douai Bible]. — Abarhel: o-hor'lieB; 

a-har'hel2 [Bible]. 

Ahasai: o-he'sai^ or o-bas'i-cdb' a-ba'sP or a-has'a-I^ [Bible]. 

Ahasbai; o-has'boi^ or e-has'bi-ai^; a-Ms'bi- or a-ha^lDa-i^ [Bible]. 
Abasthari: e-has'thd-rcii^; a-hSs'tha-rP [Douai Bible]. 

Abasuerus: 3-haz">ui-i'rus^; a-hjl§"yu-e'riis2 [1. The legendary Wandering 

Jew. 3. One of several Median or Persian kings]. 

Abava: a-he'va^; a-ha'va^ [Bible]. 

Abaz: e'haz^; a'Mz^ [Bible]. 

Abazi: a-he'zoi^; a-ha'zi^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abaziab: e"hd-zai'a^; a'^ha-zi'a^ [Bible]. 

Abban: d'ban^; a'bSai^ [Bible]. 

Aber: a'hSr^ pBible]. 

Abi^: e'hoi^; a'hi^ [Bible], 
abi^; a-hj^^ [Hawaiian fish]. 

Abla: a-hoi'a^; a-hi'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Abiab: e-hoi'e^; a-hiV PBible], 
Abialon: a-hoi'e-len^; a-hi'a-lSn^ [Doxm Bible]. 

Abiam: a-hai'am\* a-hi^am^ [Bible]. 

Abian: a-hoi'an^; a-hi'an^ [Bible], 

Ablas: a-hoi'as^; a-hi'as^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abicam: a-hcd'kam^; a-hi'-eS^m^ [Douai Bible]. 

Abiezer: e''hai-I'zar^; a'^hi-e'zer^ [Bible]. 

Abibud: a-hcd'hudS* a-hi'hM^ [Bible]. 

Abijab; a-hai'ja^; a-hi'ja^ [Bible]. 

Ablkam: a-hcd'kam^; a-hi'kSm^ [Bible. Compare Ahicam]. 

Abilud: a-hcd'ludi; a-hifiM^ [Bible]. 

Abimaaz: a-him'a-az^; a-him'a-az^ [Bible]. 

Ablman: a-hai'man^; a-hi'man^ [Bible]. 

Ablmeleeb: a-him'i4ek^; a-him'e-lSe^ [Bible]. 

Ablmotb; a-hoi'methb* a-hi'mbth® [Bible]. 

Ablnadab: a-hin'a-dab^; a--hin'a-d 3 ,b 2 [Bible]. 

2: wolf, do; bdhk, bd&t; fgll, rule, cttre, but, bbm; 611, boy; go, gem; iuk; thin, this, 
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1 : artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gO; net, or; full, riile; but, burn; 


Ahinoam: a-kin'o-am^ j a-Mn'o-km^ [Bible]. 

Ahio: a-hoi'o^; a-hi'o^ [Bible]. 

Ahion: a-hcd'an^; a-hi'on^ [Douai Bible]. 

AMr: a-hir'^; a-hlr'^ [Hindu caste]. 

Ahira: e-hoi'rs^; a-bi'ra- [Bible]. 

AMram: a-hai'ram^; a-ki'ram^ [Bible]. — Ahiramites: a-hai'ram-aits^; 

a-hl'ram-its® [Bible]. 

Ahisahar: a-liisVhdr^; a-MsVhar^ [Douai Bible. Compare Ahishahar]. 
Ahisamach: a-his'e-mak^; a-Ms'a-mae^ [Bible]. 

Ahlsar: a-hoi'sar^; a-hi'sar^ [Douai Bible]. 

Ahishahar: a-hi^'a-har^ or a-bai'^a-har^; a-Hsh'a-bar^ or a-hi'sha-har^ 
[Bible. CJompare Ahisahar]. 

Ahishar: a-hoi'^ar^; a-hi'sliar^ [Bible. Compare Ams^AFt]. 

Ahithophel: a-bifh'o-feB; a-hith'o-fSB [Bible. Compare Achitophel]. 
Ahltob: a-hoi'teb^; a^hi'tdb^ [Apocrypha]. 

Ahituh: a-hoi'tub^; a-hl'ttlb^ [Bible]. 

Ahiud : a-hoi' ud^ ; a-hi'tid^ [Douai Bible] . 

Ahlab: d'labS* adUb^ [Bible], 

Ahlal: d'loi^; a'li^ [Bible], 

Ahlquist: dl'kwist^; al'kwlst® [Finnish philologist], 

Ahmadahad: a^ma-da-bud'^; a"ma-da-bad'® [District & capital, Bombay 
pres., British India]. 

Ahmednagar : d*'med-nug'ar^; a*^m6d-ntig'ar^ [District & capital, Bombay 

pres,, British India], 

Ahoah: a-ho'a^; a-ho'a^ [Bible]. 

Ahoe: a-ho'iS’ a-ho^e^ [Douai Bible]. 

Ahohlte: e-ho'hait^; a-ho'hit^ [Bible]. 

Aholah: d-ho'la^; a-ho'la- [Bible]. 

Aholiah: a-ho'li-ab^; a-ho'ii-S,b2 [Bible]. 

Aholibah: e-helh-be^ or 9-h5'li-b8^; a-hbki-ba^ or a-ho'ii-ba^ [Bible]. 
Aholihamah: e-hel'k-be'ma^; a-hbFi-ba'ma^ [Bible]. 

Ahriman: d'"n-man^; a'ri-man^ [In Persian myth, the ruler of the do- 
minion of darkness]. 

Ahuttzotl: a^wit-zo^tP; aliwit-zo'tP [Mexican king of the 12th century], 
Ahumai: a-hiu'moi^ or -mi-ai^; a-hu^mP or -ma-i^ [Bible], 

Ahuramazda: a^u-ra-maz'da^; a"hu-r^mS,z'da® [In Zoroastrianism, the 

Supreme God]. 

Ahuzam, Ahuzzam: 9-hu'zam^; ar-hu^zS-m* [Bible]^ 

0: Srt, ai>e, fSt, fare, fast, what, all; m6, g6t, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i—6; i=ag; g6, n6t, dr, w6n. 
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Ahinoam 

Ailath 


final; i = iiabit; cdsle; au = out; oil; iii = feud; go; 5 = siu^; thin, this. 


Ahuzzath: a-huz'efli^; a-iiiiz'ath^ [Eible]. 

Ahzai: d'zoi^; a'zi^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 
ai: d'P; a'P [A tliree4oed sloth], 

Ai^: e'oi^ or cd^; a'i^ or [ 1 . A Bible city. 2* In Babylonian myth, the 
female power of the sun]. 

Ai^; oi^; [Rns. river]. 

Aia: e'ye^; a'ya^ [Douai Bible]. — Aiah: e-oi'e^ or e'y^^J a-Fa^ or a'ya^ 
[Bible]. 

Aialon: a'ya-lSn^ [Douai Bible]. 

Aiantea : e^yan-ti'y ; a"y ^n-te'ya^ [Festivals observed in Greek antiquity] 
Aiath: e-oi'afh^ or e'yath^; a-I'ath^ or a^ydth^ [Bible]. 

Alda: d-i'de^; a-i'da^ [Title of an opera by Verdi, and the name of its 
heroine, an Ethiopian captive]. 

aide-de'camp: ed'5=diskamp"^ or (Fr.) ed'^de^kah'^^; ad'^descS.mp''^ or (Fr.) 
ad'‘‘de*ean'' 2 . i?, & J.ed'de-keni; M. edMa-kan'i or (Fr.) ed'de-ken''i; S. ed'de-keo^; 
TFr. edh-k©]]!. The e of the pemiltima is weak and should not be rendered long e as 
by some phoneticists. Walker (1806) recorded the Fr. pronunciation and remarked: 

Aid-de-camp . . . like most other military terms from the French, is universally adopted; 
hut the polite pronunciation of the nasal vowel in the last syllable is not to be attained by 
a mere Englishman. Walkee CrUical Pronouncing Diet. p. 15 (1806). 

aide-memoire [F.]: ed"me"mwdr'i; ad"-m§''mwar'2 [An aid to memory], 
Aldoneus: e'h-do'm-us^; aT-do'ne-iis^ [In Gr. myth, Hades or Pluto], 
aiglet: e'glet^; a'glSt^ [In heraldry, an eaglet]. 

Aiglon : e^gleh^ ; a'gloh^ [Fr., the eaglet. Cognomen of the son of N apoleon 

Bonaparte sometimes known as Napoleon II or the Duke of Reichstadt; also, title of 
a drama of which he is the central figure]. 

Algnan: e^'nyah'^; a^nyah'^ [Fr. scholar; translator of Homer’s “Iliad”], 
aigrette: e'gret^; a'grSt^. C. & TF. e-gret'^; M. e'gnt^; TFr. a-gret'^. 
Aigues-Mortes: eg"mert'i; ag"m6rt'2 [Fr. town], 
alguiere: e"gi-ar'i or e"gyar'i; a"gi-er'2 or a"|ygr'2 [Fr., a ewer or flagon], 

algulUe: e'gwil'i or e'gwili; a"gwil'“ or a'gwfl^. In Fr. the final syllable is 

obscured, g^gwil'ei. 

AlguUlon: e"gwl’'y 0 h'i; a"gwi"y6h'2; not e-gi-yen'i [Fr. town and dukedom]. 
AJUa: e-oi'ja^ or oi'ja^; a-i'ja^ or i'ja^ [Bible]. 

Aijalon: e'[or cd'Jja-len^,* a'[or i']ja46n2 [Bible, a valley; also a city in 

Alieleth-shahar: oi-jiTeth-^eliari; HeTSth-shaOiars [Bible]. 

Aiken: ^'ken^; aTiSn® [Personal & place name]. 

Alia: e'l-la^; a'i-la^ [Douai Bible], 
ailanthus: ^-lan'thus^; a-lS,n'thtis®. 

Ailath: e'l-lafh^; a'i-ISth^ [Douai Bible]. 


2: w^lf, dft; bddk, bd&t; fyll, ri|le, efire, bdt, bum; 6il, bdy; go, keraj i®k; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr^y; hit, police; obey, go; not, gr; fllll, rtflie; buty bftm; 

aileron: e'li-ren^ or e^ld-ron'^; a'k-rOn^ or a"le-r6n'^. 

Ailesbury : eiz'bar-i^; al§'bur-y- [English family name. Corruption of AS. 
Acglcsberg. Compare Aylesbury]. 

AiiUn: ol'ym-; al'^un^ [In Ir. legend, the daughter of Lewy]. 

Ailly: a'^yi^^; [Fr. cardinal, Pierre d’Ailly]. 

ailment: ePment^j aPment-. In conversation the ^al syllable -ment is 

obscured; seldom or never is it given the formal pronunciation -ment^. 

Ailsa Craig; el'se kreg^; aPsa crag^ [Islet in Firth of Clyde]. 

Aimak: cd'mak^; i'miik^ [Afghan tribe]. 

Almard: e^mdr'^j a^mar'^ \Ft. traveler], 

Ain^; e'lnS* a'in^ [Bible]. 

Ain-: ah^; iih^ [Fr. river & departm.ent]. 
ain^: en^; an- [Scot., own]. 

ain^: d'yin^j a'yin^ [Hebrew letter. Spelled also ay in]. 
ain§: e'^ne'^; a'^ne'- [Fr., elder; as, Dumas, aine]. 

AinmUller: oin'mul-er^; in'mul-er® [German painter]. 

Aino: oi'no^; i'no^ [A people of Japan. Spelled also Ainu, -nu^; -nu^]. 
aire: cti'rP or ar^; i're® or dr^ [In Ir. history, a freeman]. 

Aire; ar^; ^r^ [Fr. town]. 

Aims: e-cii'rus^; a-i'riis^ [Apocr 3 .’pha]. 

Aisha or Ayesha: d'l-she^ or a'i-sha^ or a'sha^ [Mohammed^s 

favorite wife], 
aisle: oiP; il^. 

Aisne: en^; an^ [Fr. river and department]. 

ait; et^; at^ [An islet. From AS. Iget, diminutive of ig, island. Sometimes 

written eyot, oi^et^; y^St^j. 

Altehlson: echh-san^; ach'i-son^ [An English family name]. 

Alton: e'tan^; a't5n^ [Scottish botanist]. 

Aix^; eksS' aks^ [Fr. cathedral city]. 

Aix^: e^; a^ [Fr. island in the mouth of the Charente river off which 

Napoleon I surrendered to the English on the “Bellorophon” in 1815]. 

Aix-la^Cliapelle: eks^da^^a'^pel'^; aks'^=la^ 9 ha''pSP® [Prussian city]. 
Alx^les^Balns: eks*'de=bah'^; aksMe:=bS,n'2 [French town]. 

Ajaccio: a-yd'(5ho^; a-ya'cho®. In Italian the letter i before a vowel has 

the sound of i or y. [Capital of Corsica, birthplace of Napoleon I.] 

Ajah: e'ja^; a'ja^ [Bible], 

Ajalon; aj'a-len^; S-j'a-ldn® [Bible]. 

Ajan': a- 5 dn'^; a-zhan'^ [Former name of east African coast from Zanzibar 

to Cape Guardafui]. 


8: art, &pe, flit, fSre, fiist, wln^t, niS, g^, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=g; i-e; g6, ndt, dr, wOn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


aileron 

alamode 


== habit; aisle; au - out; ©il; ifi = feud; (ihin; go; O = sins'; thin, tfais. 


Ajax; e'jaks^; a'jaks^ [In Gr. myth, son of Telamon; a hero of the Trojan 

war]. 

Ajodhya: a-yod'ya^; a-yod'ya^ [Indian city of pilgrimage]. 

Akan: e'ken^; a'kan^ [Bible] . 

Aka tan: ak'o-tan^; ak'a-tS-n^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Akbar: ak'bar^; ^k'bar^. From the Arabic aghar, “very great.’’ [Mogul 

emperor of Hindustan.] 

Akeldama: a-kel'da-me^; a-kSl'da-ma^. Compare Aceldama. 
Akerman^; ak'er-men^; ak'er-man- [Family name]. 

Akerman^: d'kar-man^; a'ker-man^ [Russian city]. 

Akersf Douglas: e'karz^dug'las^; a'kerg^dhg'las^ [British family name]. 
Akka: ak'a^; ak'a^; not ak'e^ [1. Syrian town. 3. Saharan village]. 

Akkos: ak'ez^; ak'bg^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Akkra: ak’ra^; S-k'ra^; not dk'ra^ [Capital of Gold Coast Colony]. 

Akkub: ak'ub^; ilk’tib^ [Bible]. 

Akrabattine: ak'Ta-ba-tcd'ni^; S-k'Ta-ba-ti'ne^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 
Akrabbim: ak-rab'im^; Sk-rab'im^ [Bible]. 

Akron: akTan^; S,k'ron2; not e'krun^ [A city in Ohio], 

Akud: ak'ud^; ak’iid^ [Apocrypha], 
ala: ela^; a'la^ [L., wing]. 

H la: d Id^; a la^ [Fr., after the manner of; according to], — h la carte: d Id 
kart'^; a la eSrt'S; not a la kdrt'i. The pronunciation oi a la when used in combination 
with other words does not change. [Fr., by the card.] 

Alabama: al"a-bam'a^; S,r'a-bdm'a^; not ar'a-bd'mak 

alabaster (a. & 7^.); ak 0 -bas"t 8 r^; Sl'a-bas'Ter^. E. al-e-basUer^; I. al'a- 

bas'tur^. 

Aladdin: e-lad'm^; a-lM’in^ [In the “Arabian Nights,” the hero of the 

story of “Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp”]. 

Alain de Lille: aTah' da lil^; a"lS,h' de lil^ [Fr. sage]. 

Alamath: al'a-mafh^; ai'a-m^th^ [Douai Bible]. 

Alameda: dTa-me'da^; aTa-me'da^ [A coxmty & city in California]. 
Alameth: al'a-meth^ or a-le'mefh^; SFa-mSth^ or a-la'mdth^ [Bible]. 
Alammelech: a-lam'i4ek^; a-lS-m'eddc® [Bible]. 

alamo: dla-mo^; a'la-md^ [Sp.^^Am. cottonwood; specif., a m^ion build- 
ing of San Antonio, Texas, where Colonel James Bowie, W. B. Travis, and David 
Crockett with 140 men opposed Santa Anna with 4,000 Mexicans in 1836]. 

alamode: dTd"mod'^; aTa^'mdd'^. The pronunciation al-a-mod'^; ai-a- 
mod'®, introduced by Walker, is erroneous. Wlien first used in English the word was 
written aU^a^mode. To-day it is properly treated as three French words, d la mode [Fr,, 
according to custom; as, o^f d to Tniode]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bobk, b5£t; fijU, rule, cOre. btit, bftm; 611, bdy; go. gem; iok;‘ thin, this. 
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a la mort: a la m§r^^; a la mor'- [Fr., to the death. Formerly An^cized 
and wTitten as one word, alamort, then pronounced aF e-mart' i; 

Alamotb: aFa-mefh^ or -mofh^; aFa-m6th^ or -moth® [Bible], 

Alan: aFan^; S-Fan® [Masculine personal name]. Fr. Alain, d*'lah'^; 
a"lS,h'2; It. & Sp. Alano, a-la'nd^; a-ia'no®. 

Aland: oland^; a'lSnd®. Standard^ between e'- & oland^ [Russian island 
group in Gulf of Bothnia]. 

^ Tanglalse: alah'^glez'^:alah^gla§'®[Fr., literally, ^‘in the English style.” 

In Fr., adjectives derived from proi>er nouns are correctly written with a small initial 
letter]. 

Alani: e-le'noi^; a-la'ni® [An ancient nomadic people of Europe & Asia]. 

A1 Araf: dl d'rof^: al a'raf®; not al dr'df^ [In the Koran, the boundary be- 
tween heaven and hell]. 

Alarlc: aFa-rik^: aiVrie^ [Masculine personal name]. In Fr., a'^la'^rik'^; 
a^TS-^rie'*; G. Alarich, a'ld-rin'i; Sp. Alarico, a'^ld-il'koi; a'la-ri'eSS; L. 

Alaiicus, al''e-rai'k8si; Sl^'a-ri'ens®; Dan. Alarik, d'ld-riki; a'la-rik®. 

alarum: a-ldr'mn^ or a-lar'um^; a-lar'tim^ or a-lS,r'tim®. C., E., S,, & W. 
prefer a-lar'inni; J. arldr'um^; M. s-lar'amM Wr. a-la'rami. Perry (1775) favored 
e-le'rami. 

alas: a-las'^; a-las'®; riot a-las'^. 

Alastor: e-las'terM a-l£ls't5r®; not aFas-tar^ [1. In myth, Zeus. 3. In 

Homer & Ovid, a Lycian slain by Odysseus], 

alate^: elet^; a'lat® [Winged], 
alate®: a-let'^; a-lat'® [Lately]. 

a lattlciulo: a Idt'^ti-dhi'ni-o^; a lat*^ti-cIu'ni-6® [It., so as to resemble 

milk; said of glassware decoration], 
alay: a-le'^j a-la'® [To carve]. 

alaya: a-la'ya^; arla'ya® [In theosophy, the cosmic principle], 
alb; alb^; Alb®; wi dbk 

alba^: aFba^; Al'ba® [1. The alb, 2. The white substance of the central 

nervous system]. 

alba®: al'ba^; aFba® [A lyric poem of the troubadors]. 

Alba^: dl'bai; aFba® [A town in Italy]. 

Alba®: aFbe^; AFba® [Gaelic name for Scotland]. 

Alba Longa: allba leq'ge^; Al'ba 15n'ga® [A city of ancient Latium; 

legendary birthplace of Romulus & Remus]. 

alban: al'ben^; AFban® [A chemical product]. [Britain] 

Alban: eF or alT>8n^; or Al'ban® [First Christian martyr in Great 
AlbanI: al-bd'na^; al-ba'ni® [Canadian soprano: Emma Lajeunesse]. 
Albania: al-be'ni-e^; Al-ba'ni-a® [A Balkan country]. 

Albany^: ollDd-m^; al'ba-ny® [1. Capital of New York State. 2. Scottish 
duicedoml. 


2: akt, Ape; fSt, fare, fist, what, iill; m®, get. prgy, f6m; hit, Ice; I=S; I=S; go, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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Albany-; arba**m^; ai'ba-ny^ [The Scottish highlands; ancient name]. 

Albati: al-be'tai^; §.l-ba'tP [A European fanatical loth cent, sect, the 
White Brethren]. 

albatross: ai'be-tros^; ^.I'ba-trSs^. C. & TF. al'be-tres^; L & S. al'ba-tres^. 

E., I., M., S., & \Vr., agreeing with Standard, give to the last syllable the sound of o 
in “not ’’ 

O ! is it thy will Incumbent on night 

On the breezes to toss? (As she on the air) 

Or, capriciously still. To keep watch with delight 

Like the lone Albatross, On the harmony there? 

Edgar Allan Poe Al Aaraaf pt. il, st. 4. 

albe^: el-bi'^; al-be'^ [Albeit]. 

albe^: al'bF; iirbe^ [Roman Antiq., an album]. 

Albemarle: al'bi-mdrP; arbe-marP; not aFbi-mdrP [County, island, or 

sound; also, dukedom or earldom]. 

Alberic; al'be-rik^; S^Fbe-rlc^ [Masculine personal name], 

Albericb: dl'ber-mi; al'bSr-iH^ [In Ger. myth, a vassal of the Nibelungen 

kings; also, a dwarf in Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibelung’’]. See Aubrey. 

Alberico: See Aubrey. 

Alberoni: dl'Ue-ro'ni^; al"be-r6'ni2 [It. cardinal & statesman]. 

Albers: ahberz^; aPbers^; not dPbers^ [Ger. physician]. 

Albert: al'bert^; iihbert^ [Masculine proper name]. Fr. al'lDar'i; ahUer'^', 
Sw. dl'berti; al'bSrt^; It. & Sp., Alberto: ol-ber'to^; al-bSr'to2; L., Albertus: al- 
bur'tus^; al-ber'tus^. 

Alberta: al-bur'te^; S-l-ber'ta^ [Feminine proper name and Canadian 

province]. 

Alberti: ol-berTl^; al-bSr'ti^ [1. Dutch theologian. 2. Ger. anatomist. 
3. It. architect or painter]. 

albertite: al'bert-ait^; ahbert-it^. 

Albertville^: al'bart-viP; S,rbert~vil2 [A town in Alabama]. 

Albertville^: cil'lDar"vil'^; alT)erVil'2 [A town in France], 
albertype; al'ber-toip^; S,l'ber-t 5 ^ 2 ^ 

Albi: al"bi'^; ar'bF^ [Fr. cathedral city whence came the Albigenses]. 
Albigenses: al'lDi-jen'siz^; aUbi-g6n'se§2 [A sect of religious reformers of 

the llth to the 13th centuries: named from Albi]. 

Albinen: cd-bi'nen^; al-bi'nSn^ [Swiss mountain village]. 

albino: al-bcd'no^: ^.l-bi'no^. C., 7., M., S,, TF., & PFr., -no^. E. & TFr. 

give al-bi'noh and M. al-bin'o^ as alternative. 

Alboni: ol-bo'ni^; al-bo'ni^ [It. contralto], 

alborak: aFbo-rak^; S^l'bo-rS-k^. E, al-ber'ek^,* 7. & S. an^o-rak'^ [Ar., the 

white mule on which Mohammed is said to have gone to heaven]. 

Albrecht; al'brent^; ai'brSHt^. 

Albuera: drT)U-e'ra^; al'litL-e'ra®; not ol-bwe'ra^ [Sp. town]. 

2* wolf, dfi; bdbk, boot; fuU, ri}le, chre, b&t, bfiim; dll, boy; go, ^em; tffk; thin, this. 
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Albufeira: ar'bu-fe'I-ra^; tirbu-fp'i-ra- [Pg. seaport]. 

albuginea: al-biu-jin'i-d^; arbu-^n'e-a^; not ar^iu-jin'i-a^ — the penulti- 

ninte is obscure. 

albumen: al-biu'men^; iii-bu'm^n-. 
albumin: al-biu'mm^; Si-bu'niin-. 

albuminuria: al-biu"mi-mu'n-s^; a.l-bu''mi-iiu'ri-a-. — Note that the pri- 
mary* stress is on the antepenult. 

Albuquerque^; aFTDu-ker'ke*; al'lDU-kSr^e^ [Pg. navigator]. 
Albuquerque-: al'bu-kur^b* SFbu-kerOce^. /Sto?^£iard:? arbiu-kurkk [City 

in Xew Slexico.] 

Alburg: eFburg^; al^burg^ [Wllage in Vermont]. 

Albury: ekber-i^; akb^r-y- [Tovtl in New South Wales]. 

Albyn: al^bin^, iikbfn- [Scottish name for Scotland]. 

alcabala: ak'ka-vd'la^; akTca-va'la-. In Sp. h when between vowels be- 
comes a bilabial v hav-ing the sound of 5 softened by not bringing the lips into firm 
contact [Sp. ta.x]. 

Alcaeus: al-si'usb* ^il-^e'tis^ [Gr. poet]. 

Alcaic; al-ke'ikb‘ Sl-ca'ie- [Pertaining to Alcseus]. 

alcalde: ai-kol'de^ or al-kakdi^; al-eal'de^ or S-l-eS-l'de^ [Sp., magistrate]. 

Alcamenes: al-kam'i-niz^; iil-cS-rn'e-nes^ [Gr. sculptor]. 

Alcafiiz: dl'Tca-mufh'^; ak'-ea-nyth'- [Sp. town]. 

Alcantara: al-kdn'ta-rab* al-ean'ta-ra- [Sp. monk]. 

Alcantarine: al-kan^te-rinb* al-ean'ta-rfn^ [A Franciscan of the order of 

Alcantara]. 

alcazar: al-kd'zar^ or (Sp.) al-ka'£har^; Sl-ea'zar- or (Sp.) al-ca'thar- [Sp. 

or Moorish palace]. 

alcazava: dl'Tja-fhdVa^; al^ka-thaVa^ [Sp., fort]. 

Alceste; al''sest^i; aP^Sst'- [Hero of Moliere, Le Misanthropi]. 

Alcester: els'ter^ or es'tar^; ^s'ter- or ^'ter- [Eng. tottm and personal 

name]. In England the tendency is toward shortening many of the proper names. 
See Alxwick, Alnemouth, Alvebton. 

Alcestis: al-ses^tis^; ill-gSs'tfs^ [Class. Myth. A daughter of Peiias]. 
alchemic: al-kem'ik^; ai-eSm'ie^. 

alchemist: akki-mist^; al'ce-mist^; not aPId-misti [The e in this and the 

following word has the same sound as e in “valley,” not as e in “me,” as is sometimes 
erroneously claimed]. 

alchemy; al'ki-mi^; SF^e-my^; not al'ki-roi^. See preceding, 
alchitran: al'la-tran'b* Jir'-ei-trSn'^; not aPdhi-tran^^ [Resinous exudation 

from fir-trees]. 

Alciati: ai-c5hd'tP; al-cha'tP [It. author and jurist]. 

Alcihiades: aPsi-bcd'e-diz^; iik' 9 i-bi'a-de §2 [Athenian general]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; m5, gft, prey, fSrn; hit, Ice; i=e; i=o; go, not, or, w6n. 
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Alcidas: aFsi-das^; al'^i-das- [Spartan naval commander]. 

Alcides: al-soi'diz^; ^i-^Fdes- [Class. Myth. Hercules as grandson of 

Alcaeus]. 

Alcimus; al'si-mus^; SlF^i-intis- [Jewish high priest & Hellenist leader]. 

Alcinons: al-sin'o-us^; S-l-^in'o-fis- [Gr. philosopher; also a king in 
Homer’s “Odyssey”]. 

Alciphron: aFsi-fron^; 3.1'^i“fr6n- [Gr. sophist; also, title of poem by 
Moore] 

Alcira: al-thi'ra^; M-thi'ra- [Sp. town]. 

Alcmseon: alk-mi'en^; ^k-me'hn- [Gr. philosopher; also {Class. Myth.), 

leader of Epigoni against Thebes]. 

Alcmena, / alk-mi'neb -nP; illc-me'na-, -ne^ [Class. Myth. Mother of 
Alcmene: \ Hercules]. 

Alcock: el'kek^; ai'-edk- [Eng. family name]. 

Alcofribas Nasier: al"ko"fri"bd' nd"si"c'^; alkoYri'Ua' na'Vx"e'2 [Pen^ 
name of Francois Uabelaisj. 

Alcoran: al"ko-rdn'^; hF'eo-ran'^. C. al'ko-ran^; E. al-kor'on^; 1. al'ko- 

ran^; M, al-ko-ran'^ or al'ko-ran^; S alTib-ran^'i; al'ko-ranh Notwithstan<^ng the 
variety of pronunciations recorded by lexicographers, the pronunciation given by 
Worcester is followed by the majority of persons who_use the word^. Walker pro- 
nounces it al'ko-ran.!. Orientalists pronounce it aPko'^ran'^ [Fr., the Koran, from Ar., 
al, the, & qordn, book]. 

Alcorn: ekkom^; alk6m2.[l. Am. statesman. 3. County in Tvlississippi]. 
alcornoque; dk'ker-no'ke^; al'kor-no'ke^ [Sp., a S. Am. medicinal bark], 
Alcott: eFket^; alkSt^ [Am. author]. 

alcove: aFkov^ or al-kov'^; M'cov^ or dl-eov'^. The pronunciation recorded 

by Walker, who accents the final syllable, is that preferred by M. <k recorded as pre- 
vailing in England to-day. It was indicated by ail lexicographers from Perry (1775) 
to Webster (1S2S); the latter, however, accented the penult. 

Alcoy; dl-kol^; al-eo'y- [Sp. town]. 

Alcnescar: al-kweslmr^; al-ewesk‘ar2 [Sp. town]. 

Alenin: al'kwin^; al'cwm-; not al-ku'm^ [Eng. scholar]. 

Alcyone: al-sai'o-ni^ ; dl-gy'o-ne^ [Class. Myth. Daughter of iEolusj. 
alcyonite: aFsi-o-ncdt^; dF^y-o-nit^ [A spcnge^like fossil]. 

Aidan: al-ddn'^; al-dan'^ [Siberian mountain & river], 
aldane: aPden^; M'dan^ [Chemical substance]. 

Aldborough: eldlDur-o^ or e'bra^; aldUhr-o^ or aUro^ [Eng.town.] 
Aldebaran: al-deb'a-ren^; dl-dSb'a-ran^ [Ar., the follower: a star that fol- 
lows the Pleiades]. [Eng. town.] 

Aldebnrgb: el'bur-o^ or ePbro^; aFbur-o^ or alTro^; not ePda-burg^ 
Aiden: el'deni; aPd^n^ [Am. family & place name]. 

2: wQlf. dfi; bdt>k, boot; full, rule, ciire, but, bum; 6il, bdy; go, gem; iiik; thin, this. 



Aldenham 

Aifieri 

1: artistic, art; 
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far, fare; fast: jiet, prej*; Mt, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but. bum; 


Aldenham: orda-nam^; al'de-Tiam^ — the h silent [Eng. family name], 
alder: ei'dar-; arder-; not al'darh Compare elder. 

Alderete: ur'de-re'te^: al^de-re'te- [Sp. scholar], 
alderman: order-men^; td'der-man-; 7iot ahder-manh 
alder manic: dl"der-man'ik^; al'^der-nidn'ic-. 

Alderney: ordor-m^; ahder-ny- [Island in Eng. channel]. 

Aldershot: el'der-sEot^; ahder-shdt^ [Eng. town & military camp]. 
Aldhelm: uld'helm^; aldEelm- [Eng. bishop]. 

Aldiborontiphoseophornio : al"di-bO“ren''ti-fes^Eo-f6r'm-oi; ai''di-bo- 
idn'ti-iua'' co-iov'ni-o- [A haughty character in Henry Carey’s burlesque “Chronon- 
hotonthologos’’: applied by Sir Walter bcott as a nickname to James Ballantyne]. 

Aldine: el'doin^ or al'doin^; al'din- or ai'din-. C., E., & M. prefer the first; 

J., iS., TT., (k: n>. fa-vor the second. Sta?bdard prefers al'din^; Fallows, ardinh The 
pronunciation Gi'dia^ is used by many persons. [1. Belonging to, printed by or in 
imitation of Aldus iManutius or Ms family. 3. A book printed at the Aldine press.] 

Aldingar: ardin-gar^; ahdin-gar^ [1. In the Percy ‘Eeliques/’ a ballad 

about a faLe stew’ard. 2. A prior in Scott’s poem, “Harold the Dauntless’’]. 

Aldini: al-di'nib* al-di^ni^ [It. scholar or statesman]. 

Aldred; ahdred^; aPdrgd-; not al'dred^ [Eng. archbishop]. 

Aldrich: ehdrich^ or el'drij^; al'drich^ or al'drij^ [Am. author]. 

Aldridge: el'drijb* al'dridg- [Family name]. 

Alduin: dhdwin^; ai'dwin- [I^g of the Longobardi in 6th cent.]. 

Aldus: erdus^ or abdus^; al'dtis^ or Sl'dtis^ [Prenomen of Manutius]. 
Alea: a'le-a^ [A to^^m in ancient Arcadia]. 

Alecto; e-lek'tob* a-lSc^to- [Class, Myth. One of the Furies]. 

Alectryon: e-lek'tn-en^; a-lec'try-bn- [Gr., Chanticleer]. 

alegar: alfi-gar^ or e'h-gdr^; al 'e-gar- or a'le-gar^. E. el'i-ger^; I. el'i-guri; 

M., TT., & TFr. al'i-ger^; S. al'e-gdr^ [Sour ale]. 

Alema: al'i-meb* Sl'e-ma^ [Apocr3iT)ha]. 

Aleman^: dF'man'i; airman's [Fr. ecclesiastic]. 

Aleman^: d^le-rndn'^; a"le-man'2 [Sp. novelist]. 

Alemanni^: al"i-man'ai^; dF'e-mSii'P [Confederation of Ger. tribes]. 
Alemanui^: a"le-man'nii; a"le-maii'ni- [It. diplomat]. 

Alembert: d"lcm"bar'^; a'^lan'lD^r'^ [Fr. philosopher & encyclopedist]. 
Alemeth: al'i-mefh^ or a-li'me€h^; Sl'e-mdth^ or a-le'mSth^ [Bible]. 
Alemtejo: d"lan-te'30^; a^lan-te/zho^ [Pg. province]. 

Aleucon: a-len'san^ or {F.) a"lan"sen'i; a-len'^on^ or (F.) a"lan"c6n'2 [Fr. 

city]- 


aleph: e'lef^; alSf^; 7iot a'lef^ [First letter of Hebrew alphabet]. 


2: art, ape, f&t, fare, fast, what, all; me, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; gd, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Aidenham 

Alfieri 


1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = owt; eil; iii = fewd; (Hiin; go; 0 - si?ii7; this. 

Aleppo: a-lep'o^; a-lSp^o- [Turk, vilayet & city in Sjnia]. 

alert: a-lurt'^; a-lert'^; not akartk 

alerta: a-lar'ta^; a-ler'ta- [Sp. military call, “on duty”]. 

Alesia: a-li'sln-a^; a-le'shi-a- [A to^m of ancient Gaul]. 

Alesius: a-li'sTii-us^; a-le'shi-us^ [Scottish divine]. 

Alessandria: a'les-son'dri-a^; a''les-san'dri-a- [It. province & city]. 
Alessandro: a"les-san'dro^; a'les-san'dro- [It., Alexander]. 

Alessun: dda-sun^; a'le-sun^ [Norw. to^vn]. 

Alethea: aPi-fhi'a^or a-li'Chi-a^; S-Pe-the'a^ or a-le'the-a^ [A feminine per- 
sonal name]. Ger. d"l6-te'6i; a'le-tc'a^; It. Alitea: d‘'ll-te'ai; Sp. Aletea: 

d'^le-te'a^ ; a"lg-te'a2. 

alethorama: al"i-fho-rd'm8^; ar^e-tho-ra'ma-; not 0 -lefh"o-re'm 0 ^. 
alethoscope: 8-li'fho-skop^; a-le'tho-scop-; not a-leth'o-skop^. 

Aletium: B-li'^-um^; a-le'shi-ilm^ [Ancient Calabrian town]. 

Aleut; al'i-ut^; ai'e-ut^ [Native of the Aleutian islands]. 

Aleutian : alVu' dhi-an^ or 8-liu'^8n^ ; S-b'e-u'shi-an^ or a-lu'shan^ [Alaskan 

islands]. 

Alexander: al^egz-an'dar^; M"ggz-S,n'der2; not ak'eg-zan'ddr^ [A masculine 

personal name]. D. & Ger. d^leks-dn'dari; a"leks~an'der2; Fr. Alexandre: d^eks"- 
dn'dr^; a^lSks'^an^dx^; Pg. d'deks-dn'dre^; a'^lSks-an'dre^. 

Alexander Balas: aUegz-an'dar be'les^; Sr'Sgz-Sn'der ba'las^ [Syrian 
king]. 

Alexandria: al"egz-an'dri-a^; ar'Sgz-Sn'dri-a^ [Egyptian seaport]. 

Bentley . . . may call it Alexandfl'a, but you had better pronounce it Alexan'dria. 

Samuel Parr quoted by Lounsbury in The Standard of Pronunciation in English, 

p. 261. [H. '04.1 

Alexandrina^: al"egz-an-dri'nd^; S.r^Sgz-5,n-dri'na2 [Rus. feminine per- 
sonal name; Alexandra]. 

Alexandrina-: ar'egz-an-droi'na^; S,r'Sgz-S,n-drfna^ [Lake in Australia]. 
Alexandrine: ar'^egz-an'drm^ or -drain^ ; M^^gz-an'driii^ or -drin^. C. & TF. 

al-eg-zan'drini; E. al-eks-dn'drcdni; ilf. al-igz-dn'drini ; Tfr, al-igz-an'dnn^. 

Alexandrovsk: a'legz-an'drefsk^ ; a'dSgz-an'drbfsk^ PRus. city], 
alexia: a-leksh-a^; a-RksTa^ [Inabihty to read correctly]. 

Aleyn: aPmi; [Eng. poet]. 

alezan: dF'zdh'^; aF'zah'^ [Fr., sorrel]. 

al^ze: 0-laz'M a-lez'^j ^ot ©-liz'^ PFr., a waterproof sheet]. 

Alfarabius: alTe-reUi-us^; MTa-ra'bi-hs^ [Ar. scholar and encyclopedist]. 
Alfaro: ol-fd'ro^; al-faTo^; not al-fe'ro^ [Sp. town]. 

Alfeo: ol-fe'oS* al-fe'o^ [It. & Sp., Alpheub]. 

Alfieri: aF'fi-e'rP; al^'fi-e'ri^ [It. architect or poet]. 


S: wolf, dft; bd6k, boot; full, rule, cftre, bikt, bftm; 6il, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rfiile; but, burn 
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Alfonso; al-fen'so^; al-fdn'so^ [Sp. masculine personal name]. Alphonso{. 
Alford: ol'fdrd^; arford-; not aFford^ [Eng. churchman]. 

Alford: ol'ferd^; ahf5rd2 [Scottish town]. 

Alfordsville: 0 l'fardz-\dli; al'ford§-Yfl2 H^illage in North Carolina]. 

Alfred: ahfred^; 2.1'fr6d“ [Masculine personal name]. Dan., dl'fred^; al'- 
frSd-; D. & G., drfret^; al'fret^; Fr. arfred'i; a^freds'; It, & Sp., Alfredo, al-fre'do^; 
iil-fre'do-; L., Alfredus, al-frrdus^; al-fre'diis^. 

al fresco; al fres'ko^; M frfe'co^; not al fresTco^. [It., in the open air.] 
Alfreton; ol'fn-ten’-; al'fre-ton^ [Eng. city]. 

Alfric; el'frik^; al'fric- [Anglo==Saxon writer]. 

alga ill. sing.)*, al'ge^; al'ga-. — algae (n. pZ.), al'ji^; ai'ge-. — algal (a.): al'- 
g&i^; iirgal=. 

Algardi: ol-gdr'di^; al-gar'di- [It. sculptor]. 

Algarotti: dr'ga-ret'ti^; ah'ga-rSt'tP [It. author]. 

algarroba: ar'ge-ro'ba^; iir'ga-ro'ba^ [Sp., one of several trees, as the carobj. 
Algarsife: ai'gar-slf^; ahgar-sif^ [In Chaucer^s ^‘Canterbury Tales,” the 

elder son of Cumbuscan in, “The Squire’s Tale’’]. 

Algebar: ahji-bar^; iirge-bar- [Ar., the giant: a constellation]. 

algebra: ahji-bra^; Shge-bra^; not arjl-bre^, nor al'ji-brek Altho the pro- 
nunciation in vogue in Walker’s day was al'ji-brab modern usage so obscures the e that 
it approximates to i in “habit.” 

algebraic; al"ii-bre'ik^; M'^ge-bra'ic^. In Standard & W. the first syllable 

is given secondary stress, the principal stress falling on the penult. 

algebraist: ahji-bre'^ist^; ^l^ge-bra'Ist^. M. records ahji-brist^ as an al- 
ternative. 

Algeciras: aTji-sI'ras^; ar'ge-^fras-; Sp. ardie-fln'ras^; al'dig-thi^ras® [Sp. 

seaport]. 

algedo: al-ji'do^; M-ge'do-; not al-ge'do^. 

Alger: ahjar^; M'ger- [Am. inventor or banker]. 

Algernon: ai'jar-nen^; S^hger-nSn^ [Masculine personal name], 
algesia: al-ji'si-a^ or -zi-a^; ai-ge'si-a- or -gi-a^. 

Algiers: al-jirz'^; al-ger§^^ [Department or seaport of Algeria]. 

Algoa: al-go'a^; ill-go'a^ [Bay of southeastern coast of Africa], 
algodon: ar'go-thon'^; ar'go-th 5 n '2 [gp_^ cotton*plant; cotton]. 

Algodones: aTgo-do^nez^ or {Sp.) -neth^; S.F'go-d6'ngs2 or {Sp.) -n^th^ 
[Town in Chile & New Mexico]. 

algodonite: al-gedVnoit^; hl-gSdVnit^ [Mineral from Algodones, Chile]. 
Algonldan, ) al-gegTa-an^ ; ai-g5n'ki-an2. In this and the following word, 
Algonquian; ) qu has the sound of k, not of kw [A linguistic stock of North=>' 

American Indian?]. 


2; art, Spe, fit, fare, fast, what, all; me, gfet, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i==e; g6, n6t, 6r, wOn,. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Alfonso 

Alima 


1; 0 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; chin; go; r) = siu/?; €hin, tiiis. 


Algonkin, / ai-geij'kin^; iil-g6n'kiii- [Am. Indian of the Algonkian 

Algonquin : S stock]. 

algor: akger^; al'gSr- [L., cold]. 

algorism: al'go-rizm-; argo-rism^ [Arabic system of notation now in use], 
algosis: al-go'sis^; ai-go'sis- [Pathological condition due to the presence 

of algse]. 

alguazil: al"g\\"a-zil'^; al'^gwa-ziT- [Sp., an officer of the law], alguacili. 
Alhagi: al-he'joi^; ^-ha'^-. C. al-haj'i^; E. a-hegh^; AT. aLhdjh^ [A genus 

of African or Asiatic shrubby plants]. 

Alhambraic: ariiarmbre'ik^; ^Uhiim-brahe- [Relating to the Alhambra, 

a Moonsh palace in Grenada, Spainj. 

Alhambresque: alffiam-bresk'^; al'lidm-br^sk'^. J. dl-am'bresk^ [AJ- 

hambraic]. 

Ali; d'h^; a'li^; Twt e'loi^ [Mohammed’s adopted son]. 

Aliah: al'i-u^ or e-loi'a^; M'i-a^ or a-ii'a^ [Bible]. 

Aliamet: d"lyd"me'\; aTya^me'^ [Fr. engraver]. 

Allan: al'i-en^ or e-ioi'en^; ai'Lan^ or a-li'an- [Bible], 
alias: d'h-es^; a'li-as-; not d'h-as^; nor aF3"as^. 

Ali Baba: d'li bd'ba^; a'li ba'ba-. Notwithstanding the dictionaries this 

is very commonly pronounced al'i ba'be^. 

Alibert: d'ffi'Uar'^; aTi'Udr^ [Fr. physician], 
alibi: al'i-boi^; S.ki-br^; not al'ib-aik 

Alibrandi: a"]i-brdn'dl^; a'ffi-bran'di- ; not al"i-bran'di [It. painter]. 

alicant: ak'^i-kant'^; dlT-k^nt'^. Standard al'i-kant^; C., E., & I. al'i-kant^; 
M. al-i-kant'i; TF. alfi-kanti. 

Alicante: a^ffi-kdn'te^; aTi-ean'te^ [Sp. province or its capital]. 

Alice; al'is^; [A feminine personal name]. Fr. a'dis'^; a'^liQ^^. See 

Elsa; Else; Elsje. 

Alicia: e-li^h-a’; a-lish''i-a- [L., Alice], 
alidade: al'i-ded^; dFi-dad^; not d"h"ddd'^. 

alien: ell-en^; al'i-^n^. Standard, C., L, S., & TF. el'^^en^; E. e'li-en^; 

.’If, el'i-eni; Wr., el'yanb While in English usage this word has three syllables, in 
American and Scottish it has but two. 

alienate: el'i-en-et^; aFi-Sn-at®. Standard, 5l'yen-et^, so also most of the. 
other dictionaries. Sec preceding. In Walker’s time there was “a strong propensity 
in undisciplined sneakers to pronounce this word with the accent on e in the penoilti- 
mate,” but Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Fulton and Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) recorded el'yen-et''; Perry (1775) alfi-en-etk 

Aligarh: al'Vgur'i; dld-ghr'^ [A district or city of British India]. 
Alighieri; a'^li-gi-e'ri^; adi-gi-eW, PF. d"li-gye'ri^ [Dante’s family name]. 
Alima: al'i-ma^; iiFi-ma^ [Dorai Bible]. 


2; wolf, dft; bddk, boot; full, rule, cdre, but, 'ohm; 611, b6y; go, ^em; i^ik; thin, this. 



AJi Masjid 
aliicient 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; Mt, police; obey, g6; net, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


Ali Masjid: d'li mus'jid^; a'li [Fort in IQiaibar Pass, Peshawur, 

Brit. Ind.]. 

aliment: aPi-ment^; not aPim-ent^ wMcli is contrary to usage, 

alimentation: aF'i-men-te'^en^; Sl'l-m^n-ta^shon^. Compare with preced- 
aiimentative: aPi-men'to-tiv^ ; ^"i-mSn'ta-tiv^; not ar'i-men-te'tiv®. [ing. 

alimony: aPi-mo-m^; ^'i-mo-ny^; not aP'i-mo'm^; nor aPi-mun-P as given 
by Walker. 

allneation: e-lin^i-e'^an^; a-lln^e-a'shon^. 

Allngton: ©Piq-tan^; aPing-ton^ [English family name], 
aliquant: aPi-kwent^; aPi-kv^ant^. 

Aliris: aPi-ris^; S-Pi-rls^ [The hero in Moore’s “Lalla Rookh”]. 

Aliwal: a"h-waP^; a'li-waP- [A town in the Punjab, India]. 

alizarin: e-liz'a-rin^; a-liz'a-rin^. al-i-zd'rin^; E. al-iz'er-in^; 7. a-liz'a- 
rini [Orange-red dyej. 

aljibar: cil-hiT)ar^; al-hi'bar^ [Sp., cistern]. 

alkahest: aPka-hest^; ai'ka-hSst-; not al-keTesth 

alkalamid: aPTsa-larn'id^,* SP'ka-lS.m'id^. C. al-kaPe-mid^ or -maid b* 

al'koi-a-moidi; J/. al^ka-le-moid^'i; TF. al'Ttai-am'oidi ot -idk 

alkali: aPka-lai^ or -h^; ai'ka-li^ or -li^, so also TP.; C., AT., <fe TPr. aPke-li^; 
E. alTial-ii; L & S. al'ka-li^. Walker gives the i the sound of e in “me.” 

aikalify: aPks-li-fai^; ailca-H-fy^ so also C., Af., & TP.; not al-kaPif-ai^ 

E. al'kal-i-faii ; I. al'ka-li-fai^ or al-kal'i-faii; S. al-kal'i-fai^; TFr. sl-kaFi-faik 

alkaline: aPke-lain^ or -lin^; fiPka-lin^ or -lln^, so also TP.; C. aPke-lin^ 
or -laini; al'kal-oini; /. aPka-laini; M. al'ka-iain^; S & Wr. al'ke-lini; Wr. aFka- 
lami as alternative, a pronunciation indicated by Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780),. 
Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835). 

alkalization: aFke-lai-ze'^en^; Sl'^ka-li-za'shon^. 
alkalize: aPke-laiz^; SlT:a-hz-. 

AJkmaar: alk'mar^; alk'mar^ PDutch town], 
alkyl: alTol^; ail^yP; not alTiaiP. 

Allacci: al-ld'dhi^; M-la'chi- [Gr. scholar], 
allagite: al'a-joit^; aPa-git^. 

Allah: aPla^ or aPe^; aPla^ or ^Pa® [Arabic, the Supreme Being]. 
Allahabad: aPle-hd'bad^ orS'^aTidardaFe-ha-bad'^; S^lTa-haljM^ or 3,P'a- 

ha-bad'S; C. & Heilprin, in “Lippincott’s Gazetteer,” give al-la-hd-bdd''i; W. aFa- 
ha-bdd'i [A division, district or its capital, in British India]. 

Allan: See AxiAN. 

allantiasis: aP'an-tai'a-sisS* ^P'an-tlVslsS; not aP'en-tPa-sisk 
allantois: a-lan'to-is^; S.-13,n'to-ls®; not a-lanTeis^. 

Allapaha: a-Iap'e-he^; SrlS,p'a-ha2 PEtiver in Georgia]. 

2. art, Spe, fat, fare, fast, what, ?iU; gSt, prey, fSm; hit, Ice; I=e; i=S; gd, ndt, 6r, wdn,. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Ali Masjid 
aUicient 


1: a = final; i == habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; (Hiin; go; 0 = siut?; thin, Qiis. 


Allar: ai'ar^; Tii'ar- [Apocrj^pha (R. V.)]. 

Allegany: ari-ge'^m^; ai'e-ga"ny“ [County in Maryland or New York]. 

The forms Alleghany [Mountain range or county in North Carolina or Virgima] 
and Allegheny [A geological formation, county in Pennsylvania or river in W. New 
Y ork State] are pronounced as the first. 

allegiance: a-li'jsns’-; S.-le'gans-. C. o-li'jens^; E. al-li'ji-sns^; I. al-li'- 

jans^; if. (alter ruitive) e-ll'ji-ansh Standard^ if., (S., TF.,& Wr. prefer the first pronun- 
ciation given above. 

allegoric: ar'i-gor'ik^; aF'e-gdr'ic-. 

allegorism: al'i-go-rizm^; S-l'e-go-rlsm^. 

allegorist: al'i-go-rist^; Sl'e-go-rlst-. 

allegorize: al'i-go-rcaz^; 2.1'e-go-nz2. 

allegorization: al'^i-gerT-ze'^an^; S-F'e-gSr^'i-za'shon^. 

allegory: al'i“go"ri^; ^l'e-go"ry2. TFaZ/:er, E., & /. al'i-gerV. 

allegrettino: aF'le-gret-ti'no^; aUle-grSt-ti'no^ [It. direction in music]. 

allegretto: ol'le-gret'to^; M'le-grSt'to^ [It. direction in music]. 

Allegri: ol-le'grP; al-le'gri^ p[t. composer or poet], 
allegro; al-le'gro^; M-le'gro^ [It. direction in music]. 

Allegro, L’: lal-le'gro^; lai-le'gro^ [Poem by Milton]. 

Alleine: al'm^; aFin^ [Eng. author], 
alleja: aFVjd'^; not a-le'y©^ [Silk fabric], 

alleleu: alT-lu'b* iilViu'-. Compare hallelujah. 
alleleuia: al^'i-lu^a^; S^FVlu'ya^. 

allemande: dl'^mahd'^ or aF'a-mand'^; al^mand'^ or §;FVmS,nd'2. C, al-e- 
mond'i; E. arie-mand^; J. al-li-mdnd'ij if. ol-e-mdnd'i ; TF. a'fi’mdnd'i; al-i- 
mdnd'i [Fr. music or dance of Ger. origin], 

Allemeth: aFi-meth^; S,Fe-m5th^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Allende: ol-yen'de^; al-ySn'de^ [Chilean dramatist or Mex. city]. 

Allens tein: dlen-^toin^; alSn-shtin^ [Prus. town], 
alleviative: a-li'vi-a-tiv^; S,-li'vi-a-tlv2; not a-li'vi-e"tiv^ 

Alleyn: aFm^; ilFyn® [Eng. actor]. 

Allhusen: al-hiu'sanb’ S-l-hti'sen^ [Eng. family name]. 

Allia: aFi-a^; ^.Fi-a^ [It. river; scene of battle B. C. 390]. 
alliable: a-loi'a-bP; S.-li^a-bP; not aFloi-s-bP. 
alliaceous: alT-e'^us^; S-F'i-a'shiis^. 

Alliance^: a-loi'ans^; il-li'ang^ [U. S. city]. 

Alliance^ [F.]: a"li''ydhs'^; a"li*'yanQ'2. See Belle Alliance. 
aUicient: a-li^'ent^; S^-hsh'^nt^. 


2: wolf, dft; bohk, boot; full, rv|le, cflre, but, bftm; 6il, bdy; go, feem; i^ik; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fire; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g5; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 


Allienus; alVl'nus^; 3.r'i-e'ntis2 [Roman proconsul]. 

Allier: ar'yS'^; al'Ve'- [Fr. river or dept,]. 

Allingham: al'ing-am^ — the h is silent. [Anglo^Ir. poet], 

aliiterative: a-lit'ar-a-tiv^; l-litAr-a-tiv-; not a-lit'8r-e'''tiv. C. a-lit'a-ri- 

tiv^: E, ^ Wt. al-ht'er-s-tiv^; 1. al-lit'ur-et'ivi; M. a-lit'ar-a-tivi; S. al-lit'ar-e'tivi; W, 
a-lit'ar-i-th’i. 

AUix: d'liks'^; a"liks'“ [Fr. preacher], 

Ailobroges: a-leb'ro-jlz^; h-l5b'ro-ges- [Gallic nation]. 

Allobrogical : al"o-brei 'i-k aF ; iir'o-brSg'i-eaP. 

allocate: al'o-keF; sro-ca.-; not al-lo'ket^ [To place; apportion]. 

allocbiral: al"o-kaiTaF; tlFb-eFral-. 

alioelasite: a-lek'la-sciit^; ^-loe 'la-sit-; not alTo-klasVit^ [IMineral], 

allogamete: al"o-gam'iti or -ga-mit'^; aF'o-g^m^et^ or -ga-met'^ [Botan- 
ical term], 

allogamy: a-leg'a-mi^ ; d-log'a-mi- [Botanical fecundation]. 

Allom: aFam^; dl'om^ [Apocr^’-pha], 

Alloa: al'en^; iiFdn- [Bible]. 

Allonrbachuth: aF' 0 n=bak'ufhi; S.l"6nsbS,e'tith2 [Bible], In R. V. spelled 
Alien «bacuth. 

allonge: a-lunj'^; ii-long'^; not a-lenj'^ [Term in law & commerce], 
allopath: al'o-pafh^; ako-pilth^. See allopathy. 
allopathic: ak'o-pafh'ik^; ar'o-pHth'ie-. 
allopathlst: a-lep'a-£hist^; H-lbp'a-tMst^; not alTo-pafh'ist^. 
allopathy: a-lep'a-fhi^; ii46p'a-thy- [System of medical treatment], 
allopsychic: al"o-sai'kik^; dF'o-sy'cie^ [Term in psychology], 
allotriophagy: 9-let ''n-ef'e-jii; a-16t"ri-6f'a-gy2; not al-lo'Trai-ef'a-gF 

[Depraved appetite] 

allotrophic: al'Vtrefhk^.; ^r'o-trdfhe-; not ari5-tro'fikh 

alio tropic: aFo-trop'ik^; S-F'o-tr5p'ic^. 

allotropism: a-lot'ro-pizm^; d-lStTo-pism^; not -ro-pizmh 

allotropy: a-letTo-pi^; d-ldtTo-py^; not -ro-pi^ [Chemical term]. 

alloy: s-leF^ or aFeii; a-16y'2 or ^Y6y? C., E., L, M,, S,, Standard, W., 

& TTr. give the first pronunciation for both noun and verb. 

alloy (r.): a-leF^; 

Allston: oFstan^; aFston^ [Am. poet and painter]. 

allude: a-liud'^; ^-lud'^. The w as in “feud,” not as in “rule”; see also the 

si,v following words. 

allure: a-liur'^; ii-lur'^; not a-ltir'^. 

allusion: a-liu^san^; d,-lu'zhon2. Compare allude. 

2. art, ape, fat, fare, fAst, wh^'t, ^11; m€, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; go, n6t, or, wdu» 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


AUienus 

Almira 


1: » = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; cTiin; go; 13 = siu^; fliin, tiiis. 


alluvial: a-liu'vi-aP; S-lu'vi-al-; not -luNi-aP. 

alluvion: a-Ku'vi-en^; a4u^i-6n2; not -lu'vi-en^ 

alluvium: a-liu'vi-uni^; S-luVi-iiin-; not -lu'vi-uni^. 

ally { 11 . & y.); a-loi'^; not al'P, nor al'lai\ as sometimes heard. The 

last pronunciation is based on false analogj\ Modern dictionaries (Standard, C., & 
■fT.) give the same pronunciation to the noun as to the verb. See quotation. 

A few years ago [circa 17S5] there was an affectation of pronouncing this word, when a 
noun, with the accent on the first syllable; and this had an appearance of precision from the 
general custom of accenting nouns in this manner, when the same word, as a verb, had the 
accent on the last: but a closer inspection into the analogies of the language shewed this 
pronunciation to be improper, as it interfered with an universal rule, which was. to pronounce 
the y like e in a final unaccented syllable. But, whatever was the reason of this novelty, it now 
seems to have subsided; and this word is now generally pronounced wuth the accent on the 
second syllable, as it is uniforruly marked by all the Orthoepists in our language. — ‘W alker 
A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, page 21 (1806), 

allyl: al'iU; iR'yE [Chemical]. 

Alma^: al'ma^; [Feminine personal name]. 

Alma^: al'ma^; ai'ma^ or {Rus.) diy-ma^ [River in the Crimea, Russia; 

scene of battle in 1854]. 

Almack: el'mak^* aFmiie^ [English family name]. 

Among the twenty-seven original members of Abnack's Club [established about 1763, by 
William Almack in Pall Mall, London] were the Duke of Portland and Charles James Fox. 

Leslie Stephen Dictionary of Xational Biography, vol. 1 , s. v. [s. e. & co. 1885). 

Alma Bagh: dl'ma dag^; al'ma dag^ [Syrian mountain range]. 

Almaden: al''ma-then^S‘ ar'ma-thSn'^ [Sp. town]. [omy]. 

Almagest: aFma-jest^; Hl'ma-gSst^ [Title of Ptolemy’s work on astron- 
almagra: al-md'gra^; Sll-ma’gra- [Sp. deep-red ocher]. 

Almagro: al-md'gro^; al-ma'gro^ [Sp. soldiers in Peru]. [mother], 

alma mater: al'ma me'tar^; al'ma ma'ter^; not al'ma ma'tar^ [L., fostering 
almanac: el'ma-nak^; al'ma-nac^. 

almandite: al'man-dait^; ai'man-dit- [A mineral, the garnet]. 

Almausa: al-mdn'sa^; al-man'sa- [Sp. city; scene of battle, April 25, 1707]. 

Almanzor: al-man'zer^; al-man'z5r2 [A knight errant in Dryden’s ‘^Con- 

quest of Granada”]. 

Alma=sTadema: al'ma=tad'i-mai; ai'ma:=tad'e-ma2 [Brit, painter, bom in 

the Netherlands], 

Almaviva: al"ma"v!"va'^; al"ma"vi"va'2 [In Beaumarchais’s Le Mariage 

de Figaro, the disillusioned husband]. 

Almeida: ol-me'i-da^; al-me'i-da^; erroneously, al-me'da^ [Pg. town where 
Wellington defeated Massena, Aug. 5, 1811]. 
almemar: al-mi'mor^; al-me'mar^ [A platform in a synagog]. 

Almeria: ar'me-ri'aE* aUme-ri'a^ [Sp. province or town]. 

Almira: al-mai'reQ* al-mi'ra^ [Feminine personal name]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bfit)k, boot; full, riile, cure, but, bum; oil, boy; go, ^em; i?ik; thin, this 
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^^modad ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rflle; but, bum 


Aimodad: al-mo'dad^; ai-mo'dM- [Bible]. 

Almobades: armo-hedz^ or -hadz^; a,l'ino-liad§® or -hS.d§2 [Moslem dy- 
nasty]. 

Almon: armsn^; iil'inon^ [Bible]. 

almond: d'mend^ or al'mend^; a'mond- or S^Fmond®. Only Standard^ C., 

& W. give the alternative which is preferred by B. as al'mimdi; M. & Wr. a'mandi; 
S. & W. a'mund’ ; Peny’ (1775) recorded aKmsndh 

Almon^^diblathaim: al"m3mdib'le-fhe'im^; ill'''mon^dib"la-tlia'im2 [Bible]. 
Almondsbury: emz'ber-i^; amg'ber-y-; noi a'manz-bar-i [English tottm.] 
almoner: aFmen-ar^ or dm'ner^; al'mon-er^ or am'ner^. Compare alms. 
Almonte^: al-mon'teb* M-mon'tg^ [IMex. dictator]. 

Almonte^: al-men'ti^* ^.l-mbn'te^ [Canadian town], 

Almoravides: al-mo're-voidz^; Sl-mo'ra-vids^ [Moslem dynasty], 
almost: oFmost^; ahmost^; not al-most'-. 

AlmqvSst: dlm'kvist^; alm'kvlst^ [Swedish novelist], 
alms: dmz^; ams^. 

Alnaschar: al-na^'ar^ or -nasliar^; 2,l-nS;Sh'ar^ or -nSs'ear^ [In “The 
Arabian Nights, the “Barber’s Fifth Brother’’]. 

Alnathan: ahna-than^; SFna-than^ [Apocrypha], 

Alnemouth: eFmauth^; al'mouth^ — ^the 7i is silent. [Eng. town on the 
Alne river]. Alnmoutht. 

Alnwick: an'ik^; ^n'ik^ — ^the I is silent. [Eng. town]. 

Aloadae: e-loVdi^; a-lo'a-de^ [Two giants in Gr. m 3 rth]. 
aloe: al'o^; ^'o^. — aloes: al'oz^; Sl'og^; not al'o-ez^, nor al'o-iz^. 

Alogtan: a-lo'ji-an^; a-lo'gi-an^ [Religious sect (2d & 3d cent.)]. 

Alohes: e-lo'hiz^; a-lo'he§“ [Douai Bible], 
aloin: aFo-in^; alVin^ [Chemical], 
aloja: a-lo'ha^; a-lo'ha^ [Spiced liqueur]. 

along: a-le^'^; a-16ng'^. British lexicographers & Wr. uniformly give o 

the sound it has in “not,” American that which it has in “or.” 

Alonzo: 8-len^zo^; a-lSn'zo^ [Masculine personal name]. See Alphonso. 
Alost: ddost^; a'iost® [Belgian town]. 

Aloth: eloth^; albth^ [Bible]. 

h Poutrance: (common but erroneous form for Fr. si outrance, d u^'- 

trahs'i; a. u'^trang" 2 ) q iQ^trahs'i; a lu^trang' 2 , [name] 

Aloysius: aF'o-is^[or -i^']i-us^; 2,l"o-ys'[or -J'sh'Ji-tis^ [Masculine personal 
alpaca: al-pak' 9 ^; M-p^cV. 

alpaga: al-pag'e^; Sl-pag'a^; not dl'^pd^'gd'^ [Fr. dress goods], 
alpargata: dF'por-gd'ta^; aF'par-ga'ta^ [Sp. sandablike shoe]. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, whgit, all; me, get, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I=g; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n, 



51 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED ^ alter 

1: 3 — final; l — habit; aisle; au = out; eil; in = fetid; (Him; go; T) = sing; thin, Uiis. 

alpasotes: al'^pa-so^tes^ ; arpa-so'tes- [Mex. tea], 
alpestrine: al-pes'tnn^; ai-pgs'trin^; not al-pes'train^. 

Alpha: aFfe^; S^rfa^. 

alphabetize: al'fa-be-taiz’-; arfa-be-tiz“. Notwithstanding that the pro- 
nunciation al'fa-bet-oizi is the only one recorded by the dictionaries, that given 
above predominates. 

Alpheus: al-fi'ns^; [River-god in mythology"]. 

Alphonse: ah'fehs'^; aRfons'^ [Fr. masculine personal name]. 

Alphonso: al-fen'so^ or -zo^; iil-f6n'so- or -so-. L. Alphonsus, al-fon'- 

sus^; iil-f6n'siis2 [Masculine personal name]. Compare Alfonso, 

Alpine: al'pm^ or al'poin^; al'pin^ or S-Fpin^. E., I., & M. prefer arpoin^; 

S. al'pin^-, first recorded by Enfield (1807) . 

Alpinus: al-pi'nus^; al-pi'nya- [It. botanist]. 

Alpujaras: aF'pu-hd'ras^; aF'pii-ha'ras^ [Sp. mountain region], 
alquier: al'kir^; ai'ker^ [Pg. & Braz. measure]. 

Alsace: al-ses'^ or aF'sos'^; ai-sa 9'2 or ar'sag'^ [Ger. imperial state]. See 
Elsass; Lorraine; Lothringen. 

Alsatia: al-se'^i-a^; ai-sa'shi-a^ [Former name of Whitefriars, London], 
al segno: al se'nyo^; al se'nyo^ [It., “to the sign”; a direction in music]. 
Alsen: al'zen^; aF§Sn2 [Qer. island in Baltic Sea]. 

Alsirat: al-sFrat^* ai-si'rat^ [In the Koran, the straight path]. Al SiratJ. 
also: ol'so^; ^so^; not oFso^ 

Alsop: oFsap^; aVsop^. In southern Eng. el'sep^; al'sSp^. [Family name]. 
Alston: oFsten^; al'ston^ [Eng. town]. 

Alstonia: al-sto'ni-eb* ai-sto'ni-a^ [A genus of trees of the dogbane family], 
alta; aFta^; al'ta^ [It., high; feminine of alto]. 

Altai: dl'tai^; aFti^ [Asiatic mountain range]. 

Altaic: al-te'ik^; Sl-ta'ic^ [Pertaining to the Altai Mts.]. 

Altair: al-tar'^; al-t^'^ gtar used in deter m i n ing lunar distance]. 
Altamaha: eF'ta-ma-ho'^; ^"ta-ma-ha'2; not eF'te-me-hd'i [River in 

Georgia]. 

Altamont: al'ta-menU: ai'ta-mOnt^ [1- Town in lUmois. 3. In Thacker- 

ay’s “Pendennis,” the alias of Amory]. 

Altaneus: aFta-ni'usi; aF'ta-ne'tis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Altar: ol-tar'^; al-tar'^ [Ecuadorian mountain], 
altar: eFter^; ^Fter^. 

Altaschith: al-tas'kith^; S-l-t^s'clth^ [Bible]. 

Altashheth: al-ta^'hefh^; a-l-tashliSth^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

alter^: oFtar^; aFter^. 

2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, h6bt; full, rule, cttre, bht, bam; oil, bdy; to, ^em; ink; thin, ttiis. 
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Amad ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bum: 


alter-: al'tar^; el'tar^; Sl'ter^; aFter^ [L., “other”]- — alter ego: ar[or 

ePJtsreg'o^; a,l'[or al^ter [L., “other (or second) self’’]. 

alterative; oFtar-a-tiv^; al'ter-a-tlv-; not ©I'tra-tivF 
altercate: al'tar-ket^ or el'tar-ket^; ^.Fter-eat^ or aFter-eat^. 
altercation: al^tar-ke^^an^ or eF'tar-ke'shan^* aF'ter-ea'shon^ or aF'ter- 

cil'shon^. C., fl/.i, & TFr. al-ter-ke'^an^; E el-tsr-ke'shuni; J. al-tur-ke'^eni; M.^ 
ol-tar-ke''s'h8ni. "Walker, who announced the principle that a followed by U or I had 
the sound of a in “all,” “bald,” etc., pronounced t^ word al-tur-ke'shunk 

altern: aFtarn^ or oFtam^; aFtern- or aFtem-. I. al^turn^; M. aFturn^; 

Wr. sl-turn'k 

alternate (a. & n.): al-tur'nit^ or el-tur'mt^; Sl-ter'nat^ or al-ter'nat^. E, 

el-tur'niti; ^ st. al-tur'neti; M. al-tur'niti or el-tur'niti. See next entry. 

alternate (r.): aFtar-net^ or oFtar-net^; tlFter-nat^ or aFter-nat^. E. 

el-tur'net^ or ektar-net^; I. aktur-net^ or al-tnr'neti; St. al-tur'neti; Wr. al-tur'neri. 
There is a tendency to return to the accentuation first noted by Perry (1775) al- 
tor'neti- for both adjective and verb See above. 

alternately: al-[or el-]tur'mt-li^; 3.1-[or al-jter^nat-ly®. 
alternation: aF'[or oF^jtar-ne'^an^; HV^lor aF^ter-na'shon-. 
alternative: ai-[or el-]tur'na-tiv^; ai-[or aHter'na-tlv^. 

Althea: al-thl'a^* ^l-the^a^ [Feminine personal name]. Althaea 
Althing: eFfhiq^ or aFtiij^; aFthing- or ^Ftlng^ [The legislative body of 

Icelajid]. 

Althorp: aFfherp^; SFthorp- [English manor associated with the Spencer 
family], 

Altisidora: al-tisT-doTa^; dl-tis"i-do'ra^ [A damsel in Cervantes’ “Don 
Quixote”]. 

altissimo: al-tis'si-mo^; al-tis'si-mo^ [It,, “highest”; a direction in music], 
Altkirch: dit'kirH^; alt'klrn^ [Alsatian town], 

alto: aFto^ or aFto^j S,Fto- or &Vto^ [It., “high”; designating a voice 

quality], 

alto-cnmulus: alTo-kirFmiu-lus^; 2.FTo-eu'mu-liis^ [Fleecy cloud]. 

Alton: ©Ften^; ^'ton^ [One of several cities in TJ. S. or Eng.]. 

Altona^: al-to'na^; ai-to'na^ [Town in N. Y. state]. 

Altona^: dFto-na^; M'to-na^ [Town in Prussia]. 

Altoona: al-tu'na^; 3;l-t6o'na- [Town in Pa. or Tex.]. 

alto-rilievo, ^ dl'To^ri-lye'vo^ or aF'to=ri-li'vo^; aFTo:=ri-lye'vo® or S,F'to^ 

aIto5=reUevo: Jre-li'vo^ [It., high relief], 

alto-stratus: aFTo-stre'tus^; S-F'to-stra'ttis^ [In meteorology, a bluish- 

graj’’ cloud]. 

altruism: alTru-izm^; ^.Ftru-lgm^. 

aludel: aF^ni-deF; ^Fyu-dSP [A pear-shaped vessel used in chemistry]. 

2: art ape, fat, fare, fast, what nie, get, prev. fgrn; hit, Ice; i=e; i=g; go, n6t, 6r, wdn, 



53 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; aii = out; oil; !u = feud; CTiin; go; g = sin^; filin, tihis. 


alula: aFyu-la^; ai'yu-la^ [A tuft of feathers], 
alum: aFmn^; 

alumina: a-liu'nu-ne^; a-lu'nii-na^; not a-lu'mi-neE 
aluminium: ar'yu-minh-um^; sr'yu-mln'i-uin-. Compare aliiminxjm, 
aluminum: a-iiu'mi-num^; a-lu'mi-niim-. Compare AijUiiiNiiiM. 
alumnae: e-lurn'm^; a-lum'ne^. — alumni: e-lum'noi^; a-lhm'ni®. 

Alush: e'lu^h\: a'lush^ [Bible]. 

Alva: al'va^ or (Sp.) ol'va^; MVa^ or (Sp.) aFva^ [Sp. general], 

Alvah: al'va^; 3-1'va^ [Bible]. 

Alvan: al'ven^; a.l'van- [Bible]. 

Alvarado^: dbVa-rd'do^; al"va-ra'do* [Sp. soldier]. 

Alvarado-: al'Vs-re'doB ^r'va-ra'do- [City in Texas]. 

Alvarez^ : dl've-rez ^ ; al' va-rSz - ; but commonly also, al-vd'res^ ; not al-vd'refh* 
[Stage name of Albert Raymond Gourron, French operatic singer]. 

Alvarez^: dlVa-re^^; aFva-rSsh^ [Pg. traveler]. 

Alvarez®: dPva-reth^; aFva-rSth- [Sp. sculptor]. 

Alvarez^: dl'va-res^; alVa-rSs^ [Mex. soldier]. 

Alvary: ol-vaTi^; al-va'ry^ [Ger. tenor]. 

alveolar: al'vi-o-lsri or C., Af., S., W., & Wr. al-vi'o-ler^; ilM-o-lar^ or 

al-ve'o-lar2; E. al've-64arM 1. al-vi'e-luri [Pertaining to the alveolus]. 

alveolate: al'vi-o-let^ or al-vi'o4et^; ai've-o-lat® or ai-ve'o-lat- [Pitted 

with cells]. 

alveolus: al-vl'o-lus^; ^l-ve'o-ltis® [A small cavity as of a honeycomb]. 
Alverstone: alVer-stan^; ^I'ver-ston®; not dl'ver-stdn^ [Eng. jurist^. In 

Eng. proper names ending in -stone., as Gladstone^ Folkestone^ etc., the tendency is to 
pronounce the o as u in “tun.” 

Alveston: e'stan^; a'ston^ — ^the he are silent. [Eng. family name]. 

Alvin: al'vin^; itl'vin-; not dl'vin^ [Masculine personal name]. 

Alvinczi: al-Yin'tsP; al-vinTs‘F [Austrian general], 
always: el'wiz^ or el'wez^; arwa§2 or aFwas^. 

Alwin, Alwyn: al'win^; al'w^hi^; not dl'win^ [Masculine personal name], 
Amaad: am'i-ad^; 2m'a-S,d^ [Douai Bible]. 

Amabel: amVbeP; amVbSP [Feminine personal name], 
amabile^: e-mab'i-h^; a-mS-b'i-le^ [A groove in the upper lip], 
amabile^: a-md'bi-ieb* a-ma'bi-le® [It., tenderly; a direction in music], 
amacrine : am^a-kroin^ or -krin^; SonVcrin^ or -erfn^ [Without long fibers], 
Amad: e'mad^; a'mS-d^ [Bible]. 


2: wolf, dfi; bdbk, boot; fijll, rule, cftre, bdt, bdm; oil, boy; go, ^em-, i|ik; thin, this. 
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1; artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, poUce; obey, go; net, er; full, rflle; but, burn; 


Amadatha: a-mad'e-flia^; a-mM'a-tha- [Apociypha]. 

Amadathi: a-mad'a-fhoi^ ; a-m^d'a-tlii^ [Apocrypha: Douai Bible]. 
Amadathus: a-mad'a-fhusb* a-mM'a-thtis^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 
Amadeus: am"a-di'usS’ am"a-de'tis2 [Masculine personal name]. 

Amadis: am'a-dis^; 2.m'a-dj(s- [Masculine personal name. A. of Gaul, 
title of Lobeira’s romance of chivalry; A. of Greece, title of a Spanish romance 
attributed to Feliciano de Silva! . 

Amador^; d"ma-dor'^; a"ma-dor'- [President of Panama]. 

Amador^: amVderb* ^m'a-ddr- [Californian county]. 

amah: d'ma^ or am'e^; a'ma^ or SmV [A nurse^girl in Brit, India]. 

Amaimon: a-me'[or -moi^men^; a-ma'[or -mi^mbn^ [In myth, a chief 

devil]. 

Amal: e'mal^; a'm^P [Bible]. 

Amalech: amVlek^; am'a-lSc- [Douai Bible]. 

Amalek: am'a-lekb* toVlSk® [Bible]. 

Amalekite: am'Vlek'odt^; Sm'a-lSk'it^. But e-maPa-kait^ is frequently 
heard. [Bible]. 

Amalfi: a-maPfi^ or a-mdl'fl^; a-mSl'fi- or a-mal'fP [It. seaport], 
amalgam: e-maPgem^; a-m^Pgam^ [An alloy or mixture], 
amalgamate: d-maPge-met^; a-mSl'ga-mat^, 

amalgamatlTe: 0 -maPga-me"tiv^; a-maPga-ma"tiv2; not a-maPge-me- 

tivl. 

amalic: a-maPik^; a-miil'ic^ [Term in chemistry]. 

Amalric: d"mdl''iik'^; a''maP'ri€'2 ppr. theologian]. 

Amalrician ; am^'^al-ri^^en^; 2m"al-rlsh'an- [A follower of Amalric]. 
Amalthea: am'''al-fhi'ab' Sni"S,l-the'a“ [Name in mythology]. 

Amam: e'mamb* a'mSm- [Bible]. 

Aman^: am'anb* [Apocrypha], 

amau^: am'anb’ ^m'Sn^ [Turk, blue cotton cloth]. 

Amana^: d"ma-nd'^; a'^ma-na'^ [Braz. lake or Venez. river]. 

Amana^: a-md'na^ or am'a-na^; a-ma'na^ or ^'a-na^ [Bible]. 

Amanah: am^a-na^; Sm'a-na^ [Bible]. 

Amanda: a-man'dab* a-mS-n'da^ [Feminine personal name]. Amandine. 
Fr. a^mon'^dan'i; a'^iiAn"dm"2. 

aman din : am'an-din^ ; ^m 'an-din^ [Albuminous matter of sweet almonds] . 
Amanita: am"a-nai'tab* to^'a-ni'ta^. But a-man'i4a^ has its votaries. 

[A genus of fungi]. 

amanltin: a-man'i-tinb a-m^n'i-tin^ [A fungoid poisonous principle]. 


2: art, ape, fSt, fSre, fast, wh^t, all; m6, g?t, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; go, not, 6r, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Amadatha 

Amaxosa 


1: a = final; I = habit; aisle; au = owt; oil; iii = feud; cliin; go; Q = sing; fliin, tills. 


amanous: arn'e-nus^; iim'a-niis-; not a-me'nus^ [Handless], 
amanuensis: 6-man"yu-en'sis^; a-m3.n"yu-Sn'sis.- 

Amanvillers: a"inan"\al"yar'i; a"mafi'\nrVer-. [Village near Metz: 

sometimes substituted for Gravelotte in naming the battle of August IS, 1S70]. 

Amar: d'^mar'^; a"niar'- [Fr. revolutionist]. 

Amarant: amVrant^; dm'a-rant- [In Percy’s ^‘ReKques,” a giant]. 

amaranth: am'o-ranth^; jim'a-rlintli-. 

amaranthine: am’Vran'fhm^; am’''a-rjin'tliin2 ; not -thciin^ 

Amariah: am'Vroi'a^; am'^a-ri'a^ [Bible]. 

Amarias: am^'e-roi'es^; S.m'"a-rFas- [Apocrj^ha]. 

Amaryllis: am^e-ril'is^; dna'Vryl'is^ [A country girl or shepherdess; also 

a flowering plant]. 

Here and there, on sandy beaches 
A milhybell’d amaryllis blew. 

Tenustson, The Daisy st. 4. 

Amasa: am'e-se^; ^ni'a-sa^. Also, occasionally e-me'se^ [Bible]. 

Amasai: am"a-se'ai^ or amVsoi^; S.ni'Vsa'U or S^niVsi^ [Bible]. 

Amashai: a-ma^h-oi^ or a-ma^'oi^; a-mS.sh'a-i2 or a-rD3.sh'P [Bible]. 
Amasia: a-md'si-a^; a-ma'si-a- [City in Asia IMinor where Strabo was 

born]. 

Amasiah: amVsoi'a^; Sm^a-si'a^ [Bible]. 

Amasis: e-me'sis^; a-ma'sis^ [Eg:^Tptian king]. 

amass: a-mas'^; a-mas'^. To indicate the sound of the ultima with a as 

in “ask” is erroneous, for that symbol (a) is used to indicate a sound that varies in 
different English’^speaking regions from a in “at” to a in “arm.” While many persons 
say osk^, glas^, many more say ask^, glos^, but no educated person says s-mds'^. See 
Ask. 

Amata: o-me'te^; a-mVta^ [L., Amy: feminine personal name], 
amateur: am"8-tur'^ or C., Wal., arn'e-titir^; iim'a-tur'^ or ^m'a-tur^. Wr- 

am-e-tiur'i. 

Amathas: am'a-fhas^; ^m'a~thS,s2 [Bible]. 

Amatheis: am^e-thihs^; Sm"a-the'is2 [Apocrypha]. 

Amathi: amVfhoiB S.m'a-thi“ [Apocrypha; Douai]. 

Amathis: am^e-this^; SmVthls^ [Apocrypha]. 

Amati: a-md'tU; a-ma'ti^ [Family of It. violin^makers]. 

Amato: d'^md'to^; a'‘'ma'to2 [It. operatic singer], 
amatory; am'e-to-n^; 2;m'a-to-ry2. 

amaurosis: am"e-ro'sis^; 2;m"a-r5'sis®; not am-er-o'sis^ [Loss of sight]. 
Amaxosa: d^'ms-ko^se^; a"'ma“ko''sa^ [Negroes of the Zulu^Kafir tribe]. 

In Zulu, the letter “x” is pronounced as a click which can not be reproduced pho- 
netically in English. 


3: wQlf, dft; book, boot; full, rule, ctire, but, btim; oil, bdy; go, gem; iiik; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rOie; but, burn; 


Amaziah: am'^B-zai'a^; Sm^a-zl'a- [Bible]. 

Amazon^: arn'o-zen^; Sm'a-zSn- [Female warrior]. 

Amazon-: am'a-zen^; ^m'a-zdn-. Sp., a-ma-fhon'^; Sp.=Am., a-ma-s6n'^. 
Amazonas: a'^ma-zo'nos^; a"ma-zo^nas-. In Pg. z when between vowels 

remains z\ w’hen final or between voiceless consonants it is equi/alent to when 
before a voiced consonant it equals 5 (zh). Nevo Standard Diet. 

Amazonomachia; am"a-zen-o-makh-a^; ilm'Vzon-o-mae'i-a^ [In Gr. 
antiquities, a battle in which the Amazons took part]. 

ambage: am'bij^; am'bag-; not am'beji [binding path]. [festival]. 

Ambarvalia: an/'bar-ve'h-e^; Sm'^bar-va'li-a-; not am"bar-vaFi-a^ [Rom. 
ambary: am-bd'ri^; iim-ba'ri-j not amlba-ri^ [Fibrous East=Ind. plant], 
ambassador: am-bas'a-der^; am-biis'a-dSr-; not am-basVdur^. 

ambergris: am'bar-gris^; ^m'bor-gris-; erwieowsZz/, am'bar-grish Derived 
from the Fr ambre gris, gray amber, the i retains its native sound as i in “police.’' 

Ambert: dii"bar'^; ah"ber'- [Fr. tovm]. 

ambidextrous: am'^bi-deks'trus^; Sm'lDi-dSks'trtis-; 7iot am'^bi-deks^tar-ijs^ 

[Able to use both hands equally well]. 

Ambiorix:* am'bi-o-riks^ or am-boi'o-riks^; am'bi-o-rlks^ or to-bPo-rlks^ 
[King of the Eburones, 54 B. C.]. 

Ambois: dh"bwd'^; an^bwa'^ [Name of two characters in Chapman's 

play, “The Revenge of Bussy d’ Ambois"]. 

Ambolse: dh"bwdz'^; ah"bwaz'- [Fr. town or cardinal]’ 

Amboyna: am-bei'na^; S.m-b6y'na2 [Island in Malaysia], Amboina|. 
Ambracia: am-bre'^i-a^; ^.m-bra'shi-a- [Capital of ancient Epirus]. 

Ambrose: am'broz^; ^m'bros- [Masculine personal name]. Dan., D., or 
Gor., Ambrosius: cm-bro'zl-usi; am-bro'gi-us^; Fr. Ambroise: an"brwdz’i; an"- 
brwas'-; It. Ambrogio: am-bro'ji-oi; am-br6'gi-o2; L. Ambrosius: am-bro'31- 
us^; ara-bro'zhi-iis2; Pg. Ambrosio: on-bro'si-o^; an-bro''si-o2; Sp. Ambrosio: 
am-bro^si-o^; am-bro'si-o^. 

ambrosia: am-bro'si-ab' ^m-bro'zhi-a^. JEJ., M., & Wr. am-bro'zi-ah 
ambrosial: am-bro'saP; am-bro'zhaP. M. am-bro'zi-eP or - 5 i-aP; W, 

am-bro'si-^^ or -zi-aP, 

ambulacrum: am'^biu-le^krum^; Sm^bu-la'crtim^; not am"biu-lak'rum^ 
[L., a shady walk]. [ambulance], 

ambulancier: arn'lDiu-lan-sir'^; S,m"bu-lan-ger'2 [One attached to an 
ambulate: am'biu-let^; am'bu-lat^. 

ambulatlve: am'biu-la-tiv^; Sm'bu-la-tiv^; not amlDiu-le^tiv^. 

ambulatory: am'biu-la-to-rP; ^m'bu-la-to-ry^; not am"biu-le'to-n^, 

ambuscade {n. & am"btjs-ked'^; Sm'^bus-ead'^ [Ambush]. 

ambss^ace: amz'-es"^; amz'^ag''^. S., & TF. emz'es^; M. amz"^'^; TFr. 

emz-es'i. 


2; art, ape, fSt, fare, fast, what, ah; m6, g€t, prgy-^Sm; hit. Ice; i=e; I=§; go, n6t. 6r, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Amaziah 

Amherst 


1: D = final; l = habit; aisle; au = oux\ oil; iu = feud; go; q = sing\ Chin, this. 


ameba: 8>mi'bd^; a-me'ba- [A protozoan], 
amebeum: amT-bl'unP; 2Lm"e-be'uin- [A poem in dialog]. 

Amedatha: a-med'a-thaL a-mSd'a-tha- [Bible], 
ameer: a~mir'L a-mer'- [From the Arabic, amir, “ruler”]. 

Amelia: a-mii'ya^; a-mel'ya-^ [Feminine personal name]. D. & G. Amalia, 
a-ma'li-Qi; a-madi-a^; F. Amelie, a"me"ll'i; d"me"le'2; It, Amalia, a-ma'li-a^; ii-ma'- 
ii-a2; Pg. Sp. Amelia, a-me'li-ai; a-me'li-a^. 

ameliorate: a-mil'yo-ret^; a-mel'jm-rat-. C. a-mi'lya-ret^: E. a-mFli-e- 

reti; I. e-mll'yer-et^; M. &, Perry (177.5), a-mrii-o-ret^; S. o-mii'yt>-ret^; TI'. D-inil'yO’ 
reti; TFr. a-mil'ya-reti. Of the foregoing only the Standard and W. agree. 

ameliorative: s-mil'yo-ra-tiv^; a-mehyo-ra-tiv-; not d-mihyo-re"tiv^. 
amen^: e"men'^ or {Music) d"men'i; a"m6n'2 or (Music) a^mSn'-. 

Amen-: am'en^; ^m'Sn^ [Eg^^pt. name of the sun=god Ammon], 
amenable: e-mi'na-bP; a-me'na-bl-; not 6-men' 6-bP. Compare amenitt. 
amend: a-mend'^; a-mSnd'-. Compare amende. 

amende: d'''mdhd'L a'^mand'^. — amende honorable [F.], demand' o'^ne''- 

rabl'i. In most French words the h is silent. [Lit., “honorable reparation” or “recan- 
tation”.] 

amenide: 6-men'id^; a-mSn'id- [Pertaining to the god Amen], 
amenity: 6-men'i-tP; a-men'i-ty^; 7iot d-mi'ni-tP. Compare amenable. 
Amenophis: amT-no'fis^; dm"e-no'fIs2 [One of a dynasty of Egyptian 

kings], 

ament: am'ent^; ^m'Snt^. TT. gives e'ment^ as alternative. 
amentaP: am'en-teP; iim'§n-taP [Bearing aments]. 
amentaF: a-men'tsP; a-mSn'taP [Nommental]. [dead]. 

Amenthes: a-men'fhizi; a-men'thes^ [In Egypt, mj'th, the world of the 
Amenti: 6-men'ti^; a-mSn'ti^ [The Egypt, goddess of the world of the dead]. 
Amergin: em'er-gin^; am'er-gin^ [In Irish myth, a Milesian or Gaelic bard]. 
America: a-mer'i-ka^; a-mSr'i-ca^; not 6-mur'i-k6^ — the antepenult is 

sometimes given the sound of e in “over” instead of that of e in “pen.” 

Americus Vespucius: e-mer'i-kus ves-piu'^us^; a-mSr'i-eiis vSs-pu- 

shus2 [Amerigo Vespucci]. 

Amerigo Vespucci: d"me-ri'go ves-pti'dhi^; a"me“ri'go vSs-pu'chi^ [It. 

navigator from whom American continent was named]. 

Amerindian: am^ar-in'di-an^; S,m"er-In'di-an2 [American Indian]. 

Ames: emz^; am§2; not e'mesk [Knights of the Holy Grail]. 

Amfortas: am-for'tos^; am-for'tas- [In Wagner's Parsifal, the chief of the 
Amhara: am-hd'ra^; am-haTa- [Kingdom in Abyssinia]. 

Amharic: am-har'±^; am-h^r'ic^ [The speech of the Abyssinian court]. 
Amherst: am'arst^; S-m'erst^. The h is silent. 


9 ; wolf, dQ; bdok, boot; fijU, r^ile, cftre, but, bftrn; 611, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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Amorrhite 
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1; artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; Mt, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 


Ami: e'mcd^; a'mi- [Bible], 
amiable: e'mi-e-bB; a'mi-a-bP. 

Amice^: e-mls'^; a-mig'- [Feminine personal name], 
amice-: am^is^; iim'ig- [Ecclesiastical vestment]. 

Amicis: a-mi'cTiis^; a-mi'cliis-. Commonly mispronounced am'i-sis^ [It. 

author]. 

amid^: a-mid- [Surrounded by]. 

amid, 2 amide: am'id^ or arn'ciid^; S-m'id- or ^Imld- [Chemical compound], 
amidogen: e-mid'o-jen^; a-mld'o-gSn-. Compare amid^. 

AmieF: e'mi-eb; a'mi-SP [A character in Dry den’s “Absalom and Achit- 

ophel"]. 

AmieF: d"imer^; a'^miSl'- [Svuss scholar]. 

Amiens: am'i-^M^ or (Fr.) d"mi"dn'i; dm'i-Sns- or a'^mi^ah'-. TF. a’^myan^h 
The pronunciation e'mi-enz^; n'mi-ens^, sometimes heard, is erroneous [Fr. historic 
city]. 

Amina^: am'i-na^j Sm'i-na^ [In the “Arabian Nights,” the haK^sister of 

Zobeide]. 

Amina^: a-mi'na^; a-mi'na^ [The heroine of Bellini’s opera “La Sonnam- 
bula”]. 

Aminadab: e-min'e-dab^; a-mhi'a-ddb^ [Bible]. 

amine^: am^m^ or -in^; 2.m'in- or -in^. M. am'din^ or, in combination, e- 
moin'i; S. am-In'i [Chemical compoxmd]. 

Amine-: amh-ni^ or a-mln'^; Tirn'i-ne^ or a-min'^ [In the “Arabian Nights,” 
the wife of Sidi, in the “History of Sidi Nomnam’’]. 

amir: a-mir'b‘ a-mi’r’-. Compare ameer. 

Amish: amhah^; dm'ish- [Mennonite sect]. 

Amitabha: amh-td'ba^; dmT-ta'ba^ [Sanskrit, “infinite light”; a Buddha 

of the Mahayana school], 

Amital: am'i-taB; itmfi-t^P [Douai Bible]. 

Amittai: a-mit'ed^ or -i-oi^; a-mlt'i- or -a-F [Bible]. 

Amizabad: a-miz^a-bad^; a-mlz'a-bad^ [Bible, edition of 1611]. 

Amjerah: om'ja-ra^; am'je-ra- [A state of central India]. 

Amluch: am'lulc^; S^m'lue^ [Seaport in Anglesey]. 

Ammah: am'a^; [Bible]. 

Ammaus: amfi-us^; ilm'a-tis^ [Douai Bible]. 

Ammedatha: a-med'a-tha^; il-mSd'a-tha- [Bible, edition of 1611], 
Ammi: am'ai^; [Bible]. 

Ammidioi: a-midfi-ei^; ii-mldfi-bi^ [Apocrypha, R. V.]. 

Ammidoi: am'i-dei^; tofi-d5F [Bible]. 

2: art, ape, fSt, fare, fast, what, all; mS, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; gd, not, dr, w6n, 
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1: a = final; i = habit; cdsle; au = out', eil; iu = ieud-, (fhin; go; Q = sin*?; thin, Hiis. 

Ammiel: am'i-eP; [Bible]. 

Ammihel: am'i-lieB; am'i-hSP [Douai Bible]. 

Ammihud: e-moi'hud^ or arn'i-hud^; a-mi'hud- or arn'i-hiid- [Bible]. 
Ammihur: am'i-hur^; S.m'i-hur- [Bible]. 

Amminadah: a-inin'a-dab^; ^-min'a-dilb- [Bible]. 

Amminadib: a-min^s-dib^; ii-min'a>dib- [Bible]. 

Ammisaddai: am"i-sad'ai^ or am"i-sad'i"ai^; or ilm'l-sJid'a-I- 

[Douai Bible]. 

Ammishaddai: am"i-^ad'ai^ or amV^ad'i-oi^; jim'i-shiid'i- or S-m"!- 

shad'a-P [Bible]. 

Ammiud: a-moi'ud^; S--mi'ud- [Douai Bible]. 

Ammizabad: a-miz'd-bad^ or a-mai'zo-bad^; H-nrCz'a-biid- or a-mi'za-bM^ 
[Bible]. 

Ammon^: am'an^j S^m'ou- [The Gr. & Bom. name for the Egyptian suns* 
god Amen]. 

Arnmon^: a'mon^; a'mdn^ [Ger. family name]. 

Ammoni: am'o-noib* S^rn'o-ni^ [Douai Bible], 
ammonia: a~mo'm-6^; S-mo'ni-a^; not am-m5'm-8^. 
ammoniacal: am'Vnoi'e-kaB; llm"o-ni'a-eaP. 

Ammonite: am'en-ait^; S^m'on-it^ [Bible]. 

Ammonitess: arn'en-oit^es^; S,m'on-it"Ss^ [Bible]. 

Ammonoosuc: • am"o-nu^suk^; 2,m"o-ndo'sue^ [Rivers in New Hampshire], 
amnesia: am-ni'si-a^ or - 51 - 3 ^; am-ne'si-a^ or -zhi-a^ [Loss of memory], 
amnesty: v. kn.i am'nes-ti^; 2,m'nSS“ty2. 

amnion: am'm-en^; S,m'ni-6n- [A membranous sac in m amm als, etc.], 
amnio tic: am'^m-et'ik^; 2.m"ni-5t'ic^. 

Amnon: am'nen^; am'nbn^ [Bible]. 

amoeba: e-mi'ba^; a-me'ba^ [A protozoan. Compare ameba]. 

Amok: e'mek^; a'mbk^ [Bible], 

amole [Mex.]: a-mo'le^; a-mo'le^ [A saponaceous root or plant]. 

Amona: am'o-na’-; Itm^o-na^ [Douai Bible]. 

amontillado: a-men'Til-ya'doB a-mbn^'til-ya'do^. The penultimate is 

frequently mispronounced -Id' [3p., a variety of sherry]. 

Amoret: am'o-ret^: S.m'o-rSt^ [En Spenser’s ^‘Faerie Queene,” the wife of 

Sir Scudamore, & in Fletcher’s “Faithfuil Sheperdess,” a shepherdess loved by Perigot], 

Amorite: am'o-roit^; S-rn'o-rit^ [Bible]. 

Amorrhean: am’^e-ri'en^; S,m"6“re'an^. [Douai Bible]. 

Amorrhite: am'e-rait^; S-m'S-rit^ [Douai Bible]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bSot; full, riile, ctire, but, bhrn; 6il, b6y; go, gem; i?ik; thin, this. 
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Amyclsean 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; n et, 6r; full, rule; but, burn: 
amortize: a-mer'tiz^; a-mor'tiz^. W. -tciiz^. 

Amory: e'mo-n^; a'mo-ry^ [Englisli writer of the 18th cent. “The 
English Rabelais”]. 

Amos: e'mes^ or e'mes^; a'mSs^ or a'mos^ [Bible]. 

Amosa: am'o-sa^; iim'o-sa- [Douai Bible]. 

Amoskeag: am-es-keg'^; S,m-5s“k^g'^ [Amerind tribe friendly to the 

English till 1G7G]. 

Amon: e'nien^; a'mSn- [Bible], 
amour [F.]: a'^mur'^; a"mnr'-. 

amour propre [F.]: a-mur' pro'pr tj^; a-mur' pro'pre- [Self-esteem]. 
Amoz: e'mez^; a'moz- [Bible]. 

amperage: am-pir'ij^; ilm-per'ag- [Electric current in amperes]. 

Ampere: dn'^par'^; ah"per'” [Fr, physicist]. 

ampere : am-pir'^ o?’ (Fr.) an'^par'^; ilm-per'- or (Fr.) ah''per'2 [Electrical unit] . 
Amperian: am-piTi-an^; Sm-peTi-an^ [Pertaining to Ampere]. 

Amphialus: am-fai'a-lusi; am-ffa-ltis^ [In Sidney's “Arcadia,” the valor- 
ous son of Cecropia]. 

Amphiaraus: am"fi-8-re'us^; S,m''fi-8-ra'tis- [In Gr. myth, an Argive 

ruler & hero]. 

amphictyonic: am-fik"ti-en'iki; am-fle^ty-dn'ic^ [Pertaining to an am- 

phictyony, as the Araphictyonic Iea9;ue, a confederacy constituted for the protec- 
tion of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi and other objects], 

amphictyony: am-fik'ti-o-m^; am-ffc'ty-o-ny^ [Ancient Greek league of 
peoples for the protection of common interests]. 

ampiligenous: am-fij'i-nus^; iim-ffg'e-ntis^ [Produced on all sides; grow- 
ing around, as a plant], 

amphigonous: am-fig'o-nus^; S^m-flg'o-niis^ [Transmitting the charac- 
teristics of both parents]. 

amphimacer: am-fim's-ser^ or am'fi-me"s8ri; am-fim'a-ger^ or am'fi- 
ma"'eer2 [In prosody, a foot of three syllables]. 

First and last being long, middle short, AmpMmacer 
Strikes his thtmdering hoofs like a proud high-bred racer. 

Coleridge Metrical Feet st. 1. 

Ampkiou: am-foi^an^; am-fi'on^; riot am'fi-anb a pronunciation formerly 
common in London with the middle class. 

AmpMpoIis : am-fip^o-lis^; Sm-fip'o-lis^ [Bible]. 

amphiscians: am-fi^'anz^; S,m-fish'ans^,* not -i-anz^ [The inhabitants of 

the torrid zone, whose shadows fall north orlsouth at different seasons]. 

amphisicii: am-fi^'i-oi^ ; to-fish'i-i® [The amphiscians]. 
amphitheater, )amTi-thi'a-tari; S-m'Ti-the'a-ter^. The first syllable of 
amphitheatre: ) this word should be stressed, but the primary^ stress falls 

on the third syllable. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, me, g6t, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i-e; g6, ndt, or, w'6n, 



ol FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

i: 0 = final; i = liabit; aisle; au = out; oil; ili = fc?/d; chin; go; r) 


amortize 

Amyclsean 

si/7'/; Oiin, this. 


amphithecium: am^fi-the'shi-um- [Outer layer of 

cells in moss], 

Amphitrite: am"fi-trcii'tiL' ilmTi-tri'te-. The sound that should be given 

to the ultima is that of e in “valley,'’ net that of e in “me.” [The godcit^ss of the sea.] 

Amphitryon: am-fit'ri-enb* iim-fit'r3'-5n- [In Gr. myth, the foster-father 

of Hercules]. 

amphor: am'for^; Sm'for-: j)!, amphora, am'fo-ra^; hm'fo-ra-; not am- 

fer'di [A pitcher or jar]. 

Amphrysian: am-frifi'an^; Sm-fryzh'an- [Pertaining to the Thessalian 

river Amphrysus, near which Apollo attended cattle]. 

Amplias: am'pli-as^; Hm'pli-as- [Bible], 
ampliation: am"ph-e'sli 0 n^; am^'pli-a'shon-. 
ampliative: am'ph-e-tiv^; fim'pli-a-tiv-; not am^ph-a-tiv^. 

Ampliatus: am"ph-e'tus^; am"pli-aTtis- [Douai Bible], 
amplification: am"pli-fi-ke'fQi8n^; S.m"pK-fi-6a'shon-; not -foi-ke'slianb 
amplificative: am'ph-fi-ke"tiv; Sm'pli-fi-eaTiv; not am'pli-fi-ka-tiv^. 
amplify: am'pli-fai^; S-m'pli-fy^. 

Amram: am'ram^; am'rilm- [Bible]. 

Amramites: am'rem-ciits^; iim'ram-itg^ [Bible]. 

Amraphel: amTs-feP or am-re'feP; S.m'ra-fSP or S.m-ra'f&P [Bible]. 

Amri: am'rai^; lim'ri- [In Dryden’s ‘bA.bsalom and Achitophel,” a sobri- 
quet for Sir Heneage Finch]. 

amrita : om-riTa^ ; am-ri'ta- [In Hindu myth, the ambrosia of immortality]. 

From the divine Amrita tree, 

That blesses heaven’s inhabitants 
With fruits of immortalitjo 

Moore Lalla Rootli, Light of the Barem st. 11. 

amt: dmt^; amt^; not amt^. Plural amter: emt'ar^; 6mt'er- [Dan. or 

Norw. territorial division]. 

Amundsen: d'mun-sen^j a'mim-s^n-; not a-mxmd'san^ [Norv'. polar ex- 
plorer]. 

Amur: a-mur'^; a-mur'^ [Rus. government & territory, & river in E. Asia], 
Amurath: a'^mti-rat'^; a''mu-rat'^ [Any one of several sultans of Turkey], 
amurca: a-mur'ka^; a-mfir'-ea^ [From Gr. amorgo^ olive-lees]. 

amusive: a-miu'ziv^; a-mti'siv^. The pronunciation a-miu^sivh pre- 
ferred by Walker, and recorded by W., as alternative, is not registered by other dic- 
tionaries. 

Amy: e'mP; a'my^ [Feminine personal name]. Fr., Aimee: e''me'^; 

a"m§^2; Amata: a-md'tai; a-ma,'ta2. 

Amyas: am'i-as^; ^m'y-as- [Masculine personal name]. 

Amycldean: amT-kli'an^; am'^y-^le'^n^ [Pertaining to Amy else, ancient 

Laconian city where, according to tradition, Castor & Pollux — the Amyclsean brothers 
— were born]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bdot; full, r^le, efire, but, bdrn; dil, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
4 
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anaseismic ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; Mt, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn: 


Amycus: am^i-kus^; §,m'y-€iis- [In Gr. myth, king of Bebryces]. 

Amzi: am'zoi^ or or [am'yl®, starchy], 

amylaceous: am'h-le'shusS* S-m^'y-la'shiis^ [Pertaining to amyl, 
ana; e'ne^ or an'a^; a'na^ or Sn'a-, Standard, M., W,, & Wr.] C., E., & L, 

an'a^; S., an'a^ [Literary notes, etc.]. 

Anab: e'nab^; a'n^b- [Bible]. 

Anabaptist: an'Vbap'tist^; SLn'VbS-p'tist^ [A sect in church history]. 

anabasis: e-nabVsis^; a-n2,b'a-sls"; incorrectly an-e-be'sis^ [A military 
advance; specif., that of Cyrus, the Younger, as told by Xenophon]. 

anaeharis; a-nak'e-ris^; a-nS^e^a-ris- [A water^weed]. 

Anacharsis: aii''a-kdr'sis^; ^n^a-car^sis^ [Sc5d:hian philosopher], [country], 
anachorism: a-nak'o-rizm^; a-nS,c'o-rI§m- [Something foreign to a 
anachronism: e-nak'ro-nizm^; a-nS^'ro-nigm^; mt an-ak'ro-nizm^ [An 

error in date, as of an event], [Bolivia]. 

Anaclache: a"na-klu'cTie^; a^na-cla'che^ [Andean mountain peak in 
anaclasis: a-nak'ls-sis^; a-nS-cla-sis^ [A term in prosody from Gr. ana, 

back, and klao, break]. 

anaclastic: an'Vklas'tik^; an"a-€lSs'tk2. 

anacoluthia: an'Vko-liu'fhi-e^; iln"a-C0’'lu'thi-a2 [A change of form in 
grammar or rhetoric]. 

Anacreon: e-nak'n-en^; a-nSc're-bn^; e-nak'rl-on^. The penultimate 
syllable being unstressed, the vowel is obscured [Gr. lyric poet]. 

anadrom: an'a-drem^; ^'a-drbm^. 
anadromous: a-nad'ro-mus^; a-nS-d'ro-miis^. 

Anadyomene: an'^e-dai-ern'i-ni^; Sn'^a-dy-brn'e-ne^. The penultimate 
syllable, being unstressed, is obscure; -i, not -U [Aphrodite rising from the sea]. 

Anael: an'i-eP; an'a-SP [Apocrypha]. 

an9einia» anaemic. See anemia; anemic. 

anaesthesia, anaesthetic. See anesthesia; anesthetic. 

Anah: e'na’- or an'a^; a'na^ or Hn'a^ [Bible]. 

Anaharath: e-ne'ha-reth^; a-na'ha-rath^ [Bible]. 

Anahuac: a-nd'wok^; a-na'wae^ [Mexican name for ancient kingdom cf 

Mexico]. 

Anaia: an'^i-cd'e^; S-n'Vi'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Anaiah: an"i-ai^a^ or e-noi'a^; §-n"a-i'a^ or a-ni'a- [Bible]. 

Anak: e'nak^; a'n^k^ [Bible]. 

Anakim: an'e-kim^; a-n'a-kim^ [Bible]. 

analgesia: an'^'al-ji'si-a^; an^^l-ge'ska^ Pnsensibility to pain]. 

analgetic: an^al-jethk^; S,n"^l-ggt'i-e^. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ad; ggt, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; I— e; go, n6t, 6r, wdn, 



63 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED Amyeus 

aaaseismic 

1. & — final, I = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; dhin; go; 0 = sing; fhin, tiiis. 

analog, analogue: an'a-log^ ; an'a-lGg^ [Anything similar to something else], 
analogical: an''8-l0jh-k0p; an''a- 15 g'i-caP. 
analogism: a-naro-jizm^; a-niil'o-gism-. 
analogous: a-nal'o-gus^; a-nS.l'o-gus- [Resembling], 
analogy: e-nal'o-ji^; a-n^l'o-gj^- [Similarity without identity], 
analysis: e-nal'i-sis^; a-n3.1'y-sls^; pZwraZ -sTz^ ; -seg^ [Minute examination], 
analyst: an' 9-list^; Sn'a-lyst- [One who examines minutely], 

Anam: a-nam'^ or an'am^; a-nam'- or ^n'^m^ [Asiatic coxmtry], 
Anamabo: Same as Annamaboje. 

Anamelech: s-narn'i-lek^ ; a-nam'e-lSe^ [Bible], 

Anamese: an"9-mls'^ or -miz'^; an"a-mes'“ or -meg'^ [People of Anam]. 
Anamim: an'a-mim^; an'a-mim^ [Bible], 

Anammelech: a-nam'i-lekb* a-nam'e-lSe^ [Bible], 

anamnesis: an"am~ni'sis^; ^n"S.m~ne'sis- [Reproduction in memory], 

anamorphosis: an"a-m6r'fo-sis’';3-n"a-m6r'fO“Sls“. Perry (1775) indicated 

the stress on the antepenult; E., I. & S. accent the first and the penultimate syllables, 

Fulton and Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), Knowles (183o) and Craig (1849), recorded an-e-mer-fo'sis^ [Gradual change 
of form]. 

Anan: e'nan^; a'n^n^ [Bible], 

ananas: a-ne'nas^ or a-na'nas^; a-na'nas^ or a-na'nas^, 

& M. en-e'nesM I. an-e'nasi [The pineapple], 

Anani: a-ne'nai^; a-na'ni^ [Bible], i 

Anania: an^a-nai'a^; anVniV [Douai Bible], Ananiaht [Bible], 
Ananias: an^a-noi'as^; S,n"a-ni'as“ [Bible: A Hebrew name, meaning 

"grace of the Lord,” occurring in Acts v, ix, and xxiii]. 


C. an-an'as^: E, 


Ananiel: a-nan'i-eP; a-nS,n'i-SP [Douai Bible], 
anapeiratic: an"a-pai-rat'ik^ ; an'Vpi-rat'k^. 
anapest: an'a-pest^; Sn'a-pgst^ [A metrical foot in prosody], 
anaphora: a-naf'o-ra^; a-naf'o-ra^ [Repetition of a word or phrase], 
anaphoria: an"a-fo'ri-a^; an^a-fo'ri-a^; not a-naf'o-ri-a^ [Tendency to turn 

upward], 

anapodictic: an-ap"o-dik'tiki; S,n-ap"o-d[c'tTc 2 [Undemonstrable], 
anaptotic: an"ap-tet'ik^; an"S,p“t 6 t'ic 2 [Having lost inflections], 
anarch: an'ark^; ^n'arc^. 

anarchic: an-dr'kik^; S-n-ar'eic^; noZ a-nar'kik^. [wTong] 

anarchism: an'ark-izm^; Sn'arc-lgm^ [Theory that all government is 
anaseismic: an"a-scds'mik^; S,n"a»sis'mic^. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, b<5at; full, rple, cGre, but, bum; 6il, b6y; go, ^em; ink; tbin, this. 



Anastasia ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 64 

androgynous ^ jv w , 

1: arti'tic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; n6t, or; full, rule; but, burn; 

Anastasia: an"as-tG'siii- 6 ^; ^n^as-ta'shi-a^ [Feminine proper name]. 
Anastasius : an'^os-te'shi-us^ or -shus^ ; an^as-ta'shi-iis- or -shtis- [jMasculine 

proper name; also, one of several churchmen]. 


Anath^: e'nefli^; a'nath [Bible]. 

Anath=: a-nat'^; a-nat'- [In Syrian m5i:h, a war^goddess]. 

anathema: B-nafa'i-ms^; a-nath'e-ma”; iiot a-natli'i-mab 

anathema maranatha: e-nafh'i-me mar^'a-na'the^ or -naib'a^j a-n^th^e- 

ma inar''a-na'tlia- or -nath'a- [Bible], 


Anathoth: an'a-theth^; fin'a-tliStli- [Bible]. 

Anathothia: an'Vfno-tbai'e^; an^a-tho-thi'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Anathothite: aii'a-fhefli-ait^; an'a-thoth-it^ [Douai Bible (R. V.)]. 

anatomical: an’Vtem'i-kaB; an^a-tbrn'i-eaF. 

anatomy: a-nat'o-md; a-nilt'o-my^. 

anatron: an'a-tren^; iln'a-trbn-. 

anatropons: a-nat'ro-pus^; a-nbt'ro-piis^. 

Anaxagoras: an''aks-ag'o-rasi ; an''tiks-iig'o-ras-. Unstressed '"o” before 

“r” verges toward “a”. [Gr. philosopher], 

Anaxilaus: an"aks-i-ie'us^; an"iiks-i-la'tis- [Pjdhagorean philosopher]. 

Anaximander: an-aksVman'dar^; bn-aks"i-man'der-; not -im-an'dar^ 
[Gr. philosopher], 

Anaximenes: an'^aks-imh-niz^; an"aks-im''e-nes- [Gr. philosopher]. 
Ancseus; an-si'us^; an-9e'us- [Gr. myth, a son of Poseidon]. 

Ancelot: lahs'do'^; ari9'l6'- [Fr. dramatist or his wife], 
ancestor: an'ses-ter^; S.n'9bS“t5r-. 

ancestral; an-ses'tral^ ; an^9Ss'tral-; formerly (1775-1827), an'ses-traP. 

^ ancestry : an'ses-tri^ ; ^n' 9bs-trj^-. 

Anchises: an-kai'slz^; Sn-ci'ses^ [In Gr. myth, a Trojan prince, the father 

of J5neas by Aphrodite]. 

anchor: an'karB S-n'cor-. The pronunciation a^dcar^ recorded by some 

iesicograpliuTS was not recognized by W''alker, in whose day the word was pronounced 
ank'urP In \dew of the syllabic di\’ision and stress, the “ng” sound (heard in “sing” 
and “ink”) is not indicated here. 

Anchovia: an-ko'vi-a^; Sn-co'vi-a^ [A genus of fish]. 

anchovy: an-<0i6'vi^; hn-cho'vy^. 

anchylosis: See anktlosis. 

ancien [Fr.]: ah'^syan'^; an"9yan'2. See regime. 

ancient: en'^ent^; an'shSnt^. 

ancile: an-soi'li^; M,n-9l'le2 [In Roman antiquity, a sacred shield]. 
ancOlary: an'si-le-n^; Sn'gl-la-ry^. In the Southern States, an"si-lar'd. 


2: art, ape, f§,t, fare, fist, whgit, ^11; me, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=S; g5, n6t, dr. w6n. 



FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Anastasia 

androgynous 


1:3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; cfhin; go; o = sin;?; fhin, this. 


Ancillon: an^sir'yen'^; an"9ir'y6n'“ [Fr. historian or divine]. [city]. 

Ancona: an-ko'nsh' ^.n^co^na-. It., an-ko'na^; an-co'na- [It. province or 
Ancre: dnkr'^; ancr'- [Fr. river tributary of the Somme]. 

Ancren Riwle: an'kren riuP; an'crSn rul- [Lit., ‘“Anchoresses rule,” a 

treatise on rules of monastic life], 

and: and^ (formal) or end^ (colloquial); ^nd" (formal) or and^ (colloquial). 
Andalusia: an^do-liu'sEa^ or (Sp.) dn"da-lu-fhFa^; ^.n^da-lu^sha^ or (Sp.) 

an^da-lu-thi'a"; C. an-da-lu'zi-a^ [A region in southern Spain]. 

Andaman: an'da-man^; S-n'da-man^. Standard and C. accent the first 

syllable; TT. accents the last [Island in Bay of Bengal]. 

andante: an-ddn'te^ or an-danTd; an-dan'te- or an-dSnTe^ [It., moderately 

slow: a direction in music]. 

andantino: an'^dan-ti'no^; an"dan-tFno- [It., not so slow as andante: a 

direction in music]. 

Andean: an-di'en^; iln-de'an^. C. & A/, an'di-enh 

Andermatt: an'der-mat^; an'der-mat- [Swiss village; tourist center]. 

Andernach: dn'der-nan^; an'der-nan^ [Prussian town]. 

Andes: an'diz^ or (Sp.) an'des^; Sn'des^ or (Sp.) an'des^ [South American 

mountain range]. 

Andocides: an-dos'i-diz^; ^.n-dd^'i-des- [An Athenian orator]. 

Andorra: an-der^e^; an-dorV. Often, colloquially, an-der'e^ [Republic 
between France and Spain]. 

Andover: an'do-ver^; Sn'do-ver^; not an-do'var^ [Town in Alass. or N. H.j 
Andrassy: onMra-sdiP; an'dra-shy"- [Hungarian statesman]. 

Andr6^: an'dre^ or an'^dre'^; lin'dre^ or an"dre'2 [Brit, major in American 

war of the Revolution]. 

Andre^; See Andrew. 

Andrea, Andreas: See Andrew. 

Andr^e: dn'dre^; an'dre^ [Sw. aeronaut]. 

andreia: an-droi'a^; ^n-drl'a^ [In Gr. antiquities, a public repast]. 

andreion: an-drai'en^; S-n-drl'dn^ [In (ir. antiquities, a place, as a build- 
ing or room, in -which andreia were held]. 

Andreas. See Andrew. 

Andrew: anMru^; ^.n^dru^ [A mascuhne personal name]. F. & Pg. Andr6, 
dh"dre'i; ah^dre'S; It., Andrea, an-dre'ai; an-drg'a^; Andreas, Dan., an-dres'^; 
an-drSs'2; D. & Ger., dn'dre-as^; an'dre-as^; L., an^'dri-as^; Sn'dre-as^; Sp., Andres, 
an-dres'i; an-drSs^ 2 , 

Androcles: an'dro-kliz^; S-n'dro-eles®; not an-drek'bz^ [Roman slave 
celebrated by Seneca & others]. Spelled also Androclus (-kiusi; -cliiss). 

androgynous: an-drejfi-nus^; Sn-dr6g'y-niis?. 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, bd&t; full, rule, cfire, bikt, bdrn; dll, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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Andromaclie ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 
angiosperm _ 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, bam; 


Andromache: an-drem^a-kBj Sn-drSm a-ee- [In Homers Ibad, the 

wife of Hector]. ^ i rj. c 

Andromeda: an-drem'i-da^ ; iln-drdm'e-da- [In Gr. myth, the daughter of 


Cepheus rescued by Perseus]. ^ 

Andronicus: an"dro-nai'kusi; iin^dro-ni'ciis^. Commonly also an-dren- 
i-kus [Bible]. The name of the hero of Shakespeare’s tm^dy Titus Andronicus 
is invariably pronounced with the accent on the second syllabie. 

Andros: an'dres^; S,n'dr5s“ [Eng. governor of New York]. 

Andvare: and-wd'ri^; and-wa're^ [In Norse myth, a fish-shaped dwarf], 
anecdotage: an'ek-d6t"ii'; an'6€-dot"ag2. this, and other like words, 

the accented syUable attracts the adjacent consonant: not an ek-do tiji. See below. 


anecdotal: an'ek-dot"aB; iin'Sc-dot"al-. 
anecdotic: an^'ek-dot'ik^; an"Sc-dot'i€^ 

anecdotist: an^^ek-dot'ist^j S,n^^6c-dot^ist^ [One who tells short stories]. 
Anem: e'nem^; a'nSm^ [Bible], 
anemia: s-ni'mi-e^; a-ne'mi-a^ [Deficiency of blood], 
anemic: a-ni'mik^; a-ne'mic^. C. & /. a-nem'ik^. 

anemocinemograph: an"i-mo-sai-ni'mo-graf^; S,n'^e-mo-§i-ne'mO“graf^ 
[Wind»velocity measuring instrument]. 

anemograph: a-nem'o-graf^j a-n§m'o-graf^ [Automatic wind^recorder], 
anemography: an'h-meg're-fH; an"e-m5g'ra-fy2. ^ [ment]. 

anemometer: an'^i-mem'i-tar^; S,n"e-m6m'e-ter^ [Wind^measuring mstru- 
anemone: a-nern'o-m^; a-n^m'o-ne^ [A windflower]. 

Thy subtle charm is strangely given, 

My fancy will not let thee be. — 

Then poise not thus ’twixt earth and heaven, 

O white anemone! Elaine Goodalb Anemone. 


anemony: a-nem'o-m^; a-n§m'o-ny^ [A variant spelling of preceding]. 
Anen: e'nen^; a^nSn^ [Bible], 

Aner: e'nar^; a^ner^ [Bible]. 

aneroid: an'i-reid^; Sn'e-rbid^; not e-ni'reid^ [Not using a fluid], [gation]. 
anesthesia: an'‘^es-flu'si- 0 ^ or - 31 - 9 ^; Sn'^Ss-the'si-a® or -zhi-a^ [Loss of sen- 
anesthetic: an'^es-thet'ik^; an" 63 -th€t'ic 2 . — anesthetize: an-es^thi-toiz^; 

, S.n-^s'the-tfz2. 

anethol: an'i-thoB or -theB; Su'e-thoP or -thSP [A chemical compound]. 

Anethothite: an'i-theth-oit^; Sn'e-thbth-it^ [Bible].— Anetothite: an'i- 
teth-cdt^; 3ii'e-t6th-It2 [Bible], 

aneurism* aneurysm: an'yu-rizm^; an'yyL-ri§m2 [A tumor]. 


anew: e-niu'^; a-nu'^. Often erroneously a-nu'^: a-noo'^, due to the 

misleading use of do by some phoneticists as a symbol to denote the diphthongal 


sound in “few,” “new, etc. 

Anezeh: a-ne'ze^; a-ne'zS2,[An Arab of the Syrian desert]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, f^t, what, all; me, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; 1= e; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n, 



67 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

aiigiospcriu 

1:3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iii = feud; (fhin; go; ij = sinj?; fhin, fhii. 

angeiitis: Same as angiitis. 

angel: en'jel^; an'g^i-; not en'jul^, as heard in some Southern States. 
Angeles: dg'he-les^; an'he-l^s- [Chilean city]. See Los Angeles. 
angelic: an-jel'ik^; ^n-ggl'ic^. 

Angelica: an-jel'i-ka^; iin-gSri-ea- [Feminine personal name]. Fr. An« 
gelifiue^, ari''5e''llk'-, afL"zhe"iik'2; It. Angelica, on-js'll-kd^; an-ge'ii-ea 2 . 

angelicize: an-jei'i-saiz^; Hn-gSFi-giz-. 

Angelina: an"ji-lai'n8^; an"ge-ll'na- [Feminine personal name]. Fr. 
Angeiine, un'' 3 e"iln'i; an"zhe"im'2; Ger. Angelina, an"gB-li'na^; an"ge-li'iia2. 

Angeliqiie. See x\ngelica. 

Angell: en'jeF; an'gSl- [Am. family name]. 

Angelo: an'ji-lo^; S.n'ge-lo- [iMasculine personal name]. 

angelot: an'ji-let^ or (Fr.) ah' 58 -lo^; dn'ge45t‘ or (Fr.) ah^zhe-l6^ [Anglo* 

Fr. coin]. 

angelus : an'ji-lus^; Sn'ge-ltis- [L., literal^, ^^angei” : a prayer in the Roman 

Catholic Church]. 

The Angelus, a famous painting by J. F. Millet representing two peasants saying the 
angelus m the evening twilight. Mhlet painted the work m 1S59 and sold it in 1S60 for 
S160. ... It was purchased in 1890 for $150,000. New Standard Diclionary. 

Angerboda: dq 'gar-bo "da an'ger-bo"da- [In Norse myth, a giantess of 
Utgard]. 

Angerona: an"ji-ro'na^; Sn"ge-ro'na2 [In Roman myth, a goddess of 
silence_ or suppressed anguish]. — Angeronalia: an'''ji-ro-n5'li-e^; Sn'^ge-ro-na^li-a^ 
[A festival held Dec. 21, in honor of Angerona]. 

Angers: dh" 3 e'^; ah"zhe'2 [Fr. cathedral city]. 

Angervadil: ai 3 'er-vd"diF; ang'^r-va^dil^ [In Icelandic sagas, Frithiof's 

sword; literally, “the wader through pain and sorrow”]. 

Angevin :_ an'ji-vin^ or (Fr.) dns^van'^; 5n'ge-vfn- or (Fr.) ahzh'V^n'^. 
Sometimes, but erroneously, an'jl-vini; an'ge-^^n2 (Pertaining to Anjou, a former Fr. 
province, or the Plantagenets, a family that governed it]. AngevineJ. 

angiectasia: an"ii-ek-te'si- 0 ^; S,n"gi-6€--ta'si-a2 [Abnormal dilatation of 

blood vessels]. 

Angiers: dh^sye'^; ah"zhye'2. Variant of Angers. 

angiitis: an"ji-cii'tis^ or -I'tis^; S.n"gi-i'tis^ or -i'tis^ [Inflammation of a 

blood vessel]. 

angina: an'ji-na^ or -joi'ne^; S-n'^-na^ or -g'na^; not an'jin-o^ [L., lit., 

“choke,” “suffocate”]. — anginal; an'ji-neP or an-jai'neP; ^n'gi-naP or ^ln-gl'nal2; not 
an'jin-eli. 

angina pectoris: an'ji-na or an-jcd'ne pek'to-ris^; Sn'gi-na or ^-gi'na 

pSc'to-ris2; not an'jin-ai [L., neuralgia of the heart]. 

angiosperm: an'ji-o-spurm^; S^n'gi-o-sperm^. 

AngiosperTUS are true flowering plants, often bearing bright bells or brilliant clusters of 
bloom. GR^.>tT .4.LLEN ColouT-Sense p. 36 (1879). 

2: wQlfi dg; bdbk, bdot; full, rule, cure, bfiit, bClm; oil, boy; go, gem; ipk; t hin , this. 



Anglesea 

ankylosis 
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1: an ; far, fare; fa^t; ?er, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


Anglesea, Anglesey: aQ'gl-pi^; an'gl sy- [Island off North Wales], In 

proper nainc'^, as Southsca, Chertsf^y, ea and e.y, derived from Angio=Saxon, 
mean re^pf'Ctivciy, “stream” or “river,” and “isle,” “islet,” or “island.” Formerly 
pronounced to rime wth sta and /rey, these suffixes are now obscured in speech. 

Anglet-: uh'^gle'^; [Fr. tovni in Basses^Pyreneesj. 

angief": a::3'glet-; an'glet- [A small angle or comer]. 

Angleterre: uh'''gla-trtr'"; ah''gle-ter'- [Fr., England]. 

Anglian: ai^'gii-en-; an'gli-an- [One of the Angles or pertaining to them], 
Anglice: ai3'gh-si’; iln'gli-^e- [Late Latin, in English]. 

Anglicism: ai 3 'gh-si 2 in^; an'gh-gism^ 

Anglin: aq'glm^; an'glin- [Canadian family name of Irish origin]. 

Anglogsea; ag'^glo-ji'e^; iin'glo-ge'a- [In zoogeography, the Nearctic 
region]. 

Angolese ; aij "go-Iis or -hz ' ^ ; dn' go-les'- or -les'“ [An inhabitant of Angola] . 
Angora: ai^-go'reC iin-go'ra-; but more commonly heard, aq-ger'a^ [1. 

t'iiayet and town in Asiatic Turkey. 3. One of a breed of cats or goats from Angora. 
Dress*gouds of wool from the Angora goat]. 

Angostura: ai]'^gos-tuha^; an"gos-tu'ra- [Former name of a Venezuelan 
town (since lSt9, Ciudad Bolivar), whence a bark is derived]. 

Angouldme: ard^gu'lem'^; ah^giViem'- [1. Fr. city, capital of Charente 
dept. 3- Ducal name of the daughter of Louis XVI and Mario Antoinette]. 

Angro-mainyush: ai^'gro^moin'yus'h^; a.n'grosmin'yiish- [Same as Ahri- 

M.t>r]. 

anguine: aq'gwm^; Sn'gwin- [Serpent='like]. 
anguish: aq'^gwi^^; Sn'gwish-. 
angular: a]3'giu-l8ri; iin'gu-lar^. 

Angus: ag'gus^ or {Scot.) cirj'us^; S-n'gus^ or (Scot,) an'tis- [1. In Celtic 

myth, a god of love. 3. A Scottish earldom. 3. A thane in Shakespeare's Macbeth]. 

Anhalt: dnliolt^; an^halt^ [Ger. duchy]. 

anhedonia: an'dn-do^ni-a^; iin"he-do'ni-a- [Loss of interest in one's per- 
sonal concerns]. 

anhelation: an'du-le'shan^; ^n'lie-la'shon- [Panting], 
anhidrosis: an^^hi-dro'sis^] Sn"hi-dr 6 'sis- [Deficiency of perspiration]. 

anhydremia: an"hcd-dri'mi- 9 ^] ^"hy-dre'mi-a^ [Deficiency of serum in 
the blood]. 

anhydrous: an-hoi'drus^; Sn-hy'driis^ [Lacking water], 
ani: a'rd^; not e^nai^ [Braz. cuckoo]. 

Ania: a-noi'a^; a-ui'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Aniam: a-ncd'amC* a-m'Sm* [Bible], 
anil: an'iP; S-n'il^ [Indigo]. 


2: art, Spe, fS-t, fare, fast, whg.t, ad; me, gdt, pr§y, fSrn; hit, fee; i==e; i=e; go, not, 6r, wdn, 



69 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED ankylosis 

1; d = final; i = habit; ai^ie; au = out; eil; iu = iVmu.; diin; go; r) = si/6i;; fhm, this. 

anile: an'iP or an'aiP; or ilii'il-. Standard C. prefer the former j 

E., J., M., 6’., \V., <!!C HV. the latter [Feeb]e==iiiinded]. 
anilin: anh-lin^; fin'i-lin-. The only form of spelling recognized by j\L 

is the forLO^\ing. 

aniline: an'i-hn^ or -loin^: hn'i-lin^ or -lin-. Compare preceding, the more 

common form. 

Anillero: d"nil-ye'ro^5 a''nil-yeTo- [One of a Sp. conciliatory party in the 

revolution of 1823]. 

Anim: e'nimU a'nim- [Bible], 
anlma: anh-ma^; iin'i-ma-. 

animadversion: ahT-mad-vur'^an^; 3n'l-miid-ver^shon*. 
animadvert: anVmad-vurV^; iinT-mad-vert'-. 

animalcula: anT-mal'kiu-laU S.n"i-mS.l'€u-la-. Derived from the Latin 

ANIMALCUL-UM, of which it is the plural, tliis word ha^ been mistaken for a singxilar, 
ha\dng a plural ending in -a?. Both forms, animalcula as a singular, and animal- 
culae as a plural, are erroneous. 

animalcule: an"i-maLkiuT ; S,n'd-m3.1'€uP. The ultima is sometimes 

erroneously pronounced -kiu-llb 

animalculum: an'h-mal'kiu-lum^; S.n"i-m3.1'€u-ltim-. Compare animal- 

CULA. 

animalism: an'i-mal-izm^; S,n'i-mal-fsm-. 

animate (r.): anh-met^; 2.n'i-mat-. 

animate (a.) : an'i-mit^; S.n'i-mat-. 

animatism: an'i-mi-tizm^; S^n'i-ma-tlsm^. 

animative: anh-me"tiv^; Sn'i-ma'^liv-; not anh-mi-tiv^. 

anion: an'm-en^; ^n'i-on^; not an'i-en^ [In electricity, a negative ion]. 

anise: an'is^; ^n'is^; not s-ms'^. 

anisette: anT-zet'^; ^nT-gSt'U Standard & T7. anT-set'^ [A cordial made 

* from aniseed]. 

anisic: e-nishk^; a-nls'ie^. 

anisol: an'i-soT or -seT; ^n'i-soP or -s5P. 

anisotrope: an-oi'so-trop^; S-n-i'so-trop^. 

Anita: o-nl'td^; a-niTa^ [Sp. feminine personal name; also, a place name]. 
Anjou: dh'' 5 u'^; ah'^zhu'^ [PorinerFr. province. Compare Angevin]. The 

pronunciation an'jfib recorded by the dictionaries, is one that the author has never 
heard. 

ankyloblepharon: a]Q^^-lo-blef'8-ren^; 2,n^Td-lo~blSf^a-rbn^ [Growing to- 
gether of eyelids]. 

ankylomele: ai 3 "ki-lo-im'hi; an^ky-lo-mede^ [Growing together of fingers 

or toes]. . 

ankylosis: aio'Oa-lo'sis^; an"ky-l6'sis2 lUmon or growing together, as of 

bone]. 

2: wolf, dft; bdok, boot; full, r?ile, cure, but, btim; 6il, boy; to, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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atilaut 
anogen 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


anlaut: an'laut^; an'iout^ [Ger., the initial sound of a word]. 

Ann, /an^; ^.n- [Feminine personal name, having variant or diminutive 

Anne: {forms Anna, Annetta, and Annie. In Dan., D., Ger,, & It., 
Anna: d'na^; a'na-; Fr., Anne: dn’; an^; Lat., Anna; an'a^; dn'a^; Sp., Ana: a'na^; 
ii'na*]. 

anna: an'a^; iin'a- [British=Indian nickel coin]. 

Anna: an'e^; Sn'a- [Bible], Compare Axn. 

Annaas: an'i-asb* an'a-S,s- [Apocr 3 rpha]. 

Annabel: an'a-beB; Sn'a-bSP [Feminine personal name], 

Anna Comnena: a-na' kem-ni'na^; a-na' cSm-ne'na^ [Byzantine 

princessj. ^ 

Anna Karenina: a-nd' ka-re'm-na^; a-na^ ka-re'ni-na^ [Novel by Tolstoy, 

and its heroine]. 

Annaly: an'e-h^; ^n'a-ly^ pEnglish family name]. 

Annam: a-nam'^ or an'am^; a-nam'^ or S-n^Sm^. Same as Anam. 

Annamaboe: d"na"ma"bo'^; a"na"ma"bo'2 [Br. seaport on Gold Coast, 
Africa], 

Annan: an'an^j ^n^^n^ [Scot, seaport]. 

Anna Perenna: an'a pi-ren'e^; Sn'a pe-rSn^a^ [In Roman myth, goddess 
of springtime]. 

Annapolis: a-nap^o-hs^; S-n^p'o-lIs^. Do not obscure the first syllable. 
[Capital of ^Maryland.] 

Annar: a'nar^; a'nar-; not an'nar^ [In Norse myth, the spouse of Night]. 
Annas: an'as^; jin'as^ [Bible]. 

Annatom: an"a-tem'^; Sn'Vtbm'^ [An island of New Hebrides group], 
annatto: a-nat'to^; a-nS,t'to- [A yellowish^red dye]. 

Anne Arnndel: an a-run'deB; 3,n a-run'dSP [County of Maryland]. Com- 
pare Arundel. 

Annecy: dn'^sF^* an^'^y'^j not an'si^ [Fr. town]. 

Anne of Geierstein: an ged'ar-stoin^; Sn ^'er-stin^ [Novel by Scott and 
its heroine], 

annerodlte: a-ner^doit^; a-nSr'o-dit^ [Mineral from Annerod, Norway], 
Annetta. See Ann. 

annex {v .) : a-neks'^; S^-nSks'^; not an-neks'^. Compare the following, 
annex (n.) : a-neks^^ or an'eks^; ^-nSks'^ g^'Sks^. S.j & TFr,, an-neks'b 
Annias: anVas^; Snl-as^ [Apocrypha, R. V.]. 

Annie Laurie: an'i lo'n^; S-n'i la'ri^ [Title and subject of a Scot, ballad], 
annihilate: a-ncd'hi-let^; a-ni'hi-lat®; not -hil-eth nor -hi-letk 


2: art, Spe, f&t, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me, gfet, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; i=g; g6, not, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


anlaut 

anogen 


1: d = final; l = habit; oisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; (fhin; go; 0 == sing/; €liin, this. 


annihilative: a-nai'hi-le-tivL’ S,-m'hi-la-tiv-; not a-nai'iu-leTiv^ 

Annis: an'is^; ^n'is- [Apocrj-pha, R. V.]. 

anno Domini: an'o dBm'i-nai^; iin'o d5m'i-m- [L., ‘dn the year of the 

Lord”]. 

anno Hegirae: an'o hej'i-rP; dn'o hSg'i-re^ [L., ‘hn the year of the LighU^]. 
annotate: anVtet^; Sn'o-tat- [To make notes], 
annotative: an'o-ta-tiv^; Sn'o-ta-tiv-; not an'o-te"tiv^. 

Annot Lyle: an'et loiP; iin'ot lyP [The heroine of Scott^s “Legend of 

Montrose”]. 

annuaire [Fr.]: an"n 3 .ni"ar'^; an"nyu"ar'- [An annual]. 

annulose: an'^ni-los^; 2.n'yu-los-; E. an-niu-l6s'^; 7. an'niu-los^; M. an- 

yu-los'i; S. an'niu-loz^; TTr. an-a-los'i [Ringed]. 

annunciate: a-nun'shi-et^ or a-nun'si-et^; S.-niln'shi-at2 or S.-ntui' 9 i-at-; 
E. an-nun'si-et^; 5. & Wr. an-nun'shi-etb Compare pronunciation. There is some 
evidence that the second pronunciation is gaining favor notwithstanding the follow- 
ing note: 

When c comes after the accent, either primary or secondary, and is tollowed by ea, ia, ie, 
io, or eons, it takes the sound of sh; thus ocean, social, Phocion, saponaceous, fascination, etc. 

Walker A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, note o57, 

annunciation: a-nun^si-e'^on^; a-ntin''' 9 i-a'shon^; C. a-nun-^i-e'^an^; 

E. en-nun-si-e'slitm^; 1. an-nun"si-e's'h6ni; <S. an-nun'shi-e'sTiunR Tfr. an-nun-shi-e'' 
^enh 

annunciative: a-nim'si-a-tiv^; ^-nhn'gi-a-tiv-; not a-nun'si-e"tivh 
annunciator: a-nun'si-e'Teri; Ji-iitiii'9i-a"t5r2; Standard, C., TF., a-nuu'- 

s'hi-e"tor^ 

Annunzio (Gabriele d’): dan-nun'dzl-o^; d^-nun'dzi-o^ [It. dramatist]. 
Compare Gabriel. 

annus: an'us^; an'us^ [L., year]. — annus mirabilis: mi-rab'i-iis^; mi- 

r3,b'i-lis*; not mir-ab'il-is^ [L., wonderful year]. 

Annuus: an'yu-us^; S.n'yu-tis2 [Apocrypha]. 

Annweiler: dn'voi-lar^; an'vl-ler^ [Bavarian town], 
anodal: an'o-daP; 2.n'o-daP. 
anode: an'od^; S.n'od^ [Electrical term], 
anodic: an-ed'ik^; S-n-dd'ie^. 

anodon: an'o-den^; Sn'o-ddn^ [Toothless fresh-water mussel], 
anodontia: an^o-den'^i-s^; S,n"o-d6n^shi-a2 [Lack of teeth], 
anodyne: an'o-doin^; S,n'o-dyn- [Soothing agent], 
anodynin: a-nedh-nin^; S,-n6d'y-nln2 [A febrifuge], 
anoesis: an"o-i'sis^; an'b-e'sis- [x\bsence of cognition], 
anoetic: an^o-ethk^; S.n"o-St'i€^ [LFnthinkable]. 
anogen; an'o-jen^; an'o-gSn^ [Plant growing upward]. 


2: wplf, dft; book, boot; full, r^le, cure, but, bum; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ink; tbin, this. 



anol 

antliraeia 

1: artistic, art; 
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fat. tare; fa>t ; pet, prey; hit, police; obey, e5; net, or; full, rule; hot, burn; 


anol: an'oB or -el*; an 'OP or -til- [Chemical], 
anomal: a-no'maP; a-no'mal" [An ‘■.nomalous tyord]. 
anomali-: s-nom'a-li-*; a-nOm'a-li-" [Fr. Lat. anomahis, irregular], 
anomalism: a-nomVlizm>; a-n0m'a-!Ism=. So also accent the second 

syllable in anom'alist. 

anomalous: a-nomVIus^; a-n5m'a-ltis-. 
anomie: a-nom'ik^; 
anomy: aii'o-mi\; iln'o-my-. 
anonym: an'o-nini^; an'o-nym-. 
anonymous; a-nen'i-mus^; a-ndn'y-m'iis-. 

Anopheles; a-nof'i-Uz^; a-n6f'e-les- [A genus of mosquitoes]. 

Anos: e'nes^; ii'iiSs- [Apocrji^haJ. 

another: an-uth'sr*; an-6th'er=. Altho this pronunciation is recorded by 

the dictionaries as in preferred use, that most frequently heard is 6-nucn ar . 

Anoura: a-nu'ra^; a-nu'ra-. Same as Anura. 

Ansbach: dus^baH^* aas^an- [Bavarian city], 
ansciiauung: un''sTiau-ui3^; an'shou-ung- [Ger., sense perception]. 
Anselm: an^selm^; dn's^lm- [Masculine personal name]. AnselJ. 
anserine: aix'sar-in^ or -ain^; un'ser-fn- or -In-. 

Anstruther: an^strufli-ar^ or an'star^j iin'striilh-er^ or S,n'ster^ [Scot. town]. 

The pronunciation of many place names is now being made to conform to the spelling. 

The substitution which is now going on of the full sound of Cirencester for Cissiter, and of 
Amimhcr for Anster . . . simply typifies what is taking place elsewhere in numerous cases. 

Thomas H. Lounsbury T)ie Standard of PronunciaXion ch. ii, p. 203. [h. 1904,] 

answer: an'^sar^; an'^ser- The w now silent in this word, which we derive 

from AS. andswaru (noun), a reply, was formerly pronounced, even as it is to-day in 
the word su’car], 

ant: antb* ant-; not anth The pronunciation dnt, used by some persons, is 

a modem affectation. Compare aunt; haunt. 

an’t, ant: ant^ or ent^; ant^ or ant^. [Contraction for “are not” accepted 
(11 as an Eng. idiom since 1706; (2) as a colloquialism for “am not” 'iince 1737 ] 


Antsous: an-ti^us^; Un-testis- [In Gr. myth, a son of Neptune]. 

antanaclasis; ant'Vnakde-sis^; ant"a-nli«da-sts^ [In rhetoric, the repeti- 
tion of a word in a different sense]. 

Antananarivo: dn"to-nd''nd-nVob‘ an^ta-na'^na-riVo^ [Capital of Mad- 
agascar] 

antaphrodisiac: ant-af'To-dizh-ak^; ilnt-af"ro-dfsh-S;C^ [A check to sexual 

desire]. 

An tar: an'kdr'^; an^dar'^ [Arab romance about a warrior of the same 
name]. 

antarchisms ant'ar-kizm^; a:nt'ar-cl§m2. 


2; art, ape, f3,t, f^re, fist, what, fill; m€, get, prgy, fgm; hit, Ice; i=e; i=e; go, ndt, 6,, w<5n. 
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FREQUENTLY AIISPRONOUNCED 


anol 

anthraeia 


1: » = final; i — habit; aisle; an = owt; oil; iu = feud; CTiin; go; lo = sing; €hin, tiiis. 


antarctic: ant-drk'tik^; ant-arckic-; jloI ant-ur'tik^. Spelled antartijh by 
Mande^nlle in 136G, ant'irtik by Chaucer in 1391, and antartique by Blunde^'il in 1594, 
this word was formerly pronounced as spelled — without the medial c. Robert Rccorde, 
in his “Castle of Knowleda;e“ (lo56», p. 27, used the form Antarnke, but wrote of “the 
Arctike circle’’ on the same paaie. Holland first introduced the form Aniarctike in his 
translation of Pliny’s “Natural Histon.*’’ printed in 1601. The medial c has been in- 
dicated as pronounced by every lexicographer since 1721, when Bailey’s dictionary 
was published. 

Antarctogea: ant-ark ant-arcYo-ge^a- [In zoogeography, a divi- 
sion of the earth’s surface]. 

An tares: an-te'riz^; Sn-taTes- [A star in the constellation Scorpio], 
antasthmatic: ant^az-mathk^; iintkts-mdthc-. C. & I. ant-ast-mat'ik^; 

E. an-tas-mat'ik^; M. ant-as£h-mat'ik’ ; Tl"r. ant-ast-mat'ik^. 
antecian: an-tl'sdien^; iln-te'shan^. 

antedilnvial: an"ti-di-liuA'i-6T; an"te-di-lu\d-al-. E. & S. an-te-di-lu'- 

J. an"ti-di-liu'vi-aU; J/. an"ti-di-liu'vi-6p ; Wr. an"ti-di-liu'\’i-&P. 

antelope: anTi-lop^; dn'te-lop^; not ant'i-leph 

antennule: an-ten'jniP; Sn-tSn'yul-; not an-tenYuT [Small antenna]. 
Antenor: an-ti'nor^; an-te'nor- [1. Athenian sculptor. 3. A Trojan who 

counseled the return of Helen to her husband]. 

antependium: an^ti-pen'di-um^; an"te-p6n'di-tim- [Altar=covering]. 
antepenult: an"ti-pi-nult'^; SnYe-pe-nhlt'-; E. an-te-pen-ult'^; J. an'tl- 

pT-nult^; M. an"ti-pi-nult'i; S. an"te-pe-nulta; W. an"ti-pPnulti; TFr. an-ti-pi-nulta 
The pronunciation an"ti-pl^nulti is not supported by modern usage, which obscures 
the penultimate syllable and places the accent on the final one. 

anteri: anTe-rP; an'te-ri- [In Egj^t, a reciter of romances]. Compare 
Aktak. 

antbela: an-thi'la^; §.n-theda- [In botany, inflorescence], 
anthelicine: ant-helh-sin^; ant-hSl'i-^ln^ [Pertaining to the antihelix], 
anthelion: ant-hl1i-en^; ^nt-he'li-Sn^. C. ant-hi'h-en^; E. & M. an-fhi'- 

li-sn^; I. ant-hl'li-eni. 

anthemion: an-fhi'mi-en^; S,n-the'mi-5n-; not on-tlie'mi-en^ [Floral orna- 
ment in Gr. decoration], 

Anthesteria: an"fhes-tFn- 9 ^; an"th6s-te'ri-a- [In Gr. antiquities, a three 

days’ festival in honor of Dionysos]. 

Anthony^, )an'to-m^; ^n'to-ny- [Masculine personal name]. Dan., D., 
Antony: \Ger., &; Sw. Anton: an'ten^; an'tdn^; Fr. Antoine: dn"'- 

twan^; an"twiin'2; It., Pg., & Sp. Antonio: an-to'ni-o^; an-to'ni-o^. 

Anthony^: an'tho-m^; an'tho-ny-. Susan Brownwell [American 

reformer]. 

Anthothijah: an"tho-thai'ja^; S-n'Tho-thi'ja^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 
anthracene: an'thro-slni; S^nThra-gen- [Chemical product], 
anthraces (pZ. of anthrax): an'thra-slz^; S-n'thra-^es-; not an-fhre^siz^. 
anthraeia: an-thre'^ii-a^ ; ^n-thra'shi-a^ [Disease characterized by ulcers]. 


2: woH, do; bdbk, boot; full, rple, efire, but, bum; dil, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast ; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule, but, bum; 


anthracite: an'thrB-soit^; un'thra-^*it- [Hard coal], 
anthracnose: an-tlirak'iios^; fin-thriic'nos- [Plant disease], 
anthropoid: an'thro-poidS* an^thro-p5id-, E, an-fhro'peid^; S. an'fbro- 

poid- [Manlike], 

anthropometry: an'^Oiro-pern'i-tn^; iin''thro-p 5 m'e-tr}^ 2 ^ 

anthropomorphic: an''fliro-po-mar'fik^; an"thro-po-m6r'fic2. E. an- 
tliru-po-inerf'iki; I, an‘"{hr6-p6-mor'fik"; M. an-thro"po“nier'fiki ; S. an'£hr6-p6- 
merkikk 

anthromorphosis: an''fliro-po-mer'fo-sis^; Sn'^tliro-po-mor'fo-sts^. C. 
an'khro-po-mor-fo'sis^; M. tk TT. an^thro-po-mor-fo^sis^. 

anthropophagi: an"f]iro-pef'd-jai^; iin"thro-pof'a-^ 2 ^ The reference 

coniinonly attributed to Shakespeare is erroneous. In his play “The Tragedie of 
Othello, the Moore of Venice” (act i, sc. 3, 1. 143) he -wTote: “. . . the Canibals that 
each others eate. The Antropophagus.” (See First Folio Edition, 1623.) In an earlier 
edition (1604; the word is spelled antropohxigue, 

anti-: an'ti-^; Sn'ti-- [A Gr. preposition used for (1) against; (2) opposed 

to; t3_) instead of; (4) opposite to, etc., and a regular English formative with the same 
meaningsl. 

antialbumose: an'''ti-al-biu'mos^; S,n''ti-5,l-bu'mos^. C. an"ti-al-biu'mos^; 

TF. an"ti-ahbiu-m6si. 

antiheehic: an"ti-bFkik^; Sn"tf-be'-eic- [Cough remedy]. 

Antibes: (in"tib'b’ an"tib'- [Fr. town]. 

antibiont: an"ti-bai'ent^; an"ti-bi'6nt2 [An organism in biology], 
antibiotic: an^ti-bai-et'ik^; an"ti-bi-6t'ic- [Against life]. 

anticachectic: an'^ti-ke-kek'tik^; Sn'H-ca-cec'tic^ [A curative for mal- 
nutrition]. 

antichresis : an"ti-krFsis^ ; Sn^'ti-cre'sis- [Use of property in lieu of interest, 
as on a mortgage]. 

Antichrist: an'ti-kraist^;Sji'ti-crist“ [Opponent of Christ (Seei John, ii, 18)]. 

anticipate: an-tisb-pet^ ; iin-tfg'i-pat^. Also anticipated (-pet^edb* -pat"- 
Sd2) ; anticipating (-pet^iQi; -pat"mg2) ; but anticipation, anticipative are accented 
on the penultimate syllable, -pS'shan^; -pa'shon®; -pe'tiv^; -pa'tiv^. 

anticous: an-toi'kus^; Sn-ti'cbs- [Facing inward, as an anther], 
anticyclic: an'^ti-sikRk^; [Term in mathematics], 

anticyclone: an'ti-sai^don^; ^nTi-^y^clon^ [Term in meteorology], 
antidromy: an-tidTo-mi^; ^.n-tid'ro-my^; not an^'ti-dro'nu^ [Change in 
the ascending growth of spirals of leaves]. 

Antietam Creek: an-tl'tam krlk^; a,n-ti'tam crek^ [Stream in Pa. & Md.; 
scene of great battle Sept. 16 & 17, 1S62J. 

antifebrile: an'Ti-febTil^; Hn'Ti-fSbTil- [A febrifuge], 
antifermentative: an^ti-fer-menTa-tiv^; 5,n"'ti-fer-mSn'ta-tiv^; not-Wiw'^. 
antigene: an'ti-jln^; Sn^ti-gen^ [Collective name for substances capable 

of causing the formation of antibo^es in the system]. 


2 : art, ape, f5,t, fare, f^t, wh^it, ftU; me, get, prgy, fSm, bit, Ice; i=e; i= g; g6, ndt, dr, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


anthracite 

Antipas 


1:8 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = owt; oil; iG = tend; (fhiii; go; Q = sing; thin, tiiis. 


antigeny: an-tij'i-m^; 3.n-tlg'e-ny- [Structural differences of individuals 

of different sexes]. Note accentuation of preceding. 

Antigone: an-tig'o-ni^ ; S.n-t!g'o-ne- [1. In Gr. m>d:h, a daughter of (Edi- 

pus & Jocasta. 3. The heroine of Sophocles’s tragedy “Antigone & QEdipus’’]. 

Antigonish: an'ffi-go-ni^'^; ilnTi-go-iffsh'^ [District and city in Nova 
Scotia], 

Antigonus: an-tig'o-nus^; ^n-tig'o-nus- [Ruler of Asia; the ^^Cyclops’’ or 
one*eyed general of Alexander; fl. 3S2-301 B. C.]. 

Antigua: an-ti'ge or -gwe^; an~ti'ga or -gwa-; 7iot on-ti'gwa^ [Island of 

Leeward group], 

antihidrotic: an"ti-hi-dr6t'ik^; iinTi-hi-dr5tff€- [Deficient in or reducing 
perspiration]. 

AntissLehanon: an"ti=leb'a-nen^; 3,nTi4Sb'a-n5n- [^Mountain range in 

Palestine], 

AntisiLibanus : anTi^lib'a-nus^; ^"thffb'a-ntis^. Same as Anti=Leb anon. 
antilegomena: anTi-h-gem'i-na^; Sn'Ti-le-gSm'e-na^ [Biblical books 

whose place in the New Testament canon were disputed]. 

Antillean: an'ffi-li'an^; an"ti-ie'an- [Pertaining to the Antilles]. 

Antilles: an-til'Iz^; ^n-tfi'es^: Fr. dn'ffil'^; an^tih^ [The West Indian islands 
except the Bahamas]. 

Antilochus: an-til'o-kus^; Sn-tfl'o-etis^ [In Gr. myth, the avenger of 
Achilles], 

antilogous: an-tiPo-gus^; ^n-tH'o-gtis^. 

antilogy: an-til'o-ji^; an-til'o-gy^ [A self-contradiction]. 

antilope: an-tiPo-pi^; Sn-tll'o-pe^. Compare antelope. 

antimony: an'ti-mo-m^; an'ti-mo-ny^; not an'tim-6-m^ [A metallic 
element]. 

antinomy: an-tin'o-mi^; S-n-thi'o-my^. E, an-tin'am-i^; J. & S. an'ti-no- 

mii; TFr. anTi-no-mii. 

Antinous: an-tin'o-us^; ^n-tin'o-us- [In classic myth, the first suitor of 

Penelope; kUled by Ulysses]. 

Antioch: anTi-ek^; an'ti-6c^ [Bible: former capital of Syria]. 

Antiochia: anTi-o'ki-e^; a.n"ti-o'ci-a? [Apocrjrpha]. 

Antlochians: an'ffi-o'ki-enzB ^n"ti-o'ci-an §2 [Apocrypha]. 

Antiochis: an-toi'o-kis^; S^n-ti'o-eis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Antiochus: an-tcd'o-kus^; S,n-tI'o-etis^: the o asin “obey”, not as in “no” 

[Apocrypha: one of two Syrian kings], 

Antiope: an-toi'o-pi^; S-n-ti'o-pe^; not -o-pi^. [In Gr. myth, a princess of 
Thebes]. 

Antioquia: dn^ti-o-ki'a^; an'Ti-o-ki'a^ [Dept, and city of Colombia]. 
Antipas: an'ti-pas^; S-n'ti-pS^s^; not an'tip-as^ [Bible]. 

2: wQlf, dft; b65k, bobt; fuU, rule, ciire, but, bttm; oil, bdy; go, gem; iftk; thdn, this. 
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1; artistic, urt; fat, fare; fast; jtet. prey; bit, police; obey, p;d; net, or; full, riile; but, burn. 


Antipaseh: an'ti-pask^; tln'li-puse-; not tm'ti-pasTi^ [Sunday after 

Easter]. 

Antipater: an-tip'a-tar^; an-tip'a-ter- [Kegent of ?vIacedonia, 4tli cent. 
B. C. Apoc-rypna]. 

antipathetic: an"ti-p 0 -fhet'ik%* iiiL"ti-pa-thSt'i€“. 

antipathic: an^'ti-pafhkk^; dn'^ti-path'ic-. 

antipathist: an-tip'a-fhist^; an-tip'a-tbist“, 

antipathy: an-tip'a-fhi^; fin-tip^a-tby‘b 

Antipatris: an-tip' 0 -tris^; Sn-tip'a-tris- [Bible]. 

antipedal: an-tip'i-dsP; ^in-tip'e-dal-; not an^ti-ped'eB, nor -pi'daB. 

Antipedohaptist: an^'ti-pf 'do-bap an"ti-peMo-biip'tist2 [One of an 

Anabaptist sect in 10th cent, church history]. 

antiperistasis: an"ti"pi-ris't 0 -sis b* iin"ti-pe-rfs'ta-sis- [Rhetorical term]. 
Antipatros; an-tip' 0 -tres^; S.n-tlp^a-tr5s- [Gr., Antipater]. 

Antipholus: an-tif'o-lus^; an-tff'o-lhs- [In Shakespeare's '^Comedy of 

Errors,” the twin brothers Meroes]. 

antiphon: an'ti-fen^* iin'ti-fdn^ [A response]. 

antiphonal: an-tif'o-neB; Sn-tiT'o-nal-: 0 as in ‘'obey", 7iot as in “no." 
antiphrasis: an-tif'rs-sis^; ^n-tff'ra-sis^ [Irony], 
antipodal: an-tipVdeB; 2,n-tIp'o-dal“. 
antipode: an'ti-pod^j fin'ti-pod-. 

antipodean: an-tip^o-di'an^; an-tlp"o-de'an2; not an-ti-po-di'anb nor 
an-ti-po'di-snb 

antipodes: an-tip'o-diz^; S^n-tfp'o-des- [Region on the opposite side of the 

earth]. Enfield, in 1807, indicated an'ti-podz^ and WeDstor toilowed him (1S2S). 
Walker {Crit, Pronouncing Diet. s. v.j says: 

The word is pure Latin, and when we adopt such words into our own language, we seldom 
alter the accent. If, indeed, the smgular of this word were in use like satellite, then we ought 
to form the plural regularly, and pronounce it in three syllables only; but, as it is always 
used in the plural, and is perfect Latm, we ought to pronounce it in four. 

“To counterpoise this hero of the mode, 

Some for renown are singular and odd; 

"What other men dislike is sure to please. 

Of all mankind, these dear antipodes. 

Through pride, not malice, they run counter still. 

And birth-days are their days of dressmg ill.” Young Love of Fame. 

antipolo: an"ti-po'lo^; an"ti-po'lo“; not an"ti-p6'lo^ [The breadfrmt=tree 

of the Philippine Islands]. [fever]. 

antipyretic: an"ti-pai-ret'ik^; S;n"ti-py-r6t'i€® [A medicine that allays 
antipyrin, ) an^ti-poiTm^; an'Ti-pyTin^ [A chemical used as an anti- 
antipyrine; ) pyretic]. 

antiquarian: an'Ti-kwe'n-an^; S,n"ti-kwa'ri-an®. [kwa-ni 

antiquary: anTi-kwe-rB; UnTi-kwa -ry^ In some Southern States, an'ti- 

2: art, ape, f^t, fare, fast, what, all; rag, ggt, prgy, fgrn; hit, Ice; i=e; i=g; g6, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED ^“****^*^5 


1: a = final; i = habit: ai4“; au = ouz; oil; iu = iVj/d; cliin; go; rj = sing; €hin, tJiis. 


antiquated : an'ti-kwet "ed^ ; an'ti-kwiit 

antique; an-tlk'^; an-tik'-: the accepted standard pronunciation for the 
past 150 years. 

It was formerly pronounced aceordin? to English analofty, with the accent on the first 
syllable: but now after the French, with the accent on the last. 

S.A.MUEL JOHNSON Dicf Of the English Language <'1755), s. v. antique. 

Antique: on-ti'ke^; iin-ti'ke- [Province in Panay, P. I.]. 

antiquist: an'ti-kwist^ or an-tlk'ist^; Sn'ti-kwtst- or 2.n-tik'ist^. C. an- 
ti'kistb 

antiscians: an-ti-di'anz^ ; Hn-tfeh'aas- [People dwelling on the same merid- 
ian on opposite sides of the equator]. 

anti-Semite: an'^ti-sem'oit^; ^n'^ti^sSmlt- [One opposed to the Semites or 

Jews]. 

Antisthenes: an-tis'fhi-nlz^; iin-tis'the-nes^ [Gr. philosopher of 4th cent.], 
antithesis: an-titli'i-sis^; Sn-tithVsis^ [Direct contrary-], 
antitoxin: an"ti-tGks'm^; an"ti-t6ks'in2 [A defensive pro teid]. antitoxinej. 
Antium: an'^i-trm^; S,n'shi-iim- [Ancient city of Latium] 

Antivari: dn'^ti-vd'rP; an"ti-va'ri- [City of Montenegro], 
antoecian: an-ti'^anz^; S-n-te'shans^ [Same as .^ntecian]. 

Antoine: ah'^twdn'^; ah^twan'^. See Anthoxy. 

Antoinette: an'^twd"net'^; an"twa"nSt'- [Fr. feminine personal name]. 

Antommarchi: an-tem-mdr'ki^; an-t5m-mar'ei- [It. surgeon who at- 
tended Napoleon on St. Helena]. 

Anton: an'tan^; ^n'ton^ [Alasculine personal name]. Compare Anthony. 

Antonia: an-t5'ni-a^; Sn-to'ni-a^ [A feminine personal name]. Fr. An- 
tonie: dn''t6''ni'i; an'‘'to"ne'2; Gcr. Antonie: an-to'ni-a^; an-td'ni-a^; It. & Sp. 
Antonina: dn^''to-nI'nai; an'^to-nl'na^. Compare Antoinette. 

Antonine: an'to-noin^; ^n'to-nin^ [Pert, to Antoninus], 

Antoninus: an'^to-noi'nus^; S^n^to-ni'niis^ [Two Roman emperors, A. D, 
138-180]. 

Antonio: an-to'm-o^; Sn-to'ni-o^ []Masculine personal name], 
antonomasia: an"to-no-me'5i-a^; 3,n"to-no-ma'zhi-a2. C. an-ten-o-me'- 

5iei; E. ant-en-e-mS'zi-a^; J. an-ten'e-me'zi-a^ ; iU". aii"t9-no-me'zi-ai: Wr. an-ta-na- 
me'zi-a^ [Substitution, of one name, title, etc., for another], 

Antony: See under Anthony. 

Antothijah: anTo-'fhoi'ja^; 2,n"to-thI'ja2 [Bible]. 

Antothite: an'toth-oit^; ^nTSth-it^ [Bible], 

Antraigues: db^treg'^; an'Trag'^ [Fr. diplomatist], 

Antrobus; antTo-bus^’ ^ntTo-biis^ [Eng. family name], 

Antum: dn'tum^; anTum^ [In Babylon, mjdb, consort of Anu], 

Anu; d'nu^; a'nu^ [In Babylon, myth, god of the heavens], 

2: wQlf, dft; bdok, bdftt; fiUl, rule, cflire, but, bftm; oil, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 



Anub 

aphlogistic 

1; artistic, art; 
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fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


Anub: e'nub^; a'nub- [Bible]. 

Anubis: a-niu'bis^; a-nti'bis- [Egj^pt. god, guardian of the dead]. 

Anukit: a-nu'kit^; a-nu'kit^ [In Egypt, Libyan goddess]. 

Anunaki: a^nu-nn'ki^; a"nu-na'ki“ [In Babylon. earth demons]. 

Anura: e-niu'ra^; a-nu'ra- [In zool., an order of tailless amphibians]. 
Anus: e'nus^; a'niis- [Apocrypha]. 

Anvers (Fr.): oh'Var'^; ah'Ver'- [Antwerp]. 

Anversian: an-vur'^en^; ^n-ver'shan- [Pertaining to Antwerp (Anvers)], 
Anversois (Fr.) : dn"var"swa'^; ah"ver"swa'- [A native of Antwerp], 
anxiety: ai^-zoi'i-ti^; S.n-zi'e-ty2. 
anxious: ai^k'^us^; ^nk'shiis-. 

any: en'P;gnV-. William Per:ty, in the EoyaZ -Stodard DfcL (Edinburgh, 
1775), records e'ni^ and anli as in use. In this respect he followed Buchanan, but 
these pronunciations have not been accepted as standard for at least a century. 

anywhere: enh-hwarb‘ Sn'y-hwer^. Notwithstanding a tendency in Eng- 
land to drop the h in such words as what^ when, wnere, etc., Murray inmcates it in 
compounds. 

aorist: e'o-rist^; a'o-rfst^ [Gr. tense expressing past action] 

^oife: e'fe^; a'fe^ [One of two maidens in Irish myth]. 

Aokt: dVki^; aVki^ [Jap, diplomat]. 

Aonia: e-o'ni-ab* a-o'ni-a- [Polit. div. of Greece]. 

Aorangi: d'Vrdn'gl^; a"o-ran'gi- [A mountain in New Zealand], 
aorta: e-er'ta^; a-or'ta^ [The great artery of the circulatory system], 
aoudad: a^u-dad^; a'u-dM^ [The argali: incorrect form]. Compare audad. 
aourah: a-auTa^; a-ou^ra- [Ar., a fish allied to the pilot-fish]. 

Apache: a-paeli'i^; a-pScb'e-; W, a-pa'dhe^ [Amerind tribe], 
apagoge: ap'Vgo'jP; ^p'Vgo'ge^. 

Apame: a-pe^im^ or ap'a-mi^; a-pa'me^ or Sp'a-me^ [Apocrypha]. 
Apamea: ap'Vmi'a^; Sp^a-me'a^ [Apocrypha; Douai Bible]. 

Apam Napat: d'pam na-pdt'^; a'pam na-pat'^ [In Per. myth, the god of 

the waters]. 

Apaosha: a"pa-6'^a^; a^pa-o'sha^ [In Per. myth, the demon of drought], 
aparejo: a'^pa-re^ho^; a'^pa-re'ho^; noi ap^'d-re'jo^ [Pack-saddle], 
aparithmesis: ap''a-rifh-ml'sis^; 3,p''a-rlth-me'sis2. C. ap-ar-ifh-mi'sis^; 

J. ap-a-rith'ml-sisi [Enumeration of parts]. 

Apelles: a-pePiz^; a-pSl'eg^ [Gr. painter of 4th cent. B. C.]. 
apena: e-pi'na^; a-pe'na^ [Gr. chariot]. 

Apennines: ap'e-noinz^; ^p'S-rung^ [It. mountain range]. 

3: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, whg-t, ^Ib me, g6t, prey, f5m; hit. Ice; i=e; i=g; go, ndt^ 6r, w6n, 



79 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED apMog^tic 

1: a = final; l = kabit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = So; rj = sing; fiiin, this. 

Apepi: a-pe'pp; a-pe'pE [In Eg^-^pt. myth, a giant serpent]. 

apercu (Fr.) : a'^par^su'^; a"per''§u'“; not a"per-bu'^ [Glance; bird's=eye viewi- 

aperient: a-pFn-ent^; a-pe'ri-gnt^. 

aperitif (Fr.): a"pe"ri"tif'^; a^peYiTif'- [Appetizer]. 

aperitive: s-perYtiv^; a-pSr'i-tiv- [Aperient]. 

aperture: ap'dr-dhnr^ or ap'ar-tiurb* ap'er-chur- or ilp'er-tur-. 

Apet: a'pet^; a'pSt- [In Eg^^t. m>i;h, goddess of motherhood]. 

apex: e'peksb* a'pSks^. The Eng. pi. of this word is formed by adding 

-es, pronounced -ez^; Compare apices. 

Aphserema: a-fi'n-mo^; a-fe're-ma- [Apocrj^pha (R. V.)]. 
aphderesis: Same as apheresis. 

Apiiara: af'a-rab' 2,fVra- [Apocrypha; Douai Bible (R. V.)]. 

Aphareus: af'a-rus^; af'a-rus^ [Athenian poet of 4th cent. B. C.]. 
Apharsachites: a-fdr'sak-aits^; a-far'sac-its^ [Bible]. 

Apharsathacites: af^'ar-sath'a-soits^; af"ar-siith'a-^Its2 [Douai Bible]. 
Apharsathcbites: af"ar-safh'kcdts^; hf"ar-silth'€its- [Bible]. 

Apharsites: a-fdr'soits^; a-far'sits^ [Bible]. 

aphasia: a-fe'si-a^; a-fa^zhi-a^; not a-fe'si-a^ [Speechlessness]. 

aphasy: af a-si^; afVsy^. Variant of preceding. 

Apheca: a-fi'kab* a-fe'ea^ [Douai Bible]. 

Aphek: e'fekb* a'fSk^ [Bible]. 

Aphekah: e-fi'ka^; a-fe'ka^ [Bible]. 

aphelion: a-fi'li-enb* a-fe'H-6n-; not a-fil'yenb W. [The point in an orbit 

farthest from the sun]. 

Apherema: a-fer'i-ma^; a-fSr'e-ma^ [Apocrypha]. 

apheresis, aphaeresis: a-ferh-sis^; a-Rr'e-sls“. C. a-fer'e-sis^; E. af-erh- 

sis^; J. & S. a-fl're-sis^; M. a-fl'n-sisi, Sheridan (17801 recorded this, but Perry (1775), 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), & Jameson (1827) indicated the first pronunciation given 
above. [In grammar, a dropping of an unaccented syllable or letter.] 

Aphera: a-fer'ab* a-fSr'a^ [Apocrypha]. 

aphesis: afVsis^; Sf'e-sfs^ [In philology, a form of apheresis]. 

Aphia: a-foi'a^; a-fiV [Douai Bible]. — AphiahJ [Bible]. 

aphid: afhd^ S,f'id^, Standard j (7., &M.; but W. e'fid^; a'fld^ [Plantdouse], 

aphides: af'i-diz^; ^f'Ldes^. PI. of aphis. 

Aphik: e'fik^; a'fik^ [Bible]. 

aphis: eTisb* a'ffs^ [An aphid]. 

aphlogistic: af'do-jis^tik^; S^fTo-glsTie® [Flameless]. 


2: wOlft dft; book, b6^t; full, ri|le, cflire, but, bdm; 6il, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 



aphoma 

apophasis 
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80 


1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast: get, prey: hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


aphonia: a-fo'ni-a- [Loss of voice], 

aphonic: d-fen'ik^; a-fun'ic^ [Affected with aphonia], 
aphorism: af'o-rizm^; fif'o-rfsm-. 

Aphrah: af'ra^; Sf'ra- [Bible], 

aphrasia: a-fre' 5 i- 0 ^; a-fra'zhi-a- [Form of aphasia]. 

Aphrodisia: af"ro-diz'i-&L* af"ro-dlsff-a- [Gr. festival in honor of Aphro- 
dite], 

aphrodisiac; af''ro-dizh-akB &f"rO“dfs'i-ii€-. 

Aphrodite: af'^ro-dai'tL; aKro-di'te-; affro-dait^ [Gr. goddess of love], 
Aphses: af'slz^; Sf'ses- [Bible], 

aphthong: af'fhoQ^; flf'thbng^ TFr., erroneously, ap'theq^ [Silent letter], 
.4phuthites: e'fufh-aitsS* a'fiith-its- [Douai Bible], 

aphyllous: a-fil'us^; a-fyl'tis-, C. a-fil'us^; J, afffil-us^* aS. af-filOus^; Wr, 
a-uriasi [Leafless]. 

Apia: d-pl'a^; a-pi'a^ [Samoan spt,], 

apiarian: e"pi“e'ri“Qn^; a"pi-a'ri-an^ PPert. to bees], 

apiary: e^pi-e-rB; a^pi-a-rj’-; not ep'j^ar-i^ [Place for keeping bees], 

apicad: ap^i-kad^; ap'i-cdd®; not e'pi-kad^ [Apexward], 

apical: aph-keP; S-p'i-caF; not e'pi-kelL 

apices: ap'i-siz^; iip'i-Qes- [L. plural of apex], 

Apician: e-pisF'en^; a-pish'an- pPert, to Apieius], 

Apicius: 0 -pish'i-us^; a-pish'i-tis- [Any one of three epicures], 
apiculture: e'pi-kuFATiur^; a'pi-eiir'chur-; but there is a tendency toward 

preserving the diphthongal sound of u in the last syllable, e'pi-ktji"tiuri, 

apiculus: e-pik'>m-lus^; a-pfe'yy-lffs- [Any small apex], 
apiol: aph-oB or -oB; S.p'i-ol- or -oB [Oil from parsley seed], 
apiology: e'^pi-oBo-jB; a''pi-6l'o-gy“ [Study of bees]. 

Apis: e'pis^; a'pis- [Sacred bull of the ancient Egyptians], 
apivorous: e-piv'o-rus^; a-piv'o-rus®; not e"pi-vo'rus^ [Bee^eating], 
aplomb (Fr.); a^plen'^; a"pl6h'2 [Self-possession], 

apobates: a-peb'a-tiz^; a-pSb'a-tes^ [In Gr. antiq., a fighter beside a 
chariot]. 

Apocalypse: a-pok'a-hps^; a-pbc'a-li^s- [Bible: The Book of Revelation], 
apocatastasis: ap^o-ka-tasTa-sis^; S,p"o-ca-tas'ta-sfs^; not ap"o-ka-tas- 

te'sis^ [Restoration of the impenitent to Divdne favor], 

apocopate: a-pek'o-pet^; a-poe'o-pat^ [To cut off (a letter, syUable, etc.) 

from a word]. 


2: art, a.pe, fat, fare, fast, what, all; me, get, prey, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I=e; go, ndt, dr, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


aphonia 

apophasis 


1:8 = final; l = habit; aisle; au = nut- eil; iu = fei/d; cTiiii; {?o; Q = shifr, fhin, this. 


apocope; a-pok'o-pT; a-pocVpe-; not o-pek'o-pP — the last two syllables 

are short [A cutting off. See apocopaIe]. 

Apocreos: 0 -pekTi-es^; a-poc're-Ss- [In the Gr. Church, Sexagesima Sun- 
day or the carnival week preceding it]. 

apocrisiary; ap''o-kris'i-e-ri^; ap"o-erIsh-a-ry-; not -6-n^ [Papal legate]. 
Apocrypha: d-pek'ri-fs^; a-poc'iy^-fa- [Fourteen religious books included 

in the Septuagint and the Vulgatel. 

apocynin: a-pos'i-nin^; a-pu^'y^“ [Extract of Indian hemp], 
apocytial: ap"o-si^'aP; Sp^o-^ysh^aP; not ap'Vsai'ti-aP [Term in biol- 
ogy]- 

apodal: ap'o-daP; 2.p'o-dal- [Without feet or fins]. 

apodeictic: ap"o-dcdk'tikb: Sp'^o-diUtic- [Same as apodictic]. 

apodeixis: ap"o-daiks'is^; S.p"o-diks'is- [Same as apodixis]. 

apodictic: ap"o-dik'tik:^; Sp"o-dic'tic- [Indisputable]. 

apodixis: ap"o-diks'is^; S,p"o-dii-:s'is^ [Absolute proof]. 

apodosis: a-pod^o-sis^; a-p6d'o-sis-: penultimate o short as in “obey” 

[Consequent proposition]. 

apodous: ap'o-dusb* Up'o-dhs- [Apodal]. 

apogee: ap'o-ji^; Tip'o-ge^ [Term in astronomy. Figuratively, climax], 
apolaustic: ap"o-l©s'tikb* S,p"o-las'tic2; not -laus'tik^ [Pleasuredoving]. 
Apollinaris: a-pelVneTisb; a-p61"i-na'ris-; not a-pek'in-e'ris^ [1. Syrian 

bishop, 4th cent. %. Spring in Ahr Valley, Prussia, or its water]. 

Apolline: a-pdlhii^; a-p6i'in-; not ap'o-lain^ [Relating to Apollo.] 

Apollo: 0 -peFo^; a-p61'o- [God of youth]. 

Apollo Belvedere: a-peFo bel"vi-dir'^; a-p6Fo bSl'Y^e-der'^ [Statue in 

Vatican, Rome]. — A. Chresteiios; kres-tl'n-es^ ; eres-te'ri-6s2 [.A.pollo of the Oracles], 
— A. Citharoedus: si€h-a-ri'dtTfli; Qith-a-re'duss [Statue in Vatican or at JMunich], — 
A. of Tenea: tenfi-e^; tt^n'e-a^ [Statue at IMunich]. — A. of TJiera: thPrab- the'ra^ 
[Statue in Athens]. — A. Saiiroktono?: se-rek'to-nesi ; sa-rok^'to-nds^ [Statue in 
Vatican]. 

Apollonla: ap"o-lo'm- 0 ^; S-p^o-lG'ni-a^ [1. Bible city. 3. Gr. festival]. 

Apollonius: ap'^o-lo'm-usb’ lip"o-lo'ni-tis- [1. Apocrypha. 3. Gr. philos- 
opher or astronomer]. 

Apollophanes: a-pel'Vfe'niz^ or ap^o-lef^a-nizb* a-p6l''o-fa'nes- or lip"o- 

15f''a-nes2 [Apocrypha]. 

Apollos: a-peFes^; a-pdl'bs^ [Bible]. 

Apollyon: a-poFi-en^ or -yan^; a-pbl'y-on^ or -yon^ [The destroyer {Rev. 

is, 11)]. 

apolog: ap'o-leg^; S^p'o-ldg^; noi -logk 
apologete: a-peFo-jit^; a-p5Fo-get^. 

apophasis: a-pef'a-sisb a-p6f'a-sls^; not ap^'^o-fe^sis^ [Denial]. 


g: wolf, dft; bobk, bd?)t; full, rule, ciire, but, bum; oil, bdy; go, ^em; ink; thin, this. 
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1; artistic, art; fat, tare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, biim; 


apophthegm: ap'o-them^; 5,p'o-tli6ni“. Variant of apothem. 
aposiopesis: ap^o-sai'o-pi'sis^; iip*'o-si"o-pe'sls-. E. ap-o-scd-a-pi'sus^; 

7. ap"6-sai-o-pI'sisi; S. a-posVo-pi'&is^; Wr, a-pez-i-a-pPsis^ [A figure in rhetoric], 

apostasy: o-pes'ta-si^; a-p6s'ta-sy- [Renunciation of creed], 
apostate: e-pes'tet^; a-p5s'ta.t^ [A perv'ert]. 

a posteriori: e pes-ti^^ri-o'rai^; a p5S“te"ri-6'ri“ [L., ‘'‘from that which fol- 

lows”: term in logic]. 

apostle: e-pos'h; a-p6s'l-, Standard, d/., & TF., but erroneously condemned 

by Phyfe; not 6-pes'b, nor a-po's:b, a pulpit pronunciation of Walker’s time (1732- 
1S07J. The t IS silent. 

apostolic: ap"0s-telTk^; ilp^ds-tdl'lc-; not a-pes'tel-ikh 
apostrophe: 0-pes'tro-fF; a-p6s'tro-fe-. 

apothegm, apothem: ap'o-themb* ap'o-thSm- [x\ pointed truth or maxim], 
apotheosis: ap"o-tTii'o-sis^; ap"o-the"o-sis-. e-pefh-e-o'sis^; I. ap"e- 

thl-o'sis^; Wr. ap-o-thi'a-sis^- [Deification]. C. gives ap"o-tbi-o'sisb ana M. & TF., 
e-peth^T-o'sisb as second choice; Entick {1764J and Barclay (1774) placed the chiel 
stress on the penult, Perry (1775;, Sheridan (1780), Walicer (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton Jc Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Smart (.1840), & Reid (1844), on the ante- 
penult. 

The accentuation of the penult of apotheosis has made great headway of late years. It is 
authorized by several modern dictionaries. It is not unlikely tliat it may come to prevail 
generally. T. R. Lounsbuky The Standard 0 / Pronunciation ch. 3, p. 139. [H. ’04.] 

apotheosize: ap"o-fhi'o-saiz^; S,p"o-the'o-sIz- [Deify], 

a potiori; e po''ti-d'rai^; a po"ti-5'n2 [L., ‘‘for a stronger reason’F* term in 

logic], 

apotome^: a-pet'o-mi^; a-pot'o-me^ [Term in mathematics and music], 
apotome-: ap'o-tom^; ap'o-tom^ [Mineral celestite]. 
apotropaion: ap^o-tro-pe'on^; ap'Vtro-pa'dn^ [Gr., an amulet], 
apotropous: a-pet'ro-pus^; a-pbtTo-phs^ [In botany, twining away], 
apoxyomenos: a-poksh-em'i-nes^; a-p5ks"y“bm'e-n6s2; Tiot ap-eks-i-om'i- 

nesi [Gr., a user of a flesh»scraper in a bath]. 

appal : a-pel'^ ; a-paF^ ; not a-pal'^. Johnson advocated the spelling appale; 

Walker opposed it and said: 

This word [appal] has been so often rhymed with all, ball, fall, &c., that such a change as 
Dr. Johnson recommends, would be attended with no small inconvenience. It may be ob- 
served. too, that spelling this word with single I, as he has done, Is at variance with its general 
pronunciation; for one I, when final, does not broaden the a like that in all, hut leaves it in 
the sound of that vowel in fal-low, tod-low, &c. Walker Critical Pronouncing Diet, p. 27. 

Appalachian: ap''a-la(ihh-0nb* S,p]'a-lach'i-an2. J. ap-pa-le'ki-an^; Wr. 
ap-pa-le'dhi-an^; C. & TF. second choice ap"a-le'dhi-ani [Mountain system of eastern 
United States], 

Appaim: ap'i-im^j ^.p^a-lm^ [Bible], 
appanage: ap'a-nej^; ^p'a-nag^; Standard -mj^. 
apparatus: ap^a-re'tus^ or ap^a-rdTus^; §.p"a-ra'tiis2 or S-p^a-raTtis^. 
apparel: a-par'eB; a-pS-r'gl^; not ap-par'elh 

2: art, ape, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, all; rafi, g6t, prey, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; !=g; go, ndt, dr, wdn, 
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1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifl = feud; chin; go; D = sin^; thin, this. 

apparency: a-par'en-si^; d-par'&n-gy^; not ap-par'en-si^ Likewise, also, 
apparent: a-par'enf-; 3.-par'Snt2. 21. & IT, record a-par'ant^ as second choice. 

apparition: ap'Vri^'en^; ap^a-rlsh'on^. 

apparitor: a-par'i-tor^; 3.-par'i-t6r-. 

appellate (y.): ap'pel-etL ap'p61-at- [To call by name]. 

appellate (a.) : a-pel'et^; a-pSl'at- [Capable of being appealed to]. 

appellation: ap"e-le'slian^; Sp^S-la'shon^. 

appellative: a-pel'a-tiv^; il-pSLa-tiv-; not ap"al-le'tiv^. 

appellee: ap"el-li'^; 2,p"Sl-le'2. 

appellor: a-pel'er^; ^l-pSl'br^. E. ap-pel'ler^ d/. & W. a-peTert; Wr, 

ap-pel'isri. Formerly, when used as opposed to appellee, the ultima was accented. 

appendage: a-pen'dij^; S.-pSn'dag-; not a-pen'dej^. 

appendices: a-pen'di-siz^; a-pSn'di-ges-; 72 ot -dis-Iz^ [Plural of appendix]. 

appendicitis: a-pen'^di-soiTis^ or a-pen"di-sl'tis^; 3,-pSn"di-QLtis“ or S.-pSn*'- 
di-Ci'tis2; not ap-pen-dis-od'tish as the accented vo-wel diphthong attracts the adja- 
cent consonant. 

Appenzell: a''pen-tsel'^; a"pSn-tsSl'2 [Swiss canton]. 

Apperley: ap'ar-h^; a.p'er-ly2 [Eng. author]. 

appetence: ap'i-tens^; S,p'e-t§n 9 -; not ap'pi-tens^ as Phyfe says. 

appetitive: ap'i-tai"tiv^; ap'e-tl'Tiv^; not ap'pi-toi-tiv^, for the antepenult 

is now obscure, not long as in Walker’s day. C. e-pet'i-tivi. 

Apphaim: ap'fi-im^ or af'i-im^; S-p'fa-hn^ or S.f'a-3[m- [Douai Bible]. 
Apphia: ap'fi-9^ or af'i-e^; ^p'fi-a^ or Sf'i-a^ [Bible]. 

Apphus: ap'fus^ or af'us^; S^pTiis^ or S-f'hs^ [Apociy^pha]. 

Appia: ap'i-e^; ^p'i-a^ [Douai Bible], 

Appian Way: ap'i~an we^; S.p'i-an wa^ [Roman road]. 

Appii forum: ap'i-oi fo'rum^; 2,p'i-i fo'rum^ [Bible]. 

Appius Claudius: ap'i-us cle'di-us^; S,p'i-us ela'di-iis^ [Roman consul], 
applicable: ap'h-ke-bP; ap'h-ca-bP; not ap'plik-e-blS as in syllabic division 

the word is separated on the i, not the c. 
application: ap^h-ke'^an^; 3.p"li-ca'shon2. 
applicative: ap^h-ke-tiv^; S-p'ii-ea-tiv^; not ap'phk-a-tiv^. 
applicator: ap'h-ke"t©r^; ap'li-ca"t6r2. 
applicatory: ap'h-ka-to-nL S-pT-ea-to-ry^. 

applique: ap'^h-ke'^ or (Fr.) a"pli"ke^^; ap"li-ke'2 or {Fr.) a''pli''ke'2 [Fr., 

“applied”: said of lace, etc., when placed on another surface]. 

appogiato: dp^po-jaToi; ap"po-ga'to^ [It., ‘"sustained”: said of music], 
appoggiatura: ap“pej"a-tu'rab* ap-p6g"a-tu.Ta2 [It., a gracemote in 
music]. 


2: wQlf, dp; b^k, b6ht; full, rule, cure, but, bftrn; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ijr^; thin, this. 
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appoints 
aquamarine 

1: artistic, Qrt; fat, f5re; fast; get, prey; hit, police; Obey, go; net, or; full, rfile; but, btfm; 
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appointe: a'pein-te'^; a"p6in-te'“ [In heraldry, pointed], 
appointee: a-poin-ti'^; a-p6in-te'- [One who is appointed]. 

Appomattox: ap"o-mat'aksi; ap'VmS^t'oks^ [River and county in Va.]. 
apportion: a-por'slian^; S.-p6r'shon2. Notwithstanding that this is the 

pronunciation recorded by recent dictionaries, there is a tendency to give the sound of 
o in “or” to the penult. 

appose: a-p6z'i; S--pos'2. 

apposite: ap'o-zit^; iip'o-sit^: the o as in “obey,’^ not as in “goJ* 

appraiser: a-prez'ar^; S-pras'er-. 

appreciable: a-pri'shi-a-bB; 3.-pre'shi-a-bR. 

appreciate: a-pri'shi-et^; S-pre'shi-at^. 

appreciation: a-pre"sTu-e'slian^; S-pre^shi-a'shon^. 

appreciative: a-pri'slii-d-tiv^* a-pre'shi-a-tiv^; not -e'^tiv^. 

apprehend: ap^'n-hend'^; ap''re-hSnd'2; not ap^re-hend'^ as frequently 

heard The pronunciation ap'rl-hend'i, recorded by Walker, is now seldom or never 
heard. 

apprehension: ap^n-hen'sKan^; S,p"re-hgn'shon2. See preceding, 
apprehensive: ap^'n-hen'siv^; ap^re-hSn'siv^. See apprehend. 

apprentice: a-pren'tis^; a-prSn'tig^: modem usage obscures the first p in 
this word and its derivatives. 

approach: a-procTi'^; S-proch'^. 
approbate: ap'ro-bet^; Sp'ro-bat^. 

approbation: ap"ro-be'^an^; 3,p"ro-ba'shon2: note principal stress is on 

the penult. See next. 

approbative: ap^ro-be'‘'tiv^; S,p'ro-ba"tiv-. In this word secondary stress 

is put on the penult W., however, gives the a as obscure, 
appropriate {v.)i a-pro'pn-et^; ^-pro'pri-at^. Distinguish this from the 
next word [To take possession ofj. [Suitable; fitting]. 

appropriate (a.) : a-pro'pn-itS’ S-pro'pri-at^. The last syllable is obscure 
appropriative: a-pro'pn-a-tiv^; ^-pro'pri-a-tiv^. 
appropriator: a-pro'pri-e"t 0 r^; a-pro'pri-a'Tdr^. 

approximate (y.): a-preksh-met^; ^.-prSksfi-mat^. Distinguish this from 

, [obscure. 

approximate (a.): a-preksfi-mit^; ^-prSks'i-mat^. The last syllable is 
approximation: a-preksVme'^en^; ar-prbksT-ma'shon^. The main 

stress is on the penult. [scure 

approximative: a-preksh-mo-tiv^; Sr-pr5ks'i-ma-tiv^. The penult is ob- 
appul: a'^pwi'i; a''pwi'2 [Fr., ‘'support”]. 

Appuldurcombe: ap^al-dur-kum'^; ap"ul-dtir-€Qm'2 [Eng. manor on Isle 
of Wight.] 


2: Srt. ape, fit, fare, fast, what, all; me, gSt, prfiy, fSm; hit. Ice: i=6; i=g; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


appointe 

aquamarine 


1: a == final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; ail; iu = feud; cTiin; go; ij = siu/;; fhin, this. 


appulse: ap'uls^ or a-puls'^; fip'iils- or S-puls'-. The latter is preferred in 

England and was recorded by Perry (177oK Knowles (ISoo /. Sman ‘1&40), & Reid 
(1844) : but the former was supported by Sheridan (1780), Walker ( 1791 Jones (1798), 
Enfield (1807), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (.1827). [Approach.] 

appurtenance: a-pur'ti-nsns^; fi-purTe-nang-. The penult e is obscure. 
Apremont: d"pre"m 0 h'^; a'^pre^moh'- [Fr. village]. 

apricot: e'pn-ket^ or apYi-ket^; a'pri-eht- or fip'ri-cSt- : the first is favored 

by all dictionaries, but E. gives ep''ri-k6t^. [used in logic ] 

a priori: e proi-o'rai^ ; a pri-5'ri- [L., proceeding ‘‘from what is before”: 
apron: e'pron^; a'pron- — a pronunciation first indicated by Sheridan 

(1780) and supported by Enfield (1807), and Jame.son (1S27). Altho tne pronuncia- 
tion e'parni is recorded by the Standard, C., M., & TF, it is a mere survival of the pro- 
nunciation of the word when spelled aperne and apurn, forms in vogue In the 10th 
century. The soelling apron is the result of the dropping of the initial n in the original 
w’ord naperon (1307), napron (1400), w’hen an apron was substituted for a napron. 
Perry (1775), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Knowles (1835), 
and Craig (1849) recorded the pronunciation e'purni for apurn., and Walkt-r cited 
citron and saffron as analogous, but pronounced the former sit'reni &, the latter scf'- 
fumt. The w'ord iron is a true analogon. 

apropos; ap"ro"po'^; ^pYo'^po'^. This word is derived from Fr. a propos, 

“to (the) purpose,” and altho in Fr. words nearly all syllables are uttered equal 
stress, to an English ear, the chief stress falls on the final syllable. Following the 
analogy of English, Phyfe places the chief stress on the first syllable. 

apse; aps^; 

Apsheron: dp"^e-roii'^; ap"she-ron'“ [Cape in Caspian sea], 
apsides: ap'si-diz^; iip'si-de§“ [L. pi. of apsis]. 
apt: apt^j Spt-. 

Apt; apt^; apt^ [Fr. tot\Ti]. 

aptitude: ap'ti-tiud^; S.p'ti-tud^. The last syllable is a diphthong con- 
sisting of open short vow'el i and a fully rounded u pronounced as ew in “few” or as 
u in “pupil.” Careless speakers pronounce this syllable without the short vow^el i 
sound, giving the u the sound it has in “rule.” 

aptote: apToU; S-p'tot-; not ap-to'ti^ [L., noun without case=endings]. 
Ap^uat: ap'^^wat'^; ap":=wat'2; not ap'-yu-at^ [Eg>"pt. god]. 

Apuleius: ap"yu-li'usS* iip'V^-le'us^ [Roman satirist of 2d cent. B. C.]. 

Apulia: a-piu'h-e^; a-pu'li-a^ [Ancient It. province]. 

apyretic: ap'Vret'ik^; ap'^y-rStfic^; not a-pcd'ri-tik^ [Feverless]. 

apyrexia: ap'fi-reksh-a^; ap^y-rSks'l-a^ [Absence of fever], [dies]. 

apyrotype; a-pcd'ro-toip^; a-py'rO“t5^^ [Type cut from cold metal with 

apyrous: a-paiYus^; a-py'rhs^ [Unchanged by heat]. 

aqua: e'kwa^; a'kwa^; not akVa^ [L., water]. — a, foutana: fen-ta'na^; 

f5n-ta'na2 [l., spring water]. —a. regia; rifii-aR re'^-a® [L., nitrohydrocbloric acid], 
—a. Tofana: to-fa'nai; to-fa'na^ [L., liquid potion compounded by a Sicilian woman 
named Tofana in 17th cent.].~-a. vitae; vaFtfi; vT'te^ [l.,^ distilled spirits], 
aquamarine: e'^kwa-me-rin'^; a^kwa-ma-rin'^ [Bluish-green color]. 

2: wQlf, dft; bdok, b^t; full, rule, cure, but, bhm; oil, b5y; go, ^em; i^Oc; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fire; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bum; 
aquarelle: ak'Va-rei'^ or {Fr.} a"kwd"reF^; iikVa-rSl'- or {Fr.} a''kwa"rSl'2 

[Fr., a water=color]. 

aquarian: e-kwe'n-an^; a-kwa'ri-an^. 
aquarium: e-kwe'n-um^; a-kwa'ri-toi-. 

Aquarius: e-kwe'n-us^; a-kwa'ri-iis- [Sign of zodiac; constellation], 
aquatic: e-kwat'ik^; a-kwflt'ic“. 
aquatint: e'kwe-tint^; a'kwa-tlnt^. 

aquavalent: d-kwav'a-lent^ or e^kwa-vedent^; a-kwiivV16nt- or a'kwa- 

vu'lent^. Compare equivalent. 

Aquaviva: d'kwa-’vn'va^; a'kwa-vi'va- [It. priest], 
aqueduct: ak'wi-dukt^; SkVe-ddct-; not ak-wi'dukt^: the e is unstressed, 
aqueous: e'kwi-trs^; a'kwe-iis-; e-kwi'us\ nor ak^wi-usk 
aquiculture: e'kwi-kuFdhur^ or -tiur^; a'kwi-eiil"chur^ or -tur^. 
aquiferous: e-kwif'ar-usi; a-kwif'er-hs^. [scholar, 2d cent]. 

Aquila; ak'\n-lai; ak'wi-la^[l. Ahelper of Paul. JSom. xvij 3. A Hebrew 
aquiline: ak'tvu-lin^ or -iain^; itkVi-lfn- or -lin^. Modern phonetists and 

lexicographers favor the first, as did Walker (1791) and Smart (1840); but Sheridan 
(17S0), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), and Jameson (1827), favored the last. 

Aquinas: a-kwoi'nas^; a-kwi'nas- [Eminent It. schoolman of 13th cent.], 
aquiparousr a-kwip'e-rus^; a-kwip'a-rtis-; not e'''kwi-par'usk 
Aquiry: a-ki'ri^; a-ki'ry^ [So. Am. river]. 

Aquitania: ak''wi-te'ni“d^; ak"vd-ta'm-a-; not akVte'ni-eh 

Aquitaine: ak'Vi-ten'^; ak"wi-tan'-; not a-ki-ten^^ [Pom. prov. of Gaul; 
also, Fr. duchy united with Eng., 1154 to 1451]. 

At; ar^; ar^ [Bible]. 

Ara: e're^; a'ra- [1- Bible. 2. In Gr. myth, the goddess of retribution]. 
Araas: arh-as^; 2,rk-as- [Douai Bible]. 

Aral): ar'eb^; ^r'ab^. The pronunciation e'rebh Worcester’s second 

choice, is now obsolete. 

araba^: e-ra'bab’ a-ra'ba^ [Ar., a cart]. 

araba^: ar^e-ba^; S-r'a-ba^ [Sp.'Am. howling monkey]. 

Arabah: arVba^; Sr'a-ba® [Bible]. 

Arabaji: ar'^e-bd'jp; ar'k-ba'jP [Turk, driver of an araba]. 

Arabattine: ar^a-ba-toi'nl^; ar*'a-bSr-tI'ne2 [Apocrypha]. 

Arabella: ar^e-beka^: 5,r"a-bSl'a2 [Feminine personal name]. D. & It. 
a'^ra-beFla^ ; a"'ra-b§I‘'la2; ArabeUe, F,, d"rd^eF^; a"ra^'b§F 2 ; Ger., a'^ra-beFei; a'^ra- 
beFa®: Arabela, Sp. d''ra-be'iai; a'^ra-bg'la. 

arabesque: ar’Vbesk'^; ^r'k-bSsk'^. 

Arabl: ar'a-bP; ^x'orhi^ [Egypt, revolutionist]. 


2: art, Ape, fat, fSre, fast, what, aU; m€, get, prey, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; gO, n6t, 6r, wdn# 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


aquarelle 

Aramis 


1: 8 = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iii = feud; (fliin; go; o = singr; thin, tiiis. 


Arabia: a-re'bi-e^; a-ra'bi-a^ [Asiatic country]. 

Arabic: ar'a-bikb* iir'a-blc-; not a-re'bik^. In this and kindred words, as 

Arabism, Arabist, the accent is on the first syllable. 

Arabistan: d"ra-bi-stdn'^; a'Ta-bi-stan'^ [Per. province], 
arable: ar'a-bP; ^r'a-bP. 

Araby: ar'a-bi^; ^r'a-by-. 

Arachite: e'rak-oit^* a'rac-it^ [Douai Bible]. 

Arachne: e-rak'ni^; a-r^c'ne^ [In mjdh, a Lydian girl weaver], 
arachnean: ar^ak-ni'en^; ^r^'3,c-ne'an-; not -ne^an^ [Gossamer]. 
Arachnida: a-rak'm-da^; a-rS,c'ni-da- [A class of arthropods]. 

Aracite: e'ra-soit^; a'ra-git- [Douai Bible]. 

Arad^: e'rad^; a'rM^ [Bible]. 

Arad^; er-ed^^; ar-ad'^ [Hung, county & town]. 

Arada: ar'a-da^; 2,r'a-da- [Douai Bible]. 

Aradian: a-re'di-an^; a-ra'di-an^ [Douai Bible]. 

Aradus: ar'a-dus^; ar'a-diis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Araf: dYof^; a'raf- [In the Koran, a partition between Heaven and Hell]* 
Arafat: a-ra-fdt'^; a-ra-fat'^ [Sacred mountain near Mecca]. 

Arafura: a-ra-fu'ra^; a-ra-fu'ra^ [Sea north of Australia]. 

Arago: ar'd-go^ or (Fr.) d"rd"go'^; dr'a-go^ or {Fr.) a"ra"go'- [Fr. astron- 
omer]. 

Aragou: ar'e-gen^ ; Sr'a-gbn^ [Former Sp. kingdom]. 

Aragona: d^ra-go'na^; a'Ta-go'na- [Sicilian town]. 

Aragua: a-ra'gwa^; a-ra'gwa^ [Venez. state]. 

Araguay: d"ra-gwcd'^; a'Ta-gwy'^; not -gwe'^ [Braz, river]. 

Arab: e/rab* aW [Bible]. 

Araia: ar'h-oi'e^; ^.r^a-i'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Aral: ar'aP or a-rai'^j S-r'al^ or a-rM'^ [Sea of Asiatic Russia]. 

Araldo (It.) : See Harold. 

Aralu: a-ra'lu^; a-ralu^ [in Babylon, myth, the abode of the dead]. 
Aram: e'ram^; a'ram- [Bible]. 

Aram, Eugene: e'ram^; a'ram^; not ar'am^ [Eng. murderer]. 

Aramaic: ar'^a-meW; iir'^a-ma'ic^ [Pales, language]. 

Aramean: ar"a-mi'an^; S,r'A-me'an^j not -me'an^. 

Araminta: ar"a-minTa^; S,r"a-min'ta2 [Feminine personal name]. 
Aramis: ar'a-mis^ or (Fr.) aW'mis'i; ar'a-mis^ or (Fr,) a'Wmis'^ [In 

Dumas’s works, one of the Three Musketeers]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rule, ciire, but, bum; 6U, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1; artistic*, art; fat, fSre; fa«t: ^et, pr(*v; hit, police; obey, 5:o: not, or; full, rule; but, born; 


Aramitess: e^ram-ai'tes^; a^ram-I't^s- [Bible], 

Aram=Maacah: e"ramsrae^a-ka^; a"rflm?ina'a-€a- [Bible], 
Aram-naharaim: e''ram=ne''ha-re'imi; a"rflm=na"ha-ra^im2 [Bible]. 
Aram^zobali: e’''ram=zo'bai; a"r5m=zo'ba- [Bible], 

Araii^: e'ran^; a'riin- [Bible], 

Aran-: a-ran'b* a-ran'- [Valley of Pyrenees], 

Aran^: ar^en^; fir'an- [Islands in Galway Baji. 

Aranjuez; a-ran'hwefh^; a-ran'hwath- [Sp. town]. In Sp, j equals a 

strong Eng. h. 

Aransas; e-ran'ses^; a>r3.n'sas- [County in Texas], 

Arany: er'en-ya^; ar'an-ye- [Hung, poet], 

Arapahoe: 8-rap'a-ho\; a-rtlp'a-lio- [County in Colo,, also, Amerind tribe], 
arapaima: ar"a-pai'ma^; Sr^'a-pPma- [South Am. food fish]. 

Arapha: arVfab' Tir'a-fa^ [Douai Bible], 

Arapiles: a"ra-pi'les^; aTa-pi'les- [Sp. village], 
arar: or'ar^; ar'ar- [Mor. the sandarac^tree], 

Arar: a'Tar'b* a'Tar'^ [Former name of river Saone], 

Ararat: ar'a-rat^; ^r'a-rSt- [Bible], 

Ararath: ar'a-rafh^; fir^a-rSth^ [Apocrjq)ha]. 

Ararl; e'ra-raib* aTa-rl^ [Douai Bible], 

Ararite: eTa-raitb* aTa-rlt- [Douai Bible], 

Arathes: a-re'fhlz^; a-ra^thes- [Apocrypha]. 

Araucan: e-re'kanb* a-ra'ean-. 

Araucania: ar''e-;ke'm-a^; ^r'Vca'ni-a- [Region of southern Chile inhab- 
ited by Araucanian Indians], 

Arauco: a-rau'ko^; a-rou'co^ [Chilean prov.]. 

Araunah: a-re'naS’ a-ra'na^ [Bible], 

Aravalli; a'Ta-va'lib* a"ra-valP [Rajputana mountain range]. 

Arawak: arVwakb* ^r^a-wS-k^ [Amerind tribe]. 

Arha: or^be^; ar'ba^ [Bible], 

Arbaces: or-be'siz^; ar-ba'ge§2 [Median soldier]. 

Arhah; ar'ba^; ar'ba^ [Bible], 

Arbathite: arTath-oit^; aPb^th-It^ [Bible]. 

Arbatis : ar'ba-tis^ ; arTa-tls^ [Douai Bible] . 

Arbatta: or'ba-tab* arfiD^-ta® [Apocrypha]. 

Arbattis: ar-bathsb' ar-bSt'is® [Apocrypha]. 


3; art, Spe, fSt, fare, fast, wh^t, ^U; ni6, gSt, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; I—g; fssg; go, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Aramitess 

Archangel 


1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; ail == out; ell; ia = foud; ^in; go; rj = sing; thin, tiiis. 


Artoela: ar-brRi; ar-be'la^ [Apocrypha]. [Darius, 331 B. C.]. 

Arhil; ar-bib^; ar-bil'^ [Town in Kurdistan where Alexander defeated 

Arhite: drUoit^; arLit^ [Bible]. 

arbiter: dr'bi-tar^; arUi-ter^; not dr'bit-ar^. 

arbitrage: arUi-trij^ or -trej^; ar'bi-trag^ or -trag^. 

arbitrament : ar-bit'r e-ment^ ; ar-bit'ra-mSnt- [Decision b’l^ one appointed 

to settle a dispute]. 


arbitrarious: ar'^i-treTi-us^; aPUi-traTi-us-. 

arbitrary: dr'bi-tre-ri’-; ar'bi-tra-ry-. In Southern States, drUi-tra-nb 
arbitrative: dr"bi-tre'tiv^ ; ar"bi-tra'tiv-; not dr'bi-tra-tivb 
Arbonai: ar-bo'm-aii; ar-bo'na-U [Apocrypha], 
arboreal: ar-bo'ri-aP; ar-b5're-aP. 

arboretum: dr"bo-ri'tum^; ar"bo-re'tiim2 [Botanical garden], 
arborise [Fr.]; ar"b5'Tl"ze'^; ar"bo'Ti"se'2 TMarked like tree=branches]. 
arborist: dr'bar-isti; ar'bor-istk 

arborolatry: ur"bar- 0 r 0 “trp; ar"bor-61'a-tiy^2 [Tree^worship] 
arborsvitse: dr'Uar^vcd'tP; ar'Uor==’vi'te- [Evergreen shrub] 
arbute: dr'biut^; ar'but^; not dr'but^ [The arbutus]. 

Arbuthnot: arUufh-net^ or (Scot.) dr-bufh'net^; ar'btith-nbt® or (Scot.) 

ar-bhth'nots [Scotch physician]. 


arbutus: dr'biu-tus^; ar'bu-tiis-. The accentuation ar-biu'tus^ is pre- 
ferred by & IFr., but the first recorded is supported by Standard, M., St., <5c W. 

In the Latin substantive from which It [arbutus] came the quantity of the penult is short. 

. If we conform to the pronunciation of the original, we should be obliged to call it ar'- 
hutus. ... In his work on orthoepy [published 17S4] Nares pointed out that the word was 
commonly pronounced arbu'tus, “though,” he added, *‘ar'butvs is more proper.” 

THOMAS R. LouNSBURY The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. 2, pp. 159-160. 

arcade: ar-ked'^; ar-cad'^ [A covered way]. 

Arcadia: ar-ke'di-a^; ar-ca'di-a^ [Gr. district; the home of pastoral 

poetry]. Distinguish from Acadia. 

arcane: ar-ken'S ar-can'^ [Hidden]. 

arcanite: ar'ka-noit^; ar'-ea-nit^ [Mineral sulfate]. 

arcanum: ar-ke'num^; ar-ca'num^ [Something hidden; a secret; a fra- 
ternal benefit society]. Plural arcana, -ke'nai; -ea'na^. [Arcadians]. 

Areas: dr'kes^; ar'eas^ [In Gr. myth, a son of Zeus and ancestor of the 
Arcesilaus: or-sesT-le'us^; ar-gSsT-la'tis^ [Gr. philosopher, 316-241 B. C.]. 
archaglcs: ar-ke'jiks^; ar-ca'gics^ [Science of leadership], 
archaic: or-ke^ik^; ar-ea'ic^, — archaism: or'ke-izm^; ar'-ea-I§m2. 
Archambault [Fr.]: See Archibald. 

Archangel: ark-en'jek; arc-an'g^P [Rus. govt., city, and bay]. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, boot; fall, rule, ciire, but, bum; oil, bdy; go, i:em; ink; thin, tins. 



archangel 

Arcistfisur^Aube 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fasr; pet, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, dr; full, rule; but, bum; 


archangel: ark-en'jeB; are-an'gSl-. — archangeiic: ark‘'an-jel'ik^; are"- 

an-gel'ic*. Phyfe credits the folloumg quotation to “The Orthoepist,” a work written 
by Thomas E. O&mun as “Alfred Ayres.” 

When arch, signiTying “chief,” begins a word from the Greek language, and is followed, 
by a vowel, it is always pronounced arlz, as m archangel, archipelago, architect, . . . but when 
we prefix arch to a word of our ovra ...we pronounce it so as to rhyme with march, as 
archduke, archdeacon, archbishop. Walker Critical Pronouncing Diet, note 354 (1791). 

archbishop: arc'll "bish'ap^j arcii^bish'op-. 

Archdall: arcli"del'^; archMak- [English family name], 
archdeacon: arCli''dkkn^; arch'^de'en-. 
archdiocese: arcTi"dai'o-sIs^ ; arch^'di'e-ges^. 

archduchess: cLrcli"duch'es^; arch^duch'Ss-. — archduchy; -dudh'i^; 
-dueh'y-. 

archduke: artih^diuk'^; arch"duk'-; not arcli"duk'k 

archeion: ar-kai'en^; ar-ckSn-; not or-ki'on^ [In Gr. antiquity, a magis- 
tracy]. 

Ar chela us: ar"ki-le'us^: ar"ce-ia'us2 [Bible: also, a Macedonian king, 
died 399 B. C.]. 

Archenholtz: dr^nen-holts^; ar'HSn-hoits^ [Prus. soldier; historian], 
archeology, archaeology; arila-eko-ii^; ar''ce-61'o-gy-. 
archeozoic: dr"ki-o-z6hk^; ar"ce-o-zoric-. 

archetypal: dr^ki-tai"pak; ar'-ee-ty"paB. E. ar-dhe-tai'peP; I, drlsi- 
toip'aP; M, or-ketT-paP; 5. ar'ke-tcd'paP; W. ar"ki-taip'©P; T7r. ar-ki-toi^paP. 

archetype: dr'ki-toip^; ^'ce-typ^. 

archeus: ar-ki^us^; ar-ce'tis- [In Paracelsian philosophy, the vital prin- 
ciple], 

Archevites: dr'ki-vaits^; ar'ce-vits^ [Bible], 
archfiend: drdh^find''^; arch'fend''-; not drdh-find'k 
Archi: dr'kai^; ar'cl^ [Bible]. 

Archias: dr'ki-as^; arici-as^; not ar-koi^as^ [Gr. poet], 
archiater: dr^ki-e'tar^; ar"-Gi-a'ter“ [Court physician]. 

Archibald: dr'dhi-bald^; ar'chi-bald^ [Masculine personal name]. Fr., 
Archambault: dr^^dh^bo'^; ar" 5 hah"b 6 ' 2 ; Ger., Archimbald : dr^Him-balt^; ar'- 
Hlm-balts; It., Arcibaldo: dP'cliI-bdl'doi; ar"cbi-baJ''do2; L., Archibaldus: dr^'ki- 
bePdus^; ai^ei-bal'dus^. 

archidiaconal: ar"ki-dai-ak'o-naP; ar'^ci-di-aeVnaP. E. drk-i-daiV 

ksn-aP; Wr. or-ki-di-ak'a-naP. 

archididascalos; dr'^ki-di-das'ka-les^; ar'^ci-di-d^s'ca-lbs^ [Chief teacher], 
archiepiseopacy: dr"ki-i-pis'ko-pa-si^; ar^ci-e-pfs'-eo-pa-gy^. 
archierey: ar-kai'ar-ri; ar-ci'er-y^ [In the Gr. church, the prelacy], 
archil: dr'kii^; ar'cU^; M,, S,, & Wr. dr'dhil^ PLichen]. 

Archilochian: dr"ki-lo'ki-an^; ar^ci-lo'cl-an^. 

2: art, ftpe, f&t, fare, fast, what, all; me. gSt, pri^y, f6rn; hit, Ice; X=e; I=e; go, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


archangel 

Arci&=sur^Aube 


1:8 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iQ = feud; <fhin; go; O = sirt(7; tliin, this. 


Archilochus: ar-kiro-kus^; ar-ciro-ctis- [Gr. poet]. 

Archimago: dr"ki-ma'go^; ar"€i-ma'gO“; not ar-kim'a-go^; nor dr"ki-me'- 

goi [IMagician in Spenser’s “Faerie Queene"]. 

archimandrite: dr"ki-man'drait^; ar"€i-m2.n^drTt2. 

Archimhald: See Archibald. 

Archimedean: dr'Tvi-mi-di'dii^ or -ml'di-an^; ar"ei-me-de'an^ or -me'de-an^. 
C., F,. M., & S. accent the antepenult; “Webster’s International” accents the penult, 
but “Webster’s New International” foUow's the lead of the Eng. lexicographers. 

Archimedes: ar"ki-ml'diz^; ar^ei-me'des-; not dr"kim-i'diz^ [Gr. matke- 

matician]. 

archipelago: dr"ki-pel'6-go^; ar^'ci-pdl'a-go^; not drdk'^i-pel'a-gok 
Archippus: ar-kip'us^; ar-eip'tis- [Gr. dramatist]. 

Archite: dr'kait^; ar'eit^ [Bible]. 

architect: dr'ki-tekt^; ar'ci-tSet-; not drdh'i-tektk So also all its deriv- 

atives. 

architecture; dr'ki-tek'^tihur^ or -tiur; aUei-tSe^cliur^ ardh'i- 

tek'^cTiurb 

architrave; dr'ki-trev^; ar'ei-trav^. 

archival: ar-koi'veP; ar-ci'vaP. M. & IF. alone prefer dr'ki-vsP, which 

is recorded as second choice by Standard^ C., & I. W’hy il/. & TF. should prefer 
ar'ki-vah for the adjective and ar'koiv for the noun archive (which see) is difficult 
to explain in the face of present American and British usage. In English, we have 
analogous forms in arrive, arrival; recite, recital; surprise, surprisnl, etc., but it may 
be pointed out that these words are derived from the Latin, while archive comes from 
the Greek. To this the genius of language replies that in the pronunciation of all 
English w'ords derived from the Greek /3tos, “life,” the i has the diphthongal value 
oib altho it is short in the Greek. 

archive: dr'kaivL* ar'-eiv^. The form ar'kiv^, also recorded by Standard, 

C. & M., is seldom or never heard to-day. 

archives; dr'kaivz^; ar^civ§-. Perry (1775) preferred dr'dhivz^, and Jones 

(179S), or'kivzb but Walker (1791) gave dr'kcdvezk 

archivist; ar'koi-vist^; ar'ci-vlst^. The pronunciation recorded by the 

dictionaries is dr^ki-\fist^; ar'ei-vlst^ — the result of the introduction of the Italian 
word archivista, by Florio, into his “New W'^orld of Words” (1611). Altho born in 
London, Florio was of Tuscan origin and his father was pastor of the Italian congre- 
gation in London. 

archivolt: dr'ki-volt^; ar'ci-volt^; not dr'kiv-olf-. E.j & S. dr'dhi-volt^ 

[Term in architecture]*. 

archlute: ardhTut^; archlut^; not dr(5h'lut^. 

Archytas: ar-koi'tas^; ar-ey'tas^ [Gr. mathematician of 4th cent.]. 
Arcibaldo: ar"(fhi”bdFdo^; ar"chi-bM'do2. See Archibald. 
arciform: dr'si-ferm^; ar'gi-form^; not dr'ki-fermk 
ArciS'Sur-Aube: ar''sIs'*sur=ob'^; ar^gis'^sur^^ob'^; not dr'^si'^ [Fr. town]. 


2: wolf, dfi; book, boot; full, rule, cure, bht, burn; dil, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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Arcite 
Argante 

1: arti-'tic, art; fat, fare; fast; piet, police; obej’, go; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


Arcite: ar'^ait’; ar'yit- [In Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales/' a Theban 

krught; al-o, in Dr^'clen’s “Pniniiion and Arcite”]. 

Arcole: ar-koleB ar-colo-; not dr'ko-le^ [It. vil. where Napoleon def. 

Anstnans. 1796], 

arctic: drk'tik^; archie-. Compare antarctic. 

Arcturus: ark-tiu'rusB arc-tuTiis-; not ark-tuTus^ [A star] 
arcuate: dr'kiu-etB ar'-eu-atN 

Arcueil'Caehan: dr'Tu^^'^kd'^bTdh'B ar'h*uy's€a'"shah'2: y as in 

ust'd in the fcccund syllabh'. iudicatos only the initial stage of the sound, not its con- 
summation. iStaudnrd renders thi‘^ syllable ya^; ya-; TT’. giv^s it as y’. In French the 
first element of the word has but two syllables as shown by C. [Fr. town]. 

Ard: drdk ard- [Bible]. 

Ardagh: ar-dci'^; ar-da'^ [Ir. village]. 

Ardat: dr'dat^; ar'dat- [Apocrj’pha (R. V.)]. — Ardath: ur'dafh^; ar- 

dath2 [Apocrypha]. 

Arda Viral Xamak: dr'da vi'raf na-mdk'B ar'da vi'raf na-mak'^ [The 

Book of Arda Viraf: a religious text of the Parsecs]. 

Ardeche: ur'^dash'^; ar^desh'- [Fr. department]. 

Arden: dr'den^; ar'ddn- [Eng. proper name]. 

Ardennes: ar'^den'h ar'^ddn''-^ [Fr. department]. LippincotCs ‘‘’Gazetteer^ 
(1912) gives aP'den'h 

Ardilaun: dr'di-len^; ar'di-lan- [British baron]. 

Ardites: drd'aits^; ard'Its- [Bible]. 

Arditi: ar-<i['tB; ar-di'ti- [It. composer]. 

Ardois: dr"dwd'^; ar'^dwa'- [A system for signaling by night at sea]. 
Ardon: dr^den^; ar'dSn^ [Bible]. 

ardrigh: ar-driH'^; ar-driti'^ [Chief king of the ancient Scots & Irish], 
arduous: dr'diu-us^ or dr'iu-us’; ar'du-tis^ or ar'jp-us^; not drdhu-us^. 
Ardwick: dr'dikb* ar^dik- — the w is silent [Section of Manchester, Eng.], 
are (v.)i dr^* ar^ [Pres, indie, of be]. 

are (n.): aF; ark E. & M., drB S., er^ [A land-measure]. 

area: e'n-a^; aTe-a-. The best Am. & Eng. usages concur; but, E., ar'e-aA 

Area: e'ri-eb* aTe-a^ [Douai Bible]. 

areal: e'ri-aP; a'ri-aP; not aTi-aP [Pert, to area]. 

Arean: eTi-en^; a'ri-an-; not a'ri-sn^ [Pert, to Ares]. 

Areca: arh-ka^ or e-rPkaB dr'e-ca^ or a-re'ea^ [A palm & nut]. 

Arecibo: d"re-si'boi; a'he-gi^bo^ [Porto Rican municipality]. 

Arecon; ar'i-ken^; ^r'e-edn^ [Douai Bible]. 

Aree: e'n-i^; a're-e^ [Douai Bible]. 


2: art, Spe, St, fare, f^t, whgit, all; me, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i— e; go, ndt. Or, w6ii- 
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1: a = final; 


Arcite 
Argante 

■ habit; aisle; an = out; eil; iu = feud; chin; go; g == si? 2 £?; fliin, this. 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Areli: d-ri'lai^; a-re'li^ [Bible]. — Arelites: e-rilaits^; a-re'lits- [Biblcj. 
arenaceous: arT-ne'shus^; ar"e-na^shus-. 

Arendal: dTen-daP; a'r6n-daP; not ar'en-deP [Nonv. to'^n]. 

Areoi: d'Te-o'P; a'Te-6'i-; not ar'i-ei^ [Tahitian devotees]. 

areola: a-ri'o-la^ ; a-re'o-la^: the o as in ^‘obey,” not as in “go” [Area of open 

space between veins as in leaves]. 

areolation: 8-ri"o-le'^9n^; a-re'^o-la'shon^. C. ar'h-o-le'sTidn^; E. ar-i-a- 
le^'^an^; I. a-rro-le'^un^; M. arVo-le'shan^; S. a-rl'e-le'sbuni; TF. e"n-o-le's'huni; 
Wt. e-n-a-le':^ani. No two dictionaries agree on the pronunciation of this word. 

Areopagite: ar"i-6p'a-gait^;ar"e-6p'a-git2, C., M., & TF.: also, New Stand- 
ard alternative; but ar"i-op's-jaiti; S,]^'e-6p'a-git2, E., I., S., TFr., & New Standard pre- 
ferred [A member of the Areopagus], 

Areopagitic: arT-ep'a-git-ik^ or -jit-ik^; iir''e-5p'a-g[t-i€- or -git-i-e^. 
Areopagus: arT-ep'a-gus^; 2,r"e-6p'a-gus2 [A hill where the ancient 

Athenian tribunal was held]. 

arcpa: a-re'pa^; a-re'pa-; not a-rep'a^ [Turk., barley]. 

Arequipa: d'Te-ki'pa’- ; aYe-kii'pa^ [Dept. & city in Peru]. 

Ares: e'rlz^ or a'res^; aTe§2 or aTes- [In Gr. myth, the god of War; Mars]. 

arescent: a-res'ent^; a-rSs'Snt^ [Arid]. 

aretalcs: arT-te'iks^; ^r^e-ta'ics- [Virtue as a science]. 

Aretas: ar'i-tas^; ar'e-t3.s- [Apocrjrpha]. 

ar^te: a-ret'^; a-ret'^ [Fr. mountain spur]. [Alcinous], 

Arete; a-ri'tP; a-re'te- [In Homer’s “Odyssey,” the model housewife of 
Arethusa: arVfhiu'sa^; arVthu'sa^ [In Gr. myth, one of the Nereids, 

or sea*nymphs]. 

Aretine: ar'i-tin^; Sr'e-tln^ [Pertaining to Arezzo]. 

Aretiuo: d'Te-ti'no^; a'Te-tfno^ [It. poet]. 

Areuna: a-ru'na^; a-ru'na- [Douai Bible]. 

Areus: a-H^usL’ a-re'us^ [Apocrypha]. 

Arezzo: a-red'zo^; a-rgd'zo^ [It. province], 
argali: dr'ga-li^; ar'ga-li^ [A wild sheep]. 

Argali: dr'geP; ar'gaP [Eng. deputy governor of Va. (1617-19)]. 

Argalus: dr'ga-lus^; ar'ga-lhs^ [In Sidney’s “Arcadia,” a young noble]. 
Argan: dr^gcth'^; ar^gafi'^ [Hero of Moliere’s “Malade Imaginaire”]. 
Argaud; ar’^gah'^; ar^gah'^ [Swiss chemist]. See next, 
argand: dr'gandi; ar'g^nd^ [A gas-burner]. 

Argante^ : ar-gan'tP ; ar-g^n'te^ phi Spenser’s ‘ ‘Faerie Queene, ’ ’ a giantess] . 
Argante^; dr"gaht'^; ar^gaht'^ [A character in Moliere’s “Les Fourberies 

de Scapin’’]. 

2: wplf, dp; bohk, boht; full, rule, cUre, but, bftm; 611, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
5 



^ganfes 

Aristobuliis 

1: artisti*'*, art; fat, 
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fare; fa«t; a.c*, ; Dit, polieo; obey, yo; net, dr; full,rOie; b0t, burn; 


Argantes: ar-gaii'tlz^; tir-gau'tt:S- [In Tasso's “Jerusalem Delivered/’ an 
inSael hero], Argante+, ar-gdi/Te*; ar-ianUe-. 

Argaum: ar-gom'^; tir-gani'-; /lot ar-ga-um'^ [Village in Berar, Br. Ind.]. 
Argean: ar-ji’an’^ or -ge'an'^; iir-ge'an- or -ge'an- [Pert, to Argo or Argos]. 
Argemone: dr"ji-ino'nI^: ar"ge-nio'ne- [A genus of poppies]. See next, 
argemony: ar-jcin'o-m^; tir-gern'o-ny- [The prickly poppy]. 

Argens: ar"zhari'-; /2ot uPjens^ [Fr. pliilos.]. 

Argensola: ar'lien-so'la^; ar’TSn-sola-. g in Spanish sometimes has the 

of ynylisb k. [:Sp. p^ets.] 

argent: fir'jentB ar’geuf-. 

Argenteull: u -'/-.dnkuy'B flr"zhah"tuy'- [Disirict in Canada; Fr. town]. 
See note at .ARC'rmiL. 

argentina: dr"jon-i oi'no^ or -Ti'na^; ar'’gSn-ti'na- or -ti'na^ [Gilt or silvered 

naslozeri poreeiaia], 

Argentina: dr"jeu-trne^; ar'gSn-ti'na-; 7iot -tai'iie^ [S. Am. republic], 
argentine; ar'jen-tin^ or -t(dn^; ar'gen-ttn^ or -tin-: Eng. usage favors 

-tain^ [Silvered- 

Argentine: aPjen-tln^; ar'gen-tm-: rarely, -toinb’ -tin^ [S. Am. republic], 
Argier: ar-jlr'^; ar-ger'- [In Shakespeare’s “Tempest” (act i, sc. 2), 

Algiers]. 

argil: dr'jiB; ar'gil-; 7iot ar'giP [Potters’ clay]. — argillaceous: dr"ji-le'- 

iir"gi-la,'shiis2. 

argillo: ar-jii'o^; ar-gil'o^; ?iot -gil'o^ [Vitreous compound]. 

Argive: dr'gcuv^ or -jaiv^; ar'giv- or [Pert, to Argos; Greek]. 
.Argol): dr'gob^; ar'gob- [Bible]. 

Argolis: ur'go-lis^; ar^go-lis-; ?iot ar-golis^ [District in Greece], 
argon: dr'genb* ar'gon"; not dr’gon^. 

Argonaut: dr'go-net"; ar'go-nat- [1. In Gr. m^dh, one who sailed with 

Jason in the “Argo” to fetch the golden fleece, 2. (U. S.) A gold=seeker in 1S49]. 

Argos: ar'ges^; ar'gds-; not dr'gss^ ?ior dr'gus^. Compare Argus. 
argosy: dr'go-si^; ar'go-sy''^; not dr'go-si^ [A large ship]. 

He hath an argosy bound to Tripolis. Shakespeare Merchant of Venice act i, sc. 3. 

argot: dr'go^ or -get^; ar'go- or -got^ [Fr. slang], 
argumentative: ar"giu~menTd-tiv^; ar''gu-mSn'ta-tiv2; not te-tiv^. 

Argus; dr'gusi; ar'gus-; not ar'gos^ [In Gr. myth, a giant killed by Hermes]. 
Compare Argos. 

Argyle: dr-goil'^; ar-g^d'^; not ur'gaiP [Town in Nova Scotia; town in Wis J. 
Argyll: Same as preceding. 

Argynnrs: ar-jin'is^; ar-gyn'is^ [Genus of butterflies]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m6, get, prey, fern; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; go, n6t, Or, w6n, 



95 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; i = liabit; au = oat; oil; iO = food; dhin; go, r) 


Argantes 

Aristofoulus 

suij;; fliin, fills. 


aria: aTi-a^ or e'ri-d\: a'ri-a- or a'ri-a- [It. melody]. 

Dr. Abernethy indicates the sound oi the fir^t syPable' {vith a "( =a-), which be calls 
“intermediate.” Thi-s is erroneous. See ask. He claims that “tho English authorities 
prefer a'ri-a2[ =e'ri-adi” which he characterizes as “the second choice of Wob.ster and 
Century,” but the fact is that and _!/. all give preference to a'rt-a- ( =d'ri-ai) . 

Ariadne: ar'Tad'nP or Standard e'Ti-ad'nd; ar^'i-ad'ni- or a'Ti-ad'ne- [Id 

Gr. myth, daughter of Minos]. 

Arian: e'ri-an^; a'ri-an- [Pertaining to Arius; same as Aryan]. — Arianism: 

-izm^; -ism-. 

Ariana: eTi-an'e^ or -e'no^; a'Ti-dn'a- or -a'na- [Feminine personal name]. 
Ariarathes: e"ri-8-re't]nz^; a"ri-a-ra'thes“ [ApoeiA'pha], 

Arica: d-n'ka^; a-ri'ea- [Chilean spt.j. 
arid: ar'id^; ar'idS* e'ridh 

Aridai: a-rid'i-cd^ or ar'i-doi^; a-rld'a-i- or ar'i-dl- [Bible]. 

Aridatha: a-rid'a-thai; a-rid'a-tha- [Bible]. 

Arie: eTi-e^ or a-roi'e^; a'ri-S^ or a-rl'e- [Douai Bible]. 

Aridge: d"ri'''e 5 '^; a^ri'^ezh'^ [Fr. dept.]. ^ 

Arieh: e'ri-e^ or a-rcii'eb a'ri-d- or a-ri'S- [Bible]. 

Ariel: e'ri-eP; aTi-§P [In Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest/’ a tricksy spirit; also, 

a rebellious angel in Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” and a sylph in Pope’s “Rape of the 
Lock”]. 

Arieiites: e'n-el-aits^; a'ri-§i-its- [Douai Bible]. 

Aries: eTi-iz^; aTi-e§“ [A constellation, the ram: a sign of the zodiac]. 
Arietid: e-rai'i-tid^ ; a-rl'e-tld- [Meteor]. 

Arimathea: arT-me-fhi'a^; drT-ma-the'a-; not arTm-o-Chi'a^ [Bible]. 
Arioch: ar'i-ek^; dr'i-be- [Bible]. 

Arion^: a-roi'an^; a-ri'on^; not ar'i-an^ [Gr. poet & musician]. 

Arion^: arh-an^; 2.r'i-on- [Musical society]. 

ariose: arT-os'^; S,rT“6s'-. E. ar-i-o'ze^; /. ar'i-osB M. arT-os'^ [Pert, to 

an air]. 

arioso: d'^ri-d'se^; a’'ri-d'so2 [It., melodious]. 

Ariosto: d"ri- 0 s'to^; a'Ti-ds'to^ [It. poet]. 

Arisai: a-rish-oi^ or arh-saiB a-ris'a-F or dr'i-sP [Bible]. 

Aristaeus: ar"is-tFus^; arTs-te'us [In Gr. m;)dh, an Arcadian deity]. 
Aristarchus: ar"is-tdr'kus^; Hr^is-tar'chs^ [Gr. astronomer]. 

Aristides; ar"is-tai'diz^; S,r"is-ti'des2 [Gr. statesman]. 

Aristippus: ar"is-tip'usb’ &r"is-tip'us2 [Gr. philosopher]. 

Aristobolus: ar"is-to-bolus^; 3,rTs-to-bo'ltis- [Douai Bible]. 

Aristobulus: ar'^is-to-biti'lus^; ^.r^is-to-btiliis^ [Jewish philosopher]. 


2 : wplf, dft; b6&k, bddt; full, rule, ebre, but, bbm; 6il, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, tins. 
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iriSwo** A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1: CLrtistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; bit, police; obej", go; not, or; full, rQle; but, burn; 


Aristocles: ar-is'to-kliz^; flr-is'to-des- [Athenian sculptor oth cent.B.C.]. 
aristocrat: e-ris'to-krat ^ or arhs-to-krat^; a-rts'to-errit- or itr'is-to-erSt^. 

C , E , M. nccFnt the first syllabie; Standard, I., S., Ti*., & IF/’., the second Perry 
(1775] and Walker (1S2SJ preferred ar-is-to-krat'^. 

aristocratic : ar ''is-to-krat hk^ or a“ris"to-krathk^ ; hr'ls-to-cnttlc^ or iVris"- 

to-crat'ic^. [B. C ] 

Aristogiton: ar"is-to-jai't8nS* fir"is-to-gi'ton- [Athenian conspirator, 514 
Aristodemus: ar\s-to-di'mus^; iir"is-to-de'mus2 []Messenian hero, Sth 

cent. B. C.j, [powder]. 

aristoi: ar'is-toB; ilr'is-tol-: commonly, arhs-teh; ^rhs-tSl- [Antiseptic 
aristology: ar'^is-tero-ji^; a.r"is-t6ko-gy- [Science of dining]. 
Aristomenes: ar"is-t6mh-niz^; ar"is-t6m'e-nes- [A Hessenian general ab. 
Aristophanes: ar'hs-tef'a-niz^; hr"is-t6f'a-nes- [Gr. satirist]. 

Aristotelian: ar"is-to-ti']i-an^; hr^is-to-te^li-an^. 

Aristotle: ar'is-tet-B; ar'is-t5t-l- [Gr. philosopher, 4th cent. B. C.]. 

arithmetic: a-rith'mi-tik^; a-rlth'me-tic-; not a-refh'ma-tik^, nor ar^ith- 
methkh See quotations. 

There is a small, but a very general, deviation from accuracy in pronouncing this word, 
which lies in giving the first i the sound ot short e, as if written aretfmetic. As this inaccuracy 
is but trifling, so it may be rectified without any great singularity. 

Walker Critical Pronouncing Diet. (1806). 

To this criticism Dr. Young replied: 

The accent should be on the third syllable; where it is placed by the vulgar.who are often 
exposed to the sneers of the polite, for faithlully preserving the language from the reckless 
violence of ignorance and caprice. 

TowNsExn Young, New Edition of Walker's Critical Pronouncing Diet. [Dublin, 1859.] 

Arius: a-rai'us^ or e'ri-us^; a-ri'hs^ or a'ri-tis- [Alexandrian presbyter of 
4tb cent.]. 

Arjuna: xjr'ju-n8^; iir'ju-iia^ [The hero of the Mahdbharata]. 

Arka: dr'ka^; ar^ka^ [Phenician city]. 

Arkansas; arTvan-se^; ar'kan-sa-; not ar-kan'zas^ [A south central State, 

river, and county of the United States]. Compare the following. 

Arkansas City: ar-kan^zas^; ar-kS^n'sas^ [A city in Kansas], 
arkansite: dr'kan-soit^; ar'kan-sit- [A mineral]. 

Arkite: drk'ait^; ark'it^ [Bible]. 

Arkona: or-ko'na^; ar-ko'na- [Promontory, Pbiigen isL, Prus.]. 

Arlherg: orFbernb* arPbSrn^ [Section of Algau Alps, Austr.]. 

Arles: drP; arP [Fr. city], 
arles: drlz^; ark- (earnest=money). 

Arline: or'lln^; ar'lin^ [Heroine of Balfe’s opera “The Bohemian Girl”; 

kidnaped daughter of Count Arnbeim]. 

Arlon: dr'leh'^; [Capital of Luxembourg prov., Belg., entered by 

the Germans in 1914J. 


2: art, 5pe, f&t, fare, fast, what, all; me, get, prgy, f6rn; hit, Ice; i— e; i=§; gO, ndt, dr, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Aristocles 

Arnaldo 


1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iO = ieud; (fliin; go; i) = sin-?; thin, tiiis. 


arm: arm^; arm^; not a pronunciation frequently heard in New 

England. 

armada: ar-me'deU* ar-ma'da^. The pronunciation ar-ma'da^ given by 

the Standard as an alternative is Spanish, and was first indicated by Nathan Bailey 
in his Universal Etymological Dictionary published in 1721. 

Armado: ar-ma'doU ar-ma'do- [In Shakespeare’s Love's Labour's Lost, an 

ostentatious Spaniard]. 

Armageddon: ar"ma-ged'd 0 n^ or Standard ar'^ma-ged'anU* ar'^ma-gSd'ddn,® 

ar^ma-gSd'cns [The plain of Esdraelon, where the Israelites won victories & suffered 
defeats; hence, the scene of any momentous tost, specif, the great decisive battle at 
the end of the world {Rev. svi, 16j]. 

We seemed to see our flag unfurled, 

Our champion waiting m his place 
For the last battle of the world. 

The Armageddon of the race. 

Whittier Rantoul. 

Armagh: ar-md'U ar-ma'^ [Ir. county and city]. 

Armagnac: dr''md"ny(ik'U ar"ma"nya€'- [Fr. count; constable of Fr. and 

leader of a faction of Orloanists against the Burgundians; died 1418]. 

Armand: dr"mdh'U* ar^mah'^ [Fr. masculine personal name. See Hek- 

man] 

Armande: ar"mdhd^U* ar'^mahd'- [One of the wise women in Moliere’s 

Les Femmes Savantes]. 

Armatoles: dr"m 0 -toh 2 ^; ar"ma-to'le§^ [Gr. people of Epirus & Thessaly], 
armature: ar'ma-tiur^ or -dhur^; ar'ma-tur- or -chiir^; not dr'ma-tur^. 
Armenia: or-mi'ni-a^; ar-me'ni-a^ [A region of Asia Minor]. 
Armentieres: ar'''mah''tiar'^; ar^mM^ti^r'^ [Totvm in north of France 
occupied by Germans in 1914]. 

Armida: ar-mi'da^; ar-mi'da^; not ar-med'de^ [An enchantress in Tasso^s 

Jerusalem Delivered]. When written Armide is pronounced as two syllables, or'''- 
mid''^; ar'‘'mid'2. 

Armidale: dr'mi-deP; arhii-dal- [Town in New South Wales], 
armilausa: dr^mi-le'se^; ar'^mi-la'sa^; not dr"mi-lau'zai [A Roman tunic], 
armillary: dr'mi-le-n^ ; ar'mi-la-ry^; not ar'mil-^nh nor ar-miha-nh 
Arminian: or-minh-an^; ar-min'i-an^. Compare Armenia. [Pert, to 
Arminius], 

Arminius: ar-minh-us^ ; ar-mln'i-tis^ [1. Dutch theologian of late 16th 
cent. 3. See Herman]. In Dutch i in open syllables is pronounced as as in 
“police.” 

armistice: ar'mi-stis^; ar'mi-stlg^; not ar"mi-stls'h ar'mis-tis^ nor or-mis'- 

tis^. Standard, Walker, & W. form the penult after the i , but C. & I . form it after the 
s. The first division is preferable etymologically. 

Armoni: ar-mo'nai^; ar-mo'ni^ [Bible]. 

Arna: dr'na^; ar'na^ [Apocrypha]. 

Arnaldo [Sp.]: ar-ndhdoU ar-nal'do^. See Arnold. 

2: wolf, dft; bd?>k, bdSt; full, rille, cfiire, but, bdm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 



ilrnan 

Arrian 

1: artl'tic, art; fat. 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

fare; fast; pet, prey; Mt. police; obey, go; net, or; 


fall. 
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rule; but, bum. 


Arnau: ur'nan^; iir'nitn" [Bible]. 

Arnaud [Fr.j: ar"ii5'^; ar"n5'-. See Arnold. Arnaut:. 

Arnauld: dr'''nb'b ar"no'- [Faniily name of Fr. ecclesiastics and nuns]. 
-Araaut: or-naut'^; ar-nout''- [An Albanian]. 

Arndt: dmtb amt- [Ger. hist. A: divinej 

Arnold: dr'neld-; ar'nold- [Masculine personal and also family name]. 

Ger., ar'nolt^; ar'nolt-; It,, Arnoldo, ox-nordo*; ar-nOrdu-. 

Arnoldine; dr n ald-in B ar'nold-in- [Feminine personal name]. It., ArnoK 
dino, dr"n9l-di'no^; ar"u61-di'’ao-. 

Arnold von Winkelried: dr'nolt fon virj^kel-rit^; ar'nolt fon vln'kdi-ret^ 
patriot; died ia battle of sempach, July 9, 13SG]. 

Arnon: dr'nenb ar'ndn- [Bible]. 

Arnonld: dr"nu'^; ar"nu'“ [Fr. (1) writer; (2) actress]. 

Arnprior: dm-prcd'ar’-; arn-pri'oF^ [Town in Ont., Canada]. 

Arnsberg: urns^bernB arns'bdrn^ [Prus. dept. <k totvii]. 

Arnstadt: dm'slitat^; ara'shtat- [Ger. prmcipaiity], 

Arnswalde: oms-vdFda^; ams-v4l'de- [Pros. town]. 

Arnulf: dr^nulf^; iir'nfilf- [1. Emperor of Holy Homan Empire, 9tli cent. 
2. Archbp. of Reims 9S9-991]. 

Arod: ar'ed^ or e'red^; ar'5d- or a'rdd- [Bible], 

Arodi: ar'o-dai^ or a-ro'dai^; ar'o-di- or a-ro'di- [Bible]. 

Arodites: ar'ed-oits^ or eTod-oits^; ar'5d-its- or a'rbd-its ‘^ibleb 
Aroer: e-rd'ar^; a-ro^er- [Bible]. 

Axoerite: a-ro'ar-oit^; a-ro'er-it- [Bible]. 

Arokszalias: e'Tek-sdla^^; 5'T6k-sa'lash- tHnng. town]. 

Aroldo. See Harold. 

Arom; e'rem^; aT6m- [Apocr>"plia]. 

aroma: o-ro'mo^; a-id'ma-. The antepenult is low and unstressed and 

should not be accented & pronounced ar'o*mai. 
aromatize: e-ro'ma-toiz^; a-ro'ma-tiz^. J. gives ar''o-mat-aiz^ as alter- 
native, which TFr. prefet-s. Perry (1775) indicated a-rem'a-toizi, but Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791) , Enfield (1S07), Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), arb-ma-toizb 

Aroostook: e-rusTuk^ ; a-rdbs'tdok-; not o-ru'stuk^ [River & county in Ale.], 
Arorite: ar^o-roit^; 5,r'o-rit- [Douai Bible]. 

Arouet: a'T\i"e'2 [Family name of Voltaire], 

Arpad: or'pad^; ar'pM- [Bible]. 

Arpid: dr'pad^; ar'pad- [Founder of Hungarian kingdom, Sth cent.], 
arpeggio: or-pej'o^; ar-pgg'o^ [It., harp=like chord]. 

2: art, 5.pe, fat, fEre, fast, wh;^t, ^)1; me, get, pr§y, f6m; hit,Ice; i=e; i=e; go, n6t, Sr, w6n. 
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1: a = final; 


FEEQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Arnan 

Arrian 


= habit; aisle; au = out; eli; iii = ieud; go; rj = siri'?; fliin, tfais. 


Arphad; ar'fad^; [Bfbie: same as Arp ad]. 

Arphasachites: ar“fa?:'a-kaits^; ar-fas'a-eits- [Douai Bible]. 

Arphaxad: ar-faks adS* ar-faks'M“ [Bible]. 

arquebus: dr'kwa-bus^; ar'kwe-biis-. The e in the penult is obscure, not 

lonpf ao stated by some phoneticists. Same as HARQUEBUa, 

aro’iebusier: urTvt\n-bus-Ir'i; ar"kwe-bus-er'^. Same as harquebuster. 

Follovting the analogy of other words derived from the French, St. notes that the first 
Sc the final syllables of this Tvord are stressed In French nearb" ail syllables are 
stressed, but in some words that have become Anglicized only certain syllables retain 
the stress, 

Arques : ark^; arc^ [pr. historic village]. 

arrache: ar" 0 -^e'^; S,r"a-she'“ [Fr., uprooted; heraldic term], 
arrack: ar'akb ar'iik^. C., E., & W. ar'ak^; M. D-rak'b‘ >5/. arTak\; TFr. 

ar-rak'h Perry (1775), ar-rak'^; Walker (1791;, ar-rak'^; but &hi.-,''idan (17rS.o), ar'ak^. 

arrage: ar'ij^; 2,r'ag2 [Drift edge in mining]. 

Arragonese: ar"Q-go-nis'^ or ^r"a-go~nes'- or -nes'- [Pert, to Ara- 

gon, Sp]. 

Arrah; ar'a^; ar'a^ [Bengal town; scene of heroic defense in lSo7]. 
arraign: a-ren'b S-ran'^. 

Arran: ar'sn^; S^r'an^; 7iot ar-ran'^ [Scot. isle], 
arrange: a-renj'^; a-rang'-. 
arrant: ar'ent^; iir'ant-. 
arras: fir'es^; Sr'as^. 

Arras: d'Tas'^; a'Tas'- [Fr. city once famed for tapestry], 
arrasene: orVsm^; ar'a-sen- [An embroidery ^ thread]. 

arrastre: a-rds'tre^; a-ras'tre^ [Sp., a mill; also, lighterage, storage, & 
haulage as of cargo], 

arrear: a-rir'^; a-rer'k 

arrearage : a-rirhj ^ ; ^-rer'ag-; not ar'ir-ej Walker ar-ri'rej h 
arrest: a-rest'^; but more commonly o-rest'h 

Arrest: a-rest'^; a-rSst'^ [Ger. astronomer]. 

arrgt: a-re'^ or e-ret'^; a-re'^ or a-rSt'-. C. a-re'b* I- d-re'^; M. a-ra'^; TF. 

a''''re'i; TFr. ar-ret'^ [Fr. official decree, arrest, or seizure]. 

They [the French] Issued an arret ordering the seizure of British property found on board 
of American vessels. Irving Life oj Washington, vol. v, p. 243 [G. P. P 1S63.] 

Arrhenius: a-re^m-us^; a-re'ni-iis^ [Sw. chemist], 
arrhinia: a-rinVa^; ^-rfn'i-a^ [Noseless], 
arrhizous: a-roi'ztjs^; S-ri'ziis^ [Rootless]. 

Arrian: ar'i-an^; ^r'i-an^ [Gr. historian of 2d cent.]. Distinguish from 
Abian; Aryan. 

S: wqlf, dfi; bdbk, boot; full, rule, cilre, bht, biim; oil, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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^"thuret DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


arriere: ar"yar'^; ar^yer'-. Walker ar-rir'^ [Fr., the rear; in the phrase 
arriere peusee, an afterthought. See pensile], 

arriero: ar'h-e'roi; ar"i-e'ro- [Sp., a muleteer], 
arroba: a-ro'ba^; a-ro'ba- [Sp. measure or weight], 
arrogative: ar'o-ge-tiv- ; ^.r'o^ga-tiv-; not ar'^o-ge'tiv^. 
arrondissement: ci"reh"dis''indh'i; a"r6n"dis''mah'2. The first syllable 

has the sound of a in “far,” not that of a in “at” [Fr. departmental subdivision], 
arrowroot: ar'o-rut"^; 2.r'o-root"-; not ar'ar-rut"^. 

arroyo; a-rei'o^ or a-ro'yo^; or a-ro'yo^ [Sp., a small stream or 

dry guiiy]. 

arroz basi: a-rofh' ba-sF^; a-roth' ba-si'^ [P. I. A drink made from fer- 
mented rice]. 

Arsaces: ar-se'siz^ or ar'se-siz^; ar-sa^^es^ or ar'sa-gevS- [Founder of Par- 
thian kingdom, about 250 B. C.j. 

Arsamas: dr"zG-mds'^; ar''sa-mas'- [Rus. city in NijnhNovgorod prov.]. 
Arsaphes: or-se'fiz^ or or'se-fiz^; ar-sa'fes^ or ar'sa-feg^ [Egypt, deity]. 
Arsareth; or'sd-reth^; ar'sa-r6th- [Apocrj^ha], 

Arseaian: or-si'm-an^; ar-se'ni-an- [A supporter of Arsenins (q. v.)]. 

arsenic (a.) : or-sen'ik^; ar-sSn'ic^^ This is Standard <fc M, preference; but 
C., I,, SL, & TF. dr-sen''iki; TFr. ar-sen'iki. See next, 
arsenic (n.): dr^sa-mk^; ar'se-nic^. Standard, W., & TFr. dr'si-mk^; (7. & 

St. dr'se-niki; E. drs'i-nik^; J. dr'sen-ik^; M. ars'nikh Of the early lexicographers 
Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Fulton & Knight, and Knowles, whom Murray follows, in- 
dicate a dissyllabic pronunciation. Current dictionaries indicate three syllables. 

arsenious: or-si'm-us^; ar-se'ni-hs^. 

Arsenins: ar-sFm-us^; ar-se'ni-iis^ [Patriarch of Constantinople, 13th cent.]. 
Arsetes: or-si'tizi; ar-se'tes- [In Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, the foster^ 

father to Clorinda]. 

Arsinoe: ar-sin'o-i^; ar-sfn'o-e^ [1, Daughter of Ptolemy I, king of Egypt. 

3. In Molidre’s Le Misanthrope, a prude]. 

Arsiphuritli; dr"si-fiu'rifh^; ar"si-fu'rith2 [Apocrypha, R. V.]. 
arsis: dr'sis^; ar'sis^. See quotation. 

The emphasis with which . . . parts of a verse are pronounced is called the . . . 

also, . . . the syllable on which the emphasis falls. 

KUhner Greek Grammar Edwards trans. p. 674. [A. 1863.1 

Artabazus: ar'Te-be'zus^; ar'Ta-ba'zus^ [Per. general, 331 B. C.]. 
Artagnan: drTd'^nyan^i; ar'^ta^nyah'^ [With the preposition D% indicating 

origin or estate, the chief character, a young Gascon, in Dumas’s Three MtLsketeers 
but not one of them]. 

Artaxaminous: dr"tag-zam'i-nus^; ar"tS.g-zto'i-ntis^ [In Rhodes’s Rom- 

hastes Furioso, King of Utopia]. 

Artaxata: or-taks'e-ta^; ar-tSks’a-ta® [Anc. Armenian capital: now ruins]. 


2: jfart, ape, fSt, fare, fast, wli?.t, gll; mS, g§t, prgy, f6m; h£t. ice; S=e; S=§; g6,n6t, 6r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


arri^re 

Arthuret 


1; ^ — final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out', eil; iii = ieud; dhin; go; 0 = sing^; tbin, tiiis. 


Artaxerxes: ar"tag-zurk'slzi; ar^t^g-zerk'ses- ; not ar-taks-tirk'siz^ [Either 
of two Per. kings]. 

Artedi: ar-te^di^; ar-te'di- [Sw. natiiralist]. 

Artegall: ar'ti-gaP; arTe-g^lP; not ar-ti-geP^ [1. A legendary king of 

Britain. 2. In Spenser’s Faerie Queene, a personification of Justice]. 

Artemas: dr'ti-mas^; ar'te-mas^ [Bible]. 

Artemis: ar'ti-mis^; ar'te-mis-; not ar-ti'mis^ [A Gr. goddess identified by 

the Romans with their Diana]. 

Artemisia: dr"ti'-mis'i-6^; ar^te-misfi-a^. C. & Wr. dr-ti-miz'i-a^ ; E, 

ar-te-miz'i-ai; J. ar'ti-mis'i-ai; M. dr-ti-miz'i-ai; Standard dr"ti-inis'h'i-a-', Si. dr'te- 
mis'i-a^; W. dri'ti-miz'i-ei. [1. Queen of Halicarnassus, ally of Xerxes against Greeks 
350? B. C. 2. Wife of Mausolus, King of Caria, in whose memory she erected the 
Mausoleum. 3. A genus of plants of the aster family]. Some phoneticists claim a 
different pronunciation for the personal and the plant name. 

Artemus Ward: dr'ti-mus^; ar'te-miis^; erroneously ar-ti'mus^ and ar^ti- 

mas^ — the latter by confusion with masculine proper name Artemas. [Pens=name of 
Charles Farrar Browne, an Am. humorist]. 

arterial: ar-tiTi-aP; ar-te'ri-aP; not ar-tur'i-aP, nor orTer-i-dP. 
arteriasis: dr"ti-rai' 0 -sis^; ar"te-n'a-sls2 [Degeneration of the arteries]. 

arteritis: dr^ti-roiTis^ or -rl'tis^; ar'^te-riTis^ or -ri'tis^ [Arterial inflamma- 
tion]. 

Artesian: ar-ti' 3 an^; ar-te'zhan^ [Pert, to Artois, Fr., or to a well bored 

there]. 

Artevelde, van: dr'^ti-vel'da^; ar^te-vSFde^; sometimes, but erroneously, 
dr'ti-velti [Either of two Flemish patriot^. 

Arthabaska: dr^the-bas'ka^; ar^tha-bS^s'ka^ [County, Quebec prov., 
Canada]. See Athabasca. 

Arthegall: dr'fhi-gaP; ar'the-gS,P [Var. of Artegall], 

Arthemis: dr'thi-mis^; ar'the-mis^; not, as often heard, or'thi-mis^ [A 
butterfly, the white admiral]. 

arthritis: or-fhrai'tis^ or -thri'tis^; ar-thri'tis^ or -thri'tis^ [Inflammation 

of a joint]. 

arthrobacterium: ar"thro-bak-ti'n-trm^; ar"tliro-bS.c-te'ri-dm2. Note 

accentuation here and in the two following words. 

arthrocace: ar-fhrec'a-si^; ar-thrdc'a-ge^ [A disease of the joints]. 
arthropathy: ar-threp'a-thi^; ar-thr6p'a-thy^ [A disease of the joints], 
arthropod: dr'thro-ped^; ar'thro-pdd^ [An insect with jointed legs, as 

a spider], 

Arthropoda: or-threp'o-da^; ar-thrdp'o-da^ [A subkingdom of animals 

•with jointed legs, as insects, crabs, etc.]. 

Arthur: dr'fhurb* ar'thtir^ [Masculine personal name]. F. dr^Tur'^; ar"- 
tiir^s; It, Arturo, cu>tu''ro^; ar-tu'ro^; L. Arthurus, cur-thiu'rusi; ar-thu'riis®. 
Arthuret: dr'fhur-et^; ar'thiir-St^ [The surname of two sisters in Scott's 

Redgauntlet]. 

2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bd5t; full, rple, efire, bht, bfim; 5il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



AsitSSXmar DESK-BOOK OF 26,000 WORDS 


m 


1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


Arthurian: ar'{liiu'ri-sn^; ar-thu'ri-an-; not ar-fhu'ri-en^ Pronounce 

the u of the antepenult as u in “pupil.” 

artiad: aPti-ad^; ar'ti-ad- [Chem. element]. Compare perissad. 
artichoke: ar'ti-cTiok^; ar'ti-chok^. Walker gives ar'ti-dhok ^ — i as in 

“police,” now no lunger heard. 

article: dr'ti-kP; iir'ti-el-; not as Walker, dr'ti-kP, a former Scotticism 

now' seldom if ever used. 

artifice: dr'ti-fis^ ilr'ti-ff^-; not ar-tif'is^, nor dr'tif-isk Always carry the 

/ over to the ultima. 

artificer: ar-tifh-ser^; ar-tif 'i-^er- ; not ar-tif'is-ar^. 

artist: drt'ist^; art'lst®. Compare artiste. — artiste: dr"tist'^; ar'^tist'^. 

artizan: dr'ti-zan^; ar'ti-zan^; not ar'tiz-an^. £J. & ilf . ar-ti-zan'^; I.&St. 

ar'ti'zanh Perry, Jones, Knowles, Smart, Reid, and Craig accented the antepenult; 
Sheridan, Walker, Fulton & Knight, and Jameson, the ultima. Spelt also artisan, 
preferred form in England. 

Artois: ar'^twu'^; ar'^twa'^ [A region in N. E. France]. 

Artur, Arturo. See Arthur. 

Aruboth: a-ru'bofh^ or ar'u-bofh^; a-ru'both- or ar'u-both^ [Bible]. 
Arum: e'rum^; a'riim-; not ar'um^ [A genus of plants]. 

Arumah: a-ru'ma^; a-ru'ma- [Bible]. 

ArundeP: ar'un-deP; dr'iin-d61- [Eng. city & earldom]. 

Arundel-: a-run'deP; a-iUn'dSP [County of central Maryland. Anne 
ArundeUJ. 

Arundelian: ar"un-didi-an^; §,r''tin-de'li-an2. 

Arundel!: ar'un-deP; ^r'tin-dSP; not ar"xm-dei'^ [Eng. rebel]. 

Arvad: dr'vad^; ar'vM^ [Bible]. 

Arvadite: dr'vad-ait^; ar'vM-it^ [Bible]. 

arvalan: dr've-lan^; ar'va-l&n^ [In Southey’s Curse of Kehaina, Kehama’s 

son]. 

Arverni: ar-vur^noi^; ar-ver'ni^ [Gallic tribe]. — Arvernian: ar-vur'ni- 

an^; ar-ver'’ni-an2. 

Arviragus; dr"vi-re^gus^ or or-vir's-gus^; ar^vi-ra^gtis^ or ar-vir'a-gtis^ [1. 

A model husband in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, The Franklin's Tale. 3. In Shake- 
speare’s Cymbeline, Cymbeline’s son]. 

Aryabhatta: dr^ya-bhat'a^; ar"ya-bhS.t'a2 [Hindu mathematician of 5th 
& 6th centuries]. 

Note: In the NSgarl alphabet bha Is the twenty-fourth letter, being also the fourth of 
the labials and the aspirate of &. It is said to be pronounced like & + /« m club house, as In 
the modern Hindu dialects. European scholars pronounce the Sanskrit sonant and surd 
aspirates as corresponding non-aspirates followed by h: as bh in ab?wr. but this is correct 
only of surd aspirates. The letter h is commonly pronounced like the European h, but 
this is not its true character. Natives define it as a sonant, or as between surd and sonant. 
According to the Panlnean system. It ranks a.s a guttural, but one ef the Pratisakhyas 
(Taittirlya, 11. 47) cites authorities who claim it has no relation with the guttural class and 
holds the same position as English^. Dr. W. D. Whitney points out that sonant aspirates 

2: Urt, §pe, fat, fare, fa.st, what, all; m6, get, prey, fern; hit, ice; i=e; i— e; go, n6t, or, w6n, 
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1: d = 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

final; i = habit* aisle; an = ou%\ oil; iu = Chin; go; 


Arthurian 

Asathonthamar 

JTJ = SiTij?; tliin, this. 


are generally described as made with a perceptible Ai-sound after the breach of sonant mute 
closure, but some phoneticists deime the element following the mute as an emphasized 
utterance of the beginning of the succeedmg sound. Sonant aspirates are still in use m India. 

Arya_n: aTi-en^; aTj^-an-. Standard, C., & dr'y^in^; E. ar'i-an^; /- 

dr'i-an^; *T/. e'ri-en^; e'ri-an^ [A primitive Ind.o=European people, or their language]. 

arytenoid: arT-ti'neid^; ar''y-te'nuid-. 0. arT-ti'neid^; E. dr-i-ti'neid^; 

I. a-ri-tl'noidi; M. a-ri-tTn' 0 id>-, Si. a-rit''en-t)idi; TTr. &-rit'i-neidb The pronuncia- 
tions of this word indicated for M. & St. on page Isi of W. are erroneous as to 
accentuation and division. 

Arza: ar ar'za- [Bible]. 

Arzareth: dr'za-refliB ar'za-rSth- [Apocrj’pha, R. V.]. 

as {adv. & conj .) : az^; As-. In Eng. s, following a vowel or a voiced conso- 
nant, is usually ijronounced z, and the z sound is written s more frequently than z. 
This word is a corruption of OE. albU'a (.also;, aim, alse, ase, to as, which owes its 
pronunciation to the lorm ase, that dates from about 1200. Compare ass. 

as (n.): as^; ils- [Roman coin or weight]. 

As (?^.): ds^; as- [A god in Norse myth.]. 

Asa; e's 0 ^; a'sa- [Bible]. 

Asaa: as'i-e^; ds'a-a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Asadias: as'^e-doi^as^; as^a-di'as^ [Apocry’pha]. 

Asael: as'i-eb or e'si-eP; ds'a-SB or a'sa-el- [Apocry^pha]. 

asafetida: as"9-fet'i-da^; as"a-f§t'i-da-; 7iot -fet'id-a^ [An antispasmodic 
& stimulant]. 

Asahel: as'e-heB or e'ss-heP; iis'a-heP or a'sa-hSl- [Bible]. 

Asahia: as^a-hai'e^; as'VhiV [Bible]. 

Asaia: asT-ai'a^ or e-sni^a^; ils"a-i'a^ or a-si'a- [Douai Bible]. 

Asaiah: e-se'ya^ or a-sai'a^; a-sa'ya- or a-si'a^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 
AsaleLphuni: as"8-leLfiu'nai^; S^^'a-lSMu'm- [Douai Bible]. 

Asana: as'a-na^; as'a-na^ [Apocrypha], 

asana: a-sd'naB a-sa'na^ [Tagalog name for the narra tree]. 

Asaph: e'saf^; a'silf- [Bible]. 

Asara: as^a-rdB S-s'a-ra^ [x\pocrypha, R. V.]. 

Asarael: a-seTi-eB or as'a-riB; a-saTa-SB or S-s'a-rel- [Bible], 

Asaramel: a-sar'a-meB; a-sS,r'a-mSl- [Douai Bible (R. V.)]. 

Asareel: 0 -seTi-el or as' 0 -nB; a-sa're-61 or 3,s'a-reB [Bible], 

Asarel: as' 0 -reB; iis'a-rSB [Bible (R. V.)], 

Asarela: as'^e-rida^; 2.s"a-rela^ [Douai Bible] 

Asarelah: as"e-nla^; ^s'^a-re'la- [Bible], 

Asarh; d'sar^; a'sar^ [Third month of Hindu calendar]. 

Asathonthamar: as'^e-thon-fhe'merB as"a-th6n-tha'mar2 [Douai Bible]. 


2: wolf, d<}; book, boot; fiill, rule, care, but, bdrn; oil, boy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Ashdodites ^ 

1: artistic, art; fat, fire; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, §r; full, rule; but,bttm; 

Asbasareth: as-bas'a-refh^; ^.s-bils^a-rSth^ [Bible (B. V.)]. 

Asbazareth: as-baz'e-refh^; as-baz'a-rSth^ [Apocrypha]. 

Asbelites: as'bel-aits^; Ss'bSl-its- [Douai Bible], 

asbestos: as-bes'tas^ or az-bes'tes^; ^s-bSs'tos^ or §.§-bgs'tos2. American 

and Scottish lexicographers give preference to s in the antepenult, while the English 
prefer z. [A fireproof fibrous substance]. 

Asbjornsen: as-bytim'sen^; as-b^lim'sSn^ [Norw. naturalist]. 

Ascalon: as'ke-len^; as'ea-16n- [1. In Brit, myth, the stvord of St. George. 

2. A Philistine city]. 

Ascalonites : as'ke-len-aits^; iis'ca-l5n-its- [Apocrypha; Douai Bible]. 
Ascanlo: as-ka'nl-o^; as-ea'ni-o- [A character in Beaumont & Fletcher’s 

The Spaniah Curate]. 

Ascanius: as-ke'm-us^; as-ea'ni-'us- [In myth, a son of ^Eneas and Creusa], 

Ascenas: as'i-nas^; iis'e-nas- [Douai Bible]. 

ascend: a-send'b‘ il-gSnd'-; iiot a-send'- [Move upward]. 

Ascenez: asVnez^; ^s'e-nSz- [Douai Bible]. 

ascetic: a-sethk^; ii-QSt'ic^j not as-et'ik^ — the accented syllable attracts 

the adjacent consonant. 

Aschaflfenburg: a-sTidf'en-burH^; a-shaf'Sn-burn^; not as-^af'en-burg^ 
[Bavarian city]. 

Ascham: as'kam^* Ss’cam^ [Eng. scholar of 16th cent.]. 

Aschersleben : d^'arz-le'l^en^; ash'ers-ie"bSn2 [Mfg. town in Saxony], 
ascians: a^'yanz^; Ssh’yans-; not as-si'anz^ [Shadowless men], 
ascidian: a-sidh-an^ a-gid'i-an^ [A tunicate animal or plant], 
ascidiferous: asVdif'ar-us^; Ss"i-d0[f'er-hs2; not as"id-if'ur-ush 
Ascitans: a-soi'tanz^; S-gi'tans^ [A 2d century rehgious sect], 
ascites: a-soi'tlzb* ^-si'teg^ [Abdominal dropsy]. [piades]. 

Asclepiad: as-kli'pi-ad^; S-s-ele'pi-M^ [A form of verse devised by Ascle- 
Asclepiades: as’'kh-pai'a-diz^; ^s^kle-pi'a-des^ [Gr. poet of 2d cent. B. C.]. 
Asclepias : as-kli'pi-as^; Ss-ele'pi-S-s- [Genus of plants of milkweed. family]. 
Asclepieion: as-kli''pi-ai’en^; as-cle"pi-i'5n2 [Gr. temple of Asclepius]. 

Asclepms: as-kll'pi-us^; ^s-ele'pi-iis- [The god of the art of healing]. 
Spelled also As-cle 'pi-os and As-kle 'pi-os. 

Ascoli: os'ko-li^; as'-eo-li^; not as^ka-h^ [It. prov. & historic town], 
ascolia: as-ko'h-a^; fe-coli-a^ [Gr. sportive dance]. 

Ascot: as'ket^; ^s'c5t^; not as^kath 

Ascotan: as’^ko-ton'^; ^"co-t^'^ [Lake in Chile with borate of soda crust]. 
Aseas: a-sl'as^,* a-se'as^ [Apocrypha], 

Asebaim: ash-be'im^; as^e-ba'im^ [Douai Bible]. 


2: art, 5pe, f&t, fare, fast, what, j^ll; me, get, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; gd, not, 6r, wdn, 
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1; a = final; I = habit; aisle; aiH = out; oil; ia = f^ud; tfhin; go; rj = aiucr; 

Asebebia: 9-seb"i-bai'8^; a-s5b"e-bi'a- [Apocrypha]. 

Asebebias: 8 -seb"i-bGi' 0 s^; a-sSb'Vbi'as-. Same as Asebebia. 

Asedoth: d-si'defh^; a-se'd6th- [Douai Bible]. 

aseismatic: a"sais-mat'ik^; a^sis-rniit/ic-. Standard^ e'^scds-mat'ik^. 

Asemona: asVmo'na^; as"e-m6'na“ [Douai Bible]. 

Asena: asVna^; as'e-na- [Douai Bible]. 

Asenaphar: 9-sen' a-f dr a-sSn'a-far^ [Douai Bible]. 

Asenath: as'i-nafh^; as'e-n^th- [Bible]. 

Aseneth: as'i-ne£h^; ^s'e-nSth- [Bible]. 

Aser: e'sar^; a'ser- [Bible]. 

Aserer: as'a-rar^ or a-si'rar^; ^is'e-rer- or a-se'rer- [Apocrypha]. 

asexual: a-seks'yu-aB; a-sdks'yu-al-. Standard, e-seks'yu-aB; not a-sek'- 
^u-alh 

Asgard: as'gard^; ^s'gard-; not az'gard^ [In Norse myth, the abode of 

heroes slain in battle]. 

Asgalan: ds'ga-lan^; as'ga-ian- [Modern name of Ashkelon, birthplace 
of Herod]. 

Asgill: as'giB; ^s'glP; not az'jiB, nor as'jiB [British general in Revolution- 
ary’' War]. 

Ashau: e'^an^ or a^'an^; a'shan® or iish'an- [Bible] 

Ashango: a"^ 0 ri"go'i; a"shan"g6'2; but by some phoneticists recorded as 

8-sTiar)'go or a-slian'go^; a>sh3,Q'go2 or a-shau'go^ [A pigmy tribe of the Fr. Congo], 

Ashanti: a^"an-ti'^; ash"§.n-te'-. This word is sometimes also pro- 
nounced a-sTian'tii; ii-^an'tP or as by Standard, C , & TV. a-i^an'tii or a-sTianHii; 
a-shdn'te or a-shan'te^, but Lippincott’s Gazetteer gives dih"dn'tli; ash"iin'te“ f African 
kingdom or tribe]. Ashanteet. 

Asharelah: a^"a-ri'la^; ^sh^a-re'la^ [Bible]. 

Ashari: a-^d'rib‘ a-sha'ri^ [Alohammedan founder of a liberal religious 

sect]. 

Ashbea: a^'bi-a^; S.sh'be-a^ [Bible]. 

Ashbel: a^'beB; ash'bSP [Bible], — Ashbelites: a^'bel-aits^; ash'bSl-Its® 
[Bible]. 

Ashbourne: a^'bum^; S.sh'btmn- [Historic town in Derbyshire, Eng.] 

Ashburnham: a^'btirn-am^; ash'bhrn-ain^ ; noZ a^'bum-ham^ — the of 
the ultima is silent [Town in Mass.; village in untano, Canada]. 

AshbysdeslasZouch: a^"bi-d94a=zu^'^; ash"by=de4a=zuQh'’ 
Ashchenaz: a^'ki-naz^; §.sh'ce-nS.z^. Same as Ashkenaz. 

Ashcombe; a^'kam^; ash'eom^ [Eng. family name]. 

Ashdod: a^'dod^; ^sh'dbd^ [Bible: the A^ohis of N. T. and Septuagint]. 
Ashdodites: a^'ded-aits^; 3,sh'd5d-its^ [Bible]. 

2: wQlf, d<i; bobk, boot; full, rule, cUre, but, bUm; oil, boy; go, ^em; ink; thin, this. 
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Asopiis ’ 

1; artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gii; net, or; full, rule; but, bOm; 

Ashdothltes: asTi'dolh-aits^; 5.sh'doth-its- [Bible]. 

Ashdothspisgah: asli"defh=piz'g 0 ^; iish'^dbth'pls'ga^ [Bible]. 

Asdudi ds'dudb: as'dud- [Syrian town; ancient Ashdod]. 

Asher: asli^ar^; ^sh'er- [Bible]. 

Asherah: ash'i-ra^t ilsh'e-ra- [Bible, R. V,]. 

Asherim: e-j^i'riin'^; a-she'rim^ [PL of Asherah], 

Asherites: asb'ar-aits^; Ssh^er-its- [Bible]. 

Ashhnrs asdi'ar^; dsh'iu*-; ttot asTi-liur''i [Bible]. 

Ashima: a-shoi'me'^ or ash'i-ma^; a-shi'ma- or Ssb^i-ma- [Bible]. 
Ashkelon: asli'ki-lon^ ; ashdve-lon- [Piiilistine city S. W. of Jerusalem]. 
Ashkenaz: ash'ki-nazb dsh'ke-naz^ [Bible]. — Ashkenazim: ash"ki-naz'- 

im^-; ash''ke-nuz'ini2; -na-zImU [Polish^Gcrman Jews], 

Ashnah: asli'na^; ash'na^ [Bible]. 

Ashpenaz: asli'pi-naz^; fisti'pe-ndz- [Bible]. 

Ashriei: ash"ri-eB; ash'ri-el- [Bible (R. V.j]. 

Ashtabula: ai^'''ta-biud&^; dsh^'ta-bula-; not a^^ta-buJe^ [County or 
lake port of Ohio]. 

Ashtaroth: asli'te-refli^ or -rofh^; iish'ta-rbth- or -roth^ [Bible]. 
Ashtavakra: ash"t 0 -vd'kr 0 b dsh^'ta-ya'kra- [In Hindu myth, one of the 

heroes in the IM.ah-abh.uiat.'l, which seej. 

Ashterathite: asli'ti-rafh-ait^; ash'te-rhth-it- [Bible]. 

Ashteroth Karnaim: asdi'li-reth kar-ne'inB; hsh'te-roth kar-nahm- 
[Bible]. 

Ashtoreth: asdi'to-refhb' hsh'to-rSth- [Bible]. 

Ashuelot: a^'wu-let^; iishVe-16t-; not ash'^jn-edot^ [River in New Hamp- 
shire]. 

Ashur: asTi'arb ^h'ur- [Bible]. 

Ashur^banispal: u'Shur^bd'm^pdl^; a'shur'ba"nispal“ [Assyrian king of 
the 7th cent. B. C.]. 

Ashurites: a^'ar-aits^; itsh'ur-its- [Bible]. 

AshTath: a^Vathb* Ush'vS-th^ [Bible]. 

Ash Wednesday: Properly two words, in the second of w'hich the penulti- 
mate is accented. Compare Wednesdat. 

Asia: e'sTiob a'sha-; not e' 30 ^. Lippincott’s Gazetteer & W. pronounce it in 
three syllables, e'shi-o^ or e'3i-ei; a'shi-a- or a'zhi-a-, following the Greek & Latin 
practise. 

Asian: e'sTianb a'shan^; noie'sanL C. e'^ien^; J. e'tdii-an^; Af. e's^ian^; 

8 L e'31-ani; TFr. esTiVsni. 

Asiatic: e/'^-at'ikb a^shi-iit'ic^. E. e'si-at'ikb St. e'si-at'ikL 


S: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; me, get, prey, fern; hit, ice; i=*e; i=e; go, n6t. or, wdn, 
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1; a = fin.'il; i = Imbit; aisle, au = out; oil; ie = foud; cliin; 2 ;o; tj 


AsMothites 

Asopus 


twiner, fll in, this. 


Asibias: asT-bai'as^; as'YbFas- [Apocrypha]. 

AsieS: e'si-eP or as'i-eP; a'si-eP or as'i-eF [Bible]. 

Asima: as'i-ma^; as'i-ma- [Douai Bible]. 

asinine: as'i-nainb as'i-nln-; not as'in-aiii^. Standard prefers as Vnin^ ; but 

preponderance of usage, as recorded by C., E., L, M., St., Tt , «i: TT>., favors the diph- 
thongal oi sound for the ultima. 

Asiongaher: e^si-on-geTer^; a"si-oii-ga'ber- [Douai Bible]. 

Asipha: as'i-fa^; ds'i-fa- [Apocrypha]. 

Asir: a-sir'^; a-sir'-; not e'sir^ [Independent state of W. Arabia]. 

ask: ask^; ask^. E. astA; /. & askh This word is one of a class having 

a variant pronunciation which is tquivaient to d, as in “art,” or a, as in “fat,” but see 

p. XS\T.. 

One phoneticist designates this variant pronunciation as a “shade sound” because 
he asserts it “differs but slightly” from the sound of d as in “art”; another calls it “the 
intermediate or transition sound” which he uses as a “compromise” between d, as in 
“art,” and a, as, in “fat.” , Both these statements fail to present the fact that the 
symbol or is used to indicate two sounds, each in use by millions of English* 
speaking people — ask^-; ask^ and dsk^; iisk^. To say that these sounds “differ but 
slightly” is absurd: and as to the so*called “intermediate or transition sound,” there 
can be no, intermediate where words are pronounced either short and fiat or long and 
broad, as is the case in such words as aak, bath, fast, glass, grass, etc,, and as for transi- 
tion there can be none except by change of location or personal idiosyncrasy. 

askance: a-skans'^; a-skiing'^. gee preceding. 

Askeaton: as-ke'tan^; iis-ka'ton-; not as-ki'tan^ [Town in Limerick, Ire.] 
asked : askt ^ ; askt^. Care should be taken to pronounce the k in this word. 

See AX. 


Askelon: as'ki-len^; as'ke-lbn^ [i. Bible. Z, Ascalon]. 
askew {adu. & a.): a-skiu'^; a-sku'-. 

Askew (?i.): as'kiu^; ^sTu- [En^. family name]. Ascuef. 

aslant: a-slant'^; a-slant'^; not a-slant'^, for the first a is altvays obscure. 

Aslia: as4ai'a^; S.s-li'a- [Douai Bible]. 

Asmadai: asfino-dai^ as'ma-di^ [A rebel angel in Milton’s Paradise Lost]. 
Asmod^eus, ) as"mo-di'usB ^s"mo-de'iis2 [In the Book of Tobit (iii, S), the 
Asmodeus: ) “King of the Demons”]. 

Asnaa: as'ne-ob'S-s'na-a- [Douai Bible], 

Asnah: as'na^; hs'na^ [Bible]. 

Asnapper; as-nap'or^; ^s-nS^p'er- [Bible]. 

Asnieres: d"nyar'^; a'^nyer'^; not a'^nyer'^ [Fr. city]. 

Asoka: a-sb'ko^; a-so'ka^ [Indian ruler; promoter of Buddhism, 223 B. C.]. 
Asom: e'sem^; a'sbm^ [Apocrypha]. 

Asopus: a-so'pus^; a-so'piis- [A river*god]. Gr. Asopos. 


2: wolf, dft; book, boot; fijU, r^le, cure, but, btirn; oil, boy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, Sr; full, rftle; bat, burn; 


asp: asp^; asp-. C., E., L, & Si. asp^. See ask. 

asparagus: as-par'9-gus^: ^.s-pS-r'a-gus^. Probably derived from the Per- 
sian, asparag, sprout, this w’ord comes to us from the Latin through the Greek atnrdpayoi 
(asparagos), and in 1548 w^as spelled asparagus. This form was used by Massinger in 
1632, but ten years later was corrupted into sparrow>‘grass. A reversion to the original 
form took place about 1800, which has been preserved by educated speakers ever since. 

aspartate: as-par'tet^; Ss-par'tat^; not as'^par-tet'^. 

Aspasia: as-pe'si-s^ or ^s-pa'zhi-a^ or -shi-a- [A feminine personal 

name]. 

Aspatba: as-pe'fhe^ or as'pa-fha^; as-pa'tha^ or S,s'pa-tha- [Bible]. 
Aspatia: as-pe'^hi-a^; iis-pa'shi-a- [The heroine of Beaumont & Fletcher’s 

Maid's Tragedy]. 


Aspatria: spefh'o-n^; spSth'5-ry- [Eng. totvn]. See Beaucuamp. 
aspect: as'pekt'^; Ss'peet^; not az'pekt^. 

Accented aspect' by Shakespere, Milton, Swift, and occasionally by modern poets, but 
aspect already in Tourneur 1609. Murray New Eng. Diet. vol. 1, p. 492 


aspen: asp n^; iisp n-. M. & Wr. as pan. 

The original substantive form [of this word] was asp (the name still used locally in Fnpland 
and W. U. S.), aspen ueing properly an adjective like “oaken.” 

Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Diet. s. v. 


Aspen: as^pen^; Jls'p§n- [A city in Colorado]. 

asperate: as'par-et^; iis'per-at-; not, as in Walker’s time, as'pi-ret^. 

aspergill: as'par-jiB; as'per-glP; not as'per-gil’ — g as in ‘‘gem,” not as in 

“go,” so also aspergillus. 

Aspern: as'pem^; as'pSm^ [Aust. village where Napoleon I was defeated 

in 1809J. 

asperse: as-pnrs'^; Ss-pers'^; not a-sptirs'^. 
aspersion: as-puF^en^; S,s-per'shon^; not a-spur'^ank 
asper£i\e; as-pur'siv^; ^s-per'siv^; not arspurW^. 

asphalt: as'falt^ or as-falt'^; S,s'fS,lt- or S.s-fS.lt'‘^; not as-felt'k On accentu- 
ation the dictionaries are evenly divided; Standard, C., E., & TF. accent the first syl- 
lable; I., M., St, & TFr. accent the last — a fact -which both W. H. P. Phyfe and Dr. 
Abernethy ignore, the latter condemning the accenting of the last syllable. In 
asphaltene, asphaltic, & asphaltum the penultimate is accented on the L- 

Asphar: as'far^; ^s'far^ [Apocrypha]. 

Aspharasus: as-far'a-sus^; ^s-f^r'a-stis®; not as-fdr'a-sus^ [Apocrypha]. 
Asphenez: as'fi-nez^; Ss'fe-nSz^ [Douai Bible]. 

asphodel: as'fo-deB; &s'fo-dSP; not az'fe-deB [A plant of the lily family; 

formerly, the daffodil or narcissus. In Gr. myth, the pale flower of Hades and the dead]. 
And rest at last where souls imbodied dwell, 

In ever-flowing meads of Asphodel. 

Homer Odyssey bk. ladv, 1. 10. [Pope’s transl.l 


asphyxia: as-fiks'i-9^; as-fj^ks'i-a^; not az-fiks'yak 
asphyxiate: as-fiks'i-etb' S,s-f;^ks'i-at^; not az-fik's^i-etk 


2: art, ape, fSt, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m6, g6t, prfi 5 % fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; go, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = owt; oil; ifii = fewd; (Jilin; go; D = sing] thin, this, 
asphyxiative; as-fiks'i-a-tiv^; S,s-fj^ks'i-a-tiv-; not az-fiksVe^Tiv^, nor az- 

fik's'hi-e'''tivi. 

aspirant (a. & n.)% as-pair'anU; ^s-plr'ant-. C. & ill., a-spoir'ent^; I. & 

St., aa-poir'anti. The pronunciation as'pi-ranti, recorded as in occasional use by 
C., M., & TFr., is probably due to confusion of the parent word aspire (as-pcdr'i; g^s- 
pir'2) with aspirate. Jameson (1S27) indicated it as his preference. See below. 

aspirate {v., a, & n.): as'pi-ret^; Ss'pi-rM-. 

aspirin; as'pi-rin^; Sts'pi-rin-; not az'pi-rin' [A remedy for rheumatism]. 
Aspramonte^: as'pra-ment^; as'pra-m6nt- [A family name in Scott’s 

Count Robert of Paris]. 

Aspramonte^: as"pra-men'te^; as"pra-m6n'te- [An epic poem on the de- 
feat of the Saracens by the French under Charlemagne]. 

Aspromonte: as"pro-men'te^; as"pro-m6n'te- [It. mountain & village 
where Garibaldi was wounded & captured, Aug. 29, 1S02]. 

Asquith: as'kwifh^; Ss'kwith^; not az'kwifh'^ [Family name of Eng. 

prime minister & statesman]. 

Asreel: as'n-eP; as're-SF [Douai Bible]. 

Asriel: as'n-eP; as'ri-§P [Bible]. 

Asrielites: asTi-el-aits^; ^s'ri-Sl-its^ [Bible]. 

ass: as^; as^. Pronounced as^; from North Britain to the Midlands of 

England, but as^; as^, south of there and in London and southern England generally. 
See ASK. 

Assahias: as'^e-bai'es^; asVbi'as^ [Apocrypha]. 

Assad: as'ad^; S.s'&d-; not a-sdd'^ [A prince in one of the stories in the 
Arabian Nights]. 

assagai,) as'e-ged^ or -i-gai^; ^s'a-gi^ or -e-gi-; not as'e-gai^, nor as'I-gai^ [A 
assegai: ) spear as used by the Zulus], 
assai (n.): a-sai'^; S-sI'- [Braz. palm]. 

assai {adv.)x as-sa'U; as-sa'P [It. lit., ‘Very,” as adagio assai, very slow], 
assail: a-sel'^j ^-sal'-. 

assailant: a-sel'ent^; ^-sal'ant^; not as-se'lant^. 

Assalimoth: a-sal'i-mefh^; S-sai'i-rndth^ [Apocrypha]. 

Assam: a-sam'^; S,-s5,m'^ [A country of Brit. India]. 

Assamese: as"s8-mis'^; S-sVa-mes'®. 

Assamias: as'V-mai'es^; ^s'a-mi'as^ [Apocrypha, R. V.]. 

Assanias: as"a-ncd'9s^; S,s"a-ni'as^ [Apocrypha]. 

Assaphioth: as"a-fi-o^'^*, S.s"a-fi-oth'^ [Apocrypha, R. V.]. 

Assaremoth: as'V-ri'mefh^; S,s"a-re'm6th2 [Apocrypha, margin], 
assassin: a-sas'in^; ^-s^s'in^. Adopted from the Fr. in the 16th century, 

this was accented as'sassin by Oldham in 1679, and pronounced as^’eas-sin^ till about 
1700, Walker (1791) pronounces it as-sas'sini. 


2: wQlf, dfi; book, boot; full, rple, cure, but, bhm; 5il, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



assassmative 

Astad 

1. arustlc, cirt; fax, 
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fare; get, prey; bit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn: 


assassiiiative: a-safc’i-na-tiv^; 5.-fcas'i-na-tiv“; not a-sas'i-ne"tiv^; a-sfis'- 
assault; a-selt'": a-salt'-. Derived from the Old Fr. asaut^ later assant, 

this word was ririginaily pronounced a*: spelled, a-sot'b and altho the I was inserted 
in 135U, this pronimciation was retained almost tdi Shakespeare’s time. 

assay; a-se'^; d-sii'- [Essay or test]. 

Assaye: a-sai'^ or as-se'^: a-sy'- or as-sa^“ [Town in India; battle, 1S03]. 
Assedim: asVdiniE ris'e-dlm“ [Douai Bible], 
assegai: as'i-goi’; as'e-gl-. See assagai. 

Assen: as'en^; as'^n- [Dutch city vdth archeological remains]. 

assent O'. & u.)t a-^enF-; h-s£nt'-; not, as frequently heard, as'sent^, nor 

6-&ont'b 

assert: a-surt'^; ii-sert'^; not as-surt'b 

assertative: a-surt'a-tiv^; h-sert'a-tiv-; not as"8r-te'tiv^: the penult is 

slurred. 

assertorial: as^ar-to^n-aP; iis''er-to'ri-al-; not as'''sar-ter'i-aP. 
asess: a-ses'^; 5-s6s'-; not as'ses^. 
assessorial: as"e-so'n-8p; hs''^-soTi-aP. 
assets: as'ets^; iis'ets-; not a-sets'b 
asseverate: a-sev'ar-et^; H-siSv'er-at-. 

asseverative: a-sev'ar-a-tiv^; S.-s6v'er-a-tiv“; 7iot a-sev'ar-e"tiv^. 
Assheton: ash'tan^; hsli'ton-; not ash'a-tun- PEng. family name]. 
Asshur: asE'ur^; iish'tir- [Assyrian god]. 

Asshurim: a-sliuTim^; S.-shii'rim- [Bible]. 

Assidean: asVdi'an^; JisT-de'an- [Jewish sect], 
assiduity: asT-diu'i-ti^; SsT-dul-ty-; not as"si-duR-ih 
assiduous: a-sid'^ni-nsb’ ^-sfdVu-us-. 
assign: a-soin'^; S.-sin'^; not as'sain^, nor a-sain'h 

assignat: ashg-nat^ or {Fr.) d"si"nyd'i; as'ig-n5t‘^ or (Fr.) aVi^nya'^j not 

a-sin-ya'^ [F. promissory note]. 

assignation: asTg-ne'sTianb' S-sTg-na'shoii^. 

assignee: asVni'^; as"i-ne'“. Note accentuation. See assign. 

assigner: a-soin'ar^; a-sin'er^. 

assignment: a-soin^ment^ or -mant^; 3.“Sm'mSnt2 -ment^. 
assignor: asVnor'^; hsT-nor'^. 
assimilate: a-simh-let^; S.-sim'i-lat-. 
assimilation: a-simVle'^an^; S-simT-la'shon-. 
assimilative: a-sim'i-la-tiv^; h-slm'i-la-tiv- : the penult is slurred. 


Z: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, j|ll; me, get, prejp fSrn; hit, ice; i=g; i=g ; go, not, 6r, wdn. 



m FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feiid; <51im; go; IJ = sifig; thin, this. 

Assinifoota: as'l-m-bei'a^; as^i-m-boi'a- [Canadian district]. 

Assiaiboin: a-sin'i-bein^; a-sin'i-bSin- [Canadian river]. 

Assir: as'ar^; as'ir- [Bible]. 

Assisi: as-si'zi^; as-sf§i“ [It. city, bpl. of St. Fra:vbd- 

When between vowels (but not the initial of the speonrl part of a compound word), or when 
before a voiced consonant, s = z. Funk Wagnalls JVeu' Standard Did. p. xxxv, col. 1. 

assist: a-sist'^; ^.-sist'^; not as'sist-. 

Assiut: as"si-ut'i; as"si-ut'- [Eg^^pt. prov.]. 
assiz: a-saiz'^; it-slz'^; not as'oizb 

Assmannshausen: as'manz-hau"zen^; as'mans-hou''sen- [Prus. village 

famous for its red Tt^nnes]. 

associate: a-so'^i-eC-; 2.-s6'slii-at“; not a-so'si-et^. 

association: a-so^si-e'shan^; 3.-so"gi-a'shon-. C. s-so-sEi-e'^en^; I.&St. 

as-b6'''s'hi-e's'huni; d/. e-so'shi-e'sheni; TTV, as-so-sTn-e'sliani. 

associative: a-so'sTii-a-tiv^; d.-so'shi-a-tiv-; 7iot a-so^si-ediv^. 

Assollant: a"soldun'^; a"soldM'2 [Fr. novelist]. 

Assommoir: d'EemVar'^; a"s6m"war'2 [Fr. lit., ^Eludgeon”: with the 

definite article, the title of a novel by Emile Zola.] 

assonance: as'o-nons^; 2.s'o-nan§-. Walker, J., & St. as'o-nans^. 
assort: a-sort'^; S-sort'^. 

assortative: a-serth-tiv^; ii-s6rt'a-tiv-; not a-ser-te'tivb 
Assos: ashs^; ds'es- [Bible]. 

Assouan, as'hwdn'^; as^'swan'^. Standard as"u-dn'^. [Egypt, prov., city, 
Assuan: Jfand great dam]. 

Assuerus: as'^yu-ihus^; S,s"yy-6^rtis2 [Apocrv’pha]. 
assume: a-sium'^; S--sum'-; not e-sum'^. 

assumption: a-sump^^an^; 3,-stimp'slion-. I. & St. as-sum'shen^; M. 

9-sum'^ani. From Walker’s time (1791) the English lexicographers in general have 
not indicated the p in the penult. 

Assur: as'ur^; ^s'ur- [Apocrypha]. 

assurable: a-^ur'a-bP; a-shurVbP; not a-^urh-blb So also assur- 
ance, assurant, assure, assured, assurer, etc. 

Assurim: o-siuhim^; a-su'rim^ [Douai Bible]. 

Assyria: a-si'ri-e^; a-sy'ri-a-; not a-sur'i-e^ [Empire S. W. Asia] See Syria. 
Assyrian: a-si'n-en^; il-sj^'ri-an^ ; not a-surh-onb See Syria. 
Assyriologue: a-sihi-o-leg^; a-sj^'ri-o-i5g-; not a-surVo-logb 
Astacus: as'te-kus^; as'ta-etis^ [Anc. Bithynian city]. 

Astad: as'tad^; S.s'tiid‘^ [Apocrypha]. 

2; wolf, do; bobk, boot; full, rule, cure, but, burn; 6il, boy; go, gem; ipk; thin, ttda. 


I 
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1; 0 rtistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


Astasoras: ap-tag'o-ras^; S-s-ttlg'o-rS^s” [In Tasso’s ‘‘Jerusalem Delivered,” 

a female fiend storm raiser]. 

Astaroth: as'te-rofli^; d.s'ta-r5tli-. Same as Ashtoreth. 

Astarothssearnaim: as’'td-r6fh==kdr'm-im^: asTa-rSthsear'na-Jm^ [Douai 

Bible]. 

Astarothite: as^ta-refli-aitd; ds'ta-rdth-it- [Douai Bible]. 

Astarte: as-tdr'tl^; iis-tarTe- [In m 3 th, a SjTO^Phenician goddess; figur- 
atively, the moon]. 

astasia: as-te'si-e^; as-ta'zhi-a-; not as-te'si-a^ [Want of equilibrium]. 
Astath: as'tafh^; iis'tiltli- [Apocr 3 q)ha]. 
astatic: a-stat'ik^; a-st^tle-; not as'ta-tik^. 
astatki: as-tat'ki^; ^s-t^t'ki- [Rus., petroleum fueboil]. 
asteatosis: e-stx"d-to'sis^; a-ste"a-to'sis“; not as"ti-e-to'sis^ [Morbid con- 
dition of the skin glands]. 

aster; as'tar^; ^is'ter-; not dsTer^ [Garden plant], 
asteraceous; as'Tar-e'slius^; iis"ter-a'shtls-; not as"t9r-e'si-usk 
asterion: as-ti'ri-en^; S.s-te'ri-6n- [Term in craniometry], 
astern: d-stum'^; a-stem'-; not a-stdm'^. 

Asterope: as-ter'o-pib* Hs-tSr'o-pe-; not as'Ta-ro'pb [One of tbe Pleiades], 

Astharoth: astTia-refli^; S^t'ha-rSth- [Douai Bible]. 

asthma: as'ma^; Jis'ma-, Standard (1913) & IF. az'ma^; C. & TFr, ast'- 

maB as'ma^; J, & St. ast'ma^; M. asfh'mai. Excepting 3/., British lexicographers 
and C. & TTr. pronounce^ the t in this w’ord, a practise that dates from Walker (1791). 
Standard (1893) preferred as'mai, -vrliich is more frequently used in educated circles 
than az^ma^, a New England solecism. 

asthmatic: as-matfik^; as-mS,t'i€-; not az-mat'ikk See asthma. 

astigmatic: as "tig-mat 'ik^; Jis"tig-matfic-. Compare accentuation with 
that of following word. 

astigmatism: a-stig'ma-tizm^; a-stlg'ma-tl§m2. See preceding. 

Aston : asTan^; SsTon^ [Eng, place and family name]. 

Astor: asTar^; S-s'tor^; not as-ter'^ [Am. family name]. 

Astorax: as'tar-aks^; iis'tor-iiks^ [King of Paphos in Beaumont & Fletch- 
er’s “The Alan Lover”]. 

Astorga: os-ter'ga^; as-tor'ga- [It. composer]. 

Astoria: as-to^n-a^; S-s-to'ri-a^ [Spt. in Oregon, or town in Illinois]. 

Astraeus: as-trTus^; Jis-tre'tis^ [In Gr, myth, a Titan; son of Eos & father 
of the winds & the stars; lit., star=«man]. — Astraea: as-tri'a^; ^s-tre'a^ [Daughter 
of Zeus and Themis & goddess of justice; lit., star»=maiden]. 

astragal: asTra-gal^; ^sTra-gai- [Term in architecture & anatomy], 
astragalus: as-trag'a-lus^; iis-trS,g'a-lus-. Same as preceding. 


2: art, Spe, fSt, fare, fast, what, ^U; me, g6t, pr§y, fern; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Astagoras 

Asvins 


1; 8 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out\ oil; iu = ieud\ chin; go; i) = sing-, fhin, this. 


astrakhan: as'tre-kan^; 3.s'tra-kaii- [Lamb pelts from Astrakhan, Prussia, 

used for muffs, collars, etc.]. 

Astrakhan: as-tra-kan'*^; iis-tra-k^ii'-; Standard asYra-kdn'^; ^-tra-kan'^ 

[Rus. govt, and city]. 

Astrild: d'strild^; a'strild- [In Norse myth, the god of love], 
astringe: as-trinj'i; as-trfng'-; C., IF., TFr., & TFa?A:er. E. & M, prefer 

a-strinj'i; St. a-strini'b 

astringent: as-trin'jent^; S.s-trin'gent-; 7iot e-strinj'anth 

astrogeny: as-trej'e-ni^; as-tr6g'e-ny^ — g as in ge7n. 

astrogonic: as"tro-gen'ik^; Jis^tro-gon'ie^. 

astrogony: as-treg'o-ni^; as-tr5g'o-ny- — g as in go. 

astrologer: as-trel'o-jer^; as-trSFo-ger-. Note accentuation. 

astrologic: as'^tro-lej'ik^; as"tro-16gh€-. The o of the antepenult, being 

unstressed, is short, as in “obey.” 

astrology: as-trel'o-ji^ ; §.s-tr51V^-. 
astromagical: as^Tro-majh-keP; S£"tro-mS,gd-eaP. 
astromancy: as'tro-man"si^; S,s'tro-mS,n"gy2. 
astrometry: as-tremh-tn^; S.s-tr6m'e-try“. 
astronomer: as-tren'o-mar^; as-trdn'o-mer^. 

astronomic: as^tro-nem'ik^; as"tro-n6m'ie-. The o of the antepenult is 
short, as in “obey.” 

Astruc: as"truk'^; as'True'^; not az'truk^ [Fr. Bible scholar], 
astucious: as-tiu'^us^; Ss-tu'shtis^; not as-tu'^i-us^. 

Asturian: as-tiu'ri-an^; Ss-tti'ri-an^ [Pert, to Asturias]. 

Asturias: os-tuTi-os^; as-t]i'ri-as^ [Span, province}. 

astute: aS"tiut'^; as-tut^^j as-tut'^ as frequently heard, for the soimd 

is diphthongal. Compare anew. 

Astyages: as-toi'a-ilz^; as-ty'a-ge§2 [Median king], 

Astyanax: as-tai'e-naks^; as-ty'a-niiks^ [In Gr. myth, the son of Hector 

and Andromache: hurled from the walls of Troy]. 

Astynome: as-tin'o-mP; S^-t5di'o-me2 [In Homer^s Iliad, the daughter of 

Chryses, and captive of Agamemnon], Compare next. 

Astynomy: as-tin'e-moi^j SLs-tin'o-my^ [Commissioners of police of 

ancient Athens]. 

Asuncidn: a-sun"si-on'^; a-sun^gLon'^ — ^the penult is obscure [Capital of 

Paraguay]. 

asuppim: e-sup'im^; a-shp'im^ [Bible, a storeschamber]. 

Asur: e'sur^; a'shr^ [Apocrypha]. 

Asvins: asVinz^ or a^'vinz^; S-s'vfng® or ^sh'vlng^ [In Vedic myth, twin* 

brothers, gods of dawn]. 


2: wolf, d<); bdbk, boot; full, rule, cftre, biit, bftrn; 6il, b6y; fo, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artiatir^, art: fat, faro; faat; set, prey; bit. police; obey, go; net, er; full, rfiile; but, bSrn; 


Aswad: fi^Vad-; ab'^tid-; /nd azVad^; ttor azVod^ [A noble in Southey’s 
“Tb'ilsba”]. 

asymmetric: a"si-met'nk^; a"sy-met/rie'. Note accentuation & compare 

following. 

asymmetry: o-sim'i-trd; a-sym 'e-try-. See preceding. 

asymptote: as'i;/:-tot ■: asVui-tot-. Siieridan & Ash placed the accent 

o:: ibe sseond syilubl^j [Terra in iiiathc-matic'] 

asynartete: o-An'er-tlt ' ; a-syn'ar-tet-: a-sin''6r-ti'ti^ [Disconnected]. 

Asyncritus : e-sin 'kri-t us a-sin'eri-tus- [Bible]. 

asyndeton: o-sin 'de-ten*; a-syn'de-ton- [Absence of comiection or con- 
nect ivcr:]. 

asynesia: a.s''i-m'shi-8^; ds'V-ne'shi-a-; not asVnT'zi-a^ [Stupidity], 
asystole: a-sis'to-ii^; a-s^r^s'to-le- [Condition in heart disease], 
asyzygetic: d-siz"i-jet'ikd a-syzV-gtT/ie- [Lacking conjunction]. 

Ata: Q'ta^; a'lii-; not e'ta^ [Malay ^Negrito tribe of P. I.]. 

Atacama: a"ta-kd'ma^; a"ta-ea'ma- [Chilean prov.]. 

At ad: e'tadb* a'tdd- [Bible]. 

Atahualpa: a"ta-hwdi'pad a"ta-liwal'pa-; TF.d"t(i-wul'pu^ [Inca of Peru]. 

Atala: at'a-la^; iit'a-la-; not a-tdla^ [Title <k heroine of a story by Cha- 
teaubriand]. 

Atalanta: at'^a-lan'ts^; S.t"a-l^n'ta-. Not to be confused with Atlanta. 
[In mythologjs an Arcadian princess swift of foot]. 

Atanasio [It.]: dTa-nd'sI-o-; a"ta-na'si-b- [Athanasius]. 

Atar; e'tar^; a'tar- [Apocr^^ha, R. V.]. 

Atara: at'a-ra^; dt'a-ra- [Douai Bible]. 

Atarah: at'a-ra^; ^t'a-ra^ [Bible]. 

Atargatis: a-tur'ga-tis^; a-tar'ga-tfs^; 7iot at^er-ge'tis^ [Syrian goddess]. 
Ataroth: at's-roth^; S.t'a-r5th- [Bible]. 

Atarothsadar: at'8-reth=e'ddr^; S.t'a-r6th=a'dar- [Bible]. Also spelled 
A.^addar: ad'deri; ad'dar^. 

ataunt: a-tont'^; a-tant'^, C., E., 7., 37., W., & TT>. Standard alone pre- 
fers 8-tdnt'b 

atavic: a-tav'ik^; a-t§.v'ic“. Compare with following, 
atavism: at'a-vizm^; S.t'a-vism^. See preceding, 
ataxia: a-taks'i-a^; a-tS.ks'i-a-. 

ataxy: a-tak'si^; a-thk'sy^. 7. at'aks-i^. Same as ataxia. 

Atlbara: at-bd'ra^; at-ba'rii-; not at'ba-ra^ [Abys. river]. 

AteMson: atdi'i-san^; iich'i-son- [Am. family & geog. name]. 


3: art, Spe, fat, fare, last, what, all; me, g$t, prgy, fern; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; go, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY ^MISPRONOUNCED 


Aswad 

Athena 


1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ell; iii = fe^/d; <5hin; go; 13 = sin/?; fhin, this. 


ate (imp. of eat); et^; supported by March, YTiitney, & Murray, is 

preferred by Standard (1893), C. (1891), M., & St. The alternative et^; at^ is preferred 
by Standard (1913), E., I., TT., & TTr. & supported by William T. Harris & Benjamin 
E. Smith, the Century preference having been reversed by the latter. Compare eat. 


Ate; e'tV- or d'te^; a'te^ or a'te- [Gr. goddess of evil], 
atelectasis: atVlek'ts-sis^; S-t^e-lSc'ta-sis^. 
ateles: ath-liz^; S.t'e4es^ [A spider:=moiikey]. 

atelier. d"t 0 -lye'^; a^'te-lye'^j at-e-lye'^; nor a-tel'ye^ [F. studio]. 

Ater: eTar^j a'ter^ [Bible]. 

Aterezias: a-ter'h-zai'as^; a-tSr^e-zi'as^ [Apocrypha]. 

Atergatis: a-tur'ga-tis^; a-ter'ga-tls- [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Ateshs:Ga: aTe^^gd'^; a^tSsh^ga'-; not a-tesh'ga^ [Region on Apsheron 

peninsula, west of Caspian sea]. 

At eta: a-te'ta^ [Apocrypha]. 

Ath: dt^j at2 [Belg. town]. 

Athach: e'thak^j a'tha,e^ [Bible]. 

Athaiah: a-the^a^; a-tha'ya- [Bible]. 

A thaias : ath'h-oi'as^ ; ath''a-i'as^ [Douai Bible]. 

Athalai: afh'e-loi^; Sth'a-li- [Douai Bible]. 

Athaliah: afh"e-lai'a^; 2.th"a-li'a^ [Bible]. 

Athalias: afh"e-lai'asi; ath'Vli'as^ [Douai Bible]. 

Athalie [Fr.]; d"td"li'^; a'TaTe'^. Same as Athaliah. 

Athanai: ath'a-noi^; S.th'a-rLi“ [Douai Bible], 
athanasia: ath''e-ne' 5 i-e^; ^thVna'zhi-e^. 

Athanasian: a£h"e-ne'^8n^ or - 3 en^j ^th^a-na'shan^ or -zhan^. C.k M. 
afh-s-ne'tehisni; jp;. ath-an-e'zi-ani; I. atn-a-ne'si-an^ ; St. afli''a-ne'' 3 i-ani; W. & Wr. 
atb'^a-ne'oanh 

Athanasius: afh'Vne'^us^; athVna'shhs^ [Father of the Church]. 
Atharias: ath^a-rai'es^; ^th"a-rFas2 [Apocrypha]. 

Atharim: afh'a-rim^; S,th'a-rlm^ [Bible (R. V.).] 

Atharoths^adar: at'e-refh^eMer^; S,t'a-r6th==a'dar^ [Bible]. 

Atharvan: e-tdr^ven^j a-tarVan^j not a-thorVan^ [Anciently Iranian 

priestly family]. 

atheling: afhh-hi]^; S,th'e-ling^j not eth'hg^. 

Athelstan: ath'el-stani; ath'^l-st^n^ [Eng. king]. 

Athelstane: afh'el-sten^j 2,th'dl-stan^ [In Scott’s “Ivanhoe/^ a thane ox 

Coningsburgh]. 

Athena: a-thi'ne^; a-the'na^ [Gr. Goddess of Wisdom, etc.]. 

2: wolf, dfi; bddk, bddt; full, rule, cure, but. hfim- Ail. bdv: £ 0 , gem; ink; thin, this. 



Athenapras ^ dESK-BOOK OF 25,000 -WORDS 116 

1: artistic, art; fat, fire; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, bum; 
Athenagoras: aaVnag'o-ras'; athVnag'o-ras^ [Gr. philosopher, 2d 

cent.]. 

Athenseus: afh''i-m'nsi; jthVne'tls- [Gr. aatiquarian, 3d cent.]. 
Athenaist afh^e-nehs^J ath*^e-na^is“ [Athenian beauty, wire of Theo- 

dosius llj. 

atheneum: afhVni'umi; athVne'iim^ Spelled also athenseum. 
Athenian: a-fhi'ni-an^; a-the'ni-an-. 

Athenobius: afhVno'bi-us^; athVno'bi-tis^ [Apocrypha]. 
Athenodoms: o-fhen^^o-do^ros^j a-thSn^^o-do^rtls^ [Gr. sculptor, 1st cent.]. 
Athersatha: e-thur'se-fha^; a-ther'sa-tha^ [Douai Bible]. 

Atherstone: ath'sr-stan^; ath'er-ston^ [Eng. mfg. town]. 

Atherton: afh'ar-ten^; ath'er-ton^ [Am. writer; Eng. town]. 

Athlai: afh'li-ai^; ath'la-i^ [Bible]. 

athlete: afh'lit^; S.thdet-; not afh'e-lith 

Athlumney: ath-lurn'm^; ath-lum'ny^ [Eng. family name]. 

Athmatha: ath'ma-fha^; Sth'ma-tha- [Douai Bible]. 

Athni; at'nii; at'ni^ [Town in Bombay pres., Brit. Ind.]. 

Athol: afh'eB; ath'51- [Town in Mass.]. 

Athole: afh'eB; ath'oP; not afh'oB [Scot. district]. Spelled also Atholl, 

but pronounced alike. 

Athor: d'fheri; a'thbr^ [In Eg 5 T)t. myth, Hathor, goddess of love]. 
Athos: afh'os^; ath'bs-; not e'thes^ [Headland in Saloniki vilayet]. 
Athtar: afhTar^; athTar- [Supreme deity of ancient Minseans of S. W. 
Arabia], 

Athy: a-fhoh^; a-thj-'-; not ath'i [Ir. town]. 

athyreosis: a-fhirT-o'sis^; a-th 3 ^r"e-o'sis 2 . Note pronunciation & accen- 
tuation of second syllable <Sc compare with, next entry. 

athyria: e-fhai^n-a^; a-thyTi-a^. See preceding. 

Atia: e'sTii-a^; a'shi-a- [Sister of Julius Csesar]. ^ 

Atipha: ath-fa^; ^t'i-fa^ [Apocrypha]. 

Atlanta: at-lan'ta^; S-t-lS-n'ta^ [Capital of Georgia]. Do not confuse with 
Atalanta.. 

Atlantean: atTan-ti'an^; S-t'lS-n-te'an® [Pertaining to Atlas]. 

Atlantes: at-lanTiz^; at-lSnTe§- [A magician in Italian romance]. 
Atlantic: at-lanTik^; S^t-lSn'tic^; not a-tlan'tik^. 

Atlantides: at-lan'ti-dizb* S.t-lS,n'ti-de §2 [i. The Pleiades. 2* The inhabi- 
tants of Atlantis]. 

atman: dt'man^; at'man^ [In Sanskrit, the soul or self]. 

3: art, 5i)e, fSt, fare, fast, wh?it, ni6, g6t, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; I=S; !=§; g6, ndt. Or, w6n, 


117 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; i = habit; cdsle; au = out; el!; ifl = feud; (fhin; go; n = sin?; thin, this. 

atoll: a-teV^ or at'eP; a-t51'^ or §,t'6P. Standard, M,, & W. prefer the first; 
C. & J. a-tepi; E. & Wr. e'taU; St. at'eU [Coral reef] 

atom: at'em^; S^t'orn-, and atomism: at'am-izm^; S,t'om-ism^, but 
atomic: a-tem^iki; a--fem'i€ 2 . 

Atrebates: e-treb'e-tiz^; a-tr6bVte§^. 

Atreus: e'trus^ or e'tri-us^; a'trys^ or a'tri-fis-. 

Atrides: a-troi'diz^; a-tri'de§2 [Gr. patronymic: son of Atreus]. 
atrium: e'tri-xjm^; a'tri-fim^. /Si. et'ri-um^ [Roman entrance^hall]. 
atrocity: e-tros'i-ti^; a-trS^'i-ty^; not e-tro'si-ti^ [A horrible crime], 
atropiu, atropine: at'ro-pin^ or -pln^; at'ro-pin^ or -pin-. E. & M. prefer 

atropine, at'ro-poini; at'ro-pins. [Fates]. 

Atropos: at'ro-pes^; at'ro-p6s-; not a-tro'pes^' [In Gr. m 3 dh, one of the 
atropous: at'ro-pus^; S.t'ro-ptis- [Erect: used in botany]. 

Atroth: at'reih^; at'rbth^. Same as Ataroth. 
attach^ (Fr.): a"td"^e'^; a"ta" 9 he' 2 : erroneously at-ta-^e'^. 
attacked: a-takt'^; S^-tS-et'^; not a-tak'tedb a gross perversion, 
attacus: at^a-kus^; at'a-eiis^ [Bible, an edible locust]. 

Attai: ath-oi^ or at'cd^; ^t'a-i^ or at'i^ [Bible]. 

Attalia: at"a-lai'a^; St^a-li'a^ [Bible, seaport in Asia Minor]. 

Attains: at'a-lus^; S^t'a-ltis^ [1. Apocrypha, name in I Macc. xv, 22. 2. 

A Macedonian general, B. C. 335. 3. The first king of Pergamos, B. C. 271*-197]. 
attar: at'ar^; jlt'ar^; not at'dr^. [Perfume of roses]. Compare ottar. 

attavada: at"e-vd'da^; at^'a-va'da^ [Term in Buddhism: the first of the 
ten chief sins — the sin of self], 

attentat: d^ten^td'^; a'^^tan^ta'^. Standard a-ten'tat^; ^--tSn'tat^. Except 

in French, an obsolete book^word recorded by the dictionaries and pronounced by 
men who never heard it spoken. 

Atthanga Sila: a-tdi 3 'ga sila^; S,-tan'ga sifia^ [Buddhist precept]. 
Attharates: a-fhar'e-tiz^; ^-thS,r'a-te§- [Apocr37pha]. 

Attbarias: a-the'ri-as^; ^-tha'ri-as^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Attila: ath-la^; ^t'i-la^: often, but erroneously, a-til'a^ [Hunnish king], 
attitude: ath-titid^; S-tfi-ttid^: often erroneously at-ti-tud'^, from an old 

& defective system for indicating sounds where oo was used to indicate the soimd of 
eu as in “feud.” 

attorn: a-tum'^; a.-tlim'2. 

attorney : a-t tir'm^ ; ^-tfir'ny ^ ; not a-ter'ni^. 

attribute (v.): a-trib'yut^; a-trlb'yut^. M. a-trib'iut^. 

The poets down to Dryden and Scott show the pronunciation attribute' or attribute. 

Murray New Eng. Diet. s. v. 

attribute {n.)i at'ri-biut^; at'ri-but^. 


2: wolf, do; bd&k, boot; foJI, rple, ciire, but, bhm; 611, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Athenagoras 

attribute 


1: d = final; i = habit; cdsle; an = out; eil; IG = feud; chin; go; D — sing; thin, Uiis. 


atoll: 8-ter^ or at'eP; a-tsr- or Standard, M., TF. prefer the first; 

C. & I. a-tel'i; E. & TTr. e'tali; St at'oli [Coral reef]. 

atom: at'em^; S^t'orn^, and atomism: at'em-izm^; S^t'orn-ism^, but 
atomic: e-tem'iki; a-tom'ies. 

Atrebates: a-treb'e-tiz^; a-trSb'a-tes^. 

Atreus: e'trus^ or eTri-us^; a'trus^ or a'tri-iis-. 

Atrides: e-troi'diz^; a-tri'de§- [Gr. patronymic: son of Atreus]. 
atrium: e'tn-xjm^; a'tri-um^, St. etTi-um^ [Roman entrance=hall]. 
atrocity: e-tres'i-ti^; a-trb^'i-ty-; not e-tro'si-ti^ [A horrible crime]. 

atropin, atropine: at'ro-pin^ or -pin^; S-t'ro-pin^ or -pin-. E. & M. prefer 
atropine) at'ro-poini; at'ro-pins. [Fates]. 

Atropos: at'ro-pes^; at'ro-pbs-; not a-tro'pes^- [In Gr. myth, one of the 
atropous: at'ro-pus^; S-t'ro-piis- [Erect: used in botany], 

Atroth: at'refh^; S^tTSth^. Same as Ataroth. 
attach^ (Fr.): a"ta^'^e'^; a"ta"ghe'-: erroneously at-ta-^e'^. 
attacked: a-takt'^; ^-tS-et'-; not a-tak'tedb a gross perversion, 
attacus: at'e-kus^; at'a-etis^ [Bible, an edible locust]. 

Attai: at'i-oi^ or at'oib* S^t'a-i^ or S^t'i- [Bible]. 

Attalia: at"8-lai'e^; 2.t"a-li'a2 [Bible, seaport in Asia Minor]. 

Attalus: at'e-lus^; ^tVliis^ [1. Apocr 3 rpha, name in I Macc. xv, 22. 2. 
A Macedonian general, B. C. 335. 3. The fiLrst king of Pergamos, B. C. 271-197]. 

attar: at'ar^; iit'ar^; not at'or^. [Perfume of roses]. Compare ottar. 

attavada: dt"8-va'dd^; at'Vva'da^ [Term in Buddhism: the first of the 
ten chief sins — the sin of self]. 

attentat: a'Ten'Ta'^; a"tan"ta'^. Standard a-ten^tat^; S-tSn'tat^. Except 

in French, an obsolete book^word recorded by the dictionaries and pronounced by 
men who never heard it spoken. 

Atthanga Sila: a-ta:Q'g 0 sile^; S,-tan'ga si'la^ [Buddhist precept]. 
Attharates: a-thar^e-tiz^; S,-thS,r'a-te§2 [Apocrypha]. 

Attharias: a-fhe'ri-as^; ^-thaTi-as^ [Apocrypha (R. Y.)]. 

Attila: at'i-la^; at'i-la^: often, but erroneously, a-til'a^ [Hunnish king]. 

attitude: at'i-tiud^; S,t'i-tud2: often erroneously at-ti-tud'^, from an old 
& defective system for indicating sounds where oo was used to indicate the sound of 
eu as in “feud.” 

attorn: a-ttim'^; SL-tfim'^. 

attorney : a-t ur'm^ ; a-tfir'ny^ ; not e-ter'm^. 

attribute (y.): a-trib'yut^; S^-trlb'yut^. M. a-trib'iut^. 

The poets down to Dryden and Scott show” the pronunciation attril>tUe' or aftribuie. 

MtTHRAT New Eng. Diet 9. v. 

attribute {n.)i at'n-biut^; at'ri-but^. 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rple, cGre, but, bUrn; oil, b6y; go, feem; ink; thin, this. 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 118 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g5; net, 6r; full, rule; but, bum; 


Attucks: at^uks^; ilt'-Ciks- [American half-breed leader in Boston mas- 
sacre, 1770]. 

attune; a-titin'^; S-tun'-; not at-tiun'^; nor a-ttin^i. In England the u in 

the penult is pronounced as eu in “feud.” See attitude. 

Attus: at'us^; 3.t'us- [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

aubade [Fr.]: o"bad'^; 5"bad'“ [Morning music; the antonym of serenade]. 
aubain: o"bah'^; o'^biin'^ [A resident alien subject to aubaine]. 
aubaine: o'Tien^^; o"baa'- [Succession by the sovereign or state to a 

deceased alien’s property]. 

Aube: db^; ob- [Fr. dept]. 

Aubenas: d'ha-nd''^; o'he-na'^ [Fr. town]. 

Auber; o'har'^; o^ber'^; not S'l^er"^ [Fr. composer], 
auberge: o'^bars'^; o"berzh'-; not o"ber5'^ [Fr., an inn], 
aubergiste: o"bar-5ist'^; o"ber-zhist'" [Fr., an mnkeeper], 
aubernage: o'har'has'^; o"ber"nazh'- [Fr., a vine-disease], 

Aubert; o'har'i; o'her'^; not 6"ber'i; nor 6'hart'i [Fr. critic]. 
Aubertvilliers: 6'har'^vi'lye^^; oHDer^^vi^lye'^ [Suburb of Paris, France], 
AubignCs d’: do"bi"nye'i; d5"bi"nye'2 historian], 

aubin; o'hah^i; o"biih'2, Standard, C., &W. E. k /. prefer e'bini; m. 

o-ben'i [Fr., a gait of a horse]. 

Aubrey; e'bri^; ahry^ [Masculine personal name]. Fr, Aubri: 6 bri 

o'^bri's. Isewers into Paris]. 

Aubriot; o'hri'^o'i; o'lori^o'^ [Fr. publicist who in 14th cent, introduced 
auburn: e^Dern^; a'burn^; not ©'burn^; ahhm^. 

Auburn, . . . [in] the old sense was ‘citron-coloured’ or light yellow. The modern 
meaninff was probably due to some confusion in the popular mind with the word brown. 

Skeat Etymological Dictionary s. v. 

Aubusson; o'hu''s6h'i; o"bu"s6h'2 [pr, ^fg, town]. 

Auchinlecki; af^flek'i; af'Mek'^ [Scot. viUage]. 

Auchinleck^; ©n'lek^; on'lSk^ [Scot, family name]. 

Auchmuty: a'mu-tii (^Sc.) dH'mu-tii; a'mu-ty^ or {Sc.) an'mii-ty® 

[Scottish family name]. 

Auchterlonie: eH"t8r-l6'mi; aH'ter-lo'ni^* [Scot, family name]. 

Aucassln and Nicolette: o"ka"san'i, iii"k6"let'i; o"€a"san'2, ni'eS'ISt'^ 

[Two lovers in a 13th cent. French romance]. 

Aucb; oSh^; dsh^; not auch^ [Fr. town]. 

Auchel; o"^eF^; o^shSl'^; not au'dheP [Fr. town]. 

Auckland: ek'landb* ^land^ [City of New Zealand], 
au courant: o ku'hah'^; 5 -eu^^rah'^ [Fr., up with the times], 
auction: ok'shen^; ac'shon^; not ©k'dhunk 

0: art, S-pe, fat, fare, f^t, what, ah; mfi, g$t, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; 1— §; go, ndt, 6r, wbn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Attucks 

August 


1:3 = final; i = habit; tdsle; an = out; eil; iu = feud: chin; go; i) = sins'; thin, this. 


audacious: o-de'^us’-; a-da'shtis-. 
audacity: e-das'i-ti^; a-d.^^'i-ty-. 

audad: d'u-dad^; a'u-dSd- [Asiatic wild sheep]. Compare aoudad. 

Aude: od^; od-; ?iof aiKp [Fr. river & dept.]. 

Audehert: od"bar'^; od"ber'2; 7wf od'Uer'^ [Fr. naturalist]. 

audience; e'di-ens^; a'di-^nc- — so indicated by Perry OTTo), Jones 0798). 

Jamoson (1827), Smart (1840' and Rf'id (1844) and modern lexicographers; but 
Sheridan (1780) recorded e'dioi' K and Walker (1791), e'^a-ensb 

Audouin: o'^du'^ah'^; o"du"ah'-; noi e"d-wm'^ [Fr. naturalist]. 

Audran: o"drdri'^; o'^drah'^ [Fr. composer]. 

Audrey: e'drP; a' dry- [A feminine personal name]. 

Audubon: o'du-ben^ or (Fr.) o'^dii'lDoii'^; a'du-b6n- or (Fr.) o^^du'bon''^ 

[Am. ornithologist], 

Auerbach: au'ar-baH^; ou'er-baii- [Ger. novelist; city in Saxony]. 
Auersperg: au'er-spern^; ou'er-spSrH- [Austr. poet]. 

Auerstadt; au'ar-^htet^; ou'er-shtat- [Town in Saxony where Fr. defeated 
Prus., Oct. 14, 1806]. 

au fait: oTe'^; oTa'- [Fr., thoroughly conversant; expert]. 

Aufklarung; auf'kle-rup^; ouf'kla-rung-. 

Aufrecht: auf'rent^; ouf'r§Ht^ [Ger. Sanskrit scholar]. 

Auge: a'ge^ [In Gr. myth, an Arcadian princess, the mother of 

Telephus]. 

Augean: e-ji'en^; a-ge'an- [Pert, to Axjgeas; hence, filthy]. 

Augeas: o-ji'es^; a-ge'as^ [In Gr. mj.d.h, the Argonaut King of Elis, whose 

stables were very filthy], 

Augereau: 65'To'^; ozh'To'- [Fr. marshal]. 

auget: e'jet^ or (Fr.) o'^se'^; a'gSt- or (Fr.) o'^zhe*-; M. 0-5©'^; TF. e-jet'^; 

Wr. [Fr., a priining‘'tube]. 

Augia: a'gi-a^ [Apocrypha]. 

Augier: d'^sye'^; d"zhye'^ [Fr. dramatist], 
auglaize: e-glez'^; a-glaz'^ [River & co, in Ohio], 
augment («;.): eg-ment'^; ag-mSnU®; not eg-ment'^. 
augment (n.)i eg'ment^; ag'mSnt^. 

augmentation: eg^men-te'^en^; ag'^rndn-ta'shon^. See the next, 
augmentative: eg-men'te-tiv^; ag-mSn'ta-tiv^; not eg'^men-te'tivk 
Augsburg: augzUurn^; ougs'biim-; not dgzlourg^ [Bavarian citjd- 
august (a.): e-gust^^; a-gtist'^; not e-gust'^. Accent the last syllable. 
August: e'gust^; a'giist^. Accent the first syllable. 

S: wolf, dfi; bobk, bdbt; full, rule, cure, bht, bOm; oil, boy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



Augusta 

author 
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X: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


Augusta; 6-gus a-gtls'ta^ [Feminine personal name]. It. au-gus'ta^; 
ou-iXus'tiis. Dan., D., & Ger. Auguste: au-gfis'ta^; ou-gus'te^. Fr., o^giist^i; 

5"gust'2. 

Augustan: e-gns'tan^; a-gus'tan^; not e'gus-ten^ [Pert, to Augustus; as, 

Auguatan elegance], 

Augusti: au-gus'tP; ou-gus'tP [Ger. theologian]. 

Augustine: o'gus-tin^, Standard & C., or o-gus'tm^, M., St., TF., & TFr.; 

,a'gQs-tin2 or ^-gus'tin^. I. ©-gust'in^ [Masculine personal name], D. Augustijn: 
au"gus-tam'i; ou"gus-tIa'2; Fr. Augustin; 6"gus'’'tah'i; 6"g:us"tan'2; Ger. au^'gus-tm'i; 
ou'^gus-tln'S; It. Agostino: d"gos-tf'n6i ; a^gos-tFud^; Pg. Agostinho: d'^gos-ti'nyoi; 
a''gos-ti'nyo2; Sp. Augustiuo: au"gus-ti'no^; ou"gas-ti'no“. 

Augustinian: ©"gus-tin'i-an^; a^gils-tin'i-an-. 

Augustinus; 6"gus-tai'nus^; a"^s-tFniis- [Sp. ecclesiastic of 16th cent.]. 

Augustus: e-gus'tas^; a-ghs'tus- [Masculine personal name]. Dan., Ger., 
& Sw. August: au'gust^ ou'gyists; D. Augustus; au-gus'tus^; ou-g\}s'ti;is2; Fr. 
Auguste: o^gGst'^; 6"gust'2; It. Augusto: au-gus'to^; ou''gus'to2. 

auk: ek^; ak^; not auk^. 

auld (Scot.): eld^* ald^; not auldk 

auletes: e-li'tlz^; a-le'tes- [Ancient Gr. flute^^player]. 

Aulus_ Plautius: elus ple'^-us^; a'lhs pla'shi-ils^ [Roman general in 

Britain]. [commanders]. 

Aumale (d*): do"mdl'^; d5"mal'^; not d5-mal'^ PEither of two Fr. ducal 
aumoni^re: o'^mo'^nyar'^; o'"m6"ny6r'- [Fr., alms^bag]. ^ 

Aumont; o^'men'^; o'^moh'^ [Fr. marshal]. 

Aungerville: en'jsr-viP; an'ger-vli- [Eng. scholar & chancellor], 
aunt: ant^; ant^; not ontk See ant; ask. 

U meritoriously distinguishes aunt, ihe parent’s sister, from ant, the emmet, and gives a 
slender shut, the servile ol a broad open. 

Elphinston Propriety Ascertained in Her Picture vol. i, p. 171. [1787.] 

aura: o'ra^; a'ra^; not au'ra^ [An emanation]. 

Auranus: e-re'nus^; a-ra'niis- [Apocrypha]. 

Aurelia; e-ri'li-eb* a-re'li-a^ [Feminine personal name]. D., Ger., It., Sp.: 
au-re'li-ai; ou-re'li-ii^; Fr. Aurelie; o"re"li'i; 6"re''le'2. 

aureola: a-ri'o-la^; a-re'o-la-; not e'ri-o-le^ [Radiance]. See the next, 
aureole: e'ri-oP; §,^re-ol-; not e-ri'oP. 

aureus: e'n-us^; Q-'re-hs^; not e'li-ush as the e is obscure [Roman coin], 
au revoir: o ra-vwdr'^; o re-vwar'^j not 6 ra-veir'^ [Fr., till we meet 
again]. ^ [from oracle. 

auricle: e'n-kl^; a'ri-eP; not er'a-kl^ [A heart=chamber]. Distinguish 
auricula: e-rik'yu-la^; a-rle'yu-la- [An ear^like part]. 

Auriga: e-rcd'gab* a-rFga^; not a-rai'ga^ [A constellation]. 

2: Srt, ape, fat, fal.re, fast, whgi.t, ^11; m6, gfit, pr§y, fSrn; hit, Ice; i==e; i=§; gd, n6t, dr, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Au^sta 

author 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = fpwd; cTiin; go; rj = ain/7; thin, Uiis. 


Aurillac; o'^ri"3"dk'^; 6"ri"ya€'- [Fr. town]. 

auris: oTis^; aTis^ [L,, the ear]. — aurist: ©Tist^; a'rist^. 

aurochs: 6'reks^; a'r5es% Standard, C., St., & W.; E, & TFr. e'reks^; 

M. Qu'reks^. Tvlurray’s preference may be traced to the Ger. source auerochs. 

Aurora: e-ro'ra^; a-ro'ra^ [Roman goddess of dawn]. — aurora australis: 

es-tre'lisi; tia-tra'lis2 [L., southern lights]. — a. borealis: b5"n-e'lis’- ; bo^re-a'lis^ [L., 
nortihern lights]. 

Aurora Leigh: ii^; le^ [Poem by E. B. Browning]. [heiress], 

Aurora Raby: re'bi^; ra'b^^^ [In Byron’s ‘‘Don Juan,” an English orphan 
aurorean: ©-roTi-en^; a-ro're-an^ [Like the dawn; as, aurorean clouds]. 

Aurungzefoe: ©"rug-zeb'^; a"rting-zeb'-; -zib^ [Mogul emperor of 17th 
cent.]. 

Ausable: o-se'bP ; 6-sa'bP [River in N. Y . As two words Au Sable, having 

the same pronunciation, a city and river in Mich.]. 

Auschwitz: au'shvits^; ou'shvits^ [Galician city], 
auscultation: ©s^kul-te'^en^; as"cul-ta'shon-; not es^'kal-te'^an^. 
ausgleich: aus'gloin^; ous'gliH^ [Ger., adjustment], 

Ausitis: ©-sai'tis^; a-si'tis^ [Douai Bible]. 

auslaut: aus'laut^; ousdout- [Ger., the terminal souiid of a word], 
auspex: ©s'peks^; as'pScs- [L., a soothsayer or diviner], 
auspice: es'pis^; as 'pi 9^; not ©s'pish 
auspicious: ©s-pisTi'us^; ^-plsh'hs^. See preceding. 

Auster; ©s'tar^; ^'ter^ [L., the south wind]. 

Herminius on black Auster^ 

Brave champion on brave steed. 

M.\c.\ulay Battle of Lake Reoillus, st. 15. 

austere: es-tir'L as-ter'^ [Severe or grave in aspect], 
austerity; ©s-ter'i-tP; 5s-tSr'Lty^; not ©s-tir'i-tik 

Austerlitz: os'tar-lits or aus'ter-lits^; ^'ter-lits or ous'ter-llts^ [Austrian 
town; battle, 1S05]. 

Australasia: es"tral~e'^8^; as"tral-a'sha2. In this and kindred words 
Phyfe, following W., indicates o as in “or” for the first syllable whether it be stressed 
or unstressed. See Asia. 

Australia: ©s-tre'h-a^; ^-tra'li-a^; not ©s-tre'h-a^. See preceding. 
Austrasia: es-tre'^a^; as-tra'sha^. See Asia and Australasia. 
Austria: ©s'tri-a^; ^'tri-a^; not ©s-tri'a^, as the first syllable is accented, 
autan: o"tdn'^; o"tan'- [Fr., a hot dry wind of the south]. 

Auteas: o-tFas^; a-te'as^ [Apocrypha]. 

author: ©'thar^; a'thor^; not ©'fhar^. W. & Phyfe make no distinction 
between the accented syllable of this word and the first unaccented syllable of the 
next word. 

2; w^^lf, dft; bdbk, b^t; fuU, rple, cttre, but, bUm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



authoritative 

Avebury 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 




1: artistic, art; fat, fS,re; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rfile; bat, burn; 


authoritative: e-thar i-te [or -l8-]tiv^; a-th5r i-ta [or W. uses 

the same symbol to indicate the stressed syllable of author and the unstressed (first) 
syllable of auihoritativo. 

authority; e-thar'i-ti^ ; a-thor'i-ty^ — au as o in “not” and not as o in 

“nor.” See a."thoritative. In the late years of the ISth century and tlie early 
years of the 19th the fashionable world affected a pronunciation based on the mis- 
spelling aatoriiy. This usage, condemned by Walker, led him to remark: 

The public ear is not so far vitiated as to acknowledge this mncvanoi! • for thouich it mav 
with security ... be pronounced in Westminster Hall, it would not be ouite ao safe fo- 
au actor to adopt it on the stage. Waleleb Critical Pronouncuiij uicduhary s. v. [1701.1 

authorization: e'^fher-i-ze'^on^; a"thor-i-za'slion" ; mi -iz-e'sKanh J/. 

gives the antepenult the diphthongal oi sound: e"tIio-rai-ze' shank 

authorize: e'fhar-aiz^; a'thor-iz“. See preceding word, 
autochthon; e-tek'ftian^ or -fhon^; a-tSc'tlion- or -tlion- [Aborigine], 
autochthonic: e'^tek-then'ilc^; a"t6€-th6ndc-. 

autochthonous: e-tek'fho-nus^: a-tdc'tho-nus-; not e-tok'tho-iiusb as 

Phyfe. 

autocracy; e-tek'ra-si^ ; a-tbe'ra-gy^. 
autocrat; e'to-krat^; a'to-crilt^. 

auto da fe; e'to da fe^; a'to da fe“. This pronunciation is preferred l>y 

E.^ St., & Tfr.; but Standard, C , I., & TT. prefer au'to da fet, a pronunciation 

based on the Portuguese form, the first known in England, which appeared in the 
London Gazette, no 6207, in the year 1723, The pronunciation preferred is the result 
of the Anglicization of the term. 

autokiuesis: e"to-ki-m'sis^; a'^to-ki-ne'sis^ [Relf ^movement], 
autokiuetic: e'‘'to-ki-net'ik^; a^to-ki-nStd-e^. Compare preceding. 

Autolycus: e-telh-kus^; a-t6l'y-eQs-; not o-terik-us^ [ 1 . Gr. astronomer 
of 330 B. C. 2. In Gr myth, the son of Hermes and master of thieves. 3. A light* 
fingered character in Shakespeare’s “Winter’s Tale ”1 

Automedon: e-temh-don^: a-t5mVd5n- [In Gr. myth, the charioteer of 

Achilles]. 

automuesia: o''t6m-nl'si-e^, - 51 - 9 ^ or a"t6m-ne'si-a^, -zhi-a^ or -sha- 

[Spontaueous recollection of a condition of life]. 

automobile e'ko-mo-blF^ or -mo'biB; a"to-mo-biF“ or -mo'biF. The 

present tendency is to put the chief stress on the ultima, notwithstanding that the 
<iictic;iiaries place it on the penult. 

automobilist: e"tO“m6'bil-ist^; a^to-moKil-Ist^. In the Fr. word auto- 

mobiliste the principal stress falls on the ultima — e"t6'''mo'T)riist''i: a"t6"m6"bi"iiat''2. 

autonomic: e'^to-iiemhk^; a"to-n5m'ic2. See the next word, 
autonomy: e-ton'o-mi^; a-tSn'o-my-; not o'ten-o-mih 
autonym: ©'to-nim^; a'to-njhn2. 

autopsy: e^tep-sF; a't5p-sy-, Standard, J., M,, TF. & Wr.) o-tep'sib’ a-t5p'- 
sy2, E. & St. 

autumn: e'tum^; a'itm^\noi e-tum'^* — the n is silent. 


2; art, 5.pe, fat, fare, fast, wh^/t, ftH; me, get, prey, fern; hit, ice; ‘i=e; i=e; go, not, or. w6n. 



123 


FREQUENTLY AIISPRONOUNCED 


authoritative 

Avebury 


1: 3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = owt; ei!; ic = fc7^d; eliin; go; rj = sin^^: thin, Uiis. 


Auvergnat: o'Var"nya'^; oVer^nya"-; not o-vem'ys’-. In Fr. er, as in 

“terre” fearthh is pronounced as arr in Ena;, “tare,” not as er in “her,” iMarch, in 
Standard (1S93) says: “c before r, fuid not fol'nic'-al by a second consonant, has the sound 
of a m /are.” But he disregards this ru’e under terre, Auvergne, etc. 

Auvergne: o"var'nye^; 6'Ver'nye-. In Fr. <fe It. gn approximates to 

/i.V or as in “union.” In Fr. gne approximatos to nya’, the symbol ?7j/ not being 
pronounced as n followed by g, but as an n made at the same place in the mouth as y 
is made. [Fr. mountains & former province]. 

auxanography : oks"9-neg'ra-fii ; aks'^a-nugTa-fy- [Method used for devel- 
oping microorganisms]. 

Auxerre: o'^zar'^; o"zer'- [Fr. city]. See Auvergxat. 

auxesis: oks-Fsis^* aks-e'sis-; not auks^o-sis^ [Enlargement; exaggeration]. 

auxetophoue: oks-i'to-fon^; aks-e'to-fOn^; not 6ks"et-o-fon'^ [Device for 

roprr)ducing sound]. 

auxiliary: egz-il'ya-rd or -i-e-ri^; agz-ll'ya-in"- or -i-a-ry-; not egz-iFa-n^; 
nor -ya-rd — the d of the x>enult is preferably obscured or has the sound of a in “fame,” 
not of a in “ask.” See .-i-SK. Compare antiquary. 

Auxouue: o"zGn'^; o"zon'-; not o-son'^ [Fr. town]. 

Ava^: e'va\: aVa- [Dible]. 

Ava-: u'vab [Ruined Burmese city], 
ava^: o-vd'^; a-vii' [Scot., of all]. 

avalanche; av'e-lancli^; ilv'a-lancli-, Standard, C., M., & TF.; E. av-e- 

lunch''!; I. av'a-lansTii; av'a-lansV^; Tfr. nv's-lansh'h Phyfo erroneously gives 
a^; a^, for the penult. See .\sk;. 

Avalon ; av'a-lon^ ; iiv'a-ldn- [An island in Arthurian legend, the abode and 

burial place of King Arthur]. 

Avalos (d’): da-va'los’; da-va'l6s- [It. general, victor of Pavia, 1525]. 
avant: d'Vuh'b a'Vah'- [Fr., advance; before]. Used in combination, 
avant-garde: d"vdh":=gdrd'^; a"vah"=gard''“ [Fr., vanguard]. 

Avar^: a-vdr'b‘ a-var'- [Rus. native state in Daghestan]. 

Avar-: aVar^; il'var'- [Ugrian tribe]. 

Avaran: av'e-ran^ JlvVran^ [Apocrypha]. 

Avare (r): Id'VdP^; laViir'-; TioMa'Var'k See ask. [Comedy by Moli^re]. 
avast: a-vast'^; a-vast'-. See ask. 

avatar: av"8-tdr'^; iiv'Vtar'-. E. ov-a-tdr'^; If. av-a-tdr'b' Et. av'a-tdr'^; 

not av-a-tdr'i. ggg [Descent; embodiment]. 

avaunt : a-vent^^; a-vant'^. Standard & C. prefer a-vdnt'^ but record both. 

E.,1., AI., St,, W., & Wr. prefer e-vent'k See aunt. The weight of usage as reflected 
by the dictionaries favors the preference indicated here. Standard pronunciation 
may be determined by usage; it cannot be decided by analogy. 

Ave; dVe^; a've^. Standard & Wr. e^d^. — Ave Maria: d've ma-ri'a^; 

aS'Q ma-ri'a2 [L., Hail Mary: a prayer], 

Avebury: e'bar-i^; a'bur-y^ D^ng. baronage of Sir John Lubbock, who be- 
came Baron Avebury]. 


2: wQlf, do; b<)bk, boot; full, rule, cllre, but, bilrn; oil, boy; go, gem; iJQik; thin, this. 



awkward DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 134 

1: tin; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rfile; but, burn; 


avellane: a-veren^; a-vt^'an-. M. a-veraii^ or av'a-lan^ [In heraldry, 

hibert^Iike]. 

Aven: eVen^; aV^n- [Bible]. 

Avenel: avh-neB; iiv'e-nM- [Famih" name in novels by Sir Walter Scott], 
avens: av'enz^; av'^ns-; not e'venz^ [A plant], 

Aventine: av'en-tin or -toin^; ilv'Sn-tin or -tin^ [Hill in Rome]. 
Aventinus: av"en-tcii'nus^; av"6n-tl'nus- [Ger. historian of Bavaria], 
aventurin: e-ven'tin-rin^; a-ven'tu-rln-; ?iot s-ven'tu-rin^ Wariety of 

glass]. 

avenue; av's-nin^; ilv'e-nu-; 7iot av-e-nu'^. Note that the ultima should 

rime with “nev,*.” 

aver: a-vur'^; a-ver'-; not av'urh 
average: av'er-ij^; av'er-ag-; not av-a-rej'^. 

Avernes; d"vam'^; a'Vern'"; not a'Vem'^ [Fr. town]. 

Avernus; a-vur'nus^; a-ver'nhs^ [A lake identified with the extinct crater 

of Averno, near Naples, Italy: supposed by the ancients to be the entrance to Hades]. 

The descent to Azemv-s is easy. Vergil jEneU vi, 126. 

Averriioes, Averroes: a-ver'o-iz^; a-ver'o-es- [Ar. philosopher of 12th 

c<int.] — Aveirhoism: av"e-roiznii; av"e-r0''ism2.'' 

averse: e-vurs'^; a-vers'-. — aversion: o-vur'shun^; a-ver'shon^; not 
o-vuri 3 ani. Dr. March in Standard (1S93) gave the ultima as -shun^; New Standard 
(1913) -shank 

Aves; e'viz^; a'vez^ [L., pi. of ans, bird]. 

Avesnessless! Aubert : d"ven"sle-zo"bar'^; a'Vem'le-zo'lD^r'- [Fr. town]. 
Aveyron: d^ve^ron'^; a"ve"roh'- [Fr. dept.], 
aviary: e'vi-e-rF; a'vi-a-ry^. See Aves. 
aviate: e'vi-et^; aAd-at-. 

aviation: e"vi-e'^im^; a'^vi-a'shon^; not av"i-e'^im^. See abolition. 
aviator: e^vi-e^tor^; aSd-a^'tor-; not av'i-e'fier. 
avia trice: eAn-e'firisb' a\d-a"tri^-. 

Avice: e-vis'^; a-vig- [A feminine personal name]. Avisfi 
Avicebron: d^'^vl-the-bron'^; a^vi-the-bron'^ [Sp.= Jewish pliilos. of 11th 

cent.]. 

Avicenna: av'd-sen'e^; dv'fi-gSn'a^ [Abu Ali Al=Hussein Ibn Abdallah Ibn 

Sina, Arab philosopher (980-1037)]. 

aviculture: e'vL-kur^dhur^ or -tiur^j aVi-efil^chur^ or -tur-; not -yur^. 
avid: avfid^; ^vfid^. 

avidity: a-vid'i-ti^; a-vJd'i-ty^; not av'i-di-ti^. 

Avigliano: a'^vi-lya'noi; a'^vi-lya'no^; not a^vi-gli'a-no^ [It. town]. 
Avignon; a*'vi''nyen'i; a"vi"ny6n'2— the g is silent [Fr. cathedral city]. 

2; art, Spe, fat, fSre, fast, wh^t, ^11; m6, g€t, prfiy, fSm; hit, Ice; I«e; i=e; gd, n6t, 6r, 



125 
1: a 


final; 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


avellane 

awkward 


= habit; aisle; au = out; ©II; Ifi = fewd; <^iiin; go; r> == si/j^f; thin, fihda. 


Avim: e'vim^; a'vim- [Bible]. 

Avims: e'vimz^; a'vimg^ [Bible]. 

avital: av'i-taP or s-vcii'taB; S,v'i-taP or a-vi'taR. Standard^ C., & W, 

prefer the first; M, prefers the second [Pert, to a grandfather; ancient]. 

Avites: eVaits^; a'vits- [Bible]. 

Avith: e'vith^; aMth^ [Bible]. 

Avlona: av-lo'na^; av-lo'na-; not avlo-na^ [Albanian seaport], 
avocado: av"o-kd'do^; ^iv"o-€a'do^: the o’s as in '‘obey,” not as in “no” 

[Pear*shaped pulpy fruit]. 

Avogadro di Quaregna: a"vo-gd'dro di kwa-re'nya^; a'Vo-ga'dro di 

kwa-re'nya2 [It. physicist]. 

avoid: a-veid'^; a-v6id'- [Keep away from]. 

avoirdupois: av''' 6 r-du-p 0 iz'^; S-v^'or-du-pdis'-, as if spelled averdupoise, for 

. this Old Fr. word is now completely Anglicized. * 

Avola: a-vo'la^; a-vo'la^; not av'e-lo^ [Sicilian seaport]. 

avoli: a-vo'li^; a-v5'li-; not av'o-h^ [A molding in a wine-glass where the 

stem joins the bowl]. 

avolitional: av^o-li^^an-eP; S,v'''o-llsh'on>aP; not e^vo-li^'a-nalh 
Avou: e'van^ or av'an^; a'von^ or ^v'on^ [Eng. river]. 

The Avon to the Severn runs. 

The Severn to the sea; 

And Wicklitte’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be. 

Lines Quoted by Daniel. Webster Address to the Sons of New Hampshire in 1849^ 
Avondale: av'an-deB; iiv'on-dal- [Town in Alabama]. [in Louisiana]. 

Avoyelles: av^ei-elz'^; S.v"6y-dl§'2; not aY''wa’'yeW^, nor a-vei'elz^ [Parish 
Avranches: d'Vrdh^'^; a"vrahsh'2 [Fr. cathedral city where Henry II of 

Eng. was absolved after Becket’s murder]. 

Avva: av'a^; [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Avvim; av'im^; ^v'im^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Avvites: av'oits^; ^v'its^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

awakening: a-we'kon-iq^; a-wa'ken-ing^; not a-wek'niB^. Dr. March’s 
syllabication of this word in Standard (1893) serves to emphasize the four syllables of 
a word which is frequently mispronounced as if consisting of only three: &-wek'niqi. 

aweto: a-we'to^; a-we'to^; not a-m'to^ [N. Z. vegetable caterpillar], 
awful: e'ful^j a'ful^; not ef'aP, nor e'fP. 

awhile: e-hwoil'^; a-hwil'^; not a-woil'S even tho the letter h is sometimes 

dropped after w. In the Anglo-Saxon h preceded w, and hwll has become modem Eng. 
while. 

awkward: ek'ward^; ^'ward®. The affectation of dropping the tc of the 

ultima in vogue in the late 18th century and the early 19th was a vulgarism similar 
to the dropping of final o in. England today. The corrupt usages of polite society do 
not lessen the vulgarity, for in speech that which is vulgar is vulgar indeed no matter 
how high the standing of the speaker, nor how otherwise refined he or she may be. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bdOt; fijU, rijle, ctlre, but, biim; oil, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, tiiia. 
6 
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Azia 

1: ciTTistic, art; fat, fare; fa st; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; fu31, rule; hut, burn; 
ax: aks^* aks- [Ask: formerly a correct and much used form, but now 

uuusoci except as a provincialism oi by the uneducated]. 

axes^: aksAz^j Sks^es" [PIutclI of ax, an edged tool]. [turns], 

axes-: aks'iz^] uks es^ [Plural of .axis, a line round which a revolving body 
axilla: aks-il'a^; aks-ll'a^ [Armpit]. 

axillary: aksk-le-ri^j uks^i-la-ry^j uot aks^il-e-ri^. Perry and Sheridan, 

ak-2ii'o-rih 

axine: aks'm^ or -am^; aks'in or -m- [Pertaining to the axis deer], 
axiom: aks'i-um^; iiks'i-om^. Standard (1S93) prefers -um^; New Standard 

\1913) -ainK C., M., & fV. ak'si-am^; 1. ak'si-em^; TT>. aks'yamb Formerly, ak snumi. 

axolotl; aksVletP; hks'odotl-; noi aks-eFe-tP [Mex. tadpole=like reptile]. 


ay^dd?’,): e^; aM-'^’^^''ays]. ayej. 
ay2 (adi\): ai^; I- [Yes] aye|. 

aye (/; ): av] I-. C. ai^; E, & M, e^; St. a'ik In Southern England the 

pronuneiaiion e'; ud predciiJnates. [An affirmative vote ] ayc-f* 

Unless our ancestors pronounced the vowel i like the o In oil, the present (1S06) pronun- 
ciation of the word ay in the House of Commons, in the phrase the Ayes have it, is conuaiy 
to ancient as well .'is to present usage: such a pronunciation is now coarse and rustick. 

Walker Critical Pronouncing Dictionary note 105o 


ayesaye: ai'==ai"^; not e'^e"- [Lemur==iike mammal of Madagascar]. 
Ayer; ar^; ar^ [Personal name]. 

Ayers; arz^; drs- [Personal name]. 

Ayerst: oi^arst^; i'erst- [Hall at Cambridge University, Eng,]. 

Ayeshahi: aih-sha^; y'e-sha-; not oi'esE-o^ [Vvlfe of Mohammed]. 
Aylmer: el'marb* al'mer- [Personal & geographic name]. 

Aylward: elVard^; uFward- [Masculine personal name]. 

Aylwin: eFwin^; aFwfn^ [Masculine personal name], 

Aymara: ai"ma-rd'^; F'^ma-ra'- [An Indian of Bolivia]. 

Aymon: e'man^; a'mon- [An alleged Duke of Dordogne in medieval 

romance]. 

Ayopaya: oi'Vpai^a^; F'o-pFa- [Boliv. prownce]. 

Ayscue: es'kiu^; as'cu- [Eng. personal name]. 

Ays cough: ask'iu^; asc'u- [Eng. personal name]. 

Aytoun: e^ttin^; a'tun- [Scot. poet]. 

Ayub: d'yub^; a'yub- [Afghan khan]. 

Azael: azh-eP; ^z'a-Sl- [Apocr;^^ha]. 

Azaelus: azh-I'lus^; hz"a-edtis- [Apocrypha], 

Azahel: az'a-heP; ^z'a-hSU [Douai Bible]. 

Azal: e'zaP; a'zill- [Bible]. 


2 : art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wiiat, all; me, get, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; K=e; i=e; g 6 , n 6 t, 6 i. w 62 >. 



m FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; I habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iii = f™d, eliin; go; r) = sir^^; tTiin, this. 

azalea: a-ze'li-a^; a-za'le-a-; not a-zelysb 

Azaliah: az'^o-lai'e^; az"a-li'a- [Bible]. 

azan: a-zdn'^; a-zan'-; not o'zan^ [Ar., a call to prayer]. 

He who died at Azan sen* is 

This lo comfort all his friends. Edwix Arnold He Who Died st. 1 

A-zaniah: az'^e-nai's^; az"a-ni'a- [Bible]. 

Azanias: az^e-nai'es^; S.z'"a-iii'as- [Doiiai Bible]. 

Azanotthabor: az"d-iiot-£he'b9r^; az"a-n6t-tha'bor“ [Douai Bible]. 
Azaphion: d-ze'fi-enb* a-za'fi-on- [Apocrj’pha]. 

Azara^: az'e-re^; ilz'a-ra- [Apocrj’pha]. ^ 

Azara-: a-fhd'ra^; a-tha ra- [Sp. naturalist & traveler (1746-lSll)]. 
Azarael: e-ze'ri-eB; a-za'ra-Gl- [Bible]. 

Azaraias: a-ze'^ri-ai'es^; a-za''ra-i'as- [Apocr\ 7 >ha (It. V.)]. 

Azareel: d-ze'ri-eB; a-za're-51- [Bible]. 

Azarel: a-ze'reB; a-za^rSB [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Azariah: az" 0 -rai'a^; liz"a-ri'a- [Bible]. 

Azarias: az"a-rai'a3^; iz'Vri'as- [Apocr 3 T)ha]. 

Azaricam: a-zar'i-kam^; a-zar'i-eim- [Douai Bible]. 

Azaru: az'a-ru^; ^z'a-ru- [Apocr 5 rpha]. 

Azau: e'ze^; a'za^ [Douai Bible]. 

Azaz: e'zaz^; a^zS^z^ [Bible]. 

Azazel: a-ze'zeB; a-za'zSl- [Bible]. 

Azaziah: az"a-zai'a^; S-z"a-zI'a^ [Bible]. 

Azaziel: a-ze^zi-eB j a-za'zi-el- [In B^Ton’s “Heaven and Earth/’ a seraph]. 
Azbai: az'bi-ai^; az^ba-i- [Douai Bible]. 

Azbazareth: az-baz'a-reth^; ^z-b^z'a-rSth- [Apocrypha]. 

Azbuk: az'buk^; az'bhk^ [Bible]. 

Azeca: a-zi'ka^; a-ze'ea- [Douai Bible]. AzechaJ. 

Azeglio: ad-zelyo^; ad-ze'lyo-; not a-ze'gli-o^ [It. marquis; statesman]. 
Azekab: a-zi'ka^; a-ze'ka^ [Bible]. 

Azel: e'zeB; a'zSB [Bible]. 

Azem: e'zem^; a'zSm^ [Bible]. 

Azephuritb: az'Vfu'rifhi; azVfu'rith^ [Apocrypha]. 

Azetas: a-zftas^; a-ze'tas^ [Apocrypha]. 

Azgad; az'gad^; [Bible]. 

Azia; a-zoi'a^; a-zi'a^ [Apocr> q)ha]. 

3: wplf, dft; bd6k, b^t; rule, cure, but, burn; oil, boy; go, ^em; i|ik; thin, this. 
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Aziam^: a-zoi^am^; a-zi'am- [Douai Bible]. 

aziam-: az'i-am^; az'i-am- [Rus. outer garment of gray cloth]. 

Aziei: a-zi'e-i- [Apocrj^pha]. 

Aziel: e'zi-eh; a'zhSl- [Bible]. 

Azim: a'zim- [A character in Moore’s “Lalla Rookh”]. 

azimuth: az'i-muth^; d.z'i-muth- [Term in astronomy]. 

Azincourt: a''5ah"kur'^; a"zhah"cur'- [Same as Agincourt]. 

Aziza: e-zoi'ze^; a-zi'za- [Bible]. 

Azmaveth: az-me'veth^; ^z-ma'vSth- [Bible]. 

Azmou: az'men^; ^z'mon- [Bible]. 

Aznothstabor: az'hefh-te'bor^; jiz"nbth4a'bor“ [Bible]. 

Azof: e'zev^ or {Rus.) a-z5f a'zov- or {Rus.) a-zof'- [Rus. sea and town]. 
Azovt. 

Azor: e'zer^; a^zbr- [Bible]. 

Azores; a-z6rz'^; a-zor§^-; but a-zerz'^; a-zdrz'^ is more frequently heard 

[N. Atlantic islands]. 

azote^: az'ot^; iiz'ot-. E. o-zot'^j ill. az-ot'^ [Nitrogen; former name], 
azote-: a-thohe^; a-tho'te^ [Sp., a whip or whipdash]. 

Azotus: 8“Z5'tus^; a-zohtis- [Apocrypha]. 

Azrael: az'rs-eB; iiz'ra-gP. 

It is the -\ngel men call Azrael, 

’Tis the Death Angel; what hast thou to tear? 

Longfellow Tales of a Wayside inn Azrael pt. iii, st. 2^ 

Azreel: az^n-eP; 2.z're”Sl- [Douai Bible]. 

Azriel; az'n-eP; ^zhi-Sl- [Bible]. 

Azriham: az'ri-kam^; a.z'ri-kS.m2 [Bible]. 

Azuba: a-zu'ba^; a-zu'ba- [Douai Bible]. 

Azubah: a-zu'bab* a>ziPba- [Bible]. 

Azucena: ad'^zti-dhe'na^; ad"zu-che'na- [A gipsy in Verdi’s II Trovatore]. 
Azur: e'zur^; a^zhr- [Bible]. 

Azuran: a-zu^ran^; a-zu'ran- [Apocrypha]. 

azure: a^'ur^; 3.zh'ur-. E. a5'ur^; L e'sur^; M. as'ar^ or e'siur^; St. e'sur^; 
W. a3'yur^; TFr. e'seri. Few lexicographers agree — Perry U775), az'dr^; Sheridan. 
(17S0), e'sari; Walker (1791), e'aiuri. 

azygospore: a-zai'go-spor^; a-zy'go-spor^ [A spore in botany], 
azygous: az'i-gus^; 2.z'y-giis- [Not paired; as, an azygous muscle]. 

Azzah: az'a^; S-zV [Bible]. 

Azzan: az'an^; 2.z'an® [Bible]. 

Azzur: az'urb* ^z'tir^ [Bible]. 


g: art, Spe, f3,t, f^re, fast, wh9,t, all; me, get, prey, f5ni; hit, fee; i=e; I=e; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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1: d = final; l = habit; aisle; au = owt; ©il; iii = ieu6.\ <fhin; go; 0 =* sins?; thin, tJiis. 


B 

b: bi^; be^. In English, when this letter is pronounced its sound is uni- 
form. Initial h is always pronounced when followed by a vowel; it is not pronounced 
when followed by d, as in bdellium (del'i-um^; del'i-um^). Final 6, preceded by m, as 
in bomb, crumb, dumb, tomb, etc., is silent except in rhomb. It is also silent in certain 
unphonetic words such as debt, doubt, aubtle, etc., but in the combination bs the s is 
pronounced as z; as in cubs (kubz^; ciib^^j; hubs {hubzb hubs^j. 

Baal: be'sE; ba'al-; not bd'aE, nor bol^ [Syro=Phenician sun=god]. 

Baala: be's-la^; ba'a-la^ [Douai Bible]. 

Baalah: be'a-ld^; ba'a-la- [Bible]. 

Baalam: be'e-lam^; ba'a-ldm- [Douai Bible]. 

Baalatb: be'al-athb* ba'al-dth- [Bible]. 

Baalathtfbeer: be'al-ath'bi'sr or -blr^; ba'al-ilth^be'er or -ber- [Bible]. 

Baalbek: bdriDek'i; bab'bgk'^ [Syrian city]. 

Baaltfberith: be"8hbfrifh^; ba"ahbe'rith- [Bible]. 

Baale: be'al-I or be'a-le^; ba'al-e or ba'a-lS- [Bible]. 

BaalessJudah: be'8l-i[or be'9-le]=ju'dab ba'al-e[or ba'a-lSJ^ju'da^ [Bible 
(R. V.)] — Baaltfgad; be'ohgadb* ba'abgdd- [Bible]. — Baal^hamon: 
— be'^abhe'menb* ba^abha'inSn^ [Bible]. — Baalsbanan: be'^obhe^nanb: 
ba"al4ia'nan- [Bible]. — Baals^liasor: be"abhe'sdrb‘ ba^abha'sdr^ 
[Douai Bible]. — Baal^shazor: be'^abhe'zorb' ba"al=ha'z6r- [Bible]. — 
Baalsshermon: be"c)bhur'mdn^; ba"al=her'mon" [Bible]. 

Baali: be'el-cd^; ba'al-i^ [Bible]. 

Baalia: be'''a-lai'a^; ba'Vli'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Baaliada: be^al-cd^a-deb* ba"al-i'a-da- [Douai Bible]. 

Baalim: be'al-im^; ba'al-Im^ pBible]. 

Baalis: be'al-is^; ba'al-Is^ [Bible]. 

Baal:^maoii: be'^abme'en^; ba"abma'5n2 [Douai Bible]. — Baalsmeon: 
be"ai=mE©n^; ba'^abme'Sn^ [Bible]. — Baalsspeor: be^akpl'er^; ba"ab 
pe'dr^ [Bible]. — Baal:sperazim: be"ahpi-re'zim^ or =per'a-zim^; ba*"- 
ahpe-ra'zim^ or spgr'a-zim^ [Bible]. — Baalspharasim: be'^al-far'a- 
sim^; ba^'^akf^.r^a-slm^ pDouai Bible]. — Baalssalisa; be"absaEi-sa^; 
ba''al^sari-sa2 [Douai Bible]. 

Baalsamus: be-al'sa-mus^; ba-3,rsa-miis® [Apocr3TDha]. 

Baals^shalisha: be"ab^aEi-^ai; ba^'a^sMl'i-sha^ [Bible].— Baals»tamar: 
be''abte'mar^; ba^'^abta'inar^ [Bible], — Baalssthamar: be"abfhe'mar^; 
ba^abtha'inar^ [Douai Bible]. 

Baalzebub: be"al-zi'bub^; ba"al-ze'biib2 [Bible]. 

Baalzebul: be"al-zi'buB; ba"al-ze'btiB [Bible]. 

2: wQlf, dft; book, bdht; full, ri|le, ciire, but, bflm; 611, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Baalszephon; ufi ’6l=zr'ic)ii^; brt'al^ze'foii- [Bible]. 

Baana: be's-na^; ba'a-na- [Bible]. 

Baaiiah: be'e-ne^; ba'a-na- [Bible]. 

Baani: be'a-nai^; ba'a-ni- [Apocr\plia]. 

Baanias: be'^a-ncd'cisb; ba"a-iu'as“ [Apocr^-pha]. 

Baara: be'a-re’; ba'a-ra- [Bible]. 

Baasa: be'a-sab ba'a-sa- [Douai Bible]. 

Baaseiah: br/a-sl's^ or -sai'c#’; ba^'a-se'a- or -Fi'a- [Bible]. 

Baasha; be'a-cbiBb ba'a-slia- [Bible]. 

Baasiah: be^^e-scii'd^; ba'^a-c^rii- [Bible]. 

Bab^: bdb^ ; bab- [The founder of Babism, a Per. religion]. 

Bab-: bab^; bdb- [Pseudonym of Sir W. S. Gilbert, author of the “Bab 

Ballads"]. 

baba: bu'ba^; ba'ba-. C.ba-bd'^; JI. ba'ba^; TTb Du'ba'^ [A light plum^^cake]. 
Babbage: babhjb bdb^ag-; 7iot ba-bej'^ [Png. mathematician], 
babblative: bab'le-tivb bilb'la-tiv-; not bab-Ie'tivb 

BabaedssBin: bdbbed=diii"b bab^=6d-din''- [Pseudonym of Mirza Ali 

Mobarataod, Pers. Pantht i=t; founder of Babism]. 

Babel: be'beP; baBeP [Bible]. 

Babseltf Mandeb: bab^'^ebmdn'deb^; bab'''-&bman'deb- [Ar. strait and 

cape]. ^ 

Baber: ba^bar^; barber-; not beT>ar [Zahir Adin hlohammed fldSo-loSO), 

founder of Great Mogul dynasity of Incaa]. 

Babeuf: bd'Tauf'G* ba'Tuf'- [Fr. revolutionist (1760?-1797)]. See Ba- 

BOCrVTISM. 

Babi^: bdb'P; bab'i- [Apocr3T)ha]. 

Babi-: bd'bP; ba'bP [A disciple of Bab], 
babicbe; ba-bisli'^; ba-bi^h'- [Amerind, a thong]. 

Babieca : ba-bye'ka^ ; ba-bye'-ea- [In Sp. literature, the horse of the CidJ. 
Babinet: bd^bGne'^; ba'iDf'ne'-; not bab'i-net^ [Fr. physicist], 
babisb: be'bi^^; balaish- [Like a babe], 

Babism: bd'bizm^ ; ba'bism^ See Bab. 

Bable: baLle^; baT>le- [Asturian dialect of Sp.]. 

Babli: babdi^; bdb'li- [The Babylonian Talmud: Cant]. 

baboo: ba'bu^; ba'bdo^, Standard^ E., & TF.; C. & I. ba-bti'^; M. bdlDU^; 

St. be'bu^ [Anglo'Ind. form of address]. 

baboon: b 8-bun' ^ or bab-un'^; ba-bdbn'^ or bdb-obn'^ [This word, derived 

from the Old Fr. hahuin (bd^bu'^an^; bu*bu."£.h'2) , is most frequently pronounced with 
an obscured a in the first syllable]. 


2: art, Spe, fat, flire, fast, what, ^U; mS, get, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=S; g5, n6t, or, w6n, 



m 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


BaaUzephon 

Bacehides 


1: a = final; i — habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = f«?ud; cliin; go; D = thin, this; 


Babouvism: bQ-bu'vizm^; ba-bu'vism-; not be-jau'vizm^ [The system of 

communism advocated by Francois >.oel Babeufj. 

Babrius: be'bri-us^; baTri-hs [Gr. poet, 50 B. C.]. 
babu. Same as baboo. 

babuina: ba'Uu'l'ne^ or bab^u-ai'na^; ba'Uu'h'na- or brib'hi-I'na- [A female 

baboon]. See baboon 

babul: be-btil'^; ba-bul'-; not beUeP [An acacia tree]. 

Babylon: bab'i-iunb* biib'y-lon- [Former capital o: Babylonia: a powerful 

city, the scat of luxury and vice], 

Babylonia: babVlo'ni-6^; bab"3^-lo'ni-a“ [Former empire at the head of 

the Persian Gulf, S. W. Asia]. 

Baca^: be'ke^; ba'ca- [Bible]. 

Baca”: bak'e^; bhc'a- [Countj^ of Colorado], 
bacaba: be-kd'bab ba-eii'ba- [Braz. palm]. 

Bacacay: ba'Ua-kd'P; ba"ca-ea'i- ; not bak'e-ke^ [A town in Luzon, P. I.]. 
Bacbacar: bak'be-kur^; bhc'ba-car- [Douai Bible], 
baebakiri: bak'Ua-ki'rP; bhc"ba-ki"ri“ [S.=Afr. shrike; from its call]. 
Baebue: bdk'^buk'^; bak"bu€'- [In Ptabelais’s ‘Tkintagruei/’ the Holy 

Bottle]. 

baccaceous: ba-ke'sTaus^; bh-ea'shtis- [Berry shearing]. » 

baccalaurean: balUa-loTi-en^; bac'^a-lahe-an^. 

Baccanarist: bak"a-na'rist^; bae^a-na'ilst- [One of an It. religious society 
founded in 1797]. 

baccara, Ij^ak^o-rd'k bac"a-ra'2 [Fr. card:=game. See next entry]. 

baccarat: i 

Baccarat: bd"kdYa'^; ba‘''€a'Ta'2. Pronounce the u’s as in ‘‘arm”; not as 

in “at” [Fr. town with famous glass»works]. 

baccate: bak'et^; bac'at” [Berrj^^like]. 

Bacchic: bak'P; bae'e- [1. The female companions of Bacchus. 3. The 

women who took part in the Dionysia], 

bacchanalia: bak"a-ne'b-e^; bhc'Vna'b-a- [Festival in honor of Bacchus]. 

bacchante: bak'ent^, ba-kant'^, or ba-kan'ti^; bhe'ant^, ba-€§.nt'^ or 
ba-ciin'to^. C. bak^ant^; E. bak-kan'tU; I. ba-kan'tl; ill. be*-kcnt'^; St. bak-kant'^; 
IF., following M., ba-kant^^: Wr bak-kant'i. Xhe plural may be pronounced bak'- 
entz^ ba-kantz'i, or ba-kan'tiz- [A priestess of Bacchus]. 

bacchiac: ba-koi^ak^; ba-ei'S.e- [Composed of bacebii]. 

Bacchian: bak'i-an^; b^c'i-an^ [Relating to Bacchus]. 

Bacciochi: bd-dbo'ki^; ba-cbo'ci^ [Family name of the husband of 

Napoleon’s sister]. 

Bacchides: ba-kcii'dizb* bii-ei'de§2 [Apocrypha]. 


3: wolf, do; b^k, boot; full, rule, ctire, but, bhm; oil, boy; go, &em; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artisde, art; fat, fare; fast; sCt, prey; liit, police; obey, go; net. or; full, rule; but, burn 


bacchius: ba-kai'us*; ba-ei'us- [A metrical foot in classic prosody], 
Baccburus: ba-kiu'rus*; ba-cii'rus- [Apocrypha], 

Bacchus: bak^us^; bac'iLs- [Roin. god of wine], 

Bacchylides: ba-kil'i-dizR ba-cyri-des- [Or. poet of 5th cent. B. C.]. 
baeciferous: bak-sif'er-us*; ba-e-<;*if'er-tis-; not bas-sif^ar-us^ [Berrys 

bearing], 

bacciform: bak'si-form^; bilc'^i-form-; not bash-ferm^ [Berry=shaped]. 
Baccio della Porta: bu'cho della por'taR ba'cho d6lla por'ta- [It. painter 

of loth cent ]. 

baccivorous: bak-siv^o-rus^; bac-^iv'o-rus-; not bas-siv'a-rus^ [Feeding 

on berries], 

Bacenor: bd-si'nor^; ba-ge/n6r- [Apocrypha], 

Bach: boH"; ban- [Ger. familj' of musicians of ITih & ISth centuries], 
Baccharaeb: bak'e-rak^ or {Gcr.) bdk'e-ruk^; biic'a-rae^ or (Ger.) bak'a- 

riik^ [Rhemsb. towa or ’wine from it], 

Bacbe: becli^; bach- [Am. famih’ of scientists], 
bachel: bak^eB; biie'el-; 7iot bat'sheB [Gr. grainsmeasure], 

Bachelu: basli'lii'R bash'du'- [Fr. general (1777-1S49)]. 

Bacher: boH^er^; banker- [Hung. Orientalist], 

Bachman: bak'men^; bhc'man- [Am. naturalist]. 

Bacbmann: bdH^man^; biiH'man- [Ger. scholars]. 

Bachrites: bak'raits^; biie'rits- [Bible]. 

bacillar: basVlar^ or ba-sil'ar^; bdQ'i-lar- or ba-^IFar-. E. bas'il-lar^j L 
bas'ii-ari [Pert, to bacilli] 

bacillary: bash-le-n^; ba^'i-la-ry-; not ba-sil'a-ri^ [Same as bacillar]. 
bacilli: ba-sil'ai^; ba-^il'i-; not ba-sil'i^ [Plural of bacillus]. 
bacillus: ba-siFusR ba-^il^tis^. 

bacino: ba-dhi^noR ba-chi^no-; not be-sl'no^ [It., a panel of pottery]. 
Bacis: bd'sis^; ba'gis- [In Eg>^t. myth, Ra represented as a bull], 
back: bak^; b^k^; not bek^, an affectation beard on both sides of the At- 

lan-fcic. In the middle or at the end of an Anglo-Saxon English word efc is used for ambigu- 
ous c. Sometimes two c’s were used, as in Anglo-Saxon bucca (Eng. buck). Later k was 
substituted for c, and A.-S. bcec became bak. The introduction of ck came still later, and its 
survival in back, buck, etc., is due to that subtle influence on language which has caused it 
to he dropped in such words as physiek, mitsick, etc. 

backgammon: bak'gam" 0 n^; b2.k'ga,m*'on2. C, bak-garn'en^; E., I., & 
St. bak-gam'mimi; M. & Tfr. bak-ganrani; W. bak'gam-an^. 

Backbuysen: bak-hei'zen^; bak-hhi'sSn^ [Dutch engraver of 17th cent,], 
backslide: bak'slaid'R bak'slid'^. C., I., & TFr. bak-slcdd'^: E. & M, 

bak'slcdd^; W. bakfsloid'b Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), and Reid (1844), bak'- 
slcddi; Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), 
Smart (1840), Goodrich (Webster) (1847), bak-slcdd'^. 


2 : Srt, Spe, fat, fare, fist, what, ftU; m€, g€t, prfiy, fSm; hit, ice; i— e; I=§; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au == out; oil; iu == feud; dliin; go; 13 


bacchius 

badinage 

sing; fhin, this. 


bacon: be'kan^; ba'eon-. E. be'kun^* St.y & R>. be'kn^; TF. be'k’n^. 

The refinement indicated m the ultima oy TV. is not recognized by any standard 
authority; Standard, C., & M. agree that the first pronunciation recorded above indi- 
cates best usage. 

Baconian: ba-ko'm-sn^; ba-co'ni-an-j not be-ko'ni-an^, nor -ni-anb 
Bacs: bddh^; bach-. In Hungarian cs, ts, and ty = ch as in church [Hung. 

county]. 

Bacsanyi: be-dhan'yi^; bb-chan'yi- [Hungarian poet]. See preceding, 
bacteria: bak-tl'ri-a^; b5.c-te'ri-a-; not bak-terh-e^. 
bacterium: bak-tl'ri-um^; bac-teTi-tim-; not bakTer-i-mn^. 

Badacer: bad'a-ser^; b^d'a-ger- [Douai Bible]. 

Badaga: ba-dd'ga^; ba-da'ga-. Standard ba-dd'ga^ [One of a Nilgiri tribe 

of southern India]. 

Badaias: ba-de'yas^; ba-da'yas- [Douai Bible]. 

Badajoz: ba"da-hoth'^ or {Eng.) bad-a-hoz'^; ba''da-hoth'- or {Eng.) b^d- 
a-h6z'“. In Sp. j is equivalent to a strong h, almost an h as in “loch.” [Sp. province 
& city.] 

badaud: b(i"do'^; ba"do'2; not ba"d5d'^; nor -daud'^ [Fr., an idler]. 

Badb: boib^ or bcdv^; bib^ or biv- [In Ir. myth, a goddess of battle], 
badchan: bdd'Han^; bad'nan^ [Jewish professional jester], 
bade^: bad^; bad^. E. bedh 
Bade-: bdd^; bM^ [Flem, printer]. 

Badeau: ba-do'^ or {Fr.) bd"do'^; ba-do'^ or {Fr.) ba"do'^ [Am. soldier & 
consul]. 

Badebec: bad'^bek'^; bad'T)§c'^; not bed'bek^ [In Rabelais’s ‘‘Pantagruel,” 

Gargantua’s wife]. 

Baden: bd'den^; ba'dSn^ [Ger. grand duchy], 

Badenoch: bd'dan-en^; ba'den-oH^ [Scot, district]. 

BadenssPowell: be'denspo^eP; ba'dSn-po'eP; not bd'den-pau'eP [Brit, 
general]. 

Badghis: bad-^s'^; bad-gjs'® [Dist. of Afghanistan], 

badlaga; bad"i-e'gdi; bad"I-e'ga-. C. & I., bad-i-e'gsi; E. bad-ya'gai; 

M. bed-ya^gai [Rus., a river-sponge], badyagaj. 

badian: bd^di-an^; ba'di-an^. C, & TF., be'di-an^; E. badl-an^; I. be'di- 
en^; St. be^di-an^. Standard & M. concur with preference here indicated [The fruit 
of the anise- tree]. 

Badia«:y«:Lablicb: ba-di'ad4a-bll(5h'^; ba-di'a^yda-blich'^ [Sp. traveler, 
18th cent.]. 

badigeon: ba-dij'an^; ba-dlg'on^. Standard, C., W. & Wr. E. ba-dij'tm^; 

J. ba-dij'an^; M. be-dis'ani; St. baa'i-sun^ [A preparation used by sculptors, etc., for 
filling holes in work]. 

badinage: bd’^di^nds'^; ba"di"nazh'-. C. bad-i-nds'^; E. bad'in-ij^; J. bad- 

i-nej^; M. ba-di-nds'^; W. ba'^dl^no^'^; Wr. bad-a-nds'^ [Fr., banter]. 

2: wolf, dft; bd5k, boot; full, rule, cllre, but, bam; oil, bdy; go, feem; i®k; thin, tbis, 



Badfng^uet , 
Balaaiii 

1; artistic, art; fat, farr*; 
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ere* , prey: hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, riile; but, burn; 


Badinguet: bd"dari%e'\: ba''daiV"gG'“ [Nickname of Napoleon III.], 
badious: beVli-u.s*; ba'di-iis- [Of a reddish=broTO color like bay]. 
Badoura: be-du^re^; ba-du'ra"; ftot bo-dau're^ [In the ^‘Arabian Nights,” 

Chinese princess who niarries Prince Camaralzaman]. 

Badroulboudour; ba-drubbu-dur^b ba-drubbu-diir''"-; not bs-draubbu^ 

danr^ [Iti the “Arabian Nights,” a Chinese princess who marries Aladdin]. 

Baean: bi'en^; be an- [Apocrypha (R. V.)]* 

Baedeker: be'de-kar^; ba'de-ker-; not be-dek'er^ [Ger. publisher]. 

Baena: ba-e'nab bti-e'na-; not be'na^ [Sp. city]. 

Baer; bar^; bar- [Russo=Ger. naturalist], 

Baeyer: boi'arb' by'er- [Ger. chemist; Nobel prize winner]. 

Baez: bd'es\: ba'es- [Pres, of Dominican Ptepub.]. 

Baeza; ba-e'fha^; bii-e'tha- [Sp. tora]. 

Bagalen: bd'ga-len^; ba'gad&n-; not be-gdlen^ [Dutch residency, Java]. 
Bagamoyo: ba'^ga-mo^o^; ba^ga-mo'^m- [Seaport of Ger. East. Africa], 
bagasse: bs-gas'^ or (Fr.) bu"gas'b ba-g^s'- or {Fr.) ba"gas'- [Sugar-cane 

refuse], 

bagatelle: bag'^s-teP^; biig''a-tSP-. Standard, M., & IF. place secondary 

stress on the antepenult ; St. places primary stress upon it. (7., E., & TFr. do not stress 
it at ail. 

Bagatha: bag'a-fha^; bilg'a-tha- [Douai Bible]. 

Bagathan: bag'a-fhan^; bUg'a-thtin- [Douai Bible]. 

Bagdad: bag-dad' or bag'dad^; bS.g-d2,d' or bSg'diid-; also, bag-dad'^; 

bag-dad ^2 [Turk, vilayet & city]. 

Bagehot: baj'otb* bag'ot^ [Eng. publicist]. 

Bagelen: bd'g^lenb* ba'ge-lSn-. A variant of Bagalen. 
baggala: bagVla^; bag'a-la- [Ar. vessel]. 

Baggallay: bag'a-lib bag'a-ly^; not bag-a-le'^ [Eng. family name], 
bagnio: ban'yo^; bS-n'yo-. 

Bago^: be'go^; ba'go^ [Apocrypha]. 

Bago-: bd'go^; ba'go^ [town in P. I.]. 

Bagoas: ba-go'asb* ba-gd'as^ [Apoerj^Dha]. 

Bagoi: ba-go'oi^; ba-gol^ [Apocr 3 T)ha]. 

Bagration: ba-gra'ti-on^; ba-gra'ti-on^; not ba-gra-ti-on'^ [Rus. general]. 
Bahamas: ba-he'maz^; ba-ha'mas^; frequently, also, ba-ha'maz^ [West- 

Ind. islands]. 

Babarumite: ba-he'rum-ait^; ba-ha'riim-it^ [Bible]. 

Babla: ba-I'a^; ba-i'a®. In Portuguese h is silent before i. [Braz. state 

and city.] 


2: Hrt, a,pe, fSt, fare, wh^t, all; me, get, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=S; go, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Badiaguet 

Balaam 


1:3 = final: l = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = fewd; cTiin; go; i) = fldn, this. 


Bahumus: bo-hu'mus^; ba-hu'mus- [Bible]. 

Bakurim: ba-hu'rim^; ba-hu'rim- [Bible]. 

Baise: boi'U; bl'e-; 7}ot be'ye^ [R,om city]. 

Baianism: be'j’an-izm^; baNan-Ism- [The doctrine of Michel de Bay], 
baidak: boi'dak^; bi'dak- [Rus. boat]. 

baignoire: be^nwar'^; ba"nwar'- [Fr. theater=boxj. See Auvergke. 
Baikal: bai'kaP; bl'kaP [Siberian lake]. 

Baikie: be'ki^; ba'ki- [Scot, explorer; philologist]. 

bail: beP; baP; not be'eP, which is, however, frequently heard. 

Bailleul: bai^yuF^; bl":>'liF-; not bd'yul'^ [Fr. town]. 

Baillie: be'lP; bale- [Scot. poet]. 

Baillon: boi'^yeh'^; bi"ych'2 [Fr. botanist]. 

Bailly: be'h or {Fr.) bai"y!'^; ba'ly or (Fr.) biVi'- [Fr. architect or astron- 
omer]. 

Baily: be'h^; ba'ly- [Eng. family name]. SpeUed also Bailey. 

Baini: bd-i'ni^; ba-i'ni- [It. composer]. 

Bairam: bai-rdm'p bl-ram'^. C. bai-rdm'^; E. & TTr. baiTam^; /. beTam^; 
Tit. boi'ram^ [^Mohammedan festival]. 

Baireuth: boi-roit'^; bi-rSit'^ [Bavarian city]. Compare Beirut. 
Balterus: bai-tlTus^; bl-te'rtis^ [Apociyq)ha (R. V.)]. 

Baja: boY©^; ba'ya- [Hung. town]. 

bajara: ba-ydTa^; ba-ya'ra^ [Water=raismg device]. 

Bajazet: ba"yci“Zet'^; ba'^a-zSt'- [Turk, sultans]. 

Bajith: be'jith^; ba'jfth- [Bible]. 

bajo: bd'ho^; bii'ho^ [1. A shoal or, reef. 3. A voice or instrument one 

octave below tenor]. 

bajocco: ba-yek'ko^; ba-ybc'eo- [It. coin]. 

Bajus: bd'yus^; ba^us^ [Flemish theologian]. 

Bakbakkar: bak-bak'er^; b3,k-biik'ar- [Bible]. 

Bakbuk: bak'bukp bak'btik^ [Bible]. 

Bakbukiah: bak'Tu-kai'eU bS,k"bu-ki'a2 [Bible]. 

Bakel: bd"keF^; ba^kSF^ [Fr. town in Senegal], 
bakshish: bak'^Ish^; biik'shish^. 

Bakshish is not alms which it would be humiliating to an Arab to receive. It is a present, 
a gilt between princes. P. Lenoir Fayoum p. 37 [King & Co. 1873]. 

Baku: ba-ku'^; ba-ku'-; not bak'u^ [Rus. government & town]. 

Bala: badap* biila^; frequently ba'la^ [Welsh lake & tovm]. 

Balaam: bedomp ba'lam- [Bible]. 


%: woK. do; bcJbk. bfidt; full, rule, cflre, bht, bhrn; oil, boy; go, '^em; ink; thin, this. 



Balaan 

ballet 

1: crti-tic, art; 
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fat, fare; fast; pet, prey; hit, police; obey, gO; not, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


Balaan: bai'i-an^; bal'a-an- [Douai Bible]. 

Balaath: bal^i-ath^; baFa-uTh" [Douai Bible]. 

Balac: be^akS* ba'iie- [Bible]. 

Baladan: baiVdan*; baFa-dan- [Bible]. 

Balafrg (le): le ba4a-fre'i; le ba-la-fre/^ [In Scott’s ‘‘Quentin Durward,” 

L-udo^hc Lesly, Quentin’s uncle]. 

Balaghat: ba'da-gdr/^; ba"Ia-gat'-; or Balagbaut: ba'da-got^B ba'da- 

gat'“ [District of Eritish Indinj. 

Balab: belo^' ba'la- [Bible]. 

Balak; belak^; ba'ldk- [Bible]. 

Balaklava: balfi-kldVci'; bii'da-klaVa^; in England, commonly, baF'a- 

kid\'e*; b.ir'u-kla'va^ [Crimean village; battle, 1854], 

balalaika: bal'Vlai'ka^; bdF'a-li'ka-; not baFVla-i'ka^ [Rus. guitardike 

musical instrument], 

Balamo: baFe-mo^; biiFa-mo- [Apocrypha]. 

Balamon: baFa-men^j bflFa-mon- [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Balan: belanb’ ba'lan-; not baFank See Balin. 

Baianan: bal'a-nan^; bili'a-niln- [Douai Bible]. 

balangay: badon-goi'^; ba'lan-gy'- [Native boat of the Filipinos]. 

Balasamus: ba-las'a-mus^; ba-lils'a-mtis- [Apocrypha]. 

balata: baiVta^; biiFa-ta-; not ba-ld'ta^ [The gum of the bully^tree]. 

balate: ba-la'lF; ba-la'te-; 7iot baF'a-ti'^ [Dried sea^slug]. 

Balaustion: ba-les'ti-en^; ba-las'ti-bn^; not badaus'ti-en^ [The heroine of 
Browning’s poem, “Bnlaustion’s Adventure”]. 

Balbinus: bal-boi'nus^; bfll-bi'ntis- [Rom. emperor]. 

Balboa: bol-bo^a^; bal-bo'a-. Also, .commonly, baFbo-o^ [Sp. navigator]. 
Balbriggan: bol-brig^en^; bal-brig'an^. Also, commonly, baFbri-gan^ 

[Ir, &pt. town; also, unbleached cotton hose made there], 

Balcarres: baFkar-is^; baF - 6 ^, 1-632 [Scottish earldom]. 

Balcombe: bal'kum^; baFciim^; not bdi'kom^ [Eng. village], 
balcony: balTio-m^; Ml'co-ny®. E. bal'kun-B; /.^ St, & W, baFko-nib* 

Wr. bal'ke-mt. Standard & M. give only the preference indicated here. Worcester’s 
pronunciation is that most frequently heard. Of the pronunciation now current the 
poet Rogers said "'haVcony makes me sick.” Walker accented the penultima — bal- 
ko^ni^ — as did Perry (1775;, Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
and Enfield (1807). 

baldacchi no : bal"da-ki'no^ ; baF'da-ci'no-. In Italian c & cc are equivalent 

to Eng. cli before e & i , & the h is silent; but ch has the sound of c in “cab.” [It. , a canopy.] 

baldachin: baFde-kin^; bflFda-ein^ [Anglicized form of preceding], 
Baldassare Calvo: boF'das-sclTe kolVo^; baF'das-sa're caFvo^ [In George 

Eliot’s “Romola,” a galley-slave]. 


2: art, Spe, fSt, fare, fist, wh^t, ^11; m§, g6t, prgy, fSm; Mt, Ice; i-e; I=§; gO, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY AIISPRONOUNCED 


Balaan 

ballet 


1: 8 = final; i == habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; chin; go; 0 == swff; fhin, tins. 


balderdasb: bsrdsr-dash^; barder-dash^. 

Baldry: beFdri^; bal'dry-; nol baFdri^ [Eng. family name]. 

Baldwin: beldVin^; bald'win- [Alasculine personal name]. Dan. & Ger. 
Balduin: bdl'du-in^; bahdu-in^; It. Baidovino: bdi"d5-vi'n5i; bar''do-vi''no2. 

bale: beT; bal-; not be'sF. 

Balearic Isles; baF'i-ar'ik^; b3.1"e-aUic- [Sp. islands in AI edit err anean sea]. 
Balete; ba-le'te^; ba-le'te- [Town on Panay Island, F. I.]. 

Balfe: baK^; half- [Ir. composer]. 

Balfour: bal'fur or bal'fer^; biiFfur or bd.l'fur- [Brit, statesman]. 
Balgonie: bal-go'm^; bSl-go'ne- [Ancient Scottish castle in Fifeshire]. 
Balguy: bel'^b* bal'ge- [Eng. divine (16S6-174S)]. 

Bali; bd'li^; ba'li- [Dutch island of Sunda group]. 

Balin: be'lm^; ba'lin^; not bal'in^ [In Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” 

& Hvlalory’s “hlorte d’ Arthur,” a knight, brother of B.4 .lan]. 

Balisarda: ba"li-sdr'da^; ba"Ii-sar'da- [In Ariosto’s “Orlando Furioso/* 

Ruggiero’s magic sword], 

balival; bal'i-veP; bal'i-vaP; not be'li-vaP [Pert, to a bailiff], 
balize^: ba-llz'^; ba-liz'- [A sea^^mark, as a buoy]. 

Balize-: be-liz’^j ba-liz'-. Same as Belize. 

balk: bekb’ ba“^. Between a and h the letter Z is silent in many English 
words. See chalk, talk, walk, etc. 


Balkan: bel'kan^; bal'kan^. Sometimes bal-kdn'^; bal-kan'^ [Peninsula 

and mountain*range in S. E. Europe]. 

Balkis ; bal'kis^ ; bal'Ms^; not bol'kis^ [Alohammedan name of the Queen of 

Sheba (Koran xxvi)]. 

ballad: bal'ad^; bahad^. Note the position of the accent [A narrative 

poem]. See ballade. 

ballade: ba-ldd'^; ba-lad'^; not ba-lad'^ [Fr., ballad]. 


bal'an-tain^; blil'an-tin- [Scot, family name]. 


Ballanche: ba'ldh^'^; ba'lan 9 b'- [Fr. philosopher], 

Ballantine, 

Ballantyne: 

ballatorium: bal"a-to'n-um^; b3.F'a-to'ri-tim^ [A section of a medieval 

warship]. 

ballerina: bal"le-ri'na^; bal'le-ri'na^; not bab'a-ri'na^ as frequently beard 

[It., a baUet^dancer]. 


baUet: ba"le'‘; ba'le'2. C. bal'e‘; E., I., &St., balled; M. ba'le^; W. ba'le">; 

Wr. bal-le'^. An alternative pronunciation baFiet^; bal'lSts is recorded by C. as 
“formerly, and still sometimes,” by ilf. as “rarely,” & by W. as “occasionally,” but 
this is a mere survival of the pronunciation of tins -word when spelled ballette, as re- 
corded by Walker (1791). 


2; wQlf dft; bohk, boot; full, rule, cftre, but, bflm; 6il, bdy; go, feem; iuik; thin, this. 



Bailincjer 

banderllla 
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1; artistic, art; fat. fare; fOf>t; ?<?t, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, burn, 
Bailin.^er: hariii-jarE bfirin-ger -— <7 as in “gem,’’ not as in “Gertrude” 


Balliagry: biij'riA btng'r}’- [Scot. town]. 

Baliiol; be'li-ol*; bali-oF; not bcd'yoE [A college of Oxford University], 
baliista: ba-lis’te^; ba-lis’ta"; not bal’is-tar^ [jMedieval engine for hurling 


missiles]. See nest. 

ballister: bai'is-tar'; bSl'is-ter-. S?na/t fl836) & Webster (1841) ba-lis^- 

tar^ [A baiuster]. See preceding & note accentuation. 


ballistician: bar’is-tish'sn"; bril%-tfsIEan-: note accentuation & see next 


ballistics: ba-Iis'riks’y; bil-lis'tics-: note that the penult is stressed, 
balloon: bo-ian'E ba-kUin'^; not baElun'k Notwithstanding that the 

diet! ;:.,-.ries l.-idicaTe ba-lun'i; bi-loon' 2 , as the correct pronunciation, usage persists in 
obscuriiig the penult. 

bailotade; bal'’o-ted'^ or baUo-tdd'^; bhl"o-tad(^ or b^l'^o-tad'y C., & 

-1/. indicate only a primary stress & that on the ultima; Tt r. babla-tad^; bUblo-tad^ 
[In Lor>e--lraining, a leap in which the horse bends all four legs]. 

ballotage: ba"lo’'tu. 5 '^; ba'lo"tazh'-; not baF'o-tej’’- [Fr., a second ballot], 
ballottement: be-lot'menti or -mant^, or (Fr.) bd"l©Uman'i;_ ba-l5t'- 

piSut^ or i'Ff'.) ba^'lod'^nia.rL^-. 0. ba-lot'nient^; Jl/. bd-leVmsnt^; FJ. ba^’lot^^nxoh^^ [Term 
in obstetrics], 

ballotine: bu"lo'’lIn'i; bado’^tin'- [In cookery, a boned shoulder stuffed]. 
Ballou: be-lu’^; ba-hi'^ [American divine]. , 

balm: bdmE bam-: ?/Gf, as sometimes heard in New England, bam^; bdinA 
The I is silent. See ps.^.lm. 

Balmerino: bar^ma-rl'no^; bdF'me-ri'no^; not bdl"ma-rFno^ [Scot, peerage 

& village in Fifeshiire]. 

balmony: baFmo-m^; bdl'mo-ny-; not bd'ma-mb 

Balmoral: bal-mer'aE; biil-m5r'al-; not bal'mo-rak [Scot, castle or woolen 

goods]. 

Balnaves: bal-nav'es^; b^l-nSv'Ss-; not bol-ne'vis^ [Scot, statesman (1520- 

1579 )]. 

Balnuus: bal-niu'us^; bSl-nu'iis^ [Apocr>T)ha]. 

Balor: baEor^; btiFSr-; 7iot belar^ [A prince in Celtic myth], 
balsam: boEsam^; bal'sam^. 

balsamic: bel-sam'ik^; bal-stim'ic-. TUr. bal-sam'ikk C. & W. give bal- 

sam'ikb bal-snm'ic^, & M. bal-sam'iki; bal-s3,m'ic2, as alternatives. 

Balta: bdEta^; baEta-; not bal'ta^ [Peruv. pres.]. 

Baltazariui: bdl"ta-dza-rEm^; baE'ta-dza-rfni^ [It. vioHnist]. 

Balthasar: bal-the'zar^; b^l-tha^sar- [Apocr;>T)ha]. 

Balthazar: bal-the'zar^; bSl-tha'zar^ [Alasculine personal name]. D. 
Baltasar: bdbta-sari; bal'tii-sarS; Fr. Balthazar: bdPtd"zdr'i; bnPtii^’zar'S; It, 
Baldassare: baFdas-sd'rub balMas-sa'reS; gp. Baltasar: baL''ta-sdr'i; baPta-sar'^. 


3: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; me, get, prey, fSm; hit, See; i=e; S==e; go, n6t, Or. wdn, 
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1: 8 = final; 


FREQUENTLY :\II3PR0N0UNCED 


Baliinger 

banderiila 


habit; aisle; au = oiU; oil; iii = iVi/d; eliin; go; i) = fhin, this. 


Baltis: buFtiz^; balTis-; not baFtiz^ [Inhabit ants of Baltistan]. 

Baltistan: balTi-staii'^; bar'ti-stan'- [A region of N. W. Kashmir]. 
Baluchistan: bd-lu'AEi-stan'^; ba-lu'hjhi-stan' ; not, as frequently heard, 

ba-]u'ki-staiii [Country in S. Asia]. 

baluster: bal'us-tar’-; bah-Gs-ter-. See baxisteh. 

balustrade: bah'us-tred'^; })riV'Gs-trad'-. C. & I. bal-us-tred'^; E. & St. 

bal'us-tred^; M. & TE. bal"c)S-tred'i; TTV baras-tred^. 

Balwhidder: bal'hwid-Qrb: biirhwid-er-; not bobwid-ar^ [A Scottish Pres- 

bjdienan minister in Galt’s “Annals of the Parish”]. 

Balzac: bal'^zak'^; biir'zhc'-; not boUzak'^; nor bdl'^zak'h 

Both the a’s in tliis name approximate to a in “calculus,” but are common^ uiis- 
ropresented as approximating to d as in “art.” No Frenchman ever pronounced the 
name bdl"zdk'i-; bat'zae's & none bdl’^zak': bar''za€' 2 , pronunciations due to miscon- 
ception of sounds or to ignorance. To indicate it pronounced bal-zak'^; bal-zae'^ is 
misleading, for the symbols a & a are clearly misused. See a&k. [Fr. novelist.] 

BambergU bam'burg^; bhm'berg- [County & town of So. Carolina]. 
Bamberg^: bdm'bern^; bam'beru- [Bavarian tovTi]. 

Bamberger: bdm'ber-gar^; bam'bSr-ger^. Also, frequently in U. S. bam'- 

bur-goii [Ger. family name]. 

bambino: bom-bTno^; bam-bi'no-; not bam-bai'no^ [It., little child]. 

bambocciade: bam-becli"i-dd'b* bam-bochT-ad'-; not -bodh'd-ed'^ [A pic- 
ture representing rustic life]. 

bamboo: bam-bu'^; b2.m-b6o'-; never accent the first syllable. 

Bamfyld: bam'fild^; bam'fjdd- [Eng. personal name]. 

Bamoth: be'mefh or -mofh^; ba'moth or -moth^ [Bible]. 

Bamothsibaal: be"mefhs[or-ino£h*]be'3B;ba"moth=[or-nioths]ba'aP[Bible]. 
Ban: ban^; ban- [Apocrypha]. 

Bana: bd'na^; bii'na^ [In Hindu myth, a giant]. 

Banaa: ban'e-8^; bGn'a-a- [Douai Bible]. 

Banaia: ba-ne'ys^J ba-na'ya- [Douai Bible]. 

Banaias: banh-cd'as^; ban'^a-Eas- [Apocrypha]. 

banal: be'naP; ba'nal-. Standard, E., M., & TFr.; the pronunciation ban'- 

sP; ba.n^’aP, is preferred by C., I., & W. 

banana: be-na^n8i;ba-na'na“. Standard (1893),£7.,7., Af., &TF.,b6-nd'na^; 

ba-na'na2; C.&Neiv Standard (1909) ba-nan'ei; Si. & TFr, ba-nS'nek Perry (1775), 
Jameson (1827), Knowles US35), ba-nu'na^; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Enfield GS07), and Smart (1840), ba-ne'nab See ask. 

Banda: bdn^dab* ban'da- [1. District in British India. Dutch islands in 
Malaysia]. 

bandar! : b un-da TB; bGn-da'ri^ [A laborer of low caste in India], 
bandeau: ban-do'^; b3.n-do'^, Standard, C., M., & W.', E. ban'do'^: I. & 

Wt. ban'doi [Fr., a bandlet]. [used by biill-fighters]. 

banderilla: bdn"de-rIlydS‘ ban"de-rilya^* not ban^ds-riFa^ [Sp., a dart 


2: wolf, dft; bdhk, boot; full, rule, cUre, but, btim; oil, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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oarDanan 

i: artistic, art; fat. faro; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, burn; 

foanderillero: bQnMe-n-lye'ro^; banMe-ri-lye'ro-j not banMa-riber-o^ [Sp., 
a bidl^ lighter]. 

bandit; ban'dit biln'ditb In the It. the plural is banditti: ban-dit^ti^; 

ba,n-dit'ti=. 


bandoleer: ban"do-lir'^; b 3 n"do-ler' 2 ^ 

bandoline: ban'do-lin or bSn'do-lIn or -li’n-; not ban'do-lain^ [A hair* 

dressing]. 

Banea: be-nl'a^; ba-ne'a- [Douai Bible]. 

Baneas: be-ni'as^; ba-ne'as- [Douai Bible]. 

Ban4r: ba-ner'b ba-ner'- [Sw. general]. 

Banff; banf^; biinf-; not bdmf^ [Scot, seaport], 
bangalay; bai^-ga-le'^; b^n-ga-la'- [Timber of an Austral, tree]. 
Bangalore: baq'^ga-lor'^; ban"ga-lor'- [District <fe city, British India], 
bangalow: bai^Vlo^; bdng'a-lo- [Austral, palm]. 

Bangkok: bai^'Tok'^; bdng"k6k'- [Capital of Siam]. 

Bangor: ban'ger^; bdn'gor- [City In Me.]. See the next. 

Bangor; baq'gar^; biln'gor^ HVelsh city]. 

Bani^: be'noi^; ba'ni- [Bible]. 

Bani-: bd'ni^; ba'ni^ [Town in P. I.]. 

banian: ban'’y 8 n^; biin'3^an2. C. ban'ian^; & M. ban'i-an^; J. ban'i-an^; 
TFr. ban-yan'i — this was indicated by Sheridan (1780), and preferred by Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Jameson (1827),and Craig (1849'). 
PeiTj" (1775) indicated ban'i-an^ and Knowles (1835), ban'yan'b [East»Ind. tree.] 

Banias: ba-noi'as^; ba-nfas^. Same as Banid. 

Banid: be'nid^; ba'nid- [Apocrypha]. 

Banim: be'mmb* ba'nim^ [Irish novelist]. 

Banlnu: banh-niu^; bSii'i-nu- [Douai Bible], 
banister: ban'is-terb b^nds-ter-. 

An undesirable corruption of baluster used to designate the railing at the side of a 
staircase. Originally baluster was not applied to the rail, but to its bulging supports, 
from their supposed resemblance to the wild=T>omegranate flower. Fr. baluster comes 
from It. balaustra, the wiId*pomegranate flower. [jurisdiction] 

banlieue: bdh'lyu'^; banTytl'- [Land outside a city^s walls but within its 
Bannaia: be-ne^ye^; ba-na'ya^ [Apocrypha]. 

Banneas: ban'i-9s^; b^n'e-as^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Bannui: ba-niu'oi^; ba-nu'P [Douai Bible]. 

Bannus: ban'us^; bS^n'iis® [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Banos (Los): bd'nyos^; ba'nyos^ [Health resort, Luzon, P. I.]. 

banquet: bai 3 'kwet^; ban'kwSt^; not baijlcwit^. 

banquette: baij-ket'^^; ban-kSt'® [Term used in military engineering]. 


2: art, &pe, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me, g6t, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=g: i=e: g«, n6t, or, wdn^ 
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1; a = final; i = habit; aisle; ail = out; ell; iii = tend; <5hm; go; O == sing; fhin, tiiis. 


Banquo: baq'kwo^ or baq'ko’-; ban'kwo- or b2.n'ko- [A Scottish thane in 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth”] 

Bantam: ban-tam'^; ban-tam'- [Dutch E. Ind. residency & town]. — ban- 
tam: ban'temi; biin'tams [A variety’ of fowl]. 

bantay: ban-takb: ban-ty'- [A Philippine watchman or signal station]. 
Banuas: ban'yu-es^; ban'yu-as- [Apocrypha]. 

Banville: ban"\ii'^; bah"vil'“ [Fr. poet, dramatist], 
banyan: ban'yan^; bSn'yan-. See banian. 

banzai [Jap.]: bcm"za-r^; ban"za-i'- [“Ten thousand years!” an exclama- 
tion equivalent to “Long live the King!”]. 

baobab: be'o-bab^; ba'o-bS.b-, Standard, C., & W.; E, ba'e-bdb^; I, be'o- 

babi; AT. ba'o-bab^; St. be'S-bao^i; Wr. be'e-bab^ [Tropical African tree]. 

Bapaume: ba"pom'^; ba'^pom'^ [Fr. historic village], 
baphe: be'fi^; ba'fe-; not beP; nor baf^. [Red pigment]. 

Baptist: bap'tist^; bap'tlst^; not bab'tist^ [Denominational & foreign mas- 
culine personal name]. Fr, Baptiste: ba"tIstO; baptist's; Ger., Baptist: bap'tlstJ; 
bap'tlst^; Gr., Baptistes: bap-ti-stiz'i ; ba,p-ti-ste§' 2 ; it.^ l^ttista: bat-tls'tai; 
bat-tls'tii’; Pg., Baptists: bap-tis'tai; bap-tls'ta^. [rab'as^ [Bible], 

Barabbas: bar-ab'as^; bar-^b'as^; but more frequently ba-rab'es^; ba- 
Baracbel: be-re'keP or baPa-keP; ba-ra'eSF or bS.r'a-e§F [Bible]. 

Barachia: bar'^a-kai'a^; b^x^'a-ei'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Barachiab: bar^a- 
koi'ai; bar"a-cl'fi2 [Bible]. — Barachlas: bar"a-kai'ssi; ba.r"a-€l'a.s2. Same as 

B. \R.4.CHIAn. 

Baraga: bar'a-ga^; bS^r'a-ga^ [County & town in Michigan], 
baragouin : bar'^a-gwah'^ ; bS,r"a-gwM'2 ; C. ba-ra-gwah'^; M. bd"ra-gweh'i; 

TF. ba^'ra^gwan'i [Fr., jargon or unintelligible speech]. 

Baraguay d’Hilliers: ba"ra"ge' di"ya'^; ba''ra"ga' di"ye^^ [Fr. general]. 
Baraiah: bar'h-ai^a^; bar'Vi'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Barak: beTak^; baT^k^ [Bible]. 

barangay: ba"ran-gcii'^; ba'Tan-gy'^ [Section of a Philippine village]. 
Barasa: bar'a-se^; b^r'a-sa^ [Douai Bible]. 

Barataria: ba'Ta-ta'ri-a^; ba'''ra-ta'ri-a-; not -te'n-a^ [An island & town in 

Cervantes’s "Don Quixote”]. 

Barbados: bar-be'doz^j b^-ba'dos^ [Br. island of the West Indies]. 
Barbara: bar'ba-ra^; bar'ba-ra® [Feminine personal name], 
barbarian: bar-bar'i-an^; bar-bdr'l-an^, E. & M.] Standard, bar-be'n-an^; 

C. & TF., bar-be'ri-eni; J. & St., bor-be'ri-ani ; Wr., bar-be'ri-ank 

Note: Altho Dr. March declared the principle that "the accented syllable attract 
the adjacent consonants” (Standard Diet. [1903] p. 2197), he ^d not adopt it in this 
word, nor in such other words as agra'rian, librevrian, secta'rian, tracta'rian, trinita'- 
rian, vegeta'rian of which the penult is obscure. Following the lead of Walker six 
lexicographers give to the antepenult of these words the sound that a has in "ale” 
instead of that which it has in “fare” — the natural sound given to it in speech. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bOOt; full, rple, edre, but, bdrn; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, thus. 
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l>arnaJ>y 

1: a: listxo, Ort; lat, fare; ; pet, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, burn; 

barbarism: bar'bo-rizin^: bdr'ba-nsm-. See next, 
barbarity: bar-barVti^; bar-bir'i-ty- : stress the antepenult, 
barbarous: bar'be-rus^^; bar'ba-rtls-. 

It mur be regarded of some significance that Xlilton . . - makes two syllables of . . . Z)ar- 
larous.. 'That is to sav, he makes them so it we insist upon assigning to the line its exact 
number of feet. Tho's. K. LocxsBURy The Standard of Pronwiciation in English ch. il. 
p. ISO. [H. ’04.: 

Barbaroux: bar"ba''ru'"; bar^'baW- [Fr, revolutionist, 1767-179t]. 

At Bordeaux, the steel fell on the neck ... of Barl)aTO'nx, the chief . . . whoscyalour, in 
the great crisis of the tenth of August had turned back the tide of battle froni the Louvre 
to the Tuileries. Macaul.^y Essays, Barere's Memoirs p. 63S [A. ISSO.] 

Barbauld: boi-'beld^; biir'bald- [Eng, author]. 

barbeau: bar'^bo'^j bar "bo'- [Fr., a decorative pattern on porcelain]. 

Barbe Bleu: barb blu^; barb blu- [Fr., “Blue Beard,” an opera com- 
posed by Dukas]. 

barbecue: bur'bi-kiu^; bar'be-eu-: 6 of the penult obscure, not as in ^^eel.” 
barbel: bar'baB; bar'bel- [A fish]. 

bars^bell; bdr^bel"i; bar'^bgl"^ [A long, barred dumb*bell]. 

Barb§s*Marbois : bcir"be'smdr"bwa'S bar"be'*mar"bwa'- [Fr. statesman; 
negotiated sale of Louisiana to the U. S.]. 

Barberini: bdr"be-iT'nF; bar"be-ri'ni- [It. family]. 

barbet: bui'bet^; bar'bgt^ [A tropical bird]. 

barbette: bdr-bet'^; bar-bet'- [Protective armor on a wardship]. 

Barbey d’Aur^villy: .bar"be' do"re"vI" 3 u'^; bar"be' do"re"vi"yi'2 [Fr. nov- 
elist]. 

Barbier: bar"bye'^; bar"bye'2 [Family of Fr. litterateurs]. 

Barbiere di Seviglia (It.): bdr"bi-e're di se-vi'lya^; bar"bi-e're d'l se-vi'- 
lya* [Opera by Rossini]. 

Barbizon: bdr"bl"zen'^; bar"bi"z6n'- [School of Fr. painters]. 

Barbour: bdr'bar^; bar'bur^ [Scot, poet], 

barcarole: bdr'ke-roF; bar'-ea-roP [Venetian boat:=song]. barcarolle t. 

Barcelona: bar"si-lo'na^ or (Sp.) bar"fhe-lo'na^; bar" 9 e-lo'na 2 or (Sp.) 
bar'''the-lo''na2. In the English pronunciation, sound the e as in “added,” not as in 
“eel” [Sp. pro\dnce & city], 

Barchus: bdr'kus^; bar'efis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Barclay: bdr'kh^; bar'-cly-; Tiot bor-kle'^ [British family name]. 

Barclay de Tolly: bar'kle da tel'h^; bar'cla de tSl'ly^ [Rus. field=marshal]. 

Barcochba: bar-kek'ba^; bar-cb^'ba^ [Jewish revolutionary leader against 
Hadrian, 131-135]. 

Bardeleben: bdr'ds-le"ben^; bar'de-le"b§n2 [Ger. surgeon]. 

Bardesanes: bar"di-se'niz^; bar"d6-sa'nes^ [Syrian theologian, 2d cent.]. 


2 : art, Upe, f3.t, fare, fast, what, all; me, g6t, prfiy, fSrn; hit, ice; i==e; i=e; go, not, or, wdn. 
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1:8 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; «fhin; go; i) = sino; fhiu, this. 


bardiglio: bar-diryo^; bar-diryo- [It. marble]. 

Bardili: bar-di'li^; bar-di'li^ [Ger. philosopher]. 

Bardolph: bur'dolf^; bar'dblf*’ [iNIasouline personal na’.nel. Fr.. Bar- 
^dolphe: bdr'^delf'M bar^doif'^; It., Bardolfo: bar-dobfo^; bar-dorfo-. 

Bardsey: bdrd'zi^; biird'sy- [Island in Irish sea], 
barege: ba-re."'"; ba-rezh'- [Dress=fabric]. See next. 

Bareges: bd''re5'^; ba"rezh'“ [Fr. mfg. town]. 

Barentz: bfi'rents^; ba'rents- [Dutch navigator, 16th cent.] 

Bar&re de Vieuzac: bd"rar' d© viu"zdk'’ ; ba"rer' de viu^zac'- [Fr revolu- 
tionist]. 

Bertrand Barere was bom in tbe year 1755 . . . Bertrand always loved to be ea'b>d Barire 
de I'icucuc, anti ilattered himself with the hope that by the help of this feudal addition to 
his name, he might puSS for a gentleman. 

Macaulay Essays, Barere' s Memoirs p. G27. [ A . ISSO.j 

bargain: bdr'gm^; bar'gin-, C., M., & TTr.; E. & L bdr'gin^; Si. & IF . bdr^- 

geni. The rule cited by Walker has according to his own work exceptions in such 
words as chtlblain, 'porcelain, retail (n,). 

When this diphthong [af] is in a final unaccented syllable the a !s sunk and the i pro- 
nounced short. W-VLKER Cnttcal Pronouncing Dictionary note 20S. 

bargello: bar-jel'lo^; bar-gello- [It., chief of police]. 

Barham: bdr'am^; bar'am- [Eng. humorist]. 

Barhumite: bar-hiu'madd; bar-hu'mit- [Bible]. 

Baria: be-rai'a^; ba-rl'a- [Douai Bible]. 

Bariah: ba-roi'a^* ba-ri'a- [Bible]. 

Baring: barhp^; bdrdng^ [Family of Eng. financiers], 
barite: be'rait^; ba'rit-; E. bar'ait^; M. bar'ait [A mineral]. 

Bar Jesu: bar jFsu^; bar je'su^ [Douai Bible]. 

Bar Jesus: bar jFzus^; bar je'sfis- [Bible]. 

Bar Jona: bar jo'na^; bar jo'na^ [Bible]. 

barken: bark'n^; bark'n^. C., bdr'kan^; E., bark'ani; bark'eni; M. & 
TP., bdr'k’nb 

Barkos: bar'kes^; bar'kos^ [Bible]. 

BartslessDuc: bar'Ma^duk'i; barMe^diic'-: the u indicates a sound between 

diphthongal iu, as heard in “music,” and u in “rule,” which may be approximated by 
combining i with u to respell “dune” (diun.i). [Fr. city.] 

Barmecide: bdr'mi-said^; bar'me-Qid^ : note that the e of the penult is 

unstressed & not e as in “eel” [Princely family of Bagdad of which a story is told in 
the “Arabian Nights”]. 

Barnabas: bdr'na-bas^; bar'na-bas^ [Bible name & a masculine persona] 
name]. Dan , D., Ger., Barnabas: bdr'na-basi ; bar'na-bas2; Fr., Bamabe: bar'- 
na"be'i; bar"na"be' 2 ; It., Barnaba: bdr'na-bai; bar'na-ba2; Pg., Barnabe: bo/na- 
be'i; bar^na-be'2; Sp.^ Bernabe: ber"na-be'i; ber'^na-be's. 

Barnaby: bdr'na-bF; bar'na-by^ [Diminutive variant of preceding]. 


2: wblf, dp; bdbk, b^t; full, rule, cure, but, bGrn; oil, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this 



Barnadfne 

barytes 

1: artistic, art; fat, 
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fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, bum; 


Barnadine: bar'na-din^; bar'na-diri^ [A profligate in Shakespeare's “Mea- 
sure for Mciisore"]. 

Barnard: bar'nard^; bar'nard-; 7iot bar-ndrd'^ [Family name]. 
Barnardiston: bar"n8r-dis't0nb’ bar^nar-disflSn- [Eng. family nan^j. 
Barnardo: bar-ndr'do^; bar-nar'do-; not ba-ndr'do^, as frequently heard 

in England [Eng humanitarian]. 

Barnato: bar-nd'to^; bar-na'to^ [So.=African speculator]. 

Barnave: bar"ndv'^; bar"nav'-; not bar"nav'^; nor bor-nev'^ [Fr. revolu- 
tionist]. 

Barnay: bdr'noi^; bar'ny- [Ger. actor]. 

Barnegat: bdr"m-gat'^; bar^ne-gflt'-: note that e is unstressed and not e as 

in “eel” [Village 6z bay in New Jersey], 

Barnet: bar'net^; bar'nSt-; not bar-net'^; nor bdr'mt^ [Eng. historic city]. 

Barneveldt (Van Olden): van oFden bdr'na-velt^; van ol'dgn bar'ne- 
v^lt= [Dutch patriot (1549? -1019)]. 

Barocci: ba-reeli'i^; ba-roch'i [It painter of 16th cent.]. 

Barocchio: ba-rekld-o^; ba-rbc'ci-o^ [It. architect of 16th cent.]. 

Barodis: ba-ro'dis^; ba-ro'dis- [Apocrypha], 

barograph: bar'o-graf^; bilr'o-graf- [An automatic barometer]. 

barogyroscope: bar'''o-jai'ro-sk6p^; bar"o-gy'ro-scop" [A device for illus- 
trating the rotation of the earth]. 

barometer: ba-remh-tor^; ba-rbm'e-ter^; so also, barometry. Note ac- 
centuation. 

barometric: bar"o-met'rik^; bar"o-m§t'ri-e-. Note accentuation, 
baron: bar'an^; bUr'on^, Standard, C., M., W., & TFr.; E., bar'xjn^; /. & 

St.j bar^'an^. 

baronial: ba-ro'm-aB; ba-ro'ni-aP. 

baroque: ba-rok^^; ba-rok'^; not bd"rok'^; nor ba-rok'^ [Fr,, grotesque]. 
Barotseland: ba-ret'si-land^; ba-r5t'se-13,nd^ [Region of N. W. Rhodesia], 
barouche: ba-ru^'^; ba-rugh'^ [Four=wheeled vehicle]. 

Barra: bdr'a^; bar 'a- [Scot, island]. 

barracan: bar'a-kan^; b^rVcdn- [A water-proof fabric: from Pers. harak, 

stuff made of camel’s hair]. 

barracoon: bar"a-kun'^; bS;r"a-'e6on'2 [A slave-pen], 
barracuda: bar'^a-ku'da^; b§,r"a-€u'da2 [West-Ind. pike-hke fish], 
barrad: bar'ad^; bS^r^Sd^ [Conical cap once worn by the Irish], 
barrage: bdrhj^; bar^ag^; not bdr^ejk 

barranca: ba-raq'ka^; ba-rdn'ea^ [A steep-sided gorge], barrancot. 
Barras: bd"rdb' ba^ra'^; not ba"ra'b* nor bd"ras'^ [Fr. revolutionist]. 

2 : art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; me, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; i=S; g5, ndt. Or, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au out; oil; iii = feud; <fhin; go; rj = sing; thin, this. 


Barre: bar'i^; [A city in Mass, or Vt.]. 

Barrel bd"re'^; ba"re'2 officer & British legislator]. 

barrel: bar'eB; bS-r'Sl^; not bdr'eB; nor bar'crB. 

barricade: bar"i-ked'^; bdr"i-cad '2 obstruction]. 

barrier: bar'i-ar^; bar'i-er^. Sheridan (1780) and Enfield (1807) indicated 

bar'yarh Pope rimed it with near: 

’Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier! 

For ever sep’rate, yet for ever near. Pope Essay on Man, Ey. I. v. 215. 

Barrot: bd"ro'^; ba"ro'“ [Fr. statesman], 
barry: bdr'i^; bar'y^ [Divided into bars]. 

Barry; bar'i^; bS^r'y^ [Family name]. 

Barsabas: bdr'sa-bas^; bar'sa-bas^ [Bible]. 

Barsaith: bdr'si-ith^; bar'sa-Ith^ [Douai Bible]. 

BarssursAube; bar'=sur*ob'^; bar'^sur^ob'^ [Fr.town; battle Feb. 27, 1814]. 
Bart: bdr^; bar^: the t is silent [Fr. naval hero of 17th cent.]. 

Bartacus: bdr'te-kus^; bar'ta-efis^ [Apocrypha]. [cent.]. 

Bartas: bor^ta'^; bar^ta'^: the s is silent [Fr. soldier & diplomat of 16th 
Barth: bdrt^j bart^ [Ger. explorer]. 

Barth^Iemi: bdr"te'le'''mi'^; bar"te'l§"mi'2 [Fr. form of Bartholomew]. 

g^^^^^®’|bdr"tez'i; bar^tez'^; not bar"te' [Fr. physician of ISth cent.]. 

Bartholdi: bdr"t6l"(h'^; bar^'toF'di'^; not bor-theFdi^ [Fr. sculptor]. 
Bartholin: bdr'to-lin^; bar'to-lin^ [Dan. physicians of 17th cent.]. 
Bartholo: bdr"to"lo'^; bar^to'fio'^ [In Kossini’s opera, “II Barbiere di 

Seviglia,” the guardian of Rosine]. 

Bartholomew: bor-thel'o-miu^; bar-thSl'o-mu^ [Bible name, & masculine 

personal name]. Dan., Bartholomaeus: bdr"to-lo-me'usi;bar"to-lo-m§'i;s2; D.,Bar- 
tholomeiis; bar-tePo-me'usi; bdr-tftPo-me'vsS; Ger. & Sw., Bartbolomaus: bdr^- 
to-lo-me'us^; bar^to-lo-ma'i^s^. See also Bartolom]^. 

Bartimseus: bdr"ti-mi'us^; baF'ti-me'us^ [Bible]. BartimeusJ. 

Bartolom^: Bartholomew. Fr., bdr"t6"l6"me'^; bar"t6"l6''me'2; gp.^ bar- 
t6"lo-me'i; bar-t 6 "lo-me'' 2 ; It., Bartolomeo: bor-to'To-me'oi; bar-t6"lo-m§'o2; Pg., 
Bartolomeu; bor-to'do-me'ui; bar-to'lo-me'ij*. 

Bartolozzi: bdr^to-let'zi^; bar"to-16t'zi2 [It. engraver]. 

Barttelot: bdr'ti-let^; bar'te-lbt^ [Eng. family name]. 

Baruch: be'ruk^,* ba^rtic^ [Bii^je], 

Bar wick: bar'ik^; bS-rfic^j bdr'wik^ [Eng. family name]. 

Barye: ba"ri'^; ba'^ry'^; a as in “art," not as in “ask" [Fr. sculptor], 
baryta: bs-raFte^; ba-ry'ta^ [Barium oxid]. 
barytes: ba-rai'tiz^; ba-ry'teg^ [Barite]. 


2: wolf) dfi; bobk, boot; fi^, rule, ciire, but, btim; 611, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 


Barzillai 

Bassora 

1: ariisLie. art; fat. 
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fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obej', go; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 


Barzillai: bar-ziiVai, -zii'ai, or bar-zil'a-i, -zil'i, or -zil'a- [Biblej. 

Basaia: ba-se'ya*; ba-sa^ya- [Douai Bible]. 

Basaloth: bas'e-letli^; bfis'a-lotli- [Apocrypha], 

basalt : ba-s5lt'-; ba-sait'-; not bas'olt^. The eight modern dictionaries are 

in tae preference for the first prominciaTiou here indicated, but four give 
also the .‘second form (baa'elti) as alternative. [Igneous rock.] 

basaa: baz'an^; bas'an- [Sheepskin used in bookbinding], 
foasssbleu: bd''-blu'^; ba"=blu'- [Fr., '‘bluestocking,’’ a literary woman]. 
Bascama: bas’ko-mci^; bas'ea-ma- [Apocr3T3ha]. 
basciae: bs-sin'-; ba-^'in'- [Designating a type of watcKcase]. 

Basedow: bd'z6-dob‘ ba'.se-do-; not bas'a-dau^ [Ger. educator]. 

Basel: bu'zeB; bii'sSl- [Swiss cit\i. 

Basemath: bas'i-math^; bhs’e-math- [Douai Bible]. 

Basey: bd’sol^; ba'sy- [Towm in Samar, P. I.]. 

Baslian: be'shon^; ba'shan-; not be"sTian'^ [Bible]. 

Basban ^ havotb = jair: be'slian - he'Veth = jc'ir^; ba'shan ^ ha'Voth-ja'fr^ 

[Bible]. 

bashaw: bs-slio'^; ba-sha'- [Pasha]. 

Bashemath: baslih-mathb bash'e-math^ [Bible]. 

bashUbazouk: basli'h==bd-zuk'i; bfish"i=ba-zitk'-; not ba-zaul?:'^ [Irregular 

Ottoman soldier]. 

BashkirtseS': bash-kir'tsey^; bash-kir'tsSv^ [Hus. artist & author], 
basic: be'sik^; bfdsic-. 

basicity: ba-sish-tib ba-sig'i-ty-; not be"si-sit'i^. 

Basil: baz'il or be'ziB; bfis'il or ba'siP [1. Father of the Church. 2. A 

masculine personal name] Dan., D., Ger., & Sw., Basilius: ba-zi'ii-usB ba-aidi-uss ; 
Pr., Basile: Yta'zlV^; bu^'s’il'’^; It., Pg., & Sp., Basilio: ba-si'll-oB ba-sidi-o^; Hus., 
Yasilli: va-sIdyU; va-sldyi^. 

basilar: bash-iarb' biish-iar-; not baz'il-ar^ [Pert, to a base], 
basilary: bas'i-la-rP; bS^sh-la-ry^; not “le"rib 
basilica: ba-siFi-kab ba-sUh-ca-. 

Basilides : bas''h-lcii'dizb bas"i-Ii 'des^ [Gr. Gnostic of Alexandria (2d cent.)] 
Basilis: basVlisb* bSsh-lIs® [Bible]. 

Basiliscus: basVhs'kusb b3,s"i-lis'-etis2 [Gr. emperor (5th cent.)], 
basilisk: bas'i-liskb’ biis'i-hskb Standard & C.; E., M., St,, & W., bazh- 

lislO; J. bazdl-iskB TFr. baz'i-hsk. 

Abornethy favors Standard & C ; Phyfe favors J.; W,, rejecting the American pro- 
nunciation, now favors the English, winch was rendered by Walker bazd-Iiskb 

basin: be^sn^; ba'sn-. 

Basingstoke: be'zii3-stokb' ba'gfng-stok^ [Eng. borough & canal]. 


2: art, ape, fiit, fare, fast, what, ail; me, get, prey, fern; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; gii, not, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Barzillai 

Bassora 


1: D = nnal; l = habit; aislo; au = out: eil; m = frwd; dhin; go; 0 = fcin' 7 : Oim, this. 


bask: baak^; bask-; E. bask^; I. <fc St. baskk See ask. 

basket: bas'ket^; bas'kSt-; E., bask'etk J., St., TU., bas'ketk 3/., bas'- 

kiti; pr. bas'kati. TT. here .-supports the Scottish pronunciation. In Gt. Brit, the 
word is as frequently heard bas'keti as it is bas'ket^. 

BasUth: bas'litlii; bSs'lith^ [Bible]. 

Basmath: bas'mafh^; b&s'matli- [Bible]. 

Basnage de Beauval: bd"nd3' da bo"vdl'U ba'^nazh' de bo'Viil'- [Fr. writers 
(17th cent.)]. 

Basoche: bd'^zosli'i; ba"so9li'- [A Fr. gild of clerks (1-itli to ISth cents.)]. 

Basque: bask’- or (Fr.) bdsk^; bask- or (Fr.) bask-; St. & Tl>. bask^ [P^ace 
in Pyrenees]. 

bas-relief: bd"^n-lif'^; ba'Lre-lef'-: originally, & still in England, bas''- 

ra-lifa, m , 

bass (a.) : bes^; bas^ [Low in tone or compass, as a voice], 
bass (7^.): bas’; bas- [Fish]. 

Bass: bas^; bas^ [Eng. naval surgeon: explorer]. 

Bassa: bas'e^; bSs'a- [Apocrypha]. 

Bassai: bas'i-ai^; bS.s'a-i- [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. Same as Bassa. 
Bassauio: bas-sct'ni-oi; bas-sa'ni-o^ [In Shakespeare’s “jMerchant of 

Venice,” Portia’s lover]. 

Bassareus: bas^e-rus’- or ba-se'ri-us^; biisVius- or ba-saTe-hs- [A sur- 
name of Dionysos]. 

Bassarid: bas'e-rid^; biis'a-rid-; not be-seTid’- [A bacchant]. — Bassarides: 

bas'a-n-dizi; bjls''a-ri-de.s2 [Plural of Bassaeid]. 

Bassein: ba'^sen'^; ba^'sen'^ [Brit. Ind. seaport]. 

Basses- Alpes: bds''=zdlp'^; bas"=zalp'- [Fr. dept.]. 

Basses-Pyren^es: basUpi"re"ne'^; bas"=pyYe/ne'2 [Fr. dept.], 
basset: basket or be-set^’-; biis'et- or ba-sSt'-; E. bds'seU-; I. & St. bas'set^; 

M. basht^; IFr. bas'ati; Walker bas'siti [A card^game like faro]. 

Basse-Terre: bdsUtar^’-; bas'Lter'^ [West^Ind. seaport]. 

bassine: bas-in'^; bas-in'- [An edge of a watch^^case]. 

bassinet: bash-neU-; bhs'i-nSt^; not ba-si-net^^; nor bas'ln-et^ [A child’s 

wicker cradle], 

bassist: bes'ist^; bas'ist^ [A bass^singer]. 

basso: bds'so^; bas'so^ [It., a bass=singer or part]. — b. eantante: kdn- 

tdn'tei; ean-tan''te2 [High bass], — b. ostinato: es^ti-nn'toi; 6s"ti-na''to2 [Ground 
bass]. — b. prof undo: pro-fun'doi; prorfiin'do^ [The lowest bass]. 

Bassompierre: bu"seh"pyar'^; ba"s6h"pyer'’^ [Fr. diplomat & soldier], 
bassoon: ba-stin'^; b^-sdon'^; not ba-sun'^ [Reed musical instrument]. 
Bassora: bds’o-rs^; bas^o-ra-; not bas-so're’- [Turk, vilayet). 


2*. wqH, dp; book, b<5bt; fqll, rule, cure, but, bftrn; oil, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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basso^srilievo : bd'sc-ri-iyeVoi; bti'^so=ri-lye'vo^ [It., bas=relief]. 
bass-relief: bas"'ri-M'^; bas"=re-lef'2. 

Bastai: bas'ti-oi^; bds'ta-I- [Apocn-pha]. 

bastard: bas'tard^; biis'tard-, Standard, C., E., St., & W.; I. bas'turdb* M. 

& TTr. bas'tardb See ask. 

Bastbai: bas'fhi-ai^; b3.s'tba-i- [Apocrj^Dha (R. V.)]. 

Bastia: bas-tl'a^* bas-ti'a-; frequentl}" Anglicized bas'ti-a^ [Corsican sea- 
port]. 

Bastiat: bds'''ti"a'^; basYi"a'^ [Ft. economist]. 

Bastide: bas"tld'b* bas"tid'- [Fr. litterateur]. 

Bastien-Lepage: bds''tl''dn'dd-pd5'i; bas'''ti''an'4e-pa2]i'2 [Fr. painter]. 
Bastile: bas-tll'b’ bds-til'-, Standard, C., E., I., St., & TFr.; M. & TF. bas- 

til'i; Pr. ba'^stil'i; bk^stir^. Spelled also Bastille but pronounced the same [Famous 
Fr, prison fortress, destroyed in 1780]. 

bastinado: bas''ti-ne'dob‘ biis"ti-na'do2. Walker bas-ti-ne'dob 
bastion: bas'ti-en^; bds'ti-on-; A^ew Standard bas'dlien^; C. bas'tien^; E. 

bas'ti-uni; I. bas^ti-eni; M. bas'ti-ani; St. bast'yeni; TFr. bast'yeni. The New Stan- 
dard & Webster both prefer the pronunciation recorded by Walker in 1791, and now 
seldom or never heard. Dr. March in Standard (1893 & 1903) indicated bas'tiuni as 
his preference. 

Basutoland: ba-sti'to-landb* ba-su'to-l^nd- [Brit, colony in S. Afr.]. 
Batanes: ba-td^nes^; ba-ta'nes^; 7ioi be-te'niz [P. I. group]. 

batardeau: bd"tdr''do^^ or bat"ar-d6'^; ba"tar"d6'2 or bat'^ar-do'^ [Fr., a 
wall across a ditch; used in fortifications], 
batavia^: be-te^vi-9^; ba-ta'vi-a^ [A variety of twilled goods]. 

Batavia-: ba-td'vi-a^; ba-ta'\d-a- [Capital of Java]. 

bateau: bd"to'b’ ba'^to'^; not bat^o^ [Fr., boat]. — bateaux: bd"to'b ba"- 

t 5'2 [PI, of preceding]. 

Bateson: bet'ssn^; bat'son^ [Eng. family name]. 

bath: bafh^; bath^, Standard, C., M., & W.; E., I., St, & TFr., bdfb. 

The earlier lexicographers all indicated for the a in this word the sound it has in “art.” 
See ASK. 

Bathala: bd'^ta-ld'^; ba"ta-la'2; not ba-fhdlle^ [1. In Tagalog myth, the 
Supreme Being. Among Christian Filipinos, the infant Jesus], 

bathe: beth^; bath^; not bath^; nor beth^. 

bathetic: ba-thet'ik^; ba-thSt'ie^ [Of the nature of bathos], 

bathic: bath'ik^; b^th'ic [Pert, to depth or the deep sea]. 

bathing: be'thiq^; ba'thing^, Standard, C., E.', New Standard, M., I., St, 

W.f & TFr., bethfigi; bath'ings. Notwithstanding that six out of nine modem dic- 
tionaries prefer bSdi'iQi, the promm elation is not only unnatural, but one seldom or 
never heard. Distinguish from bath'ing, bafh'mq bS,th''ing2, to give a bath to. 
bathorse: bat'hers'^b Standard, C., & TF., or {Eng.) bd'hers''^, M.; bS^t'- 
h6rs"2 or {Eng.) ba'hors"2; E. bet'hersi; I. batTiers^; Wr., be'hers^ [A paokhorse used 
by an oflficer on campaign]. 

2: Srt, ape, fSt, fare, fast, wh^rt, ftU; mS, g6t, prfiy, f6m; hit, Ice; i=S; I— g6, ndt, dr, w6ii 
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bathos: be'fhes^; ba'thSs^ [A descent from the elevated to the common- 

place style in writing], 

Bath:srabbim: bafh"'rab'im^; ba-tM-rSlblm^ [Bible]. 

baths: bafhs^ or bathz^; baths^ or bath§-; C. & TF. bathz^; E., St., & TFr. 
bathzi. 

Bathsheba: bafh-slii'be^ or bafh'^-ba^: bS^th-she'ba- or bilth'she-ba^ 

[Bible], 

Bath:sshua: bafh''=s'hu'a^; b^th^^shii'a^ [Bible]. 

Bathuel: ba-fhu'eB; ba-thu'Sl- [Douai Bible]. 

Bathurst: bdth'urst^; bath'urst^; not bath'tirst^ [1. Eng. family name. 3. 

Austral, town and county]- 

bathybic: bath'i-bik^; b2.th'3"-b5Cc-. See next entry. 

bathybius: be-fhib'i-us^; ba-thyb'i-hs^ [A jelly ==like substance on the 

ocean bed]. Compare preceding. 

Bathycles: bafh'i-kliz^; bS-th'y-eleg^ [Gr. sculptor of the 6th cent.]. 

bathymeter; ba-fhimh-tar^; ba-thjhn'e-ter^ [An instrument for measur- 

ing ocean depths], 

Bath^zacharias: ba€h=zak"a-rai'9si; bS.th^zlie'Vrl'as^ [Apocr 3 rpha]. 

batiste: ba-tist'^; ba-tist'^ [Cambric: French term, from its reputed in- 

ventor Baptiste]. 

batman: bat'man^, C., E., M., & TF., or bdt'msn^ Standard] bdt'man® or 
bat'man^. I. bat'mani ; St. & Wr. be'mani. [One in charge of a bati*horse.] 

batman: bat'man^; bdt'man^ [Turk, weight]. 

batology : be-teFo-ji^; ba-tbl'o-^s. bat'ol-o-jF [In botany, the science 

of brambles]. 

baton: bat'an^, Standard, C., & M.; bat'on®. E. & I. bat'en^; St. bd'teg^; 

W. ba'^ten'i; Wr, ba-ter)'^. The Fr. pronunciation bd^ten'i; barton's (fi as in “art/' 
not a as in “ask”)» is occasionally heard. 

Baton Bouge: bat'an rus^ or {Fr.) ba"teh' rusS* b^t'on ruzh^ or {Fr.) ba*"- 
tbn' ruzh^ [Capital of La.]. 

batourde [Fr.]: bd'Turd'^; ba"t\ird'2 spring=board used by acrobats]. 

Batrachia: ba-tre'ki-a^; ba-tra'ki-a^; not bat'rak-i-a^ [A group of reptiles]. 
So also ba-tra'chi-an. 

batrachite: bat'ra-koit^; bS,t'ra-eit^ [A toadstone]. 

Batrachomyomachia: bat^^ra-ko-moi-em^'a-koi'a^ j bS,t^^ra-eo-my-5m^a- 

ci'as. Same as Batbachomtomacht. 

Batrachomyonqiachy: bat''^ra-kO-mai-em'a-ki^; bdt'‘'ra-€0-my-(5m'a-ey^ [A 

parody on the Iliad, treating of the battle between the frogs and the mice]. 

battalia: ba-tedi-a^; ba-ta'li-a^; not ba-teryah M. ba-tal'ya^ [The main 

part of an army]. 

battels: batlz^; bdt'l§2 [In Eng., the charges for board & tuition at a 

university], 

Zi wolf, do; bobk, b«bt; full, rule, cdre, bfiit, btim; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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battement: bat'niant^ or (Fr,) bat^'iiidn'i; bdt'ment- or (Fr.) bat'^man'^ 

[A trill or quaver in singing]. 

Battenberg (Prince Louis of): bd'teii-berii^; ba'ten-bSrH^. Also as 

Anglicized, more coninionly, bat'n-burgi; bat'n-berg^ [British admiral]. 

Battersea: bat'ar-si^; bdt'er-se- — in tliis word the ultima is not obscured 
[District of South London]. See Anglesey. 

Batthyanyi: bet-yun'>i^; bSt-yan'ju-; mi bat'^ti-dn'yi^ [Hung, patriot]. 
Battista: See Baptist. 

battue: ba^tu'y Standard, C., & TF.; not (Phjde). 

Batum: ba-tum'^; ba-tiim'^ [Rus. seaport on the Black Sea]. 

Battye: bat'i^; bdt'y- [Eng. family name]. 

Baubo: bo'bo^; ba'bo-; not bau'bo [In Gr. rntTh, a woman of Eleusis who 

tried to cheer De meter with ribaldry]. 

bauch: bdH^; ban- [Scot., weak; distasteful]. 

Baucis: ba'sis^; ba'^is-; not bau'sis [In m\i:h, a Phrygian peasant woman, 
wife of Philemon, who welcomed Jupiter & Mercury]. 

baudekiu: be'di-kin^; ba'de-kin^; riot bed'kin^ [Brocaded silk fabric]. 
Baudelaire: bo^'da-lar'S* boMe-ldr'^; not bo^dlar'^ [Fr. poet]. 

Baudouin: bo"dwah'^; boMw^Sn'- [Fr., Baldwin]. 

Baudry: bo'''dri'^; bo^dry's [iTr. painter], 
baugh: bdH^; ban^. Same as bauch. 

Baume: bo'^me'^; bS'^me/^; not bau"me'^ [Fr. chemist]. 

Baumgarten: baum'gdr-ten^: boum'gar-t^n^ [Ger. philosopher]. 

Baumgarten . . . founded esthetics as a science. New Standard Diet. s.v. p. 240, 

Bautaiu: bd^'tan'b* bo^t^h'^ [Fr. philosopher]. 

Bautzeu: baut'sen^; bout's^n^ [City in Saxony where Fr. defeated Rus. 
& Pius., May 20-21, 1813]. 

bauxite: boz'cdt^; bozW. C. & IF. bo'zoit^; E. bez'oitb* /. bos'oit^ [A 

mineral, the chief source of aluminum]. 

Bayai: bav'i-cdb* biiv'a-I^ [Bible]. 

bayette [Fr.]: ba'^vet'^’ ba'V^t'^; Twt be-vet'^ [A bib]. 

Bayiad: be'vi-ad^; baM-Sd^; mt bav'i-ad^ [Satirical poem by William 

Gifford printed in London in 1794]. 

bayolet [Fr.]; bdVo^le'^; ba^vo'^le'^ [A peasant^woman’s head^^dress], 
ba'wbee; be-bF^; ba-be'^ [Scot., a haEpenny]. 

bayadere: ba''y&“Clir'^; ba'^ya-der'^; not be"a-dir'i [The Fr. name for a 

nautch^girl: used occasionally in Eng. literature]. 

Bayard (de) ; bd'^ydr'^; ba"yar'2 — the d is silent; pronounce both a’s as in 
“art” ; notB.3 in “ask.” C. be'ard^. Some educated persons pronounce it ba-ydrd'^ [Fr. 
knight, Pierre du Terrad, “without fear and without reproach”]. 


2: art, aoe, fat, fare, f^t, wh^t, all; me, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; i=§; go, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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Bayard: boi'erd^; by'ard- [Am. family name]. 

Bayeux: bd^yu'’-; ba"yu'^ [Fr. city, famous for its tapestry ascribed to 

Matilda, queen of William the Conqueror]. 

Bayith: bd'yifh^; ba'yith" [Bible (R. V.)]. 
bayla: boi'ia^; by'la^ [Sp. gipsies’ song and dance]. 

Bayle: beP; baP [Fr. philosopher]. 

Baylen: boi-len'^; by-len'- [Sp. town where the Fr. surrendered to the 
Sp., July 19, 1808]. 

Bayonne^: ba"y6n'^; ba"y5n'- [Fr. city]. 

Bayonne^: be-on'^; ba-on'^ [City in New Jersey], 
bayou: bcd'u^; by'\i“ [A sluggish water=course from a lake or bay]. 
Bayreuth: bod-reit'^; by-r5it'-. Same as Baireuth. 
bazaar: ba-zdrP; ba-zar'-. 

Bazaiue: ba"zen'i; ba"zan'- [Fr. marshal; surrendered Metz, Oct. 27, 
1870, with 6,000 officers and 170,000 men, to Germans]. 

Bazatha: baz'a-tha^; b2.z'a~tha2 [Douai Bible]. 

Bazeilles: bd"ze'y9^J ba^ze'ye- [Fr. village; scene of heroic defense, Sept. 
1, 1870J. 

Bazin: bd"zah'i; ba'^zah'^ [Fr. novelist]. 

Baziothia: baz"i-o'fhi-a^; bS^zT-^Thi-a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Bazlith: bazlith^; bS^z^lith^. Same as Bazltjth. 

Bazluth: bazlufh^; b^zldth^ [Bible], 
bdella: deFa^; dSFa^ — the b is silent [A leech]. 

bdellium: deFi-trm^; dSl'i-hm^. By Walker pronounced as two syllables, 

del'yum^ [A gum resin or a gem]. 

beacon: bi'kan^; be^con^, Standard^ C., & M.; E. bl'kun^; I., St., & TFr. 
bi'kni; W. blTs’ni. 

Beaconsfield: bi'kanz-fild^; be'eong-feld^ [Eng. statesman]. 

Altho an alternative pronunciation, bek'anz-fild^; bSe'ong-feld^, is recorded by the 
m(^ern dictionaries, all prefer the first pronunciation recorded here. Lippincott’s 
“Gazetteer” prefers bek'anz-fild^ an affected pronunciation traced to local- corruption 
of the name of the Buckingham town. Benjamin Disraeli admitted only bl'kanz-fild^, 
the pronunciation which prevailed in London dtiring the 17 years of the writer’s 
residence there. 

Beaiiah: bi’'e“lai^a^; be^a-li'a^ [Bible]. 

Bealoth: bi-elefh or -lofh^; be-alSth or -loth^ [Bible]. 

beard: bird^;berd2. Kenrick noted this word was frequently pronounced 
to rime with heard (hurdi ; herd^) ; Buchanan & Sheridan pronounced it bird; Johnston 
rimed it with laird; Perry and Walker gave it beerd (blrdi; berd^). The poets wrote 
Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer’d 

Their reverend persons to my heard. Butler Hicdihraa 

Some thin remains of chastity appear’d 

Ev’n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Drtdbh 

2: wQlf, dfi; bd5k, bSbt: full, rjile, clire, but, b<lrn; 611, b6y; go, ^em; iok; thin, ttiis. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prfy; hit, police; obey, go; net, dr; full, rule; but, burn, 

It is astonishing that such a man os John Philip Kemble should fly in the face of the 
acce|)ted usage of his time and adopt the absurd pronunciation bird as he did wnen 
reciting such couplets as: 

And yet by authors ’tis aterrtd 
He made use only of his bt.ard. 

This equal shame and envy sfirr'd 
In the enemy that one should beard. 

In the Percy “Reliques of Ancient English Poetry” occur the following lines: 

I’ll take her father by the heard. 

I’ll challenge all her kindred; 

Bach dastard soul shall stand a f card 
My w*rath shall no more be hindered. 

And in Dryden’s translation of Vergil’s “.Eneid” we find: 

We look behind: then view his shaggy heard. 

His clothes were tagg’d with morns and filth, his limbs besmear'd. 

Shakespeare ('“Love’s Labor’s Lost,” act ii, sc. 1) rimed “beard” with the old soimd 
of “heard” — heerd (see Introductory pp, ix, x), when he wrote: 

Pray you. Sir, who«ie daughter? 

Her mother’s. I have heard. 

God’s blessing on your heard! 

B^arn: be'^am^i; be'^am'^ [Fr. department where Henry of Navarre was 

bom at Pau, its capital]. 

Bearnais (le): be'^ar'^ne'^; be'^ar^na'^ [Cognomen of King Henry of 

Navarre], 

Bearnaise: be"dr"nez'i; be'^ar^'n^'^ [Fr., in cookery, characterizing a 

sauce made from egg*yolks, oil or butter, vinegar, minced onions, etc.]. 

beat: bit^; bet 2 . The past time of this verb is pronounced as the present, 

notwithstanding that the past time of mt is pronounced eti; gt* Late in the ISth 
century, and early in the 19th, the Irish pronounced it to rime with bet, probably from 
a supposed analogy with eat. Therefore, it may be appropriate to point out here that 
while eai is derived from A.^S, cfan, which has a?f for its perfect tense, beat may be 
traced to A.*S. bedtan, which has bedt for its perfect tense. In A.-S. a?, when short or 
unaccented, approximates in sound to a as in “fare,” ae as in “faery,” or ai as in 
“fairy”; but when long or accented to ea as in “deal.” A.*S. e when short or unac- 
cented approsdmates in sound to c as in “met” ; but when long or accented to ee as in 
“ne^”; A.^S. o short or unaccented approximates to o as in “for,” and when long or 
accented to oo as in “stool.” Compare ate; eat. 
b^atlUe: be'^a'^til'S* be^a'^til'^ [Fr., in cookery, a delicacy, as sweetbread, 

served separately]. 

Beaton: bi'tan^ or be'tan^; be'ton® or be'ton^ [Scot, family name]. 

Beatrice: bi'a-tris^ ; be'a-trlg^ [Feminine personal name], Dan., D., Ger., 
& Sw., Beatrix: b§-a'trikai; b§-a'trlks>; Fr., Beatrice: be^a'^tiis'i; be'^a^trlg^®; It., 
Beatrice: be^'a-trl'dhSi; bg^a-trl'chg*; Pg. <fe Sp., Beatrlz: be'^a-tris'i; b§^a-tris'*. 

Beattie: bi'ti or (Sc,) be'ti^; be'ti or (Sc.) ba'ti® [Scot. poet]. 

Beatty: bit'i^; bet'y^ — the ultima is obscure [1. Eng. family name. 3. 

British vice-admird]. 

Beau Brummel: bo brum'eR; bo brtba'SR [Eng. exquisite]. 

Beaucalre: bo^ar'^; bo*'€^r'* [Fr. town]. 

Beaucaire de B^gulllon: bo*k:ar' da be^gi'^yofi'^; bo^c^r' de b§*'^*'y6n'® 

[Fr. historian & theologian of 16th cent.]. 


2: art, 5pe, f&t, fare, fitet, what, ftU; m6, g€t, prgy, f?5m; hit. Ice; I=e; I=§; g5, ndt, Or, wdn. 
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1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ell; ili = ieud\ (Thin; go; g = Bing', thin, this. 


Beauchamp^: bl'dham^; be'cham- [Eng. family name]. . 

Sometimes, as in such proper names bs Beauchamp, “Belvoir,” “ Cholmondeley,” “Cock- 
bum,” “Marjorlbanks,” even the pretence of an agreement between the written word and 
the spoken will have been abandoned. 

Trench English Past and Present p. 335. iK. P. t. & co., 1889.] 

Beauchamp^: bo"slian'^; bo^ghan'^ [Fr, historian], 
beauclerc: bo'klurk^; bo'-elere^ [A fine scholar]. 

beauclerk: boTIurk^; bo'clerk^ Standard & C.; M., SLj W., Wr., & 

Walker, bo'kldrki. The pronunciation preferred by the Eng lexicographers is a sur- 
vival of a practise, prevalent in the middle of the ISth century, of pronouncing as ar 
in “far” the letters er in such words as “merchant,” “servant,” “service,” and “ser- 
geant,” an idiosyncrasy still retained in pronouncing the last of these words. 

beaufin: bo'fm^; bo'fin^; not bo'finb nor biu'fin^ [A variety of apple]. 
Beaufort: bo'fart^; bo'fort^ [Eng. family and Am. geographical name]. 
Beauharuais (de): da bo"dr"ne'^; de bo^'ar"na'2 — note that the h is silent 

[Fr. family name. Josephine de Beauharnais, Empress of France, wms the widow of 
Alexander, Viscount de Beauharnais (guillotined July 23, 1794), before she married 
Napoleon I.]. 

Beauharnois: b6"dr"nwd'^; bo'^'^^nwa'^; not bo'er-neis^ [Canadian dist. & 

capital]. 

beaussideal: bo'^oi-di'aF; b6'4-de'aP, Standard, C., & TF.; 7. bo oi-di'aP; 

M. bo"ai-di'aF; St. bo'oi-di'aP; Wr. bo'a-dP-aFk 

Beaujolais: bo" 3 oTe'^; bo^'zhoTa'^ [A wine^producing district of France], 
Beaulieu^: bo'fiyu'b* boTyfi'^ [i, Fr. Benedictine abbey founded 885. 5?. 

Fr. faniib' name]. 

Beaulieu^: biu'h^; bu'ii^ [Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp. 
Beaumarchais (de): da bo"mar"^e'^; de bo"mar'' 9 ha '2 [Fr. dramatist; 

author of The Barber of Seville], 

Beaumaris: bo-me'ns^; bo-maTis^; not bo-mar'is^ [Welsh city on Anglesey], 
beau monde: bo mond^; bo mond^ [F., the world of fashion]. 

Beaumout: bo'ment or (F.) bo'^men'^; bo'm6nt or (F.) bo^'mbn'^; not 

biu'mont^ [1, Eng. dramatist. 3. Am. surgeon]. 

Beaumout de la Bonnidre: b6"men' da la ben^'yaF^; b6''m6n' de la bCn*^- 

y^r's — Bon should be pronounced as in Fr bonne, bonne hovche, giving o the sound it 
has in “not” and not, as sometimes erroneously, that which it has in “go,” nor that 
of Fr. hon (good) befii. 

Beauregard: bo're-gard^; boTe-gard® [Am. general]. 

Beau Sabreur (le): la bo sd*brur'^; le bo saT)rfir'® [Fr., the fine swords- 

man: sobriquet of Murat]. 

beaus^aut: bo^se'^on'^; bo^sg'^an'^ [The standard and the battle-cry of the 

Knights Templars]. 

beauteous: biu'ti-us^; bu'te-fis®, Standard, C., &:W.;E.& Wr. biu'te-xjB^; 

I. biu'ti-usi; M. biu'ti-usi; St. biQ'ti-usi; Walker biu'cHiI-nai; Sheridan biQ'cShasi. 
The Imperial, a Scot tish publication, is the only modern dictionary that indicates the 
sound of long e (preferred by Phyfe) for the penult. 

Beauvais; bo'Ve^^; boVa^^ [Fr. cathedral city]. 

3: wQlf, dft; bdfek, bfiot; full, rule, ottre, bikt, bdm; 6il, bdy; go, kem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: anibtic, art; fat, fare; fast; K^t, prey; Mt, police; obey, go; aOt, or; full, rule; but, burn; 

beauxssesprits: b6z'=es''pn'^; boz'=Ss"pri'^ [Fr., wits: plural of hehesprit]. 
Bebal: bi'bi-ai or beb'i-ai^; be'ba-i or bSb'a-i- [Bible]. 

Bebel: be'beB; be'bSF; ml bebl [Ger. publicist; Socialist leader]. 
Bebryces: bi^bn-sizi or bi-broi'siz^; be'bry-^es- or be-bry'geg- [A mythical 

people said to be ot Thracian origin. See Amyctis.] 

because: bi-kez'^; be-eag'^; 7ioi bi-kuz'^ nor blTvezk 

Becbecia: bek%-sai'aG b&c'Tie-^iV [Douai Bible]. 

bechamel: besli'a-meB; bS^h^a-mSB [A white sauce used in cooker^’]. See 

the following 

B^chamiel: be''^a"myeF^; be^gha'^miSl'^ [Fr. marquis, financier, & epi- 
cure of the I7th cent.]. See the preceding & note spelling of the ultiina. 

bechetfdesjmer: besF''':sd6=mar'i; be 9 h'''=de:^mer '2 [A sea^slug, the trepang]. 
Becher^: bi'kar^; be'cer- [Bible]. 

Becher-: bek'er^; bSc'er- [Ger. chemist]. 

Becherites: bl^er-aits^; be'cer-its- [Douai Bible]. 

Bechorath: bi-k5'rafh^; be-co'rS-th^ [Bible]. 

Bechstein: beH'slitam^; ben'shtin^ [Ger. naturalist; founded science of 
forestry]. 

Bechuanalaud: be(ih"u-d'na-land^; bSch"u-a'na-liind2; not bek"iu-an^ 0 - 

landi (Country in S. Africa]. So also Bechuanas, the people. 

Becke: bek^; bSc^j ^lot bek'i^ [Eng. family name]. 

Beckles: bek'lz^; bSe'Ls^; not bek'hz^ [Eng. family name]. 

Becquerel: bek^reF^; bSc'^'r^F^; not bek'Tca-reF^ [Fr. family of physicists]. 
Bectileth: bek^ti-leth^; bSc'ti-lSth^ [Apocrypha]. 

Beda: be'da^; be'da-; not bi'da^ [Eng. monk, ‘‘father of English learning’']. 

Spelled also Breda (see be,4.t), and Bede. 

Bedad: bFdad^; be^dSd^ [Bible]. 

Bedaiah: bed'h-oi'a^; bSd'‘a-iV [Bible]. 

Bedan: bFdan^; be'diin^ [Bible]. 

BMarieux: beMd'^ryu^^; bcMa^ryd'^ [pj., city]. 

Bedawl: bed' 0 -wT^; bSd'a-wi^; not bania'wib nor ba-dd'wi^ [A Bedouin]. 
Bede: bid^: bed^ [i. See Beda. 2. A character, the hero, in George Eliot’s 

novel, “Adam Bede”]. 

Bedeiah: bi-dl'ya^; be-de'ya^ [Bible]. 
bedeB: bi'dl^; be'dP [Archaic form of beadle]. 

Bedel: bi'dl^ or bi-del'i; be'dF or be-dgl'^ [Eng. & Am. family name]. 

beden: bed'en^. Standard & TF., or bl'den^, C.; bSd'Sn^ or be'dSn^ [An ibex, 
perhaps the wild goat of the Bible]. 

bedew: bi-diu'^; be-du'^; not bi'diu\ for the penult is obscure. 


2: art, Spe, fat, fare, f^at, what, all; mg, gfit, prey, f^m; hit, ice; I==g; I=g; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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been 

X. a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iCi = ieud; chin; go; i) = sing; thin, Hiis. 

Bedford; bed'^fard^j bSd'ford-j not bed-ferd^^ [Family or geographical name], 
Bedivere: bedh-vir^; bed'i-ver^; not bi'di-vir^; nor ba-di-vir'i [In Arthurian 

legend, a knight of the Round Table], 

bedizen: bi-diz'n^; be-dlz'n^, Standard, C., Sf., & W.; E, be-diz'an^* /. 

bl-doiz'ni; df. bi-doi'zni; TFr. be-dai'znh so also Perry (1775), Rheridan (17S0) Wa’lker 
a791), Fulton & I^ght (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and 
Reid (1844). 


Bedouin: bed'u-mi; bSd'u-inS, Standard] C., E,, & J., bed'u-ini: M. bed'- 

u-Ini; ^ bed'u-in; never bed^vin [Arab tribe], 

Beeliada: bi^e-lcii'a-de or bi-lai'e-da^; beVli'a-da or be-li'a-da^ [Bible]. 
BeeUmeon: bl'^ehmi'en^; be"gl-me'<5n- [Douai Bible]. [Bible]. 

Beelphegor : bi-el'f a-ger or bI''el-fFgeri ; be-el 'f e-g6r or be'^el-f e'gdr^ [Douai 

Beelsarus: bl-el'sa-rus or bI"el-se'rusB be-6Fsa-rus or be'^Sl-sn'r-us^ [Apoc- 

rypha], [Douai Bible], 

Beelsephon: bi-el'sa-fen or bf'el-sl'fon^; be-Shse-fon or be^^l-se'fSn^ 
Beeitethmus: bi"el-teth'mus^; be"Sl-t6th'mtis2 [Apocrj^phaj. 

Beelzebub: bi-ehzi-bub^; be-Sl'ze-btib^^ — the e of the first and third sylla- 

bles, being unaccented, is short [The prince of demons: Satan], 

Beelzebul: bi-erzi-bul^; be-Sl'ze-bul^ [Prince of filth]. See preceding, 
been: bin^; ben^, C., E., I., M.] Standard, St,, W., Wr,, & Walker bin^ 

While the views of Walker printed below may have reflected the usage of the time, 
they do not apply to-day to such words as keen and i>ce/i. 

This word [been], in the solemn, as well as the familiar style, has shared the fate of most of 
those words which, from their nature, are in the most frequent use. It is scarcely ever 
heard otherwise than as the noun bin, a repositorj’ for corn or wine, and must be placed 
among those deviations which language is always liable to in such words as are auxiliary or 
subordinate to others; for, as those parts of bodies which are the most frequently handled, 
grow the soonest smooth by constant friction, so such words as are in continual use seem 
to wear off their articulations, and become more irregular than others. 

Walsier Critical Pronouncing Diet. s. v. (1791). 

Edward Robert _Bulwen»Lytton ^arl of Lytton) rimed “been” with “between” in 
his “Lament”; Whittier rimed it with pen in “Maude Muller,” and Charles Godfrey 
Leland, another American, wrote: 

If all the world must see the world 
As the world the world hath seen. 

Then it were better for the world 

That the world had never been. The World and the World, 

James Montgomery rimed it with “scene” in the following lines: 

Who that hath ever been 
Could bear to be no more? 

Yet who would tread again the scene 

He trod through life before? The Foiling Leaf. 

The fact is that the various ways of spelling this word are responsible for the different 
pronunciations. The form hen, used by Ormin, dates from 1200; the form beyn, used 
by Barbour, dates from 1375; the forms he, hen, and been, used by Chaucer, date from 
1386; the form hynne dates from 1420. Tyndale spelled it hene in 1526; Bishop Jewel 
wrote hyn in 1560; Lyly used bin in 1579. and Shakespeare (“Hamlet,” act iv, sc. 1) 
wrote “It had bin so with us had we heev^ there ”(1602; see First Folio ed,, 1623), 
while Howell employed the form bin in 1645 In the Geneva Bible (1560) the 
three forms bin, bene, and been were used. The pronunciation preserved in the United 
States is unquestionably that which prevailed in England between the years 1579 and 
1645, for Virginia was colonized in 1607, and the Pilgrim Fathers set sail from En- 


2: wplf, df»; bdbk, b^t; xple, cflre, but, bftm; dil, bdy; fo, ^;em; ipk; thin, tfiia. 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fSre; fast; prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, dr; full, rflle; but, bfirrn; 


gland in the “Mayflower” in 1620— that pronunciation was the phonetic represent^ 
tion of the spelling bin which Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Smart 
(18351, and Webster aS47) noted, wliile Perry (1775), Fidton & lunght (1802), 
Jameson US27), Ivnowdes (lS35h and Reid (1844) indicated binh 

Beer; bfar or bir^; be'er or ber- [Bible]. 

Beera: bi'sr-s or bi-i'ra^; be'er-a or be-e'ra^ [Bible]. 

Beerah: bl'ar-d or bi-I'ra^; be^er~a or be-e^ra^ [Bible]. 

Beerelim: bi^sr-i^lim or bir-ilimb' be^er-elim or ber-e'lim® [Bible]. 
Beeri: bi-i'rcd or blr'ai^; be-e'ri or ber'i^ [Bible]. 

Beerlahaissroi: bi'^er-la-boi'srei" or blr'le-hai'^rei^j be^'er-la-hi'^rSi or ber"- 
la-hi'-roi- [Bible]. 

Beeroth: bi-i'refh or bfreth.^; be-e'r6th or be'rSth^ [Bible]. 

Beeroth Bene Jaakan: bi-I'refh [or bi'refh] bFni je'a-kan^; be-e'r6th [or 
be'roth] be'nt* ja'a-kdii^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Beerothites : bi-I'reCh-aits or bl'redi-aits^; be-e'r6th-its or be^rdth-its” 
[Bible]. 

BeersheBa; bl'^ar-shi'ba^ or bi-tir'^-ba^; be'^er-sbe'ba^ or be-er'she-ba^ 
[Bibl-]. 

Beeshterah; bi-e^'ti-ra^; be-Ssh'te-ra^ [Bible], 
beet: blt^; bet-; not bitk See been. 

Beethoven, van: be'to-ven^; be'to-vSn^ [Ger. composer (1770-1827)]. 
Beets: bets^; bets^; not blts^ [Dutch theologian & writer], 
befana: be-fa'na^; be-fa'na^ [It., a gift^making fairy]. 

Begas: be^gos^; be'gas^; mt bfgas^ [Ger. historic painter]. 

Beghard: beg'ard^; bSg'ard^ Standard; C. beg'drd^; E. beg^hdrd^; I. & St, 

be-gdrd'^ ; M. &. W. beg'ardi; Wr. ba-gard'^. The h is now seldom or never pronounced 
[One of a Flemish lay fraternity, of the 13th cent.: so named from one Lambert 
Beggh or Le Begue (LL. Beghardus), who founded the Beguins]. 

beginning : bi-gin'iq ^ ; be-gln'ing^ ; not ba-gin'in^ as frequently heard. The 

ultima rimes with “sing” & the g should always be pronounced. 


Begoai: bi-go'i-aib’ be-go^a-i^ [Douai Bible]. 

begone: bi-gon'^; be-gon'^, Standard & C.; E. & St. be-gen'^; I, & Walker, 
bi-gen^^; M. bi-gen'^; TF. bi-gon'i; TFr. ba-gon'^. 
begonia: bi-go'm-e^; be-go'ni-a-; not bi'go-m-a^. 

Begtashi: beg-td'^b* b^-ta'shP; not beg-te'^^ [Turk, religious sect]. 
Begnai: bi-giuh-oi^; be-gu'a-i^ [Douai Bible]. 

Begui: bi-giu'cd^; be-p.'!^ [Douai Bible], 

Beguin: beg'm^; bSg'in^; not beg'win^. See Beghard. 

beguinage: beg'in-ip or (Fr.) be^^gl^nds'^; bdg'in-ag^ or (Fr.) be"p"nazh^2 
(A Beguine community]. 

Beguine: beg'in^ or (Fr.) be"gin'^; bSg'in® or (Fr.) b§"gm'2 [A Flemish 

12th cent, sisterhood]. 


2 : Srt, Spe, f&t, fare, fist, what, f^U; m6, gfet, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; lasg; gd, n6t, 6r, wdn, 
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1: o = 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Beer 

bekah 


final; 1 = habit; cdsle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; cTiin; go; X) = sin^; Oiin, Giis. 


begum: bi'gum^; be'gum^; Wr, bi'gum^ [Anglo^Ind. Moham, princess], 
behalf: bi-haf'^; be-haf'^^ — ^the Z silent & the a as in ‘^ask.” See ask. 
Behar: bi-hdr'^; be-har'^; not be'har^ [Brit. Ind. pro\dnce or its capital], 
behave: bi-hev'^; be-hav'^. So also behavior: bi-hev'yar^; be-hav'yor^. 
behemoth: bi-hi'mofh^; be-he'm5th^, Standard’, C. & M. bi-hl'mefh^; E. 

bi'he-mefh^; I. & St. brhi-mofh^* TV. bi^hi-mefb^: TT>. bT'iiO-moth^. In accenting 
the first sj’llable B., St., IF., & TVr. follow Walker's lead. Modern usage, as re- 
flected by Standard (1913), C., & M , accents the penult. 

Silled bemoth (1382) and behemot (13S8) by Wyclif, the word became behemoth in 
the King James version of the Bible (1011). Bailed’’ (1724) described it as “A wonder- 
ful Creature, some take it to be the Kiver Horse,” and (1732) indicated the stress on 
the first syllable; as also did Johnson (1755), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840); Ash (1775), Xares (1784), 
and Maunder (1830), be-hi'mafhi; Sheridan (1780) and Knowles (1835), be hem'eihk 

behen: bl'hen^; be'hSn- [A plant], 
behest: bi-hest'^; be-hSst'^; not bfhest. 

Behistun: be'hi-stun^; be'hi-stun^ [Persian mountain in Kurdistan]. 
Behm: bem^; bem-; not bem/ nor bam^ [Ger. geographer (1S30-S4)]. 

Behn (Aphra): ben^; bSn^; not ben^, nor ban^ [Eng. dramatist (1640-'89)], 

See Aphrah. 

behoof: bi-buf'^; be-boof'^; not bi-buv'b In the phrase m or on behoof 

of, is sometimes confused with behalf, which see. Distinguish from behoove. 

behoove: bi-buv'^; be-boov'- — the first e is obscured. 

This word is sometimes improperly written behove, and corruptly pronounced as rhyming 
with rote; but this is contrary to the analogy of words of this form; which preserve the 
same sound of the vowel, both in the noun and verb; as proof, prove, &c. 

Walker Critical Pronouncing Diet. s.v.C1791). 

Walker was ilHnformed on the correct orthography of this word. The form behove 
dates from 1350 and was used by Malory (1470), Tyndale (1533), Forest (1572), Milton 
(1667), Robertson (1759), Burke ^792), Scott (1814), Washington Ir\dng (1820), 
Sir William Hamilton (1832), Trench (1860), Swinburne (1876), and Rossetti (1881). 

behove: bi-bov'^; be-bov'^. Behoove: the spelling preferred in England. 

Historically [behove] rimes with move, prove, but being now mainly a literary word, it is 
generally made to rime with rove, grove, by those who know it only in books. 

James A. H. Murray, New Eng. Diet. vol. 1. p. 776, col. 2. [Cl. Press 1888.1 

Behrens: be'rens; be'rSns^; not ba'rens^ [Ger. novebst (1848-1912)]. 
Behring : be'riq ^ ; be'ring- [Ger. physician ; discovered diphtheria antitoxin] . 
Behring: bi'rig or be'rii^^; be'ring or be'ring^. Same as Bering. 
beige: bes^; bezb^; not bij^ [A fabric], 
being: be'ing^; not bi'm^. See -ing. 

Beirut: be-rut'^; be-rut'^ [Vilayet and town in N. Syria], 
belsa: bai'se^; bi'sa-; not be'se^ [Nortb=^Afr. antelope]. [(1853-1906)]. 

Beit: bait^; bit 2; frequently, but erroneously, bit^ [British financier 
bekah: bi'ka^; be'ka^ [Jewish weight]. 


2: wolf, dft; bdok, bo5t; fijtll, rule, eflre, bfit, bhrn; oil, boy; go, i;em: ink; thin, this. 

7 
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1: cirtistic!, art; fat, fare; fnst; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


BekessCsaba: be''ke&Ti^cli0'be^; be"kesli=cha'ba- [Hung. town]. 


Bel: beP; b^l- [Babylonian god]. 

Bela: biio^; be'la^ [Bible]. 

Belah: bfla^; be'la^ [Bible]. 

Belaites: bi'lcy-aits^; be'la-its^ [Bible]. 

Belarius: bi-le'n-us^; be-la'ri-iis- [A noble and soldier in Shakespeare's 

Cu)nhcl;nt\. 

Belasco: bi-ias'ko^; be-lfls'eo^ [Am. plaj^Tigbt (1S59- )]. 

belcb: belcli^; bSlch", Standard, C., il/., W,, & IFr,; E., & St., bel^b 

Perrv (1775), Sheridun (17S0), Jones (179S), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and 
Roid (ISU) all indicated belcld; Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807)', and Jameson (1S27) noted belshb The claim that English orthoepists “treat 
the ch as simple s/i, . . . while those of America indicate ch (or tah), and this appq-rently 
represents a real difference in British and American prommciation,” made by Webster, 
is erroneous in the face of the fact that among modern lexicographical works Sir James 
IVIurray’s Kew’ English Dictionary gives beicTii Ktsh), as preferred in England, and is 
supported by Dr. Joseph Wright’s English Dialect Diet. (1898), Chambers’s English 
Diet. (19:)S), and the Concise Oxford Diet. (1911). Of the earlier lexicographers six 
indicate the ish sound. * 


beldam: bel'dam^; berdfim^. This word owes its form to bel + dam 

(fair mother; and not to the Fr. belle dame (fair lady). See dam. 

beldame: bebdem^; bSl'dam”. See preceding 

Bele; be'lo^; be'le^; not bi'le^ [In the IceL sagas, the son of King Skate], 
belemnite; bel'em-nait^; bSl'em-nit-, Standard, L, St., & TF.; C, &c M., 

be-lem'naiti; E. bcFam-ncdtB Wr. bedem'naiti [A thund erst one]. 

Belemus: beFi-mus^; bSl'e-rnhs^ [Apocrypha], 
belssesprit: bel"=es-pri'i; bSF^Ss-pri'^ [Fr., wit]. 

Belfort: belTer'^; bSF'fdr'^ — o as in “or,” not as in “go,” and the t silent. 
Belgai: beFgi-ai^; bSFga-I^ [Douai Bible]. 

Belgian: beFjen^ or bebji-en^; bSl'gan^ or bSl'^-an^. Notwithstanding 

the preference for three syllables indicated by other lexicographers, Murray (ikf.) 
and Whitney (C.) preferred two. See next entry. 

Belgium: bel'jum^ or bebji-um^; bSl'^im or bSl'^i-hm^ [Nation of Eu- 

rope], According to the meter of the following lines a two^syllable word. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then. 

Byhon Chtlde Harold, Waterloo. 


Belgrade: bel-gred'^j bSl-grad'^; not bel-grad'^ [Capital of Serbia]. 
Belgrave: bebgrev^; bSl'grav^; not bel-grev'^ [Eng. town]. 

Belial: bili-el or biFyaB; beli-al or bebyaP [Ancient Hebrew personifica- 
tion of evil]. 

Belinda: bi-lin'de^; be-lin'da^ [A feminine personal name]. 

Belinus: bebi-nus^; bSbi-niis^; not be-lai'nus^ [In Celtic myth, a Gallic 

sun^god]. 


2: art, ape, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, f^U; mS, get, prey, f6rn; hit, ice; i=e; i=S; go, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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1:0 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out', oil; iu = fewd; dhin; go; 0 = sing', thin, this. 

Belis: bi'lis^; be'lis^ [A Danaid. See Belus]. Plural Belides: bePi-dlzA 
bgri-des2. ’ 

Belisartus: beb'i-se'ri-us^; b6l"i-sil'ri-tis“; not belVsar^i-usb nor bel"i- 

sarfi-usi [Byzantine general]. 

Belit: be-lit^S* be-lit'-; [Babylonian goddess, the consort of Bel]. 

Belize: be-liz'^; be-liz'^; not be-loiz'^ [Cent.^Am. river; capital of Brit. 
Honduras]. 

bellarmine: bel'or-min^; bSl'ar-mln- [Large drinking=cup made in carica- 
ture of Bellarmino], 

Bellarmino: bel"lar-mi'no^; bsriar-mfno^ [It. cardinal]. Spelled also 
Bellarmine: berar-mini; b^Par-mins. 

Bellary: be-la'rP; bS-la'ry^; not be-lar'P [Brit. Indian district and city]. 
Bellatris: be-le'triksb* bS-la'trfks^; not bera-triks'^ [A star]. 

Belles Alliance (la): la bel"=a''li"ahs'B la bSk'=a"lj^'ang '2 [Fr., a farm on 
the field of Waterloo; hence, Prus. name for the battle]. 

Bellechasse: bel'^^as'^; b§l"ghas'2 [Canadian district]. 

Bellefontaine: bel-fon'ten^; bSl-fSn'tan^ [A city in Ohio]. 

Bellefonte: bel-fent'^; bSl-fSnt'^ [A city in Pa.]. 

Belle Isle: bel aiP; bSl iP [Two islands off Newfoundland]. 

Belleisle: bek'il'^; bSl"il '2 [Strait betw. Labrador & Newfoundland]. 
BelleislesensMer: bel'ir^ammer'^* bSl"il'^an==mSr'2 [Island off France]. 

Bellerophon: be-ler'o-fen^; bS-lSr'o-fbn^ [In Gr. myth, a son of Glaucus: 
aided by Pegasus he killed the Chimera]. 

Bellerus: be-li'rus^; be-leThs^ [A giant in Eng. myth]. 

belless'lettres; bePdet're^; bSl'dSt're^ Standard E. bel-letr^; 

I., bel-let-tri; M., Standard (1913), & W. (1909), beHet'ri; W. (1890), bel-let'f&ri; 
St. bcl-let''r^; TFr. bel-let'tr^; Walker, bel-le'turi. W'hy Standard (1913) should follow 
M. when the pronunciation indicated in its edition of 1893 was correct is difficult 
to determine; not so, however, is the change of W. (1890) from an Anglicized ren- 
dering of two French words, always pronounced os French by educated persons, to 
W, (1909) , the pronimciation indicated by M, This word, altho it has been in English 
use for two centuries — Swift being the first to use it in English literature (1710) — is 
still treated as not fully Anglicized. Perry (1775), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and 
Keid (1844), indicated bel-let'tri; Enfield (1807), and Goodrich (Webster, 1847) noted 
behlet-tri; but Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Knowles (1835)» 
Cooley ^863), and CuU (1864) preferred beHe'tarh 

Bellew: be-liu'^ or be-lu^; bS-lu'^ or be-lu' [Eng. family name], 
bellicose: beki-kos^; bSki-eos^ Standard (1893), C., &TF.; E. bePli-kos^; 

I. & M. bePli-kos'i; St. belfii-kSzi; bel-li-kos'^. _ The i in this word is, with one 
exception, indicated as i in “pin;” Standard (1913) indicates it as obscure, bel'i-koa. 

belligerence: ba-lij'ar-ens^; be-hg'er-eng®; Standard (1913), be-lij'ar-ens^; 

(1893) bel-lij'er-ensi, but the first pronunciation given above is that most frequently 
heard in the United States to-day. See next. 


g: wolf, dQ; bdbk, bOOt; full, rule, ettre, but, bftm; 5il, bdy; go, gem; iijk; thin, ttlis. 
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1: art; fat, fSre; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, g6; not, dr; full, riile; but, burn; 


belligerent: ba-lij'ar-ent^; be-lig er-Snt- ; not bi-bj ar-ent^ as Pbyfe. 

Standard ri913), be-iij'er-enti; (18t»3) bcl-lij'ar-ent^ Altho I has been described 
by the late Dr. F. A. :March as one of the most uniform and changeless of sounds 
in modem English, there is a tendency to ignore it when doubled, _as in such words 
as thi-s. See L. Derived from Fr. belligerant, this word was originaily spelled bel- 
li gerant in Eng, 

Bellingham^: bebin-jom or bSl'in-gam^ or Standard & C. 

beri] 3 -&m^; bSl'ing-ani^ [Eng. colonial governor of Mass., 1641, 1GG5-1G72]. 

Bellingham^: bel'ig-sm^; b^l'ing-am^ — ^the h is silent [Bay in Wash. State]. 
Bellini: bel-li'nl^; b61-li'm- [It. family name of painters, and a composer]. 
Bellman: bel'man^; bSi'man- [Sw. poet (1740-1795)]. 

Bellona: bel-lo'ne^; b^l-lo'na^, Standard (1893); (1913) be-lo'na^; bS-lo'na^ 

[Pi.jrn. goddess of war], 

Bello t: bePlo'^; bsr'lo'^; notheV'leV '^ — ^the t is silent [Fr. navigator & Arctic 

explorer for whom Bellot Strait was named], 

Bellovaci: be-lev'a-soi^; bS-lSv'a-gi^ [Ancient tribe of the Belgse]. 
bellows: behoz^; bSF5§2, Standard (1893), C., .If., W. (1909); E., & St., 

beFloai; Standard (1913) bel'oz^ W. (1890) bel'lusi; TV>. bel'lush From 1775 to 1844 
the majority of the English, Scottish, and Irish lexicographers favored beFlush 
Walker’s prognostication (1791) that “the last syllable of this word, like that of 
Gallows, is corrupted beyond recovery into the sound of lus” {Critical Pronouncing 
Did. s. V.) is not supported by modem dictionaries, Wch&ter (1890) & Worcester being 
the only two that have sustained it, but Webster’s American Dictionary (1878), 
following Jameson (1827), gave preference to the pronunciation in use to-day. 

Belluse: behyn-P; bSFyij-e^; not bel'lu-i^ [A former order of hoofed quad- 
rupeds].— oeiiuine: bel'yu-ini or -Ini; bSl'yu-Ins or -In^; not beFlu-mh While Perry 
(1775) gave the ultima as -inb Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton 
& Knight (1802), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) indicated it as -oini. 

Belluno: bel-lu'no^; bSl-lu'no® [It. province]. 

Belmaim: bermi-im^; bSl'ma-Im^ [Apocrypha]. 

Belmen: bermen^; [Apocrypha]. 

Beloit: bi-loit'^; be- 16 it '2 Wis..and Kan.]. 

Belon: ba-len'^; be-16h'2; bi'len^ [Fr. naturalist of 16th cent.]. 

belong: bi-log'^; be-lSng'^, Standard (1893), M., &W.; C. & Standard 
(1913) bi-log'i; B.t I., & St be-lerj'i; Wr. ba-leg'i; Walker ^ bl-leip'i. The sound is that 
heard in not dog^ gong, rather than that heard in for, nor, orb. Walker pointed out 
that “the short sound of this letter [o] is frequently, by inaccurate speakers, and chiefly 
those among the vulgar, lengthened to a middle sound approaching to its long sound, 
the 0 in or.” Concise Pronouncing Diet, Note 163, p. 27 [ed. 1828]. 

Beloochis tan ; be-lu^dhi-ston'^ ; be->ldo"chi-stan'2. Same as Baluchistan. 
Belot: be-lo'^; be-l6'^; not be-let'^ [Fr. novehst]. 

beloved (a) : bi-luv'ed^ or bi-luvd'^; 'be-16v'Sd^ or be-lovd'^. When used 

as an adjective, generally pronounced as three syllables; as a passive verb, with 
auxiliary, as two. New Standard Diet. s. v. I. bHtrv'ed^; Wr. bs-luv'dd. 

2: Sirt, ape, fit, fare, fast, what, all; me, get, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=S; I=S; g6, ndt, Or, wdn. 
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1:3 = final; 1 = habit; aisle; ou = oat; ell; lu = feud; <5hin; go; o = ^®Dedetti 

— Sl7^^7; €hin, this. 

benign: bi-nain'^; be-nm'-: tbe c as in “valley,” not as i' 
benignant: bi-nig'nent^; be-nig'nant^. Compare preo/y soul is wen pleased. 
Benia: ben-in'^; bSn-in'-; not be-nin'^ [W. Afr. river Matthew xu, is. 

Guinea]. • 

Beninu: bi-nai'nti or ben'i-nu^; be-nfnu or bSn'i 

benison: ben'i-sun^; bSn'i-son^, Standard (1S9‘ ^ b^y^ten-a-bros'^ [In 

ben'i-zni; jB.* ben'i-zun^; Standard (1913) ben'i-san^' Amadis of GaulJ. 

Walker ben'I-zni. O child! O new-born 

Of life’s great city! on 
The glory of the morr 

Like a celestial several characters in mythologv, 
Benito: be-ni'to^; be-ni'to- [Sp. for BE^-^a]. 

Benjamin: ben'ja-mini; bSn'ja-mln^ bSFVe-der'or (/^.) bSBve-de're^. 

&, Ger., ben'ya-mmi; ben'ya-min-; Pr..* 

minus: ben"ia-mai'nt7si; Mn"ja-im-'nfl£,' valley, and castle]. See BbauCH.\MP. 
BenJamin^Constant: bafi"3a"mafl! bel-zo'nii [It. explorer (1778-1823^1 

Benjamite: ben'je-maiti; bgn'ia*. an Eastern church]. 

Ben Maedhui: ben mak-du'iU ' , 'village in 111.]. 

Ben Nevis: ben nl'vi^ ^® bem'isi [Historic village 

Bennington: beniible], 

Bennol: ben-o.'ipen"8-bin'a-dabi; bSn"a-bIn'a-dab= [Douai Bible]. 

Bend: bl'nobn-e'dadi; bSn-S'dad® [Douai Bible]. 

Benoit: beji-ne'y 8 or bi-ncd'ei; be-na'ya or be-nl'a= [Bible]. 

^iinmi, ), 

BeS Amml:r®''“®'“ '“''' Pible]. 

be-na're§2; not bs-nar'izf [Division, district, & city in 

bench: bencihi; bSnoh®. Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780) Jones (1708) 
Knowles (issp Smart (1840) an^ Goodri(* C^'ebster, 1847) indi’cated^tM.9 nronmi 
S HddTlS™ p^Lrted bS““ * Eafield (1807), Jameson (1827), 

Ben Cruaeban: ben kru'en-eni; bSn cru'an-an^ [Scot, mountain]. 
Bensdecar: bemdl'ksri; bSmde'ear^ [Douai Bible]. 

Bensdekar: bemiR'keri; bSmde'kai® [Bible]. 

beneath: bi-nifh'^; be-neth'*. Standard, C., M., & TF. (1909)' 'FF (1890) 

l^r. ba-nl£h'i; IVofitB- bi-mth'b The some 
first syllable is not long as indicated by Imperial, Walker, and Phyfe. 

Benesberak: ben"i»bl'raki; bSnVbe'rSk^ [Bible]. 

Ben Edar: ben I'deri; bSn e'dar^ [The HiU of Howth, near Dublin]. 

benT-det'ii; be‘'ne"d6t'tp or b6n"e-dSt'i“ [Fr, 

2: wolf, dfi: bdbk, b«at; fifU, rule, ettre, bflt, bftm; 611, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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^ *<^rent 
Beaedit Ui 

benzoin ^ fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gd; net, er; full, riile; but, bOrn; 
1: artistic, art; t; 


"/8-lij'ar-ent^; be-lig'er-C^nt-; nol 
Benedick: beni^i, bo-lij'&r-enf^; tisnsj bel-lij'ar-ent^. 


bi-lij'ar-ent^ as Phyfe. 
Altho I has been described 


About Notbing”j^. A. March as one of the most yniform and changeless of sounds 
there is a tendency to ignore it w'hen doubled, as in such words 
ueneaici. pen l-alk. -.rived from Fr. hdligeranu this word was originally spelled hel- 
&. Got., be'na-dikt^: L 

It. Benedetto: be'^nc . ^ « rv ^ 

bfin^e-dte"tus 2 ; Pg Bena or -janP; bSl 'in-gam- or -gS-m^; Standard & C. 
Sw. Bengt. ^ng. colonial governor of Mass., 1641, 1005—1672]. 

Benedictine: ben"i-dik'ti.bsl'ing-am^tlie h is silent [Bay in Wash. State]. 

antepenult is obscured, not 

founded by St. Benedict; als-lt. family name of painters, and a composer]- 
beneficence: bi-nef'i-sens^; be-;=;w. poet (1740-1795)]. 
beneficial: ben"i-fish'3B; e-.Uandard (1893); (1913) be-lo'nai; bS-lo'na^ 
beneficiary: ben"i-fi^'i-e-ri or -i' 

Standard & TT ; c. ben-i-fisb'i-^rij; 'i — f jg silent [Fr. navigator & Arctic 
ben-i-flih'i-a-ni; St ben'VfifcTi'i-ur'P; . ^^med] 

tribe of the Belg®]. 

Bene:sjaaken: ben"i=je'a-ken^; bSn"e=ja'?)> C'-? (1909); & St,, 

, , , , bel'lusb llV.bePlush From 1775 to 1844 

liene placito: bene pin chl-to^; bene Irish lexicographers favored bel'lush 
rection in music]. -..luv-u of this word, like that of 

benevolence: bi-nev'o-lens^* be-n^v'o-lSnp-: give theVl!ol?r^^?^sL 

the sound that it has in “valley,'' TTrK,«E ,+ k«o ^r, "oo' 


’ not that whfch it has in 

Benfey; ben'fai^; bSn'fy; not ben'fi^ [Ger. Sanskrit scholar in use to-day. 
Bensgaber; ben"^ge'b8r^; b§n'^*ga'ber^ [Douai Bible]. hoofed quad- 

Bengal: ben-gel'^; bSn-gal'^ [Provinces of Brit. India], ^sf^P^ton 

Bengali: ben-gel'P; bSn-gal'i-. C. ben-ge'li^; E. bei^'a-li^; 1. ben-j^ 

iU. & W. ben-geFP; St ben'ga-lii; TFr. ben-ga-li'k 

Bengel: beij'eP; bSng'^P [Ger. Lutheran theologian of the ISth cent.]. 
Bengt: beqt^; bSngt^ [Sw. for Benedict]. 

Benguela: ben-ge'la^; bSn-ge'la^ In Pg. gu before e or i == g. [District 

and spt. in Angola]. 


Ben:.hadad: ben^-he'dad^; bgn"==ha'dM2 [Bible]. 

Ben^^hail: ben^he'il or -hel'i; bgn"=ha'il or -hal'^ [Bible]. 

Ben^hanan ben"=he'nan^; bSn"'ha'nS.n2 [Bible], 

Ben^^hesed: ben*'=hI'sedS* bSn"^he'’sSd2 [Douai Bible]. 

Ben^binnom: ben"shin'9m^; b6n*'^hin'om2 [Bible]. 

Ben^Hur: ben^hfrr'^; bSn''^hur'2 [The hero of Lew Wallace’s novel of 

the same name]. 


Beni: be-m'^; be-ni'^ [Bolivian river & dept.]. 

Beniamino: ben'^ya-mi'no^; bSn"y^nii'no2 [It. for Benjamin]. 

Benicia: bi-ni^'i-s^; be-nlsh'i-a^; not ben'i-si-e^; nor bi-ni'^ai [City in 
Cal.]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; me,'get. pr§y, fgm; hit, Ice; i«e; i=>g; g5, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Benedick 

benzoin 


1: a = final; i = habit; €dsle; aw = owt; oil; iu = fe?/d; <fhin; go; rj = sing; fhin, this. 


benign: bi-nain^^; be-nin'-: the c as in “valley,” 7iot as in “eel.” 
benignant; bi-nig'nant^; be-nig'nant-. Compare preceding. 

Benin: ben-in'^; bSn-in'^; nol be-nin'^ [W. Afr. river & countr^^ in Upper 
Guinea], * 


Beninu: bi-nai'nu or ben'i-nu^; be-nl^nu or bSn'i-nii- [Bible], 
benison: ben'i-sun^; bSn'i-sony Standard (1S93) &; M.; C,, J., & St.. 

ben'i-zn^; JSJ.* ben'i-zun^; Standard (1913j benfi-son.^; IF. benfi-z’n^; ITr. ben'ne-zni; 
TI alh^er ben Fzni. q ehildl O new-born denizen 

Of life’s great city! on thy head 
The glory of the morn is shed, 

Like a celestial benison! Longfellow To a Child. 


Benito: be-rd'to^; be-ni'to- [Sp. for Benedict]. 

Benjamin; ben'je-minL ben'ja-mln- [A masculine personal name]. Dan. 

& _Ger., ben'ya-mini; ben'ya-minS; Fr., ban" 3 a''man'i; ban"zha"man'2; L. Benja- 
minus: ben'll a-moi'ntjs^; ben"ja-nil'nus2. 


Benja minsConstant ; ban" 5 a"mah^k 0 h''stan'^; bah"zhaTnjihL€6h"stah'2 

[Fr. painter], 

Benjamite: ben'ja-mait^; bSn'ja-mit^ [Bible]. 

Ben Maedhui: ben mak-du'P; bSn m^e-dn'i^ [Scot, mountain]. 

Ben Nevis; ben ni'vis or nev'is^; bSn ne'vis or ngv'is^ [Scot, mountain]. 
Bennington: ben'u 3 -t 6 n^; bSn'ing-ton-; not ben'in-ten^ — ^pronounce the 
Bennoi: ben-6'B; bSn-d'i^ [Douai Bible]. 

Bend: bFno^; be'no^ [Bible]. 

Benoit: be-nwd'^; be-nwa'-; no^be-noit'^ [1. Belgian composer. 2. French 

theologian], 

Benoni: ben-S'ni^; bSn-d'ni^ [Bible]. 

Bentham: ben'fhem^ or ben'tem^; bSn'tham- or bSn'tam^ [Eng. jurist]. 
Bentinck: ben'tipk^; bSn'tlnk-; not ben'tik^, as too frequently heard from 

persons who should know better [Eng. family name], 

Bentivoglio: ben'Ti-vo'lyo^: bSn'Ti-vo'lyo^ [It. cardinal; statesman 
(1579-1644)]. 

benumb: bi-num'^; be-ntim'^. When the letter h is preceded by 7 n in 
the same syllable it is now silent. Late in the 18th and early in the 19th centuries 
it was pronounced in the now obsolete -word accumb and in the still living word 
succumb. 

Benvenuto; ben^ve-nu^to^; bSn%’e-nu't6- [It. masculine personal name], 
Benyowski: be"ni-6f'sld^; be"ny-of'ski- [Hung, adventurer], 
benzene: ben'zln^; bSn'zen^. 

benzin, benzine: ben'zm^ or -zin^; bSn'ziu- or -zin^. 

Bemzobeth: ben"=*zo'heth^; bSn-zo'hSth^ [Bible]. 

benzoin: ben'zo-in or -zein^; bSn'zo-in or -zdin^. E. & J. ben-zo'in^; 
St. ben'zo-in^; TFr. ban-zein'^ [A resin used in medicine]. 


wQlf, dft; bddk, boot; full, rule, cfiire, bCit, btlrn; 511, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: oirtifttic. art; fat* fare; fast; get, pTe 5 '; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rtile; but, bOrn; 


benzol, benzole: ben'zol^ or -zoP; bSn'zSl or -zoP. 

benzoyl: ben^zo-ib; b^n'zo-'vd-, Standard^ C., M., & W. (1909). E^, 

Si., & W. (ISQOt, ben'zoib; Ifr. ben-zoil'i [A chemical radical]. 


Beon: bfen^; be'6n- [Bible], 

Beor: bfor or -er^; be'or or [Bible]. 

Beowulf: be'o-wnlf^; be'o-wulf^ [The semimythical hero of an Anglo* 
£=axon epic of the same name]- 


bequeath: bi-kwith'^; be-kweth'-. 

bequeathed: bi-k\^ithd'^; be-kwethd'-; no^ bi-kwifh'ed^. See beloved. 

This elongation of the ultimate Is a gross and vulgar method of reading: it is i^ed In the 
Church from a siUv affectation of peculiarity, and in Charity Schools from ignorance; 
hut is wholly unjustifiable. W. H. Savage The Vulgarisms and ^proprieties of the Eng- 
lish Language p. 75. [London, 1833.1 

Bera: biTa^; be'ra^ [Bible]. 


Beracah: ber'a-kd^; bSr'a-ea- [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Beracha: ber'a-kab’ bSr'a-ea- [Douai Bible]. 

Berachah: ber'a-kdb’ bSr'a-ea® [Bible]. 

Berachiah: ber"a-kai'd^; bSr"a-eI'a- [Bible]. 

Beraiah: berh-ai'd^; b^r^a-i'a- [Bible]. 

Beranger, de: be'^rdn^Se'^; be"rah''zhe'2 [Fr. poet]. 

Berar: be-rur'^; be-rar'^ [Brit.*Ind. province], 

Beraud: be'To'^; be'To'^; not bi'^raud'^ [Fr. painter], 

Berbice: bur-bls'^; ber-big'^; not bur'bais^ [A region and river in Brit. 

Guiana]. 

berceuse [Fr.]: bar'''suz^i; b^r'^^ds'^ [A cradle*song, or musical composi- 
tion of lullaby type]. 

Berchtold: bern'tdlt^; bdrn'tolt- [Austr. statesman]. 

Berea^: biTi-a or ber'i-a^; be're-a or bSr'e-a^ [Apocrypha], 

Berea®: bi-ri'a^; be-re'a® [Bible]. 

Berea®: bi-rTa^; be-re'a® [1. A village in Ohio. 3. A town in Ky.]. 
Berechiah: ber'Vkai'a^; bgr"e-€l'a® [Bible]. 

Bered: bt'red^; be'r^d® [Bible]. 

Berengar: be'ren-g^b' be'rSn-gar® [King of Italy (10th cent.)]. 
Berengaria: ber'^en-ge'n-eb* b6r"Sn-gaTi-a® [Eng.* queen, wife of Richard I]. 
Berenice, ^berh-nai'sib’ bdr'^e-m^ge® [A feminine personal name]. 
Berenise [Lat.], )Fr., B6r6nice: be'Te"nis'^; be'^re'^ni 9 '®; It., Berenice: 

bS'^re-nl'dhei; b§"rg-nl'ch§2. 


Beresford: ber'is-ferdS* bSr'is-ford®; not bdrs'ferd. Compare Berkeley. 

Bereslna: ber'^e-zl'ne^; bSr'^e-gfna® [Rus. river the crossing of which 
(Nov. 1812) cost Napoleon I. 20,000 men in his retreat from Moscow]. 


S: iirt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, §11; mS, gSt, prgy, fSrn; iut, ice; i=e; i=e; g6, not, 5r, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


benzol 

Bermuda 


1; » = final; I == liabit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; i^hin; go; ij = sinff; thin, this. 


Bergen^opsZoom: ber'Hen=op=z6m^'^; bgr'H^n^5p=z6m''2 [Historic citj" of 

the Netherlands]. 

Bergerac, Cyrano de: si"ra"no'd9bar"5o-rak'^; de b^r^'^zhe-rae'^ 

[Fr. poet of 17th cent.]. 

Bergman: bern'inan^; bSrn'man- [Sw. naturalist of ISth cent.]. 

Bergues: barg^; berg-; not berg^ [Fr. city]. 

Beri: biTaib* beTi- [Bible]. 

Beria: bi-rni'a^; be-rl'a- [Bible. Same as Beriah], 

Beriah: bi-roi'd^; be-rl'a- [Bible]. 

Beriites: bi-rai'aitsb* be-ri'Its- [Bible]. 

Bering: be'rip or bl'ni]^; be'ring- or beTing^ [1. Danish navigator (1680- 
1741). 2, A sea between Siberia and Alaslca]. 

B6riot: be"ri"o'^; be"ri"6'2 [Belg. violinist], 

Berites: bi'rcdts^; be'rits- [Bible]. 

Beritb: bi^rifh^; be'rith^ [Bible]. 

Berkeleian: burk-li'en^; berk-le'an^, Standard, M., k W.] C. burkli-ani 

[Pert, to Berkeley]. 

Berkeley^: burk'lP; berkdy^ [A family k geographical name in Eng. k 
U. S.]. 

Berkeley^: bdrk'h^; barkly^ [Eng. k Ir. family name; specif, that of 
George B., Anglo»Ir. philosopher]. Compare Berkeleian. 

Berkshire: burk'^r^; berk'shir^ [County in Mass.]. 

Berkshire^; bdrk'^r^; bark'shir- [Eng. county]. 

Berlichingen: ber'liH-ii3'''en^; bgrTn-ing^Sn^ [Ger. Knight of ^^the iron 
hand”; subject of a drama by Goethej. 

Berlin: bur'lin^; ber'hn^, Standard, 0., k Mr, E., I,, k SL bur-lin'i; TT. 

bur"lin^i; TFr. bar-lin^’i. In Ger., ber-lin'i [Ger. capital; also, one of various other 
towns in the U. S.]. 

berlin: bur'hn^; berlin^. Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 

Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827) indicated bur-lin^'. 
[1. Carriage. 2, Worsted. 3. Dance.] i 

, Berlioz: ber"li''os'^; b^r'^'li^^os'^ [Fr. composer]. 

Bermlngham: bur'mig-am^; ber'ming-am^ [Eng. commander (14th 

cent.)]. 

Bermoothes: bar-mu'fhes^; ber-mdo'thSs^ [Bermudas: from Sp. pronun- 

ciarion of Bermudez, their discoverer], 

Bermuda: ber-miu'da^; ber-mu'da^, Standard, C.j E., k Wr, I, bur-miti'- 

da^ ; M. bar-mu^da. The pronunciation recorded bj'- AI. is not heard on the islands. It 
is probably based on the Sp. pronunciation of the u in Bermudez (see preceding 
entry). To-day the u in Bermuda is unifonnly pronounced as a diphthong by the 
natives. 

2: wolf, dft; bd6k, boot; f^U, rple, cure, biit, bftrn; dil, b6y; go, ^em; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rfile; but, burn; 


Bern: bem^; b^m- [Capital of Switzerland]. See Berne. 

Bernabe: ber"na-be'^; bSr'^na-be'- [Sp. for Barnabas]. 

Bernadotte: bur^ne-det' or (F.) ber"na"d6t'^; ber"na-d6t' or (F.) bSr"- 
na"dot'2 fSwed. king]. 

Bernard: bur'nard^; ber'nard-; Fr., bar'^nar'^; ber'^nar'^ [A masculine 

personal name]. Dan., Bernhard: bern'hdrdii ; bfim'harth; Ger., bern'hdrt^; 
b^rn'hart^; Dutch, Barend: ba'’rcnti; bii'rfint^; Fr. Bernardin: bar^naF'dahi; b§r"- 
naF'dSn'S; It., Bernardino: baF'nar-dl'no‘; bfir'^nkr-dfno^; L., Bernardus: bar- 
ndr'das^; ber-nar'dus^; Sp., BernaS: bar-ndl‘'^; b^r-nal'^; Sw., Bernhard: b?rn''hdrdM 
b^rn'htird^. In the Romance langtiages e before r, and not followed by a second 
consonant in the same syllable, h.as the sound of a as in “fare.” See also Bertram. 

Berne: bum^; bem^ [A village in N. A".]. See Bern. 

Berners: bur'nerz^; ber'ners^ [Eng. family name]. 

Bernese: bur-nis'^; ber-nes'^, Statidard &, C.; I. & TF. bur-niz'^. 
Bernhardi: bem-hdr'di^; bern-har'di- [Ger. general; author]. 

Bernhardt: bum'hdrt or (F.) ber"ndr'^; bern'hart or (F.) bSr^nar'^ [Fr. 
actress]. See Sarah. 

Bernice: ber-nai'si^; ber-nl'ge^ [Bible]. See Berenice. 

Bernicia: bar-nish'i-ab' ber-nfsh'i-a- [An Anglian kingdom]. 

Bernina: ber-ni'naS* bSr-ni'na^; not ber-nai'ne^ [Sw. mountains]. 

Bernini: ber-nFnl^; bSr-niVi^; not ber-nai'm^ [It. sculptor of 16th cent.]. 
Bernouilli: bar'''nul''3n^i; ber"nuFyi'^; not ber"naur''yi'i [Swiss family 

name]. 

Bernstorflf: bern'sterB; bern'storf^; not burn'stef^ [Ger. diplomat], 
Berodachs^baiadan: bi-r6"dak=bare-dani; be-ro"dS,c^bhl'a-dS.n2 [Bible]. 
Bercea: bi-ri'e^; be-re'a^. Same as Berea. 

Beromi: bi-ro'mai^; be-ro'mi^ [Douai Bible], 

Berotb: bFrefh^; beA5th^ [Apocrypha], 

Berotha: bi-ro'fhd^; be-ro'tha^ [Douai Bible]. 

Berotbah: bi-ro'thd^; be-ro'tha^ [Bible]. 

Berotbai: bi-ro'fhai^; be-ro'thP [Bible]. 

Berotbite: biAath-dit^; be'roth-it^ [Bible]. 

Berretho: ber'i-tho^ or be-ri'€ho^; bSr'e-tho^ or bS-re'tho^ [Bible]. 

Berquin: bar^iafi'^; b^r'Tcah'^; not ber^kin^ [Fr. Protestant martyr 
( 1490 - 1529 )]. 

Berry: be'^ri'i; bS^ry'^j sometimes, as if Anglicized, berh^; bSr'y^ [Fr. 

dukedoml. 

Berryer: ber^e'^; bSr'^ye's ppi._ royalist (1790-1868)]. 

Bersabee: ber-se'bi-i^; ber-saOoe-e^ [Douai Bible]. 

bersagliere: ber'^sa-lye're^; b§r"sa-lyg're2; not bur"se-glai'8-ri^ [It. sharp- 
shooter]. 

2 : art, ape, f^t, fare, fast, wh^t, ftll; mS, get, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; i=5; i=e; ndt, 5r, won, 
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Bern 

Besecath 


ltd — final; l = habit; aisle; an = out; eil; ifl = ieud; (fhin; go; O = sitig; fliin, this. 


Bert: bar^; ber^ [Fr. physiologist (1833-SG)]. 

Bertha: bur'fhe^; ber'tha^; Dan., Ger., & Sw., ber'ta^; bSFta^ [A feminine 
personal name], Fr. Berthe; bart>; barf-; It. & Sp., Berta: ber'ta^; bSr'ta^. 

Berthelot: bar'Ta-lo'^; ber"te-lo'- [Fr. family name]. 

Berthier; bar^tye'^; ber"tye'-; not ber'tyar^ [1. Fr. family name. 3. A 

district in Quebec]. 

Berthollet: bar"to''le'^; ber'ToTe'2 [Fr. chemist (174S-1S22)]. 

Berthoud: bar"tu'^; ber"tii'2 [Swiss horologist (1725-1807)]. 

Bertie^: bdr'tT; bar'ti^ [Eng. family name of the Earls of Abingdon and 
lindsoj’]- 

Bertie-: ber'ti^; bSr'ti- [Eng. family name]. 

Bertie^: bur'tF; ber'ti^ [1. Diminutive of Albert or Bertha. 2. County 
in N. C.]. 

BertiHon: bar"ti''yeh'i,- ber"ti"y6n'2; often erroneously, ber^tr'yeh'^; 
bSr"ti"ydn'2, combining Eng. & Fr, sounds to produce a Fr. name. In the U. S. 
an Anglicized pronunciation bur'til-ani; ber'til-on^, has some vogue [Fr. anthro- 
pologist; inventor of the Bertillon system of anthropometry (18S3)]. 

Bertram: bur'tram^; ber^tram^; Ger., bur'tram^; ber'tram^ [A masculine 
personal name]. Fr,, Bertrand; bar^tran'i; b^r^trun'^; It . Bertrando: bar-tran'doi; 
b^r-tran'do; Pg.,Bertrao; bar-traun'i;b6r-troun'2; Sp., Beltran: bel-traa'i;b£l-tran'2. 
See Bern.^rd. 

Bertrand, de: bar"trdn'^; ber"tran'2; ^Lot ber'trend^; 7iot burTrand^. 
Sometimes, erroneously combining Eng. & Fr. sounds, ber"trdn'i; bSr''tran''2 [Fr. 
general \^dth Napoleon at St. Helena]. 

Bertuch: ber'tuH^; bSr'tuH^ [Ger. author (1747-1822)]. 

Berwick^: ber'ik^; bSr'ik^ [Eng. seaport tovm]. 

Berwick^: bur'wik^; berVik^ [A borough in Pa. or town in Me.]. 
Berwine: bur'woin^; ber'vnn^ [A character in SootFs ^‘The Betrothed”], 
beryl: ber'iP; bSr'yP; not btir'il^ [Mineral & gem-stone]. 

Berzelius: ber-zFh-us or (Sw,) ber-se'll-us^; ber-ze'li-iis or (Sw.) b§r-se'li-us^ 

[Sw. chemist]. 

Berzellai: ber-zel'i-oib ber-zSFa-I- [Douai Bible]. 

Berzelus: ber-zi'lusL ber-zeltis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Bes: bes^; bSs^; not bez^ [A god in Egyptian mythology]. 

Besai: bl'sai^; be'sP [Bible]. 

Besan^on: ba-zah"s 0 h'i; be-sah"g6h'2. Lippincott’s “Gazetteer” pro- 
nounces the antepenult be'i; be's [Fr. city], 

besant: bez'ant or bi-zant'^; b^g'ant or be-§S,nt'2. Same as bezant. 
Besant (Annie) : bes'ant or bez'ant^ bSs'ant or bSg'ant^ pEng. theosophist]. 
Besant (Walter) : bi-sant' or bi-zant'^; be“SS.nt' or be-§ant'2 [Elng. novelist]. 
Besecath: bes'i-kafh^; bSs'e-eS-th^ [Douai Bible]. 


2; wolf, do; bdhk, bdOt; full, rule, oOre, bflt, bbrn; 611, boy; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 
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A DE^v-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


les 


1: cirtUtic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; liit, police; obey, gO; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


beseeched: bi-sichd'^; be-sechd'-; not bi-slcli'ed^ See bequeathed. 
Beselam: bes'i-iam^; b^s'e-ldm- [Douai Bible]. 

Beseleel: bi-si^li-eB; be-sele-£‘B [Douai Bible]. 

Beskid: bes-kid'^; bSs-kid'- [A region of the Carpathian mountains]. 
Besley: bis'h^; bes'lj’^; 7iot bez-h^ [Eng. family name]. 

Besodeiah: bes''0'di'ys or -dai'a^; bSs"o-de'ya or -di'a^ [Bible]. 

Besodia: bes^o-dai'a^; b^s^o-di^a- [Douai Bible], 
besom: bi'zem^; be'gom-. 

Note that this is one of many native Eng words (from A.-S. hesma, broom), the pronun- 
ciation of which varies with the form of Its spelling. In Devon it is written iasam or 
bassam; in Cornwali, bazzom; in Cheshire, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, heesom & baysom; 
in Northumberland & Dtirham, buzzom; in Gloucestershire & Wiltshire, bisso7n; in Berk- 
shire & Herefordshire, bizzoyi, and in Warwickshire & East Sussex byssum. 

Bessborough: bez'bur-o^; be§'b6r-o-; not bes'bur-o^ [Brit, earldom; seat 

in lulkenay. Ire.]. 

Besor; bi'ser^; be'sdr^ [Bible]. 

Bessarion: be-se'n-en^; bS-sa'ri-on-: not bes'Vroi'an^ [Gr. scholar; patri- 

arch of Constantinople, of loth cent.]. 

Bessemer: besh-mer^; bSs'e-mer^ [Eng. inventor]. 

Bessi^res: bes^syar'^; bSs^syer'^. The Fr. h before r, as in mbre, phre^ 

should always be given the sound of a in English “mare,” “pare,” etc. [Fr. marshal], 

bestial: bes'ti-aB; bSs^tl-aP, Standard (1893), C., M., E., & St. & Wr. 

best'yaP; Standard (1913) & W. (1890-1909), bes'chaP; bSs'chaP. hlodern usage does 
not accept the dictum of Walker (note 464) that in the words bestial and celestial, 
where the 5 precedes the £, this letter is pronounced like tch, as bes-tchial, celes-ichial; 
nor did Noah Webster, Chauncey Goodrich,, and Noah Porter in the “American 
Dictionary” and the “Unabridged.” The preponderance of authority favors the first 
pronunciation recorded above. It was left to Messrs. Samuel W. Barnum and 
Samuel Porter to revise the mispronunciation of Walker in “Webster’s International 
Diet.” (1890), which has been retained in the “New International” (1909) and sub- 
stituted for the pronunciation recorded by Dr. March in the “Standard” (1893) 
by the later editors of that work. The word should never be pronounced bIst'eiheP; 
nor blstV^b. While Sheridan (1780) indicated bes'dhaP, Walker (1791) and Jones 
(179S) rendered it bes'dhi-eb; but Perry (1775) and Jameson (1827) noted besTi-aP, 
and Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Reid 
(1844) preferred bes'tyaP. 

This word is sometimes improperly pronounced with the e long, as if written bcastial, 
whereas It comes directly from the French bestial', and ought to be pronounced as if written 
best-yaX. 

Townsbnp Young in Walker’s Critiail Pronouncing Diet. s. v.,new ed. [Dufft, Dublin, 1859]. 

bestiarian: bes^ti-e^n-an^; bSs^'ti-a'ri-an^ [A supporter of animal rights], 
bestiary: besTi-^n^; b^s'ti-My^ [A beast=fighter in ancient Roman 

games], 

bestow: bi-stru'i; be-stru'*, Standard, C., M., & W.; E., I., & St. be-stru'^; 

Wr. ba-stru'i; not bl-stru'i; be-stroo'2 as Phyfe; nor ba-stro'i, as Walker. 

Betah: bl'td^; beW [Bible]. 

betain: bl't e-in^; be'ta-in^ [An alkaloid foimd in beets], betainet bFte-in^ : 

be'ta-in*. ' 

2: Urt. ax>e, fSt, fare, fist, wh^t, me, get, pr§y, fSm; hit. Ice; i=S; i=g; gd, ndt, dr, w6n 
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beseeched 

Bethsemec 


1: a = final; i == habit; aisle; au = out; eil; ifl = feud; chin; go: j) = sutg; fhin, this. 


Betane: bet^e-ni^; bSt'a-ne- [Apocrj^ha]. 

betel: brtb; be'tl-; not be'tP nor bet'i^ [E.=Ind. nut]. 

Betelgeuse: Same as following, and so pronounced except by bi'tel- 

jiuzi; be'tel-gliiz2. 

Betelguese: bet^el-guz'^; bgt"Sl-^z'“; Standard & E, bet'el-guz^; TT. 

(1890), bet'el-gizi; b6t'el-gez2; TF. (1909), bet'''el-guz'i; bSt'^^-gfiz's — the Italic shorts 
of the penult, indicated in Key 2, approximates to e in “moment,” and is a symbol 
introduced to replace Italic e in the Websterian system of notation, about which see 
Vizetelly’s “Essentials of English Speech,” ch. ix, pp. 270-303. [A star.] 

Beten: bi'ten^; be'tSn^ [Bible]. 

b§te noire: bat nwdr^; bAt nwar ; not bat nwar^ [Fr., literally, '‘'black 

beast”; bugbear]. 

Beth: betlib* bSth^ [Heb., the second letter of the Hebrew alphabet, so 

called from its resemblance, in earliest form, to a house or three-cornered tent: 
an element in many Bible and Apocrypha place-names meaning “abode,” “place 
of,” etc. See the following].— Bethabara: beth^ab'e-ra or beth'Vbe'rei ; bSth''ab''a- 
ra or b6th"a-ba'ra2 [Bible]. — Beth^acaram: beth^-ak's-ram^; bfith^-ac'a-rS.ms [Douai 
Bible]. — Bethsacarem: beth"»*ak'a-rem’'; bSth"-3.c'a-rSm2 [Douai Bible]. — Beth* 
acharam: beth^-ak'd-ram^; bSth"»ac'a-rjim2 [Douai Bible]. — Bethsanath: beth'^*' 
e^nathi; bSth"-a'nath2 [Bible]. — Bethania: bi-the'ni-ei; be-tha'ni-a^; not beth'^e- 
nai'aJ- [Douai Bible]. Same as Beth-vsty. — B ethanite: beth'e-naiti; bSth'a-nit* 
[Douai Bible].— Bethsanoth: befh^'-e'nethi; bSth'^-a'notha [Bible].— Bethany: 
be€h'a-mi; bSth'a-nys [Bible]. — Beth^araba: beth"*ar'a-bai; bSth"-ar'a-ba2 [Douai 
Bible]. — Beth^arabah: betn'-ar'a-ba^’; bSth^'-fir'a-ba® [Bible]. — Bethsaram: 
e'rami; b§th^-a''ram2 [Bible], — Beth*aran: befh"-e'rani; beth">*a'ran2 [Douai 
Bible].— Bethsarbel: befh"‘«ar'beb; bSth"-ar0>gl2 [Bible].— Bethsasmoth: be€h"* 
az'methi; bSthM§'m6th2 [Apocrypha].— Beth*aven: be€h"-e'veni; bSth"*aVSn* 
[Bible]. — Bethsazmaveth: De€h"*az-me've€hi; b§th''-az-ma'vgth2 [Bible]. — Betho 
baahmeon: beth"»be"al-ml'ani; b6th"»ba"al«»mg'on2 [Bible]. — Beth^barab: beth'^* 
bS'rai; bgth"»'ba'ra2 [Bible].— Beth sbasi: befh"*be'saii; betb''-ba'si2 [Apocrypha].— 
Bethsbera: beth^-bfrai; Dgth"*‘be'ra2 [Douai Bible]. — Beth*berai: be€h"-ber'i-aii; 
bSth^-bSi^a-i® [Douai Bible]. — Bethsbirei: be£b"»bir'i-cdi; b6th^'-bfrVi2 [Bible]. — 
Bethscar: beth'-kdr^i; b§th'-car"2 [Bible],— l^th-dagon: befh"»de'gani; bSth'^- 
da'gon2 [Apocrypha]. — Beth*diblathaini:'beih'^«dib"la-fhefimi; bSth''«dib"la-tha''imt 
[Bible]. — Bethseden: beth^sn'deni; bSth'''-e'd6n2 [Bible]. — Beth*ekcd: beth^-Fked^; 
bgth^-e'kSd2 [Bible]. 

Bethel: beth'eF; bSth'^F; nothQih'V- [1. Bible place=name. 2. A place 

hallowed by God’s presence]. 

Out of my stony grief Bethel I’ll raise. 

SAEA.H F. Adams Nearer, My God, to Thee, st. 4 

Bethelite: befh'el-ait^; bSth'Sl-it^ [Bible]. 

Beth*:emec: beth"d'mek^: bSth"se'mSc^ [Douai Bible]. — Beth^emeks 
befh"»»i'meki; bSth^'-g^mSks [Bible]. — Bether: bFthari; heather® [Bible]. — Bethesda: 
birthez'dai ; be-th6.|'da2; not beth'es-dai [Bible]. — Bethsezel: be€h"-Fzeb; bSth'^- 
e^zSP [Bible]. — Betn«>gader: befh"*ge'dari; bSth'^-ga'der2 [Bible]. — Bethsgamuh 
be&'‘'>»ge'mmi; b6th^'*ga'mtil2 [Bible]. — Beth«gilgal: beth’^-girgaP; b6th’’'-gIl'gS,l2 
[Bible]. — Beth*haccerem: be€h^-hak'si-remi; beth^-h&e'ge-rSm® [Bible]. — Beth* 
haggan: beth^'-ha^anb bSth'^-hSg'ans [Bible]. — Beth*hanan: befh'^-he'nani, bgth’’'** 
ha'nan2 [Bible]. — Beth*harani: beth’’'»'he'rami; bSth'^-ha'ram® [Bible (R. V.)]. — 
Beth^haran: be€h''’»'he'rani; b2th"''ha'ran2 [Bible], — Beth«h<>gla: beth'^-hegla^; 
b6th^-h6g'la2 [Bible].— Beth *hoglah: beth^-hegfiai; bSth^-hSriaS [Bible (B. V.)].— 
Bethshoron: befh^-ho'rani; bSth"-ho'ron2 [Bible].— Bethia: bi-€bai'ai; be-thl'a? 
[Douai Bible]. — Bethdesimoth: befh'^-i-esfi-meth^; bSth'^i-Ssfi-mbth* [Douai 


g: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; fiill, ri|le, ciire, bht, bhrn; dll, b6y; go, i;em; iok; thin, this. 
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Bible].— BethsJeshiraotli: beth"*jesbVraeth^; beth"=*jesh'i-moth2 [Bible (R. V.)]. 
Same as Bkth-Jebimoth.— Beths Jesimoth: befh''’»jesVin6tbi; bSth"sjSs'i-mSth2 
[Bible]. — Bethslesaphrah: betTiMt==af'rai; beth'MesafraS [Bible (R. V,)]. — Beths 
lebaoth: betb''«li-be'othi; bethMe-bu'bth^ [Bible]. 

Bethlehem: befh'li-hem^; bt'th'le-hSm^. The e of the penult as e in 

“valley,” not as in “eel” [City of Palestine where Jesus Christ and David were born]. 

Bethlehem Ephratah: befh'h-hem ef're-td^; bSth'le-h§m Sf'ra-ta- 

[Bible]. 


Bethleheraite: befh'h-hem-oit^; bSth'le-hSm-it^. 

Bethlehemssjudah: befh"h-hemsju'da^; bSth^le-h^nisju'da- [Bible]. — 
Bethslomon: befhM6''moni; bethMo'monS [Apocrypha], — Bethsmaacah: beth*'* 
me'a-ka*^; betn"=«nia'a-ea- [Bible]. 

BethmannssHoIIweg: bet"nian=h6FveH^; beV^mansholVen^ [Ger. chan- 

cellor (1856-1921)]. 

Bethssmarcaboth: befh"=marTa-b 0 fh^ or -b5th^; bSth''^mar^ca-b6th^ or 
-b6th2 [Bible].— Bethsmeon: befh'"»mi'ant; b^th"*m6"on2 [Bible].— Bethsmerhak: 
befh^smer'haki; bC*th"sni5r'hak2 [Bible]. — Bethsmillo: befh"=mil'ot; b^th"»inn'o2 
[Bible]. — Bethsnimrah : beth'^snun'ra^; b5th''»nlm'ra2 [Bible]. — Bethsoron: beth"® 
o'ren^; bStli'^»6'r5n2 [Apocrypha]. — Bethspalet: be£h"spe'leti; bSth"*>pa'let2 [Bible]. 
— Bethspazzez: beth"»paz'ezi; b5th"'puz'6z2 [Bible]. — Bethapeor; beth^spi'ert; 
bgth^pe'ors [Bible]. 

Bethphage: befh'fa-jB; bSth'fa-ge-, Standard, I,, Oxford Pronoxincing 

Bible, Standard Bible Diet., Tf.; C. & E., beth'feji; Variorum Bible, betli-faj'i. 

Bethssphaleth: beth^sfeleth^; bSth"sfa'lgth2 [Douai Bible]. — Beths^ 
phelet: betV*fi'leti; bethMe'lets— see preceding [Douai Bible].— Beth sphcses: 
beth^efl'slzi; bSth^sfe'ses^; not -fe'sTzi [Douai Bible], — Bethsphogor: bethMo^gori; 
b5thMo'g6r2 [Douai Bible].— Beth srapha: beth'^-re'fei; b§tli"*»ra'fa2 [Bible].— Beths 
rehoh; betVsre'hebi; bSth^-re'hobs [Bible].— Bethssabee: be£h''sse'bi-Ii; bgth"* 
^ sa^e-e2 [Douai Bible].— Bethsaida: befh-se'i-dei; bguh-sa^i-daS; not beth-sed^ei 
[Bible]. — Bethssames: be£h'''»se'mizi; bgthL^«'sa'm€g 2 [Douai Bible]. — Bethsamite: 
beth'sa-medt^; bSth^sa-mits [Douai Bible]. — Bethssamos: beth"se'm6S^; beth"® 
sa'm5s2 [.Apocrypha].— Bethsan: beth'sani; bgth'silns [Apocrypha].— Bethshan: 
beth-'^ant; bSth^sbS.n2 [Bible], — Bethsshean: be’£h"»^i^8ni; bgth''»she'an2 [Bible]. 
— Bethsshemesh: beth^^ihl'meihi; bgth"-»she'mgsh2 [Bible].— Beth sshemite; 
beth'^-^'mcLiti; bgth'^«'shg'mtt2 [Bible]. — Bethsshittah: be€h"*^it'8i; bSth"- 
shlt'a^ [Bible]. — Bethssiiuoth: beth^^sol'meth^; bSth''»sI'mSth2 [Douai Bible]. — 
Bethssura: beth^^su'ret; bgth'^ssij'ra^ [Apocrypha]. — Bethstappuah: bem^'- 
tap'u-ai; bgth"*-tap't;i-a2 [Bible].— Beth sthaphua: bedi"»€haPu-ai; b6th"sth^fu-a2 
[Douai Bible].— Be thuel: bi-ftiu^eli; be-th^i'SP [Bible].— Be thul; befh'ul or bi'- 
thtxP; bSth^hl or be'“thul2 [Bible]. — Bethulia; be€h"yu-lai'a or bi-thiu'h-a^; b§th"yu- 
ll'a or be-thuli-a^ [Apocrypha], 


Bethune^: bi-thiun'^; be-thtin'^; not bi-thun'^ [Am. poet (1805-62)]. 
Bethune^: bi'tan^; be'ton^ [Scot, family name]. 

Bethuae^: be^tiin'^; be'Tun'^ [Fr. town]. 


Beths^zaeharam: befh^zakVrami; bSth^zSeVram^ [Douai Bible].— 
t^^^^ziak^a-rai'asi; bSth'^sza-G'^a-ii'ES^ [Apocrypha]. — Bethszatha: 
^th *ze^ai; bgth^-za'tha 2 [Bible].— Bethszecha: beth'^-'zl'kai; bgth^-ze'€a2 [Douai 
Bible].— Bethszur: be€h">‘zur"i; l^th'"*zCir'2 [Bible]. 


hetls: be'tis^; be'tis^ [A Philippine timberstree]. 
b^tfse; be^tiz'i; be"ti §'2 [Fr., stupidity]. 


2- art. ape, fSt, fare, fist, wh^t, all; me, get, prgy, fgm; hit, ice; i=§; i=@; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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BethssJeshimoth 

Bex 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = frud;(flim; go; g = thin, this. 


betol: bl'toL or bi'teP; be't5l- or be'tol- [A chemical compoimd]. 
Betolius: bi-to'li-us^; be-t5'li-tis- [Apocrypha]. 

Betomasthem: bet"o-mas'fhemi; bet^'o-mris'thSm- [Apocrj^pha], 

Betomesthaim: bet"o-m 0 S-'Qie'mii; bSt'"o-mes-tha'im- [Apocrj^ha 
R. V.)]. 

Betomestham: bet^o-mes'tham^; bSt"o-m6s'tham“ [Apocrypha]. 

beton: bet^Qii^; bSt'on^; not be'ton^ [A form of concrete: from Fr. beio?i, 
mineral pitch]. 

Betonim: bet'o-nim^; bSt'o-nlm- [Bible]. 

betray: bi-tre'^; be-tra-; but frequently heard, ba-tre'h TFaZ/:er, bi-tre'^. 

betroth: bi-troth'^; be-troth'-, Standard (1893), J. & Mr, C. & Standard 
(1913) bi-treth'q E. & St., be-tie€h'i; Walher, bi-treth'i; TFr. bs-troth'b So also, 
betrothal and betrothment. In W. (1S90), the o of the ultima of betroth is 
pronounced as o in “not,” but in TF. (1909), it is pronounced as o in “soft.” This 
difference is explained as a mecHal soimd between o in “orb” and o in “odd.” 

betrothed: bi-trothd'^, M., or -trefht'^; be-trothd'^ or -trotht'^; Standard 
(1913), bi-tretht'i; TF. (1893), bi-tretht'^; TT. (1909) gives the o in the ultima the sound 
of o in “soft.” See note under betkcth. 

[Thus] ended the trials and sorrows of th“ Betrothed. 

Scott The Betrothed ch. x.xxi, p. 115 In. M. & CO.] 

between: bi-twin'^; be-twen'-; but frequently heard ba-twin'^. 
betwixt: bi-twikst'^; be-twikst'-; but frequently heard ba-twikst'^. 

Beulah; biu'ld^; bu'la^ [A Bible name for Israel; also feminine personal 
name]. 

Beul4: buTe'^; bflTe'^ [Fr. archeologist], 
beurr^ (Fr.): brnYe'^; blirYe'^ [A butter=*pear]. 

Beust (von): beist^; bSist^ [Saxon & Austrian statesman]. 

Beuthen: boi-ten^; bQi'tSn^; not bu'thon^ [Prus. town]. 

Bevan: bev'sn^; bSv'an^; not bi-van'^ [An English family name], 
bevel: bev'eP; b^v'SP; but frequently heard bev'P. TFaZ/ircr, bev'iP, who, 

in Note 99, remarks, “this vowel [e] is apt to slide into the short f.” 

Beveland; bev'i-land^ or be'v6-lant^; bSv'e-land- or be've-liint^; not biv'- 
land^ [Islands of the Netherlands]. 

beverage: bev'ar-ij^; b§v'er-ag-; not bev'rip. 

Beveridge: bev'a-rij^; bSv'e-rIg-; not bev'ar-ij^ [Am. statesman]. 

Bevern: be'vem^; beV^m^; not be'vera^ [Prus. general]. 

Bevis: bi'vis^; be'vis^; not bev'is^ [A hero in Eng. romance]. 

bevue: bi-viu'^; be-vu'-; not bi'viu^; nor bev'u^ [An inadvertence; by- view], 

Bewick: biu'ik^; bu^ik^ pEng. engraver or painter]. 

Bex: be^; be^; not beks^ [Swiss village]. 


2: wolf, do; bohk, b5dt; figiE, rule, cure, biit, bfim; 6il, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rale; but, bifrn; 

Bexar: bar^; bar-. Altho the dictionaries record be-dr'b’ be-ar'^^ arid be- 

har'i ; be-hfir'^, the pronunciation first recorded is that of the inhabitants [A county 
in Texas], 

beyond: bi-yend'b* be-yhnd'^. Walker (s. v.) says: “There is a pronuncia- 
tion of this word so obviously wrong as scarcely to deserve notice; and that is sound- 
ing the 0 like a, as if the word were -written heyand. Absurd and corrupt as this 
pronunciation is, too many of the people of London, and those not entirely unedu- 
cated, are giiilty of it ,” — A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. [1791]. 

Notwithstanding Walker's comment his contemporary Pegge makes no reference 
whatever to this peculiar pronunciation in his “Anecdotes. . . . Chiefly Regarding 
the Local Dialect of London," published in 1S03; but the form is one which the 
writer heard, in southern Worcestershire, as recently as 1885. A variant he-yant' 
is in use in parts of Ireland, and be-yonf may be met in the North Riding of York- 
shire. 

Beyrout; be-riit'^; be-rnt'-. Same as Beirut. 

Beza: bi'za^; be'za^ [Fr. theologian, Theodore de BIize], 

Bezaanaiinlm: bl^za-an'a-nim^; be^’za-Sn'a-nlm^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Bezal: bi'za-ai^; be'za-F [Bible]. 

Bezaleel: bi-zal'i-eT; be-zS-l'e-^F [Bible]. 

Bezalel: bezVleP; bSz'a-l§P [Bible (R. V.)]. 

bezant: bez'antb* bSz'ant^, Standard, C., M., & W., also noted by Smart 

(1840) and Reid (1844) ; E. & Bt., be-zantn — the pronunciation indicated by Jameson 
(1827), Knowbs (1835), Brande 0842), and Clarke (1855); J.,bez'6nti; Wr., be-zant'i; 
not bFzanti [Turk. coin]. 

Bdze: bez^; bez^ [Fr. theologian (1519“1605). Called in Eng. Beza], 
Bezek: bi'zek^; be'zSk^ [Bible]. 

bezel: bez'eB; bSz'gl^ — Johnson (1755) and Perry (1775) so stressed the 

word, the latter noting this pronunciation; but it is frequently heard bezfli as indi- 
cated by Smart (1840); not bi'zaP as noted by Jameson (1827). 

Bezeleel: bi-zi'li-eP; be-ze'le-SP [Douai Bible]’ 

Bezer: bi'zer^; be'zer^ [Bible]. 

Bezeth: bi'zefh^; be'zSth® [Apocrypha]. 

Beziers: be'^zye'^j be'^zye'2 [Fr. city where Albigenses were massacred in 

1209]. 

bezil: hez'iV-; bSzT^ [Same as bezel: a spelling noted by Blount (1656), 
Bailey (1724), Periy (1775)]. v y, 

bezigue: bi-zik'^; be-zik'-j not bez'ik^ [A game with cards]. 

bezoar: bi'zor^; be'zor^; not bez'er^ [A concretion found in- the stomach 

of certain a n i m als, as the goat, chamois, llama, etc.]. 

bezugo: b&-zu^go^; b^-zu'go^; not bez'iu-go^ [The buffalo=fish]. 

Bbaga: bha'ga^: bha'ga^ [In Vedic myth, a son of Aditi (ad'i-ti^; ad'i-ti^), 

a Vedio deity]. See Artabhatta. 

Bhagalpnr: ba^'gal-pur'i; ba'^gal-pyr'^ [A Bengali city on the Ganges]. 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ah; m6, gfit, pr^, fSm; hit, ice; I=e; I^g; gd, ndt, dr, w6n. 
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1:0 = final; l = habit; ctisle; an = out; eil; iu = feud; cTiin; go; rj = sing; thin, this. 

Bhagavad Gita: bha'ga-vad bha'ga-vad gi^ta- [A Sanskrit philo- 

sophical poem]. See Arya^hatta. 

Bhagavan: bhd'ga-van^; bha'ga-van^ [In Sanskrit, the Supreme Being]. 

See ASK. 

Bh^gavata Purana: bhd"ga"Va'ta pu-rd'na^; bha"ga-va'ta pti-ra'na- 
[Sanskrit sacred verse devoted to the glorification of Vishnu]. 

Bhandarkar: bhdn'dor-kdr^; bhan'dar-kar^ [Hindu Oriental scholar], 

Bharata: bhdr'a-ta^; bhar'a-ta- [One of several characters in Hindu 
myth]. See ask. 

Bhartrihari: bhdr"tri-har'i^: bhaj"tri-h^'i- [Hindu writer of 1st cent. 

B. c.]. 

bi-: boi-^; bl-- [Prefix]. 

Bianca: bi-arj'ke^; bi-S;n'ea2; frequently, erroneously, bi'an-ka^ [A fem- 
inine character in Shakespeare’s “Othello” and “The Taming of the Shrew”]. 

Biard: bi"ar'^; bi"ar'2; not bcd'erd^ [Fr. painter (1798-1SS2)]. 

Biarritz: bl"a"rits'^; bi^a^rits'^. As pronounced by the French three dis- 
tinct syllables are heard and are recorded by Standard, Century, LippincotVs Gazetteer^ 
& TF. (1890) [Fr. watering-place]. 

Bias^: bai'as^; bi'as^ [One of the seven Greek sages, 6th century B. C.]. 
Bias^: bi-as'^; bi-as'^ [A river in the Punjab, India], 
bias: bai'es^; bi'as^ [Prejudice]. 

biassed: bed'est^; bi'ast^. SpeUed hyast by Dryden (“Absalom and 

Achitophel”, 1681) but pronounced as indicated above. 

Biatas: boi'e-tas^; bi'a-tiis^ [Apocrypha], 
biaxial: bcd-alisfi-aP; bi-iiks'i-aP; not bcd-ak'dhdP. 

bib {v.) : bib^; bib® [To drink: tipple]. The i in the first syllable of all the 
derivatives of this word, as biba'cious, bibac'ity, biba'tion, bib'atlveness, etc., 
is correctly pronounced short. 

bibelot: biblo^; bib'lo®; not bcd-blet'^ [Fr. object of art]. 

Biblicist: bib'h-sist^; bib'li-Qist^. 

bibliognost: bib'h-eg-nest^; bib'li-5g-n5st® [An adept in bibliography]. 

bibliographer: bibTi-eg're-far^; bib"li-(5g'ra-fer®; not bib'di-o-graf'erh 
See next. 

bibliographic: bibTi-o-graf'ik^; bib'li-o-grS.f'ic®. See preceding and the 

following. 

bibliography: bibTi-eg'ra-fP; bib"li-6g'ra-fy®. 

bihlioklept: bibk-o-klept^; bib'li-o-klSpt®; not bibTi-o'klept^ [A book« 

thief]. 

blbllophagic: bib'Ti-o-fajW; bib'Ti-o-fS^'ic® [Book^devouring]. 
blbllophaglst: bib"h-ef'e-jist^; bib"li-5f'a-gist® [An omnivorous reader of 

books]. 

.2: wolf* dft; bdbk, bdbt; f^U, rgle, eCtre, bbt, bbm; dil, bdy; go, ^em; i^k; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, 6r; full, rule; but, burn; 

bibliophile: blb'li-o-ffl-, Standard (1S93), M.] I., W., 

& Wr., bib'li-o-foilb This word came into the language through the Fr, in 1824. 
It was first recorded in American dictionaries and mispronoimced by Joseph Worces- 
ter in 1S59. This error is to be found in Webster’s International (1890) and has 
been repeated in the New International (1909). The editors of the Standard (1913) 
feO into the same mistake, which has recently been corrected. Fr. words ending 
in -He, when Anglicized, are commonly pronounced -iF; -11-; not -oiF; -iP. An ex- 
ception to this rule is aufomobiJe. Who to-daj’- would spealc of an 6"to-moT)aib? 

bibliothec: bibli-o-fhek^; bib'li-o-thS€-, Standard, C., & W.; E., bib'Ii- 

u-tTiakM 3/., bib"Li-ath'eki [A library or librarian]. 

blbliothecal: bib"li-ofhi'k8li: bib''li-othe'-eal-, Standard, C., M,, & W,; 

E., bib-li-Tj-thi'kaF; J., bib^li-o-fliFkaF; St., bibTi-ethVkab; TFr., bib-ii-eth'B-kalh 
Phyfe erroneously states 1T>. prefers bib-h-eth'e-kal. TFr. gives the penult the ob- 
scure sound and not that of e in “eve.” Sheridan (1780) indicated bib-li-o-thi'keU, 
but Walker noted bib-li-eriiVkaP. 

biblioth&que [Fr.]: bI'lDlf'o"tek'S* bi"bli''o"te£'2; -tek^ [Library]. 

Biblism: bib'lizm^ or bai'blizm^; bib'Usm- or bi'bll§m. Standard, C., E.,. 

IF., & Wr. prefer the first; I. & M. prefer the second. So, also, Eilblist. 

bicentenary; bai-sen'ts-na-n^; bi-gSn'te-na-ry^. 

bicentennial: bai"sen-ten'i-aF; bf'gSn-tSn'i-aP. Note the accentuation 

of this and of the preceding word. 

Bicester: bis'tar^; bts'ter^ [Eng. town]. See Anstruthsr. 

Bic§tre: bi'^se'tr’-; bf'^e'tr^ [Suburb of Paris, Prance], 

Site of a castle built in 1285 by Jean de Pontoise, bishop of Winchester (Wincestre)^ 
whence, by corruption, It took its name. New Standard Diet. p. 270, col. 3. 

Bichat: b'^gha'^; not boi'dhat^ [Fr. anatomist (1771-1802)]. 

bichir; bidh^ar^ or bi-^!r'^; bich'er® or bi-ghir^ [A fish of the Nile]. 

Bicbri: bik'rai^; bic'ri^ [Bible]. 

Bickers taff, ^bik'ar-staf"^; bik'er-staf"^ [Ir. author of light comedy 
Bickerstaffe: $ (1735-1812)]. 

Bickers teth: bik'ar-stefh^; bik'er-stSth^ [Eng. family name], 
bicuspid: boi-kus'pid^; bi-eiis'pid^ [Double=pointed]. 

bicycle: bai'si-kl’-; b^gy-eP; not boi-soi'klh a pronunciation widely used 

in the United States thirty years ago. 

bicycling: bcd'si-klii^^; bfgy-cling-; not bai-sai'kliq^. See cycling. 
Bidassoa: bi'^da-so'a^; biMa-so'a^ [A river between France & Spain; the 

scene of severe engagements between Soult and Wellington in 1813]. 

Blddulph: bid^ulf^, bld'iilf^; frequently bid'alf^ [Eng. town]. 

Bideford: bidVfard^; bld'e-ford^ [Eng. seaport]. 

bidet: bi-det'^*, bi-d^t'^, Standard, €., I., & W.; E., bid-et'^; M., bi"de'^; 

St., bid'et^; Wr., be-deU^ [Fr., a small horse]. 

Bldkar: bid'kdr^; bld'kar® [Bible]. 

Bidpai: bid'pai^; bld'pi [Author of a collection of Sanskrit fables: the 

source of Lafontaine’s “Fables”], 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; m6, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i—e; i— e; g6, ndt^ Or, wOnt 
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1: 8 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; chin; go; rj = si/zf?; fhin, Qiis. 

biduous: bid'yu-trs^; bid'y\X“tis-; not bai-diu'us [Lasting two days]. 

Biel: biL; bel^; not bai'eL [Ger. scholastic of 15th cent.]. 

Biela (von): bl'b^; be'la^ [Ger. astronomer (17S2-lSo6)]. 

Bielopol: bi-e'lo-poL; bi-e'lo-pSI- [Rus. tovm]. 

Bielostok: bi-e'lo-stek^; bi-e'lo-stSk- [Rus. town], 
biennial: boi-en'i-dL; bi-en'i-al-. 

biens4ance [Fr.]; byah"se"dhs'^; byhh'^se"ah 9'2 [Propriety]. 

Bienville: byan"v!ri; byah"\nr“. In some Southern cities Anglicized 
bai-en'viP [Canadian captain' of Fr. origin (1650-1765) ; founder of New Orleans]. 
Bierstadt: bir'stat^; ber'stat- [Ger.^^Am. painter (1S30-1902)]. 

Biestf Bosch: bis"=bosk'^; bis"sb6s€'2 [A marsh in the Netherlands], 
bifer: boi'fer^; bffer^ [A plant that bears twice a year]. See next word, 
blferous: bif'or-us^; blf'er-tis^. 

We see that the antepenultimate accent on this word, as well as on Bigamy, and some 
others, has the power of shortening the vowel In the first syllable. 

Walker Critical Pronouncing Diet, (s. v.) 

bifid: bcii'fidi; bi'fid^ [Two-cleft]. 

bifilar: bai-faider^; bi-filar^; not bai-fil'er [Two-threaded]. 

Bifrost: bif^rest^; bif'rQst^ [In Norse myth, a bridge between Asgard and 

Midgard; the “trembling way”]. 

bifurcate {v, ka.)i bai-fxjr'ket or bai'fur-ket^; bl-fur'eat or bi'ftir-cat^ 
biga [L.]: bai'ga^; bi'ga^; not bi'ga^ [A Roman two-horse chariot], 
bigamy: big^a-mi^; big'a-my^. See biferoxjs. 
bigarreau: big'e-ro^; big'a-ro^; not big'a-ru^ [A variety of cherry]. 
Bigelow: big'i-lo^; blg'e-lo^ [American family name], 
bigential: bai-jen'^eP; bl-gSn'shaP. 

Biggar: big'er^; big'ar^ [Ir. statesman]. 

Biggleswade: big'lz-wed^; blgl§-wad- [Eng. town]. 

Biguou: bi"nyoh'i; bi"ny6h'2 [Fr. diplomat]. 

bigoted: big'at-id^; blg'ot-ed^; not big-gnt'ed^ as Walker, See below. 

Sir James Murray notes that in the 17th century the accent was put on the penult. 
This was due to the spelling, for altho Evelyn rendered it bigoted in his “Memoirs” 
Ci, 192) in 1645, John Kersey entered the word as bigotted in his “Dictionarium Anglo- 
Britannicum” (1708). Bailey adopted this spelling in his “Universal Etymological 
English Dictionary” (1724), but Johnson (1755), Perry (1775), and Walker (1791) 
reverted to the original bigoted^ and indicated the accent on the first syllable. Walker 
remarks: 

This word is frequently pronounced as If accented on the last syllable hut one, and Is 
generally found written as if it ought to be so pronounced, the t being doubled, as is usual 
when a participle is formed from a verb that has its accent on the last syllable. . . . This 
mistake must certainly take Its rise from supposing a verb which does not exist, namely, as 
bigot', but as this word is derived from a substantive. It ought to have the same accent; thus 
though the words ballot and billet are verbs as well as nouns, yet as they have the accent 

2: wplf, dft; bobk, bd^t; f^ll, rule, cUre, but, bfiim; 6il, boy; go, gem; igk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, bum; 


on the first syllable, the participial adjectives derived from them have only one t, and 
both are pronounced with the accent on the first syllable, as balloted, billeted. Bigoted 
therefore ought to have hut one t, and to preserve the accent on the first syllable. 
A Critical Pronounang Diet, (s. v.). [1791.] 

Bigtba: big'fhe^; blg'tha^ [Bible]. 

Bigthan: big'fban^; big'thiin- [Bible]. 

Bigthana: big-fhe'na or big'fhe-Da^; blg-tha'na or blg'tha-na^ [Bible]. 
Bigvai: big'\a-ai^; blg'va-P [Bible]. 

bijou [Fr.]; bl" 5 u'^; bi^zhti'-: Standard^ T7., & TFr.; C., & St.^ bi-su'b’ 

[A jewel]. — bijouterie [Fr.]: bi"' 3 u"ta-rl'i or bf^su^tri'i; bi''’' 2 hu'''te-re '2 
or bi^zhu'^tre's [Jewels collectively]. — bijoux: Plural of bijou; pronounced* as the 
singular. 

bijugate: bcd-ju'get^; bl-ju'gat^, Standard & C.; E. & M., bai'jiu-get^; 
bai'ju-get^; St., bai'ju-get^; W., boi'ju-geti; TFr., bai-jiu''gati [Twoopaired]. — biju-^ 
gous: boi-ju'gusi; bl-jy'iius2, Standard & C.; jS. & M., boi'jiu-gusi; I., bai'ju-gusi*. 
IF., boi'ju-gusM TFr., bai-jiu'gosi. 

Bikathaven: bik"atb-e'veii^; bik^ath-a'vSn^ [Bible], 

bikh: bik^; bik^; not bik^ [Nepal aconite]. 

bilabial: boi-le'bi-al^; bi-la'bi-aP. 

bilaciniate: boi'la-sin'i-et^; bFla- 9 in'i-at 2 . 

bilan: bf'ian'^; bi'^an'^ [Fr,, a record of commercial standing]. 

bilander: bil'an-der^* bll'an-der^; bil'an-dtir^. Standard, C., M., & W, 

give bai'lan-dar^; bl'13.n-der2 as an alternative [Dutch sailing vessel]. 

bllboquet [Fr.]: bil'^bo^ke'^; bil"bo"ke'2; not bil'lbo-ket'^ [A cupsand=ball]. 

See CROQUET. 

Bildad: biFdad^: biFdSd^ [Bible]. — Bileam: bil'i-am or bcu'li-am^; bfl'e- 
S.m or bFle-a,ni2 [Bible]. — Bilgab: biFga^; bii'ga^ [Bible]. — Bilgai: biPgi-oii; bSl'ga-P 
[Bible]. — Bilba: biFha^; bil''ha2 [Bible]. — Bilbab: bil'ha^; bfl'ha^ [Bible]. — Bilhan: 
biFhani; bfl'hins [Bible]. 

bilic: bil'ik^; bfldc^. TF. prefers boil'ik. 

bilingual: boi-lig'gwaF; bi-lin^gwaP. 

bilious: bil'yus^; blFyiis^ — ^two syllables, not three. 

Billaud^Varenne: bF'yo'^vd''ren'i; bf'yo'^'va'^rSn'^ [Terrorist of Fr. Rev- 

olution], 

Billerica: bil'n-kab' bil'ri-ca^; riot billar-i-ka^ [Town in Mass.]. 

biUetsidoux [Fr.]: bil''e=du'^ or (Fr.) bil^'yeMu'b* bil'^e^du'^ (Pr.) bil^ye*'- 
du''2, both tor sing. & pi. Of the earlier lexicographers Perry (1777), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1807), and Reid (1844) were careful to indicate that the two Vs 
should be pronounced — bil'h-dQi. Smart (1840) indicated bil-yi-du''^ [Fr., love-letter]. 

The . . . letter i, when a final consonant, is invariably heard, save in some imper- 
fectly naturalized words. Of these Sclat and biUet^oux may be taken as examples. 

Thomas B. Lounsbuey English Spelling and Spelling Reform ch. ill, p. 169 [H. ’09]. 

billiards: bil'yardz^; bii'yardg^. 
billion: bil'yan^; bil'y<^n^. 


2; Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m6, g€t, pr§y, f6rn; hit, ice; I=e; I=S; gO, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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1: a = final; l - habit; aisle; au = out; etl; iti = feud; -liin; go; o 


Bigtha 

bionomy 

' sing; thin, ttiis. 


billon: biPani; bll'ons [An alloy]. 

Billroth: biLrot^; bll'rot^ [Ger. surgeon (1829-94)]. 

Bilshan: bil'^ani; bll'shan^ [Bible]. 

Bimana: bim's-na^ or bai-me'na^; bLn'a-na^ or bi-ma'na^ [An order of 
mammals including man alone]. 

Bimhal: bim'haP; bto'haP [Bible] [Pon<,,e de Leon], 

Bimini: bi'mi-ni^; bx'mi-m^; not bim'i-ni^ [Imaginary island sought by 
bimodal: bai-mo'daP; bl-mS'daP [Having two modes], 
bimodular: bcd-med'iu-lar^; bi-mQd'u-lar^. 

binary; bai'na-rP; bi'na-ry^; not bai-na'ri^ as sometimes hoard in the 
South [Made up of two; as, a binary star (a pair of stars revolving around their own 
center of gravity)]. 

Binea: bin'i-a^ or bod'm-a^; bfn'e-a^ or bi'ne-a^ [Bible]. 

Bingen: biq'en^; blng'Sn^; often erroneously biq'gen^ [Hessian town]. 
Bingham: biij'am^; blng'am^; noi big 'ham^ [Eng. antiquary (1668-1723)]. 

Binghamton: big'am-tan^; bfng'am-ton^; not big'ham-tan^ [City in N. Y. 
State]. 

Binnui: bin'yu-oi^ or bi-niu'oi^; bin'yii-i® or bi-nu'i- [Bible]. 

binocle: binVkl^: binVeP; bin'u-kl^; J., boi'ne-kl^* TFr., binVkl^ 
[A binocular or field-glass]. 

binocular: bin-ek'5Ui-lari or bai-nek'yu-lar^; bto-be'yg-lar^ or bi-nbe'yU- 

lar2; J., bai-nek''yu-luri ; M., bi-nek'yu-lari; TFr., boi-nek'yu-lari. 

binodal: bai-no'deP; bi-no 'daP [Having two nodes, as a stem], 
binode: boi'nod^; bi'nod^. 
binomial: boi-no'mi-aP; bi-no'mi-aP. 

Binue; bin'wi^; bin'we^; not bin'ti-i^ [Air. river], 
biogen: boi^o-jen^; bi^o-gSn^. 

biogeny: boi-ej'i-m^; bi-bg'e-ny^ [The evolution of living things]. 

biographer: bai-eg'ra-fer^; bi-bg'ra-fer^. — biographic: bai"o-graf'ik^; 
bI"o-gr2,f'ie2.— biography; bai->eg'r8-fii; bl-6g'ra-fy2. 

biokinetics: bai"o-ki-net'iks^; bi"o-ki-n6t'i-es2 [Organic change during de- 
velopment]. 

biology: boi-eFo-jP; bi-bFo-^^ [Xhe science of hfe]. 
biolysis: bai-eFi-sis^; bi-^l'y-sis^ [Dissolution of life], 
biometry: bai-om'i-tn^; bi-bm'e-try^. 

Biondello: bi"en-del'oi; bi'^On-dSFo^ [A servant in Shakespeare’s Taming 

of the Shrew\. 

bionomics: bai^'o-nemhks^* bi"o-n5m’ics% 

bionomy: boi-en'o-mi^j bi-6n'o-my^. ________ 

2; wplf, dft; bdbk, bObt; fpll, rple, cfiire, but, bhrn; oil, boy; go, i;ein; ipk; thin, this. 



biophagous ^ dESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 178 

bisoc^^plow 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gQ; not, §r; full, riile; but, b&rn; 

biophagous: bai-of'a-gus^; bi-of'a-giis^. 
biophore: bai'o-for^; bi'o-for-. 
bioplasm: boi'o-plazm^; bi'o-pMsm^. 

bioscope: bcii'o-skop^j bi^oseop-. Xote position of accent and see next, 
bioscopy: boi-es'ko-pi^; bi-Ss'eo-py-. See preceding. 

Biot: bi'^o'^; bi"o'- [Either of two Fr. scholars (1774-1862)]. 
biotics: boi-ot'iksi; bi-dt'ies- [The science of living organisms]. 

biparous: bip'e-rus^; Wp'a-rGs^; not bai-par'us^; nor bai'pa-rus^ as indi- 

cated by Sheridan (17S0). M., bip''8-rasi [Producing two at once]. 

bipartient: bai-pur'ti-ent^; bl-parTi-Snt-, Standard, C., L, & TF. (1909); 

E, & 3/., boi-pdr'ti-anti-; TT. (1890) boi-par'shenti; TTr., boi-par'^anti. See next 
entry. 

bipartite: bai-par'toit^; bl-par'tit^, Standard, C., E., I., M., & TF. (1909); 

St. & TF. (1690), bip'ar-toiti; IFr., bip'ar-toiti; Walker, bip'par-toitb See quotation. 

Every Orthoepist has the accent on the first syllable of this word, but Entick[1764], 
■wlio places it on the second; but a considerable difference is found in the quantity of the 
first and last i. Sheridan [17S0] and Scott [1797] have them both long, Nares [1784] the 
last long. Perry [1777] both short, and Buchanan [1757] and W. Johnston [1764] as I have 
done it. The varieties of quantity on this word are the more surprising, as all these wTiters 
that give the sound of the vow’els make the first i in tripartite short, and the last long; and 
this uniformity in the pronunciation of one word ought to have led them to the same pro- 
nunciation of the other, so i>erfectiy similar. The shortening power of the antepenultimate 
accent is evident in oobh. Walkee Critical Pronouncing Dictionary (8 v.) [1S06J. 

Of the modem dictionaries six follow Sheridan and Scott, while but two follow 
Walker. 

bipedal: bai'ped-aP; bFpSd-aP, C. & E.\ Standard, W. (1890), & Wr., 

bip'i-deU or baFpi-deP; bip'e-dal® or bl'pe-dal*; I., bcii-pI'deP; M. & W. (1909), 
bai''pi-deb; Si., bip'e-daP; Walker^ bip'pi-daF See pedal. 

biplane: boi'plen^; bi'plan^ [A two^planed aeroplane]. See monoplane; 

TEIPLANE. 

btplicate: boi'pli-kit^; bFpK-eat^, Standard, C., & TFr.; E,, bai-pli'ket^; 

M. & St., bip'li-keti; I., boi'pli-ket^; W. (1890), bip'U-kit's W- (1909), bip'li-keti. 

See TRIPLICATE. 

blpyramid: boi-pir'e-mid^; bi-pyr'a-mid^. See next, 
bipyramidal: bcd^'pi-ram'i-daP; bi''py-rS,m'i-daP; ?iot bcd-pir'a-mi-daP. 

biquadrate: bai-kwed'ret^; bl-kwad'rat^. Perry (1775) indicated bik'- 
wa-dret^; Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791) boi-kwe'^dret^; Jones (1798), Fulton <fe 
Knight (1802), and Smart (1840) bai-kwed'ret^. 

blquaternion: bai"k'wa“tur'm-an^; bi'’'kwa-ter'ni“On^. 

Bir: bir^; bir^; mt bir^, nor bur^ [Turk, town, near Aleppo], 
birational: bcd-ra^'an-aP; bi-rSsh'on-aP [Term in mathematics]. 
BirchtfPfeifer: birH<=pfaiTar^; birH==pfi'fer2 [Ger. actress and playwright], 
blretta: bi-ret'ab* bi-rSt'a^; not bir-et'ak 

Blrlnus: bi-rai'nus^; bi-rl'niis^ [A Benedictine missionary in Eng. in 7th 

cent.]. 

S: art, 3,pe, fat, fare, fAst, wh^t, ftU; m6, g6t, prfiy, fSra; hit, Ice; i— e; !=§; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 



179 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED *biso*SplOT 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; an = out; ail; iu = feud; €hm; go; g = smg; thin, this. 

Birmingham: bur^miij-am or -ham^; blr^ming-am or -hS-ra- [Geograpiiic 

name]. 

biron: bai'reni; bi'iSns [A printers’ dabber]. 

BlronR bUren'^; bi"r6ii'= [Fr. dukedom], RosaUne], 

Biron : bi ran^; bl ron^ [In Shakespeare’s Love’s Labor's Lostj a madcap 
Birsha: bir'slia'; blr'sha= [Bible], 

Birstal: bur'steP; bilr'stal^ [Eng. town], 

Blrzaitb: bir-ze'ifbi; blr-za'Ith^ [Bible (R, V,)], 

Blrzavlth: bir-ze'vi£bR bir-za'vltb* [Bible], 

Biscayan: bis-ke'an*; bls-ea'an-, Standard &Wr.; C., bis'ki-anM E., bis'ke- 
bis-ke'^an^; M. & W,, bis^ke-sn^. 

BiscegUa: bi-^e'lya^; bi-sh§lya- [It. seaport]. Note that in Italian sc 
before e and i are equivalent to 


BischofiT: bi^'ef^; bish'Sf^ [Ger. family name]. Bischoft. 

Biscop: bis'kep^; bis'cop^ [Eng. Benedictine of 7th cent.]. 

biscuit: bis'kiy; bis'cit^. Prom the 16th to the 18th century the spelling 
bisket prevised; the current biscuit is an affectation adopted from the Fr. without the 
pronunciation. As drie as the remainder bisket 

After a voyage. Shakespeaee As You Like It act ii, sc. 7. 


bisect: bai-sekt^^; bi-sect^^; not boi'sekt^ [Divide into two equal parts.] 
bisexual: boi-sek'^u-aP; bi-sSk'shi^-al^. 

Bishamon: bi-^d'mon^; bi-sha'mon^ [Jap. god of war]. 

Bisharin: bi^"d-rin'^; bish^'a-rin'^ [One of a Nubian tribe], 

Bishlam: bi^'lem^; bish'lam^ [Bible], 
bisk: bisk^; blsk^. See bisque. 
bisinuate: bai-sia'yn-et^; bi-sin'yq-at®. 
bismal: biz'meP; bi§'maP [A medicinal powder]. 

Bismarck: bis'mdrk^; bis'mark^; not biz'mdrk^ [Ger. statesman], 
bismite: biz'mait^; bl§'mit2 [A mineral], 
bismuth: bis'muth^; bls'mtith^. 

The pronunciation biz'muth^; blz'muth^, introduced, by TFoZAer, is preferred by 
C., E., Standard, TV., & Wr.; but that preferred here is supported by Edward Phillips, 
who first included the word in his “New World of Words” in 1678, by Bailey (1724), 
by Johnson (1755), by Perry (1777), by John Ogilvie in the Imperial Diet. (1850), 
and by Sir James Murray’s New English Diet. (1888). In several years’ close asso- 
ciation with chemists and wholesale druggists the writer has no recollection of having 
heard the s pronounced as z. 


bismuthic: bis'mufh-ik^; bls'mtith-ic^^ I., M.; Standard^ C,, E.j Stj & W., 

biz'muth-ikM ikf., bis-miu'thiki; Wr., biz'maih-ik^ See bismuth. 
bisoctfplow: bai'sek^plau''^; brsdcsplow*’^. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bfidt; full, rule, ciire, bht, bCirn; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



feco y Arenas ^ DESK-BOOK OF 26,000 WORDS 180 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr€y ; hit, police; obey, gd; net, §r; foU, rftle; bat, bum; 


bison: boi'san^; bfson-, Standard, C., M., & TT'r.; E., bcd'sun^; L, bai'sen^; 
Si., boi'zeni; If. (ISQOj, boi'sen’ — the o as o in odd; IF. (1909), bai'sun^ — the o as u 
as in “circus.” Abemothy warns as against biz'unb now seldom (if ever) heard, but 
indicated by Jameson (1S27) and Smart US40). Craig (1849) and O^vie (1850) 
preferred boi'ztmb Knowles (1835) and Reid (1844) bai'’son^. 

bisontine: bai'san-tm^; bl'son-tin^; not -tain^; -tin^. 

Bispham^: bis'fam or -pam^; bfs^fam or -pam^ siager]. 

Bispham^: bisp'liam^; bfsp'Mm^ [Eng. family name], 
bisque [Fr.]; bisk^ or blsk^; blsk^ or bisk^. 

bissextile: bi-seks'tiF; bi-sSks'til-; not bis'seks-tail'^ as indicated by 
Kenrick (1773). From Perry (1775) to Smart (1840) care was taken by lexicogiraphers 
to note the doubling of the s in this w'ord. 

bistoury: bis'tii-ri^; bis'tu-ry^; not bis'tau-ri^ [Surgeon’s knife], 
biter: boi'tar^; bl'ter^. 

Bithiah: bi-fboi'd or bith'i-d^; bi-thi'a or bfth'i-a^ [Bible]. 

Bitbron: bifh'ran^; blth'ron^ [Bible]. 

Bitbynia: bi-thin'i-eb' bi-thjm'i-a^ [Country in Asia Alinor], 

Bitlis: bit-lis'^; blt-lis'® [Turk, vilayet & city]. 

bito; bl'to^’ bi'to^ [A small tbomy tree]. 

bltoc: bi'tek^; bi'tSc^ [A tree of the Philippine Isis.]. 

Bitou: bai^ten^; bi'tSn^ [Gr. myth, son of Cydippe]. 

Bitscb: bidh^; bich^* not bit^^ [Ger. town]. 

bitulitbic: bif'yu-lifh'^i; blt'''yp-llth'ic2; riot bai'^tiu-lith'ik^ [Composed 

of bitumen & stone], 

bitumen: bi-tiu'men^; bi-tu'mSn^, Standard, E., L, SL, & W. (1890); 
M., TF. (1909), & TFr., bi-tiu'mani; TFafA'er, bl-tia'men^; noi bit'iu-meni. Buchanan 
(1757) and Sheridan (1780) indicated the i as in “aisle” ; Ash (1775) was the only lexi- 
cographer to put the stress on the first syllable. [Asphalt.] 

blur [Heb.]: bi'ur^; bi'ur^ [A commentary]. 

biurate: bcd-yu'ret^; bi-yu'rat® [Salt of uric acid]. 

bivalence: bai-ve'lens^; bi-va'16n92. C., boi've-lans^; TF., boiVelens^. 

An alternative, biv'e-lens^; blv'a-len$^, is sometimes heard. 

bivalent: boi-veOentb* bi-va'lSnt^. C., baiV^lant^; ikf., biv'a-lent^; TF. 
(1890), biv'a-lantB TF. (1909), baiVS'lentk 

bivalve: bai'valv^; biVaiv* [A shell-fish], 
bivial: bivh-eP; blv'i-aP [Going two ways]. 

blvious: bivh-us^; blv'i-tis^, Standard^ C,, E., & IF.; I., bcd'vi-us^: M., 

biVi-asB Wr., boi'vi-us^ — the pronunciation indicated by Jameson, Smart, and Reid. 
Knowles noted only two syllables: biv'yssi [Having or going two way^, as a forked 
road]. 


2: art, 5pe, fSt, fSre, f^st, what, all; m6, g$t, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=6; gO, ndt, 6r, wdn, 



181 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED bianco y 

1: 8 = final; l == habit; aisle; au = out; etl; iii == feud; chin; go; i) = sinff; thin, this* 


bivouac; biv'u-ak^; biv'u-ac", Standard^ C., E., biv u-akb also 

indicated by Jones tl79S); M., TT., <fe Wr., bivVak^ — preferred by Jameson (1827), 
but Smart (1840) recorded blVu-ak^^ as his preference. 

Wake, soldier, wake, thy war<»horse waits 
To bear thee to the battle back; 

Thou slumberest at a foeman’s gates, — 

Thy dog would break thj bii'ou-ac. 

Thomas Kibble Hervey The Dead Trtimveter^ 

Bizantine. Same as Byzantine. 

bizarre; bi-zor'^ or {Fr,) bi"zar'i; bi-zar'^ or (Fr,) bi'^zar'^ 

Bizerta or French, Bizerte: bi-zer'ta^ or (Fr.) bi'^zart'^; bi-zerTa^ or (Fr.) 

bi" 3 ert '2 [Fr. port in Tunis]. 

Bizet: bi"ze'^; bi"ze'- [Fr. composer]. 

Bizjothjah: biz-yefh'yct or biz-jeth'jci^; bfz-y5th'ya or bfz-jSth'ja^ [Bible]. 
Bjbrnson; byurn'sen^; byilrn'son^ [Norw. poet]. 

blackguard: blag'ord^; blilg'^d^ — the ck is silent [A low, coarse fellow]. 
Blacks tone: blak'ston^; bliik'ston- [A family and geographic name]. 
blae: ble^ or bli^; bla^ or ble^. ilf. also records blie [Scot., bluish^gray or 

blackish-blue]. 

Blaenavon: blen-av'en^; bl§n-2,v'on^ [Eng. mining town]. 

Blaenhonddan: blain-hen'dani; blln-h6n'dan- [Welsh town], 

Blaeu: bld-ti'b' bla-ti'^ [Dutch cartographers]. 

blague [Fr.]: bldg^; blag^; not blag^ [Pretentious falsehood]. 

blUhlaut; bledaut^; blalout^ [In phonetics, a prolonged sound preceding 

explosion as before w]. 

Main: blen^; blan^ [Blister], 

Blaise (St.): blez^; bla§^ [Same as Blasius]. 

blanc [Fr.]; blai]k^ or bldh^; bliinc^ or blah^ [l. Ancient Eng. or Fr. coin. 

2. A white face-paint. 3. A rich gravy. 4. A piece of white pottery]. 

Blanc: bldh^; blah^; not blaqk^ [Fr. geographic & family name], 
blanch: blan<5hi; bl^ch^; E., bldndhi; St., & Walker, blan^^; M., 

blan^i. In American usage, as reflected by Standard, C., W., & TFr., ti^ digraph 
ch is pronounced as in “church.” English & Scottish usage, as recorded by of., 
M., & Walker, gives it the soimd of sh, as in “ship.” 

Blanch: blandh^; blanch^ [Feminine personal name]. Dan., D., Ger., & 
Sp., Blanca: blaq'kai; blas'ca®; Fr., Blanche: blansTii; blanch^; It., Bianca: bl- 
an'kai; bi-an'eaS; L., Blancha : blan'clieh blSn'cha^; Sw., Blanka: blan'ka^; blan'kE*. 

blanc^mange: ble-mdhs'^; bla^^manzh'^. Standard (1893), bla'^^mahs'^; 

New Standard (1913), bla"-mdn 3 'JL; C., ble-mons'i; E., bla-menj'i; L, ble-mens^; M.t 
ble-mons'i; St., bleD-mens'^; W. (1890), bla-mony'i; W. (1909), bla-mansh 
bla-menj^i. The pronimciation recorded by Stormonth approximates more closely 
to the French pronunciation than any other of the various pronunciations recorded. 
Ash (1775) indicated blen-men3k 

Blanco y Arenas: blaig'ko i a-re-nds'^; blan^c o y a-re-nas^^ [Sp. general], 

2: wolf, dft; bo&k, boSt; fi^, r\ile, cQre, but, bfim; 6il, boy; go, tern; igik; thin, this. 
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Blucher 
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1: artibtic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rtlle; but, burn; 


blanquette [Fr.]: blan"ket'^; bian'^kSt'^ fi. A dish of white meat served 

witn a white sauce. 2. A variety of pear. 3, Soda«*ash]. 

Blanqui: blah^^Id'^; blah'^ki'^ [Fr. family name of an economist and of a 

cumniunist]. [Indian waters]. 

blanquillo [Sp.]; blag-kil'yo^; bl^-kiFyo^ [A fish of Floridian & Wests 
bias^ [Fr.]: bid'^ze'^; bla"§e'2 — ^he a as in “arm/' noi as in “ask" [Sated 

with pleasure}. He sighed; then bared his temples, dashed with gray. 

Then moched, as one outworn and w'ell t>lasS. 

Joaquin Millee Como st. 2. 

Biasing^: bld'zi-us^; bla'si-ps- [Ger. zoologist]. 

Blasius-: ble'si-us^; ble'si-iis- [Christian mart 3 T in 316]. 

blaspheme: blas-fim'i; bkis-fem'-. — blasphemer: blas-fim'ar^; bMs- 

fem'er®: a as in “at,” not as in “ask” — the accented syllable attracts the adjacent 
consonant; not blas-fi^mar^. — blasphemous: blas'Ii-mus^; blas'fe-mQs^; not as 
IVofAier and Phyfe, blaa'fl-mua^; blas'fe-miis^, for the e of the penult is now unstressed, 
but Spenser (1552-99), Sidney (1554-S6), and Alilton (1608-74) accented it in 
harmony with the usage of the educated men of their times. 

And dar’st thou to the Son of God propound 
To worship thee accurst, now more accurst 
For this attempt, bolder than that on Eve, 

And more blasphemous t which expect to me. 

Milton PaTadiss Regained hk. Iv, I. 177. 
Walker pointed out that “placing the accent on the first syllable of bias' phemous is 
by much the most polite.” 

blasphemy: blas'fi-mi^; blSs'fe-my^r not blas'fi-mi^: blas'fe-my®, as Phvfe: 

nor blas''fl-mli; blas'fe-my®, as Walker. 

blast: blasti; bl^t^, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr.; E., blast^: I, & St., 

blastk So also blaster, blasiy. See ask. 

bias tide: blas'tid^ or -toid^; blas'tid^ or -tld^ [Term in biology]. 

bias tula: blas'tiu-la^; bMs'tu-la^, New Standard, C., & W. record blas'- 
cfhu-la^ as alternative. 

Blastus; blas'tus^; blSs'ttis^ [Bible]. 

blatant: ble'tant^; bla'tant^; not blat'ant^. 

blather: blatii'er^; biatb'er^; not ble'thar^. 

blaufish: blo'fi^"^; bla'flsh'''^; not blau'fi^b 

Blauvelt: bleVelt^; bla'vSlt^; not blau'velt^ [Am. operatic singer]. 

Blavatsky (Helena Petrovna): ble-vat'ski^; bla-vat'sky^, Standard: C. 
& IF., “bla-vdt^«kii; bla-V§t'skj ?2 [Rus. theosophist]. 

bleat: blit^; blet^; not blet^, a pronunciation that has survived the orthog- 

raphy blate. 

Blefuscu: bli-fusfidu^; ble-ftis'eti^ [An island in Swift's “Gulliver's Trav- 
Blekinge: blefiaq-a^; ble'king-e^ [Sw. province]. 

Blenheim^: blen'hcdm^; blSn'him^ [Bavarian village]. 

Blenheim-: blen'im^; blSn'im^ [i. Town in Canada and in New Zealand, 

3. A breed of spaniel]. 


3: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; m6, gfit, prgy, fgrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=g; gO, n6t, dr, wdn, 



185 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED archer 

1 : a =: final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iu = feud; <5hin; go; 0 = sin^; 

Boccas: bek'as^; bS^'as^ [Apocrypha]. 'sed^. 

Bocciau: bek"si-e'u^; b 6 €"Qi-a'u 2 [Douai Bible]. LUanv. 

Bochart: bo'^^ar'^; bo"9har'2 [Fr. scholar; theologian ( 1599 - 166 ^^^^^^’^’ 


Boche [Fr.]: 


,]: bo^^; bogh^; 7iot be^^ [A German soldier]. 
Bocheru: bo'ki~ru or bek'i-ru^; bo'ee-ru or bde'e-ru^ [Bible]. 

TV4 1 • l-iJ^^n:nrk2 


iCt iv, 80. 1 . 
ig and in 


Bocbim: bo'kim^; bo'^im^ [Bible]. 

Bdckh: buk^; blik^ [Ger. philologist (17S5-1S67)]. Marguerite 

Bode: bo'da^; bo'de- [Ger. astronomer (1747-1825)]. 

bodega: bo-de'ge^; bo-de'ga^ — e as in “prey/^ not as in “eel.”^^ Jones ]. 

Bodhbh Dearg: bov di-drg'^; bov de-arg'^ [In Celtic myth, a 
Tuatha De Danaan]. 

Bodleian: bed-li'en^; bdd-le'an^, Standard, C., M., & TF.;ie preceding. 

St., bed'll-ani; Wr., bed'h-an^ [Library founded at Oxford Univf' -i, u,,f 
Sir Thomas Bodley (1544-1613) in 1602]. . -^ alternative, OUr 

» .L* u- -/.n. 1 u- -/ u- OTA - A UT Jicated by the earher lexi- 

Bceotia: bi-o'^-e^; be-o'shi-a^ [Ancient repubhc no* [Colo] 

tian: bi-5'aan>; bw'sban^. , , , ot blei'eti [Mountain in 

Boer: bur'; boor- noi, as coi^onlyheard^b^^ noi as too frequently 
Boerliaave;bormav^ or {Dutch) bur'ha“V8^;bt state, Union of South Africa]. 
[Dutch physician and botanist (1668-1738)]. 

Boethius: bo-i'thi-us^; bo-e'thi-iis^ [Rom /r-ua. 

« v-i u-/ /r < oium'feld^ or blom'feld^ Tioi blum - 

Boeuf Bayou: buf bai'u^ btlf by'u^rer of the Paston Letter si See Blomtield. 
Boghaz:skdi: bo-gaz'*=ku'U; bo-|%|i(ji. blum'feld^ or blom'feld^; not blem- 
Bogota: b5"gO-ta'i; bo"gO-ta')l- See Bloomfield. 

Bohan: bd^han^; bd'h^n^ [Fidm'art^ [Flemish philologist], 
bohea: bo-hl'i; bo-he'^ '^’-the d is sounded. See the next._ 

[Ger. reputed inventor of color-prmtmg (1570-1741)]. 
.londel de Nesle: blen^del' de neP; bl6riW de neP [Fr. trouv^re; nain- 
strel of Richard I. of England]. • /o 

Blondln: blen'dini or (Fr.) blen'dan'- bldn'din^ or (Fr.) bl6n dSn [Jean 

Francois Gravelet, a Fr. acrobat]. 

Bloomfield: blum'fild^; blodm'feld^ [Eng. poet]. 

BlouSt: bluV‘; blu"e'^ [Fr. author]. . , , .t. i- .t 

BloundeUe.Burton: blund'ahbiJrt'en- bltod'ehbhrtW [Eng. novelist]. 
Blount: blunt- bltint^ [1. Eng. statesman (1563-1605). ». A county in 

and Phyfe gives as permissible, but it is a mere locahsm. *> uw 2 

174J, died in Silesia in 1819 ]. 

3: wolf, do; boTk, WTot; rule, ettre, bfit, bttm; Oil. bfiy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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u‘, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rQle; but, b©rn; 

1 : artist — — __ — - — 

‘ette [Fr.l: blan^ket'^; blan^kSt'^ [i. A dish of white meat served 

blue: it a white sauce. 2. A variety of pear. 3. Soda-ash]. 

blah'^ki'^; blah^ki'^ [Fr. family name of an economist and of a 

13 uduuistj. [Indian waters]. 

ferr-^io [Sp.]: blaq-kiFyo^; blan-kiryb- [A fish of Floridian & Wests 
(190;’.]: bld^'ze'^; bla"se'2— the ^ “arm,” not as in “ask” [Sated 

1 Pleasure]. He sighed; then bared his temples, dashed with gray, 

ISluni: D Then moched, as one outworn and 'well Uase. 

'RlifTv.on'* JOAQUm MiLLBR ComO St. 2. 

Q^.j.nifjdd'zi-us^; bla'§i-ys- [Ger. zoologist]. 

BlumenbaJe'si-us^; ble'sFhs- [Christian martyr in 316]. 

Blumenthi! blas-fim'^; bkis-fem'^. — blasphemer: blas-fim'er^; blS^- 

. 1 as in “at,” 7iot as in “ask” — the accented syllable attracts the adjacent 

Blumenthar blas-fl''mari. — blasphemous: blas'fi-mus^; blas'fe-mQsS; not as 
. K1r.il blas'fl-musi; blusde-mus^, for the e of the penult is now unstressed, 

isiytll. Dial c ^ 1552 - 99 )^ Sidney (1554-S6), and Alilton (1608-74) accented it in 
STRUTHEiij 1 usage of the educated men of their times. 

Blythe: blai^, blU’^d dar’st thou to the Son of God propound 
Krv'n'>. ,-, 5 ( orshlp thee accurst, now more accurst 
DOa. DO o , DO a-, noi>^ attempt, bolder than that on Eve, 

XtAabrlil* Kn*'nb-dTVl* Ktr® tilasphe^TnousT which expect to rue. 

BoSadil ^ ^ Milton Paradise Regained bk. Iv, 1. 177. 

BoadiTea: bo-'a-di-si'ai ; bo'^a”® ila^phemou, is 

fought agaiust the Ef^ns ji , blas'fl-miM blas'f6-my», as Phyfe; 
Boanerges: bo'Vnnr'jiz^; ho"€i-.,ik^^ ’ ’ 


boatswain: bo'sn or bot'swen^; bc^^ W., & Wr.] E., blast^: I, & St. 

practically displaced the longer form, win- 

Kersey (1708) and Bailey (1724). Perry • . • , 

and Reid (1S44) indicated the nautical pronu [ierm m biology]. 

bot'sni; Walker (1791), Jones (1^8), Fulton & /vw n ^ W rpnArrl 

Smart (1840) noted bot'swenk See victual and ® ^ • record. Dias - 


Oh, I am a cook and a captain hold 
And the mate of the “Nancy” brig. 

And a bo'sun tight and a midship mite 
And the cre'w of the captain’s gig. -i, 

W. S. Gilbert TM Yarn of the "“Nancy Belcr 


Boaz; bo'az^; bo'^z^ [Bible]. 

Bobadil: beb'a-dilb* bbb'a-dil® [A swaggering fellow in Ben Jonson's 

Every Man in Eis Humor], 

Bobadilla: bo"va-dil'ya^: bb'^va-dil'ya^J not bo"ba-tiiiryci^ In Sp. b be- 
tween vcwels becomes a bilabial v, and d equals Epg, d, except when final, and then 
it approximates to th [Sp. viceroy who arrested Columbus], 

foobhinet: beb'h-net'^; Standard &W,’j C. & J.,beb-iD-et'^; .E^., 

beb'bin-eti; beb'i-net^; St., beb'bi-net'i; beb'bi-net'^ [A machine imitation 
of pillowdaoe]. [revolution of 1821]. 

Bobolina: bo^bo-li'na^; bo^Bo-li'na^; not beb'^e-li'na^ [Gr. heroine of the 
Bobrka: bo'br-ka^; bo'br-ka^ [Galician town]. 

Boccaccio: bok-kd'dho^; boe-ea'cho®; not bo-ka'dhi*o^ [It. novelist]. 
Boccace [Fr.]: bo'^kds'b bo'^ca^'^ [Boccaccio; also, old Eng. name]. 


2: Hrt, Spe, f&t, fare, fist, wh^t, m€, g$t, prgy, fSm; hit, loe; S— g; I=§; gO, ndt, dr, wOn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


blue 

boil 


1:8 — final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; {fhin; go; rj = sing; fhin, this. 


Boccas: bok'ss^; [Apocrypha]. 

Bocciau: b 0 k"si-e'u^; bbc^gi-a'ii^ [Douai Bible]. 

Bocbart: bo^^dr'^; bo'^ghar'^ [Fr. scholar; theologian (1599-1667)]. 
Boche [Fr.]; bo^^; bogh-; yiot be^^ [A German soldier]. 

Bocheru: boTii-ru or bek'i-ru^; bo'ee-ru or b6e'e-ru^ [Bible]. 

Bochim: bo'kim^; bo'cim^ [Bible]. 

Bbckh: btik^; btik^ [Ger. philologist (1785-1867)]. 

Bode: bo'do^; bo'de^ [Ger. astronomer (1747-1825)]. [shop], 

bodega: bo-de'ge^; bo-de'ga ^ — e as in “prey,” not as in “eel.” [Sp., wine= 

Bodhbh Dearg: bov di-drg'^; bov de-arg'^ [In Celtic myth, a king of the 
Tuatha De Danaan], 


Bodleian: bed-ll'an^; bSd-le'an^, Standard, C., M., & IF.; bed'li-anS* 

jS^., bed'h-ani; Wr., bed'h-an^ [Library founded at Oxford University, England, by 
Sir Thomas Bodley (1544-1613) in 1602]. 

Boeotia: bi-6'^-a^; be-o'shi-a^ [Ancient republic north of Attica]. — Bceo- 

tian: bl-o'^an’-; be-o'shan2. 

Boer: btir^; boor^; not, as commonly heard, bo'ar^; nor bor^. 

Boerhaave: borliav^ or {Dutch) bur'ha-ve^; bor'hav^ or {Dutch) boor'ha-ve^ 
[Dutch physician and botanist (1668-173S)]. 

Boethius: bo-Ffhi-us^; bo-e'thi-hs^ [Rom. statesman and philosopher]. 
Bceuf Bayou: buf bai'ub* btlf by'u^ [A bayou in Ark. & La.]. 
Boghaz^kbi: bo-gdz'skul^; bo-gaz'dPi'i^ [A village in Angora, Asia Minor]. 
Bogota: b6"go-ta'b- bo"go-ta '2 [Capital of Colombia, S. Am.]. 

Bohan: bo'han^; bo'hSn^ [Bible], 
bohea: bo-hi'^; bo-he'^ [Black tea]. 

To part her time 'twlxt reading and holiea. 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea, 

Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the spoon. 

Count the slow cloch, and dine exact at noon. 

Pope To Miss Blount 1. 16. 

Boh^me (La): la bo'^am'^; la bo'^to'^ [An opera by Puccini]. 

Bohn: bon^; bon^ [Eng. publisher, founder of Bohn’s Libraries of classic 
writers (1796-1884)]. 

Boiardo: bo-ydr'do^; bo-yar'do^ [It. poet (15th cent.)]. [1834)1. 

Boieldteu: bwdlMyu'^; bwaF^dyil'^; not bo^yeUdyu'^ [Fr. composer 
boil: beiP; bbil®: In the last quarter of the 18th centui^ the sound of the 

diphthong oi was corrupted to at, as in “aisle,” and hoil, join, toil, etc., became 
bcmi, bTl 2 ; jaini, jin®; toili, til®. Lounsbury says “there was a time when - . . the sound 
denoted by the spelling with i indicated the usage of the educated” (Siawdord of Pro- 
nunciation in English, ch. ii, p. 98). This may, perhaps, be attributed in part to 
Kenricli;, who deplored the loss of the correct sound of the diphthong oi, for in 1773 he 
wrote “such [words] are hoil, join, and many others, which it would appear a^ected 
to pronounce otherwise than hile and jineP For the sound of oi Walker claimed a 


2: -wiflf, dp; bdok, b^t; full, rule, ciire, but, bbm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; i^k; thin, this. 
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bonbonniSre 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, pres'; hit, police; obey, go; net, Sr; full, rule; but, burn; 


combination “of a in water, and the first e in metre* — a double sound which is “vory 
distinguishable in hoil, toil, etc.” Nares (17S4) points out that Dr. John Wallis 
noted the pronunciation bwoile in his day (1616-1703), and adds “but it is, in my 
opinion, highly improper.” 


Good nature and good sense must ever Join; 

To err Is human, to forgive divine. 

Pope Essay on Criticism pt. ii, 1. 525, 

BoUeaa: bwa'lo'i; bwa’lo'^ [Pr. pc?t (1636-1711)]. 

Bolsragon: ber'a-gan'; bbr'a-gon® [Eng. family name]. See Ansteuther; 
Beauchamp. 

Boise City: bei'zi^ or {Fr.) bwd"ze'i; bbi'ge^ or (Fr.) bwa^se'^ [The capital 
BoisslesDuc: bwd"-lasduk'b’ bwa'^e-due'- [A city of the Netherlands], 
boisterous: beis'tar-us^; b6is'ter-us^ — three distinct syllables, not beis'- 

trusi. 


Boisseree: bwas^sa-re'^; bwas"se-re'2 [Prus. architect (1783-1854)]. 
Boissier: bwd^sye'^; bwa"sye ^2 scholar (1823-1908)]. 

Boito: be'i-toS* bo'i-to^ [It. poet (1842-1918)]. 

Bojano: bo-yd'no^; bo^ya'no^; not bo-je'no^ [It. city], 

Bokhara: bo-ka'ra^; bo-ka'ra^ [State and town in Turkestan], 
bolero: bo-le'ro^; bo-leTo^ [Sp. dance]. 

Boleyn (Anne); buFin^ or bo-lin'^; bol'yn^ or bo-ljn'^ [Eng. queen; wife 
of Henry VIII. and mother of Queen Elizabeth]. 

bolide: bo'hd’; bo'lid^, Standard, C., & W.; E, & M,, bol'oidS* J., bo'loidS* 

Su ba-Ioid^i [A shooting star]. ^ ' 

Bolingbroke: bel'in-bruk^ (Eng.) or bol'ig-bruk^; bbl'In-brok^ (Eng.) or 
boi'ing-brQk^ [1. Eng, %nlLage in Lincolnshire, site of castle where“ Henry Iv'. was 
born. 2. Eng. viscount (1678-1751)]. 

Bolltho: bo-lcd'lho^; bo-li'tho® [Eng. family name and town]. 

Boliyar; beFi-var^ or (Sp.) bo-li'vor^; b51'i-var2 or {Sp,} bo-li'var^ [Ven- 
ezuelan patriot (17S3-1S30) or (b-) coin]. 

Bolivia: bo-liv'i-a^ or {Sp,} bo-li'vi-a^; bo-llv'i-a^ or (Sp.) bo-li'vi-a^ [S.:< 
Ain. repubho], ^ 

boliviano: bo-li''vi-amo^ or bo-li-vyd'no^; bo-li"vi-a'no2 or bo-li-vya'no'-^. 
boll: boP; boP; not, as frequently heard, beP [The pod of the cotton=plant, 

infested by the boU* weevil]. 

boUman: bo'mon"^; bo'm^^^ Scottish cotter]. 

Bologna: bo-lo'nya^; bo-lo'nya^; not bo-lo'm^, an almost universal cor- 
ruption applied to the Bologna sausage [It. province & city].^ 

Note: As Italian gn equals Eng. ny, or ni as In “union,” it should never be separated 
when Indicated phonetically— 15'nyai, riot -Idn'ya* as Phyfe. 

Bolognese: boTo-n 3 ds'^; bo'9o-ny§s'^ Standard & C.; J., bo-lo-nylz'i ; TV., 

boqo-nylz'^i; Wr., bo-len-yiz'i [Pertaining to Bologna]. 

holograph: bolo-grafi; bo'lo-graf [Temperature record]. See bolometer. 

Z: art, %pe, fit, fSre, fast, what, ah; me, g€t, prgy, fgm; hit, Ice; i=g; I=e; gS, not, 6r, wdn. 
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1:3 = final; l = habit; aisle; au == out; oil; iu = feud; (Oiin; go; 0 = sing-, thin, ttiis. 

toolometer; bo-lem'i-tar^; bo-lSm'e-tcr^ [An instrument for measuring 
temperature]. See bolograph. 

Bolsheviki [Rus.]: beU^i-vI'kP or beF'^-vi-ki'^ ; bbrsbe-vi^ki^ or 

shl-vi-ki'2 [Revolutionary oarty in Russia]. 

Bolsover; bau'zar^; bou'ser- [Eng. town & castle]. Aitho the lexicons 

record borso-vari; bol'so-ver^, the first pronunciation given here prevails in the 
locality. See Anstruther; Beauchamp. [lands]. 

Bolsward: bols'vdrt^; bols'vart^; not belzVard^ [A town in the Nether- 
Bolthorn: bol'fhom^; bol'thom-; not belt'hern^'^ [A giant in Norse myth], 
bomb; bomi; bSm^, Standard (1893), C., E., J., AT., St., & TT.; Siayidard 

(1913), Wr., &. Walker, bum^. The foregoing presentation, excluding Walker, shows 
that the proforence in England is for bem^ and not bumi, which Webster (1909) states, 
citing Walker (1732-1807) and Smart (17S6-1S72) — the most recent at least half a 
century old— “is stUl preferred by some, esp. in England.^' 

bombard (y.): bom-bdrd'^; b5m-bard'^, Standard^ C., E., I., M., St., & TY.; 

Walker & Wr., bum-bdrd'i. See the noun. 

bombard (n.): bem^Dard^; bSml^ard^, Standard (1893), C., I., M., St., & 

Wrr, E., bom-bard'i; Wr., bum'bard^. See the verb, 
bombardier: bem"bdr-dir'^; bSm'lDar-der'^. 

bombast: bem'bast^; bbm'b^t^ Standard, C., M., &W.;E.& L, bom'- 

basti; St. & Wr., btim-bost'k Ash (1775) and Walker (1791) indicated bum'bast^; 
Sheridan (17S0), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) pre- 
ferred bum-bast'M Perry (1777), bumfiDdsti; Jones (1798), bum-bdat'i. 

Bombast, the Cotton«pIant growing In Asia; also a form of Cotton or Fustian: Also affected 
Language, Trumpery, or Paltry Stuff. Kbrsbt Dlctionarium Anglo*Britannicum [170SJ. 

Bombas tes Furioso: bem-bas'tiz fiu"n-o'so^; b6m-bS;S'tes fu'Yi-S'so^ — 
u as in “feud,” not as oo in “ooze” [The hero of a farce by W. B. Rhodes]. 

Bombay: bem-be'^; bbm-ba'^; Standard, beml^e^; bSmlDa® [Presidency, 
province, and spt. in Brit. India]. 

bombazine: bem^'be-zin'^j bbm"ba-zin'2, Standard & TY.; C. & M., bem- 
ba-zln'^; E., bemT)a-zIni; I. & St., bem^ba-zin'i; Wr., bum-ba-zln'^ [A twilled fabric], 

bombycine: bemT)i-sin^; bbm'by-^in^ [Silken; also, pert, to silkworms], 
bombycinous: bem-bis'i-nus^; bom-bj-g'i-niis^ [Pale yellow]. 

Bompas: bnm'pes^; bom'pas^ [Eng. family name]. 

Bona Dea; bo'na di'e^; bo^na de'a^ [In Roman myth, the goddess of fer- 
tility & chastity]. [faith]. 

bona fide [Lat.]: bo'na foi'di^; bo'na fi'de^; bo'na fciid^[Lat., with good 
bonanza [Sp.]: bo-nan'za^; bo-n5.n'za®; M., bo-nan'sa^; Sp., bo-non'thaL 

Bonaparte: bo'na-port^; bd'na-part^ [Name of Corsican f amil y that be- 
came imperial family of Franco 1804-1815; 1851-1870]. [(1221-74)]. 

Bonayentura (Saint): bo^na-ven-tn'ra^; bo''na-v6n-tu'ra2 [It. cardind 

bonbon: bon'ben^; bbn'bQn®; Standard (1913), C., <fe M.] Standard (1893) 
& W., ben'lmri'i; E., bdu'beni; j. & Wr„ bonODon'^; St., beij'beo^k 

bonbonni^re: beh"boh"nyax'^; b6h"b 5h"nyer'^ [A dish for confections]. 

2: wolf, dQ; bdbk, h&Ht] rUlSf efire, biit, bfim; dll, boy; go, j;em; ipk; thi^ tbia. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prej” hit, police; obey, g5; net, or; full, rfide; but, bOrn; 
Bonchamp (Marquis de): ben"slian'^; bon'^ghan'^ [Charles Artus, Fr. 

officer in Am. Revolution]. 

Boness: Same as Borrowstouxness. 

Bonfils: befi"fis'S* b6h"fis'- [Fr. family name], 
bonfire: ben'fair"b’ bbn'fir"-. 

Note. — O riginally pronounced bCn'toir^ from the fact that it was a large fire for burning 
the bones of a martyr (the word dating back to Henry VIII.). Sheridan so pronounced it; 
but W. Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773j, Perry (1777), and Scott (1797) gave the c the sound 
it has in “not,” while Walker (1791) gave it the sound it has in “ton,” which he corrected in 
a later edition to o as in “not.” Since 1600 the word, used to designate a large fire kindled 
to celebrate some event, has been traced to boon, a blessing, gift, etc. 

Bon Gaultier: ben ^I'ti-ar^; b5n gal'ti-er-; not ben go\ye'^ [Pen-name 

of W. E. Aytoun & Theodore Martin, authors of the Bon Gaultier Ballads\. 

Bonheur (Bosa): ben"ur'^: b6n"ur'2 — ^the h is silent [Fr. painter (1822- 

1S99)]. 

bonhomie, bonhommie: ben'^o-mi'^; bSn'^o-me'^ — ^the h is silent [Fr., 

good*fellowship]. 

Bonhomme Bichard: ben^em' rl'^^ar'^; b6n'''bm' rF'ghar'^ [A vessel 
commanded by John Paul Jones when he defeated the “Serapis” in 1779]. 

Boniface: ben'i-fes^; bbn'i-fag^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan., D., 
Ger., & Sw. Bonifacius: bo''nr-fd'sI-usi; bo'^ni-fa'ci-usS; It. Bonifacio: b6"nl-fa^- 
(fho^; bo'^nl-fa'cho^; Lat, Bonifacius: ben^'i-fe's'husi ; b6n"i-fa'shiis2; Bonifacio: 
Pg. bo'^ni-fa''si-o^* bo'^ni-fa'cl-o^; Sp., bd'^nl-fd'thl-oi; b6"ni-fa'thi-o2. 

Bonl Homines [Lat.Jr bo'noi hemh-nlz^; bo'ni h6m'i-ne§2 [Members of the 

monastic orders]. 

bonito: bo-ni'to^: bo-ni'to^; not bo-noi'to^ [Sp., agreeable: also, as a noun, 
a variety of fish]. 

bon march4 ppr.]: ben mar'^^e'^; bbh mar" 9 he '2 [Fr., department store]. 

bon mot [Fr.]: ben mob’ b6h mo^ [Fr., a witticism]. In the pi. hons mots 
the pronunciation is the same, the s being silent, but by those who Anglicize the 
phrase it is frequently sounded. 

Bonn: ben^j bhn^ [Prus. town]. 

Bonnat: bo"nd'^; bo^na'^ — ^the t is silent [Fr. painter (1833-1922)]. 
bonnet [Eng.]: ben'et^; bbn'St^; not ben'it^. 
bonnet [Fr.]: ben'^ne'^ bhn^ne'^. 

Bonnet: bo^'ne'b’ bo'^ne'^ [Swiss philosopher (1720-1793)]. 
bonne bouche [Fr.]: ben bu^b* bhn bu^h^ [A tidbit]. 

Bo'nnivard (de): de ben*'ni'^vdr'b‘ de bhn'"ni'^var'^^ — ^the d is silent [Fr. re- 
former (1496-1570)]. [1858)1 

Bonpland: beh'^pldh'^; boh^plah'^ — ^the d is silent [Fr. naturalist (1773- 
Bonsignori: ben'^si-nyo'iib bhn^si-nyo'n® [It. painter (1453-1519)]. 

Bon Silane [Fr.]: beh sFlen'b b6h si'len'^; not sai"lin'^, note the accented h 

[Tea*rose]. 

Bonsor: ben's erb bbn'sor^ [Eng. family name]. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fist, what, ^11; me, gSt, prgy, fSrn; hit, Ice; I=e; i==g; g6, n6t, 6r, wdn- 
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1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iii = feud; <fhin; go; Q = sinff; thin, this. 

bonrston [Fr.]: ben^teh'i; boh^toh'^ [The fashionable world], 
bontfvivant [Fr.]; b 0 h"=vi"vdh'i; bdn'^viVah'^ [An epicure]. 

Bonython: ben^i-fhen^j b5n^y-thon^ [Eng. family name]. 

bonze: benz^; b6nz^. IF. (1890), ben'zi^; TFr., ben'za^ [Buddhist morik:]. 

book; buki; bdok^. Perry (1777), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), and 

Smart (1840) indicated buki; while Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844) preferred bukk 

book^slearned:^ buk'4um"edi; bdok'derh'Sd^. jUtho Standard & IF. 

prefer bukMurnd"i, C., I., M., St., 6c Wr. prefer the first pronunciation given here, 
which reflects educated rather than colloquial usage. 

boot: buti;boot^ [& CaiUsto). 

Bootes: bo-o'tiz^; bo-6'te§2; not bu'tiz^ [In Gr. myth, the son of Jupiter 

booth: butii^; bobth^, C. prefers bufh^, which Standard & IF. give as al- 
ternative, but B., M., St., & Wr. prefer the first pronunciation given here. 

Booth: bufh^j bdoth^ [Eng. & Am. family name]. 

Booz: bo'ez^; bo'Qz^ [Bible]. 

boquin: bo-kin'^; bo-kin'^j bo'kwin^ [Sp., baize]. 

Bora: bo'ra^; bo'ra^ [Family name of Ger. nun who married Luther], 
borage: burfiji; bor'ag^, Standard, C., M., & TF.; E., ber'eji; ber'eji; 

St., bo'rep; Wr., bur'eji— the preference of Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791). Perry 
(1777) and Smart (1840) indicated bo'raji. 

Bortsashan: ber^^a^'an^; bSP'sash'an^ [Bible], 
borate: bo'ret^; bo'rat^; not bor'itk 
borax: bo'raks^; bo'raks^; not ber'aks^. 

Borda: ber"dd'^; b6r"da'2 [Fr. engineer in Am. Revolution], [dish], 

Bordavan (stew): ber-da'ven^; bdr-da'van^; not bor-de'van^ [East^Ind. 
Bordeaux: ber'^do'^; bbrMo'^ [Fr. city or wine from there]. 

bordereau [Fr.]; ber^da-ro'^; borMe-ro'^ [Memorandum or summary of 
contents of other documents]. 

Bordone: ber-do'ne^’ bbr-do'ng^ [It. painter of 16th cent.], 
bore^: bor^j bor^, not ber^ [A tiresome person], 

bore^: ber^; bor^; not bor^ [A hole, as the interior diameter of a firearm], 
boread: bo'n-ad^; b6're-M2;noibar'i-adk — boreal: bo'n-aP; bo're-al^; not 
berfi-aP. ([north wind]. 

Boreas: bo'n-as^; bo're-as^; not bo-n'as^ [In Gr. myth, the god of the 

Borghese: ber-ge'ze^; b^r-ge'ge^; not ber^ilz'^ [Famous It, family (16th 
to 18th centuries) who owned the Palace and Villa Borghese, and the Borghese 
Gladiator (4th cent. B. C,)]. 

Borgia: ber'ja^; bdr'ga^ [Famous Sp. family that migrated to and flour- 
ished in Italy (14th to 16th centuries). See Lucbezia. Bobgia]. [1605)]. 

BorlSisGudenof: bo'nssguM^neF^; bo'rissgu^de-nbf'® [Rus. Czar (1598-^ 

2: wolf* dq; bdbk, bdbt; full, rgle, cflre, bdt, bUm; 611, b6y; go, gem; iuk; thin, this. 
8 
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1: ortiatic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gd; not, dr; full, riile; but, bfirm; 


Boritb: bo'nfh^; bd'rith^ [Apocrypha]. 

Borlas«: borles^; b6r'las2; not berlas^ [Eng. antiquary of 18th cent.], 

born: bem^; bdm^* [Brought into being]. 

borne: bom^; bom^ [Past participle of beae, v.]. See 0. 

BSrne: bur'ne^; bhr'ne^ [Ger. satirist (1786-1837)]. [i^ser (1S34-87)]. 
Borodin: ber'^o-din'^; bQr*'o-(hn'®; not bo-ro'din^ [Rus. physician & com- 

Borodino: ber'^o-ch'no^; bSr^o-di'no^ [Rus. village where Napoleon I. de- 
feated the Russians, Sept. 7, 1812], 

boron: bo'ren^; bo'rdn^; not ber'en^ [A non=*metallic chemical element], 
borough: bur'o^; bor'o^, Standard & W.; C., E., M., St.j & Wr,^ bur'o^; 

Walker^ bur'roi. When speaking of the thoroughfare known in the English metropolis 
as The Borough, the Londoner pronounces it burial. Altho all the British authorities 
cited above give the ultima as long (6), the writer has never heard it so spoken either 
alone or in combination. 

Borrioboolagha: ber^'i-o-bu'le-gd'^; bdr'^i-o-bdo^la-ga'^ [In Dickens's 
“Bleak House,” an imaginary Afr. missionary station]. 

Borromean: ber'Vmi'for -me']an^; b5r*'ome'[(W' -me'Jan^ [Pertaining to 
Borromeo & his family]. See the next word. [16th cent.]. 

Borromeo (St. Charles): ber'^ro-me'o^; b6r'''ro-m§'o® [It. cardinal of 
borrow: ber'o^j bSr'o^j not ber'eb a common corruption. 

Borrowes: bur'oz^; b6r'6§2 [Eng. family name], 

Borrowstounness; ber^o-sten-nes'^ or (locally) bo'nes^; b6r''o-ston-nSs'2 
or (locally) ba' 1^2 [go. seaport 17 m. N. W. of Edinburgh]. See Anstbutheb; Beatj- 

CHAMP. 


Borthwick: berth'wik^; bdrth'wik® [Scottish family name], [fanuly name]. 
Bosanquet: bo*'s9n-ke'^ or bo'san-ket^; b5"san-ke'2 or bo'san-kSt^ [Eng, 
Boscath: bes'kath^; bSs'cSth^ [Bible]. [admiral (1711-61)]. 

Boscawen^: besk'S-en^ or bes'ka-wen^; bbsc'o-Sn^ or bSs'ca-wgn^ [Eng. 
Boscawen^: besk'wo-in^; bQsc'wo-In^ [A village in N. H.]. 

Boscobel: bes'ko-beP: bds'co-bSP [An English residence where King 

Charles II. sought refuge after being defeated at Worcester in 1651]. 

Bosnia: baz'm-a^; b5g'ni-a^ [Austrian province]. 

bosom: buz'xnn^; bpg'om^, Standard (1893), C., E., ilf., SL, & W.] Stands 

ard (1913), bu'sem^ V bu'zemi; I. & Walker, bu'zumi; Wr., buz'emi. In 1833 b6'- 
zumi and bG'zumi were pronounced gross viilgarisms by W. H. Savage, who declared 
that “it is not possible to convey graphically the sound of this word: it is neither bozum 
nor boozum. The sound of o in woman is the best approximation.” Nearly half a 
century before this Walker insisted that the soimd is that “supported by the Anglo* 
Saxon original bosum, in which language the o was generally soxmded as 00 in mood.^* 
This is the pronunciation indicated by Perry (1777), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Jameson (1827), and Reid (1844). 

Bosor: bo'ser^; bo'sSr* [Bible]. 

Bosora: bes'o-ra^; b5s'ora2 [Apocrypha]. 


&rt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, mS, g£t, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; I=€; I»g; g6, ndt, dr, wdn, 




191 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED BouScault 

1: d = final; i - habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; (Hiin; go; 0 = ning-, thin, this. 

Bosphorus: bes'fo-rus^; bbs'fo-riis^ [Douai Bible]. Same as Bosporus. 
Bosporus: bes'po-rus^; bSs'po-riis^; not bes-poTus^ [A strait in European 

Turkey]. 

Bosque: bos"ke'^; bos'Tie'^ [A county and river in Texas]. 

Bosquet: bes'’'^ke'^; b5s"ke'2 marshal (1810-61)1. 

boss^: bes^; bbs^ [A proprietor, manager, or leader]. See the next word. 

boss^: bes^; bbs^ [A knob, knoll, or other rounded mass]. See preceding. 

Bossier: bes-sir'^ or bos^syar'^j bbs-ser'^ or bos'^syer'^ [A parish in Louisi- 
ana]. 

Bossuet: bo"su"e'^ or bo"swe'^; bo''su"e ^2 bo^We'^ [Fr. divine & pulpit 
orator (1627-1704)]. 

Bossut: bo"su'^; bo"su'^; not bes'sut^ [Fr. mathematician (1730—1814)]. 
Boston^: bes'tun^; bbs'ton^. Abemethy says “the o should be sounded 

as in soft” but does not specify which o, and Phyfe gives o as in “oran^” 
first syllable. W, (1909) gives o of the first gj'llable as in “soft,” but TF. (1890) 
gives it as in “for.” It is scarcely credible that the pronunciation has changed 
so markedly in so short a time [1. Eng. seaport. 3. The capital of the fetate of JMass.J. 

Boswell: bez'weP; b6§'wSP — give the s the sound of z [Scot, biographer 
(1740-95)]. 

Bos worth: boz'werth^; b6§'worth^ — ^pronounce s as s [Eng. town & battle- 
field Aug. 22, 1485]. 

Botetourt: bet'i-tert^; bbt'e-turt^ [A county of Va.]. 

Both: bot^; bot^; not bofh^ [Dutch painter of 17th cent.]. 

Botha: boTa^; bo'ta^; not bo'the^ [Boer generals & statesmen]. 

Botta: bet'taS*, bSt'ta^j not bet'e^ [It. family name]. 

Bbttger: but'ger^j btit'ger [Ger. inventor of Dresden china (1682-1719)]. 
BotticeUi: b0t"ti-(5her]ii; bbt^^ti-cherii^ [It. painter (1447-1515)]. 
Boubekir Muezin; bau^be-kir' miu-ez'inU bou'Ue-kir' mu-Sz'in^ [An 
imam in “The Arabian Nights”]. 

Bouchardon: bu'^^or^'deh'i; bu^ghar^dSn'^ [Fr. sculptor of 18th cent.]. 
Boucher^: bau'dhar^; bou'cher^ [Eng. philologist (1738-1804)]. See next. 
Boucher^: bu'^e'^; [Fr. sculptor (1850- )]. See preceding. 

Boucher de Crfevecoeur de Perthes: bu^^e' da krev^ur' da part^j 
b^" 9 he' de crev'^cfir' de p^rta [Fr. archeologist (1788-1868)]. 

Boucherie: bu^^ri'^j buQh^re'^ [Fr. chemist (1801-71)]. 
boucherlsin: bu'^ar-izm^; bu'gher-^^m^ [Impregnation of timber to 

prevent decay]. . . 

boucherlze: bu'^er-cdz^; bu'gher-iz®; not bau'dher-cdzi [To impregnate 
timber to preserve it]. 

Bouchestfdu**Bh6ne: bu^'"=^du^r6n'i; b\J9h"«du^r6n'2 [Fr. dept.]. 

Boucicault: bu"si"ko'^; bu"9i"«o'^ dramatist (18 22-1890)]. 

Z: wqlf, dft; b66k, bd&t; fqU, rqle, cUre, bht, bhm; 6il, b6y; go, t;em; qjk; thin, «iis. 
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1: artistic, an; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; Lit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, burn. 


Boudewijn [Dutch]: bau'da-wain^; bou'de-win- [Baldwin], 
boudoir: bu"dwdr'^; bu^dwar'- [A private sitting-room]. 

Bougainvillea: bu"gen-vil'i-aB bu^pn-vil'e-a-; more commonly bu-gen'- 

vil-ysi [A flowering, climbing shrub of S.*'Am. origin]. 

bouget; bu'jet^ or bu-se'B bu'gSt^ or bu-zhe'n il/., bu'jit^ [An ancient 

water-vessel]. 

bough: bauB bou^. 

Boughey: bau'B; bou'y^ [Eng. family name], 
bought: bot^; bot^. 

Boughton: bau'ten^ or be'tan^; bou'ton- or bo'ton^ [Eng. family name], 
bougie: bu'ji^ or ba"5i'^; bu^gi^ or bu^zhe'^. Standard^ C., & E. prefer the 

first; J., J/., St., IT. TTr. prefer the second. [A surgical instrument.] 

Bougie: bu'jiS’ bu'ge- [Algerian spt.]. 

Bouguer: bu"ge'^; bu*'ge'- [Fr. inventor of heliometer (1698-1758)]. 
Bouguereau: bti'^ga-ro'^; bu^'ge-ro'^; not bug^ro'^ [Fr. painter (1825-1905)]. 
bouillabaisse [Fr.]; bu"y&"bes'^; bu'^ya'Bas'^; not bu"ya-bes'^ 

This BouiUabatsse a noble dish is, 

A sort of soup, or broth, or stew'. 

Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 

That Greenwich never could outdo. 

Thackeray Ballad of Bouillabaisse. 

bouilli [Fr.]: bu^yl'^j bu'^'yi'^. Standard (1893), St., & TFr. bul'yF; C. bu - 
lyP; Standard (1913), bu'jd^; E. bufii; I. bul-yP; M. bu'yi^; TF*. bu'^yi'^ [Boiled meat, 
espec. that from which bouillon has been made], 

bouillon [Fr.]; bu''y©^^'^ bur'yeh'B bii"y^f^^^ bul"y6£i'2. M. & TF. 

prefer the former, while Standard & St. prefer the latter, and C. bu'lyan^; E. bu-i-yen^'. 
Abernethy prefers bufiyoni [Clear soup]. 

Bouillon (Godefroi de): g6d''frwd' de bu'Voii'^; god"frwa' de biFyoh'^ 

[A Duke of Lorraine; leader of First Crusade (1058-1100)]. 

Boulanger: bu'lah''5e'B bu^'lah^zhe'^ [Fr. general (1837-91)]. — Bou- 

langism: bu-lan'jizmi; bu-liin'0§m2 [The principles practised by Gen. Boulanger]. 

boulangerite: bti-lan'jar-ait^; bii-lan'ger-it^. C. bu-lan'jar-aitB E. bu- 

Idn'jar-oiti; I. bu-ldn'jur-ait^. Standard (1S93), M., & W. prefer the first pronuncia- 
tion given here, but Standard (1913) & TFr. prefer bu-lan'isr-oit^'. 

boulder: border^ border^; not bul'dar^. 

Boulder: bol'dar^ bol'der^ [County and city in Colo.]. 

boule: bu'li^; bu'le^; not bulB nor bule^ [Gr. legislative assembly]. 

boulevard: buda-vdrd^ or {Fr.) buEvar'^; by'le-vard^ or {Fr.) byl^var'^. 

C, bu'le-vdrdi; E. bul'vdrdi; I. bul-var^; M. bul'e-vari; St. bul-var'i; TF. bufli-vard^; 
TFr. bufla-vord'^. Here are eight different ways of pronouncing this word. If our lead- 
ing lexicons can not agree, what safer guide can we offer the public than the original 
French, which has but two syllables and not three as given it in the United States, where 
the final d is always sounded? 

boulevardier: bu^a-var-dir'^ or {Fr.) bul'^vdr^dye'^; bu'de-var-der'^ or 

(Fr.) buJ'Var^dy§''2 [A man about town]. 


2: art, 5pe, fSt, fare, f^t, whgit. a,ll; mS, g6t, prgy, fSm; hit, See; i=e; 1=S; g6, ndu, dr, w6h. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED iourfgnon 

1: a = final; l = habit; ciisle; au = owt; eil; iu — feud; (iliin; go; rj = sinj?; €bin, tills. 


bouleTersement [Fr.]: bul"vars"man'i; buUVers"man'-; C. bu-le-vurs'- 

nianti; M. bul-vars-men'^; W. bul'\’er"s&-man.'i iTuridng topsy»tiirv'y]. Dr. Murray 
shows that the word was introduced into Eng. literature by Sir Walter Scott in a letter 
published in his “Life and Letters” in 1814. The word is of such rare use that it is not 
yet fully Anglicized. 

Boulger: borjar^; bol'ger- [Eng. family name]. 

Boulogne: bu-lon' or {Fr.) bu'lo'nya^; bu-l6n' or {Fr.) bu"lb'nye- [Fr, 

seaport]. 

boundary: bound' a-n^; bound'a-rj^^ — tEree syllables, 7iot baun'driL 
bouaden: bound' an^; bound'en-, Standard, E., M.; C. & TIV. boun'dan^; 

I. baund'en^; St. baun'don^^; TF. baun''d’nh The earlier lexicographers, from Perry 
(1775) to Smart (1S40), indicated the stress after the n. [Obliged; morally or legally 
bound.] 

bounteous: boun'ti-us^; boun'te-us- — ^the e as in “valley,” not as in “eel.” 
This word has suffered for years. Perry (1777), Jones (179S), Jameson (1827), and 
Reid (1844) pronounced it as here indicated. Sheridan (1780), Fulton ^ Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1S07), and Knowdes (1835) pronounced it baun'^tyus^; Walker (1791) 
gave it as baun'clu-usb and Smart (1840) as baunt'yus^. 

bouquet: bu~ke'^; bu-ke'^, Standard, C., M., W., & TFr.; E. & St. bu'ke^; 

I. bu'ke^-; not bo-ke'L 

bouquetin; bu"ka-tan'^; bu"ke-tS,n'2, Standard, C., M., & W. (1890) ; E. & 

TIV., bu'ka-tini; I. buk-tan; Tf. (1909) buk^tan'k Pronounced correctly this word 
has three syllables; but not as Phyfe, buTiet-ini; bti'k^l-ln^. 

Bourbon^: bur'ben or {Fr.) bur"bon'i; bur'bon or {Fr.) bur"b6n'2 [A 

former royal house of France]. 

Bourbon-: bur'ban^ or bor'bxm^; bur'bon^ or bor'bon- [County in Ky.]. 

Bourchier: bau'dhar^; bou'cher^ [Eng. family name]. See Anstruther; 
Beauchamp, 

Bourdaloue: bur"dd"lu'^; bur"da"l\i'^ [Fr. Jesuit of 16th cent.], 
bourdon: bur'den^; bur'don^ [To drone]. 

Bourdon: bur"den'i; bur"d6h'2 [Fr. painter]. [cent.]. 

Bourgelat: bur3"ld'^; bur2h"la'2 [Fr, military veterinary surgeon of ISth 
bourgeois [Fr.]: bur"3wd'^; b\ir"zhwa'2 [The French middle class], 
bourgeois: ber-jois'^; bur-gbis'^ [A size of type]. 

Bourgeois: ber-jois'^; bur-gbis'^ [Eng. painter (1756-1811)]. 

Bourgeois Gentllhomme [Fr.]: bur"3wa' 5ah"ti"yom'^; bur^'zhwa' zhah^- 
tf'yom's [Title of a comedy by Molidrc]. 

bourgeoisie [Fr.]: bur"3wa"zi'^; bur"zhwa"§e'- [Fr. middle class], 
bourgeon: bur'jan^; btir'gon^; Tiot bor'jan^ [To bud]. 

Bourget: bur"3e'^; buF'zhe'^ [1. Fr. novelist (1852- ). 2. Village N. E- 

of Paris: scene of battles, Oct. 30 & Dec. 21, 1870]. 

Bourguignon [Fr.]: bur"^"nydh'^; bur"gi"ny6h'2 [A Burgundian]. 
Bourignon: bu"rl"nyeh'^; b\i'Ti"ny6h'2 [Fr, mystic of 17th cent.]. 


2: wQlf, dft; book, bfiot; full, rqle, efire, b&t, bdrn; oil, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, §r; full, rflle; but, bOrn; 

Bourinot: bu'^n-no'i; bu*'ri-n6'2 [Canadian historian (1837-1902)]. 
Bourke: birrk^; bilrk^ [Ir. family name]. 

bourne: bom^; bom^, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr.; E,, & SL bumi; 

Kenrick (1773), Peiry fl777), Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835) 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798). Jameson (1827), Smart 
(1840), Reid (^4), Craig (1849), and Ogilvie (1850) noted borm. Walker (1806) 
eaio. (jarnck, Emhin stone, Nares, and Smith pronounced this word to rime with 
■^um. Heniy Irving pronounced it boorfi but Shakespeare spelled it borne (1623), 
nence in Ms time it was probably pronounced bem^ [Limit; end]. 

The dread of something after death. 

The undiscovered Countrey, from whose Borne 
No Traveller returnes. 

Sh ake spkare Hamlet in first folio ed. (1623) act ii, sc. 2, but in modem editions act 111, sc. h 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crossed the bar. Tenntson Crossing the Bar st. 4. 

bourne: bom^ or burn^; bom^ or bym^ [A brook: used in piacesnames]. 
Bourne: bom^ or bum^j bom^ or burn^ [Eng. family name], 
bourre [Fr.]: bQ^re'^; bu"re'2 [Padded; stuffed], 
bourr^e [Fr.]: bu're'*; bu'rg'^ [An old dance]. 

Bourrienne, de: bu‘'il‘'en', da*; bu'rren', de® [Fr. biographer of Napo- 

leon I. (1769-1834)]. ° [1701)1 

Boursault: bur'so'*; bur'se'^— the i & < are silent [Fr. dramatist (163&- 
Bourse [Fr.]: burs'; bprs^; riot burs' [The Paris stock exchange], 
bouse (». & n.): buz'; bus^ Stentferd, E., M., St., W., & Fr.; C. bauz' 

’ras that first used, as shown by the “Early 
;^glish Poe^, wntten in 1300; the form in modern use, booze, was introduced by 
Wamole m Ms Lettere, ' issued in 1768. The pronunciation preferred by C. is un- 
doubtedly that first mven to the word, which Robert Browning used to rime with 
carouse and drowse. See “Picchiarotto,” epilog. rT^+p. ki i je + 1 1 4 .* n 

\ 1 ■. [with block & tackle: nautical]. 

bouse (».): bausi; bous^, Standard, C., & Mr, E., L, & W. buz^ [To raise 
Boustrapa: bu^stra^pa'^; bu"'stra*'pa''2 [Telescope word made from Bou~ 

logne, iSir^buxg, and Pans: applied derisively to Napoleon III. when, as Louis Napo- 
leon, he attempted to secure the throne in the cities named in 1840, 1836, & 1848]. 

boustrophedon : bau^'stro-fi'deni ; bou^stro-fe'd^n^ Standard, E,J.,&,Ma 

C. bu-stro-fiMani; W, bu^stro-fi'deni [Alternate: from the early Greek method of 
wntmgj. • • 1 

boutade [Fr.]: bu''tSd''; bu'tad'® [An old dance or fantastic musicfd 
Bouterwek: bu'tsr-vek'; bu'ter-vek®[Ger.philosopher&poet (1765-1828)]. 
boutgate: bnut^get®'; bout^gSt*^® [A mine*passage], 
boutique [Fr.]: bQ^tik''; bu^tlk'® [A shop or booth], 
boutonniere: bu'ten'nyar''; bu't8n*'ny6r'=' [A buttonhole»bouquet]. 

bu^vye''; bu-vgr' or (Fr.) bw^vyg'* [A family 
Bonilnes: ba'vin''; bu'-viii'i' [Fr. town]. 

8: Srt, ipe, fit, fire, fist, wh»t, all: mg, git, pigy, fem; hit, Ice; 1=6; 1=«; g6, ndt, 6r, 
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1: a = 


FREQUENTLY :MISPR0N0UNCED 


Bourinot 

bowline 


final; I = habit; aisle; an = out; oil; iu = feud; dhin: go; o = sing; fhin, this. 


boTlne: boVainS* bo'vm^, E,, L, M,, SL, TF., & TFr.; Standard & C., bo'- 

vini. A third pronunciation b6\'Ini; boVin^, is occasionally heard & is approved by 
Dr. Samuel Fallows. 

bow^ (y.) : bau^; bou^ [To incline tbe body, as in making a curtsy]. 

Admir’d, ador’d by all the circling crowd. 

For wheresoe’er she turn’d her face, they hom’d, 

Bryuen The Flower and the Leaf 1. 190 
[Quoted by Johnson in his Dictionary (s. v.)J' 

bow2 (y.); boS* bo^ [To bend, or cause to bend]. 

Marriage at best, is but a vow 
Which all Men either break or how. 

Butler Hudibras, Lady’s Answer 156 (167S) 

bow^ (y.) : bo^; bo® [To play with a bow, as a violin]. 

bow^ (y.) : bau^; bou® [To cut with the bow, as a ship sailing the sea]. 

bow^ (n.): bau^; bou® [A curtsy]. 

bow® in.) ; bo^; bo® [Something bent so as to form a curve, as a weapon foi 

shooting arrows, quotation]. 

The white faith of hist’ry can not show. 

That e’er the musket yet could beat the bow, Alleyne Henry YIU 

Of this word Johnson said “pronounced as grow, no, lo, without regard to the u).’* He 
made no such distinction in the pronxmciation of the how verbs, 

bow® (n.): bau^; bou®. ^^Bow of a ship, rhyming with said Walker, 

but Perry, Sheridan, Jones, and others indicated boi. 

Bowdich, Bowditch: bau'didh^; bow'dfch®; not bo'didh^ [Family names]. 
Bowdoln: bo'dn^; bo'dn® [Am. patriot (1726-90)]. 

Bower; bau'ar^; Ixiw'er®; not bo'er^ [Scot, historian (1385-1449)]. 
bowery; bau'er-i^; bow'er-y®; not, as too frequently heard, bau'ri^ [Re- 

sembHng a bower], 1836 j_ 

Bowie^: boh^; bo'i® [Am. fighter; defender of the Alamo; put to death by 
Bowie®; bu'i^;’bu'i^ [Texan county & town]. 

bowing; bo'iq^; bo'ing® [Art of handling a bow as in playing a violin], 
bowingly; bau'iq-h^; bo w'ing-ly® [In the manner of making a bow or curtsy.] 

bowl: boP; bol® — ^the accepted pronxmciation as indicated by modem 
dictionaries, and noted by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Knowles 
(1835), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849). Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), Jameson 
(1827), Reid (1844) noted bauJi; bowR Walker noted that in his time he heard 
“many respectable speakers pronounce the word to rhyme with howl,” and E. & M. 
record this pronunciation as in use as an alternative, but in usage to-day it rimes 
with hole [1. A receptacle. IS* A wooden ball]. So also with its derivatives bowler, 
bowling. See bowls. 

Bowland: bo'land^’ bo'land® [Eng. forest]. 

Bowles: bolz^; b6l§® [Family name]. 

bowline: bo'hn^; bolin®, Standard, C., W., & Wr.) E., !.,'& M., bolain^. 

Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Enfield 
(1807), bau'lin^. According to modem lexicons the difference of pronunciation ap- 
pears to be national. See page xv of Introductory. 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, bobt; fuU, rnle, ciire, bflt, btim; dll, bdy; go, gem; ink; tbin, tliis. 
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bowls 
brand-new 

1: ortistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bOrn; 


bowls: boiz^; bGl§- [A game played with wooden balls]. 

Bowring: bau'riij^; bow'ring- [Eng. family name]. 

bowsprit: bo'sprit^; bo'sprli^, E, bau'spritb C. & TF. ^ve bau'sprit^; 

bov.-'sprj't^, as an alternative which, if used, is seldom heard. It is not recorded by 
Standard, I., M., St., or P'r. 

boyar; boi'sr^; bSy'ar^ [A member of the former Russian aristocracy]. 

boy an [Fr.]: bw’a^yo'^; bwa'^yo'-, TT.; Standard, bwa'^yo'^; C. bwe-yo'^; 
E. bei'o’; I. bw^e'D^; M. ber'o^; St. bei'd^; TTr, bo-yo^^ [A trench ditch]. 

Boyd: beid^; boyd- [A family name]. 

Boyer^: boi'ar^; bOy'er- [Eng. famil}^ name]. 

Boyer-: bwd'^ye'^; bwa"yo'- [Fr. family name]. 

Boyesen: beiVsen^; boy'e-sen- [Xorw% scholar (1S4S~95)]. [Lost”]. 

Boyet: boi-et'^; bdy-St'^ [A character in Shakespeare’s ^'Love’s Labor’s 
Boz: bez^; bdz® [Pen=name of Charles Dickens], 

Bozez: bo'zez^; bo'zSz^ [Bible], 

Bozkath: boz'kafhb* bSz'kiith- [Bible]. 

Bozrah: bez'ra^; bSz'ra® [Bible]. 

Bozzaris: bet'sd-ris or boz-zar'is^: b6t'sa-ris or boz-zSj'is^ [Gr. patriot 
(17S8-1S23)]. 

Brabangonne: brd'Kah'^sen'^; bra'Lah'^^Gn'^ [Belg. national song]. 
Brabant: brd'bant^ or (Fr,) brd’T^ah'^; bral^ant^ or (Fr.) bra'Lah'^ [Belg. 

province]. 

Brabazon: brabVzan^; br^b'a-zon^ [Eng. family name]. 

Brabourne: breloam^; bra'bum^ [Eng. family name], 

braeh: bra(fh^; br^ch^. Standard, C., L, M., W.,& Wr.; E. & St brak^; I. 

gives brash^ as alternative [A hound bitch]. 

brachia: bre'ki-ab* bra'-ei-a^ [PI. of brachtijm]. 

brachial: brak'i-aP; brS,€'i-aF, Standard, E., M., & TF. (1890); C., I., St., 

& W. (1909), brS'ki-eP; TTr. brak'yel^ [Pertaining to the arm]. 

brachiate: brakh-et^; brS-a'i-at^, Standard, E., M., & TF. (1890); C., I., 

St , & W. (1909), brg'ld-eti; Wr. brak'i-ati [Having brachia or arms]. 

brachiation: bre*ki-e'^an^; bra'^ei-a'shon®; not brak^i-e'^an^ [Method 
of swinging frora tree to tree by the arms, as monkeys]. 

bracbium: brak'i-um^; brae’i-tbxi^, Standard, E., St., & TF. (1890); C., 

M., & W. (1909), bre'H-tnni [The upper arm or its substitute], 
bracken : brak'n^ ; brak'n^, Standard, M,, kW.',C.kE., brak'an ^ ; I. & St, 

brak'eni; PFr., brak^kn^ [A fern]. 

biaconnl^re [Fr.]: bra*T^en’'nyar'^; bra*'-e5n''ny^r'2 [Thigh==armor]. 
Bradlaugh: brad'le^; brSd'la^; not (as some foreign student of English 

might deduct by analogy) bradl^i [An Eng. reformer (1833-91)]. 


S: art, ape, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m€, g6t, pr^y, fSm; hit, ice; S=g; i=g; gd, ndt, Or, w6n. 



197 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED brand-new 

1: a = final; i = liabit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifi = feud; go; = sing; fhin, this. 


Braga: brd'ga^; bra'ga-; not bre'ge^ [Pg. statesman (1S43- )]. 

Bragan^a: bra-gan'sa^; bra-gan'ga-, but there is a tendency to Anglicize 

it and pronounce it bra-gan'za^ [Name of former Pg. royal family]. 

Braggadochio: brag"a--do'^-o^; brag^a-do'^hi-o- [In Spenser’s “Faerie 

Queene,” a braggart]. 


braggadocio: brag"6-d6'^-6^; br^g^'a-do'^hi-o-; 3/. notes that the word 

■was “formerly also pronounced -ki-o, -which was perhaps Spen.ser’s usage.” [Boastful 
talk; also, one w’ho uses it.] 

Bragmardo (Janotus de): sa^'no'Tus' da brdg''mdr"do'^; zha"no*'tus' de 

brag"mar"d6'2 [In Rabelais’s “Gargantua,” the representative of the citizens of Paris]. 

Braban: bron'b* bran-; 'not bre'en^ [Family name]. See Alcester; 

Bea-CCHAMP. 


Brahe (Tycho): tcd'ko brd'he^; ty'co bra'he-; not bre^; bra^. In Dan. h 

before j & via silent; elsew’here it is aspirated [Dan. astronomer (1546-1601)]. 

Brahm: brdm^; bram^ [In Sanskrit, the supreme Soul of the Universe]. 

Brahma^: brd'ma^; bra'ma^ [In Sanskrit, the supreme Creator]. So also 
its derivatives: Brahmanee, IBrahmanhood, Brahmanic, Brahmanism, Brah- 
manist. 


brahma-: brd'mab* bra'ma^; not bre'ma^ [A variety of domestic fowl]. 
Brahmaic: bra-me'ikb' bra-ma'ie^ [Pert, to Brahma]. [Baluchistan] 

Brahmi: brd'mP; bra'mP; not brd'mi^ [A member of a race inhabiting 
Brahms: brdms^; brams^ [Ger. composer (1833-97)]. 
braille: breP; bral- [A system of printing for the blind]. [ceding. 

Braille: brd'ya^; bra'ye^ [Fr. educator of the blind (1806-52)]. See pre- 
Braithwaite: brefh'wet^; brath'wat- [Eng. physician (1807-85)]. 
braize, braise: brez^; braz^; not bres^. 

Bramah: brd'me^ or bre'maL bra'ma® or bra'ma- [Eng. inventor (1748- 
1814)1. 


Bramante: bra-mon'teb’ brar-man'te^ [It. architect (1444-1514); designer 
of St. Peter’s, Rome]. — Bramantesque: bra’^men-tesk'i; brS'^man-tSsk'^. Compare 
■with preceding. 


bramantip: brd'men-tipb* bra'man-tip^, Standard & M.] C. bra-man'tip^; 

I. bra“man’'tipi; W. bram'en-tipi [A mood in logic]. 

bramathere: brd'ma-fhir^; bra'ma-ther-; not bre'ma-thar^ [An extinct 
gigantic mammal]. 

branch: brandhS* branch^, Standard, C., W., & Wr.; E, brandh^; L & St 
bran^i; M. bran^k See ask. So also its derivatives, branchage, branched, 
brancher, branching, etc. 

Branco: brdii'ko^; bran'co^; not branO^o^ [Braz. river], 

Brandes: brdn'desb* bran'dds^ [Dan. literary critic (1842-1926)]. 
brand«:new: brand'-niu'^; brS,nd'-nu'^ — ^pronounce the d. This word is 

often incorrectly -written & pronounced hran*new. 


2: wQlf, dQ; bdok, bdbt; full, rqle, cfire, bht, bOm; oil, boy; go, 4fem; ipk; thin, this. 



braille 

Breton 
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1: artistic, art; fat, f&re; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, §r; full, rftle; but, bftm; 


branle [Fr.]; branB; branl-; not branla^ [A dance]. 

Brantdme: bran'^tom'^; bran^tom'® [Fr. historian (1540-1614)]. 

brasier: Same as brazier. 

brass : bras^ ; bras^, Standard^ C., 3/., TF., <fe TFr. ; E, brds^ ; 7. bras^. Sfee ask. 

brassidre [Fr.] : brd^syar'^ ; bra'^S 3 *er'- [A breast:=supporter worn by women]. 

Brassington: bras'iQ-ten^; bras'ing-ton^ [Eng. family and place name 
derived from a village in Derbyshire.” William Salt Brassington Letter to au- 
thor Dec. 16, 1915. 

bravado: bre-ve'dob’ bra-va'do^ Standard (1893), (7., E., 37., St., 

TFr., W. (1S90), Walker ^ & Abernethy; Standard (1913), brs-ve'doi; TF. (1909), bra-vd'- 
do^ — a pronunciation preferred by Knowles (1835). Introduced through the Fr., 
bravade, in 1579 (see J. Stubbes’ “The Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf,” c vi). Hakluyt 
(“Voyages,” vol, ii, ch. i, p. 2S7) was the first to use the form bravado, spelled brauado^ 
in 1599. The word has become thoroughly Anglicized since [Aggressive boldness], 

bravo (interj.): bra'vo^; bra'vo-, Standard (1893), C., E., L, St, TF., TFr., 

& Walker; M. & Standard (1913), bra'vo^. David Booth, in his “Analjriical Diet, of 
the Eng. Language” (1835), characterizes this as “an Italian interjection recently 
naturalized in English,” but Colman used it in Ms “Jealous Wife” in 1761, seventy-four 
years before. 

bravo {n,)i breVo^; bra'vo^, Standard] C. & J. bre'vo^; E., M., TF., TFr., & 

Walker, hra'yo^ [A daring villain; bandit]. Dating from 1597, the word has been long 
naturalized as an English word of Italian origin, hence the pronunciation preferred, 
wMch was indicated by Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840). Notwith- 
standing that W. (1890) preferred bre'voi, W. (1909) now prefers bra'vo^, a change per- 
haps infiuenced by the pronunciation of the following word or a reversion to the pref- 
erence of Perry (1777), Walker (1791), and Jones (1798) [A daring villain]. [music] 

bravura [It.]: bra-vu'ra^; brar-vu'ra^; not bra-vii'ra^ [A showy passage in 

brazier: bre'ziar^; bra'zter^, Standard (1893), E., ^ Mr, C, bre'^nar^: 7. 

brS'suri; St., bre'zi-uri; Standard (1913), W., & TFr., bre'sari. 

Brazil: bra-zil' or (Pg.) bra-zil'i; bra-zfl' or (Pg.) bra-zfl'^. Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and 
Knowles (1835) indicated bra-zll'i [S.^Am. republic], 

Brazilian: bra-zil'yan^; bra-zfl'y^-n^ Standard & TF.; C. bra-zil'isn^; E, 

bra-zil'i-an^; J. & St., bra-zilfi-aM. 

Brazos: bra'zos^; bra'zos® [River & county in Tex.]. 

Brazza: brad'za^; brad'za^ [It. count & African explorer in Fr. service 

(1852-1905)]. See the next word. 

Brazzaville: •bra''zd'^vfl'i; bra^za^vil'^ [A town in Fr. Congo]. 

Breadalbaue: bred-dl'ben^; brSd-allDan^ [Scot, family name]. 

break: brek^; brak®. Thomas Sheridan (1721-88), in bis ^‘Complete Dic- 
tionary of the English Language” (1780), rimed tMs word with “brake”; but when 
Thomas ChurcMll revised it, in 1797, he changed the pronunciation, making it rime 
with “freak.” Walker, in ^ edition of his dictionary published after that date, con- 
demned this as an affectation. Commenting on the changes in pronunciation in our 
dictionaries, the late Professor Lounsbury said: 

If the original compUer remain faithful to the pronunciation he first authorized, his re- 
visers are sure not to remain faithful to him. They alter without scruple. ... In some 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ^11; m€, gSt, prey, f5m; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY -MISPRONOUNCED 


Tfjranle 

Breton 


1:3 = final; 1 = habit; ctlsle; au = out\ ©il; iu = fewd; <5hin; go; 0 = sin^?; Chin, this. 


Instances the changes made will seem to modern ears for the worse and not for the better. 
Thomas R. Lounsbuey The iitandard of Pronunciation in Enslish ch. ill, p. 241 Ih, '04j. 


breccia: bre(5h'i-8^; brSchl-a- [Rock]. 

Brechin: brin'in^; bren'in^ [Scot. town]. 

Breda: breMa'^; bre^da'^ [A town in Brabant, Netherlands]. 

Br§e: bre^; bre^; not bri^ [A Flemish painter (1773-1S39)]. 

breech (n.): britih^; brech^, Standard^ C., J., 3/., TF., & TFr.; E., Si., 
Enfield (1S07), and Knowles (1835), bricdii. Compare this word with the nest. Butlei 
rimes the word with “twitch,” but see breeches. 


But Hudlbras gave him a twitch 
As quicli as lightning in the breech. 


HudWras pt. iii, canto 3, 1- 1065. 


breech (v.): bridh^; brech^, Standard, C., E., I., TF., & TFr.; M. & St 

bridhi. See prece<^g word. 

breeches: bridh'ez^; brich'd§2, Standard, C., E., & TF.; I. bridh'ez^; Af. 

brich'iz; TFr. bridh'az. The first form of this word recorded is breches (1205); Wyclif 
spelled it brechis (1382) ; in the Geneva Bible (1560) it occurs breeches & Spenser (1591) 
so spelled it. The form has been in use ever since, but was pronounced to rime with 
“leeches” in the late 15th century, and was so indicated by Perry (1777). 


Whose primitive tradition reaches 
As far as Adam's first green breeches. 

Butler Hudibras pt. i, canto 1, 1. 531 (1663). 


breeching: bridh' 113 ^; brfch'ing^, Standard, C., St., TF., & Wr.; E., L, & 

brldh'igi. The difference here may be said to amount to a national characteristic. 
See Intropuctory, p. xv, 

Breguet; bre'^ge^^j bre^ge'^ [Fr. horologist (1727-1823)]. 
brehon: bri'henS* bre'hdn^ [A judge in early Ir. history]. 

Breitenfeld: brcd'ten-felt^; bnTSn-fSlt^ [A village in Saxony, the scene of 
battles iu 1631, 1642, & 1813], 

brelogue [Fr.]: bre-lok'b* bre-lok'^ [A seal or watch^charm]. 

Bremen: brem'an or (Ger.) bre'men^; brSm'en or {Ger.) bre'mSn^ [Ger. 
state & city]. 

Bremer: bri'mar^j bre'mer^ [Sw. novelist (1801-65)]. 

Bremerhaven: brem'er-he^ven^ or {Ger.) bre'msr-haTeni; brgm'er-ha*'- 

vSn2 or (jGer.) br§'mer-haTgn2 [Ger. seaport]. 

Brenz: brens^; brdns^ [Ger, reformer (1499-1570)]. 

Brescia: bredh^a^; brSsh'a^ [It. province & town]. 

Breslau: brezlaub* brdg'lou^ — give the s the sound of z [Prussian city]. 
Bretagne: bre-td'nyai; bre-ta'nye^; not bre-ten'^ [Fr. province], 
bretelle [Fr,]: bra-tel'i; bre-t^l'^ [A brace]. 

bretess^: bret"e-se'^; brSt'^S-se'^; C. bre-te-se'^ [In heraldry, embattled], 
brethren: breth'ren^j brfethTSn^, Standard, C E., I., St, & TF. j M. breth'- 

nni; Wr. brefir'ren^. This word is frequently mispronounced as if spelled breth-er-en. 

Breton (Cape): bret'an^; brdt'on^ [Island off Canada]. 


2: wolf, dfi; bdbk, bd&t; full, rple, cflre, but, bhm; 611, bdy; go, i;em; ipk; thin, tiiis. 
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briocne 

1; artibtie. art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, bum; 


Breton: bret/on^; brSt'on^, Standard & C.; B, bret un^; I. breten^; St. 

brit'un^; W. bret'uni— the « as u in “circus.” The pronunciation bn'teni is illiterate. 
In Fr., bre^toh'i [One born in Brittany or Bretagne]. 

Breton: bre'TBn'^; bre^ton'^ [Fr. painter (1827-1906)]. 

Bretwalda: bret-wei'dai or bret'wel-da^; brSt-wal'da^ or br^t'wal-da^ 

I., M., & If. prefer the first— the only one ever heard by the writer; C.& Staj^ard 
prefer the second [An Old Eng. title given to the rulers or early kings of Britain], 

Breukelen: bru'ka-len^; brii'ke-lSn^ [A village in Netherlands from which 

Brooklyn was named]. 

Brevard: bra-vdrd'^; bre-vard'-] not brev'ard^ [Am. patriot (1750-80)]. 
breve: briv^; brev^. 

brevet: bri-vet'^; bre-vSt^-, Standard, C., & W.', E. & St. brev^et^; I. bre- 
vet'^; M. brevfit^; TTr. bre-vet'^ [To raise to a rank by brevet]. The noun brevet (a 
commission) has the same pronunciation. 

breviary : bri'vi-er'i^ ; bre'vi-Sr'V-, Standard ( 1 893) ; C. bri'td-i-ri^ ; E.& M. 
brl'vi-a-ri^; I. brfM-a-rii; St. bri'\n-6r-i^; Standara (1913), brF\'i-e-rii ; TF. bri'\'i-i-rii; 
TTr. briv'ye-nk Formerly, almost universally, pronounced brlv'ye-nh but Perry 
(1T77) and Knowles (1S35) indicated brev'y&-n>- [A book of prayers], 

brevier: bn-vir'^; bre-ver'® [A size of type], 
brew: bru^; bru^; 7iot brink 
brewage: bruij^; brui'ag^; not bru'ejk 

Brian: brai'en^; brihn- [A masculine personal name]. BryanJ. It., 

Briano: brl-d^ndi; bri-a'nok 

Briancon: bri''dh"seh'^; brf'ah'^gdh'^ [Fr. fortified totvTi]. 

Brian de Bois^Guilbert: bri^dn' de bwa^sgil'lDar'^; bri"an' de bwa"=pl^- 

b^r'2 [In Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” the preceptor of the Knights Templars]. 

Briarens: brai-e^n-us^; bri-a're-iis^ [In myth, a son of Uranus], 
bribable: brai'ba-bF; brl'ba-bF. 

brichette: bn-^et'^; bri-ghSt'^; not bn-dhet'^ [A combined thighs & leg* 

piece in ancient armor]. 

brieole: bri-koF^; bri-coF- [A harness worn by men in hauling a field==gun]. 
Bridget: brij'et^; brig'^t^ [A feminine personal name]. Dan., Birgitte: 

blr-git'e^; bir-glt'e®; D. & Ger. Brigitta: (D.) bri-nit'ak bri-Hit'a^; (Ger.) bri-glt'a^ 
bri-gSt'aS; It., Lat., & Sp. Brigida: (It.) bri'jl-dai; bri'^-da“; (Lat.) brijh-dai; brig'- 
i-da^; (Sp.) brl'hl-dak bri''I:u-da2. 


Bridlington; brid'hij-tan^; brldling-ton® : sometimes also pronounced 

bur'liQ-tank bir'ling-ton^, but spelled Burlington [Eng. seaport]. See Alcestek; 
Ansteuther; Be.auchamp. 


bricss^tfbrac; brik'^a^brak''^; brie'^a^brS-c"®. 


brief: brif^; bref^ — one syllable. 

Brieg: brig^; breg^ — one syllable [Prus. town]. 

Brieites: brai'i-oits^; bri'e-Its^ [Douai Bible]. 

Briel: briF; brel^ — one syllable [Seaport of the Netherlands]. 


Srt, ape, fat, f&re, fast, what, ^11; me, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=S; I=§; go, not, dr, wdn. 



201 FREQUENTLY iMlSPRONOUNCED 

1: d = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iu = feud; dhin; gfr, rj 


Breton 

brioche 

fhin, this. 


Brienne: bri'^en'^; brU^n'- [Fr. totni]. 

Brienz: brF'an'^; bri'^an'- [Swiss lake]. 

Briefly Hill: brai'ar-li hiP; bri'cr-ly hli- [Eng. town], 

Briesen: brl'zen^; bre'sf^n- [Pros. Ioto], 

brigand: brig'end^; brlg'and^: often ^roneously bri-gand'^. 

brigandine: brig'an-din^ ; brig'an-din", Standard^ C., & St . ; E. brig'and-In^; 

I. brig'an-daini; M. and TF. brig'an-dln^; TFr. brig^an-doinb which was ako indicated 
by Perry (1777), Sherid.an (17S0), Walker ('1791), Jameson TS27), Knowles (1835), 
and Reid (1844). [A coat of mail.] 

Brigantes: bri-gan'tiz^; bri-giin'tes- [A British or an Irish tribe], 
brigantine: brig'an-tiri^; brlg'an-tin^, Standard^ C., St.’, E. brig'snt-m^; 

I & TFr. brig'an-Tain' ; M. & IF. brig'an-tin^. Cotgrave, in his “pictionaiie” (1611), 
recorded the word and defined it — Brigantm, a low, long and swift sea^vessel, bigger 
then the frcgat . . . .” 

Note. — In Walker’s day orthoepfsts, including himself, favored brig'an-tainh He says: 
“All our orthoepists sound the last i in this word long; and yet my memory fails me if the 
stage does not pronounce it short.” Perry In i777, Thomas Sheridan in 3780, Walker In 
1791, Jameson in 1S27, Knowles in 1835, and Reid in 1844 all agreed on giving the ultima 
the diphthongal i (oik 1=) sound; Smart (1840) recorded the short sound favored above. 

Bright: braitb’ brit-; not briHt^ [Eng. name], 

Brightheimstone: braiUhelm-sten^; brit'Mlm-ston-; not brit'en^ [Old 

Eng. town]. See quotation. 

Brighton, originally Brightheimstone, plainly derives its name from some Saxon Brighthetn:^ 
but w’ho or what he was there seems no means of discovering. The present contracted 
• form . . . came into general use only in the 18th century. Encyc. Brit. vol. iv, p. 311. 

Brigittine: brij'i-tin^ or brig'i-tin- or -tin- [A member of the order of 
St, Bridget of Sweden (1344)]. 

Brignoles: bri'^nyoF^; bri^nyoF- [Fr. town], 

Brignoli: bri-ny5'li^; bri-nyo'li® [It. tenor (1827-84)]. 
briilante: bril-ldn^te^; bril-lan'te- [It., showy: direction in music]. 

BrillatssSavarin: bri'^yd'^sd'^vd'Yah'^; bri'' 3 'aLsa"va"rah'- [Fr. WTiter (1725- 
182G)]. 

brilliant: bril^^ntU bril'yant^; jwt briFi-yanth 
brilliantine: bril'yan-tinU’ bril'yan-tm^^ — not -tain^. 
brilloiette: bril'Vo-let'U bril'^yo-ia'^ [Same as briolette]. 
brimstone; brim'stdnb' brlm'ston^, Standard, C., E., St,, W., & TFr.; M. 

brim'stenh [-di-siJ [It. seaport]. 

Brindisi; brin'di-zi^; brin'di-gP: but more commonly heard brin-di'zF ; not 
brine: broin^; brin^ [Sea= water or salted water]. 

bringer: brii^'ar^; bring'er^; not bri33'gar^. See Introductory, pp. xix-xx. 
Brinvilliers : brin'vil-yarz^ or (Fr.) brah^vil'^ye'^; brin'vil-yerg® or (FrJ) 
bra,n"vll'^ye '2 [Fr. marchioness (1630?-76)]. 

brioche [Fr.]: bri^^ogh^^ [A type of cake]. 

2: wolf, dfi; bdbk, bdOt; f^U, rule, ciire, but, btim; dil, boy; go, gem; iijk; thin, this. 



I^iolette 

bronze 
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1: artistic, art; fat, f&re; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, g6; net, 6r; full, rflle; but, bum; 


briolette [Fr.]: bri*'o-let'i; bri"o-lgt'2 [X diamond of special cut], 
briquet: bn-ket'^ or bri'ket^ ; bri-k§t'- or bri'kSt^; not brik-itb briquettej. 
Brisbane: briz'ben^; brlg'ban^; not bris'ben^ [Austral, city]. 
bris6 [Fr.]: bri^'ze'^; bri*'se'2 [Broken: used in music]. 

Briseis: brai-si'is^; bri-se'is- [In HgmeFs “Iliad,” Achilles^s concubine]. 

brisewort: brizVurt*^^; bris'wiirt"*; not brois'wurt"^ [A plant, the bruise- 
wort]. 

Brisson: bri^seh'^; bri^'son'^ [Fr. statesman ( 1835 - 1912 )]. 

Brissot de Warville: bri"so' da vor'^vil'^; bri'^so' de var'^vil'^ [Fr. revolu- 
tionary (1754--93)]. See Girondin. 

bristle: brisl^; brls'P — ^the t is silent when preceded by s and followed 

by le. 

brisure: briz'yur^; brl§'ypr2, Standard & C,; E. bris'urb* I- bris'yur^; M. 

& TT. bn-zur'i; TFr. bn-zur^i {A break in a rampart or parapet], 

Britain: brit'an^; brlt'an^; riot brit'm^ [The island containing England, 
Scotland, and Wales], 

Britannia: bn-tan'i-a^; bri-t^n'i-a^; not brit'an-yah 

Briton: brit'an^; brit'on^, Standard, & TFr.; E. & W. brit'xm^ — ^the o 
as u in “circus”; I. & Si. brit'en^; M. brit'ni [A native of Britain]. 

britzska: brits'ke^; brlts'ka- [Polish carriage]. Spelled also britschka 
& britska, but pronounced as above. 

broach: brodh^; broch^^ — ^the o as in “go.” Compare the next word, 
broad: bred^; br6d^ — ^the o as in “or.” See the preceding word, 
broadsword : bred'sord^ ; brdd'sord^^ — ^the w is silent and the o of the ultima 

is frequently sounded as o in “ford.” 

Brobdingnag: breb^diq-nag^; br 5 b'dmg-n§g^ [The giants' country in 
Swift’s Gulliver'a Travels]. — Brobdlugnagian: br©b"dir)-nag'i-dni; brdb'^ding-nSg'i- 
aii2. Wr. alone prefers brob-dijo-ne'ji-ani. 

brocade: bro-ked'^; bro-cad'^ — ^the o as in “obey”; not as in “old” [A 

fabric]. 

brocatel: brek'a-teP; brbeVtSP, Standard, C,, E., & TFr.: I, & TF. bro'-* 

ke-teP; M. brek-a-tel'i [A fabric]. 

broccoli [It.]: brek'o-h^; brSc'o-li^ [A variety of cabbage], 
brochantite: bro-^ant'ait^; bro-9hS,nt'it2, Standard', ( 7 . bro-^an'toit^; 

E. bro'kan-toiti; I. brok'an-toiti; M. bre^'an-toiti; TV, brek'an-toit; TVr. brak'ent- 
oiti [An emerald-green mineral named for Brochant (bro'^^on'i) de Villiers (de 
vi^yar'i), Fr. mineralogist (1773-1840)]. 

brocIi§ [Fr.] : bro^^e'^ ; bro^'Qhe'^ [Stitched & paper=bound : said of a book] . 
brochet [Fr.]: br6*^^e'^; br6"9he'2; not bret'^t^'[A fish], 
brochette [Fr.]: bro^^et'^; bro"9hSt'^ [A skewer], 
brochure [Fr.]: bro^^iir'^; bro^ghiir'^; riot bro^dhur'b* nor bro'Tdtir'h an 

illiterate pronunciation occasionally heard [A pamphlet]. 


2: Spe, f&t, i^re, f4st, whgtt, all; m6, g$t, prey, f6ra; hit, Ice; S=g; 1=5; gd, n6t, or, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOLTNCED 


briolette 

bronze 


1:8 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; ifi = feud; chin; go; o = situr, fliin, this. 


Brocken: brek'en^; br5k'Sn^ [A mountain of the Harz range in Saxony]. 
Brockhaus: brek'haus^; brSk'hous- [Ger. family name], 

Broek: bruk^; brpk-; not broik^ [Village of the Netherlands]. 

brogan: bro'gan^; br5'gan-, Standard (1893), C., M., TV., & TTr.; E, breg'- 

an^; I. & SL bro'gani [A type of shoe], 

briiggerite: brug'ar-ait^; brug'er-it^ [A mineral and a source of helium]. 
Broglie (de): da broT;yn'i; de bro'lye'- [Fr. family name], 
brogue: br5gi; brog^; not bregb See catalog. 
broil: broiP; br5iP; not broiT. See boil. 

Broke: bruk^ brok^; not br5k^ [A family name]. 

bromic: bro'mik^; bro'mic^. jfr. alone prefers brem'ik^. See bromid. 

bromid, bromide: bro'mid^, bro'moid^; bro'mld^, bro'mid-. The firet 
form is preferred by Standard, C., St, & TFr.; the second by E., I., 31., & W., the latter 
having the wider vogue [A chemical compound]. 

bromin, bromine: bro'mm^, bro'min^; bro'min^, bro'min^, Standard & 
T7.; C, & St bro'mini; I. bro'moini; M. brom'ini, brom'oini; Wr. bro'mini. Only the 
spelling bromine is recorded by Sir James Murray [A chemical element}. 

bromize: bro'moiz^; bro'miz^ [To treat with bromin]. 

Bromley: brem'h^ or brum'h^; brSmly^ or bromly^. The second pronun- 
ciation is an affectation now gradually passing out of use. See Anstrutheb. fAn 
Eng. proper name.] 

Brompton: bremp'ten^; brbmp'ton^; not brump'tun^ [A southwestern 

district of London]. 

bronchi: brei^'kai^; brSn'cU [PL of bronchus]. 

bronchia: breq'ki-e^; brSn'ci-a^ [The larger air^passages of the limgs]. — 
bronchial: bre^'ki-eU; brSo'ei-aR 

bronchitis: breg-koi'tis or -ki'tis^; brbn-ci'tis or -ci'tis^. 
bronchus : breq'kus^ ; brSn'chs^ [A windpipe]. 

bronco: breio'ko^; brSn'co- [An unbroken native horse or Indian pony]. 

Brongniart: breh'^nydr'^; br6h"nyar'^^ — ^the t is silent [Fr. scientists of 
the ISth & 19th centuries]. 

Bronte: bren'te^; brSnTe^ [The family name of three Eng. novelists; (1) 
Charlotte (1816-55); (2) Emily (1818-^8); & (3) Anne (1820-49)]. 

Brontosaurus: bren'To-se'rus^; br6n"to-sa'riis^ [A huge dinosaurian repn 

tile]. 

bronze: brenz^; br5nz^; not bronz^, a pronunciation due no doubt to the 
Italian origin of the word Cbronso), and in vogue from 1760 to 1802 and recommended 
by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Stephen Jones (1798), Pulton and Knight (1802), 
and JamesoAtl827). Enfield was the first (1807) to record the short o sound and was 
followed by Webster (1828) and Smart (1836). James Knowles (1835) and Alexander 
Reid (1844) gave both, but preferred bronz. Modern dictionaries are unanimous in 
recording brenzi. 


2; w^lf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; fuU, rule, cOre, but, bUm; 6il, b6y; go, kem; ipk; thin, this. 
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br^re ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1 : artistiQ, art; fat, fire; fast; get, pr^y; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rOle; but, burn; 


broocb: brocli^; broch^, Standard, C., /., M., SL, & Wr. Of the mod- 
em dictionaries B. (1879) alone prefers bruchi; brooch2— the only pronunciation re- 
corded by iriheridan (1780J and accepted by Walker (1791). The modern pronuncia- 
tion, brocli^, was first recorded by William Perry in his “Royal Standard Dictionary,” 
l^aburgh, 1777. 

brood: brud^; brood-. 

brook: bruk^ ; brobk^^ — the pronunciation indicated by modern dictionaries 
and noted bv Perry (1777), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Smart (1840). 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and 
Craig (1849) noted bruk^ [A rivulet], 

Brookline^: bruk'lain^; brook'hn- [A town in JMass.]. 

Brookline-: bruk'hn^; brdbk'lin- [A town in N. H.]. 

Brooklyn: bruk'lm^; brdoklyn^ [A borough of Xew York City], 
broom: bruin^; broom^; not brum^ 7ior brumk 

broth: breth^; broth-, Standard, C., E., M., W., TFr., & Sheridan (1780); 

Sh, Walker, & Perry (1775), brethi; broth^. 

brothel: brefh'aP; brbth'eP, Standard] C,, St,, TF., & Walker, breth'eF; 

E. & Wr. broth'eli; M. brofh'ii. 
brother: bruth'er^; broth'er^; not bruth'er^. 

Brough: bruf^; brtif^ [Eng. family name], 
brough [Sc.]: bren^; hibs- [A halo]. 

Brougham^: bru'am^ or brtim^; bru'am^ or brym^. The native pronun- 
ciation in northern England was bruH'omi; brua'am^, also bruf'ami; brufam® and 
bru'hsmi; bru^ham® pEng. lord chancellor (1778-1S6S)]. 

brougham-: bro'am^; bro'am^; Standard, C., & TFr., bru'am^; E. & M. 
brum^; J. & St. bru'ami; TF. brii'&mi [A close four^w'heeled vehicle]. 

For the vehicle brilm was the accepted London pronunciation . . . still widely prevalent; 
. . . bru'etn^ Is somewhat less frequent; but an extensive collection of evidence shows bro'am 
to be now the most common In educated use. MiJKRA.y Neic English Dictionarv vol. i, p. 
1134, col. 2 [CL. P. 1888]. 

Brougham’: brum^; brum^ [Eng. parish in Westmoreland]. 

Brougham'^: bro'am^; bro'am^ [Can. town in Ontario]. [name]. 

Broughton^: brau'tan^ or bret'ani; brou'ton^ or br6t^on^ [Eng. family 
Broughton^: bruH'tan^; briin'ton® [Scot, village on the Tweed], 
Broussais: bru"se'^; bru^sa'® [Fr. physician (1772-1838)]. 

Broussonetia: 'bru*'so-ni'^a^; br^i'^so-ne'sha^; not -ne'ti-a^ [A genus of 
trees]. 

Brouwer; brau'ar^; brow'er^ [Dutch painter of 17th cent.]. ». 

Brown^sSgquard: braun^^^^s^kar'S’ brown'^^se-kar'^; not ^^silcwari [Fr.^Am. 
physiologist (1817-94)]. 

Bruch: bruH^; bruH^ [Ger. composer (1838-1907)]. 

Bruck; bruk^; brpk^ [Austr. statesman (1798-1860)], 

Briiekenau: briik'd-naui; briik'e-nou^ [Ger. watering-place]. 


Ifart, ftpe, f&t, fare, fist, wh^t, ftU; mS, gSt, pr§y, ^m; hit, ice; I=e; I=S; g6, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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1: s = final; i 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED /^y"fere 

: habit; aisle; au = out; eil; ifi = feud; chin; go; o = sinsfi^in, this. 


Brueys (de): da brii'^e'^; de bru"e'2 [Fr. dramatist & priest (16J|&^^23)]. 
Bruges: briis^; bruzh-. The pronunciation bru'jiz^; bru'ge§^, rec^^d J 

several dictionaries, is a book pronunciation seldom or never heard from the ea 
The Flemish form is Brugge: brug'ge^; br^jg'ge^ [A Flemish city]. 

bruise: bruz^; bri^^j ^qi brush When preceded by r the diphthong ui is 

pronounced as u in “rule,” the i being silent. 

bruit: brut^; br\it^^ — one syllable, but Smart (1840) gave it bru'ith 

Brumaire: bru"mar'^; brii^mir'^ [The second month of the Fr. Revolu- 
tionary calendar, Oct. 22 to Nov, 20]. 

Tbe ISth Brumaire (year VIII) is the name given to the coup d'etat by which Bonaparte, 
supported by . . . the majority of the Elders, overthrew the Directory which was replaced 
by the Consulate [Nov. 9-10, 1799]. 

Louis Gr£goire Encyclopedic Diet, of History, Biography, etc., p. 302. 


Brummell: brum^eP; brhm'Sl- [Eng. exquisite (1778-1840)]. 

Bruuck: brii^k^; brlink^^ — ^the u as in ‘'dune” [Fr. scholar (1729-1803)]. 

Brunei, Bruuai: bru'nai^; bni'ni-; Standard^ bru-ne'P; brp-ne'i- [Sultan- 
ate of Borneo]. 

Brunei: bru-neP^; bru-nSl'^ [Fr, family name of famous engineers]. 
Brunelleschi: bru'^nel-les'ki^; bru^nSl-lSs'ci^ [It. architect (1377-1446)]. 

Bruneti^re: bru"nd-tyar'^; brii^ne-tyer'^; woibriin-tyar'b* norbru'^ne-tyer'h 
In French e before r, and not followed by a second consonant, has the sound of a in 
“fare,” & e before r has the same sound. [Fr. literary critic (1849-1906).] 

Brunhild^: brun'hildS* brunTM^ [In Norse myth, a Valkyrie]. 
Brunhild^: briin'hilt^; briin'hflt^ [A queen in the “Nibelimgenlied” who 

urges Hagen to murder Siegfried]. See Beunnehilde. 

Brunhilde: brun-hirde^; bryn-hll^de^. Same as Brunhild. 

Bruni: bru'ni^* bru'ni^ [It, scholar (1369-1444)]. 

Briinn: briin^; briin- — ^the w as in “dune” [Austr. city], 

Brttnnehilde: brim-hil'de^; brun-hil'de® [In Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibe- 

lungs,” a Valkyrie condemned to a trance by Wotan, but released by Siegfried]. 

Bruno (Giordano) : jier-da'no bru'no^; gior-da'no bru'no^ [It. philosopher 

of 16th cent.]. 

Brunswick: brunz'wik^; brun§'wik^ [Ger. duchy]. 

Brusa: bru'se^; bru'sa^ [Turk, vilayet & city]. BroussaJ. 
brusk: brusk^; brtisk^ [Blunt], 

brusque: brusk^; brusk^; not brusk^ as sometimes heard in the South [Fr. 
form of brusk].— briisquerie [Fr.]: brus'ke-rii; bnjs'ke-re^. 

Brut^; brut^; brut^ [Legendary Brit. king], 
brut^ [Fr.]: briit^; briit^ [A grade of sparkling wine]. 

Bruxelles: bruiser bru'''s€l'^ [Fr., Brussels]. 

bruyfire [Fr.]: brii^yar'^; bru"yer'^ [The Scotch heather]. See Beune- 

TikRE. 


2: wplf, dji; bobk, boot; full, rqle, ciire, bfit, btim; 511, bdy; go, gem; i^k; thin, this. 



Brydges 

build 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 




1: artistic, firt; fat, fSLre; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, gd; net, Sr; full, rOle; but, bum; 


Brydges; brij'iz^; [Eng. family name]. 

Brynmawr; brin'^maur'^; br^m^mowr^^ pyelsh town]. 

' Bryn Mawr: brin mar^; brjn mar® Willage and college in Pa.], 
bryony: brai'o-m^; bry'o-ny® [A herbaceous climbing plant], 

Brython: brith'on^; brfdh'bn® [A Briton of southern stock: Welsh 

name]. 

bubonocele: biu-ben'o-slP; bu-b6n^o-^eP, Standard & St.] C. biu-bo'no- 
siP; E. biQ-ben'a-slP ; T. biu-ben'6-slP; M. biu-bon^a-siP; TT. biu-ben^o-siP; TF^r, bu- 
ben'a-siP, which was also indicated by Walker (1797), Jameson (1S27), and Knowles 
(1S35), but Smart (1840) and Reid (iS44) noted bu'ba-no-siP [Hernia], 

bucan, buccan: buk'anb* biic'an® [A West^Ind. rack for smoking or dry- 
ing meat], 

buccaneer: buk^a-nir'^; biic^a-ner'®. Spelled also bucanier, but pro- 
noimced in the same way. 

bucchero [It.]: buk-ke'ro^; bijc-ce'ro^; not bu-dhar'o^ [TJnglazed Etrurian 

pottery], 

bnccina [Lat .] : b uk'si-ne^ ; bti c'gi-na® [A trumpetslike musical instrument ; 

shepherd’s horn], 

Buccleuch: buk-klu'^ or buk'liu^; biic-elu'^ or btic'lu® [Scot, glen and 

dukedom], 

Bucentaur: biu-sen'ter^; bti-QSn'tar®. Smart (1840) and Brande (1842) 

indicated the stress on the first sj'llable. [ 1 . A Venetian barge. 2. A mythical monster 
half bull and half man,] 

Bucephalus: biu-sef'a-lus^; bu-gSf'a-lhs®; not bu-kef'a-lus^ [The war« 

horse of Alexander the Great; hence, any saddle»‘horse]. 

Bucer: but'sar^; but'ger® [Ger. religious reformer (1491-1551)]. 

Bucb (von): buH^* buH® [Prus. geologist (177^1853)]. 

Buchan: buH^en^; btin'an® [Scot, district & family name]. 

Buchanan: biu-kan'en^; bu-e3,n'an® [Scot, family name]. The pronuncia- 
tion buk-an'ani, preferred by Phyfe, is also the preference of W. (1890), but not of W. 
(1909); Standard (1893) and (1913) prefer the pronunciation given here. 

Bucharest: bu^Tca-rest'^ or biu^a-rest'^; bu*'«a-r6st'® or bu"ca-rSst'® 
[Capital of Roumania]. Bukharestt* 

Bucher: bu'nar^* bii'ner® [Ger. theologian of 16th cent.]. 

Buchez: bu"^e'^; bu''gh§'®; not bu^dhez^ [Fr. publicist (1796-1865)]. 
Blichner; bim'nar^; bun'ner® [Ger. family name]. 

Buchtel: buk'teP; bpc'tSP [Am. philanthropist; endowed Bucbtel College^ 

Akron, O ]. 

huchu: biti'kiu^* bu'cu®, Standard^ C.; E. buk-3m^* /. & M. buk'u^* W. 

biu’ldui; Wr. bu'ku^ [A. S.'Afr, plant of the rice family], buckut. 

bueholztte: buk'alz-oit^; bbc'olz-it®, Standard & Wr.] C. bu'kolt-soit^; 

E. ba'kel-zoit^ ; W. buk^elz-cdti. [An aluminum silicate.] 


2: 5irt, 5pe, f&t, fare, fast, wh^t, ^U; m§, gfit, prey, fSm; hit, Ice; i=€; I=g; g5,ii6t, 6r, wdn,. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Bridges 

build 


1: a = final; 1 = habit; aisle; au s= out\ oil; iu = feud; ifhm; go; Q = sing; fhin, ifais. 


Buckingham: buk iq-ham^ or buk'iig-am^; btlk'ing-b^^ or btik ing-am^; 

not buk'm-ami. There is a tendency toward pronouncing every letter in this name 
which should be encouraged. See Anstrcther [ 1 . Eng, county & town. 3. County 
in Va.]. 

buckram: buk'ram^; biik'ram^ — word that in early English use desig- 
nated a delicate and costly fabric of cotton or linen, but one which in modern times 
denotes a coarse gummed canvas, like linen used for linings. 

bucuemia; biuk-ni'im-a^ ; btie-ne'mi-a^; not buk-ni'rm-e^ [Inflammatory 
swelling of the leg]. 

bucolic: biu-kel'ik^; bu-cSl'ic^ [A pastoral poem; as, the Bucolics of 
Vergil]. 

And with thy Eclogues intermise 
Some smooth and harmless bemolicks. 

Hekkick To his Muse 1. 10, 

Budapest: bu'de-pest"’- or -pe^t"^; bu'da-pSst'''^ or -pgsht"^ [Capital of 
Hungary]. 

Buddha: bud's or bu'da^; bud'a or bu'da^ [Gotama, the foimder of Bud- 
dhism (B. C. 568-48S)]. — Buddhism: bud'izmi; bvd'igm^; (7,, I., & Wr. bQ'dizm^; 
E. bud'dizmi; St bud'dlzmi [The religion of Buddha]. — Buddhist: bud'isti; bdd'lst®. 

Bude: biud^; bud^ [Eng. seaside resort]. 

Bud^: bu"de'i; buMe'2 [Fr. numismatist (14:67-1540)]. 

budgerigar : bud"j ar-i-gdr'^ ; btid"^er-i-gar'2 [An Austral, grass^parrakeet], 

Budweis: bud'vais^; bud'vis^; not bud'wois^ [A district of Bohemia]. 

Buena Vista^: bu'ne vis'ta^; bu'na vls'ta- [Any one of several towns in 
the United States]. 

Buena Vista^: bwe'na vis'ta^; bwe'na vis'ta® [Mex. village where General 
Zachary Taylor defeated Santa Anna in 1847]. 

Buenos Aires: bo'nas e'llz or {Sp.) bwe'nos cd'res^; bo'nos a're§ or {Sp,) 

bwg'nos [Argentine province and capital], 

buffa [It.]: buf'fa^; byf'fa^; not buf'fa^ [Comic; also, a comic actress in 

opera]. See buffo. 

buffet^: buf'eti; btlf'St^ [A blow]. 

buffet^: buf'it^ or (Fr.) biiTe'^; btif'et^ or (Fr.) biiTe'*; Standard^ C.j&E., 
bnf'eti; I. buf'feti; M. buf'iti; St. bufTet^; W. bu-f§n; bufTet^ [A Fr. word iisea 
to designate a sideboard or cupboard: introduced into England soon after the accession 
of Queen Anne (1702)], 

Buffier: buf"ye'^; biif'^yc'^ [Rr. grammarian (1661-1737)]. 

buffo [It.]: buf'fo^; byf'fo^ [A comic actor in opera]. Compare btjffa* 

buffoon: btrf-fun'^; btif-fobn'^; not ba-fun'b nor bu-fun'^. 

Buffon (de); da bufTen'^; de buf"f6h'2 [Fr. naturalist (1707-88)]. 
Buford: biu'fard^; bti'ford^ [Am. general (1827-63)]. 
build: bild^; blld^ — ^tbe u is silent. 

Build originally appeared in various ways, of which byld, bUd, and biM were prominent 
types. At the end of the fifteenth century the practise began of recognizing both forms by 

2: wolf, do; bdtuk, bdot; fpll, fple, cflre, bht, bClm; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



titiilded 

bureaucrat 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


m 


1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, pre^’; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rule; but, bufm; 


writing build or huyld. In a measure this doubtless represented a then existing shade of 
pronunciation. ... No one ever thinks of pronouncing the n; perhap.s no one has ever thought 
of it since the combination was foriiied. 

Thomas R. Lounsburt English .'^ptUing and Spelling lieform ch. iii, §3, p. 124 [H. ’09], 

builded: biid^ed^; biid'M-. See build. 

We have frequently ‘‘dwelled” for “dwelt” and buUded. for “built.” This is all proper 
enough if the d soimd Ls given to the ending by pronouncing the word. 

Thomas R. LorNSEuai’ English Spelling and Spelling liejorm ch. iii, §5, p. 1S4 [h. '091. 

built: biltb' blit 2 . See builded. 

BukkI: buk'oi^; biik^P [Bible]. 

Bukkiah; bu-koi'eS* bH-kra- [Bible]. 

Bukowina: bu''ko-vi'nd^; bu"ko-vrna- [Austr. pro\Tnce]. 

Bui: bub; [Bible]. 

Bulak: bu-ldk'^; bii-liik'-; not bulak^ [Egj’ptian river=port for Cairo]. 

Bula Matari: bu'la ma-td'ri^; bu'la ma-ta'ri^ [Bautu: ‘'rock'breaker”: a 

name given to Sir Henry ;M. Stanley by SoutIi<»Afr. natives]. 

Bulawayo: bu‘'la-wa'yo^; bu'^la-wa'yo^; not bu'la-we'o^ [City in So. 

Rhodesia]. 

bulbul: builDub; biA^bul^; not hubbub. 

Buldana: bul-da'ne^; bul-da'na^; jiot bul-de'na^ [Dist. of Brit. Ind.j. 
Bulgar: bubgor^; bubgar^; not bubgar^ [A native of Bulgaria]. 

Bulgaria: bul-ge'n-a^ or bul-ga'n-a^; biil-ga'ri-a- or b^d-ga'ri-a^ [Inde- 
pendent state of S. E. Europe]. 

Bulgaris: bul-ga'ris^; bul-ga'ris® [Gr. statesman & regent (1803-78)]. 
bulla: buba^; b\ilV, Standard, E., M., &W.;C, buba^; J. bubla^; St, bub- 

lai; Wr. bul'la^ [A seal or locket], 
bullace: bubis^; bubag^; not bul'es^ [A plum-tree], 
bullate: bubet^* bgil'at-, Standard, M., St., &W.; C. bubetb* E. & I. bul'- 

leti; PTr. bulliti [Blister^]. 

bulletin: bul'i-tin^; bul'e-tin^, Standard, M.,k W.', C. bul'a-tin^; E. & I. 

bul^le-tini; St. bulle-tln^; TFr. bul'la-tlnh 

Note. — Used by Burke in naming a brief report of public events in 1791, the word was 
employed later to designate a dispatch from the seat of war (1800) for home publication, 
but nearly a century prior to this Evelyn in his “Memoir.«” (1G45) referred to the fact that 
when journeying toward Ferrara he carried “a bulletim or biU of health” (p, 181). The 
earlier sense is derived from the It. bollettino: the later, from the Fr. bulletin. It is to the 
Italian source that the pronunciation preferred by St. & Wr. is to be traced — this was the 
original as indicated by .Jones (1798) & Perry (1805). The short i sound now given to the 
ultima was introduced from the French into English and recorded as preferable by George 
Fulton and C. Knight in their "General Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of the 
English Language” (1802). 

Billow (von): fonbtilev^; fon bu'15v2; Anglicized biu'io^; bu'lo^ [Ger. fam- 

ily name]. 

bulwark: bubwark^; b^Vark^, Standard, C., E., W, & Wr.\ I. & St. bul'- 

wurki; M. bul^werkL 

bumpkin: bumpTan^; btimp'kin^; not bum'km^ [An awkward rustic]. 


2: art, Ape, fSt, fare, f^st, wii 9 .t, f|ll; f^ie, g$t, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; 1=6; I=e; go, ndt, 6r, w6n. 



m FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED bureau^ 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; €hin; go; i) = sing; thin, this. 

bumptious: bump'sEus^; btimp'shiis-; not bum'sEus^ 

Bunah: bu'nd^; buEa- [Bible]. 

BunaussYarilla: bu"no'=vd"n"y^'^; bu^Eo'=va"ri"ya'2 [Fr. engmeer & dip- 
lomat (.1859- )]. 

buncombe: buQ'kem^; bEn'com- — the b is silent. See b. 

bund^: bund^; bund^ [A quay or thoroughfare on a water-front; as, the 

bund of Yokohama]. 

bund^ [Ger.]: bunt^; bunt^ [A confederation]. 

Bundesrath: bun'taz-rat^; bun'te§-rat- [Ger. federal council]. 

Bundes s Versammlung: bun'tez-fer-zom'luq^; bmx'tes-fSr-g^'lung^ 

[Ger., a confederated assembly]. 

bungalow: buij'ge-lo^; bung'ga-lo^. 

Bungay: bun'ge^; btin'ga- [Eng. town]. 

Bunni: bun'cd^; biin'i- [Bible]. 

Bunsen: bun'sen or {Ger.) bun'zen^; bhn'sSn or {Ger.) bun's^n^ [Ger. fam- 
ily name of a diplomat (1791-1860) or scientist (1811-99)]. 

buntline: buntEn^; btint'lin^, Standard, C., W., & Wr.\ E. & I. bunt'lain^; 

M. bunt'Ioin"! [A rope used in hauling a sail]. 

Bunyan: bun'yen^; bhn^yan^; not bun'yen^ [Eng. allegorist (1628-88)]. 
Buonaparte. Same as Bonaparte. 

Buonarroti: bwe"na-re'tP; bw6''na-r6'ti^ [Name of Michelangelo]. 
buoy: bei^; bby^. This is the commonly accepted pronxmciation to-day. 

but Wr. prefers bwei^; bwoy®, which is given as second choice by I. & ilf., & third 
choice by W. Standard, C., & TF. give bu'i’-; biYy^ as second choice. 

Note. — The pronunciation bei was preferred by Perry (1775), Enfield (1807), and Jame- 
son (1S27), and is the earlier, but Sheridan (17S0) <fe Walker (1791) preferred bwei & were 
supported by Jones (1798), Fulton Sc Knight (1802), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), who said 
“the slow, correct pronunciation is bicoy” and Craig (1849), tut the triphthong, so sounded, 
is opposed to the genius of the language. 

buoyage: beihj^; bSy'ag^; not bei'ej^, nor bwei'ej — the u is silent. See 
BUOY. — buoyancy: bei'on-sii; bby'an-cy^ — the u is silent. See buoy. — buoyant; 
boi'ant^; boy'ant^; not bei'anth nor bwei'ant^ — the u is silent. See buoy. 

Burbury: burb'ar-i^; btirb'er-y^ [Eng. family name], 
burden: bur'dn^; bhr'dn^. Compare burthen. 

BurdetttfCoutts: bur-det'-kuts'^; bhr-det'- cuts' ^ [Eng. philanthropist 
(1814-1906)]. [first God*man]. 

Bure, Buri: bu'ri^; bu're^ or -ri^; not biur^, nor biu'ri^ [In Norse myth, the 
bureau: biu'ro^; bti'ro^, Standard, C., & W.; E. & M., biu-ro'^; St., & 

Wr., biu-ro'k All of the earlier lexicographers, from Perry (1775) to Reid (1844), 
placed the accent on the ultima. 

bureaucracy: biu-ro'kra-si^; bu-ro'era-Qy^. E. & St. alone prefer biu- 

rek'ra-sii. [antepenultima. 

bureaucrat: biu'ro-krat^; bu'ro-erS-t^ — ^note that the accent is on the 


2: wolf, dft; bobk, bdbt; full, rple, ciire, bfiit, bdm; 6il, bdy; go, ^em; ink; thin, this. 
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1: ortistic, firt; fat, fUre; fast; get, pr€y; hit, police; obey, g6; net, ar; full, rflle; but, b&m; 


Iburgee: bur'ji^; bllr'p-; 7iot bur'^^ [A pennant], 
tourgeois : Same as bourgeois. 
burgeon (v. & 7i.)z bur'jen^; bUr'gon- [Bud], 
burgess: bur'jes^; bilr'gSs-. 

burgh: burg^; burg-, Standard^ C., St., W., & Wr.] E. bur'ru^; 1. bu'ro^; 

M. bar'a^ This variant of borough has been obsolete in ordinary use since the 
17th century, but has survived in Scotland, where the pronunciation is invariably 
hur'sK [name]. 

Burghclere: bur'klar^; biir'eler^^ — the diphthong gh is silent [Eng. family 
Burgh (de): di burg^; de burg- [Eng. statesman (died 1243)]. 
Burghersh: burg'ersli^; btirg'ersh- [Eng. family name]. 

Burghley: bur'll^; bur'ly- — ^the diphthong gh is silent [Eng. family name]. 
* Burgin: bOr'gin^; bur'gln^ — the g is hard [Eng. family name], 
burglar: bur'glat*^; bur'glar^. — burglarious: b8r-gle'ri-us^;bur-gla'ri-hs2. 

BUrgleu: burn'len^ ; burn'lSn^ [Swiss village, reputed birthplace of William 
Tell] 

Burgoyne: bur-gein'^; btir-gbyn'^ [Eng. family name], 
burgrave: bur'grev^; bCir'grav^ [The governor of a fortified town]. 
Burgundian (a. & n.)i bur-gun'di-an^; btir-gtin'di-aii^. 

Burgundy: bur'gun-di^; btlr'giln-dy^ [Fr. duchy]. 

burial: ber'i-eP; bSr'i-aF; not bur'yaB, as indicated by Sheridan (1780), 
Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835). ill other lexicographers note the three syllables. 

burin: biu'nn^; bti'rin^; not bur'in^ [An engraver's tool]. 

Burleigh: bur'h^; btlr'li® [A family & a geographical name]. 

burlesque (n. & v.)i bur-lesk'^; bAr-lgsk'^; not bur'leskh 

Burmese (a. & n,)i bur-mlz'^; btlr-meg'^, St., & W.‘, Standard & C. bur- 

rals'h The modern tendency is to give the ultima the sound of z rather than that of s. 

Burnaby: bur'ne-bi^* bfir'na-by® [Eng. soldier & traveler (1842-85)]. 

Burnand: btrr-nand'^; b0r-nS,nd'®; not bux'nend^, a pronunciation never 
tised by those who knew him [Eng. editor of Punch (1^6-1917)]. 

Burnet: bur'net^; bAr'nSt^ [A family & geographical name]. 

Burnett: bur-net^^; bllr-nSt'^ [A family & a geographical name]. 

Burnham Beeches: burn'am bi<ih'ezi: bdm'am bech'Ss^ [Ancient forest 
in England]. 

burnoose: bur-ntis'^; bfi^-noos'^ Standard, €,, M., & W.; E.. I., & St, 

bur'nusi. C. & M. give bur-nuz'i as an alternative & St. gives bnr'nuzi [A doak worn 
by Arabs]. 

Burritt: bur'it^; btlr'it^; not bm'rit^ [Am. reformer (1810-79)], 
Burroughs: bxrr'ozi; btir'og^ [Am. naturalist (1837-1921)]. 
bursar: bur'ser^; blir'sar®; not bar-sar'^ [A treasurer]. 


2: art, Spe, f^t, fare, fist, what, ftll; m€, gSt, prgy, fSm; bit, icse; i=S; i-g; gO, n6t, 6r, wdiv 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


burgee 

Buzi 


1: d = filial; l = habit; aisle; au = owt; oil; iu = ieud- <51iin; go; 0 = sing; fhin, Giis. 


Burslem: bOTs'lem^; biirs'lSm-; not burzlem^ [Eng. city]. 

burst: bursts ; bllrst^; not bustb nor bust'ad^ which is a gross corruption 

for “bankrupt.” 

Burtchaell: bur'dheP; btir'chSP; not btir-chel'^ [Eng. family name]. See 

Beauchamp. 

burthen: bur'IimS* bhr'thn-. Compare burden. [Albemarle]. 

Bury^: ber'P; bSr'y- [Eng. city and Viscountcy attached to the earldom of 
Bury^: biu'ri^; bu'ry^ [Eng. family name of the Charlevilles]. 
busby: buz'bi^; bhg'by^; not bus'bi^ [A military head-dress], 
bushel: bu^'eP; bush'SP; not bu^'eP. 

Bushlre: bu-^r'^; bu-shir'^ [Pers. seaport]. 

business: biz'i-nes^; blg'i-ngs-, Standard (1913); not biz'nes^. 

Venison, medicine, itcslness, . . . are now no longer heard as words of two syllables ex- 
clusively. Thomas R Lounsbuky The Standard of Pronunciation eh. ii, p. 181 [h. ’04]. 

We laugh at the Scotch for pronouncing these words [busy, business, bury] as if written 
lewsy, bewsiness and bmcry: but we ought rather to blush for . . . departing so wantonly from 
the general rule as to pronounce them bizzy, bizness, and berry. 

Walker Critical Pronourvcing Diet., note 178. 

Busiris: biu-sai'ris^ ; bu-si'ris^ [ 1 . In mydh, a king of Egypt, son of Posei- 
don. 3. An ancient Egypt, city]. 

bustle: busd^; btisl^ — the t is silent. 

busy; bizd^; bf§'y^; not biu'sP. Compare quotation under business. 

Buszard: buz'erd^; bii§^ard2 [Eng. family name]. 

butcher: budh'er^; brich'er^ — the w as in ‘Tull”; not as in “rule.” 

Bute: biut^; but^; not but^ [Scot, island & earldom]. 

Buteshire: biut'^ir^; btit'shir^; not biut'^er^ [Scot, shire]. 

Butte: biut^; but^ [A city in Mont.], 

butterin, butterine: but'er-in^ -in}; btit'er-fn2, ^1^2 — ^^he pronunciation 
depends upon the spelling. 

butyraceous: biuTi-re'^us^; bu^'ty-ra'shiis^. Perry (1775), Knowles 
(1835), and Craig (1849) gave the first syllable as bu-^; bti-2 [Buttery]. 

butyrate: biu'ti-ret^; buTy-rat^ [A salt of butyric acid]. See butyric. 
butyric; biu-tir'ik^; bu-tj^rdc^; not biu'ti-rik^ [Pert, to butter], 
buxom: buks'emb* btiks'om^ [Comely]. 

Your goddess of freedom, a tight, buxom girl. 

With lips like a cherry, and teeth like a pearl. 

LOWELL Fable for Critics st. 48. 

buy: bed^; by^ — ^the u is silent and the y pronounced as ai in “aisle.” See 

quotation from Walker under business. 

Buz: buz^; btlz^ [Bible]. 

Buzi: biu'zaib* bu'zU [Bible]. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bdOt; fijiU, rule, cGre, bikt, bUm; 6il, b5y; go, &em; i®k; thin, this. 



Buzlte 

Cabireaa 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 




1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gd; net, ©r; full, rQle; but, burn; 


Buzite: buz'ait^; [Bible], 

by: bcd^; by^. ^tho formerly in vogue, fche pronunciation bi^; bi^, has no 

longer the sanction of usage. It was recognized as current by Sheridan (1780). Walker 
(1791), who condemned it as “a colloquialism,” Jones (1798), and Smart (1836); but 
Perry (1775), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) gave the 
2 / the diphthongal sound of ai in “aisle.” 


Byblis: bib'iis^; bj^b'lis-; not boi'blis^ [In myth, a nymph in love with her 

own brother]. 

Byblus: bib^ius^; byb'itis^; not boi'blus^ [Ancient Phenician city]. 
Byleipt: bii-lept'^; bii-lept'^ [In Norse myth, the dwelling destroyer]. 
Byng: big^; b^mg^ — ^the y is short [Eng. admiral (1663-1733)]. 

Byron: bai'ran\; by'ron^ [Eng. poet (1788-1824)]. — Byronian: boi-ro- 

m-an^; by-ro'ni-anS; not bi-ro'nyan^, nor bcd-renVanh — Byronic: boi-ren'iki; by- 
rbn'ic®; 7iot bi-ren'ikh— Byronish: bcd'ran-i^i; by'ron-Ish^; not boi-ren'i^i. 

byrsoid: bur'seid^; bj^'sbid^ [A purse-like form of cranium]. 

Bysshe (Edward) : bi^^; b^f^sh-; not bi'^^ [Either of two Eng. scholars: 

(1) bora 1615; died 1G79, “a great encourager of learning and learned men ” (2) 

flourished about 1712; published “The Art of Eng. Poetry,” 1702, a translation of 
Xenophon’s “Memorabilia,” 1711, reissued 1758, etc.]. This family name was borne 
by the poet Percy Ey.sshe Shelley’s grandfather, “born in Christ Church, Newark, 
North America,” and by himself. 


Byzantine: bi-zan'tini; by-zan'tin^, Standard & W.; C, biz'en-tin^: E. & 

Wr. biz'an-taini; I. & St. biz-an'toini; M. bi-zan'toini; 7 u>i bcd'zau-tini. 

Note.— -J ohn Ash (1775) and Perry (1777) indicated the i as short, the former accenting 
the penult; Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1836) accented the antepenult 
indicated the i as long; Knowles (1835) accented the ultima and Indicated the i as long. 

Byzantium: bi-zan'^-umi; by-zan'shi-hm^; not bai-zan'ti-um^ [An 

ancient Eastern city, now Constantinople]. 

Byzas: bai'zas^; by'zas^ [Megarian leader, legendary founder of Byzan- 
tium, B. C, 658]. 

Bzowski: bsev'ski^; bzhSv'ski* [Polish philosopher & theologian (1567- 

1637)]. 


Bzura: psu'ra^; psu'ra^ [River in Russian Poland]. 


c: In Enghsh this letter has two regular sounds: (1) hard, like k, before 

0 , o, u, I, and r; (2j soft, like s, before e, i, y, a, and ce. Final c, as in "music,” is always hard 
When combined with h the letter c has three different sounds: (1) the sound commonly 
mdicated phonetically by the consonantal triphthong tsh (and in this book by the diphthong 
1 “cblld,” "church," etc.; (2) the sound usually indicated by 
sh (^1; sh-), heard in chaise," “chevron,” “chicane,” etc.; (3) the soxmd of k, especially in 
words derived from Gr. as “chalcedony,” “character,” “chiropodist," etc. In certain other 
combinations, as “schedule," “school," etc., ch has the sound of i in the United States, but 
see Introductory pt xv. Sometimes ch is silent as In “ schism," sizm^ ; slgm^. There are also 
worcte in which c, when preceded by s and foUowed by ep, is pronounced as as in sceptic 
which nowadays is frequently spelled phoneticaUy, skeptic; and other words in which it is 
^ent, as in ‘scepter." C is silent also in many other words, as in “czar,” “indict” 
muscle, “scene,” “victuals,” etc. In this book the hard sound of c is Indicated by ki or 
and the soft sound, by si or e-. See Introductoet, p. xxxil, lines 3-4. 

E; drt, 5pe, f&t, fare, fast, whgit, all; me, g6t, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; i«e; i=S; g6, ii6t, dr, wdn. 



nz 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Buzite 

Cabirean 


1; e = final; l = habit; oi&le; au = out; oil; iQ — fewd; cTsin; go; D = sing; thin, this. 


Caaba: ka'a-be^; ^a'a-ba- [The Kaaba]. [biackfish]. 

caaingtf whale: ke'iio^hweV'L <5alng=hwar'“; not ka'ig^hwel"^ [A type of 
cab: kabb* eS,b^; not kebh 

cabal: ka-bal'^; ea-bai'^ Standard, M., W., & TUr.; C., L, & St. ka-bal'^; 

E. ka-bal'i. [A niimber of persons united for personal or party interests.] 

cabala: ka-ba'la^; ea-ba'la^. Altho Eng. and Am. lexicographers prefer 

kab'e-le^; eab'a-la^, Hebrew scholars give the a's the broad sound of a in “artistic" 
and “art.” [A Jewish mystical system of interpreting the Scriptures.] cabbalaf- 

cabalism^: ka-barizm^; ca-bailsm^ [The spirit or principles of a cabal], 
cabalism^: kab'e-lizm^; eab'a-ligm^ [The system of the cabala]. 

cabalist: kab'e-list^; -eab'a-llst- [Student of cabala], cabbalist]:. — caba- 

listic: kab"e-Us'tik^; cab^a-lis^tic^. 

caballaria [LL.]: kab"a-le'ri-8^; cS,b"S“la'ri-a2 [A form of feudal tenure], 
caballeria [Sp.]: kd"bai-ye-ri'a^; ca^bM-ye-ri'a^ [Cavalry; also in Sp.=Am. 

law, a lanci grant for military service]. 

Caballero [Sp.]: ka"bcd-ye'ro^; ca^bM-yeYo^ [A gentleman; cavalier], 

caballine: kab'a-lin^; eS^b'a-iin^ [Pert, to a horse]. 

cabane [Fr.] : kd"bdn'^; ea'T)an'2; not ka-ban'^ [A hut or cabin]. 

Cabanel: ka'^bd'^nel'^; caT)a"nSl'^ [Fr. historic painter (1823-89)]. 

Cabanis: ka"ba"ni'^; ea"ba"ni'-; not kab'a-nis^ mr kd"ba"nls'^ [Fr. philos- 

opher (1757-1808)], 

cabaret [Fr.]: kaTidYe'^: €a'T>a"re'2. Standard, C., E., & W. kabVret^; 

I. kab‘'a-reti; M. kab'a-re"l; St kab'a-re"i; TFr. kab'e-re^ [A tavern]. The word is not 
a recent addition to Eng. Used by Bramhall in 1655, it became partly naturalized 
owing to French influence at the Restoration, and is foimd occasionally in Eng. litera- 
ture of the 17th cent., but passed out of Eng. use in the ISth cent., to return in the 
middle of the 19th cent,, being used by De Quincey in 1858 (“Autobiographical 
Sketches," vol. ii of Works, ch. 4, p. 197). Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), and 
Smart (1837) recorded kab'e-re^ as preferred in their time, while Perry (1775), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Knowles (1835) indicated kab'e-ret^. 

The word has been mercilessly mauled and mouthed', and its pronunciation has 
ranged from kab're^' to kab'ret^ with an occasional approximation to the correct 
orthoepy. Care should be taken to pronounce each one of the three syllables care- 
fully, Altho the pronunciation preferred here does not accord with the preferences of 
the various dictionaries, it is the only one that the writer has heard used by educated 
people. It is indicated as Fr. by the Century; recorded by Phyfe, but ignored by 
Abernethy. 

cabbage: kab'ij^; «S.b'ag2 Standard, M., &. W.; C. kab'iP; E. kab'aj^; 

J. & St kab'beji; TFr. kab^ejh WaZker, who records kdb'bidje as the prevailing pro- 
nunciation circa 1791, says that the soimd of the letter a in the ultima of this word 
“goes into a soimd approaching short i, in the numerous terminations in age, when 
the accent is not on it, as cabbie, village, courage, etc., and are pronounced nearly as 
if written cahbige, villige, courige, etc.” See adage. 

Cabbon: kab'en^; eab'on^ [Bible]. 

cabeza [Sp.]: ka-be'fhaU ea-be'tha* [The head or headman]. 

Cabirean: kabVri'ani; e^b^'i-re'an^ [One of the Cabiri]. See below. 

2: wolf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rule, clire, but, bam; 511, bdy; go, feem; ink; thin. this. 



Cabiri 

Cadiz 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 




1: artistic, art; fat, fSrs; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, rflle; but, b©rn; 


Cabiri : ka-bcd'roi ^ ; ea-bi'ri- [Divinities in Gr . m3rth, worshiped at Lemnos] . 
caboched; ka-bo^ht^; ea-bS^ht^ [FulLfaced: used in heraldry]. [stone] 
eabochon [Fr.]: kanDo^^eh'^; €a*bo"gh6A2 [A carbuncle^shaped precious 

caboose: ka-bus^^; ca-boos'^ [A cook’s galley or cabin; also, a car of a 
freight or repair train: a contraction of camboose (Dutch, kombuis, cook’s cabin; 
from kom, dish, and buis, pipe, “dishapipe,” or a chimney aboard ship)]. 


Cabot: kab'at^; -eS-b'ot® [A Venetian or an Eng. navigator, discoverers of 

Labrador, 14971 rr'i 

’ •* . [Compare sabotage. 

cabotage [Fr.]: kab'o-tij^; •eS.bVtag^ [Coastwise navigation or trade]. 

cabriolet [Fr.] : ka*bri'^o'le'^ ; can3ri'’'6''le''®; not kab"n-o-let'^ [A two^seated 
covered vehicle] - See cababet. 


Cabseel: kab'sx-eB; c^b'se-gp [Douai Bible]. 

CabuP: ke’bul or -bul^; calDtil or -buP [Bible]. 

CabuP: ka-bul'^; ca-bul'^ [Same as Kab-ol]. 

cacao: ko-ke'o’^; ca-ca'o^, Standard^ M., & TF.; C., I., & St.^ ka-ke'o. De- 

rived from, the Sp., through the_ Mexican cacauatl, this word is completely Anglicized, 
but Standard & M. give ka-kd'oi & W. ka-kd'o^, as alternatives. Compare coco; 
cocoa; potato; tomato. 

caccia [It.] : ka'dha^ ; -ea'cha^ [The hunt; also, a hunting-song or music for it], 
Caceres: kd'fhe-res^; caThe-res^ — c before e and i is sounded as fh in 

“thorn” except in Sp.-Am., where it has the soimd of s [ 1 . Sp. prov. and town. 2. 
Town in Colombia]. 


cachalot: ka^'e-let^; -eS.gh'a-l^t^. C. prefers kacih'o-let^; 7. gives ka^'a- 

161, ^ kaih'e>loi as alternative. [Fr., a sperm-whale.] 

cache: ka^^; cagh®, Standard, M., & TF.; C., 7., St., & TFr. ka^i; E. kd^i 

[Fr., a hiding-place ; also, a place of storage]. 

cachectic : ks-kek'tik^ ; -ea-eScTic® ; not ka-dhet'ik^ [Affected by cachexia]. 

cacbe^spot: ka^'-pet*'! or (Fr.) ka^"-po'i; cash'-p6t"^ or (Fr.) cash"-po'2 
[A jardim^re used to conceal an ordinary flower-pot]. 

cachet; ka-^e"; ea-she'^— the t is silent; mt kaSi'et [Fr., seal or stamp: 
as, the cachet of fashion], ^ 

cachexia: k^keksh-a^; ea-cSks^i-a^ [Bad health or impaired mental or 
moral condition].— cachexy: ka-keks'ri; ca-€gks'y2 [A variant form of the preceding], 
Pejw accented thrs wi^ on the penult in 1776, Sheridan, on the antepenult, in 1780 
(ke^ek-sii), wMe Walker Q791) also accented the antepenult he divided the word 

^ Kmght (1802) followed Walker, but Jameson 
w^h toi^^ " Smart (1837), and Craig (1849) followed Perry’s accentuation, 

cachinnate: kak'i-neti; cae'i-nat.®; not ka-cihin'et^ [To laugh immoder- 

c&c’’i-na'shon2; not ka-dhin'g-^enL— 
SoSdbe a^to-ry*. In this word the preantepenult 


cachou [Fr.]: ka'^^u'i; ea^’ghu'*; not ka-(5hu'i [An aromatic pastil]. 

[Sp.]: ka-<ihu'(Shai; ea-chu'oha^; not ka-dhu'ka^ [A Spanish 


2 : sirt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ftll; m€, g6t, pr§y, f6m; hit, ice; i=g; I=g; gd, ndt, 6r, wdp. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Cabin 

Cadiz 


1: a — final; i = iiabit; aisle; ail = out; eil; iii == feud; <?hin; go; Q = sing; thin, this. 


cacique: ka-sik'^; ca-gik'- [Indian chief of IS^ew Spain or Mexico], 
cacoepy; kak'o-i-ppj c^c'c-e-py^, Standard & TP.; C. kak'o-ep-i^; M. ka- 

ko'i-pi^ [Mispronunciation]. 

cacoethes carpendi [Lat.]: kak^'o-i'Chiz kar-pen'dai^; •ejic"o-e'the§ car- 
pgn'dP [Morbid desire for finding fault]. — c. loquendi [Lat.]: lo-kwen'doii; lo- 
kwSn'dI 2 [Morbid desire for talking].— c. scribendi [Lat.]: skroi-ben'daiL scil-bSn'- 
di^ [Morbid desire for scribbling or seeing one’s name in print]. 

cacolet [Fr.]: ka"koTe'i; ca'^coTe'^ — ^the t is silent [A pack=*saddle used for 

the transport of wounded]. See cachet. 

cacophony: ka-kef'o-ni^; €a-e5f'o-ny2 [Discordant sounds], 
cacozyme: kak'o-zoim^; cS-c'o-zym^ [A micro-organism]. 

Cacus: ke'kus^; ca'ctis^; not kak'us^ [In mjrth, the son of Vulcan], 
cadaster: ka-das'ter^; ca-dMs'ter^ [A document showing ownership, etc., 

of land]. 

cadaver: ka-de'var^; ca-da'ver^; Tzoika-dav'er^ [A corpse]. See cadaveric. 

cadaveric: ka-dav'ar-ik^; ca-dS-v'er-ic^, Standard, W. & TPr.; C. & St, 
ka-dav'ar-iki; E. kad-av'ar-ik^; I- ka-dav'ur-iki; M. kad-a-ver'iki. 

cadaverous: ka-dav'ar-us^; ca-dS-v'er-iis^. 

Caddis^: kad'is^; cS,d'is^ [Apocrypha]. 

caddis^: kad'is^; cM'is^ [l. A fabric. 2. A case-worm]. 

Oademoth: kadh-mefh^; c^d'e-mdth^ [Douai Bible]. 

cadenas [Fr.]: kaMa-na'^; caMe-na'®. Sometimes Anglicized kadVnas^; 

€S,d'e-nls 2 [A caster or cruet for the table], 
cadence: ke'dens^; ca'dSng^. 

Cadenus: ka-di'nus^; ca-de'niis^ [A pseudonym of Dean Swift], 

cadenza [It.]: ke-den'za or {It.) ka-dent'sa^; ca-d6n'za or {It.) ca-dSnt'sa* 
[A musical flourish]. 

Cades: ke'diz^; ca'deg^ [Apocrypha]. 

Cadesbarne: ke^diz-bdi'm^; ca^'deg-bar'ne^ [Apocrj^iha]. 

cadet: ke-det'^ or {Fr.) kd"de'^,* ca^-dSt'^ or {Fr.) ca'Me'^. The pronunciEi- 
tion of the fem., cadette, is the same. 

cadge: kaj^; not kej^. 

cadger: kaj'ar^; cSg'er^. Altho Perry (1775) and Sheridan (1780) indi- 
cated that the a had the sound of a in “at,” Walker (1791) noted it as having the 
sound e in “met,” and remarked that it “is corruptly pronounced as if written Codger.*' 

cadi: kd'di^; ca'dP [A judge or magistrate]. See kadi,, 

Cadillac^: ka"di^Yak'^; ca"di"yS,c'2 — Standard (p. xxxii, col. 3, note 6) 

says: “It should be noted that the so-called l-mouille has ... in the best standard 
pronunciation ceased to be an 2 . . . but is pronounced simply as 2 / ” [Fr. town]. 

Cadillac^: kadVlak'^; cMT-lS,c'® [A city in Michigan]. 

Cadiz^: ke'diz or {S'p.) kd'difh^; ca'diz or {S^.) ca'dith®; 'not ke-diz'^ 
[Sp. city]. 


Z: wqlf, dp; bdbk, bSbt; fqll, rple, cfire, bdt, bflm; oil, boy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, ©r; fall, rule; but, bOm; 


Cadiz-: kad'iz^; cfldlz- [A town in Ohio]. 

Cadmiel: kad'mi-eP; ead'mi-Sl- [Apocrypha]. 

Cadogan: ka-dug'an^; ca-dog'an- [Eng. general (1675?-1726)]. 

Cadore: ka-do're^; ea-do'rs- [It. town; birthplace of Titian]. 

Cadoudal: ka^du^dol'^ ; caMu'^dal'^ [Fr. royalist commander (1771-1804)]. 
caduceus: ke-diu'si-us^; f;a-du'^e-iis- [The wand of Mercury], 
caduciary : ka-diu'sTn-e-n^; ca-du'shi-a-ry-; not ke-du'sha-n^ [Inheritable], 
caducous: ka-diu'kus^; ca-du'ctis^; ka-du'kus^. 

Cadwalader: kad-wol'a-dar^; cM-waTa-der^; not keFdar^ [Welsh king]. 
See Alcester; Anstruther; Beauchamp; Bourchieb. 

csecal: si'keP; ^e'-cal- [Pert, to the caecum]. 

caecum: sTkom^; ye'-eum- [A blind pouch of the intestine]. 

Caedmon; kad'man^; ctld'mon^ [Eng. poet of 7th cent.]. 

Cael: keP; caP [One of the Fenians in the third cycle of Gaelic legend]. 
Caelestis: si-lesTis^* 9 e-lSs'tis 2 [In Roman religion, the tutelary goddess of 

Carthago]. 

Cdelian; sTh-en^; ^e'li-an- [The name of one of the seven hills of Rome]. 
Caen: kdn^; can- [Fr. city; buriahplace of William the Conqueror]. 
Caenozoic: si^'no-zo'ik^; ge'^no-zode^ [The fourth and latest geological era]. 

Caerleon: kar'h-en^; earle-5n- [Roman station in Britain and early Eng. 
town whoro according to Geoffrey of IMonmouth and Tennyson King Arthur founded 
the Knights of the Roiind Table]. [1603)]. 

Osesalpii^us [Lat.]: ses-aFpcdn-us^; ^Ss-^l'pin-tis^ [It. physiologist (1519- 
Csesar: si'zer^; ce'gar^ [Masculine personal name]. Dan., se'sarb* 9 e/sar 2 ; 

Fr., Cesar: sg^zdr'i; gg'''aa.T'2; Ger., Caesar; tse'sor^; tse'sar^; It., Cesare; che'sa-rei; 
chg'sii-re2; Sp„ Cesar: {he^sar^; the'sar2. [Palestine]. 

Caesarea: a^za-rTa^ or ses"a-ri'a^; ge^ga-re'a^ or 9 Ss'a-re'a^ [Town in 
Caesarean : si-ze'n-an^ ; 9 e-§a'ri-an 2 [Relating to an operation in obstetrics] . 

Caesarea Philippi: ses'h-ri'a fi-lip'ai^; ggs^'Vre'a fi-lfp'P [Town in Pales- 
tine]. 

Caesarotomy: sl^zar-et'o-mi^; 9 e"gar- 6 t'o-my 2 [The Caesarean operation], 
caesium: si'zi-nm^; 9 e'si-iim 2 ; not slz'ycrm^ [A metallic element], 
caesura: si-ziu'ra or si-siu'ra^; 9 e-su'ra or 9 e-su'ra 2 [A cesura]. 
caK [Fr.]: kaTe'b’ — ^the a as in “art,” not as in '^ask^’ [ 1 . Coffee. 

3. Restaurant. 3. Coffee-house]. See ask. — c. au lait [Fr.]: 6 le^; 6 Ig® [Coffee and hot 
milk]. — c. chantant [Fr.]: ^on'^ton'i; ^hM^tah'* [A concert-hall where refresh- 
ments are served]. 

cafeteria [Mex. Sp.]; k^'^i-te'n-a or -te-rTa^; c^f'^e-te'ri-a or -tS-ri'a^ [A 

caf§ where the patrons wait upon themselves]. 


2: jirt, 3.pe, fSt, fire, fast, what, ftU; m6, gSt, pr§y, f6m; hit, ice; i=e; i=S; go, ndt, 6r, wdn, 



1: 0 = final; 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 
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= habit; aisle; au == out] oil; ifi = feud] go; rj = sinff; fbin, thds. 


cafiTearin, cafiTearine: ke-fi'd-rin^, -rin^; ea-fe'a-rin-, -rin- [An alkaloid 

found in coffee.l 

caffeate: ko-fl'et^; ^a-fe'at- [A salt of caffeic acid]. — caffeic: ka-fi'ikU* 

fe'ies; ?iot kaf'i-iki [Pert, to coffee]. 

caffein, caffeine: kaf'i-in^ -in^; -in-, Standard & C. ka-fi'in^; 

E. kaf'fe-ain^; I. kaf-fl'in^; M, kafVaini; St. kaf-fe'in^; T7r. ka-fl'ink Notwithstand- 
ing this galaxy of talent the word still remains kaf'ini; caf'en^, to the man in the street 
[An alkaloid foimd in coffee]. 

Caffyn (Kathleen): kaf'mi; [Ir. novelist (1S60?-1926)]. 

caftan: kaf-tdn'^ or kaf'ten^; €S,f-tan^- or c^f'tan- [Turk, sleeved under- 
coat]. 

cafuso: ka-fu'zo^; ca-fii'so^; not ka-fiu'so^ [Braz., a half-breed of Indian 
and negro blood]. 

Cagayan; kd"gai-dn'i; ca^gy-an'^; 7ioi ko-ge'an^ [A native of northern 
Luzon, P. I.]. 

Cagliari: ka'lya-ri^; ea'lya-ri^ [Venetian painter of 16th cent.]. 
Cagliostro: ka-lyds'tro^* eii-lyosTro- [It. impostor (1743-95)]. 

Cagnola: ka-nyo%b‘ ea-nyo'la^ [It. architect (1762-1833)]. 

Cagot [Fr.]; kd"go'^; ea'^go'^ [A degenerate of Gothic blood found in 

France and Spain]. 

Cahenslyism: ka-hen'sh-izm^; ca-hen'sly-igm^ [A plan ^or the adminis- 
tration of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States — advocated by a German, 
Peter Paul Cahensly, in 1891]. 

cahier [Fr.]: kd"ye'^; ea'^ye'^ Standard] C. ka-ie'^; E. kd-e-e'^: I. ka-i-ye^; 

M. ko'ye^; W. kd'Ve'^; Wr. kd"i-ye'i [An official report; also, a quire oi paper], 
cahot [Fr.]; kd'''o'^; ca'^o^^- ^lot ka^'ho'^ — ^the h is silent [An uneven surface, 

as in a road, caused by a rut]. 

cahow: kd'hau^; ea'how^; not ke'hau^ [An extinct sea-bird of Bermuda]. 
Caiaphas: koi'e-fae^ or ke'a-fes^; cl'a-fas^ or ea'a-fas^ [Bible], 
caic: ka-ik'^j ca-ic'^. Same as caique. 

Caicos, Caycos: ki'kos^; ei'eos^ [Brit, island group or strait of West IndJ. 
Caillard: koi'^dr'^; cf'yar'^ [Eng. and Fr. family name]. 

Caillaux: kd^yd'^i ea.''yo'^ [Fr. politician, b. 1863]. 

Calllet: kd^'ye'^; ca'^ye'^ [pr. rebel who, as Jacques Bonhomme, led the 

peasant insurrection known as the Jacquerie in 1358]. 

cailliach: kdl'ysH^; cal'yaH^, Standard] C. kcdl'yan^; L kel'yan^; M. & W. 

kal'yaH^ [Highland Scot., a crone]. 

Calllot: kd"yo'^; ca"yd'^ [Fr. singer (1732-1816)]. 

Caillou: kd''yd'^; oa"yu'^ [A lake in Louisiana], 
cailloutage [Fr.]: kd^yd'^tas'^,* ca'^yu^'tazh'^ [Opaque pottery], 

Cain: ken^; can^ [Bible]. 


S: wplf, dp; b6t>k, bddt; full, rple, chre, but, bflirn; 5il, bdy; go, gem; ipd:; thin, this. 
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Calnaa: ke'nan or ke-ai'ndn^; ea'nan or ea-i'nan^ [Bible], 

calnca: ka-in^ke^; [A shrub of the madder family whose root is 

used in medicine], cafaincaj [Braz.], 

Caine: ken^; ean^; not koin^ [Eng, novelist of Manx life (1853- )]. 

Calotte: ken'ait^; ean'it- [1. Bible. A descendant of Cain. 2. One of a 
heretical sect of the 2d cent.]. 

caique: ka-ik'^; -ea-ik'^ [A Turkish or Levantine rowing skiff or sailing 
vessel], kalkt [Turk.]. 

Ca ira [Fr.]: sd i'^rd'^; ca i^ra'^: both n's as in “art/^ not as in ‘‘ask” [Fr. 

revolutionary song of Oct., 1789: a title attributed to Benjamin Franklin’s remark, 
“Ca ira” (“It will succeed”), when questioned on the progress of the War of Inde- 
pendence], 

Caird: kard^; e^d® [Scot, scholar (1835-1908)]. 
cairn: kam^j 

Cairnes: kamz’-; [Ir. economist (1823-75)]. See Cairns. 
Cairngorm: kam'germ^; cdm'gorm^ [Scot, mountain; also [c-], a mineral 

quartz]. 

Cairns: kamz^: ^dms^ [Hugh McCahnont (1819-85), an Irish statesman 

who became British Lord Chancellor]. 

Cairo^: kcd'ro^; ei'ro^ [Capital of Egypt]. 

Cairo^: ke'ro^; ea'ro^ [A city in 111., or a village in N. Y.]. 

caisson: ke'sanb* ea'son^. Standard, C., E., M.; I. & St. kes'sen^; TF. 

ke'seni; Wr. ke-sun'k Phyfe’s statement that “there is considerable authority 
(Worcester and the Oxford English Dictionary included) for the pronunciation ka- 
soon”’ (kS-sun'i; ea-sqn'^) is not based on modem dictionaries, but upon those of a 
past generation— Perry (1775), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Knowles 
(1835), Smart (1837), and Worcester (1846). 

Caistor: ke'ster^; ca'stor^ [1. Ancient Eng. parish and capital of the 

Iceni, a Brit, tribe inhabiting Norfolk and Suffolk. 2. Ancient Roman town in Lin- 
colnshire, Eng. Called also Thongceaster: fheo'kas-teri; thdp'cas-ter*, “city of 
the thong,” because when rebuilding it Hengist is said to have used as much land as 
he could include within an os-hide cut in thongs]. 

Caius^: ke'us^ or ke'yusb* ca'tis® or ca'yhs^ [Bible]. See the following. 

Caius^: Idz^; cis^ [Latinized form of John Kay or Keye, an Eng. physician 
(1510-72) who founded Caius College, Cambridge University, Eng.]. Compare pre- 
ceding. 

cajole: kH5l'; ea-jol'^ [Aoadian French], 

cajun^: ke'jun^; -ea'jtm^ [In Louisiana, a reputed descendant of the 
cajuu®; ka-hun'^; ca-hyn'* [A WestHnd. plant], 
cake: kek^; eak®; not koik^ as sometimes heard in London, 
calabash: kal'd-ba^^; cai'a-bSsh®; not kaFe-ba^'^. See calipash. 
calaboose: kaFe-bus'^; caFa-bdos'^ [A lock=up]. 

calade: ka-1^'^ or {Fr.) kdTdd'^; ea-lad'^ or (Fr.) eaTad'®, Standard, W,, 

& Wt.\ C. & I. ka-l5di; E. ksl-Sd'i; M. ka-lad'i [A slope in a manage], 

Z: Srt, ape, fit, fare, fist, what, aU; g6t, prgy, fSm; hit. Ice; I=e; I«S; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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final; l ~ habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feiwi; (Shin; go; T| = sbig; fhin, Giis. 


Calah: ke'la^ ca'la^ [Bible]. 

Calais: kal'is^ or (Fr,) kdTe'^; or (Fr.) ea'la'^ [Fr. seaport], 

calamanco: kaF' e-mag 'ko^; €^r'a-mS.n'co- [Flem. woolen fabric], 
calamary: kaF'e-me'ri^; carVma'ry^ [A cuttlefish]. 

Calamolalus: kaF'e-mel'e-lus^; -eSl^a-mSFa-lus^ [Apocrypha]. 

calamus: kal'e-mus^; cai'a-mus^: not ke-le'mus^ [1. A reed^plant or palm. 
3. A reed-flute. 3. A fish]. 

Calandriuo: ka'fian-drFno^; caTan-dri'no^; not kd"lan-drai'no^ [A char- 
acter in Boccaccio’s “Decameron”]. 

Calano: kal'a-no^; e^l'a-n5- [Douai Bible]. wheel] 

Calas: kdTd'^; caTa'^ [Fr. Protestant (1698-1762) who was broken on 
calash: ka-laSi'i; ea-lSsh'^ [A carriage], [county in Cal.]. 

Calaveras: kaF'e-veTesb* c5,F'a-ve'ras^; not ke-lav'e-res^ [River and 
Calaverite: kaF'e-ve'rait^; ear'a-ve'rit^, Standard] C. kal-e-vi'rait^; E. & 

M, ka-lav'er-oiti; TV. ka'la-'vd'roiti. 


calcar: kal'kor^; eS-F-ear^ [A spur or spiir==like projection]. 

Calcasieu: kal'ke-^ti^; c^Fca-shu^ [A parish, river, or lake in La.], 
calcedonic: kaF'si-den'ik^; caF'ge-dbn'ie^. Same as chalcedonic. 
calces: kal'slz^; ctLFges^ [Plural of calx]. [Argentina]. 

Calchaquls: kdF'dha-kiz'^; cal^cha-kis'^ [A race of Amerinds of Northwest 
Calchas: kal'kes^; eSI'eas^ [Gr. soothsayer at siege of Troy]. 

calcimine, calsimine (v, & n.): kaFsi-main^; caF^I-min^, Standard (1894), 
E., I. & TV. ; C. & if. kaFsi-mink 


calcinable: kal'sm-a-bF; cM'gin-a-bF. 

calcinat^ory: kal-sin'a-to-ri^; eS.l-gin'a-to-ry2, Standard, & W.; C. kaF- 

Cin-a-to-rii; E. kaVsi-na-tur-i^; if. kal-sin'a-ta-rii; TVr. kal-sin'a-tar-i^. Of the earher 
lexicographers Perry, Walker, Jameson, Knowles, Smart, and Craig accented the pre- 
antepenult; Sheridan alone accented the first syllable.. 


calcine {v. & n.)t kal-sain'^ or kaFsin^; cSl-^In'^ or eaFgin^, M., & W.; 

Standard & C. kaVsin^; E. & St. kaPsain^; Wr. kal-soin'i. Webster gave kal'scdn^; eSl'- 
gtn®, in his “American Dictionary,” in 1840, and the accent has been retained on the 
penult by his successors untU 1909, notwithstanding that Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780) , 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), and Smart (1836) — all indicated it on the ultima. 

calcium: kaFsi-um^; caFQi-tim®; not kaF^om^ nor kaF^-um^ [Metallic 

element]. 

calcivorous: kal-siv'o-rus^; -eal-glv'c-rtis® [Living on limestone]. 

calcograph: kaFko-graf^; caF-eo-grS^f^ [A drawing with colored chalks or 
pastels]. 

calcography: kal-keg'ra-fi^; cSl-cbg'ra-fy*; not kaF'ke-graf'F. 

Calcol: kaFkeF; cSFcbP [Bible]. 


2: w^lf, dp; book, bdl>t; fudl, rple, cftre, biit, bdm; 6il, bfiy; go, gem; isik; thin, ttds. 
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calix 

1: artistie, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go ; net, or; full, riile; bat, burn; 
calcophorous: kal-kef'o-rus‘; cal-eOf'o-rfis^; not k;al‘jk;3-f§r'0si [Lime» 

producing]. 

calcrete: kal'krlti; eSl'cret^; sometimes the stress is put on the ultima [A 

limestone]. 

calculable: kaFkiu-le-bR; diF-eu-la-bF. 

calcular: kalTviu-ldr^j cilFcu-lar-j not kaFkiu-lar^ [Pert, to a calculus], 
calculary: kal'kiu-le-rp ; caFcu-la-ry^; not kal'kiu-le-rik 
calculation: karidu-le'sEan^; ciir'cu-la'shoii^. 
calculative: kakkiu-le-tivb cS-k-eu-la-tiv-j not kak'^kiu-le^tiv^. 

Calder: kol'dar^; cal'der-; not kaPdar^ [Scot, admiral (1745-lSlS)]. 
Calderari: kdl"de-ra'ni; caP'de-ra'rF [Neapolitan secret society in 1815]. 
Calderon: kePda-ran^; caPde-ron^ [Eng. family name]. 

Calderon do la Barca; kaPda-ran or {Sp.) kaP'de-ron' de Id bdr'ka^; c^P- 
de-ron or (Sp.) calMg-ron" de la bar'ca^ [Sp. dramatist (1600-81)]. 

caldron, cauldron; kePdran^; caPdron-; not kaPdren^. 

Caldwell: keld'weP; cald'wSP; not kald'weP [Am. geographical name]. 

Caleb: ke'leb^; -ea'lSb^ [Bible]. — Calebs ephratah: ke'leb=ef'ra-tdi; ca'- 
l^b«&f'ra-ta2 [Bible].— Calebsephrathah: ke"leb*>ef're-fhai; ca'l^b-ef'ra-tha® [Bible 
(R. V.)]. 

calecannon: kel-kan'an^ or koi-kan'an^; -eal-cS-n'cn^ or eal-ciln'on^ [An 
Irish dish of stew], colcannont. 

caliche [Fr.]: ka"le^^'; ca'^legh'^ [A calash]. 

caledonite: kaPi-do-noit^; caPe-do-nit^, Standard; C, kaPe-do-noith* E, 

kal-cd'un-aiti; J. kari-do-naiti; M. & W. kal'i-do-nait"i; St. ka-led'e-naiti; TFr. kal'a- 
den-ait^ [A dark^green mineral sulfate]. 

calefacient: kaPi-fe'^ent^; ciiP'e-fa'sh^nt^ [Causing heat], 
calendal: ke-len'daP; ea-lSn'daP; not kaPen-deP [Pert, to calends]. 
calendar: kaPen-dar^; ciil'en-dar® [A table giving the divisions of the year 

into months, weeks, and days]. 

calendarium [Lat.]: kal"en-de'ri-um^; cS-P'Sn-da'ri-iim^j not kaP'en-dar'^ 

i-um^^ [A calendar], 

calends: kaPendz^; c^PSndg^; not ke'lendz^ [The first day of a Roman 

month], 

calenture: kaPen-dhur^ or -tiur^; cS-PSn-ch^r^ or -tur^ [A delirious fever]. 
Caleptno: kaT^pPnob* caTg-pi'no^ [It. lexicographer (1435-1511)]. 
calescence: ka-les'ens^; ca-lSs'Sng^ [Increasing warmth], 
calesin: kdTe-sin'^; ea'le-sm'^ [A vehicle of the Philippine Islands], 
calf: kaf^; caf^ — the I is silent. Derived from Anglos=Saxon, cealf, the form 

of this word varied from kcUf to keif in the Middle English Period. It occurs in the 
latter form in ‘’Ancren Riwle” (1225). There is no doubt that the pronunciation of 
the word varied with the spelling, which took the following forms: cself (800), cealf 

3: art, %>e, f&t, fare, fist, what, all; mC, g6t, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; I=e; I=§; g5, n6t, 6r, wdn, 
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1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; (5hin; go; Q = siriij; fhin, this. 


(1000), ce?/ (1000), c/iu// (1160), keif (1225), calf (1230 & 1300), calfe (1483) & chawlfe 
(1534), for Shakespeare pointed to it in 1592: 

He clepeth a Calf. Caufe: lialfe. haufe: neighbour, wcatur nebour: . . . this is abhominable 
Love's Labour's Lost (First folio ed.. 1623) act Iv, sc. 1. 

Perry (1775), Webster (lS28b Worcester (1855), C., E., J., 3/., <S: Si. all indicated 
kaf^; c'if^ and while Walker (1791), in Note_7S, advocated “the long sound of the 
middle Italian a,” he indicated the a in “at” in the pronunciation. The word is one 
of which the pronunciation varies according to locality. In sorne parts of northern 
England, and in certain of the New England States, the a in this word is given the 
sound of a in “fat,” and the entire word is pronounced with a drawl almost akin to a 
bleat. See .^sk; calm [The offspring of a cow]. 


cairstffoot; kafs'=fut"^; €afs'=fdot/'2; 7iot kavz'^ut'^k The word is some- 
times confu.=ed v^ith the plural form, calves. 

Calgary: kal'ga-ri^; -eai'ga-ry-; not kal-ge'ri^ [Canadian city]. 

Calhoun: kal-htin'^ or ka-hun'^; cai-hun'^ or ea-hun'^ [Am. statesman 
(li 82-1850)]. ^ [Prospero]. 

Caliban: kaki-ban^; ciil'i-ban^ [In Shakespeare’s “Tempest,”^ a slave of 


caliber: kalVberi; eai'i-ber^. While Sheridan (1780) placed the accent 

on the penult, and gave the i the sound it has in “police,” Johnson (1755), Buchanan 
(17571, Eniick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Perry (1775), and Walker (1791), 
all indicated the stress on the first syllable and pronounced the i as in “hit.” Of the 
modern lexicographers all prefer the first pronunciation indicated here, but Murray 
indicates also ka-li'beri as permissible. [Excalibur] 

Calibourne, Caliburn: cal'i-burn^; cal'i-blim^ PKing Arthur’s sworci 


caliche [Sp.-Am. Sp.]: ka-li’dhe^; ca-li'che^ [Sodium nitrate], 

calif, caliph: ke'lifb* ca'M-. First used by Gower in his ^'Confessio 
Amantis” (I; 245: 1393), the word may be said to be completely Anglicized. Of its 
pronunciation 3/., who prefers kal'ifi; cSPif*, says, “The pronunciation with long a 
[e^; a-] is not justifiable,” but as long ago as 1775 Perry, and in 1791 Walker, indi- 
cated the first pronunciation given above, which is that preferred by Standard, C . E 
I., St., W., & Wr. 

califate, caliphate: kal'i-fet^; cSl'i-fat^j Standard) C. & I. kedi-fet^; E. 

kalfif-etM 31. & W. kal'i-fet^; Wr. kal'if-ati. ' 

Caligula: ka-lig'yu-la^; ca-lfg'yu-la^ [Rom. emperor (12-41)]. 

calipash: kal'i-pa^b* The Standard & Wr. indicate the prin- 

cipal .stress as being on the ultima; C. & W. allow it as alternative, but C., E., I., M., 
St., & W. place the principal stress on the antepenult [The part of a turtle next to the 
upper shell]. Compare calabash 

calipee, calllpee: kaki-pi^; cEl'i-pe-; Standardy kalVpf k C., I., M., St., 

& W. indicate the principal stress on the antepenult; Standard & Wr., on the ultima 
[The part of a turtle next to the lower shell]. [bark] 

calisaya: kal'Vse'ya^ or kal-i-se'ysS* caiT-sa'ya^ or cSI-f-sa'ya^ [Peruvian 
Callstheues: ke-lis'fhi-nlz^j ca-lls'the-nes^ [Apocrypha], 
calisthenics: kaFis-fhen'iks^; c^lTs-thSn'ics^. See callisthenics. 
Calita: kalh-ta^; cSl'i-ta^ [Douai Bible]. 

Calitas: kal'i-tasb* [Apocrypha] . 

calix: ke'hks^ or kakiks^; ca'lis^ or cal'iksk Of the British lexicographers 

Dr. Murray alone prefers kal'iksi. calyxt. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, boOt; full, rule, cflxe, but, burn; Oil, bdy; go, feem; ink; thin, this. 
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1; artistic, art; fat, fire; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rOle; but, burn; 


calk^ (vt,)z kek^; eak- — the a as in “all” and the I silent [1. To make tight, 

as the seams of a boat. 2. To supply with calks, as a horse’s shoe], 

calk- {vt.)t kalk^ or kek^; eillk^ or cok- [To chalk]. 

calker: kek'ar^; eak'er. See calk^, vt. 

calkin: kek'm^ or kal'kin^; eak'in^ or eai'kin^ [Shoe=plate]. 

calking: kek' 113 ^; eak'ing-. See caus.\ vL 

calla: kal'e^; eSl'a^ [The Egyptian lily]. 

callable: kel'e-bl^; eara-bP. 

Callao: ka-la'o or kal-ya'o^; ea-la'o or eal-ya'o^; not ka-le'o^ [Dept. & town 
called: keld^; cald-; not keWed'^. 

Calles: kuPyes^; eal'ySs^ [Mex. president (1877- )]. 

Callicrates: ka-likTe-tlz^; ca-llkTa“te§2 [Athenian architect of the Par- 
thenon (600-500 B. C.)l. 

calligraph: kai'i-graf^; c3,ri-grM® [A specimen of beautiful writing], 
calligraphy: ka-hg'ra-fP; ca-llg'ra-fy^ — ^the a of the penult is obscure, 

not as in “ask.” 

Callimachus : ka-lim'e-kus^ ; ■eS.-lIm'a-chs- [Gr. sculptor of 5th cent. B. C. ; 

reputed inventor of the Corinthian capital]. [Orpheus]. 

Calliope: ka-loi'o-pP; cS^-li'c-pe^ [In myth, one of the Muses, mother of 
Callista: ka-lis'ta^; c^-lIsTa^ [A novel of primitive Christianity in Africa, 

by John Henry Newman], 

Callisthenes: ka-lis'fhi-nlz^; e2,4fs'the-n^2 — ^the e of the penult as in 
“valley”; not as in “eel,” [Gr. philosopher.] 

callisthenics : kalhs-then'iks^ ; cS^ris-thSn'ics^ [Light gymnastic exercises], 
callose (a. & n.): kal'os^; e^VosK J., St., & Wr. kaPlos^; M. ka-los'L 

Compare callous; callus. 

callous {vt. & a.): kaPus^; cS-Ptis^ 

Calluna: ka-lu'nai; ca-lu'na^, Standard & TP.; C. ka-liu'ne^; B. & I. kal- 

Ua'nei-; Wr. kal'lu-na^ [Scot, heather], 

callus (n.): kal'xjs^; eS-Ptis® [A thickened part; also, bony tissue], 
calm: kdm^* cam^ — the I is shent. In certain regions of Northern Eng. 

and New Eng. the a in this word is pronounced as a in “at.” See ask; balm; calf; 

PSALM. 

There are districts in the United States where even the following I does not protect it 
[the sound of a in fa-Oier\, and calm ... la made to ryme with dam. 

THOS. R. Lounsbusy English Spelling and Spelling Reform ch. vl. p. 329 [h. *09.] 

Caine: kdn^; — ^the I is silent [Ancient Eng. town]. 

Calneh: kal'na^; eSl'ne^ [Bible]. 

Calno: kaPno^; eSl^no^ [Bible]. 

calomel: kaPo-meP; e^Po-mSP [A purgative], 

Calonne: kdTen'^; caT 6 n'^ [Fr. controller (1734-1802)]. 


S: art, 5pe» f&t, fSre, fast, wh?it, aE; mfe, gfet, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; 1=6; 1=6; gft, n6t, 6r, wdn. 
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1: d = final; i 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


calk 
Cam 

: habit; aisle; au == out; oil; iu = feud; ifhin; go; o = siu^; thin, this. 


Calophyllum: kaF'o-fil'umi; ^ar'o-fyl'um^ [Tropical tree]. 

caloric: ka-ler'ik^; ca-lSr'ic^ — ^the a of the antepenult is obscure; not as 
in “ask.”— caloricity: kal'^o-ris'i-tii; eaPo-riQfi-tys, — calorific: kal"o-rif'iki • caFo- 
calorimeter: kar'o-rim'i-tari; car'o-rlm'e-ters [A heabTneasuring’ appa- 


calory: karo-rP; eS^Fo-ry^ [A unit of heat], calorief. 

Calostoma: kar'o-sto'me^; caro-sto'ma^ [A genus of fungi — the puffballs], 
calotte [Fr.]: ka-let'^; ca-lbt'^ [A skuU^^cap or something resembling it], 
caloyer: kaFo-yarS* ciiFo-yer^ Standard, M., & TF. (1909); C., E & IF 
^ '^odem lexicons the Standard 

(1893) was the first, since the days of Todd (ISIS), to indicate the accent on the ante- 
penult; Murray followed (Nov., 1893), then Webster (1909). [An old monk.] 

Calphi: kaFfai^; ciiFfi- [Apocrj^pba]. 


Calthorpe: keFfherpS* caFthorp^; not kaFtherp^ [English family name], 
caltrop: kaFtrep^; c^Ftrop^ [A military device to check the advance of an 

enemy]. Spelled calthrop by Scott and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Calubi: ka-lu^boi^; ca-ly'bi^ [Douai Bible]. 


calumet: kal'yu-met^; caFyu-mSt^; not kaFyu-me^ [Amerind pipe], 
calumniate: ka-lum'm-et^; ca-ltbn'ni-at^. See next, 
calumny: kaFum-m^; eS.F{im-ny-. See preceding. 

Calvary: kaFve-nb* eSlVa-ry^ — ^the a of the penult is obscure; noi as in 

“ask” [Efill near Jerusalem]. 

Calv§: kdl'Ve'i; caUve'^ pEmma de Roqxjet, Fr. operatic star (1866- )], 

calve: kav^; eav^. See ask; calf; calm. 

Calvert: kaFvart^; caFvert^ [Eng. statesman (1606-47); first governor of 

Maryland (1634-47)]. 


Calvin: kaFvmb* e^Fvm^ [A masculine personal name: from John Calvin 
Fr, Protestant reformer (1509-64)]. Fr. kaFvan'i; eaFv5,n'2; Lat., Calvinus: kal- 
vcd'nus^; cSl-vT'niisS; Sp., Calvo: kol'voi; eal'vo*. 


calx : kalks^ ; eSIks^; not kolks^ [The residue of calcined metal] . See calces. 
calyces: kal'i-slzb’ cal'y-Qes^ [Plural of caltx]. 

Calydon: kaFi-den^; cSl'y-dSn^ [1. In Arthurian legend, a forest in 
northern England. 3. An ancient city in .ffitolia]. — Calydonian: kaFi-d6'm-ani; 
eal'^y-do'ni-an^ [Pert, to Calydon; as the Calydonian boar, a boar, in mythology, sent 
by Artemis to ravage Calydon but slain by Meleager in the Calydonian boar»hunt]. 

Calypso: ka-lip'so^; ca-lj^p'so^ — the a is obscure; not as in ‘'ask'^ [In myth 

a nymph of (Jgygia]. * 


calyx: ke liks^; ea Ij^ks®. M. prefers kaFiks^, a pronunciation mtroduced 

by Enfield in 1807 and reintroduced by Smart in 1836. All other modem dictionaries 
give the first pronunciation indicated here, which was introduced by Perry in 1775 
supported by Rees (1826), Webster (1828), and Knowles (1835). [The sepals of a 
flower.] 

Cam: kam^; cSm^; not kem^ [A river in England]. See Cambridge. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bfi&t; full, rule, cfire, but, bfiro; 611, bdy; go, t:em; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, drt; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, gd; not, Sr: full, rille; btrt, btirn; 


eamaleu [Fr.]: ku"ma"yu'^; Standard; C. kani'ai-\iii; E. kam - 

o-i-u’-; I. ka-me'yu^; M. ka-ma-yiis St. ka-me'yiu^; W. ko"nia"yu'i;'' Wt. ka-me'ytii 
[1. A cameo. 2. A style of xj'inting]. 

camaraderie [Fr.]; ka''mu''ra''cl&-ri'^; ea"ma''raMe-rf 2 . c. kam-a-rad- 
rl'i; y/. ka-ma-rad'ar-I^; IT. ka"ma"ra"d,’“rr^ [Comradeahip]. 

Camaralzaman: kam^a-ral'zd-mani; e5Lm''a-riirza-maii® [In the “Arabian 

Xights,” a prince who marries Princess Badoura], 

camarilla [Sp.]: kam'Vril'a^ or (Sp.) ka"ma-ril'yab* eamVrflV or {Sp.) 

ca"raii-rirya2 [1. A cabai. 2. An audience-chamber]. 

Cambac^res (de); da kdn''ba''se"ras'^; de eah''ba''ce”'res'2 [Fr iurist 
( 1753 - 1824 )]. ^ '' 

Gambon: kdh'Feh'^; ean'lDoh'^ [Fr. diplomat (1843-1924'*]. 

Gambrai: kun'Fre'^; eiih'Fra'^ [Fr. city where cambric is made]. See 

CAMBEIC. 


cambrasine; kam'bre-zin^; cilm'bra-gin^ Stajidard, C., & Tf.; E., kam'- 
bra-sini; I. kamHara-sini ; Wr. kam'bro-sain!^ (a linen fabric], eambresinej. 

cambric: kem'bnk^; cam'bric^ [A linen fabric. See Gambrai], 
Cambridge: kem'briji; cam'brldg^ [1. An English county or its capital 

on the Cara, river, a famous university city. 2. Any one of several cities, tow-m, or 
villages in the United States]. See Cam. 


Cambronne: kdn'TDroh'^; cah"brbh'2 — ^the o as in “not”: not as in “only” 

r"C'» — /I C’ ^ " 


[Fr. marshal (1770-1S42)]. 


[shepherd’s crook]. 


cambuca: kam-biu'ke^; cS-m-bu'ea-; 7ioi kam-bu'ke^ [A pastoral staff or 

Cambyses: kam-boi'siz^: eitm-by'ses^; not kam'bi-siz^ [Pers. kins (529- 
522 B. C.)l. ^ ^ & V 


Camelford: kam'el-ford^; c^m'^l-ford- [A towm in Cornwall, Eng.]. 

camellia: ke-mel'i-e^; ca-m^Fi-a^, Standard & TF.; C. ka-mel'ie^j E. ka- 
mePli-s^; J. ka-meri-a^; 21/. kd-mel'ye^; St. ka-mil'i-ai; TFr. ke-merh-ai [The Japan 
rose: so called from G. J. Kamel, a Jesuit traveler]. 

camelopard: ka-meFo-pord^; ea-mSFo-pard®, Standard, C,, & TF.; E. 
ka-moi'o-pdrdi; J. & St, kam-ero-pdrd^; M kam'i-lo-pdrd'^i; Wr. ke-raaPa-pardb Of 
the earlier lexicographers. Perry (1775), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), and Clarke 
(1855) indicated the stress on the antepenult, while Sheridan (1780), Webster (1828), 
Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) indicated it on the preantepenult [A giraffe]. 

Camelot^: kamVlet^; e^rn'e-idt^ [The seat of King Arthur’s court]. 
camelot^ [Fr.] : kd'’ma-l6'^; ca^me-lo'^ [A newsboy or hawker], 
Gamembert: ka"'mdn"bar'^; ea*'man"ber'2 — the t is silent [Fr. village 

famed for its cheese], fountains]. 

Gamense: ka-mi'ni^; ea-me'ne^ [In Roman myth, nymphs of the springs 
cameo: kam'i»6^; c&m'e-o^ [Striated stone carved in relief], 
camera: kam'ar-a^; eSm'er-a^; not kam'ra^. 

Camerarius: kd^ma-rd'n-us^; ea'^me-ra'ri-us^ [Ger. scholar (1500-74)]. 
Cameron: kam’ar-an^; cS-rn'er-on^ [Scot, chieftain (1695-1748)]. 


Z: Srt, Spe, fit, fare, fist, what, ftU; me, ggt, prey, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; i=S; gd, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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1: a 


final; 1 


camaieii 
camphor 

: habit; alale; au = owt; eil; iu = feud; dhin; go; rj = ^ng; thin, this. 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Camilla: ka-miFa^* -ea-mll'a^ [A feminine personal name]. Fr. Camille: 
ka^mir^ €a"mir-; It. Camilla: ka-miriai; ea-miFla^; Sp. Camila: ka-mi'lai; eii- 
roriii^ 

Camisard: kam'i-zdrd^ or (Fr.) kQ"mi"sar'i; e^rn'i-sard^ or {Fr.) ea^mU- 

silr'- [A Fr. Calvinist]. [per for women]. 

camisole PFr.]: kd"mUsol'^ or kam'i-soT; €a"nii"s6F2 or eSm'i-soP [A wrap- 
Camoens: kam'o-ens^; eSm'o-Sns^ [Pg. poet (1524-80)]. 

Caman; ke'men'; ea'mSn^ [Bible]. society], 

Camorra [It.]: ka-mer'ra^; ea-mor'ra^; sometimes kam'e-ra^ [A Neapoli- 
camote [Sp.]: ka-mo'te^; ea-mo'te- [The sweet potato]. [deceive or hide], 
camouflage [Fr.]: ka^muTlas'^; €a"mii"flazh'- [Deception or that used to 
camoufleur [Fr.]: ka"mu"flur'i; ca^muTIur'^ [An expert in camouflage]. 
Camoys: kam'eis^; cSm'Sys- [Eng. family name], 
campagna: kam-pd'nya^* cam-pa'nya^ [It., plain], 
campagne; kam-pen'^; cSm-pan'^ [Lace used for edging], 
campaign: kam-pen'^; cam-pan'^ [Military operations]. 

Campan (de): de kQn"pan'i; de ean^pan'^ [Fr. author (1752-1822); con- 
fidante of iXIarie Antoinette]. 

Campania^: kam-pd'nya^; cam-pa'nya- [It. department], [marine] 

Campania^: kam-pe'm-e^; -eam-pa'id-a^ [A vessel in the British merchant 

campanile: kam"pe-nlfli or (It.) kam^pa-nl'le^; cam^pa-ni'le or (It.) 
eam'^pa-mles fit., a bell»tower]. Murray also indicates kam'pe-niU or -nail^ as per- 
missible [ 3 , conductor of operas]. 

Campanini: kam'^pa-nl'ni^; ■eam'’'pa-ni'ni2 [1. It. operatic tenor (1846-96). 

Campaspe: kam-pas'pi^; -eam-pS-s'pe^ [In Gr. history, a beautiful con- 
cubine of Alexander the Great]. [cja^ family]. 

Campbell: kam'baT or kam'aT; ca,m'beP or cto'eF [A famous Scottish 
Campden: kam^den^; eam'dSn^ [Eng. family name]. 

Campeachy, Campeche: kam-pi'dhi^ or (Sp.) kom-pe'cShe^; cS-m-pe'che^ 

or {Sp.) €am-pe'ch§3 [Mexican state, city, or bay], 

campeador [Sp.]: kam-pe"a-dor'^; cam-pe^a-dor'^ [A champion, [C-] sur- 
name of the Old, Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, Sp. national hero]. See Cm. 

Campeggio: kom-pej'o^; cam-pgg'o^ [It. cardinal (1474-1539) who figures 

as CampeiiLs in Shakespeare’s “Henry VIII.”]. 

camper^: kamp'ar^; eS-mp^er^ [One who lives in a camp; a soldier]. 
Camper^: kam'par^; cam'per^ [A Dutch physician (1722-89)]. [country] 
campestral: kam-pes'traB; eam-pSs'traP [Growing in the fields or open 

eamphene; kam'fin^; eam'fen^, Standard^ Af., & TF.; C., E., & TFr. 
kam-fin^i; St. kam'fin [A chemical compound like camphor]. 

camphor: kam'far^; cS,m'for^ [A chemical compound]. 


2; w<>lf, dft; book, bdot; f^ll, rule, clire, but, bhrn; oil, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, g6; not, dr; full, rfile; but, bum; 
Campos, Martinez y Arsenic: kam'pos, mar-ti'nefh T ar-se'ni-o^: eam'- 

p6s, mar-ti^ngth y ar-sg'ni-o^ [Sp. captain-general (1840-1900)]. 

Camuel: ka-miu'eP; -ea-mu'^P [Douai Bible]. 

Camus: ka^'mu'^; ea^rnii'®; not kam'as^ [Fr. revolutionist (1740-1802)]. 
can: kan^; not kinS nor kan^ — pronunciations too frequently heard 

on the tongnes of educated people. 

Cana: ke'na^; ca'na^ [Town in Palestine]. 

Canaan: ke'nan^; ca'nan^, Standard, C,, L, &W.; E. & Oxford Pronounc- 
ing Bible, ke'ne-ani, Cheyne in his “ Aid^ to the Student*’ (Variorum Bible) , kd'na-dni 
[A region of Palestine]. — Canaanite: k§'nan-aiti; ca'nan-It*; Oxford Pronouncing 
Bible, kg'n&- 0 n-aiti [Bible]. — Canaanitess: ke'nan-ait'’esi; ca^nan-It'^Ss*; Oxford Pro- 
nouncing Bible, ke^na-an-oit'es^- [Bible]. 

Canace: kan'e-si^; cS-n'a-^e^; not ka-n^'^ [1. In Greek myth, a daughter 

of iSolus. 3. In Chaucer’s “Squire’s Tale,” the daughter of Cambuscan]. 

canaille [Fr.]: ka-nd'ya^; ca^nil'ye-; Standard, W., & TFr. ka-nel'^; C,, J.. 
& St. ka-nel’^; E. kan-oil'i; M. ka-nd^yai [The rabble]. The pronunciation indicatea 
by Perry (1775), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) was ka-noil^i; Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (179i), Jones (1798), Fulton & ICnight (1802), and Jameson (1827) was 
ka-n§l'i. Anglicized in the 18th century, the word is now used as French by educated 
Englishmen, but pronounced as if an Eng. word by Scottish and American lexi- 
cographers. 

Canajcharie: kan*'a-jo-har'i^; eUn^'a-jo-har'i® — ^the final syllable is ob- 
scure, not II; §2 [Village in N. Y.]. 

canal (t». & n.)i ka-nal'^; ca-nSl'^. — canalage: ka-nal'ij^; -ea-nSl'a^®. — 
canalize: kan'a-lcdzi; cS-n'E-IIz*; sometimes ks-nal'oizi; -ca-n&I'iz*. 

canalization: kan^'a-loi-ze'^an^; cSln'^a-li-za'shon®; sometimes ke-naPi- 

ze'^anM ca-n^Pi-za'shon*. the Romans]. 

Canansean: ke^'ne-ni'en^; ca'^na-ne'an^ [In Jewish history, a zealot hostile 

Canandaigua: kan*'an-de'gwa^; cS.n^'an-da'gwa® [A lake and village in 
N. Y. State]. 

Cauaneus: kan*'e-m'us^; cS.n^'a-ne'tis^ [Douai Bible]. 

eauap6 [Fr.]; kd'^nd*'pe'^; ca^na'^pe'^ [1. A sofa. 2. A hors==d^oeuvre]. 

canard [Fr.] : ka-ndr'^ ; c^-nar'® ; Standard & W, ka-ndrd' ^ ; C. & ka-nor'^; 

M. ka-ndrii; SL ka-ndrd'i; Wr. kd-ndrii [A hoax]. 

Canarls: ka-nd'ris^; ca^na'ris^ [Gr. patriot (1790-1877)]. 

Canarsie: kd-ndr'si^; ca-nax'si^j noi kan'er-si^ [A district of Brooklyn, N. Y.]. 
canary: ka-ne'n^; ca-na'ry^; not ke-nar'i^. 

Cancale: kafi^kdl'^; can'^eal'^; not kan-kek^ [Fr. town]. 

cancan: kan'kan or (F.) kdn^dn'^; eSn'eSn or {Ft.) can'^cafi'® [Fr., a 

grotesque dance]. 

cancel {v. & n.) : kan'saP; Standard kan'seP; W, kan'sil^. Walker 

(1791) indicated the e as having tne sound of t as in “pin,” but Perry (1775) gave it the 
sound it has in “met.” To*day the letter is so obscur^ as to be almost completely 
ignored, especially in commercial rardes. 

2: Srt, Spe, fUt, fare, f&st, what, ftU; mS, g$t, pr^y, fSm; hit, ice; I— €; gd, ndt, dr, w6n, 


337 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED Campos 

canoe 

1 : d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out\ eil; iu = fewd; dhin; go; 5 = sin^; thin, tbis. 


canceleer: kan^'sa-lir'^; <;jiri''ge-ler'2. rj^^i kans-llr'^ [A wing4iim by a hawk 

before striking its prey]. 

Candace: kan'da-sl^; cSn'da-ge^; not kan'des^, for in Greek the e is long 

[An Ethiopian queen mentioned in AcU viii, 27]. ® 

Candaules: kan-de'llz^; c^n-da'leg- [Lydian king of 7th cent. B. C.]. 
candelabra: kan"da-le'braL c^inMe-la'bra-. 
candelabrum: kan"dd-le'brum^; can^de-la'briim^. 

Candia: kan'di-aL cS-n'di-a^ [Island in Mediterranean Sea]. 

Candide: kah^'did'^; cah"did'^ [The title of a story by Voltaire and the 

name of its hero]. 

Candolle (de): da kdhMol'^; de cah'^dok^ [Swiss botanist (1778-1841)]. 
Canelones: ka"ne-lo'nes^ ; ca'‘'ne-ld'nes- [Dept, of Uruguay], 
canephoros: ka-nef'o-res^; ca-nSf'o-rbs^ [Ancient Gr. basket:*bearer]. 
Canes Venatici: ke'niz vi-nat'i-sai^; €a'ne§ ve-nat'i-gi^ [A constellation]. 

cangue [Pg.]: kagi; cSng^; not kan-gu'^ [A wooden yoke for Chinese con- 
victs]. 

Canicula: ka-nik'yu-lab* ca-nic'yu-la^ [The dog^star]. 

canine: ka-noin'b* ca-nin'^, Standard, M,, TV., & T7r.; C., & St, ka- 

ncdn'i; E. ke'noini. C., JVf., & TF. indicate also ke'noini as alternative. Of the earlier 
lexicographers Scott (1797) alone indicated kan'oini, a pronunciation preferred by 
Thomas Rees, who issued an abridgment of “Todd's Johnson’s Dictionary" in 1826. 
Perry, Sheridan, Walker, and others, from 1775 to 1836, all indicated ka-noin'k 

Caninius Bebilus: ks-nin'i-us reb'i-lusS* ca-nin'i-hs rSb'i-ltis^ [A Roman 

who was consul with Caesar for a part of a day, Dec., 45 B. C.]. 

Canis: ke'nis^; ca'nis^ [L., dog: used in naming constellations: as, Canis 

Major; Canis hlinor]. 

canities : k8-ni.4h'i-iz^; -ea-nfsh'i-eg^; not kan'i-tiz^ [Hoarmess; turning gray]. 

canker: kag'kerL- c^n'ker^; not kan'kar^ — n at the end of an accented syl- 
lable, and followed by k, is commonly pronounced as in “finger": fiig'gsri; fig.'ger 2 . 

Canne: kan'm^ or kan'ne^; cSn'ne^ or can'ne^ [VilJage in Italy where 
Hannibal defeated the Romans, 216 B. C.]. 

Canneh : kan'e^ or kan'a^ ; cSn'e^ or cSn'e^. The preference here indicated 

is that of the Variorum Bible [Bible], 
cannel: kan'eP; efa'gP [Coal], 

canneiiuln [Fr.] : kan'i-kmi; aan'e-kin'; not kan'na-kwia* [East=Ind. white 

cotton cloth]. 

Cannes: kan^; can® — a as in “art,” not as in “ask” [Fr. seaside resort]. 
Cannstatt: kan'^tat^; can'shtat®; not kan'stat^ [A city in Wurttemberg 

near which the Cannstatt skull was found in 1770]. 
cannula: kan'jru-la^; c^n'yp-la® [A tube used in surgery], 
canoe: ka-nu'^* ca-no'^. In this word and in shoe the sound of oe varies 

from that it has generally in Eng. as in foe, hoe, roe, sloe, toe, etc. 

2: wolf, dfi; bd&k, b(M>t; full, rftle, cGre, but, bOrn; oil, bdy; go, i:em; ipk; thin, tiiia 



canon 

capillary 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rfile; but, burn; 


cafion: kaa'y^n^ or {Sp.) ka-nyon ean'yon- or (Sp.) €ii-nyon'“, btandard, 
C., & TTr. ; B., M., & St. kan'yeni; I. ka-nyeni; W. kan''yunb The tilde over the letter 
H indicates, in Sp., the introduction of a y sound between the fl and the letter that 
follows. See tilde. [A ra^dne.] 

Canopic: ka-ndp'ik^; ca-nSp'ic- [Pert, to Canopus]. 

Canopus: ka-no'pus^; ca-no'ptis- [An Eg\"pt. city]. 

canopy: kan'o-pi^; clin'o-py^. 

canorous: ko-no'rus^; ca-no'riis^ [Tuneful]. 

Canosa di Puglia: ka-no'sa dl puOya^; ea-no'sa di pu'lya^ [It. town]. 
Canossa: ka-nes'sa^: ca-n5s'sa- [Ruins of an It. castle where Henry IV. 

of Ger. did penance before Gregorj^ VII.]. 


Canova: ka-no'va^; ca-no'va- [It. sculptor (1757-1822)]. [(iso9-95)]. 

Canrolbert: kdh''r5''bar'^; can'^ro'^ber'- — ^the t is silent [Fr. marshal 
cant: kant^; cJint-; never kant^ [Terminology belonging to a class, set, 

sect, or calling; as, legal cant; tailors’ caiU; also, hypocrisy]. See the following. 

can’t: kant^; cant^ — ^the a in thi.s word has a sound that varies according 

to the locality where the word is spoken (see ask>. In Scotland, northern Eng.,^ and 
Ire., the a is generally given the sound of o in “at,” and this pronunciation is widely 
used in the United States and Canada. In southern Eng. and the New Eng. States 
the a is commonly pronounced as a in^“art.” ^ Murray notes only the latter. The 
word is not to be found in the earlier dictionaries. 

Cantab: kau'tab^; [A Cambridge student], 

cantabile: kan-tdlDT-le^; can-ta'bi-le- [It., melodious]. 

Cantabrl: kan'ta-bri^; can'ta-bri^ [Ancient warlike people of Spain].— 

Cantabrian: kan-te'bn-sn^; eiln-ta'bri-an* [Pert, to the CautabriJ. 


Cantabrigian: kan'^ta-brijh-ani; ciln'^ta-brlg'i-ans [A resident or student 
of Cambridge]. [(1341-54^- 

Cantacuzene: kan'^ta-kiu-zln'^; cSn'^ta-cu-zen'^ [Byzantine emperor 
cantalope: kan'te-lop^; can'ta-lop^ [A variety of muskmelon]. 
cantaloup: kan'ta-lup^; c?ln'ta-lup-. Standard, C., TF., & TFr.; E, kant'e- 

lupi; I. kan'ta-lupi; M. kan'te-lupi [Same as preceding]. 

cantata: kan-ta'ta^; can-ta'ta-; Standard kan-td'ta^; C. kan-td'ta^; E. &, I. 

kan-ta'tai; M. kan-ta"tai; W. kan-ta'tei; St. kan-t§'tai; Wr. kan-tS'tak Peiw (J775), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798) , Fulton & Knight (1802)^ Enfield J1 807), 
Smart (1840), and Craig (1849) indicated kan-te'tai; Jameson (182<) and Knowles 
(1835), kan-ta'ta^ [It., in music, a choral composition]. 

can ta trice: Italian, kon^ta-tri'dhe^; can^^t^tri'che^; French, kdh'^td*'tris'^; 

can^ta^tiip'*. Standard, E., I., M., W., & TTr. give preference to It.; C. prefers the Fr. 
[A female professional aiager]. 

cantharides: kan-fhar'i-di 7 ,i; ean-thSr'i-des* [PI. of canthaeis]. See next, 
cantbarls: kan'fha-ris'; eSn'thar-ils^ [A beetle, the Spanish fly]. 
Cantlgny: kah'ti’nyi'*; eah'tVnyi'® [Fr. village where United States 
troops defeated the Germans, May 27—28. 1918]. 
cantUena: kan'ti-li'na^; «an''ti-le'na*; not kan'ti-len'ei [A ballad or song]. 


2: Srt, Spc, tat, tare, fast, wist, all; mJ, g6t, pr#y, fSm; hit, Ice; 1=8; 1=6; g8, nSt, Sr, wto. 
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1 : 3 - 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


eafion 

capillary 


final; l = habit; aisle; all = out; oil; iu = fewd; (iliin; go; r> = sing; thin, this. 


cantilever: kan'ti-llVar^; €an'ti-le"ver“, M., W. (1909 j. & TFr.; Stand- 
ard, C., & W. (1890), kan'ti-lev-eri; E., kant-i-li‘'v6r; I. kan'ti-lev-uri ; St. kan'ta- 
lev'urh 

Canton^: kan-ten^^; e^n-tSn'^ [Chin, seaport]. [States] 

Canton-: kan'tan^; eSn'ton- [Any one of several cities of the United 
cantonment: kan'len-mant^; elin'ton-ment-, Standard (1894) & TF.; 

C. kan'tan-manti; E. kan'tun-menti; I. & St. kan-ten'ment^; M. kan-ten'manti; 
Standard (1909), kan tim'menti; TTr. kan'tan-menth Jameson (1827), Webster 
(1828), and Smart (1840) indicated kan^'ten-menth Knowles (1835) kan-tun''ment. 
The pronunciation of Standard (1909) is that given to the word when it is spelled 
cajitoonnif'nt, a form now obsolete. 

cantor: kan'tor^; ciin't^r-; not kan-ter'^ [A chief singer]. 

Cantuarian: kan"tu-e'n- 0 ni; c3-n"tu-a'ri-an2; not kan^tiu-dr'i-Bn^ [Pert. 

to Canterbury’, Eng.]. 

Canute: ka-niut'^; ca-nut'^; riof ka-nut'^ [Dan. king], [cwon]. 

canyon: kan'yen^ or {Sp.) ka-nyon'^; c3,n'yon“ or {Sp.) ca-nyon'® [Same as 
canzone [It.]; kan-tso^ne^; can-tso'ne^, M. & TF. In Italian s, medial 

after a consonant — is equivalent to is. 

caoutchouc [Fr.]; kd"u"dhu'^ or kau'dhuk^; ea"ii"chu'2 or eou'chpe^j 
Standard, C., St., & TF. ku'cfhuki; E., I., & TFr. ku'cTiuki; ill. kau'dhuki. Derived 
from the Carib cahuchu, the word was introduced into Eng. through the Fr. in its 

g resent form about 1735. Only the first pronunciations indicated above have been 
card in use by the VTiter. 

capsaspie; kap^sa^pi'^; cap^'^^a^pe'^ [OFr., from head to foot]. 

Cape Haitien: kep he'ti-en^; cap ha'ti-Sn^ [Seaport of Haiti], 

Capel, Capell: ke'pel or kap'eP; ea'pSl or e^p'S!- [Eng. family name]. 
Capella: ke-peFe^; ca-pgl'a^ [1, A writer of the 5th cent. 2. A star], 
caper; ke'par^; ca'per^ [A prank]. 

capercaillie, capercailye: kap^er-keFyi^; eap"er-eai';>d2 [Scot, grouse]. 
Capernaum: ka-ptir'm-um^; ea-per'na-hm^ [Bible]. 

Capet (Hugh): ke'pet or {Fr.) ka"pe'i; ea'pgt or (Fr.) ea'^pe'^ [Fr. king 

(987-996)]. — Capetian: ke-pF^eni; ca-pe'shan^. 

Caphara: kd-fe'ra^; ca-fa'ra^ [Douai Bible]. — Capharnaum: ks-far'm- 
umi; ca-far'na-tim2 [Douai Bible].— Capharsalama: kaf^ar-saFa-me^; «3,f"ar-s§l'a- 
ma2 [Apocrypha], — Capharsalamah: kaf'ar->sal'a-mai; -c§,f"ar-sa,l'a-ma2, — Caphen- 
atha: ka-fen'a-fhai; ea-fSn'a-tha^ [Apocrypha]. — Caphetetha: ka-fet'i-€hai; -ea- 
fgt''e-tha2 [Douai Bible]. — Caphira: ka-foi'ra^; ca-fi'ra^ [Apocrypha]. — Oaphtor: 
kaf'teri; cif'tSr^ [Bible]. — Caphtorim: kaf'to-rimi; eiif'to-rlms [Bible]. — Caphto- 
rims; kaf^to-rimzi; c^fTo-rlmg® [Bible]. kg'pi-asi [A judicial writ]. 

capias: ke'pi-as^; ea'pi-as^, Standard & TFr.; M. kap'i-as^; C., F., J., St., 

capillary: kap'i-le-n^; cap'i-la-ry^ Standard &W.;C. kap'i-h-ri^; E. kap'il- 
lar-i^; I. kap'il-la-rii; St. jkap'il-lur-ii; TFr. kap'il-la-ni. The pronunciation first in- 
dicated by Perry & Bailey in 1775 accented the antepenult, ka-pil'la-ni, and was 
that preferred by Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), Brande (1842), and 
Craig (1849). Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles 
(1835), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) favored kapfiHa-ni [Hair»'like]. 


2: wQlf, dfi; bdok, b^t; fnll, rple, cure, but, bhm; dil, b6y; go, i;em; ipk; thin, this. 
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3.: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rfilc; but, bOm; 


capital: kap'i-taP; eip'i-tal- [I. a. Principal; chief. II. n. 1. A chief city 

or ietter]- 

capitative: kap'h-te'tiv^’ cap'^i-ta'tiv^; not kap'i-te-tivk 

Capitol: kap'i-teP; c3-p'i-t61- [1. The public building occupied by the 
United States Congress; also, any State-house. 3. In Roman antiquities, a temple 
of Jupiter in Rome]. 

CapitoUne: kap'i-to-loin^; cSp'i-to-lin®, Standard^ St., & TP.; C. kap'i-ta- 

lain^; E. ka-pit'ul-oin^; J, kap'i-tal-oini; M. ka-pit'o-ioini ; Wr. kap'i-ta-loini [Pert, to 
the Roman Capitol, or its presiding god Jupiter Capitolinus, and to the hill on which 
his temple stood], 

capitular (a. & n.)z ka-pit'j’U-lar^; ca-pit'yu-lar- [Pert, to a body of clergy” 
connected with a cathe<£:al or collegiate church]. — capitulary: ka-pit'jnx-le-ni; ea- 
pIt'yTji-la-ry®. 

capitulate: ke-pit'yu-let^; ca-pit'yu-lat®. — capitulation: k 8 -pit^ 3 ru-le - 

sTiani; ca-plt'^yu-lii'shon^. — capitulatory: ka-pit^u-le-to-n^; ea-plt'yi^-la-to-ry^; 
not ke-pit'yu-lS-to-n^. 

capon: ke'pan^; ca'pon^, Standard, C., M.; E. ke'pun^; I. & W. ke'pen^; 

St. kap'on; Wr. ke'pnk The earlier lexicographers from 1775 to 1836 indicated the 
pronunciation noted by Worcester except Elnowles (1835), who gave ke'pani. 

caponiere: kap*'o-nir^; cS.p'^o-ner'^ [A type of fortification]. 

cappadine: kap'e-din^; ciip'a-dln*, Standard. M., & TT^.; E. kap-pa-doin^; 
I. kap'pa-dain^; Wr. kap^pe-dini [Waste silk-fiock], 

Cappadocia: kap^e-do^^-a^; cS-p^^a-do'shi-a^; Oxford Pronouncing Bible, 

kap-pe-d6'si-ai |Anc. province of iVIinor]. 

Caprara: ka^'pra^ra^^; ca'^pra'^ra'^; not kap-re're^ [It. cardinal (1733-1810)]. 

Compare Cjsjpeeea. 

capreoline: kap'n-o-lin^; cap're-o-Hn®; C. ka-pri'o-lin^; M. ka-priVlain^; 
St. kap're-e-lini [Pert, to the roebuck]. 

Caprera: ka-pre'ra^; ca-pre'ra^ [Island near Sardinia]. 

Capri: ka'pri^; ca'pri^ [Island near Naples]. 

eapriecio [It,]: ka-pri'dho^; ea-pri'cho^ Standard] C. ka-pricfii'io^; E. ka- 
pridh'i-di; I. ka-prl''dh6i; M. ka-prit'dhoi; St. ka-pris'si-Si; W. ka-prlt'(5h5i; Wr. ka- 
prit'dhoi [A caprice: said of music]. 

caprice: ka-pris^^; ea-pri^'®. Walker indicated kap'ris^ as alternative. 

Pope wrote: That oounterworfcs each folly and caprice. 

That disappoints th' effect of ev’ry vice. Essay on Man 11, 239. 

capricio.so [It.]: ka'^pri-dho'so^; ca'^pri-cho^so*; C. ka-pri-dhio'so^; E. ka- 

pridhl-6-soi; I. ka-pri'dhl-6"z6i; M. ka-prit-dho'soi; W. kd*'prit-<ih6's6i; Wr. ka-pilt'- 
dhi-6's6i [In a fanciful style: a direction in music]. 

capricious: ka-pri^'ns^; ea-prlsh'fis^ [Changeable; fickle]. 

Capricorn: kap'^n-kem'^; e^p^'ri-cbrn'® [A constellation and the tenth 

sign of the zc^ac]. 

caprine: kap^nn^; c^p'rin®, Standard, C., St., W., & TFr.; E., I., M., kap'- 
roini; Tfr. gives kS'praini as alternative [Goat-like]. 

capriole: kap'n-oF; c^pM-oP. Standard, L, M., St., &W.;E. kap'ri- 
trP; Wr. kap-n-dl'i [A leap of a norse while standing]. 


2: art, ftpe, fSt, fare, fast,'wh;^t, ^U; m©, g©t, pr^y, fSm; hit, Ice; i— e; I=S; g5, n6t, 6r, wdnr 






FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


capital 

carafe 


1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = owt; eil; iu = ieud; <5hin; go; IJ = sin£?; Chin, this. 


Caprivi (von): ka^priS^^; ^a-pri'vi^ [Ger. statesman]. 

capsaicin: kap-seVsin^; eS-p-sa'i-gln-; not kap-sai'sm^ [A chemical prod- 
uct present in Cayenne pepper]. 

capsicin, capsicine: kap'si-sin, -sin or -sin^; cap'si-gtn, -gha or -gin^ [A 

chemical compound present in capsicum]. 

capsicum: kap'si-kum^; cS-p'si-kum- [A plant]. 

captain: kap'tm^; c^p'tin^. See note under bargain, and compare 

CHILBLAIN, PORCELAIN, RETAIL. 

captivate: kap'ti-vet^; ciip'ti-vat-; not kap'ti-votk 
capture {v. & n.): kap'cTiur^ or -tiur^; c3.p'chur^ or -tur-. 

Capuchin: kap'yu-diin^; cap'yu-chin^, Standard, C., E., M.; L kap-yu'- 
€hlTL^; St. kap'yu-sliini; -fp. kap-jm-^n'i; j^r. kap-a-i^hin'i [A mendicant Franciscan 
friar]. 

capucine: kap' 3 m-sin^; ca^yu-gm^, Standard, C,, E.; I. kap'yu-sin^; M. 
ka-pu-slni; fr. ka^pu^sin'i; TFr. kap'a-sini [Fr., the nasturtium or its deep color]. 

Capulet: kap'yu-let^; ciip'yu-lSt^ [In Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 

the father of Juliet]. [ke'pet [A head]. 

caput [L.]: kap'ut^; cap'tit^, Standard, C., L, M.; E. & W. ke'put; lUr. 

caputium [LL.]; ka-piu'^i-um^; ca-pu'shi-hm^ [A hood worn by eccle- 
siastics or scholars; also, a hooded cloak]. 

capyhara: kapT-bd'reL* c^p^j^-baTa^, Standard & TU.; C. kap-i-beTe^; E. 

kap-i-bd'rei; I. ka-pi-be'rai; M. kap-i-bd'rai; St. ka-poi'ba-rai [Braz. rodent]. 

car: kdr^; car^; not kydrk See card. 

carabao: kd'Ta-bd'o^; ■ea'Ta-ba'o^,* not kar"8-be'o^ [A water-buffalo]. 
Carabas: kar'a-bas^ or (Fr.) kd’Td"bd'S* cSr-'a-b^s^ or (Fr.) ca"ra"ba'2 [In 

Perrault’s tale “Puss in Boots,” a penniless miller aided to fortune by Ms cat], 

Carabasion: kar'^a-be^zi-en^; ■ear"a-ba'§i-5n2 [Apocrypha], 
carabineer: kar^e-bi-nir'^; €ar"a-bi-ner'2, Standard (1894). 
carabinieri [It.]; kd'Ta-bi-nye'rii; ca'Ta-bi-nye'ri^ [Military police], 
caracal, caracul: kar'a-kaT; cS-r'a-kaP [Pers. lynx]. 

Caracalla: kaF'a-kal'a^; c^r^'a-kaiV [Roman emperor (188-217)]. 

Caracas: ka-rak'as or (Sp.) ka-ra'kas^- ca-r^c'as or (Sp.) ca-ra'c^ [Capi- 
tal of Venezuela]. 

Caracci: ka-rdt'dhP; -ea-rat'chi^. See Carracci. 

Caracciolo: ka-rat'dho-l5^; ca-rat'cho-l6® [It. admiral (1752-99)]. 
caracho: ka-rd'dho^,* ca-ra'cho^; not ka-re'dho^ [A Porto Rican musical in- 
strument]. [the 1st cent.]. 

Caractacus: ka-rakTa-kus^; ca-rae'ta-ctis^ [Brit, chief of the Silures in 
Caradoc: ka-rad'ak^; ca-rSd'oc^ [A variant of preceding; used in geology.] 
carafe [Fr.]: ka'^rdf'^; ca'Taf'^; not ka-ref'^ [A water^^bottle]. 

2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bdht; fi^, rple, citre, blit, bflm; 511, b5y; go, ^eni; ink; thin, this. 



earamel 

caricature 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


23 ^ 


1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast: get, prey; hit, police; obey, g5; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


caramel: kar'e-meP; [A confection]. 

carat: kar'at^; c^r^at-; not ke'rat^ [A unit of purity or weight for gold and 

precious stones]. [cent.]. 

Caraiisius: ko-ro'shus^; -ea-ra'shtis- [Roman insurgent in Britain in 3d 
caravan: kar'a-van^; car'a-vdn^ C., & W.; kar-a-van'^; /. & 

St. kar''a-van'^; M. kar'e-van^; TTr. kar-a-van'k Perry, Walker, Jones, Fulton & 
Knig.Pt, Jameson, Smart, Reid, Craig indicated the stress on the ultima; Sheridan, 
Enheld, Knowles, & Webster, on the antepenult. 

caravansary: kar'Vvan'sa-rii; €5r"a-vdn'sa-rj"- [A large square building], 
caravanserai; kar"a-van'sa-rai^; car^'a-v^n'se-n- [Same as preceding]. 
Carberry; kar'ber'hi; car'b^rV" [Eng. family name]. [compound], 

carbid, carbide: kdr'bid^ or -baid^; car'bid- or -bid^ [A carbon chemical 
carbine: kar'bciin^; etir'bln^ Standard, C., E., M., St., IF., & Wr.) 

Standard notes as alternative kdr'bini; E , kdr'bini, and ITr. kdr-bain'k When 
spelled carabine, Bailey Buchanan U7i>7j, Johnston (17G4), Entick (1764), and 

Asti (1775) indicated the accent on the last syllable, while Johnson (1755) and Perry 
(1777) placed it on tUc hrst. When spelled carbine, Bailey, Johnson, Buchanan, Ash, 
and Sheridan (17S0) accented the first syllable, and Entick, Kenrick (1773), Perry, 
and Scott (1797) accented the last. To»day the lexicographers are unanimous in 
accenting the first. 

carbon: kdr'ben^ or -ban^; or -bon^. 

carbonaceous: kdr'^bo-ne'^Tiius^; car"bo-na'sh!tis-, Standard (1S94:). 
Carbonari: kdr"bo-nd'rF ; car^bo-na'rl- [It. secret society of lSOS-14]. 
carbonic: kor-bon'ik^; car-bon'ic-. 

carbonid, carbonide: kdr'ben-id^ or -oidF: ear^bon-id- or -id-, 
carbonify: kor-bouh-fai^; -eax-bbu'i-fy-. 
carbonization: kur"ben-i-ze'shan^; carH^on-i-za'shoii-. 
carboxyl: kcir-bekshF; car-bdks'yE; C, kor'bek-siF; M. & W. kur-bek'sil^; 

St. kar-beks^'iP [A chemical radical], 
carboy: kor'bei^; ear'bdy-; not kor-bei'b 

carbureter: kar'biu-ret'^erb' car^bu-rSt'^er^; not kdr'be-ret-ar^ [A device 

for conveying air over liquid fuel]. 

Carcaa: kOr^ki-a^; ear'ea-a^ [Douai Bible]. 

carcajou; kdr^ka-ju^; car'-ea-j\i^, Standard, C., W., & TFr.; E. kdr-k 6 - 5 u\ 
I. kar'ka-juB kar'ka- 3 Ui [Fr., the wolverene]. 

carcanet: kor'ka-net^; -ear^ca-nSt^ [Ornamental collar]. 

Carcas: kfir'kas^; car'-eSs^ [Bible], 

carcel: kor-ser^; car-c^l'^, Standard] C. kdr-sek^; E., M., & W. kdr'seB 

[The light of a Carcel lainp: named for its Fr. inventor]. 

Carchamis: kor'ka-mis^; ear'ca-mls^ [Bible]. 

earcharodon: kor-kar^o-don^; €ar-k3.r'o-d6n^, Standard] C, & W. kar- 

kar'o-deni; B. kor-dhar-a-den^; J. kor^kar-o-deni; St. kar-kar'5-deni [A type of shark]. 
3: art, 5,pe, filt, fare, fiist, whi^t, ahj prgy, fSrn*, hit, ice; i=e; i=€; gd, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


caram^ 

caricature 


1:0 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = fejid; <ihin; go; rj = €bin, this. 


Carchemish: kar'ki-mish^; ear'ee-miish- [Bible], 
card: kardL <'ard. See car. 

Note. — In the last edition of his work Phyfe, crediting Webster, reprints a modi- 
fication of Walker’s note which, however applicable to the polite pronunciation of the 
ISth century, is not appheabie to the speech of educated persons in the 20th. Says 
Walker (17hl): 

When the a is preceded by the gutturals hard g or c, it is, in polite pronunciation, softened 
hy the miervention of a sound like e so that card, cart, guard, regard, are pronounced like 
kc-ard, ke-art, gne-ard, re-ghc-ard. A Critical Pronowicing Lictionary note 92. 

cardamin, cardamine: kar'da-min^ or -min^; ^ar'da-mfn^ or -min-; not 

-rnaini plant of the genus Cardamine]. 

Cardamine: kar-dam'i-ni^; ear-d3-ni'i-ne-. Standard; C. kdr-damVni^; 
E., I., &. W., kar-darn'i-ni^; M. knr-damfi-ni^ ; Wr. kar'da-moini [A genus of plants or 
the mustard family]. 

Cardan: kdr'dan^; ear'dan- [It. mathematician (1501-76)]. 

Cardenas: kdr'de-nos^; ear'de-nas-; 7iot kor-di^nas^ [Cuban seaport], 
carditis: kar-dcii'tis^ or -di'tis^; ear-di'tis- or -di'tis^ [Inflammation of the 

heart]. 

Careah: ka-ri'd^; ea-re'a- [Bible]. 

Caree: ka-ri'B; ea-re'e- [Douai Bible]. 

careen: ka-rln'^; ea-ren'^. 

careenage: ka-rin'ij^; ea-ren'ag-; not ka-rin'ej^. 

Carehim: kar'i-him^; eiir'e-him- [Douai Bible]. 

CarSme [Fr.j: kd'Tem'^; ea'Tem'^ [Lent: the period of fasting], 
caress: ka-res'^; ea-rSs'^. 

caret: kar'et^* e^r'St^ Standard (1S94), E.j&W. (1909); C.,L, Standard- 

C1913). St., & W. (1S90), ke'reti; M. karfit^; TFr. ke'ntk 

Carew; kar'i^ or ka-ru'^; ear'e^ or ea-ru'^ [Eng. family name]. See Alves- 

ton; Beauch-\mp; Belvoib. 

Carey: ke'n^; ea'ry-; 7iot kar'i^ [Am. & Eng. family name]. 

Caria: ke'ri-a^; ea'ri-a- [Apocrypha], 
cariama: kuYi-d'ma^; ea'Ti-a'ma^ [A Braz. bird]. 

Cariath: ke'n-ath^; caTi-ilth^ [Douai Bible]. — Carla tliaim: ke'"n-a- 

tlie'imi; ca"ri-a-tha'im2 [Douai Bible].— Cariathiarim: ke"ri-athVe"rimi; ca"ri- 
S,th''i-a'rim2 [Douai Bible], 

Carib: kar'ib^; eSr'ib-; not ka-rib'^ [Race of Am. aborigines]. — Caribbean! 
kar^i-bi'an^; ear^'i-be'ans [Pert, to the Caribs or to the sea whose islands they once 
inhabited]. — Caribbees: kar'i-bizi; ciir'i-be §2 [That part of W. Indies forming the 
Lesser Antilles]. i 

caribou: karfl-bu^; eS,r'Lbu^ Standard (1894), C., E,, L, & W.: M. kar-L 

bu'i; Standard (1913) and TFr. kar'i-buk 

caricature: karh-ka-tiur'^; eitrT-ea-tur'^, E. & M,; C. karfl-ke-dhiur^; 7. 

kaPfi-ka-tiur'i; Standard, kar'i-ks-dhuri; St. kar'i-ka-tiiir'i; W. karfi-ke-cfiiuri; Wr. 
kar'i-ka-tiuri. The preference indicated here has, in addition to the support cited^ 


2: wplf, dflt; book, boot; full, rule, cure, but, bum; fill, boy; go, gem; ipk.; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bOrn; 

that of all the earlier lexicographers excepting "Walker; Webster indicated the stress 
on the first syllable, Perry, Jones, Fulton & Knight, Jameson, Knowles & Smart on 
the last, as Walker did also, but he gave the ultima the diphthongal dh soimd -dhur'i. 

caricaturist: kar^i-ko-tiur'ist^; car'l-ca-tur'lst^, J. & M.; C. kar'i-ke- 

chiur-ist^; E, kar-i-ka-tiurfist^; Standard^ kar'i-ka-cbiur-ist^; St. kar'i-ka-tiur'ist^; W. 
kar'i-kd-chur-isti; TTr. kar-i-ka-tiu''nsti. 

caries: ke'n-Iz^; ca'ri-eg^ [Ukeration and raortification of a bone], 
carillon: kar'i-lon or (Fr.) ka''ri"yen'^; cilr'i-lon or (Fr.) -eaVi'^yon'^ [Fr., 

a set of bells]. 

Carina: ko-rai'no^; ca-ri'na^; not kar'i-na^ [A keel or keeblike part], 
carinate: kar'i-net^; cEr'i-nat^; not kar-oi'nit^ [Keebshaped]. 

Carinthia: ke-rin'fhi-ai; ca-rlr/thi-a- [Anstr. province]. 

Carinas: ka-rai'nus^j ca-ri'ntis- [Rom. emperor; killed in 284], 

Carioth: ke'n-efh^; ca'ri-bth^ [Douai Bible], 

carious: ke'n-trs^; ca'ri-us^ [Decayed]. [of Wight] 

Carisbrooke: kar'iz-bruk^; cSr^ig-brobk^ [Eng. town and castle in the Isle 
caritatlve: kar'i-te-tiv^; car'i-ta-tiv^; not karh-te-tiv^ [Charitable]. 
Carites: kar'i-tiz^; c^r'i-teg^ [Bible], 

Oarkas: kdr'kasb* car^k2s- [Bible], 
carl: kdrb; carP; not kerb [A rustic]. 

Oarleton: korl'tanb* carbton^ — ^two syllables [Am. & Ir. family name]. 
Carli: kdr'lb; car'll^ [It. antiquary (1720-95)]. 

Carlile: kdr'laib; car'liP [Eng. journalist and champion of freedom of the 
press (1790-1843)]. [aster family]. 

Carlina: kar-larne^; car-li'na^; not kor-li'na^ [A genus of plants of the 
carline: kar'lm^; car'lin^; not kdr'loin^ [A ship's timber]. 

Carlisle : kor-lail'^ ; c^-lil'^ — the s is silent [A family and geographic name] . 
See Alveston, Beauchamp, Belvoir. 

Carlo [It.]: kdr%^; car'lo^ [Charles]. 

Carlos [Sp.]: kdrlos^; car'los^ [Charles]. 

Carlota [Sp.]: kor-lo'ta^; car-lo'ta^ [A feminine personal name]. 

CarloTingian: kor^o-vin'ji-ani; ear'lo-'vln'gi-an^ — ^the o as in 
[Pertaining to Charlemagne]. 

Carlsbad: kdrls'bat^; earlsRat^ [Aust. district and city]. 

Carlsruhe; korls'ru-ab* carls'ru-e^^ Same as Kaelsrtjhe. 

Oarlstad: kdrl'stat^; cM'stat^ [Sw. city]. 

Carlstadt: kdrl'stat^; cM'stat^ [Assumed name of Bodenstein, Ger. 

religious reformer (1483-1541)]. [(1795-1881)] 

Carlyle: kor-lail'^; ear-lyb® [Soot, philosopher, historian, and essayist 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ftU; mS, gfit, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; S~g; I=g; g6, ii6t, dr, w6ru 



»3S FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: 3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = fend; cSlim; go; Q = sinj?; €hm, this. 

Carlyon: kar-iai'sn^; €ar-ly'on- [Eng. family name]. 

carmagnole: kor'^ma'^nyor^; ear^ma'^nyol'^ — ^both a’s as in “art”; not as 

in “ask” [Fr. revolutionary dance]. 

Carmanians; kar-me'm-anz^; e^-ma'ni-ans^ [Bible]. 

Car me: kof'mi^; ear'me- [Apocrypha]. 

Carmel: kor'meB; ear'mSP [Bible]. — Carmelite: kor'mel-ait^; ear'm&l- 

It2 [Bible: a friar of a mendicant order founded at Carmel, Syria, about 1156]. — Car- 
melitess: kdr'mei-cdt''esi; car'mSl-it^'es^ [A nun of the Carmelite order]. 

Carmelus: kar-mi'lus^; ear-meltis^ [Douai Bible]. 

Carmen : kor'men^ ; ear'mSn^ [An opera by Bizet based on Merim4e’s story 

of the same name]. 

Car mi: kdr'moi^; w'mi^ [Bible]. 

Carmichael: ker-mcd'kaP; ear-mi'eaP [Scot, family name]. 

carminative: kar-min'e-tiv^; ear-min'a-tiv-, Standard; C. & W. kar-min'- 
a-tivi; E. kar'min-e-tiv^; I. & St. kdr-mia'a-tivi; M. kdr'mi-ne-tivi; Wr. kar-mia'a- 
tivi [A remedy for flatulence]. 

carmine: kdr'modn^; ear'min^; Standard & C., kor'mm^; E., M., & W. 
(1909), kdr'mini; J., Si., W. (1890), & Wr. kdr'mcdnk Of the earlier lexicographers, 
Perry, Walker, Jones, & Smart accented the ultima; kor-moin'i; Sheridan, Fulton & 
Knight, Enfield, Jameson & Craig, the penult: kdr'moini. 

Carmites: kar'moits^; car'mits^ [Bible], 

Carmonians: kor-mo'm-anz^; caj-mo'ni-ang^ [Apocrypha]. 

Carnalm: kdr'ne-im or kor-ne'im^; c^'na-Im or car-na'im^ [Apocr37pha]. 
Carnarvon: kor-ndrVan^; car-narVon® [Welsh town]. 

Carnatic: kor-nat'ik^ ; cax-nS-t'ic^ [A former division of southern India], 
carnation: kor-ne'^en^; ear-na'shon^. 

Carneades: kor-ni'e-dJz^; car-ne'a-deg^ [Gr. orator, B. C. 213-129]. 
Carnegie: kar-neg'i^; car-nSg'i^: frequently, but erroneously, kor-ne'gi^ 

[Am. ironmaster]. [gem], 

carnelian: kor-niryen^; car-nel'yan^ [A variety of chalcedony cut as a 
Camion: kdr'm-on^; car^ni-bn^ [Apocrypha], 
carnival: kar'm-veB; car'ni-vaP. 

Carnivora: kor-niv'o-re^; car-niv'o-ra^ [An order of mammals]. — car- 
nivore: kor'ni-vori; -car^ni-vor®. — carnivorous: kor-niv'o-rusi; eflr-nlv'o-riis* {Flesh' 
eating]. 

Carnot: kdr'^nb'^; car'^no'^ [1. Fr. revolutionary statesman (1753-1823). 

3. Fr. president (1837-94)]. 

Carnutes: kar-nu'tiz^; car-nu'te§2 [A Celtic people]. 

Carnwath: kam'weth^: -earn'wath^ [Scot, district, village, & bum from 

which an earldom takes its name].* 

Caro^: ke'ro\: ca'ro® [A county^seat in Michigan]. 

2: wolf, dft; bd^k, boot; full, ri|le, cure, but, bfim; 6il, b6y; to, tem; iok; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, §r; full, rOle; but, burn; 
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Caro^; ku'ro^; ca'ro- [It. translator of Vergil (1507-66)]. 
carob: kar'ob^; e^r'ob-; not kor'ob^ [A variety of bean used as fodder], 
carol: kar'oP; ear'oP; not ka-roFk 
Carolina: kar'Viai'na^; e3.r"o-li'na-. 

Caroline^: kar'o-lainb* eJir'o-lin- [A feminine personal name]. Dan. & 

Ger.: ka"ro-li'nai; ca'^ro-ll'iie^; Fr.: ka'^o^lin'i; ■ea''r5"lin'2; D., It., Pg., & Sw. Caro- 
lina: kd"ro"ii'na^; ca"ro-li'na2. 

Caroline^: kar'o-iin^; ear'o-lln^, Standard & C.; I. kar'o-loin^; M, & W. 

kar'D-iainJ- [Pert, to Charles II]. [lina]. 

Carolinian: kar'^o-lin'i-on^ ; eiir"o-lIn'i-an- [Pert, to North or South Caro- 
Carolus: kar'o-lus^; ear'o-lus- [A coin named for a King Charles]. 

Caron: kd^roh'^; ea'^roh'- [Fr. dramatist (1732-99)]. 
carotid: ko-rethd^j ca-rbt'id^ [x^ery of neck], 
carousal; ka-rau'zoP; €a-rou'§aP [Revel]. 

carousel: kar'u-zeP; ear'u-§SF — ^pronounce the s as s [x\ merrysgo^round]., 
Carpaccio: kar-pat'clio^; car-pat'cho^ [It. painter (1450-1522)]. 
Carpathian: kor-pe'fhi-on^; car-pa'thi-an^ [Same as Karpateian]. 
Carpeaux: kdr'^po'^; ear^'po'^ [Fr. sculptor (1827-75)]. 

Carphasalama: kor^fe-saFa-mai; car'^fa-sai'a-ma- [Bible]. 

Carpio, Bernardo del: ber-ndr'do del kor'pi-o^; ber-nar'do d§l ear'pi-o® 
[A semi*mythical Sp. hero of the 9th cent.]. 

Carpmael: korp'meP; c^p^'maF [Eng. family name]. 

Carpocrates: kor-pok'ro-tlz^; car-p5c'ra-te§2 [Founder of a Gnostic sect 

in 2d cent.]. 

Carpocratian: kor'^po-kre'^on^; car^po-cra'shan^ [A member of the 
Gnostic sect founded by Carpocrates]. 

carpus^: kar'pijs^; car'pus^ [The wrist]. 

Carpus^: kor'pus^; car^ptis^ [Bible]. 

Carracesque: kar^o-dhesk'^; cAr"a-chSsk'2 [Characteristic of the Carracci]. 
Carracci; kor-rat'dhi^; c^-rat'chi^ [Family of It. painters (1555-1619)]. 
carrageen; kar^'a-gin'^; cSr^'a-gen'^; not -jln^ [An edible alga]. 

Carrara: kar-rd'ra^; car-raTa® [It. town, famous for marble^quarries]. 
Carras co : ka-rds'ko^ ; ca-ras'co® [In Cervantes" ‘ ^Don Quixote, " ’ a bachelor 

given to practical jolnng], 

carriage: kar'ij^; not kar'ej^. 

Carricksson^Suir: kar"ik=emdhur'^; cArTk^dn^shur'-; not ^su'^ir^ [Ir. city], 
carrier^: kar'i-ar^; cS-r'i-er®. Distinguish from the next [One who carries]. 
Carrier^: kdr'^ye^^; car'^ye'^ [Fr. Jacobin of infamous memory (1756-94)]. 
Carridre; kdr^Vyar'i; car^Vyer'^ [Fr. artist]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fist, wh^t, all; me, g^t, prey, f6rn; hit, ice; i=§; i=S; g6, n6t, 6r, wdn. 
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Caro 

caryatides 


1:3 = final; l = habit; aisle; au = owt; eil; iu = fewd; Cliin; go; o = sing; thin, this. 


carroccio: kar-ro'cho^; -ear-ro'cho- [The chariot on which the standard of 

the medieval republics was borne], 

carromata: kur"o-md'tai; car^o-ma'ta- [Sp., a public cab], 
carrousel: kar'u-z6p; car'u-sel- [Same as carousel], 

Carrufhers: ka-ruth'orz or -ruth'orz^; ea-ruth'er§ or -riith'ers- [A British 

family aa.n.el. * [Eng. town], 

Carshalton: kd-sliSrian^ or kor-^alTan^; -ea-sharton- or car-shiil'ton^ 
Carshena: kar'shi-ne^ or kor-^'no^; car'she-na^ or ciir-she'na^ [Bible]. 
Cartagena: korTe-iFna or (Sp.) kdr'Ta-he'na^; car"ta-ge'na or (Sp,) 

€ar"tu-hs''nii- [Sp, seaport], 

Cartaphilus: kor-tafVlus^; car-t2.fh-liis- [In Christian story, a servant of 
Pilate who struck Christ while on His way to execution], 

carte blanche [Fr.]: kdrt bldhsh^; cart blahgh- [A free hand or uncondi- 
tional permission to do as one pleases]. 

cartesdejsvisite [Fr.]: kurt'=^d8=vi-zit'^; cart'==de*vi-§it'2 [A visit ing:= card], 
cartel [Fr.]: kar'teP; car'tgl-. Of the modern dictionaries aU, except 

Worcester (1859), indicate the stress on the first syllable, a practise first noted by 
Bailey (1742) and follow^ed by Johnson (1755), Perry (1775), Enfield (1807), Craig 
(1836), and Webster (1847). Of the earlier lexicographers, Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) 
placed the stress on the last syllable [An agreement concerning prisoners of war, etc.]. 

Cartesian: kor-tl'sdn^; car-te'zhan^ [Pertaining to Descartes]. 

Carthage: kdr'fhij^; -car'thag^; 7iot kar'thej^ [Anc. country and city of 
northern Africa]. 

Carthaginian: kor'^fha-jin'i-en^; ear^tha-gin'i-an^ [Native of Carthage], 

Carthusian: kar-thiu'sen^; car-thu'zhan^ [Pert, to (1) the monastery of 
Chartreuse or to the members of the religious order inhabiting it; (2) the Charter- 
house, London, or its school], 

Cartier: kor^e'^; caj-'^tye'^ [Fr. navigator (1491-1557)]. 

cartilage: kor'ti-hj^; car'ti-lag^; not kor'til-ej^ [Elastic animal tissue]. — 
cartilaginous: kar"ti-laj'i-nnsi; ear"ti-15,g'i-niis2. 

carton: kor'tani or kor'ten^; ear'ton^ or car'tbn^ [A fine pasteboard]. 

cartoueh: kdr-tush'^; car-tugih'^, Standard, C., E., L, St., &W.] M. kar- 
tush'i; Wr, k&r-tuch'i [1. A tablet or scroll. 3. A cartridge], 

cartridge: kor'tnj^; car'tridg^j not kart'rijk 

caruncle: kar'uq-kl^ or k 8 -rui 3 'kP; caUfin-cP or ea-rtin'eP. The first pro- 
nunciation indicated here prevails in the United States, the second is preferred in Great 
Britain. 

Caruso: ka-ru'zo^; ea-ru'§oA* not ka-ru'so^ — It. 5 between vowels is usually 

pronounced as 2 , but there are some exceptions [It, singer (1874-1921)1. 

Cary: keTP; ca'ry^ [Am. poets of the 19th cent.]. 

caryatides: karVath-dizi; cHr'^y-^tfi-des^ [Columns in the form of draped 

female figures: from the women of Caryse, aXaconian town]. 


2: wolf, dft; book, b«ot; full, rule, cflre, bfit, bUrn; Oil, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



caryatids 

castellan 
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1: ortistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rflle; but, b^Bm; 


caryatids: karVat'idz^; Same as caetatides.- 

Carysfort: kar^is-fart^; eS-r'ys-fort^ [A reef in Fla.]. 

Casablanca: ka'^za-bl-aii'ka^; ea'^sa-bi-an'ea^ [Fr. naval hero (1752-98)]. 
Casal Maggiore: ka-sdl' mad-jo're'; ea-sal' mad-go'rc^ [It. city]. 
Casaloth: kas'e-lefh^; e5,s'a-16th2 [Douai Bible]. 

Casas (Las): ka'sas^; ca'sas^ [Span, missionary (1474-1566)]. 

Casas Grandes: ka'sas gron'des^; ea'sas gran'des^ [Mex. village]. 

Casati: ka-sa'tlS' ca-sa'ti^ [It. explorer in Africa (1838-1902)]. 

Casaubon: ko-so'ben or {F.) ka^zo^eh'^; ca-sa'bon or (F.) €a^§o"b6h'2 
{Swiss scholar]. 

cascade: kas-ked'^; eSs-cad'^; not kas'ked^ [Waterfall]. 

cascara: kas-ka'ra^; eas-ca'ra^; not kas'ka-raj; nor kas-ke'ra^ [A cathartic]. 

Caschcasch: ka^'ka^^; eSsh^eash^ [In the ‘‘Arabian Nights,” a himch- 

backed genius}. 

caseine: ke'si-in^; ca'se-ln^. 

Casella: ka-zeka^; €a-§glV [A musician and friend of Dante, 13th cent.], 
casement: kes'ment^; cas'mgnt^, Standard^ E., St., & W.; C. & M. kes'- 

manti; J. k^z'menti; TTr. kez'manti. Perry first indicated the preference noted above; 
Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Fulton & Knight, Jameson, Knowdes, and Smart all indicated 
kez'manti. 

caseous: ke'si-us^: ca'se-iis^, Standard, C., M., W., & TFr.; E. kes'e-us^; 

jT. St. kS'sI-usi [Pert, to cheese]. 

cashew: ka-^u'^; ca-shu'^J not ke'^u^; nor ka^'u^ [An Am. tree]. 

cashmere^: ka^h'mir^; -eSsh'mer^. An alternative ka^-mir'^ is noted by 
M. & Wr.\ W. gives also kas'h'^mir'i. 

Cashmere^: ka^-mir'^; cS-sh-mer'^. Same as Kashmir. 

Casimir:*P6rier: ka'^zi'^mir'^pe'^rye'^ ; €a"'§i‘'inir':=pe‘'ryg'2 [Fr. statesman 
(1847-1907) ; president of France (1894-95)]. 
casino: ka-srno^; ca-si'no^ [A public building used for entertainments]. 
Caslphia: ka-sifVa^; ca-slf'i-a^ [Bible], 
cask: kask^; See ask. 

casket: kas'ket^; c^'kSt^. 

Casleu: kas'liu^; cSslu* [Apocrypha]. 

Casluhim: kas'lu-him or kas-lu'him^j cSs'lij-hlm or cSs-I^'liim® [Bible]. — 
Casluim: kaslu-imi; e&sdv-lm* {Douai Bible]. 

Casphon: kas'fen^; cSs'fBn^ [Apocrypha]. 

Casphor: kas'fer^; cas'f5r- [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. Same as Casphon. 
Caspin: kas'pin^; cSs-pin^ [Apocrypha]. Same as Caspis. 

Caspis: kas'pis^; cSs'pis® [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 
casque: kask^; cask^ [A helmet]. 

2: iirt, ipe, fSt. fare, fast, what, all; me, get, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I=e; go, n6t, 6r, w6n, 


330 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; In = feud-, cfhin; go; p 


caryatids 

castellan 

^ suig; €hin, this. 


Cassagnac: ka'^sa^'nyak'^; [Fr. journalist (1S43-1904)]. 

cassation: ka-se^^sn^J cS^-sa^shon" [Annul m ent] . 

cassava: ka-saA'a^; e^-sa'va^ Standard & C.; E. kas-sa've^; 1. kas-seVa^; 
M & Tf ri909) kd-sa'v6i; St. ka-sa'vai; w. (1900) kas'a-va; Wr. kss-se'vak Spelling 
it cassavi’ Walker pronounces it kas'sa-ve^, and cassada; kas'sa-da^ [An Am. shrub 
from which tapioca is obtained]. 

Cassel: kas'eP; eas'gP; not kas-sel'i [Pms. city]. 

casserole [Fr.]: kas's-roP; cSs'e-roP, Standard & C.; J. kas-rol'i; .V. kas- 

ar-ohi; V. kas'i-rolk Commonly used in cookery with a prefixed en: an^; iins [A 
stew*pan or dish cooked or served therein]. 

cassia: ka^'i 

si-e^' /. & iSf. . - . . 

American and Scottish usage preference is given t t- - v' 

first syllable, but that in English use it retains the sound it has in see. Earher Eng. 
usage, as indicated by Bailey (1732) and Joh^on (1755), merely noted the accent on 
the first sj'llable. Perry (1775) pronounced the word kas'^ai; Walker (1798), kasb - 
^-ai [A plant producing cinnamon]. 

Cassius: kas'silzM eSs'silz^; not kas'i-lisi; «as'i-lls=* [Scot, earldom originating 

from a village in Ayrshire]. See Alcestee, Anstruther, BEAUCHAMPt Belvoie. 

cassimere: kas'i-mir^; cSsTmer^ [Woolen cloth], 
cassino: ka-si'no^; ca-si'no^. Same as casino. 

Cassio: kasEh-o^; c3.sh'i-o2 [A lieutenant in Shakespeare’s Othello]. 

Cassiope: ka-sai'o-pi^; ca-si'o-pe^ [In Gr. myth, the wife of Cepheus and 
mother of Andromeda]. See the variant forms that follow. — Cassiopea: kas"i-o-pI'- 
yai; eas"i-o-pe'ya2. game as Cassiopeia.— Cassiopeia; kasVo-pi'ysi; eas^i-o-pe'ya^ 
[Cassiope as a constellation]. 

Cassius: ka^'us^; cUsh'iis^ [Rom. general, B. C. 42]. 

Cassivelaunus: kasT-vi-le'nxjs^; cas"i-ve-la'ntis- [British king who sub- 

mitted to Caesar, B. C. 54]. 

cassowary: kas'o-we-ni; ^jasVwa-ry^ [An ostrich^like bird], 
cast (v. & n.)i kasti; cast^. See note under ask. 

Castalia: kas-te'h-e^* cSs-ta'li-a^ [Gr. fountai:^ sacred to Apollo & the 

Muses]. [nut]. 

Castanea: kas-te'm-a^; cSs-ta'ne-a^ [A genus of trees including the chest- 
castanet: kas'te-net^; c^Ta-nSt^ Standard, C., E., TF,, & TFr.; 1 . & St. 

kas'ta-neti; M. kas'te-mtk An alternative pronunciation, indicating primary stress 
on the ultima, is noted by Standard, M„ & W. Johnson (1755) accented the penult, 
kas-tan'eti; Walker the antepenult, kas'ta-neti [A pair of clappers used in singing 
and dancing]. 

caste: kast^; cast^. 

Castelar: kasT^lor'^; cas^'tg-lar'^ [Sp. statesman (1832-99)]. 

Castellamare: kas-telTa-mdTeS* cas-t^Fla-ma're^ [Sicihan seaport]. Cas- 

tellammaret' 

castellan: kasTe-bn^; cSsT^lan® [The warden of a castle]. 


3: wolf, dft; bdbk, b^t; fijU, r^lle, cGre, bCit, bam; 6il, b6y; go, |rem; ipk; thin, this. 
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catchup 

1; arti;.ao, art; fat, fire; fast; get, prey; hit , police; obey, go; net, dr; fall, rule; but, bara; 

Castellane (dej: da kas'^teriun'i; eas'^tSllan'- [Fr. city], 
castellate: kas^te-let^; 

Castelnau: kas'^tel'^no'S €as"t61"no'2 [Fr. soldier (1520-92)]. 
caster, castor; kast'ar^ -er^; cast'er-, -or-, 
castigate: kas'ti-gSt^; cds^ti-gat- [To discipline; thrash], 
castigation: kas'''ti-ge'shan^; cils^tl-ga'shon^. 

Castiglione: kas"ti-lyo'nei; casTi-iyo'ne^ [It. painter (1616-70)]. 
Castile^: kas-til'i; cas-til'- [Former Sp. kingdom], 
castlle^: kas-tlF^; eas-til'-; not kas'tiF [A variety of soap]. 

Castillah kas-til'a^; cas-tll'a- [Am. rubber=producing tree]. 

Castilla^: kas-tilVaS cas-tiFya- [Peruv. patriot (1796-1867)]. 
castle: kas'F; eas'l- — the t is silent. See ask. [derived]. 

Castlereagh: kas'l-re^; eas'l-re^ [Ir. town whence a Brit, viscoimtcy is 
castor^: kas'ter or -ter^; cas'tor- [1. A beaver. 2. An oil]. 

Castor^: kas'ter^ or -tor^: -eas'tor- or -tbr^ [1. In Gr. myth, a son of Jupiter 
and Leda, 2. One of the two brightest stars in the constellation Gemini. See Pollijx. 
3. Bible]. 

castrate: kas'tretS* c^ts'trat- [To emasculate; geld]. — castration: kas- 

tre'^beni; eris-tra'vShon2.--castrato [It.]; kas-tra'toi; eas-tra'to^ [A man who has 
been emasculated in boyhood to preserve a soprano voice]. 

Castren: kas-trenb' cas-tren'-; 7iot kas'tran^ [Fin. philologist (1813-52)]. 
castrensian: kas-tren'shan^; cSls-trSn'shan^ [Pert, to camp]. 

Castro: kas'tro^; c^'tro-; not kas'tro^ [Pres, of Venezuela, 1899-1909]. 

Castrucci: kas-trut'ehi^; cas-trut'chP. In It. cc before i is pronounced 
as ch or tsh. See the next entry. [It. musician (ib90-1769).] 

Castruccio: kas-trut'(5ho^; cas-trpt'cho^. In It. c preceding a, o, or w, is 
not pronounced as ch. To indicate this sound the vowel i is inserted between them; 
as cia, do, cm, w’hich are pronounced chub cTioi, dhuk [It. general (1283?-1328).] 

casual: kas'u-aP or kaz'iu-aP; cilzh'u-aP or c^z'u-al. — casualty: kas'u- 

cazh'Tji-al-ty2. * 

casuist: kas'u-ist^; ciizVu-ist-, Standard; C. & TF. kas'yu-ist^; E. & ikf. 

kazVn-isti; I. kaz^yu-ist^; iit. kaj'yu-ist^; Wr. ka 3 ''ya-istk Perry (1775) kaz'u-isti; 
Walker (1791) kas^iu-ist^. In pronouncing the derivatives cas"u-is'tlc, cas''''u-is''- 
tics, and cas'u-ist-ry follow the pronunciation of the parent word. 

catabasion: kat'^e-be'si-an^; ciit"a-ba'si-on^ [A vault under an altar], 
catabasis: ke-tab'e-sis^; ca-tiib'a-sis- [A descent or decrease], 
catabiosis: kat"a-bai-6'sis^; cat"a-bi-6'sls2 [Term used in physiology], 
catabolic: kat'VbeFiki; cS-F'a-bSl'ic^ [Pert, to catabolism], 
catabolism: ka-tab'o-lizm^; ca-tS-b'o-llsm^ [Destructive metabolism]. See 

METABOUSM. 

catacbresis: kat"a-krVsis^; c^t'^a-ere'sis^ [The mixed use of metaphors]. 

2: art, SLpe, f^t, fare, f^t, wh^t, all; me, get, prgy, fern; hit, ice; i=€; S=5; go, not, or, w6d 



m 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


CasteDane 

catchup 


1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; itt = fi-ad; Chin; go; p = sing; fliin, Uiis. 

cataclasm: kat's-klazm'; cat'a-ela§m= [A violent disruption), 
cataclysm: kat's-klizm'; cit'a-clysm- [An overwhelming flood), 
catacomb: kat'e-komi; ^at'a-com^ [A tunneldike burying^place). 
catacoustics: kat"8-kus'tiksL cat'a-cusTicsL In Eng. kat-a-kau'stiksi 

is preferred and is the only pronunciation indicated by Murray. 

catafalque: kat'a-falk^; cilt'a-falk^ [A scaffold or platform for a coffin]. 

catalepsy: kat'a-lep-si^; cdt'a-lSp-sy^ [A nervous affection]. 

catalo: kat'e-lo^; cSt'a-lo^ [A hybrid quadruped the offspring of a buffalo 

and a domestic cow]. 

catalogs catalogue: kat^e-log^j c2<t^a-16g“ the o is short and the U6 

silent. Compare brogue. 

catalpa: ka-tal'pe^; ca-takpa^ [One of various trees], 
catalysis: ka-tal'i-sis^; ca-tttry-sis^ [A chemical change due to contact 
action]. — catalytic: kat"a-lit'ikh €at"a-15't'i€2. 
catamaran: kat^'e-me-ran'^; ctit^'a-ma-riin'-, Standard, C., M., & Wr,] 

E. kat'e-msr-ani; I. & St, kat"a-ma-ran'i; TTr. kat-a-me-ran'i [A form of raft for 
life>*sa\'ing]. 

Catania: ka-teffii-ei or {It.) ka-td'ni-a^; ca-ta'ni-a^ or {It.) ca-ta'ni-a^ 

[Sicilian seaport]. 

cataphasia: kat^a-fe'si-e^; cat^'a-fa'shi-a^ [A derangement of speech], 
cataphract: kat'a-frakt^; c^t'a-fract^ [Ancient armor], 
catarrh: ka-tor'^; ca-tar'^; not ka-tdr'ra^ [Secretion from a mucous mem- 
brane], 

catastasis: ka-tas'ta-sis^; ca^tas'ta-sfs^; 7iot ka-tas-te'sis^ [The third part 

of an ancient drama; in rhetoric, the exordium]. 

catastrophe: ka-tasTro-fi^; ca-tas'tro-fe^ [A disastrous event; also, the 

final event of a drama]. 

catastrophic: kat'^a-strefik^; cat'Vstrdf'ic^ [Pert, to catastrophe]. 
Catawba: ks-to'be^; ca-ta'ba^; 7iot ke-tau'bai [1. An American Indian. 
3. A grape. 3. A wine]. 

catch {v, & n.): kadh^; c^ch^: so pronounced in Shakespeare’s day, if we 

may rely ,on his riming it with 7naich. 

Baptista: The gain I seek is — quiet in the match. 

Gkemio; No doubt but he hath got a quiet catch. 

Tajtiinp of the Sinew (1594> act ii, sc, i, 1, 333. 

We hear at the present day. and sometimes Irom the lips of educated men, the verb 
“catch” pronounced as ketch. . . Yet there is every reason to believe that until a compar- 
atively late period it was the common pronunciation of the word. . . Nares [1784] had clearly 
heard of no other way of pronouncing it. . . Walker censured this usage. . . Buchanan 
[1757] long before Walker . . . had stoutly maintained the sound of a, not only in "catch" 
but in “any.” 

T. R. Lounsbury The Standard of Pronvnciaiion in English, ch. 2, p. 172-174 [H. ’04] 

catchup: kadh'up^; cEch'up^. The form ketchup is pronounced in the 

same way [A word adapted from the Amoy (China) dialect M-tsiap, brine of pickled 
fish, it was first used for an East^Ind. pickle; now, for a spiced condiment for meats]. 


2: wQlf, dg; bdbk, b^t; full, rule, cure, but, bftm; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



m 


catechesis 
cauk 

1: artistic, art; fat, f5.re; fast; get, pri^y; Mt, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, rflle; but, burn; 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


eatechesis: katVki'sis^: -eS-t^e-ee'sis^ [Oral instruction]. — catechetlc, 
catechetical: kat'^i-ket'ikb -i-kaU; cut'''e-e6t'i€2, -i-eal^.— catechism: kat'i-kizmi; 
eit'e-cLsins — the e is weak as in “valley,” not as in “eel.” — catechization, catechisa- 
tion: kat^i-ki-ze'slisni or -kcd-ze'sbsni; cat^I-ei-za'shon^ or -ei-za'shon^, — catechize, 
catechise: katVkoizi; cat'e-eiz^. 

catechu: kat'i-6hu^; cat'e-chu^ Standard & W.\ C. & E. kat'e-dku^; L 
kat'i-s'hui; M. kat'i-sbu^; St. kat'e-sliui; Wt. kat'a-kiuk The e in this word is some- 
times erroneously indicated long as in “eel”; it should be pronounced as e in “valley.” 
[An extract from several Easb'lnd. or Afr. plants.] 

catechumen: katVkiu'men^; cUt'Vcu'mSn- — ^pronounce the antepenult 
€ as e in “valley”; not as in “eel” [One under instruction in the elements of Chris- 
tianity!. 

categorem: kat'i-go"rem^; cS-t'e-go'^rgm^ [A word that may be used by 
itself]. --categorema tic: kat"i-g6"n-mat'iki; ^t'"e-go^re-mat'ie2. Note the various 
syllables that are stressed. 

categorical: katVgerh-kaP; cat^'e-gSr^i-caF [Pert, to a category]. 

category; kat'i-go-nb* cat'e-go-ry^ [A comprehensive class of things]. 

Catelet: ku^ta-le'^; ca^'te-le'^; not kat'a-let^ [Fr. city on the Aisne]. 

catena [L.]: ka-ti'ns^; ca-te'na^; not ke-te'na^ [A chain, as of events, ex- 

cerpts, etc.]. 

catenary: kat'i-ne-n^; -eat'e-na-^^ Standard] C. kat'i-m-ri^; E. kat'e- 
nar-ji; J. kat'I-nar-ii; M. ka-tl'na-rii; St kat'e-ne'riM TFr. kat'i-na-ni [Relating to a 
catena or mathematical curve]. 

cater: ke'tar^; ca'ter^ [To provide food or entertainment]. 

catersjcornered: keTar^ker^'nard^ or kat'e:»ker"nard^; ca'ter^cor^'nerd^ or 

■cat^e'cor^nerd®. In Eng. the second pronunciation prevails [Placed comerwise]. 

caterpillar; kat'ar-piPar^; cat'er-pfl'''ar2; not ke'tar-piF'er^ [Larva, as of a 

butterfly or moth]. 

caterwaul: kat'or-weP; cS,t'er-waP; not kat'ar-waul^ [The cry of a cat]. 

Catesby: kets'bx^; cats'by^; not ke'taz-bi^ [Eng. family name]. 

Catha: ke'tha^; ca'tha^; not kath'a^ [N.^Afr. shrub]. 

Cathari: kath'a-roi^; c^th'a-ri^ [Any one of several religious sects claim- 

ing purity of life or doctrine]. 

catharism: kathVrizm^; cath'a-rism® [The act of cleansing]. — catha- 
rize: kath^a-roizi; cSth'a-rizS [To purify]. 

catharsis: ka-thar'sis^; ca-thar'sis^ [Cleansing]. — carthartic: ke-fhdr'- 

tik^; ca-thar^'tic*. 

Cathay: ka-fhe'^; ca-tha'^; not kafh'e^. [China], 

cathedra: ka€hh-dra^; cath'e-dra^, Standard, C., & W. (1900); E, kath'- 

ed-rai; J. ka-thed'ra^; M.y W. (1909), & Wr. ka-thi'drei; St ka-thi'dra^ [The l^one, 
see, or dignity of a bishop]. 

Catherine: kathh-rin^; cS<th'e-rln® [A feminine personal name]. Dan. & 
Ger, Catharine: kd'^ta-ri'nei; ca'^ta-ri'ne*; Pg., kd^ta-ri'nai; ea^ta-rl'ni®; It. Cate- 
rina: ka'^te-ri^na^; ca^te-n^'nl*; Fr. Catherine: kd'*’ta-rin'i; -cS.'^te-rin'S; Cata- 
rina; ka^ta-ri'na^; ea^ta-ri'na®. For Rus., see Ekaterina, and Sw., see ILitarina. 


2: art, iti)e, fSt, f&re, f^t, what, all; mS, g6t, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=g; I=g; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn* 



^ 4 ^ 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


eatechesis 

cauk 


1:8 = final; I = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; «5hin; go; rj = siuj?; fhin, this. 


catheter: kafh'i-tar^; eSith'e-ter-; not kathl-tar^, as the e of the penult is 

short and weak, not long [A surgical instrument]. 

cathodal: kafhL'o-deP; eath'o-daP; Twt ka-fho'daP [Pert, to a cathode], 

cathode: kafh'od^; cilth'od^; woi ka-thod'^ [An electrode], — cathodic: 
ke-thedfik^; ca-thbd'ic^; not ks-€ho'dik^ [Pert, to a cathode]. 

Catholic: kath'o-iik^; cS-th'o-lie-; not kafh'a-hk^; nor kath'hk^, both of 

which are far too frequently heard even from the educated on both sides of the Atlantic, 

Catholicism: ka-£heri-sizm^; ca-thdl'i-^fgm^. Webster (1S2S) noted 

kathVla-sizmb notwithstanding that Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Perry (1775), 
Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Piilton & Knight (1S02), Jameson 
(1827), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849), all indicated the stress on the antepenult, a 
practise followed by Standard, C., E., I., M., St., & Wr. In Goodrich’s edition of 
Webster (1847) the preference was given to this accentuation, but the other was 
retained as permissible and kept until 1864, when it was dropped by Noah Porter. 

Catholicize: ka-fhel'i-scdz^; ca-thSl'i-giz^. 

Cathos: kd"t6s'i; cantos'- [Ln Moliere’s Les Precieuses Ridicules^ a silly 

girl whose head is turned by reading novels]. 

Cathua: ka-fhu'a^; ca-thu'a^ [Apocrypha], [cent.]. 

Catiline: kath-loin^j not kat'i-lin^ [Rom. conspirator of the 1st 

Catinat: kd''ti''nd'^; ca'Ti^na'^ [Fr. marshal (1637-1712)]. 
cation: kat'oi-an^; cSlt^i-on^; not ke'^en^ [A positive ion], 

Cato: keTo^; ca'to^; not kd'to [Roman patriots: (1) 234-149 B. C.; (2) 

95-46 B. (j.]. — Catonian: ke-to'm-ani; ca-to'ni-anS; not ke'to-nysni. 

Catskill: kats'kiP; cSts'kll^. Compare Kaaterskill. 
catsup: kat'supb* c^t'stip^. See catchup. Y. state]. 

Cattaraugus: kat^e-re'gus^; cS,t"a-ra'giis2; not -rau'gus^ [A county in 
Cattaro; ka~td'ro^; c2,-ta'ro^ [Austr. district and spt.]. 

Catullus: ke-tuFus^; ca-tiil'tis^ [Rom. lyric poet (B. C, 87-45?)]. 

Caucasian: ke-ke'^en^; ca-ea'shan^; Standard ke-ka^'en^; ca-cSsh'an^; 
C. ke-ke'^hreni; E. ke-ke'zi-ani; I. k©-ke'^-ani; Jkf. ke-ke'^an^; St. ke-ke'si-ani; 
W. ke-ke’'^ani; Wr. ke-kg'siani [I. a. Belonging to the Caucasus. II. n. A member 
of the white branch of the human species]. 

Caucasus: ke'ka'sus^; ca'-ea-siis^ [European mountain range]. 

Cauchon: ko'^^oh'^; co'^ghdri'^ [Fr. churchman ( -1442)]. 
caucus: ke'kus^; ca'-ciis^. 

cauda [L.J: ke'de^; ca'da^ [A tail], — caudal: ke'daP; ca'daP. — caudate: 

ke'dSti; ca-'^dat^. 

caudex [L,] : ke'deks^; ca'dSks^ [A stem; also, the trunk of the spinal cord], 
eauf: keU; caP; noi kauf^ [1. A cage for preserving fish. 2. A basket for 

hoisting co^ or ore]. 

Caughnawaga: k6"nd-wd'g8^; ©^"na-wa'ga^ [Canadian townl. 
cauk: kek^; See calk. 


2: w^lf, dft; bd&k, boot; fuU, rule, ciire, bUt, bUrn; 6il, bfiy; go, gem; iuk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


caul: kSB; eaF [.to amnion], [Xapoleomo wars], 

Caulaincourt (dej: da ko^lan'^kur^^; de €o''liiri"kur'2 [Two Kr. soldiers in 
cauldron: kel'dran^; eal'dron- [A caldron], 
caulicle: ke'ii-kl^; cali-cP [L., a small stem]. 

cauliflower: keki--flau"ar^ or ko'li-flau''ar^ ; caFi-flow^er^ or caT-flow^er^. 
Of the modern dictionaries Standard, C., E., d/., & IT. place the primary accent 

after the u, while St & TFr., following Perry (1775) and Walker (1791), place it after 
the 1: kelh-flau-er^ a pronunciation more frequently heard to*day. 

caulk: kak^; cak- — the I is silent. See calk. 

Caura: kauTa^; cou'ra- [\"enez, territory and river]. 

Caurus [L.]: ka'rus^; ca'rtls^ [Anc. Rom. name for the northwest wind]. 

causal; kez'aF; cas'aP [Pert, to cause]. — causality: ke-zal'i-ti^; ca-s^'- 
i-ty2. — causation:' ke-ze'sh-eni; ca-sa'shon^. — causative: koz^’a-tiv^; c^'a-tlv^' 

cause: kez^ j — the s has the sound of z in this word and its derivatives, 

causerie [Pr.]; k6z"ri'^; €5§"re'- [Conversational criticism], 
causeuse [Fr.]: ko"zuz'^; co^siig'^ [A sofa^like seat for two persons], 
causeway: kez'we^; casVa^. 

caustic: kes'tik^; sometimes erroneously pronounced kes-tik'^. 

Cauterets; kd^ta-re'^; coTe-re'^ [Fr. health resort], 
cauterism: ke'tar-izm^; ea'ter-igm^. — cauterize: ke'tar-oiz^; ca'ter-iz®. 
Oauterskill: ke'tarz-kiP; ca'terg-kil^. Same as Kaaterskill. 

Cautin: kau-tin'^; cou-tin'^; not ke'tm^ [Chilean prov. & river]. 

caution: ke'shan^; ca'shon^. — cautionary: ke'^an-e-n^; ca'shon-a-ry^* 
not ke'shan-o-ni ; nor ke'^an-ni. — cautious: ke'^usi; ca'shfis^. " ’ 

cava^: ke'va^; ca'va^ [In anatomy, a cavity, tube, or channel], 

Cava^: kdVa^; ca'va- [It. city]. 

Cavagnari: kd'^va-nyd'rii; caVa-nya'ri^ [Brit, envoy (1841-79)]. 

Cavaignac: kdVd'^nydk'^; caVa'^nyae'^: not kd^Ve'^nyok'*: nor ka'^ven- 
yak'i [Fr. statesman (1853-1905)]. 

caval: ke'veP; ca'vaP [Pert, to a cava]. ^ 

cavalcade: kav'^el-ked'^; c^v'^al-cad'^ Standard & W.; C. & ilT. kav-al- 

ked"i; E. & St kav'el-k^i; J, kav-al-ked'i; Wr. kav-al-ked'k Bailey (1732), Johnson 
(1755), <fe Perry (1777), indicated the tiltima as the stressed syllable; Walker stressed 
the firat syllable as well as the last, but remarked that this and other polysyllabic words 
“may all be pronounced with one accent, and that on the last syllable, without the 
least deviation from propriety.” A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, note 524 [1791]. 

cavaletta [It.] : kdVa-let'ta^; caVa-lSt'ta^ [A melody imitating a galloping 

horse]. 

cavalier^: kav^e-lir'^; c^v'^a-ler'^. 

Cavalier^: kd'Vd^'lye'i; caVaTye'^ [Fr. Calvinistic leader (1681-1740)]. 
eavallard: kav*'al-ydrd'^: c^v'^al-yard'^, Standard & TF.; C. kav-a-lydrd'^: 

J. kav-al-lard'i; M, kav-e-idrd'i; Wr. kav-el-lard^i (A caravan of pack-horses or mules]. 
2: art, Spe, fit, fare, fast, what, ah; me, gfet, prfiy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; S-6; gd, n6b, 6r, wdn. 



U5 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


caul 

cavoscope 


1: 3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iu = ftud; chin; go; D = sing; fhin, this. 


Cavalleria Rusticana: ka'^val-le-ri'a rus"tl-kd'na^; ca^val-le-rra rus'''ti- 

€ii'na2; not, as frequently heard, ka\^'o-ii'ra rus"ti-ka'nai [An opera by Mascagni]. 

cavally: ka-vaki^; ca-vaky- [An American fish], 
cavalry: kav'al-rP; €3.v'al-r3^". 

Cavan: kav'an^; cav'an-; not ka-van'^ [Ir. county & town]. 

Cavanagh: kav'd-ne^; cav'a-na- [Ir. family name], 
cavate: ke'vet^; ca'vat- [To hollow out; excavate]. 

Cavatina [It.]: ka'Va-ti'na^; ca'Va-ti'na^ [A short musical piece], 
cavatlon: ke-ve'sUan^; ca-va'shon** [The act of excavating]. 


cave: kev^; cav^. 

caveat: ke'vi-at^; ca've-at^ [A legal warning]. 

Cavell (Edith): kavT; cS,vT [Eng. nurse shot, Oct. 13, 1915, by the 

Germans for aiding their enemies to escape]. 

Cavendish: kav'en-di^^; cav'Sn-dish- [Eng. family name]. 

cavernous: kav'am-us^; efiv'ern-tis-. 

caviar, caviare: kav Vdr'k; c^v^i-ar'^ Standard) C. & 1. kav-i-ar'^ ; E. & St. 
kav'i-ari; 31. kav-i-ar'^; W. kav^'i-dr'i; Tvr. ka-vir'i. The pronunciation of this word 
has been modified from time to time to conform with its spelling In 1590 Giles 
Fletcher, English ambassador to Russia, wrote it cavery; Shakespeare, in “Hamlet,” 
act ii, sc. 2, spelled it cauiarie (1602). Beaumont & Fletcher in “The Nice Valour or 
Passionate Madman” (1616) rimed it with vary: 

Laugh — wide, loud, and vary — . . , 

One that never tasted caveare. Act v, 1. 353. 

John Bullokar, in his “English Expositour or Compleat Dictionary” (1616), rendered 
it cauearee; Skelton wrote it caviary in 1620 and Bacon, caueary in 1626. Other forms 
were caveare (1620), cavedr (1628), cavere (1663), cavayer (1680), caveer (1680), and 
caviare (1G9S). Dr. Murray cites Swift (1730) as riming the word with cheer: 

And, for our home-bred British Cheer 

Botargo, Catsup, and Caveer. Panegyr. Dean. 

Bailey (1724) spelled the word caviary; later, caveer and stressed the first; kav'i-ar-ii, 
and the second after the r: ka-vlr'i. Johnson (1755) noted the spelling caviare, & 
indicated the stress on the ultima; Buchanan (1757) spelled the word caveer & pro- 
nounced it accordingly; W. Johnston (1764) preferred cavear & Ash (1775) cavier. 
Perry (1777) pronounced caviare: kav-i-ar'^; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), & Reid (1844) indicated ka-vlr'i; Knowles (1835) 
noted kav-yar'’h and Smart (1840), kav-yer'i. Goodrich (1847), preferring the spelling 
caviare, pronounced it ke-vlr'i, and indicated caviar as kav'i-ari; Webster (1890-1900) 
did the same, but in 1909 the new editors of that work indicated caviar as the pre- 
ferred signing & noted the pronunciation given above. If the foregoing records of 
Eng. lexicography may be trusted, the pronunciation of this word has not been indi- 
cated as consisting of four syllables since 1728. [A relish of- sturgeon-roe,] 

cavil: kav'il^; «S,vfiP. 

Cavite: ka-viTe^; ^a-vi'te^ [Prov. & city of the Philippines]. 

cavort: ka-vert'^; ca-vort'^ [To prance; curvet]. 

cavoscope: kav'o-skop^; cav'o-scop^; not ke'vo-skop^ [An electrical ap- 

paratus to examine cavities of the bodyl. 


B: wQlf, dft; bd^>k, bo&t; full, rple, cure, bikt, bum; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



Cavour 

Celia 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 




1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, rule; but, bOrn; 


Cavour (di): di ka-vur'i; di €a-vur'^ [It. statesman (1810-01;]. 
cavy: ke'vn^; [A guinea-pig]. 

Cawdor: ko'der^ or ke^der^; ea'dor^ or ea'dor^ [Scot, parish & castle that 
figures in Shakespeare’s “iMaebeth”]. [Reliqxieal. 

Cawline: kelciin^; ca'lin- [A hero in an old Eng. ballad, especially Percy’s 
Cawnpur: ken-pur'^; e^-pur'^ [District and town in British India]. 
Caxines: ka'hi-nes^; ea'hi-nes^ [A cape in the Bay of Algiers]. 

Caxton: kaks'tan^; c^iks'ton^ [Eng. printer (1422-91)]. 

cayenne: ke-en'^; ca'Sn^ Standard, E,, A/., TF.,&TFr.; C.& St. ke-yen'^; 
I. kai-en'i — the last was favored by Earnshaw about 1S20 [A variety of pepper]. 

Cayenne: ke-en' or kd^ysn'^; ca-Sn' or [Capital of Fr. Guiana], 

cayman: ke'msn^; ca'man- [An alligator]. 

Caymans: kod'manz^; €l'man§- [Group of islands in B. W. I.]. 

Cayster: ke-is'tar^; ca-j;^s'ter2 [River in Asia Minor]. 

Cayuga: ka-yu'ga^; ca-yu'ga^JA county & lake in N. Y. State], 
cayuse: koi-yHs^^; cy-y\;s'2 [A bronco]. 

cazador [Sp.]: kd'^za-dor'^; €a"za-d 5 r '2 [A foraging ant: Peruvian name]. 
Cazalla de la Sierra: ka-fhdkyci de la sl-er'a^; ea-thal'ya de la si-er'a [Sp. 

town]. 

cazi: kd'zP; ea'zi^; not ka'zP [An Islamic official]. 

cazo [Sp.]: ka'fho^; ea'tho^ [A vessel used in metallurgy]. 

cead mille failte [Ir.]; kad ini'la fePte’-; tM mi'le fal'te^ [“One hundred 

thousand welcomesl”]. 
cease: sls^; ges®. 

Cebu; s^bu'S* ge-bu'^ [Island & city in the Philippines]. 

CecU^: ses'iP or si'sil^; gSg'il or ce'giP [A masculine personal name]. D. 
Cecilias: se-sril-us^; ce-cril-VsS; Fr, C#cile: se'^sll'i; 

Cecil®: sesffi or si'sil^; gSg'il or ge'gil® [Eng. family name]. 

Cecilia: si-sil'i-a^; ge^lFi-a® [A feminine personal name]. D. Cecilia: 

5 e-cril-a 2 ; Fr. Cecile; se'^sfl'i; Ger. Caecilia: tse-tsI^li-a^* tsg- 

t^'li-a*; It. Cecilia: dhe-dhl'll-ai; chg-ehili-a^; Sp. £he-€hl'li-a^; the-thl'll-a*. In 
Italian, c or cc, before e or i, is pronounced as dh; in Spanish, c, before e or i, is pro’ 
noTinced £h, but in Sp. Am. as s. 

Cecily; sesh-h^; gSg'i-ly® [Variant form of Cecilia]. 

cecity: si'si-tP; ge'gi-ty®, Standard, C., & M. ; E., St, & W. sl'si-ti^' TFr. 
sezVfai. Of the earlier lexicographers Perry (1775), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Pulton & Emight (1802), Reid (1844), <!fe Craig (1849) indicated ses'i-ti^, while Sheridan 
(1780), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1837), & Goodrich (1847) indicated 
si'si-tii, 

Cecrops: si'kreps^; ge^crbps® [Legendary king of Attica]. 

Cedmtliel: sed'nu-heP; gSd'mi-hSP [Douai Bible]. 


8: S-rt, Spe, fit, fare, fist, what, all; m§, g6t, prgy, fSm; hit. Ice; i=e; I=S; g6, nC'^-dr, win. 



UK 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Cavour 

Celia 


i: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; ifi = fewd; cJliin; go; rj = sing; fhin, ttiis. 


Cedimoth: sed'i-mefli^; ^Sd'i-mSth- [Douai Bible]. 

Cedmonites: sed'men-oits^; ^Sd'mon-its- [Douai Bible]. 

C€4ric: sed'rik^ orkedTik^; ySd'rie^ or eMTie^ [A masculine personal name]. 

cedrine: si'drm^; ce'drin-, Standard & TUr.; C., E., ill., & W. si'drin^. 
Sheridan fl7S0), Walker (1791), & Jameson (1827) indicated si'drctini; Perry (1775)» 
Knowles (1835), & Smart (1840), si'drmi [Pert, to cedar]. 

Cedron: si'dran^* ge'dron^ [Apocrypha]. 

cedula: sed'yu-la^ or (Sp.) fhe'du-la^; gM'yu-la^ or (Sp.) the'du-la^ [A 

bill, order, or written obligation for the payment of money]. 

Ceelatha: si-eFa-Iha^; ^e-Sl'a-tha^ [Douai Bible]. 

Celia: si'la^; 9e'la^ [Douai Bible]. 

Ceilan: sllan^; ge'lan^ [Apocr^Tiha^]. 

Celai: sel'i-oi^; 9Ska-I^ [Douai Bible]. 

Celaia: si-le'ya^; 9e-la'ya2 [Douai Bible]. 

Celandine: seFan-doin^; 961'an-din2 [^\ of the poppy family], 
celarent: si-le'rentS* ge-la'rSnt^ [A mood in logic], 
celation: si-le'^an^; 9e-la'shon2 [Concealment], 
celative: sel'a-tiv^* 9Sl'a-t5:v2 [Serving to conceal], 

celature : sel' a-tiur^ or -(fhur ^ ; 961 'a-tur 2 -chijr^. Perry (1775) , Sheridan 
(17S0), Smart (1840), & Goodrich (1847) indicated sl'la-tiuri; Walker (1791) noted 
sePe-dhiur^; and Rees (1826), Jameson (1827), & Knowles (1835), sePa-tiuri [The art 
of engraving metals]. 

Celebes: sePi-biz^; 9Sl'e-be§- [Island E. of Borneo], 
celebration: seh'i-bre'^an^; gSPe-bra'shon^. See the following, 
celebrity: si-leb'n-tP;"9e-lSb'ri-ty2; not si'leb-n-tik 
celeres (n. pL)z seki-riz^; 9Sl'e-re§2 [L., a body=^guard of horsemen], 
celerity: si-ler'i-ti^; 9e-lSr'i-ty2. 

celery: sel'er-ib* 9Sl'er-y2. Savage in his ‘^Vulgarisms and Im- 

proprieties of the English Language” (London, 1833), p. 20, notes saPa-rii as in col- 
loquial use at that time and condemns it. 

Celeste: seTest'^; 9eTSst'2 [Fr. actress & dancer (1814-82)]. 

Celesti: dhe-les'tib* che-lSsTi^ [Venet. painter (1637-1706)]. 
celestial: si-lesTi-aP or -(fheP; 9e-l6sTi-aP or -chaP. 

C^lestin [Fr.]: seTes^tah'^; 9eTSs''ta,h'2 [A masculine personal name]. See 

following. 

Celestine: si-lesTm^; 9e-lSs'tin^ Standard] C., 7., St, & TF. seFes-tin^; E, 

se-les'tini; M. sel'is-tini; Wr. sePis-tini. TT. notes also sel'es-toini [i. Any one of five 
popes bearing this name. 2. One of an order of monks founded in the 13th cent.]. 

Celesyria: sePi-sir'i-a^; gSr'e-s^'i-a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Celia: si'h-e^ or alye^; 9e'li-a2 or 9elya2 [A feminine personal name]. Fr. 
C41ie: Qe^§'*; It. C61ia: dhefil-ai; chg'lS-a*. , 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, rule, cilre, bttt, bflim; 611, b6y; i:o, gem; iok; thin, this. 




celibacy 

cephalic 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,00,) W UilDS 


US 


1: artibtic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rflle; but, burn; 


celibacy: seFi-ba-sO; gSl'i-ba-^y-, Standard & Tfr. C. sell-bi-si^; E. sel'i- 

bas-i^; I. & St. sel'i-ba-sb; M. W. sel'i-ba-ftii Of the earlier lexicographers from 
172S to 1S4G all stressed the first syllable; but Goodrich (1847) indicated si-lib'a-sii, 
[The unmarried state.] 

celibatarian: selVba-te'n-an^; 9 t*rVDa-ta'ri-an-; not ser'i-be'te-n-anb 
celibate: sel'i-bet^; Q&ri-bat-. 

Celita: sebi-ta^; gel'i-ta- [Douai Bible], 
cellar: sel'ar^; ^-SFar-. 

Celle: tsel'e^; tsSl'e- [Prus. city], 

Cellini: cFel-li'nii; cMl-li'ni- [It. engraver & sctilptor (loOO-Tl)]. 
cello: ebero^; chSro^, 
cellular: sel'^ai-lar^; 5 $byu-lar-. 

cellulitis: ser'yu-lui'tis^ or 9 &l"yU"b'tis- or -li'tis- [Inflammation of 

the cellular tissue]. 

celluloid: sel'yu-loidi; gePyu-lbid^. [plants], 

cellulose; seryu-los^; gei'yu-los- [The basic substance of the structure of 
Celosyria: siTo-[<?r serh-jsir'i-o^; ^*eTo-[or 9 erh-]syrl-a- [Apocrypha], 
Celt: seh^; Qglt- [An ancient people of Europe], See Kelt. 

Celtlberian; selt'h-bi'ri-an^; ^SltT-be'ri-an- [Pert, to the Celtiberi, selth- 
bTroi^; geit^i-be^ri^, a former people of central fcipain]. Csee Keltiberian. 

Celtic: selt'ik^; gSit'ic-. See Keltic. 

cement {n.}: si-ment'^; ge-mSnt'^, Standard, C., M., W., & TFr.; E. & St 

se-ment'i; I. sl-ment'b The alternative, sem'ent.i; gCm'ents, is indicated as such by 
C., M., W., <S£ Wr. Perry (1775), Enfieid U807), Sz Jameson (1827) noted sl'menti; 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Knowles 
(1835), & Craig (1837) indicated sem'sntb and Smart (1830), si-ment'b The diS' 
tinction of pronunciation made between the verb & the noun is now infrequently 
Ward. 

cement (y.): si-menV^ ; ge-mSnt'-, See the preceding. 

cemetery: semh-ter-i^ ; ^Smh-tSr-y^; not semVtni; ?zor sem^i-ter-ib for 

the antepenult e is weak & not as in “eel,” as indicated by Phyfe. 

Cenchrea: sen-krih^ or sen'kri-ob* gSn-cre'a or gfin'cre-a- [Bible]. 

Cencl: (fhenhhP; chSnhhi®* not sen'sl^ [Roman woman who was beheaded 
for participating in the murder of her father (1577-99)]. 

Cendebseus: sen"di-bf us^; gSnMe-be'us® [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 
Cendebeus: sen"di-bi'us^j gSn"de“be'tis2 [Apocrypha]. 

Cenereth: sen'i-reth^; gSn'e-rSth^ [Douai Bible]. 

Ceneroth: senh-refh^; ggn'e-rbth^ [Douai Bible]. [tunnel], 

Cenis (Mont): men" se"m'^; rndh*" not sihis^ [Alpine peak ^ 

Cenizites: sl'mz-oits^; ge'niz-its® [Douai Bible]. 

cenobite: sen'o-bait^; gSnh-blt^, Standard, C., & TF.; E. slhu-vait^; J. 

sen^o-boit^; M. sl'no-bait^; St. si'no-bnb4; Wr. sen'e-bait^ [A monk]. 


3: art, ape, fS-t, fare, f^t, wh 9 ,t, ^11; m€, get, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=§; g6, ndt, dr, w6n. 



m 


FREQraXTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


celibacy 

cephalic 


1; 3 = final; i = habit; ai^le; au = out; ©il, iu - ftwa^Cliin; go; i) = sing; fhin, Glia. 


cenobitism: seii'o-bait"izmi; o-bit ism-, Standard) C. sen o-bai-tizm^; 

E. &riiu-b(iit-izrui; I. sen'o-bait-izm^; M. &rno-bait-iz’iii; St ^I''nc-bai-tizml; TI’. sen'o- 
bait"iz’mi; sen's-bit-izm^ [The theory or practifee of con\entual life]. 

cenogamy : si-neg'e-mi^ ; ^e-ndg'a-my- [Community of wives or husbands], 
cenotaph: sen'o-taf^; ^en'o-taf- [An empty tomb or monument to the 

dead that does not contain the remains]. 

Cenozoic: si"no-zo'ik^; ^e'^no-zole- [A geological era], 
censor: sen'sar^ or -sar^; gen'sor- or -sor-. 
censure: sen'shur^; gSn'shur-. 
centare: sen'tar^; ggn'tar- [A square meter]. 

Centaur: sen'tar^; gSn'tar- [A fabled monster with the body of a man 

from the waist up combined with that of a horse]. 

centenary: sen'ti-neYP; g6n'te''na-ry2; not sen-ten' ar-ih 
centennial: sen-ten 'i-aP; gen-ten 'i-aP. 
centesimal: sen-tes'i-meP; g^n-tSs'i-maP. 

centgener: sent'ji-nor^; gSnt'ge-ner^ [A hundred, or fewer, members of 

a race or breed consioercd as typical of the whole: said of animals or plants]. 

centiliter: sen'u-ii"t6r^; gSn'ti-li'ter- [One hundredth of a liter], cen- 
tiiltroi. 

centillion: sen-til'yen^; gtn-til'yon^ [A cardinal number], 
centime: sahYim'^; gah"tim'- [Fr. coin]. 

centimeter: sen'li-mi"t8r^; g6n'ti-me"ter2 [One hundredth of a meter], 
ecu time tret. 

eentiped, centipede; sen'ti-ped^ or -pid^; gSn'ti-p6d^ or -ped-. The 
second form is preferred in Eng. [(1G67?-1723)]. 

Centlivre: sent-li'var or -hv'er^; gent-li'ver or -liv'er^ [Eng. dramatist 
Centoi; cliSn'to^ chen'to^ [It. city], or composers], 

cento^; sen'to^; ggn'to- [A medley of selections from the works of various 
centrale: sen-tre'h^; gSn-tra'le^ [A bone of the carpus or tarsus]. 

centrifugal: sen-trif'yu-geP; gSn-trif'yu-gal-. Dyche (1752) and Kenrick 
(1773) indicated the stress on the penult, but all the other lexicographers and the 
modern dictionaries place it upon the antepenult [Itaaiatingj. 

centrifuge: sen'tri-fiuj^; gSn'tri-ftig^. 

centripetal: sen-trip'i-taP; gSn-trip'e-taP. Kenrick (1773) alone indi- 
cated the stress on the penult — sen-tri-pi'tel^. 

centurion: sen-tiu'n-an^; gSn-tu'ri-on^; not sen-tu'n-en^ — ^note that the 

stress is on the diphthongal u. 

century: sen'(ihu-ri^ or -tiu-ri^; gSn'chu-ry^ or -tu-ry®. 

ceorl: ke-erl'^ or dherP; cS-orl'^ or chferP [An Anglo=Saxon freeman of the 

lowest class; a yeoman]. 

cephalic: si-fal'ik^; ge-fai'ic^ [Pertaining to the head]. 


3: wQlf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rple, ctire, but, bUrn; oil, b6y; go, gem; iuk; t hin , this. 



Cetewat?*”^ A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 250 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; fall, rfile; but, burn; 

cephalopod: sef^a-lo-ped^; ^Sf'a-lo-pQd-, Standard, C., & M.; E. sef'al- 

tr-ped^; I. sef 'a-Io-ped^ ; St. sef al-d-ped^ ; Tl-\ sef's-lo-pod''^; Wr. si-fal'a-pedi. 
Cephas: Sl'f8s‘; s5'fas= [Bible]. Andromeda]. 

Cepheus: sl'fius^ or si'fi-us^; ye^ftis^ or ^e'fe-tis^ [In Gr. myth, the father 
Cephira: si-fai're^; ge-fl'ra- [Douai Bible]. 

ceramics: si-ram'iks^ ; ge-rSin'ics-; not ki-ram'iks^ [The fictile art; porce- 
lain and pottery]. ceramics]. 

ceramography: ser''8-m6g're-fi^; g?r''a-m6g'ra-fy2 [The art or literature 

Ceras: sfres^; ge'ras^ [Apocrypha]. 

cerate^ (a.): si'ret^; ge'rat^ [Having a cere]. 

cerate- (n.); siTit^; geTat^ [A pharmaceutical preparation]. 

cerato- (prefix) t ser'e-to-^; gSr'a-to-- [From the Gr. keras (k^pol^, /cepar-), 

a horn: a combining form]. [sldn]. 

ceratoma: ser^d-to'me^; ggr"a-t6'ma2 [A hard or extra thick spot on the 
cerato me : ser''e-tom'^ ; gSr"a-tom'- [An instrument for cutting the cornea], 
Cerberean: sur-bTn-en^; ger-be're-an^ [Pert, to Cerberus]. 

Cerberus: sur'bi-rus^; gerl^e-rtis® [In Gr. myth, the sleepless dog that 

guarded the infernal regions]. [Britain in 495]. 

Cerdic: ker'dik^ or ser'dik^; cSr'dic^ or gSr'dic^ [A Saxon chief who invaded 

cere: sTrb' ger^ [Wax or a wax^like membrane]. 

cereal: si'n-aT; geTe-aP; not sur'i-eP; nor sur'yaT [Grain], 

cerebellum: serVbel'um^; gSr^e-bShtim^ — ^the antepenult is weak as in 
“valley,” not as in “eel” [The little or hinder brain], — cerebral: serii-breP; c^r'e-braP. 

cerebric: serh-brikb* cSr'e-bric^, Standard, C,, W., & TFr.; E. ser'e-brik^; 

I. se-ri'briki; M. se-reb'rik^; St. sl-reb'riki' [Pert. to the brain], 

cerebrospinal: serVbro-spoi'neP; ggr^e-bro-spi'naP [Pert, to the brain 

and the spine; as, cerebrospinal meningitis], 

cerebrum: ser'i-brum^; gSr'e-brhm® [The brain], 

cerecloth: sir'kleth*'^; ger'cl 6 th *'2 burial shroud], 

cerement : ^'ment or -ment ^ ; ger'ment^ — always two syllables [A shroud] . 

Look at her garments 

Clinging like cerements. Hood Bridge of Sighs st. 2. 

ceremonial: serVmo'm-eP; gSr'^e-m5'm-aP. 
ceremony: ser'i-mo-m^; gSr'e-mo-ny^. 

Ceres: si'riz^; ge'reg^ [In Rom. myth, the goddess of the harvest], 
Cerethi: ser'i-thai^; gSr'e-thi^ [Douai Bible], — Cerethites: serh-fhcdts^; 

cgr'e-thitss [Douai Bmle]. [blooming cereus}. 

Cereus: si^n-us^; ge're-tis^; not sur'i-us^ [An Am. cactus; as, the ni^t=* 
certain: sur'tin^; ger'tin®. 

2: Srt, fipe, fS,t, fare, fast, what, all? prfiy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; 1=S; g5, ndt, dr, wdn. 



351 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED ®®cetewa^ 

1: a = jBboal; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; dhin; go; 5 = sing; thin, this, 
certes: sur'tiz^; 9er'te§2; not sur'tiz^. Sometimes formerly spelled cert 

or ceris and pronounced as one syllable. 

certificate^ (y.): sar-tifi-ket^; ^er-tlH-eat^. See the following, 
certificate^ (n.) : sar-tif'i-kit^; ^er-tlf'i-eat^. Note that the a of the ultima 

is obscure. See the preceding. 

certify: sur^ti-foi^; ger'ti-fy^ [To give a written declaration of]. [record] 
certiorari: suT''!^-o-re'raii; ger^shi-o-ra'iis [A writ calling for a certified 
cerulean: si-ru'h-en^; ge-rii'ie-an^ [Sky=blue]. 
cerumen: si-ru'men^; 9e-ru'm^n2 [Ear==wax]. 

ceruse: si'rus^ or si-rus'^; ^e'rys^ or 9e-rus'2^ Perry (1775), Walker (1791), 

Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827), together with the modern 
dictionaries, note sruus^; Sheridan (17S0) and Webster (1828) indicated ser'asb 

Cervantes: sar-van'tiz^ or (Sp.) fher-vdn'tes^: 9er-van'tes“ or (Sv.) thSr- 

van'tgs^ [Sp. author (1547-1616)]. 

Cervera y Topete; sar-ve're^ or (Sp.) ther-ve'ra^ I t6"pe-te'^* cer-ve'ra^ or 
(Sp.) thgr-v§'ra S' t 6 "p§-t §'2 [Sp. admiral (1833-1909)]. 

cervical: sur'vi-kaP,* 9er'vi-€aP [Pertaining to neck], 
cervine: sur'vm^; 9er'vin2 [Pertaining to deer], 
cervix [L . ] : s ur ' viks ^ ; 9 er 'viks ^ [The neck] . 

Cesar: si'zdr^; 9e'sar2. Same as C^sar. 

cesare: si'zs-rP; 9e^§a-re2; not si'ze-ri [A mood in logic]. 

Cesarea: ses'^e-rl^a^; 9Ss'Vre'a2. Same as Caesarea. — Cesarean: ses*'- 

s-rFan^; 5Ss'''a-re'an2. Same as CiESAREAN. [(1565-1640)] 

Cesari: cTae'sa-ri^; che'sa-ri^; not dhe-sa'rP; 7 ior (ihe-zd'ri^ [It. painter 
Ceseleth:sthabor: ses'fi-leth:=€he'beri; 9ds"e-lgth4ha'b5r2 [Douai Bible]. 
Cesil: ses'iP; 9Ss'iP [Bible]. 

Ceslon: sl'si-sn^; ee'si-on^ Pouai Bible], (1832-1904)] 

Cesnola (di): di dhes'no-la^; di chds'no-la^ [It.sAm. archeologist and 
Cespedes: thes'pe-des^; thSs'pe-des^ [Sp. painter (1538-1608)]. 
cesspipe: ses'pciip'^^; 96s'plp*'^; not sez'poip^. 
cesspool: ses'pul"^; 9Ss'pool''2; not sez'puP^. 

cesura: si-ziu're^ or si-siu'ra^; 9e“§u'ra2 or ge-su'ra^ [A break or pause]. 
Cetab: si'tab^; 9e'tS,b^ [Apocrypha]. 

Cetacea: si-te'si-e^; 9e-ta'9e-a2 [Fish=like mammals]. — cetacean: si-te- 

^ani; ge'ta'shan®, ’ 

Ceteans: si-ti'anz^; pe-te'ang^ [Douai Bible], 

Cetewayo: setVwa'yo or kedh-wd'yo^; 9St''e-wa'yo or c^h-wa'yo^. In 

the native tongue, the first syllable is pronounced as a click by suddenly withdrawing 
?^1884]°^ side of the tongue from the teeth or palate followed by woi'oi [Zulu king, 


2: viplf, dft; bdok, bdbt; fijll, rple, clire, bfit, btlm; dll, bdy; go, ifem; ink; thin, this. 
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Ch^s ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gO; net, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


Cetura: si-tu're^; ye-tu'ra- [Douai Bible]. 

Cetus: si'tus^; [A constellation near Aries and Pisces]. 

Ceuta: siu'ta^ or (Sp.) the'u-ttt^; gu'ta- or (Sp.) the^u-ta- [Moroccan 

seaport]. 

Cevennes: se^ven'^; ^e^vSn'- [Fr. mountain range]. 

Ceylon: siden'^; 5e-16ii'- [Island S. of India], — Ceylonese: si'lan-is'^ or 

-iz'i; fe''lon-es'2 or 

eh: A consonantal digraph the sound of which, in English, is most fre- 
quently diphthongal and is analyzed by phoneticists as t -f sh. In this book it is 
indicated by the symbol ch in Key I and by ch in Key 2. Some Germanic scholars 
describe it as a simple round. See page xxix. 

I. In common .spelling ch is represented by 

(1) ch, initial, as in chance; final, as in beech. 

(2) ich, medial, as in satchel, -pitcher; final, as in hatch, ketch, itch, botch. 

(3) ch in Ich, nch, final, as in Jilch, lunch, etc., and commonly pronounced by English 
orthoepists, Ish, nsk. 

(4) te, unaccented, as in righteous (roieTtusi; rlchiis®); ti in Hon, unaccented, as in 
question (Icweschun^; kwfischon^). 

(5) tu, unaccented, as in nature (necliuri; nach^r^). 

II. In English speech ch has the following sounds: 

(1) tsh, as heard in archbishop, chair, chess, cheese, child, chop, church, etc. 

(2i sh, as heard in chaise, chemise, Chicago. ^ 

(3) k, as heard in archangel, character, chemist, mechanic, monarch. 

(4) kw or Qu, as heard in choir (kwoir^; kwir^). 

Chabanues: ^d"bdn'^; ^ha^ban'^ [Fr. general (1410--8S)]. 

Chablis: sha'^bli'^; gha"bh''- — ^the s is silent [Fr. town and a wine from its 

\ficimty]. I(?-357 B. C.)]. 

Chabrias: ke^bri-ss^; ea'bri-as-; not ^d'bri-as^ [An Athenian general 
Chabris; ke^bris^; ea'bris® [Apocrypha]. 

Chaddenwick: dhdr'naj^; char'n^g- [Eng. town]. See Alcesteb; An- 

struthbr; Beauchamp. [i-a'sP [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Chadias: ke'di-as^; ea'di-as- [Apocrypha]. — Chadiasai: kad"i-e'scd^; tM"- 
Chsereas: ki'n-as^; ee're-as^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Chseronea: ker'^o-ni'a^; eSrVne'a- [Gr. town; birthplace of Plutarch], 
chafe: (5hef^; chaf^ [To make sore by rubbing; irritate], 
chaff: (Shaf^; chaf® [To ridicule]. See ask. 

Chaffee: <5haf'p; cMf'e^ [Am. soldier; lieut.^gen. (1842-1914)]. 

Chagres: dhd'gres^; cha'grSs^ [River and spt. in Panama]. 

chagrin: ^a-grin'^; 9 ha-grln'®, Standard^ C., & TF.; E. dha-grin'^; I. & St. 
^a-grin^i; M. & Wr. ^a-grin'k Bailey (1742) indicated a stress on the a: cha'grini, 
but Johnson (1755), Perry .(1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Pulton Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Craig (1849) pronounced 
the word as do also Murray and Worcester; Webster (1828) noted the stress 

on the ultima and pronounced the word iha-grin'i. 

chalr^: dhar^; ch^^ [A seat with four legs], 
chair^: dhar^; chdr^ [Same as chars]. 


2: art, Spe, f3.t, fare, f&st, what, fttl; mS, gfet, prgy, fSm; hit. Ice; l=e; I=e; g6, n6t, dr, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Cetura * 
Ohalus 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iO = feud; <fhm; go; i) = 5 ing\ thin, Ihis- 


chaise: shezL not cLez^; nor she^, which was in common use in the 

early years of the 19 th cent. 

chakra: chuk'roL chtlk'ra- [Sansk., a C 3 'cle of j^ears]. 

Chalane: kare-nU; ciira-ne- [Douai Bible]. 

chalaza: ka-le'ze^; ca-la'za-; not ehe-ld'ze^ [The tread of an egg]. 

Chalcedon: kal'si-denU cSl'ge-dSn- [Town in Asia ]\linor]. — Chalcedo- 
nian; kal"si-d6'm-an.M ear'ce-do'ni-an^. — Chalcedonic: karsi-donfiki; caFfe-donfie^ 

chalcedony: kal-sed'o-ni^; cilU^M'o-ny^ Standard, C., A: TT.; E, kal-sed'-' 

un-i^; jT. kahsed'o-ni^ M. kal-sed'a-nii; St. Kal-sed'o-nii; TFr. kal-sed'o-mk Bailey 
(1732) was first to indicate the stress on the preantepenult ; Walker ri791), Jameson 
I1S27), Knowles (1S35), Reid (1S44), Clarke (1855) noted it in the same place — kal'- 
si-do-mk Smart (1S40), Brande (1842), and Craig (1S49) recorded kal-sedVm^ [A 
mineral used by jewelers as an ornamental stone]. 

Chalcis: kal'sis^; c£ir$is=^ [Ancient Gr. spt.]. 

Chaleo! : kal'koU; cai'cSi- [Bible]. [deans] 

Chaldaic: kal-de'ik^; ciil-da'ic- [The language of Chaldea and the Chal- 

Chaldea: kal-di'a^; cJll-de'a^ [Ancient kingdom in Asia]. — Chaldean: 
kal-di'an^; cai-de'an^ [Pert, to Chaldea]. 

Chaldee: kal'di^; eSLde^. TFr. indicates kal-dU^ [A native of Chaldea or 

the language spoken there]. 

chaldron: cLel'dran^; chal'dron^, Standard, C., M., & TFr.; E. kel'drunL 
J. chal'dren^; St. ehei'dreni; W. chel'drunk Murray indicates chu'drenh the pro- 
nunciation preferred by Walker (1791) and Fulton & Knight (1802), as an alternative. 
Perr>* (1775) and Jones (179S) favored chardranh but Sheridan (1780') noted dho'- 
dranh while Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), I^nowles (1835), and Smart (1S40) all 
favored the first pronunefation noted above. 

Still, I is now heard in several instances — as, for example, chaldron, falter, vault — in which 
it was once silent. 

Thos- R. LotrNSBmtY The Standard of Pronunciation in English, ch. ii. p. 186 [H. ’04.] 

chalet [Fr.]: gha'de'^ [A Swiss peasant’s cottage or a dwelling in 

imitation of itl. 

Chaliapin: ^a’li-d'pin^; ^ha’T-a'pin^ [Rus. opera^singer (1873- )]. 

chalice: cTal’is^; chilFig- [A drinking^cup, esp. a consecrated one], 
chalk: dhek^; chak- — ^the I is silent. See balk. [A soft white limestone.] 
challis: ^aFT; ghaFi^, Standard & TFr.; C. & TF. ^aFi^' E. dhaFlis^; J. 

^lalTi^; M. dharisi; W. ^al'i^ [An all-wool fabric like mushn-de-laine]. 

. Chalmers: dhd'marz^ or (Scot.) dhe'merz^; cha'mer§2 or (Scot.) charmers®* 
Also, occasionally, dhakmerzi [A family name of Scottish origin]. 

Chaloner; dhaFan-ar^; ch^Fon-er^ [Eng. family name]. 
Ch^lonssiSurssMarne: ^dTeh'^sur^^morn'^; ghaT6hLsur=marn’2 [Fr. city]. 
Chalo]i;«siirs:Sadne: ^dTeh'*=sur^s6n'^; gha'ldh'^siir^son'^ [Fr. city]. 
Chalphi: kaFfoi^; eS-Ffi^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Chains : ; gha^'lu'^ [Fr. town where Richard I . of Eng. was mortally 

wounded, 1199]. 


2 : w<^lf, dft; bdok, bdSt; fuU, riftle, ciire, but, bfiirn; oil, b6y; go, gem; i|ik; thin, this. 
10 




C/halybean 

chance 

1: artistic, art; 
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fat, fSro; fast; pet, prey; bit, police; obey, p5; not, or; full, rul.?; 
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hnt, bum; 


Chalyfeean: kal i-bren^; ctli y-be an-, Standard; C. ki4ib'i-an^; E. kal- 
ib'e-eu‘; I. ka-lib'I-ani; M. kai-i-bfon^ ; St. ka-lib'i-ani; TV. kari-bVeiV; TT>. k&-lil/i- 
&ni [Pert, t.y Ciialybes]. 

chalybeate: ka-libb-et^; ea-lj^b'e-at- [Impregnated with iron]. 

Chalybes: kaki-blz*; e5l'y-bes- [Anc. town in Asia iMinor famed for its 

work in ir -ja and steel]. ^ , [eaturist ('1819-79)]. 

Cham: kdnib' eiim-; not slium^ [Pseudonym of Amedee de A’oe, Fr. cari- 
ehaxna: ke'mab' ea'ma-; not shd'ma^ [A giant clam]. 

Chamaal: kam'i-eP; eilm'a-iil- [Douai Bible]. 

Chamaam: kam'i-am^; edm'a-iim- [Douai Bible]. 

chamade [Fr.]: slia"mad'^; <;*ha"madA Standard; C., 7., & St. sha-med^i; 

E. .^bam-ed'i; sba-mad^; TV. sba-mdd'^; TVr. sba-med'^ [A signal wttb drum or 
trumpet for a parley] . 

chamber: chem'bar^; cham^ber-. In the last half of the 18th century this 

word was pronounced to rime with palmer, and this pronunciation, no doubt based 
upon that of the Fr. chambre, whence the word is derived, may be traced to the 
variant spellings of the word from the Late IMiddle Eng. Period to that time. The 
eliicf of these were chaumbre (1300), chaumber (1350), ckalmer (Scot., 1375, 1513, and 
15S2), and chaumer — Bxirns: “The brethren of the Commerce Chnurrtf'r'^ (1788). 
Kenrick (1773) and Sheridan (1780) indicated this pronunciation, but Walker (1791) 
preferred dhemT>ar^. 

Chambertin: ^ah'nDar'''tah'^; ghM'nbeP'tdn's [Fr. vineyard noted for its 

Burgundy wine]. 

Chamb^ry: sTiah"be''ri'i ; 9hah"T>e"ry-'2 [Pr. city]. 

Chambesi: dham-be'zi^; cham-be'gi^; not ^am'bi-sP [Cent. Afr. river]. 

Cbambord: sTidh^ber^b* ghah'^bor'® — ^the d is silent, the o broad and em- 

phatic {Fr. Bourbon prince (1820-S3)]. 

Chameleon : ka-mVli-an^ ; ca-mele-on- ; not Slie-mi'h-enh nor ^a-miry^n^. 
chamfer: cdiam'fer^; chSm'fer^ [Groove; edge]. 

Chaminade^Carhonel: ^d''mI"ndd':=kdr"bo*'ner^; gha"mi''nad''€ar''b6'^- 
n?l'2 [Fr. pianist and composer (1861- )]. [(1781-1838)]. 

Chamisso: ^d'^mi'^so'^ or ^a-nn'so^; gha^mi'^so'^ or gha-mi'so^ [Ger. poet- 
chamois: ^am'we^: gh^m'wh^, (7.; Standard & TFr. ^arn'i^; E. & I. 

^am'wei; M. ^am'ei^; St. sOiam'wa^; TVr. ^arn'mi^. Perry (1775) indicated i^ham- 
ei'i; Sheridan (1780), sTia-mePi; Walker (1791), ^a-meVi; Jameson (1827), ^d-moi'i; 
Smart (1840), i^hamVe^; Goodrich (1847), ^am'mi^. The differences in pronuncia- 
tion indicate that while American usage prefers shamh^, British usage’favors sham'wei. 
They may have been influenced by the various ways of spelling the word. 

The form chamois, first used in the Geneva Bible (1560), does not appear again in 
English literature until 1789, when it was used by Mrs. Piozzi in her “Journey through 
France.” Mono in his “Queen Anna’s New World of Words, or Dictionarie of the 
English Tongue” (1598) , spelled it s^woye; Cockeram (“Eng. Diet.,” 1623), shamoise; 
Thomas Barker (“Art of Angling,” 1651L shammie and shammy', Shadwell (“Epsom 
Wells,” 1073), shammey-, Surtees (Sir William Calverley’s Note-Book, 1706), shamy; 
Horace Walpole (“Ijetters,” 1766), Henry Mayhew (“London I.abour,” 1851), 
shammy', a form used also by Garnet Walch (“Head over Heels,” 1875) and by R. C. 
Haldane (“Workshop Recipes,” 1883). 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; m6, gdt, pr§y, f5m; hit, ice; 1=^; i=e; g6, ndt, 6r, wbn, 



253 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED ^’^chance 

1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; ail = out; oil; xu = fewd; ^in; go; X) = sing-, Chin, ftiis. 


The form chamois, revived by Mrs. Piozzi, was used by Sir Walter Scott (“Ann of 
Geierstein,” 1829), by Mrs. Hemans (Poems, 1835), by Darwin, in his “Descent of 
Man” (1871), and by others. The relation of the skin designated chamois^leatker or 
shammy’^leather to the antelope itself has been a subject of wide speculation and is 
now commonly accepted as sham chamois. According to John Strype, who edited 
Stow’s “Surrey of London” (2 vols, folio, 1720), rams’ skins and sheepskins were sold 
in his time “for right shamoises ... to the WTong of the buyer.” 

The leather called shammoy is made also from [the skins of] the tame goat, the sheep, and 
the deer. 

Goldsmith a History of the Earth and Animated Nature, vol. I., pt. ii, ch. 3, p. 307 [1774]. 

chamomile: kam'o-moil^; cam'o-mil^. Same as camomile. 

Chamonix: ^d"mo"iii'^; 9ha"m6"ni'2 [Fr. valley]. — Chamouni: 

mu'-'ni'i; Qha''mu"ni'2. A variant of Chamonix. 

champ^: champ^; cMmp- [To bite, as a horse on a bit]. 

champ- [Fr.]: ^dh^; ghan- [A field or enclosure]. — champ clos [Fr.]: 

shan kloM chiin elo^ [A battle-field or the lists]. 

champagne: ^am-pen'^; ^ham-pan'^ [An effervescent wine]. 

champaign: dham'pen^; cham'pan^, M.; Standard, C., TF., & TFr. ^am- 
pen'i; ghS.m-pan'2; E,, I., & St. ^am'peni — Perry (1775) also indicated this and was 
followed by Enfield (1807), Smart (1840), and Goodrich (1847). Sheridan (1780) pre- 
ferred dham-pen'i and Walker (1791) dham'penk Jones (1798) and Jameson (1827) 
noted ^am'peni. The pronunciation, (fham'peni, with the stress on the first syllable, 
has been traced to alliterative verse of the 14th century. The Eng. poets from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson, with a few exceptions in the 19th century, also adopted this [Flat 
open countiy']. [(1602-1674)]. 

Champaigne (de): da ^dn^'pe'nya^; de 5 han'’'pa'nye 2 [Flem. painter 
Champ de Mars ; ^dn da mdrs^; ghan de mars^ [A public square in Paris.] 

champignon: ^am-pin'yan^ or (Fr.) ^dn"pi"nyefi'i ; gh&m-pin'yon^ or 
(Fr.) qhdn'^pi"ny6n% Standard & C.; E. lham-pinA©id ; I. dham-pin'yeni; M. dhem- 
pin'iani; St. ^am-pin-yan'i; W. ^am-pin'yirai; Wr. ^am-pin^yenk Perry (1775) 
indicated dham-pin'yuni and Walker (1791) ^am-pin'yuni [A mushroom]. 

Champigny: ^dn'"pl"n;yn'i; ghan'^pi'^nyi'^ [Fr. town, scene of sorties in 

Franeo-Prussian War (1870)]. 

Champlain de: ^am-plen'^ or (Fr.) ^dn"plan'^j ghSm-plan'^ or (Fr.) 

Qhan‘''pliin'2 [Fr. discoverer (1570-1635) and founder of Quebec]. 

Champollion: ^dn^pol'^en'^: chan"por'y6n'^ [Fr. savant and Egyptol- 

ogist (1790-1832)]. ^ 

Champs [Fr.]: ^dnz'^; chan§'2 [Fields]. — Champs Elysees [Fr.]: shdnz 

eTl'^ze'i; Qhang g''ly'^§e'3 [A fashionable promenade in Paris]. 

Chanaan: ke'nen or ke'ni-en^; ca'nan or -ea'na-an^ [Apocrypha (A. V.)]. — 
Clxaiiaaiia: ke-ne'a-nai; ea-na'a-naz [Douai Bible]. — Chaiiaanite: ke'nen-oiti; 
ca'nan-it2 [Apocrypha (A. V.)].— Chanaanitess: ke'nen-oit^es^; ea'nan-it^&s* [Douai 
Bible]. 

Chanac: ^d'^nak'b* gha^'n^c'^ [PY. prelate (1249?-1348)]. 

Chanana: kan'e-ne^; c§.n'a-na2 [Douai Bible]. — Chananeus: kan^'a-ni'- 

usi; cSh’a-ne'us2 [Douai Bible]. — Ohaxxani: kan'a-naii; c^n'a-nis [Douai Bible]. 

chance: dhansb’ change, Standard, O., M., W., & Wr.) E., L, & St. dhansk 

See ASK. 


2: w<^lf, dft; bdbk, b^t; full, rple, ettre, bht, bhrn; Oil, bOy; go, jrem; ipk; thin, *hia. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, faro; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g5; net, or; full, riile; but, burn; 


chancellery: clian'sel-ar-i^; chan'yGl-er-y^. See ask. 
chancery: chan'sar-i^; ch^in'^er-y-. See ask. 
chandelier: sliaiiMa-lIr'^; t;h£in*'de-ler'-. 

chandler: cTtan^dlar^; chan'dler-. [name] 

Chandos: shan'das^ or clian'das^; ghSn'dos^ or cMn'dos- [Eng. family 
change: (fhenj^; chang^; not tdiainj^; nor cdteinj^ pronunciations sometiines 

heard in England. Walker notes that in the West of England at the do.se of the ISth 
cent., the a in this w’ord w'as pronounced as a in “ran,” “man,” etc. 

Channuneus: kan^^ni-nl'us^ ; cUn'Vii-ne'tLS^ [Apocrypha]. — Chanoch: 

ke'nok*; cii'nbe^ [Bible: same as Enoch]. 

chanson [Fr.]; ^dn"seri'i; chah'^soh'^. — chanson de geste [Fr.]: do 

Sest'^; de 7 h^st '2 [An epic poem]. — ehansou de Roland [Fr.]: da rb"ltm'*; de ru"luh"2 
[An epic ri^Iating the story of Roland, a nephew' of Charlemagne]. 

Chant: c%ant^; chant Standard, C., M,, TF. & Wr.] E. & St. cTiant^; I. 

chant k 

chantant [Fr.]: ^dh"tdn'^; ^han^'tah'-; not dhant'enth See cafe 

CHANT.ANT. 

Chantecler; ^dh"t8-klar'^; ^han'^te-cler'^; not -kle^ [A Fr. satirical drama 

by Rostand, in which the male of the domestic hen plays a prominent part: first pro- 
duced in 1910]. 

chanticleer: dhan'ti-klir^; chin'ti-cler®, Standard & TFr.; C., E., I., & TF. 
c'han'ti-kliri; M. chan'ti-kllri; St. chant'I-klir'i [The male of the domestic hen; a cock]. 
See Cil.VNTECLEIt. 

Chantilly: ghah"ti"yi'2 [Fr. town]. 

Chanuneus: kan'^yu-ni'us^; ciin^yu-ne'tis^. Same as Channuneus; 

Chanzy: sliah"zF^; ghah'^zy'® [Fr. general (1823-83)]. 

chaos: ke'es^; €a'5s^. — chaotic: k^t'ik^; -ea-St'ic^. 

chap ( 71 .): dhep^j* chap^, Standard, C.,E., IF., & TFr.; I., M., & St. dhap^; 

chap2 [The jaw]. Their whelps at home expect the promis’d food. 

And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. 

Deyden trans- Vergil’s ^neid bk. ii, 1. 4S3. 

The earliest spelling, choip, dates from 1505, and has been traced to Dunbar. Shake- 
speare used the form chops in 1596 and* 1597 (“I Henry IV,” act i, sc. 2 and “H 
Henry IV,” act ii, sc. 4) bnt chaps in 1610 (“Temi>est,” actii, sc. 2). In British usage 
chap is pronounced dhap^; chap®, and chop is pronounced chop^; chSp®; in the United 
States the orthography does not influence the pronunciation so far as the form ctuip 
is concerned. See below, and also chop. 

Chap {v .) : (fhap^; [To crack or split, as the skin]. The pronunciation 

indicated by the earlier British lexicographers was not influenced by the orthography. 
Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1^2), 
Jameson (1827), and Craig (1849) noted dhapJ; Kenrick (1773), Smart (1840), and 
Goodrich (1847), favored dhap^, while Knowles (1835) indicated both, hlodern lexi- 
cographers prefer dhapk See the preceding word. 

chaparejos: dhd^'pa-re'hos^; cha"pa-re'hos2 [Sp. Am., leather breeches]. 
Chaparral [Sp.] : dhap*'a-raF^ ; chS.p'^a-riiF^ [A tangle of dwarf oak or cactus]. 


2: Hrt, Sipe, fat, fare, fast, what, all; m€, g6t, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=d; 1=5; g6, n6t, dr, wdn. 



237 FREQUENTLY MISPRON'OUXCED 

1: a = final: i = habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iu = fewd; (fhin; go; o = sini 7 ; €hin, this, 
chapeau [Fr.]: ^a"po'^; yha^po'-; 7101 shap'o^ [A hat]. — chapeau bras 

[Fr.]: bra^; bra^ [A dress hat that can be folded and carried under the arm] — c. de 
poil [Fr.]: da pwaF^; de pwal'^ [A beaver or fur hat]. 

chapel: claap'eF; chiip'gp — ^pronounce the ultima. 

chapelet: (5hap'el-et^,* chap'Sl-St^, Standard^ 6'., & E. (ihep'iet^; M, 

cliap'a-hti; W. cliap'i-let^ [A pair of strapped stirrups]. 

chapelle [Fr.]: sTid"peF^; ^ha^pSl'^ [A chapel]. — chapelle ardente [Fr.]: 

ar"dant'i; arMant'2 [An illuminated mortuary chapel]. 

Chaperon: ^ap'ar-on^; ^h^Lp'er-^n^, Standard, W., & TFr.; C. shap'a-ron^; 

E. sliap'ur-on^; I. shap'ur-6ni; M. sTiap^ar-on^ ; Si. shap'or-erji. Walker (1791) indi- 
cated sliap-Br-un'i; Perry (1S05), ^ap'o-ron^; Jameson ("1827;, sFap^ar-un^; Knowles 
(18351 and Smart (1840), sTiap'dr-Oi^k There is a tendency to distinguish the pro- 
nunciation of the verb from that of the noun, by giving the ultima of the verb the 
short o sound as in “not”: sTiap'ar-eni; fhSp'er-on^. 

chapfallen, chopfallen: dhep'fer'n^; chop'far^n- [Having drooping jaws]. 

See CH.^p; chop. [nathj,. 

Chaphenatha: kafVne'fhe^; eM"e-na'tha2 [Bible]. Same as Caphe- 
Chapultepec: cTici-pur'te-pek'^; cha-pul"te-pge'- [Fortified hill near 

TvIe.rico city taken by U. 8. army in 1847]. ch.yre; chore. 

char : cdidr^ ; char- [A turn of work or an odd job]. Now dialect or obsolete. 
Charaathalar: karVafh'a-lar^; car"a-ath'a-lar2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 
charss^bancs [Fr.]: ^dr''^a=ban'i; ghar"==asban'2 [A long=bodied wagon 

with cross»seats]. 

Characa: kar'a-ke^; eiir'a-ea^ [Apocrypha]. 

character: kar'ak-tsr^; eiir'ac-ter^. By Shakespeare (“Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” 1591, and elsewhere), and from 1600 to 1700, frequently accented on the 
penult by analogy with contrac'tor, detrac'tor, etc. 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast . . . 

Characftcred in the face. Milton Comus 1. 537. 

characterize, characterise: kar'ak-tar-oiz^; c^'ac-ter-iz^. Bailey (1728) 
indicated the stress on the antepenult. — characterization, characterisation: kar'- 
ak-tar-i-[or (Eng.) -ai-]ze'^ani; earia€-ter-i-[or (E7ig.) -i-lza^shon®. 

charade: ^e-red^^ or ^a-rad'^; ^ha-rad'^ or gha-rad'^; American len- 

cographers indicate the first; British lexicographers prefer the second, which is nearer 
to the French, from which it was drawn into English in 1776. Standard, C., W\, & Wr. 
note the first pronunciation, while i?., J., M., & St. record the second. 

Charashim: kar'a-^m^; cS-r'a-shim^ [Bible]. — Charasim: kar'a-sim^; 
€:tria-s5Lm2 [Bible'. -^Charax: ke'raksi; ea'rakss [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Charcamis: 
kar'ka-misi; ear'ea-mis^ [Bible]. — Charchamis: kar^'ka-mis^; carica-mias [Bible]. — 
Charchemish: kariki-mii^h or kor-kl'^mi^i; ear'ee-mish or ear-ce'misha [Bible], 

charcoal: dbor'kor'^j char'-col''^. 

Charcot: ^dr^ko'^; ghar^co'^ [Fr. antarctic explorer (1867- )]. 

Ohareus: kdr'kns^; car'etis^ [Apocrypha]. 

charcuterie [Fr.]: ^dr"ku'Td-ri'^; ghar^cu^te-re'^ [Table delicacies as pre- 

pared by a pork-butcher]. 

chare: dhar^; chdr^ [A turn of work or an odd job]. See char; chore. 

2: wolf, dp; bdok, boht; f^ll, rple, cure, bflt, bftm; 611, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, rule; but, bOm; 


Chatea: ke'ri-8>; ca're-aMApocrypha]. [the diplomatic sen-ice], 

charge d’affaires [Fr.]: shar^^Se' da'Tar'^; Qhar'''zhe' da^fdr'- [An officer in 
chargee: cliar-ii'i; char-ge'- [One who holds a chai-ge on property]. 
Charicleia: kar^i-kH^yQ^J cdr'^i-de'ya^ [In HeHodorus’s ‘^Ethiopica,” an 

Ethiopian princess]. 

Charicles: kar'i-kliz^; cilr'i-€ie§- [A sketch of ancient Oreek home^life]. 
Charing Cross: cTiar'ii] kres^; chdr'ing cros^; not cffiar'ir), nor dhir'iQ [A 

district of Ijondon, formerly Cherringe village]. 

Charts: ke'ns^; ca'ris^ [In myth, the personification of beauty and grace]. 

— Charites: kar'i-tiz^; cilr'i-te§^ [In the “Odyssey,” three goddesses embodsdng 
grace, beauty, and joy]. See Aglaia, Euphrosyne. Thalia. 

charlsm: kar'izm^; cdr'Igm^ [A gift or power from God], 
charity: dhar'i-ti^; chilr'i-ty®. 

Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charily 

ITnder the sun! Thos. Hood Bridge of Sighs st. 9. 

charivari [Fr.]: ^a"ri'Va''ri'i; 9ha"ri"va‘'ri'^; Standard ^orVvarfi^; C. 
^har-i-var'i^; E. €har-i-vdr'n ; I. ^a-rl-va-rii; 3f. i^a"ri-va'rii; St. ^a'ri-va'rli; W. 
^a''n-va'ni; ffr. shd^n-vd-ri'^ [A burlesque serenade]. 

charlatan: ^orle-tan^; 9haj*la-tan^ [A pretender]. 

Charlemagne: ^ar'fii-men' or {Fr.) sffior'^le-md'nye^; ^har'le-man' or 
(Fr.) 5 Mr^le-ma'’nye 2 [King of the Franks (742-814)]. [name]. 

Charlemont: (ffidrFmant^; charl'mont^; not (fhorle-ment^ [Eng. family 
Charleroi^: ^dr*la-rwd'^; ghar'le-rwa'^ [Belgian town], 

Charleroi^: chdr^a-rei'^; char'le-rSi'^ [Town in Pa.]. 

Charles: dhorlz^; charl§2 [A masculine personal name], Dan. Carl^ Ger. 
& Sw. Karl: karU; earP; Dutch Carol: ka'raP; -ca'reP; Fr. Charles: ^drP; cbarP; 
It. Carlo: kdr'lo^; car'162; Pg. & Sp. Carlos: kdr'lSsi; eSrlos®. 

Charleville^: ^dr*l8-vil'^; gharTe-viF® [Fr. town]. 

Charleville^: ^dr'la-vil^; 9harle-vil^ [Ir. town]. 

Charlotte: ^orfiet^; 9harfiot2 [A feminine personal name]. Dan. & Ger. 
^or-lat'a^; ghar-lSt'e®; Dutch & Sw. Charlotta; ^ox-let'a^; char-lot'a®; Fr. Char- 
lotte: ^dr^iet'i; cbar'ldt'®; It. Carlotta: kor-let'ta^; car46t'ta*; Pg. & Sp. Car- 
lota: kor-lo'tai; ■car-lo'ta*. [cream]. 

charlotte russe: ^drlat rtis^; 9hax'lot [Spongescake and whipped 

Charlton: (ihdrFtan^; charl'ton^ [A family name]. 

charm: tffidrm^; charm®. Ben Jonson rimed it with “warm” — 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 

Our ears, or like a Mercury to charml Lines to the Memory of Shakespeare. 

Charme; kor'mi^; eax'me® [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Charmes: ^drm^; 9harm® [Fr. editor and author (1849-1916)]. 
charmeuse [Fr.]: ^or^muz'^; ghar^miig'®; not ^d^mus'^; nor ^d'^miis'^ 

[A soft dress-goods for women’s wear]. 

Zi art, Spe, fat, fare, fast, what, all; md, gdt, prgy, fdm; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; go, not, dr, wdm 


359 FREQUENTLY AIISPROXOUNCED 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = ouf; eil; iu = fewd; cliin; go; i) 


Cbarea 

chasseur 

fhin, this 


Charmis: kur^mis^; tar'niis- [Apocrypha]. [formation]. 

Charmouth: Aur'mofh^; char'muth- [1. Eng. resort. 2 . A geological 
Charon: keTon^i ea'ron^ [In Gr, myth, the son of Erebus who ferried the 

souls of the dead over the Styx]. 

Charran: kar'en^; car'an^ [Bible], 

Charsana: kar-se'ne^; car-sa'na- [Douai Bible]. 

chart: (fhartB chart^. Sheridan indicated kurt^ in 1780, and altho Walker 

declared the word to be “perfectly anglicised,” and claimed that “we ought certainly 
to naturalize the initial letters by pronouncing them as in charter, c}>arity, etc.,” he 
also indicated karti as the pronunciation of his time, and was followed by Jones (1798), 
Uilron & Knight ('1802), Jameson '^1827h and Knowdes (1835). Pern,’ (1775) indicated 
cliarth and was followed by Enfield (1807), Smart (1840), and Craig (1S49). 

Xo one now pronounces chart as If it were spelled hart. 

Thomas R. Lounsbury The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. ii, p. 17S [h. ’04-] 

charta [L.]: kdr'ta^; car'ta^ [A charter]. See INIagxa Carta. 

Charteris: dhdr^tarz^ or (fhdr'tar-is^; char'ters^ or charTer-is- [Scot, family 

name]. 

Chartier (Alain); dTah' ^ar'''tye'^; aT^h' gharTye^ [Fr. writer of the 
formation period (1390?-1440?)]. 

Chartres: ^artr^; ^hartr- [Fr. cathedral city]. 

Chartreuse: sTar^'truz'^; ^har'Trus^'; C. & E. ^ar-truz^; L ^ar-trtjz'^; 

M. shar'trfii; W. s'har'^truz'i; TTr. sliar'truzJ- [A Carthusian monastery, espec. that 
established at Grenoble, France]. 

charwoman: cfhdr'wu"man^; char'wo"man-; not <fhar'wu"m8n^ — pro- 
nounce it as you spell it. See char; chare; chore. 

Chary: dhar'P or (5heTB ; chdr'y^ or cha'ry^. Standard^ C., E.j ii/., W., & Wr. 
indicate the first; I. & Si. prefer the second. 

Charyhdis: ke-rib'dis^; ca-ryb'dis^ [In Gr, myth, a woman, whom Jupiter 

transformed into a whirlpool], 

Chaseba: kash-ba^; -eSs'e-ba^ [Apocrypha]. 

Chaselon: kas^i-len^; c3,s^e-16n2 [Douai Bible]. 

Chasles: 9 haB [Fr. author (179S-1S73)]. 

Chasluim: kaslu-im^; c^slu-fm^ [Douai Bible], 
chasm: kazm^; 

Chasphia: kas'fi-a^; c^'fi-a^ [Douai Bible]. 
chass4: ^a"se'^; gha^se'^ [A movement in dancing]. 

chasselas: ^as'a-las^ or (Fr.) ^d"sa-ld'^; chas'e-lS-s^ or (Fr.) gha^'se-la'^. 
In the English pronunciation Standard (Key 1) indicates a in the antepenult. C. 
^as'e-lasi; E. ^as-la^; I. sTias^'e-las^; M. chas-a-la^; W. ^asfi-las^; TFr. shas'si-lasi 
[.\ white grape], 

Chassepot: ^ds'^po'^; chas^po'- [Fr. inventor of a rifle (1866) bearing his 
name (1833-1905)]. 

Chasseur [Fr.]: ^d^sur'^; gha^sihr'^ [A soldier belonging to the light 

infantry; also, a hunter] 


2: wQlf, dft; book, boot; full, rple, cure, but, burn; 6il, bdy; go, ^era; igk; thin, thia 



chassis 

cheerful 
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1 : ardhtic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, §r; full, rule; but, bum; 


Chassis: chas'is^ or (Fr.) chds'is- or {Fr.) gha'^sF-; C. shas'is^; E. 

shaft 'P ; I. shas-P; M. shos'id bT- sha'sii. In English the word dates from 1664 and was 
used then to designate a window^frame fitted with paper. With the passing of this it 
became obsolete, but returned two centuries later and was then used to designate the 
base»frame of a gun»carriage, whence we derive the modern application to the frame of 
an automobile running*gear. 

chaste: chest^; chast^. 

Chastelard: ^ds^'ta-lar'^; CFr. poet (1540-^3)]. 

Chastelet: ^ds^ta-le'^; ghas^te-le'- [Fr. savant (1706-49)]. 

Chastellux: &Tid*'t6-lu'i; gha'^te-lii'- [Fr. soldier (1734-SS), who fought in 

the Am. Revolutionary war]. 

chasten: <5hes'n^; chas'n^. Formerly pronounced ches'tn, and so indi- 
cated by Perry (1775), Sheridan (17&0), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835). Walker noted a tendency to rime the word with 
Jasteti, and pointed out that it rimed i>erfectiy with hasten. Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craig (1847) indicated ches'snb 

chastise: <fhas-taiz'i; ch^s-tig'^. Murray notes that origmally the stress 
was always on the first syllable, and that it was so 7 times against 2 in Shakespeare, and 
lilso in other poets. But according to Chaucer and Gower it was sometimes on the 
second sy'^able as it is to*day. 

chastisement: (5has'tiz-ment^ or (ihas-toiz'ment^; ehSs'tig-m^nt^ or chas- 
tisements. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), and Perry (1775) indicated the second, but 
Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791) not^ the first and have been supported by all 
the other lexicographers. 

chastity: (fhas'ti-ti^; chas'ti-ty^. Sheridan (1780) indicated 6hes'ti-ti’ 

which led Walker to note that “though the a, e, and t, long in humane, serene, and 
divine, they are short in humanity, serenity, and divinity; and unless custom clearly 
forbids, which I do not believe to be the case, chastity ought certainly to have the ? asr 
I have marked it [as in “fat”].*' 

Chasuble: dhas'yu-bP; chSs'yu-bP, ^to? 2 dard, C., & E.; 7 {Shaz'yu-bB; Af. 
dhas''yu-b’P; St. Chaz'yu-bP; W, dhaz'yu-b’P; Wr. dh&z'd-hl^ [An ecclesiastical vest- 
ment]. [birds]. 

Chat: dbat^; chat^ [1. Familiar speech. 2. One of various voluble singing 
chateau [Fr.]: ^d^to'^j gha^'to'®; rot shat'o^ [A castle or manor house]. 
Chateaubriand: ^a"to^ri''ah'^; gha'^to^ri'^ah's [Fr. ambassador and 

author (1758-1848)]. 

Chateaugay: ^at'^o-ge'^; ghaf'o-ga'^ [A lake, Franklin co., N. Y.]. 
Chateauguay : ^a''to"ge'i; yha^'to^'ga'^ [A district, Quebec prov., Canada]. 

Chateau:*Thierry: ^a''to'^tyar''ri'i; 9]ia*'to'=ty^r'"ry'2-~in Fr. th is pro- 
nounced as t [Fr. city in the vicinity of which United States troops defeated the Ger- 
mans June-July, 1918]. 

Chateaux en £spague [Fr.]: ^d^toz' ah es^pd'nya^: gha*'t6z' ah ^''pa'- 
nyc® [Literally, “castles in Spain”; figuratively, “castles in the air.”], 
chatelaine: ^at'a-len^ or (Fr.) ^d^'ta-len'^; ghS-t'e-lan^ or (Fr,) gha^'te- 

lan '2 [A set of chains, hanging from a woman’s belt, to which useful articles, as scissors, 
keys, etc., are attached]. 

Chatham: dhat'am^; chat'am®— the h is silent [1. Eng. city. 2. Eng. 

earldom conferred on William Pitt the elder (1708-78). 3, One of several counties or 
towns in the United States and Canadal. 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; ma, get, pr§y, fifm; hit, ice; 1=5; i=e; go, not, dr, wdn. 



mi 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


chassis 

cheerful 


1:3 = final; i == habit; aisle; au = out] oil; iu = feud; <51iin; go; rj = si?i£;; fhin, this. 


Chatillon: ghaTUyoh^^ [Xhe Fr. ambassador in Shake- 

speare’s “King John”]. 

Chatrian: slia'Tri''ah'i; ^haTri^ah'^ [Fr. novelist (1826-90)]. 
chattel: chat'eP; ch5.t'SF, Standard, C,, & L; E. chat'teP; M. dhat'P; St. 

& ITr. chat^tli; W. chat^l^. Perry (1777) indicated cliat'teP; Sheridan (17S0), Walker 
(1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1S07), and Smart (1840) re- 
corded dhat'tli; Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Craig (1849) noted cliat'aii [A 
piece of personal property]. 

Chaucer: cho'ser^j cha'ger^ [Eng. poet (1340-1400)]. 

Chaucerian: dhe-sl'n-en^; cha-ge'ri-an^. 

Chaudii^re: slio"dyar'^; ghoM^^er'^ [Canadian river]. 

chauffer: slio'feri; gho'fer^, Standard] C. ^©'furb* E. ciheffur^; I. ^©P- 
ur^; M. chef'ari; Qt. 6hef'im'>-] W. sh6"fur'i; TFr. sTie'fari [A small portable furnace]. 
Do not confuse this term with the next. 

Chauffeur: ^6"fur'i; ghoTlir'^; not ^a'fer^ [The driver of an automobile]. 
The origin of the term is traced to bands of French brigands which, in 1793 and later, 
terrorized and pillaged the people, burning the soles of their feet to compel them to 
reveal where they had hidden their money. Suppressed by Napoleon in 1803. 

Chaulnes (de): da ^on^; de ghon^ [Fr. family name]. 

Chaumette: ^o"met'^; gho"mSt'2 Jacobin (1763-94)]. 

Chaumont: ^o^mon'i; gho"m6h'2 [p^, town]. [(1772-1840)]. 

Chauncey: <fhdn'si^ or dhen'si^; chan'cy^ or chan'cy^ [Am. commodore 
Chaus (r.): dhaus^; chous- [To cheat; chouse], 

Chaus in .) : ke'us^; ca'tis^ [The jungle=*cat]. 

Chautauqua: ^e-te'kwe^; gha-taTiwa^ [A lake and county in N. Y.]. 
Chauvin: ^o'Van'^; ghoVS-h'^ [A Fr. soldier devoted to Napoleon I.]. — ’ 

chauvinist: shd^vi-nist^; Qho'vi-nist^ [One absurdly jealous of his country’'s honor]. 
— chauvinism: ^o^yin-izm^; ^ho'vin-Igm^ [Exaggerated patriotism]. 

Chavah: ke'vdL* caVa^ [Bible], 
chaw: dh©^; cha®. See chew. 

Cha worth : dhaVarth^; cha'worth^; not dhe 'werth^ [Eng. family name], 
cheap: dhip^; chep^. 

cheat: dhit^; chets. [sailboat], 

chebacco: dhi-bak'o^ or dhi-baFo^; che-bS-c'o^ or ghe-bS^c'o^ [A type of 
Chebar: ki'bar^; celoar^ [Bible]. 

chebec: ^-bek'^; ghe-bSc'^^ M. & W.] Standard dhi'bekb* C. ^'bek^; E. 

dheTieki; J. <5hl-bek^ [A chebacco]. 

Cheddar: dhed'ar^; chSd'ar^ [Eng. village famed for its cheese]. 

Chedorlaomer: ked^'er-h-o'mar^; cdd^Sr-la-o'mer® [Bible]. 

cheerful: dhir'ful^; cher'fyP. Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Perry 

(1775), and Walker (1791) indicated this pronunciation, but Sheridan (1780) noted 
dherTul^, which Walker noted as alternative, but it is not accepted to-day. 


2t wolf, dq; bdbk, b5ht; fuU, rqle, cGre, btlt, bftm; 6il, bdy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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cheese: chlz^; cheg^. — cheesy: eliizV; ches'y-; not chi'si^. 

Cheetham: cliit'am^; cbet'am- [Eng. family name], 
chef [Fr.]: shef^; [A chief director; esp. a cook], 
chefs-d’oeuvre [Fr.]: s'he'^^du'vr^; ghe^'^du^vr^ [A masterpiece], 
chela: kila^; ce'la^ [A pincer=like claw]. 

Chelal: ki'laP; ee'iaP [Bible]. — Chelcias: kel'^as^; eSl'shas- [Apocrv^- 

pha].— Cheleab: ki'ii-ab^; ce'le-ab^ [Douai Bible].— Cheliau: kfli-e'u^; ce'^li-aais 
[IDouai Bible]. — Chelion: ki-lai'&ni; ^e-lfon® fDouai Bible]. — Chellians: kebi-anz^; 
-ee4'i-aii§2 [Apocrypha]. — Chelluh: kerQi; [Bible]. — Chellus: kel'us^; eSl'ils* 

[Apociypha]. 

Chelmsford: dhelmz'ferd^ or (fhemz'fard^; chSlmg'ford- or chgmg^ford^ 
[Eng. city]. See Alcester; Anstruther. 

Cfcelod: kilad^; eelod- [Apocrypha]. 

Cheltenham: dhel'tn-am^; chSFtn-am^ [Eng. town]. 

Chelub: M'lub^; eediib^ [Bible]. — Chelubai: ki-lu^boi^; ee-lu'bi^ [Bible]. 
— Cheluhi: ki-luliQii; ce-ly'hi^ [Bible (R. Y.)].— Cheluhu: ki-lu'hui; ee-lu'hys 
[Bible (R. V,)].— Chemariin: kem'a-iimi; eSm'a-rinis [Bible]. 

chemis: kem'±^; eSm'ie^, 

chemise: ^i-miz'^; 9 he-mi§'^, Standardj M., TF., & TFr.; C. ^a-nuz'^; E, 
she-miz^; I. & St. Jhe-mlz'i.— chemisette: i^hem''i-zet'i; chSm'^i-gSt'^. 

Chemist: kem'ist^; eSm'ist^. — chemistry: kem'is-tn^; eSm'is-try^. The 

first syllable of these words and their derivatives was originally spelled ck^m-, and 
pronounced kim-^. According to Bullokar (1616), a ''Chymisf was “a Physition fol- 
lowing the method of Paracelsus.’* Bailey (1724) defined **Chyni'iatry''' as “the 
Anatomy of natural Bodies by Fire, or reducing them to their component Parts or 
Elements by the Help of Fire.” This spelling was retained by John Kersey (1706), 
Bailey (1724), Johnson (1755), Perry (1775), Walker (1791). Johnson, however, also 
noted chemistry, but referred the reader to chymistry for the definition. Wherever 
this spelling is found the pronunciation kirn'ist^ is noted in harmony with it and it 
is not to he applied to the spelling chemist, as done by Sihart as late as 1871. 

Chemnitz: kem'rdts^; cSm'nits^ [Ger. Protestant divine (1522-86)]. 

Chemosh: ki'me^^; ce'mbsh^ [Bible]. 

Chemung: ^-mng'^; 9he-mtaig'2 river and county in N. Y.]. 

Chenaanah: ki-ne'e-nd^; ce-na'a-na^ [Bible]. — Chenaiii: ki-ne'noi or 
ken'a-noi^; ee-na'nl or cSn'a-ifi^ [Bible].— Chenaniah: ken^a-noi^ei; cSn’^a-nl'a^ 
[Bible]. • _ [W. I.]. 

Chenery: <5hen'ar-i^; chSn'er-i^ [Eng. scholar (1826-84), b. in Barbados, 
Ch§nler (de): de ^e'^nye'b* de ghs'^nye'^ [Fr. poet (1762-94); guillotined 

for opposing the Terror], 

chenille: ^he-uil ^he-nll ^ [F. tufted cord]. [first p 37 Tamid at Gizeh]. 

Cheops: ki'eps^; ce'Sps® [Eg 3 rpt. king of 4th dynasty; said to have built 
Chepbarhaammonai: ki'^far-he'^am'o-nai^; ■eeTar-ha^''§-m'o-ni^ [Bible]. 

Chephirah: ki-foi^re^; ee-fi^ra^ [Bible]. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, whg,t, ftll; me, get, prey, fSm; liit, ice; i=e: i-5; go, net, or, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


cheese 

chetah 


final; i = habit; cusle; au = out; oil; iu = ieud; chin; go; rj = sing; thin, this. 


Chephren: kef'ren^; €6f'r6n- [Egypt, king, son or brother of Cheops: said 

to have built second pyramid]. 

Cheque: diek^; chSk^. Spelled check by Bailey (172S), Johnson (1755), 

Barclay (1774), and Walker (1791). While Perry (1775) indicates check for the verb, 
adjective, and noun, and prefers checker to chequer for the verb, he does not record 
cheque anywhere. 

Cher: shar^; gher^ [Fr. river and dept.]. 

Cheran: kiTen^; ee'ran^ [Bible]. 

Cherbourg; s'har'Uur'^; gher^bur'^ [Fr. city and spt.]. 

Cherbuliez: ^ar'UiiTye'^; gher'UuTye'^ [Fr. writer (1829-99)]. 

Chereas: kiTi-es^; ce're-as^ [Apocrypha]. — Cherethim: ker'i-thim^; eSr'- 
e-thlms [Bible]. — Cherethites: kerVthoits^; cer'e-thits^ [Bible], 

Cherish: dher'i^^; chSr'ish^. 

Cherith: ki'rifh^; ce'rith^ [Bible]. 

cheroot: sin-rut'^; ^he-root'^, Standard, M., & C. & St. ^e-rut'^: E. 

shur-ut'i; I. shl-rut'i; Wr. dha-rut'^. 

Cherry: cher'i^; ^hSr'y"; dharh^. 

Cherso: ker'so^j eSr^so- [Austrian island in Adriatic]. 

Chersonesus: kur"so-ni'sus^; ceP'so-ne'siis^ [Ancient name of several 

European peninsulas], 

Chertsey : dh^'sP; chert'sy^ [Eng. city containing abbey where Henry VI. 

was buried]. [Ezra ii, 59]. 

Cherub^; ki'rub^; ce'rub^ [Bible: A region in Babylonia inhabited by esales. 

cherub-: dher'ub^; chSr'tib^ [A beautiful winged child or angel; also, any 
beautiful child]. — cherubic: dhi-ru'biki; che-ru'bic2,— cherubim: dher'u-bimi; 
cher'u-bims [Plural of cherub]. 

Cherubini: ke'^ru-bfni^; ce^ru-bi'ni^ [It. composer (1760-1842)]. 
chervil; dhur'vil^; cher'vil^ [A garden herb used for salads, etc.]. 
Chesalon: kes'a-leni; eSs'a-lSn^ [Bible]. pjmted States]. 

Chesapeake: dhesVpiki; chSs'a-pek^ [A bay on the Atlantic coast of the 
Chesed^: ki'sed^* ee'sSd® [Bible]. 

Chesed-; kes'ed^; egs'Sd^ [In the Hebrew cabalistic system, Mercy or Love 

as an intelligence or attribute of God]. 

Cheselden: dhez^el-den^; chSg'el-dSn^ [Eng. smgeon (1688-1752)]. 
Cheshire: dhe^'ir^; chSsh'ir^ [A county of Eng. and of New Hampshire]. 
Chesil: Id'sil or kes'il^; ee'sil or eSs'il® [Bible]. 

Chesney: dhes'm^; ch^s'ny^ [Eng. family name]. 

chestnut: (^es'ntrt^ : ch^'nht^ — ^the t is silent [1, An edible nut or the tree 

on which it grows. A rich reddish-brown color]. 

ChesuUoth: ki-sul'eth or -ofh^; ce-siil'6th or -oth^ [Bible], 
chetah: dhi'ta^; che'ta^ [A huntingdeopard]. chee'tahj. 


2: wqlf, dp; bdbk, boot; full, rple, cflre, bikt, burn; oil, bdy; go, ^em; ink; thin, this. 
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Chethiim: ki-fhai^im or kSth'i-im^; ee-thi'im or eeth'i-Ini- [Apocrypha]. 
— Chettiim: ki-tcd'im or ketVimi; ce-trim or cet'i-Ims [Apocrypha], 

Chetwode: chSt'wod^ [Eng. family name]. 

Chetwynd: (^het'windS’ chSt'wjmd^ [Eng. family name], [de-fkise. 

chevalssdesfrise: sh8-var:=dd=friz'^; ^he-viil'-desfri§'-. Same as chevaux:= 
chevalier^: ^ev" 0 -lir'^ or {Fr.) sEa-vd'lye'^; ghSv'^a-ler'^ or {Fr.) ghe- 

va'"lye '2 [Fr., a knight]. 

Chevalier^: sii 9 -vdl"ye'^; che-viir^j^e'- [Eng. actor (1861-1923)]. 
chevauxssdesfrise ipL): ^"he-vo'^dd^friz'^; 9 he-v 6 ':=de=fri§- [Fr., a series of 

spiked obstacles u^kL, in military" operations, to check the advance of an enemy], 

chevelure [Fr.]: ^ev"a-lur'^; ^h^v'^e-lur'-, Standard; C. sEev'e-liur^; M, 

sliev-a-liir'i; Tf. s'ha-v’lur'i [The hair of one’s head], 

Cheviot: ehev'i- 9 t^; chev'i-ot-, Standard; C. dhev'i-at^; E. dhev'i-ut^; 7. 

chrvi-ot'; M. cluv'i-st^; Wr, chevVuth The pronunciations indicated by I. & d/. 
are seldom or never heard in the United States where a distinction is occasionally made 
between the name of the mountain range and the cloth made from the wool of the 
sheep that range upon it, the latter being termed ^lev'i-ati; gh^v'i-ots, 

Chevreul: ^ev*'ruh^; gh^v^rul'^ [Fr. chemist; color expert (1786-1889)]. 
1SS9)], 

chevron : ^ev'ren^; ghSv'ron^; not ehev'ren^ [A V-shaped emblem of rank], 
ehevrotain: ^ev'ro-ten^; ^hSv'ro-tan^ [A dwarf deer^iike ruminant], 
chevy: (fhev'F; chSv'y^ [A hunt or chase]. 

chew: (5hu^; chxi^; not chiu^. The pronimciation here indicated is accepted 

by all lexicographers for this spelling of the word, but Sheridan and Walker noted 
also an alternative (fhe^, which was the correct pronunciation of the spelling cAair, 
that occurs repeatedly in 16 th and 17th century literature — a form now deemed vulgar, 
but used by Spenser, Walton, Pepys, and Dryden. 

And next to Mm malicious Envy rode. 

Upon a ravenous Wolf, and still did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode, 

That all the poison ran about his jaw. 

Spensee Faerie Queene bk. 1, can. 4, st. 30 (1596). 

Cheyenne: ^oi-en'^; ghy-gn'^ [A tribe of American Indians]. 
Cheylesmore: dhiis^mer^; chils'mor^ [Eng. family name]. 

Cheyne^: (^he'rn^; che'ne^ [Scot, family name]. 

cheyne^: (fhin^ or chen^; chen^ or chen^ [A walk in Chelsea, S. W. London]. 
Chezib: ki'zib^; ee'zib^ [Bible]. 

Chianti: ki-dn'ti^; -ei-an'tr — frequently heard ki-an'ti^ [It. red wine.] 
chiaroscuro: kyS'^ro-sku'ro^; eya^ro-se^'ro^ [The blending of lights and 

shades in a picture]. 

chiasm: koi'azm^; [In anatomy, a bridge^hke structure]. 

chiasmus: kcii-az'mus^; ei-SB'mhs® [A term in rhetoric]. 

chihouk: < 5 hi-buk'^; chi-buk'^ [Turkish pipe]. Spelled also cH&oitg'we, but 

pronounced as here indicate. 


S: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; mS, gSt, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; 1=6; 1=6; go, n6t, dr, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY AIISPRONOUNCED 


ChetWim 

child 


final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; cTiin; go; 0 = fliin, Giis. 


chic [Fr.]: ^ik^j ghic-; not shik^ [Smart; natty; stylish]. In Fr. the word 

is used as a noun to designate breeding, culture, chivalr>’, courtesy, etc. 

Chicago: s'hi-ka'goL ghi-ca'go-; not chik'a-go^ [City in Illinois]. There is 

a tendency in some parts of the United States to pronounce this shi-ke'goi. 

chicane: shi-ken'^; ghi-ean'- [Trickerj^], — chicanery: ^i-ken'ar-i^; ghi- 

€an'er-y2 [The using of subterfuges and paltry artifice]. 

Chichele: (^hidh'i-h^; cMch'e-le^ [Eng. prelate (13G2?-1443), founded AU 

Souls College, Oxford]. [city]. 

Chichester: cTddh'es-tar^; chlch'Ss-ter^: erroneously (^hai'dhes-ter^ [Eng. 
Chickamaiiga: {?hik"0-m0'ge^; chik'^a-ma'ga-; not (ihik''8-mau'g0^ [A 

creek in Georgia which gives its name to a famous battle of the Civil War in 1S63]. 

chicken: cTdk'enL* chlk'Sn-; 7iot cliik'in^. There is also a tendency to pro- 
nounce the e as e in “valley,” rather than as in “pen,” w'hich should be discouraged. 

chicks:pea: cfhik'=pI''S* chlk'=pe*'“ [A plant of the bean family], 
chickweed;- dhik'\\ud"^; chlk'wed"^ [A herb used in feeding birds]. 

chicle: chik'le^; cMc'le^ — the cant pronunciation dhik'T should be dis- 
couraged. 

chicory: dhik'o-n^; chfe'o-ry^ [A herb, the roasted and pulverized root 

of which is used as a coffee adulterant]. 

Chicot^: ^'T:o'^; ghi"co'^; not dhi'kat^ [The Kentucky coffeestree]. 
Chicot^: sTn'kob’ ghi'eo^; riot dhi'ket^ [A county in Arkansas]. 

Chicoutimi and Saguenay: ^-kuTi-mi' and sag'^e-ne'^; ghi-ey'^ti-mi' 
and 3 §,g'^e-iia '2 [A district of Quebec pro-vince, Canada]. 

Chidon: koi'don^; cFd6n- [Bible]. 

chief: (ihifi; chef^. In Eng. the regular sound of the diphthong ie is that 

of i, as in “police.” In has other sounds, as oi i in “isle,” and of e in “friend.” 

chieftain: dhifTm^; chefTin-, Standard^ C., A/., & TFr.; E, dhif'tan^; J., 

St., & W., chif'tini. Sometimes erroneously Cluf'tani, and dhlf'fcm^ in an effort to re- 
produce the a in the word, which is one of a class which retain a weak i sound aa 
captain, certain, curtain, etc. 

Chiene: ^ain^; ghen^ [Scottish family name]. 

Chiesa (della): deFa ki-e'zaL dSl'a ci-e'sa^ [The family name of Pope 
Benedict XV. (1854-1922)]. • 

chiffonier: ^hif^'o-mr'^; chlf^o-nir'^, Standard <fe W.; C. ^-fon'yeS* E. 
shif-fon-nir'^; J. ^hif'e-mr^; M. shif-o-nir'i; St. ihif"f5-nir'i; PTr. ^hif-fan-er'i [A high 
narrow chest of drawers]. ^ Scotia]. 

Chignecto: ^g-nek'toL ghig-nSc'to^; not dhig'nek-to^ [A bay and cape of 
chignon: ^''nyeh'i; ghi'^nyoh'^; not ^hin'yon^; nor ^-nen'^ [A roU of 

hair worn by women]. 

Chihuahua: dhi-wdVd^; chi-wa'wa^ [Mex. state and town]. 

chilblain: dML'blen^; cMl'blan^. 

child: (ihaild^; chlld^ [A son or daughter]. See childe. 


2: wglf, dft; b^k» bddt; fuU, r^le, efire, b&t, burn; dil, boy; go, gem; i®k; thin, this. 



chUde 

chiromancy 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fa.re; f05t; get, pr^y; Mt, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


childe: chaild^; child- [A youlh of gentle or noble birth]. 

Chlldc Harold was he hlght. Byrox Childe Harold, can, 1, st. 3. 

Children: dhil'dreni; chil'drSn- [PL of chtlt)], 

Chile: cdiile^; chile- [Souths American republic]. 

Chileah: kill-ab or koi'h-ab^; cil'e-iib ar clle-ab- [Bible]. 

ChilP: clii'li^; chili- [Chin, protlnce, town, and gulf]. ChihliJ. 

Chili-: clii'li^; chi'li- [A variant of Chile]. 

chiliad: kill-ad^; cill-iid- [A thousand; espec. a thousand years]. 

chiliasm: kill-azm^; cill-dsm- [Millenarianism]. 

Chilion: kil'i-en or kaili-on^; -eill-on or eili-on^ [Bible], 
chilkoot: diil'kut^; chikkoot- [Alaskan pass]. 

Chillicothe: tliiri-kefhl^; chiri-cbth'e^^ — the o is short as in “not’^ [One 
of several cities of the United States], 

Chilion: ^i"y5h'^; ^hi^yoh'^ [Swiss castle, the subject of B^Ton’s “Pris- 
oner of Chilion”], 

Chilmad: kikmad^; clkm?id- [Bible]. 

Chilo: koilo^; cilo- [xA. variant of Chilon]. 

Chilon: koilen^; eilbn^ [One of the Seven Sages of Greece]. 

Chilperic: (fhikpa-rik^ or (Ft,) ^irpe"rik'^; chikpe-ric^ or (Fr.) ^hik'pe®’- 
ric '2 [A. king of the Franks (539-584)}. 

Chiltern: diiktam^; chillern^ [A range of hills in Eng.]. 

chimsera: ki-mi're^; ei-me'ra^; not kim'a-ra^. Bullokar, who indicated 
ttds spelling as his preference, also noted chimera. Bee chimeka. 

Chimay (de); de ^i'^me'^; de ^hi'^ma'- [Span, beauty; imprisoned by 

Robespierre (1773-1835)]. 

Chimhorazo: cliimlDo-rd'zo^ or (Sp.) dhim-bo-rd'fho^; chIm'l>o-ra'zo2 or 

(Sp.) chTra-b6-ra'tho2 [Volcano in Ecuador], 

chime: dhaim^; chim^ [A set of bells or their sound]. 

chimera: ki-mi're^; -ei-raela^, Standard & TFr.; (7., ilf., & TF. ki-mi'ra^; 
E. ki-mlUsi; I. & St. ki-ml'rab Perry (1775) indicates ki-mFreb Walker (1791) ki- 
mT'rab Standard, M., & W. give kai-irn'ra^ as alternative; E. gives kai-mir'ab See 
cHiMiBRA [A monster of the imagination; also, a fire>»breathing monster in Gr. myth]. 

chlmere: dhi-mir'^; chi-mer'^^ M. & W.; Standard, C., I., & TFr. ^i-mir'^; 

E. ^m-Ir'i. The word is derived from the Sp. chamarra and ch of that language is 
always equivalent to dhb not sShb 

chimerical: ki-mer'i-kaP; ci-mgr'i-caP [Pert, to a chimera]. 

Chimham: kim'ham^; elra'hto® [Bible]. 

chimney: dhim'ni^: cMm'ny^; not dhimdi^, nor dhim'blih corruptions that 
may be traced to dialectal spee’ch. Pegge (“Anecdotes of the Eng. Language.” Lon- 
don, 1883) says, of the former, “This is not peculiar to T.ondon, though it prevails 
universally; for it is found in Lancashire.” Dr. Joseph Wright notes it in use in 18 
English counties. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, whgit, ^11; me, g€t, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; 1=?: 5=e: e6, n6t, dr, w6n, 





cbilde 
chiromancy 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; dhin; go; O = si'if?; fliin, thi?. 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


chimpanzee: dhim-pan'zi^ or cliim pan-zi'^ ; cWm-ptln'zi^ or chim^pan-ze'^. 
Standard, M., If., & TTr. prefer the first, while C., E., I., 6z St. favor the latter, which 
is still in use in Great Britain and the British colonies. [A West- African ape.] 

China: dhoi'nd^; chi'na-. A word introduced into Eng. literature as the 

name of an Asiatic country by Richard Eden (Murray, “Xew English Diet.,” vol. 2, 
p. 351), in 1555, with this spelling, it varied in form according to its application. 
Haklui^ used it so spelled in his “Voyages” in 15S9, but Sir Thomas Herbert, iu his 
“Relation of some Yeares Travels,” issued in 1634, adopted the form Chynacs. When 
he used it to designate silk and porcelain ware he spelled it Cheney. Other and later 
forms were Cheny (1679), chenea (1694). In 1699 Luttrell (“Brief Historical Relation 
of State Affairs”) restored the original spelling China, which had been in general use 
for the country for more than a century; but the pronunciation Che'mi; chfi'ni^, had 
become so firmly established among the common people that the fashionable world 
adopted it. 

Notwithstanding the active opposition of the lexicographers, from Perry in 1775 
to Thomas Wright in 1355, it surtdved, in literature, as late as the latter year, for 
Thackeray, speaking iu his own person, referred to “a blue dragon Chayny jar” in his 
novel “The Newcomes,” and in dialectal literature, until 1860, for George Eliot used 
it as chany in “The Mill on the Floss” (p. 319), in 1860. This may have been due in 
part and for a time to the influence of Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), and Fulton & 
Knight (1802), as the minority recorders of the usage of their day, for they indicated 
cTie'nsi as the accepted pronunciation — W'alker not without protest. Dr. Towmsend 
Young, in an edition of Walker’s “Critical Pronouncing Dictionary,” which be edited 
in 1859, pertinently recorded the fact that “the polite ha\'ing a pardonable pedantry 
to reduce the word to its true sound,” the correct pronunciation, now prevails. 

Chinchaycocha: dhin^cliai-ko'ciia^; chiii"chi-€o'cha^ [Peruv. lake in the 

Andes]. 

chinchilla^: dhin-dhil^a^; chin-chil'a^ [Andean rodent; its fur]. 

Chinchilla^: dhin-(MlVciS‘ cbln-chil'ya^ [Sp. city]. 

chine: dhoin^; chin^ [A spine; back^bonej. 

Chinese: dhed-niz'^; chi-nes'^^ E., il/., St., TF., & TFr., which was the 

pronunciation indicated also* by Perry, Knowles, and Smart. Standard & (7., dhai- 
nis'b the preference of Jameson & Goodrich (VS’ebster). 

Chinnereth: kin'i-refh^; ein'e-rSth^ [Bible]. 

Chinneroth; kin'i-roth or -r5th^; ehi'e-r6th or -roth^ [Bible]. 

Chios: koines or ki'os^; ei'6s or efos® [Turk, island in .^gean sea]. 

Chippenham : dup^an-am^ ; chip'en-am^ — the h is silent ; not dhip'in-ham^ 

[Eng. borough]. 

Chippewa: dhipVwe^; chip'e-wa- [A tribe of Norths American Indians]. 

Chippeway: dhip'i-we^; chip'e-wa^. Same as the preceding. 

chiro-: kai'H)-^; ePro-^ [A combining form from the Gr. x^^Pj cheir, hand: 

pronounced in Eng. as k]. See the following words. 

chirography: koi-regTa-fP ; ei-rSg'ra-fy^ [Style of handwriting]. 

Chirol: dhir'aP; chIr'oF [Eng. family name]. 

chiromancer: kcd'ro-man"sar^; ePro-man^ger^. Formerly kir'o-man-sar^ 

and so stressed by Johnson (1755) and Walker (1791) [A palmist]. See the following. 

chiromancy: koi'ro-man'^sP; e!'ro-mS.n*^ 9 y®. Bailey (1732), Sheridan 

(1780), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig 


2: wolf, dft; bd&k, boOt; fijll, rule, ctire, biit, bhrn; 5il, b5y; go, gem; iijk; thin, this.. 
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cl^oza ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1 : artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, 6r; full, rfille; but, burn; 


(1S49; indifated the stress on the first syllable: kai'ro-nian-sib Johnson (1755) and 
Perry (18U5J noted it on the antepeiiuit: kai-roin'an-sib and Walker (1791), Jones 
(179S),and Fulton Knight (1802) give kir'o-man-sih Modern lexicographers ail 
agree on the position of the principal stress. Secondary stress is indicated on the 
penult by Standard, Sb, & W. [Palmistry]. 

CMron.: kai^ran^j €i'ron^ [In Gr. m 3 .i:.h, one of the Centaurs], 
chiropodist: kai-rep'o-dist^; cl-rdp'o-dlst^. Often erroneously ^-rep'o- 

dist^ [One wiio specializes in the treatment of ailments of the hands and feet — chiefly 
the latter]. 

chirurgeon: koi-rur'jen^; ci-rur^gon- [Surgeon]. 

chisel: chiz'eP; chi§'61-, Standard, C., M,, St., & E, & TFr. chiz'aP; 

I. cliiz'P [A carpenters’ tool]. 

Chishima: dhl'shi-ma^; chi'shi-ma- [Jap. islands]. 

Chisholm: cHs'om-; iLot chis'helm^ [Eug. family name]. See 

BE.A.rcH.vMp; Belvoir. 

Chisleu: kis'liu^; elslu^ [A Jewish month]. 

Chislon: kis'lan or kiz'lan^; efsdon or clgdon^ [Bible]. [bors [Bible]. 

Chisloth^tahor: kis"i 0 th-[or kiz*lo£h=]te'bari; eIs'16th*[or €f§'doth*]ta'- 

Chiswick: dhiz'ik^ ; cMg'ik^ [Suburb of London where Hogarth was buried] . 

See Alcester; Alnemouth; Ajlveston. [ment] 

chltarrone: Id'^tor-ro^ne^; ci'^tar-ro'ne^ [It,, a lute=like stringed instru- 
Chitbllsh: kith'h^^; cith'lish® [Bible (R. V.)]. 

chitln: kcii'tm or kit'in^; ci'tin or clt'in^ [A chemical compound]. Spelled 
also chitine, but pronounced in the same way. 

chiton [Gr.]: kai'tan^; cl'ton^ [A garment commonly worn by men]. 
Chltral: (5hi-tral'^] chi-tral'^ [A state of British India]. 

Chittim: kit'im^; cft'im^ [Bible]. 

Chiun: kcu'un^; ci'tin^ [Bible]. 

chivalrlc: ^v'al-rik^; ghlv'al-ric^, Standard, C., E., & TFr.; I. & St. ^v'- 

al-rik^; M. i^hi-vaFrik^; Wr. ^-val'rikh Smart (1840) and Cooley (1863) indicated 
s’hi-val'nk^; Craig (1849) and Cull (1864) sbiv'el-rikh 

chivalrous: ^v'al-rus^: chiv'al-rtis^. Perry (1775) ^v'al-rus^; Walker 
(1791) dhiv'el-rusi. 

Chivalry: ^v'al-n^; chlv'al-ry^. The modern dictionaries agree, but 
M., Stf <fe Wr. give cfhiv'al-rii as alternative. Of the earlier lexicographers Perry 
(1775), Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), l^owles (1835), Smart 
(1840), Goodrich (1847), Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864) indicated the first noted 
above, while Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Kni^t (1802), Reid (1844), and 
Craig (1849) preferred the alternative (flhiv'al-iii. 

chive: dhoiy^; chiv^; Perry (1775) and Walker preferred this: but Sheridan 

(1780) and Enfield (1807) indicated ^oivi. 
chlamys [Gr.]: kle'mis^; ela'mys^ [A short cloak for men]. 

Chloe: klo'i^; clo'e^ [The heroine of Longus's pastoral ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe”]. 


2: Sirt, fipe, fit, fare, fast, what, J|ll; m6. g$t, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=6; i=e; g6, n5t, 6r, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Chiron 

Cholhoza 


1:0 — final; i = habit; aisle; au = out\ oil; iu == fewd; go; i) = Ang\ thin, this. 


chlorid, chloride: kio'rid^ or -roid^; cl5Tid- or -rid-. Standard, C., M., 

St., & Wt. give preference to the first; J., & TF. to the second, indicating chloride as 

the preferred spelling [A compound of chlorin]. 

chlorin^ chlorine: klo'rm^ or -rain^; cloTin^ or -riii^. StaJidard, C., M., 

St , W., k, Wr. give preference to the first; E. indicates klor'in^; I. prefers klo'raini [A 
poisonous gaseous element!. 

Chloris: klo'ns^; cloTis^ [In Gr. mjdh, a daughter of Niobe]. 

chlorite: kloTait^; clo'rit- [A mineral related to mica]. 

chloroform: kio'ro-ferm^; clo'ro-form-; not kler'c-form^ [A chemical 

anesthetic]. 

chlorophyl: klo'ro-fiP; cIo'ro-fyF [LeaUgreen]. 

chlorosis: klo-ro'sis^; clo-ro'sis- [An anemic disease of young women], 
chlorotic: klo-ret'ik^; elo-rSt'ie- [Pert- to chlorosis]. 

Choate: chot^; chot- [Family name of eminent Am. jurists]. Compare 

INCHOATE. 

Choba: ko'be^; co'ba^ [Apocrypha]. 

Chobai: ko'bi-ai or kebh-oi^; co'ba-i or c5b'a-i- [Apocrypha], 
chocktffull: cTiek'^ful''^; chbk'^ul"^; not dhuk'fur'^ [Full to choking]. 

The prevailing form In American usage, and in English, colloquially, Is choct^fua: in 
English literary usage more frequently choke»full; in American colloquial usage, chuck^full. 

Funk & Wagnalls New Standard t)ict. (1916), p. 472, col. 2 

chocolate: (diek'o-ht^; chbe'o-lat^j not (ihek'ht^. 

Choctaw: dhek'te^; chSc'ta^ [A division of an American Indian stock]. 
Chodorlahomor: ked^er-le^ho-mer^; c6d"or-la'ho-m6r^ [Douai Bible], 
choice: (fhois^; chSiQ-; not dhoisb a vulgarism. See boil. 

choir: kwair^; kwir^. Enfield (1807) indicated kweirb a pronunciation 
which Perry (1775), Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802) noted as alternative, 
but now heard only dialectalJy. Spelled also quire, but pronounced as indicated above. 
Let all the quire of clowns attend, the show 

In long procession, shouting as they go. Drtden Georgies 1. 473. 

choke: dhok^; chok^ [To strangle]. 

choke-full: (5hok'*ful"^; chokUf^l "2 [xhe Eng. literary form of chocb::= 
FULL, which see]. 

chol-, chole-, cholo-: Combining forms from the Gr. xd>^'n, chole, bile; 

gall: used in Eng. and pronounced kel-'i, k©Fi-h kePo-i; e61-'2, eSl'e-®, eoko-*. See 
the following words. [ing bije]. 

cholagogue: kel'a-gegU cbl'a-gbg^; not dhol'e-geg^ [A purgative remov- 
choler: kel'er^; cbl'er^: erroneously, but frequently, ko'lor^ [Heat of 

temper].— choleric: kel'er-ik^; cbl'er-ic®. 
cholesteric: keUes-ter'ik^; cbF'es-tSr'ie^ [Pert, to cholesterin], 
cholesterin: ko-lesTer-in^; eo-lSs'ter-in^; not ko-les'trin^ [A crystalline 

compound present in nerve’*tissue, blood, bile, etc.]. 

Cholhoza: kel-ho'za^; ebl-ho'za^ [Douai Bible]. 


3; wolf, do; bdbk, bdot; fuU, rule, cOre, bCit, bhrn; 611, bdy; go, gem; i^k; thin, this. 
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Cholmeley: chom'lj"- [Eng. family name]. See the following. 

Cholmondeley: chnm'h^; chom'ly- [Eng. family name]. See Beaf- 

CHA'.IP; Belvoir. 

chomage [Fr.]: 6h6"ma5'^; gho^'mazh'- [Insurance of wages during periods 

of idleness such as may b^e caused by fire]. 

Chomley: chum'li^; chom'ly^ [Eng. family name]. See Cholmondeley. 
chondr-, chondro-: Combining forms from the Gr. chondroa, 

cartilage, grain, or groat: used in Eng. and pronounced ken'dr-b ken'dro-i; cou'dr-^. 

[shrubs]. 

Choadrodendron: ken^dro-den'dren^; <?5n''dro-dSnMr5n- [A genus of 
chondrule: ken'drul^; eSn 'drill- [A small spherical grain of a mineral]. 
Cbonenias: k6"m-nai'6si; c6"De-ni'as^ [Douai Bible], 
choosable: dhuz's-bB; chobs'a-bl- — ^the s is sounded as z, 
claoose: chuz^; chdos- [To select], 
chop: chep^; chbp-. See chap. 

chopfallen: cOiep'foFn^; chSp'falV. See chapfallen. 

Chopin^: (fhep'm^; chSp'in^. Bailey (1732), Perry (1775), Fulton & Knight 

(1802), and Craig (1S491 all indicated this, but Sheridan (1780) noted ^o-pin'b and 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Jameson (1827), dho-pln'i. [A liquid measure or an 
earthentvare drinkiag*inug.] See the following. France] 

Chopin^: ^6"pah'^; 5ho"pilh'- [Polish composer (1809“1849) who settled 

chopine: dho-pin'^: cho-pin'^, Standard, M., & TF.; C., TFr., & Cooley 

cliop'inb 7., Si.t& Cull dhep-in't [A clog worn under a shoe to increase one’s height]. 

choragic: ko-raj'ik^; co-rSg'lc^, Standdtrd, C., & W,; E. & St. ker-e'jik^; 
J. ko-re''jik*; M. kor-aj'ikb ka-raj'iki [Relating to a ehoragus]. 

choragus [Gr.]: ko-re'gus^; co-ra'gtis^ [A leader of a chorus]. — choragU 

ko-r?'jaiM co-ra''gi2 [Plural of CHoa.^GUrt]. 

Chorsashan: ker"==a^'an^; c6r"='2,sh'an2 [Bible]. 

Chorazin: ko-re'zin^; -eo-ra'zin^ [Bible], 

C-horbe: ker'bP; cor'be^ [Apocrypha (R, V.)]. 

chord: kord^; cord^ [A combination of harmonic tones in music]. 

chorditis : ker-dai'tis^ or -di'tis^; cor-di'tis^ or -di'tis^ [Inflammation of the 

vocal or spermatic cords]. 

chore : dhor'^ ; chor^ ; but more frequently heard dher b See char ; chare. 

chorea: ko-ri'e^; co-re'a- [Nervous muscular twitching]. 

choree: ko-ri'^; co-re'^ Standard, M., & IF.; (7. & /. ko'rP; E. ker-I'^; TFr* 

ke-ri'i [In prosody, a trochee]. 

chore WO man: dh6r'wu"mdn^; chor'wo'^man^. See charwoman. 
choric: ko'nk^; co'rie®, Standard, C., L, W., & TFr.; E. kor'ik^; M. ker'ik* 

[Pert, to a chorus]. 

chorlst: ko'ristb co'rlst^, Standard, C., L, SL, IF., & TFr.; E. kor'istd; M. 

kerfisti [A member of a chorus]. 


2: Srt, ape, fSt, fare, fast, wh?it, g,!!; mS, g€t, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; i=e; i==e; g6, not, or, wdn. 



371 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED ^igtho^ 

1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = oat; eil; ifit = fend; ^in; go; T) = bing-, fhin, this. 

chorister: ker'is-tar^; €6r'iS”ter-. Of the earlier lexicographers, Perry 

U775) pronounced the word as here indicated, but feheridan (1780; noted kwer'is-tarh 
and Walker (1791 j and Fulton & Knight (1802) preferred kt\ir'is-tarh pronunciations 
now seldom or never heard [A member of a choir]. 

Chorreans: ke-ri'snz^; €5-re'aiis- [Douai Bible]. 

chorus: ko'rusb* eo'rhs^ Standard^ C., & St.; E. kor'us^; M., W., & Wr. 

ko'^res^- [A song for several voices]. 

Chosameus: kos"9-iiii'us^; €6s"a“me'tis- [Apocr^^phaj. 

chose (r.): clioz^; ch6§- [Imperfect tense of choose]. 

chose (n.): shoz^; ghos- [In law, anj^hing that is personal property]. 

Chose, (tcs) is the french word as generall as {thing) is with us. It is in the common law, 
used with divers Epithites worthle the Interpretation: as. Chose locall, is such a thing as is 
annexed to a place. For example: a Mill is Chose locall. John Cowell The InteTpreter: 
QT Booke Containing the Signification of Words, s. v. [London, 1607]. [Korea] 

Chosen: ch6"sxm'^; cho''stin'2 [State and peninsula of E. Asia: formerly 
Chosroes: kes'ro-Iz^; €5s'ro-e§- [Pers. kings]. 

Chouan: shu'en or (Fr.) ^u'^dh'^; ^hu'an or (Fr.) §hu"ah'2 [Er. royalist 
chough: clinfi; chhf^; not (fhau^ [A crow^^like bird], 
chouse: (fhous^; chous^; not dhauz^ [To cheat]. 

Chouteau: ^o-to'^; ^ho-to'- [A county of Montana]. 

Chozeba: ko-ziTia^; €o-zeT>a- [Bible]. 

chrematistics: kri"ma>tis'tiks^; ere"ma-tfe'ties^; not krem"a-tis'tiks^ 

[Political economy]. as of a language], 

chrestomathy: kres-temVfhi^; erSs-tbm'a-thy^ [A collection of ex- 
Chriemhild: krimMt^; cremTiilt^ [In Ger. myth, the wife of Siegfried]. — 

Chriemhilde: krim'hil-dsM crem'hll-des f^^ariant form of preceding]. 

Chrism: krizm^; €rf§m2 [An anointing unguent]. 

Chris mon: kriz'men^; erf§'m5n2 [The monogram of Christ], 
chrisom: kriz'am^; erig'om- [A baptismal robe]. 

Christ: kraist^; erist®. 

Christabel: kris'te-beP; erls'ta-bSP [The heroine of Coleridge’s poem of 

the same name]. 

Christs*cross: kris^^^kros'^; erts'^^^erds'^ [The mark of a cross (+) formerly 

used before the alphabet on horu-books]. See ckisscross, 

Christe eleison: krisTi i-lai'san^ or i-le'i-sen^j eris'ti e-li'son^ or e-le'i-son* 

[Gr., Christ have mercy! a phrase in ecclesiastical usage], 

christen: krisV; crls'n= [To name in baptism], collectively]. 

Christendom: kris'n-dam^; erls'n-dom^ [The Christian world and Chris- 
christening: kris'n-no^; crfs'n-ing^. 

Christhood: kroistTiud^; -erist^hdbd^; Tiot kris'hnd^ [The condition of 

being the Christ]. 

2: w(^lf, do; bd5k, boot; full, rflle, cUre, but, bftrn; 6il, bSy; go, feem; ink; thin, this. 
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Churubusco 
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1: ctrtistic, urt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, poKce; obey, go; not, or; full, rflle; but, burn; 


Christian^: krist'yBn^; €rlst'yan^ M. & TFr.; Standard & W. kris'tJhan^; 

C. kris'dhiani; E. krist'i-an^; J.'kris'tyan'; St. krist'yani lA member of the Chrisuan 
church]. 

Christian-: krist'yan^; erlst'yan^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. & 

Ger. krls'ti-tni; -cris'ti-anS; Fr. Chretien: krS'"trari'i; €rg''ti''ah''2; It. & Sp. 
Cristiano: kris''rl-a'noi; cns^ti-afno^. 

Christiana: kris'^ti-an'e^; crfs"ti-finV [A feminine personal name]. Dan. 
Karstin: kar'stin’; eiir'stiuS; It. & Sp. Crtstiana: krls-ti-a'nai; eris-ti-a''na3; Fr. 
Christine: kris^tln'^; cris^tln's; Qer. Christiane; kris"ti“C''n5i; crls''tl-a''ne3; Pg. 
Cristinya: kris-tl'nya^ cris-ti’^nya^. 

Christiania: kris"ti-a'm-ai; €ris"ti-a'ni-a® [Xorw. capital city]. 

Christianity: kris-ti-an'i-ti^; crls-tf-an'I-ty^, E., L, M., & Cull; Perry 
(1775) krist-iau'i-tii; Walker (1791), Jones (179S), & C. k^is-chi-anVti^■ Standard, 
kris^ehi-an'i-tii; St. kris'ti-an'i-tii; TTr. kriat-yi-an'i-tik Sheridan (17S0), Enfield 
(1S07), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) indicated kris-tyan'i-tri ; Fulton Kniaht 
(1802) kris-tja-an'i-tik 


Christianization, Chris tianisation: kris*'ti-an-i-[or -ai-]ze'sTianA* crJs'^- 
tJ-an-i-[or -i-]za'shon2. 


Christianize, Christianise; kris'ti-an-aiz^; crls'tf-an-Iz^ 
Christmas: kris'mas^; crfs'mas^; not krist'mas^ 


Christopher: kris to-far^; crls'to-fer^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. 
Christoffer: kris^to-feri; cris'to-fer*; D. & Ger. Christophorus: krIs-t6'fo-rus*: 
cris-t6'fo-rgLs2; Fr. Christophe: krls'^tof'i; cris^'tof'S; It. Cristoforo: kris-to'fo-rfii* 
cris-to'fo-r62; Pg. Christov^o: krls"tp-vaim'i; cris^to-voun'2; Sp. CristObal: kris- 


to'boli; eris-to'bal2; Sw. Krlstofer: kris'to-fari; kris'to-fer^. 


Christus: kris'tusS* crls'tys^ [Flem. painter of the 14th cent.]. 

Christ ward: krcdstVard^j crist'ward^ [Toward Christ]. 

chrom-, chroma-, chromato-: Combining forms from the Gr. XP^(^ 

chroma, color: used in Eng. and pronounced krem-b kro'ma-i, kro'me-to-i; crSm-*’ 
ero'’ma-2, ■cr6''ma-to-2. 


Chroma: kro'mai; cro^ma^ [l. Color4ntensity. 2. A term in music], 
chromate: kro'metb* cro'mat^ [A salt of chromic acid]. 

chromatic: kro-mat'ik^; cro-m^tlc- [1. Pert, to color. 2. Mus. Proceed- 

ing by semitones]. 

chromatin: kro'ma-tini; cro'ma-tfn^ [The granules of a celbnucleusj. 
chrome; krom^; crom^ [A yellow pigment]. 

chromo-: A combining form from the Gr. x/jw/ta (see chrom-): used in 

Eng. and pronounced kro'mo^; cro'mo*. 

chronicle: krenVkl^; crbn'i-cP. 

chronograph: kren'o-graf^; crSn'o-graf®; not kro'no-graf^ See ask [An 

instrument for recording the duration of an event]. 

chronologic: krenVlej'iki; cran'o-lOg'ic*. [cording to lime]. 

Chronology: kro-nero-jP; cro-nbl'o-gy^ [An arrangement of events ac- 
Chrononhotonthologos ; kr6"nen-ho"ten-fh6'lo-ges^; cro''n6n-ho*'t5n- 

thofio-gSs® [A burlesque by Henry Carey and its chief character]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what. »U; m$, get, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=g; I=g; g6, ndt, dr, w6n» 



m FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED chumbusco 

1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; <lhin; go; g = Ring; thin, tills. 
Chronos: erroneous form of Kronos, which see. 

chronoscope: kren'o-skop^; crSn'o-scop- [An instrument for measuring 

minute intervals of time]. 

chrotta: nret'e^; nrSt'a- [An early stringed musical instrument]. 
Chrysale: kri"sdl'^; cry'sal'^ [In Moliere’s “Les Femmes Savant es,” a 

henpecked tradesman]. 

Chrysalis: kris'a-lisi; crys'a-lfs^ [The pupa of an insect]. Plural chrys- 
alides: kris-al'i-dlz^; crSi'^s-al'i-deg-. 

Chrysanthemum: kris-an'fhi-mum^; erS^s-an'the-mtim^ — the e of the 

penult as e in “valley,” not as in “eel.” [A plant of the aster family]. 

Chrysaor: krai-se'er^; cry-sa'dr^ [In Gr. myth, the son of Poseidon]. 
Chryseis: kroi-sl'is^; cry-se'is^ [In Homer’s Iliad, a daughter of Chryses]. 
chryselephantine: kris"el-i-fan'tmi; crys"6i-e-fdn'tin- [Alade of gold and 

ivory]. 

Chrysippus: kri-sip'us^; cry-sfp'iis^ [A Stoic philosopher, 3d cent. B.C.]. 

chryso-: A combining form from the Gr. ckrysos, golden: used in 

Eng. and pronounced kris'o-i; ctS's'o-^. 

chrysoberyl; kris'o-ber"ili; €r^s'o-b6r"yl“ [A mineral], 
chrysocracy: kris-ek're-si^; cr5^s-6-e'ra-5y- [A wealthy class], 
chrysolite; kris'o-lcdt^; cr^s'o-lit® [A gem-stone], 
chrysoprase: kris'o-prez-; cry’-s'o-pras^ [\^ariety of chalcedony], 

Chrysostom: kris'as-tem^; crys'os-tom^ [A Greek Christian Father 
( 347 ?-^ 07 )]. 

chthon-» chthono-; Combining forms from the Gr. chthon, earth: 
used in Eng. and pronounced then-b fhen'o-^; thon-^, thdn'o-^. — chthonian: then'i- 
ani; thdn'i-an^ [Pert, to the earth; terrestrial]. 

Chub: dhub^; chhb^ [1. Bible. 2, [c~] One of various fishes], 
chuck; dhuk^; chijk^ [A mechanical device]. 

Chudl: dhti'di^; chu'di^ [A group of peoples of N. W. Russia], 
chum: dhum^; chtim- [An intimate or constant companion]. 

Chun: kun or dhun^; -eiin or chiin^ [Bible], 
chunk: dhui^k^; chiink® [A short tliick piece]. 

Chuquisaca: dhu''ld-sa'ka^; chu^'ki-sa'ca^ [.Dept, and city of Bolivia], 
church: dhurdh^; chiirch^. See kirk. 

Churchill: dhurdhhP; chtirchfiP [Eng. and Am. family name]. 
Churrlgueresque: dhu-ri'^ger-esk'^; chu-rf'ger-Ssk'^ [Pert, to Churriguera 

or his style of architecture]. 

Churubusco; dhuYu-btis'ko^; chy^ru-bys'co^. 


jS: wqlf, dft; bd6k, b^t; full, rqle, ciire, bikt, biim; 6il, b5y; go, igk; tbin. this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; Lit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, riile; but, burn; 


Chusai: cliu^sai or kiu'sai^; chu'si or ku^si- [Douai Bible]. — Chusans: 
rasathaim: kiu''san>‘ras"'a-flie^imi; eu''siin-ras"a-tha'im2 [Douai Bible]. — Chushan^ 
risliathatm: ]viu''shan»rish"’8-f'he'irTii; ■eu"shan»risli"a-tha'im2 [Bible]. — Cbusi: dbu''- 
soi or iciu'saii; chu'si or cu'sl^ [Apocrj*pha]. 

Chute: sTiul^; ^hut- [An inclined trough] . 

Chuza: chu'za or kiu'ze^; chu'za or -eu'za- [Bible], 
chyle: kaiB; iyl- [A milky fluid]. 

chjdi-, ehylo-: Combining forms from the Gr. xi’Xos, chylos, chyle: used 

in Eng. and pronounced kai'lo-^; cy'li—, cy'Io--. 

chyllfactive: kai"h-fak'tiv^; ci'^li-fric'tiv-, Standard] C.^ E.,L, & M. kai-li- 
fak'tiv^; IT. kai''li-fak'tivk* BV. kai-L-fak'tiv^ [Pert, to cbylification]. 

chylifi cation: kai"h-fi-ke'shdnb cy'^li-fi-ca'shon- [The formation of chyle], 
chyme: kaxm^; cpm- [Liquid, parth" digested food]. 

chymification: kai''im-fi-kekshanb‘ cy"mi-fi-ca'shon-, Standard & C.; E. 
kaim-ifi-ke' skunk E kcdmk-fi-ke' shank M. kai"mi-fi-keksh&nk kcd-ndf'i-ke'skunk 

IT. kai"mi-fi-ke'shcjni; TTr. kim-i-fi-ke'shani [The formation of cbjnnc]. 

chymist: kim'ist^; See chemist. 

CiaMini: chal-di'ni^; chal-dJ'ni^. 

Cibsaim: sib'si-im^; gib'sa-lm^ [Douai Bible]. 

cicada: si-ke'da^; gi-e£L'da- [The seventeemyear locust or the harvest^flyj. 

cicatrice: sik^a-tris^* not si-ka-trais'^ [A scar]. Plural cica- 

trices: sik^a-troi'slzi; 

cicatricle: sik'a-trikT^; 9 lc'a-tric"B, Standard; C. sik'a-tri-kP ; E. si-kat- 
rik-P; I. sik'a-tri-klk df. si-kat'ri-k’P; TT. sik'd-trik*”!!; TFr. sik's-trik-kP [A germinat- 
ing point in the yolk of an egg or the embryo of a seed]. 

cicatrix: sik'a-triks^; ^fc'a-trlks^, Standard^ E., St.,& Ahernethy (1912); 
C., I., M.y W.j & TFr. si-kS'triksi [A scar]. Plural cicatrices: sik'^e-trcd'slzi; 

tri'cegs. 

cicely^: sish-h^; ^I^^e-ly^ Standard &Wr.; C. sis'a-li^; E. sis'el-i^; J. sis'u- 
lik M. & W. sis'i-Uk Bt. sui'e-lii [A plant of the parsley family]. 

Cicely^: Erroneous form of Cicily, which see. 

Cicero; sis'a-ro^; 919^02 [Rom. orator (106-43 B. C.)]. 

cicerone (y.): dhi^'clie-ron'^ or {Eng.) sisT-ron'^; chi'^ch^ron'^ or {Eng.) 

^fc^e-ron'^, Standard & W.; M. dhit-ske-rSn'i or {Eng.) sis-er-on'^ [To guide]. 

cicerone (n.): (fln"che-ro'ne^ or {Eiig.) sis"i-r 6 'mB chi^ch§-r 6 'n§^ or {Eng.) 
giy"e-rd'ne2. Standard & W,; C., J., & St. prefer sis-a-ro'nei; E. sis-ur-o'nek M- dhlt- 
she-ro'^ne^; Wr. c5hi-(fha-ro'nak Jameson (1827) indicated the chief stress on the first 
syllable [An It. guide who points out the antiquities of a place to travelers]. 

Cicily: sis'i-h^; 9 l 9 'i-ly 2 . See Cecilia. 

eieisbeo: dhi"(5hiz-be'o^ or {Eng.) si-sizlDi-o^: chi'^chi§-be'o 2 or {Eng.) 
ci-CigHDe-o^. Of these, C., E.^ & I. indicate the Anglicized form as their preference, 
while Standard, M., St., W., & Wr. prefer the Italian form, which M. renders as dhi"- 
chuz-be'ok not {ihi'dhiz-be''6i as indicated by W. (“A Guide to Pronunciation,” p. Isiii). 
The following are the pronunciations indicated by the earlier lexicographers of the 


2: art. ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ftll; me, g^t, prfiy, fern; hit, ice; i=g; i=g; gd, not, or, w6n. 



zu 


FREQUENTLY MISPROXOUNXED 


Cbusai 

Cingalese 


1: » = final; I = habit; ci4e; au = out\ oil; iu = Cdiin; go; i) = sV^^7; fliin, this. 

19th conturv-: Enfiehl tlS071 cliai-chi^'bi-oi; Knowles (ISSS) chicli-is'bi-oi; Smart 
(1S40) cEi-chis-be'Di; Craiff (1849) chi-chiz'bi-oh C., I., St., 6c Wr. give the antepenult 
as ehis-i; cbis-2; Standard, M., & Tl’., as eliiz-i; chi§-2. [A dangler after a married 
woman. See quotation.] 

The word was formerly a Cicisbco, 

But that is now grown vulgar and indecent, . . . 

But “ Cavalier Servente” is the phrase. Bteo.v Beppo xxsvii (1817). 

Cid: sid^; ^id^ [Sp., a commander or chief; specif., Rodrigo Diaz, El 

Campeador, which see]. 

cider: sai'der^; Ql'der^ [A beverage made from the juice of apples; for- 
merly, cidre, aider, sydur, etc., a Bible word for strong drink]. 

ci-devant: sl"^de-vdfi'i; ^i'"=de-vah'- [Fr., former; foregoing]. 
Cienfu6gos^: fln"en-fwe'gos^; thi"6n-fwe'gos- [A Sp. poet (1764-1S09)]. 
Cienfuegos^; sf'en-fwe'gos^; gUSn-fwe'gos^ [Cuban seaport], 
cigar: si-gdr'^ Ci-pr'^; not sig-or'L 

Cignaroli: dhi"nya-ro']i^; chi'‘'nya-roTi- [It. painter of ISth cent.], 
cilia: sil'i-e^ ^fl'i-a^ [Plural of cilium]. 

ciliary: sil'i-e-rP; gilTa-ry^ [Pertaining to eyelashes]. p^air]. 

cilice: sil'is^; gil'is^; not [A monk’s penitential garment of goat’s 

Cilicia: si-iisEh-ei; gi-lish'i-a^ [Country in Asia Minor]. 

Cimabue: dhi"ma-bu'e^; chi"ma-bu'e2 [It. painter (1240-1302)]. 

Cimah: soi'ma^; gPma^ [Bible (margin)]. 

Cimarosa: (i'hi''ma-ro'za^ ; chi''ma-ro'§a2 [It. composer (1749-1801)]. 
Cimbri: sim'brP; gim'bri- [Ancient people of central Europe]. 

Cimex : soi'meks^ ; gPmSks- [A genus of insects ; also, an insect of tins genus ; 

a bedbug]. PL cimices; simVsizi; firn'i-cegs. 

Cimmerian; si-ml'n-anS* ci-me'ri-an^ [A mythical people mentioned by 

Homer as living in perpetual darkness], 

Cimon; soi^man^; gi'mon^ [Gr. statesman (502-449 B. C.)]. 
cinch: sindh^; gincJh^ [A saddle-girth]. 

cinchona: sin-ko'nab* gln-co'na^; not sin-dho'ne^ [Peruvian bark]. 
Cincinnati: sin"si-na'tP; gln’'gi-na'ti2 [City in Ohio]. 

Cincinnatus; sin"si-ne'tus^; gln^gi-naTus^ [Rom. patriot (519?-439 B. C.)]. 
cincture: sipk'dhur^ or -tiur^; glnc'chm^ or -tur- [A belt or girdle]. • 
cinder: sin'dar^; gin'der^. 

Cineans: si-ni'anz^; gi-ne'an§2 [Douai Bible]. 

cinema: sin'a-ma^; gin'e-ma^ [A building where cinematographs are 

operated: an Eng. contraction]. 

Cinematograph: sinT-mat'o-graf^; ghiVmS,tVgraf2 [A kinetograph]. 
Cingalese: sii^’^gu-lis^^; gln’^ga-les’'^. Same as Singhalese* 

2; w<?lf, dg; bdbk, boot; full, rule, cflre, but, bftm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; icik; thin, thiB. 
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cingular: siQ^giu-lar^; gln'^-lar^ [Forming a circle]. Compare sixgular. 

cinnamoii: sinVman^; 9 in'a-mon" [The inner bark of a tree used as a 
spice]. 

Cinnereth: sin'i-reth^; gin'e-rSth^ [Bible]. 

Cinneroth: sin'i-retli or -roth^; ^In'e-rorh or -roth^ [Bible]. 

CinqsMars (de): da sank"^mdrs'S‘ de g^nk'^^mars'- [Fr. marquis accused 

of conspiracy and executed (1620-42jj. 

cinquefoil: sigkTeili; gink'fSil- [Fivedeaved or having five parts]. 

Cinque ports: sii^k ports^; gink ports- [A group of Eng. towns, originally 
hve spts. — Hastings, iSandwicn, Dover, Romney, and Hythej. 

cipher: soi'far^; gi'fer^ [The symbol of zero — 0]. cypher J. 

Cirama: si-re'ma or sir'e-ma^; gi-ra'ma or gfr'a-ma^ [Apocr^^pha]. 
Circassia: sar-ka&h'i-a^; gir-c3.shfi-a- [A former Rus. country']. 

Circassian: sar-kash'an^; gir-c^sh'an- [1. A native of Circassia or the 
language spoken there. A twilled fabric of 'wool and cotton; also, a light cashmere]. 

Circe: stir'sT; cir'ge® [In Gr. myth, an enchantress w'ho transformed the 

companions of Ulysses into swine]. 

Circean: sar-sTsnb' gir-ge'an^. 

circle: sur'kl^; gir^ci-. 

circuit: sur'kit^* gir'cit^; not sur'kwit^ 

circuitous: ser-kiufi-tus^; gir-cu'i-ttis^; not sur'kit-us^. 

circumstance: sur'kum-stans^; cir'ctim-st^ng^, Standard^ (7., E.^ St, 
& TF.; M. sOT^'kam-stansb* Wr. sur'kam-stansi. 

Cirencester: scd^ren-ses'ter^ or sis'i-ter^; gi^rgn-ggsTer^ or gis'e-ter^ [Eng. 
town]. See Anstruther. 

cirrhosis: si-r5'sis^; gi-ro'sis^ [An abnormal condition of the liver]. 

Cis: sis^; gis^ [Bible]. 

Cisai: scd'si-oi^; gl'sa-P [Apocrypha]. 

cisalpine; sis-al'pm or -pcdn^; gfs-S-Fpin or -pin^ [S. of the Alps]. 

Cit; dhit^; chit® [A Hindu designation for the One Universal Intelligence]. 

citadel: sit'a-deB; glt'a-dSl®. 

citation: soi-te'^en^; gi-ta'shon®. 

cithara: sithVra^; glth'a-ra® [Gr. l 5 n*e]. 

cithern: sith'am^; gith'em® [A medieval guitar]. 

Citims: mt'imz^; glt'im§® [Apocrypha]. 

citizen: sit'i-zn^; git'i-zn®, Standard] C. sitfi-zn^; E. & M sit'i-zan^; 

St., & W. siUi-zeni; IFr. siUi-zn^. 

citoyen [Fr.]: si^'twa^'yan,'^; giHwa'^yS.n'® [A citizen], 
citoyenne [Fr.]: sd["twa*'yen'^,* gUtwa^^n'® [A woman citizen]. 


2: Srt, Spe, fSt, fare, fast, what, ftll; ui€, gSt, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I=e; gd, ndt, dr, w6n, 



'211 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


cingular 

Clapham 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; go; f) — siu^; thin, this. 


Citrate: sit'ret^; gItTat-; not sai'tret^ [A salt of citric acid], 

Citta Vecchia: cliit'ta vek'ki-a^; chft'ta vec'ci-a- [Maltese toTOj. 

Ciudad Juarez: fhi'^u-datii' iiwa'res^; thi'^u-datli' liwa'res- [Mex. city]. 
Ciudad Rodrigo: ro-dri'goi, ro-dri'go- [Sp. city]. 

civet: siv'et^; gfv'^t- [A inusk=like perfume obtained from a carnivorous 

quadruped of the same name]. 

civil: siv'il^j glv'ii^; not siv'lL 

civilization: siv"i-Li-[or -Icd-jze'^an^; gfv'l-li-[£)r -li-Jza'shon^. 
Civitavecchia: clai''vi-ta-vek'ki-a^; clii"vI-ta“v6€'€La2 [It. seaport]. 
’Claim: klem^; clam^ 

clairaudience: klar-o'di-ens^; clar-a^di-Sng- [Consciousness of sounds not 

wnthia the reach of the ear]. 

Clairaut: kle"ro'b’ cla"ro'- [Fr. mathematician of ISth cent.], 
clairvoyance: klar-vei'ans^; clar-v5y'an9-; klarVei-ansL 

Clairvoyance Is the ability to see independently of the ph 5 *sical sense of sight. 

Isaac K. Funk The Widow's Mite pt. ill, ch. 1, p. 217 [f. * w. *04.)* 
When used as a Fr. term, this word means keenness of mental perception or intuitive 
sagacity and is pronounced klar"vwd"yahsi; €lS,r*'vwa'^yan 5 ' 2 . 

clairvoyant: klar-vei'ant ^ or {Fr.) klar"vwa'^yah'^; clar-vSy'ant^ or {Fr.) 
elar"vwa"yah'’2 [One gifted with clairvoyance]. [ferred. 

clamant: klam'antb* clS-m'ant^. In Eng. klem'ent^; clam'ant^ is pre- 
Clamart: kld"mdr'b* cla'^mar'^; not kle'mart^ [Fr.'city], 
clambake: klamlDek'^^* cl^m^bak''^ [A picnic where roasted clams are the 
clamor, clamour: klam'er^; elS-rn'or^ [Loud and excited outcry^, 
clan: klan^; [A tribe or tribal organization under a chief], 
clandestine: klan-des'tm^; clan-dSs'tin^. 
clang: klag^; cl^^ng^ [A ringing sound]. 

At every turn, with dinning clang. 

The armourer’s anvil clashed and rang. Scott Marmion canto 5, st. 6. 

clangor, clangour; klag'geri; eian'ger^, Standard^ C., M,, & W.; E, 
klag'-uri; I. & St. klan‘'guri; Wr. klan'garh Standard, C., M., & W. give as alternative 
klag'ar^; eia.ng^or2, indicated by Perry (1775). W'alker (1791) preferred klag'gar^. 

Claui^najsgael: klan'me^geL^; €l3,n^=na:=gal'2 [Ir. secret society founded in 

Philadelphia in 1881]. 

Clanricarde: klan-rik'erd^; clS,n-rlc'ard2 [British peer]. 

clapboard: klap^bord^ or {Colloq.) klab'erd^; elS,p'bord or {Colloq.) elSb'- 
ord2. A word that is analogous to cupboard, and which, in some regions, is pronounced 
with the p silent. This colloquial pronunciation may, perhaps, be traced to the si>eU- 
ing clabords, found in the “Records of Salisbury, Mass.” (1641), cited in Joshua 
Coffin’s “History of Newbury . . . from 1635 to 1845.” In Pepys’s “Correspondence” 
(1665), the Earl of Sandwich spelled the word clawboard, but in the secon<i edition of 
Bailey’s Dictionary (1724) it is printed clap aboard. 

Clapham; klap'am^; ciap'am^* — ^the h is silent [Suburb of London]. 


3: wplf, dft; bdbk, bdot; fijU, rule, cOre, but, bfitm; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk: thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; "Ct, prey; hit, polico; obey, po: net, er: full, rule; but, burn; 


claque: klak^ or {Fr.) klak^; dak- or (Fr.) diik- [Hired applause or ap- 

piaudcrs]. 

claqueur: Icia'^ur'^; ela'^kur'^ [One who applauds for pay]. 

Clara: klar'e^; ddr'a- [A feminine personal name]. Dan., D., Pg., & Sp. 
ida'rab elu-'ra^; Fr. Claire: klurb* clar-; Gor. & Sw. Klara: kid'rab kliFraS. 

Clare: klar\: dar- [Diminutive of Cl^uia]. 

Clarence: klar'ens^; d^r'^ng- [A masculine personal name]. 

Clarenceux, Clarencieux: klar'en-siu^; dar'Sn-gu-. Originally spelled 

Clarchtius and so recorded by Bullokar UGIGI. Blount in his “Giossographia” 
(lodd) recorded Clarentius and Clarcntiaux] John Kersey (1707) spelled it Clareu- 
cleax, Bailey (1724) gave it Clnrcnceux, as did also Johnson ('175.5j, but he added 
Kersey’s Clarencieux. An edition of Bailey dated 1732 gave preference to Clarencieux, 
Perry onatted the term, and Walker followed Johnson, recording both forms but giv- 
ing iclar'en-shiu^ as the pronunciation [A king-at-arms]. 

Claretie: kldr"d-ti'^; dar^e-ti's; not klor^tr-^ [Fr. author & critic (1S40- 

1913)1. 

Claribel; klar'i-beP; dSr'i-bSP [A feminine personal name]. 

Clarma: kla-ri'ne^; da-ri'na^; not cla-rcd'na^ [Ir. village in Limerick which 

gave its name to a baronage conferred on the Massey family for conspicuous seradeea 
at Culloden]. 

clarinet; klarl-net^ or klar'h-net'^; dSr'i-nSt^ or dilr^i-nSt'^. 
clarion: klarh-an^; dS-r'i-on^. Modem lexicographers agree with Perry 

(1775), Jones (179S), Jameson (1S27), and Smart (1S40) on the pronunciation of this 
word, about which Sheridan and Walker disagreed. Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), 
Knowles (1835), and Craig (1849) indicated kldr'yanb while Walker (1791) gave 
kler'yanb 

Clarissa: kle-ris'e^; da-risV [A feminine personal name], Fr. Clarisse: 

kld^ris"'!; ela'^ris'^; It. Clarissa: kla-ris'sa^; ela-ris'sas. 

Clark: kldrkb' dark^ [A family name]. Clarke 
clary: kle'n^; da'ry^ [A variety of the sage^plant]. 
clash: kladi^; dS^h^. 
clasp: klasp^; d^p^. See ask. 

class; klas^; das^. See ask. — classic: klas'ik^; dSs'ic^. C. alone indi- 
cates klashkb — classicist: klas'i-sist^; cl2,s'i-gist=. — classicize, classicise: klas'i- 
saiz^: elJls'i-cIz^. 

Clauda: kle^da^; da^da^ [Bible]. 

ClaudeH kled^; dad^. See Claudius. 

Claude^: kled^; d^^. See Claudia. 

Claudia: kle'di-a^; da'di-a^. A Bible and feminine personal name]. 
Dutch, Ger„ It., Sp., &'Sw. klau'di-ak elou'di-a2; Fr. Claudine: klo'^din'i; elo^'din'*. 

Claudius: klo'di-us^* da'di-iis^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan., 
Dutch, Ger., & Sw., klau'di-us^; elou'di-us®; It. & Sp Claudio: klau'di-6i; elou'di-o®. 

Claudius Lysias: kle'di-us lis'i-asA* da'di-iis Ijrsl-as* [Bible], 
clause: klez^; d^®. 

2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ^11; m€, get, prgy, fSm; hit;'ice; f=6; i=?’ go, n6t, 6r, wdn, 





FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


claque 

Cleopas 


1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out] eil; iu = feud; cTiin; go; rj = sing; thin, this 


Clausen: klau'zen^ or kle'sen^; elou'sSn- or ela'sSn- [A family name], 
clava: kle'va^; ela'va^ [An enlarged part in anatomy], 
clavate: kleVeU-; el a 'vat ^ [Clubsshaped]. 
clavecin: klavYsin^; el^v'e-gin^ [A harpsichord]. 

Claverhouse: klav'er-es, klav'srs, or kleVars^; eiav'er-us, el^v'ers, or 

eia'vers^ [Brit, soldier of Scottish, birth: John Graham of Claverhouse (16oO?-S9)]. 

clavichord: klav'i-kerdL elilv'i-cord- [A keyboard musical instrument], 
clavier: kle'vi-ar^; cla'vi-er-, Standard'^ C. kla-vir'^; E. kla-vm'^; J., 

& W. kle'\’i-uri-; M. kla-vir'^; kla'vi-ei [A clavichord or harpsichord]. 

claviger : kiav'i-j ar ^ ; ciav'i-ger- [A custodian of keys ; also, a club^bearer] . 
clavis [L.]: kle'vis^; cla'vds^ [A key]. 

clay: kle^; cla^; not kloi^ as sometimes heard in England [A variety of soil], 
clean: klin^; clen^ [Free from dirt]. 

cleanly (a.): klen'h^; -elSn'ly^; not khn'k^ [Free from dirt], 
cleanly {adv.)i klln'h^; clen'ly- [In a clean manner], 
clear: klir^; cler^ [Free from obstruction], 
cleave: kliv^; clev^ [1. To split. 3. To cling]. 

clech^: kle^'e^; clSsh'e^, Standard & C.; E. kle'sEe^; I. kle-^e^; ilf. 

kleclifi^ ; W. klech'i^ [Hollowed throughout, as a cross, lea\’ing only the outlinel. 

clef: klef^: elSf^ — now xmiversally so pronounced, and so recorded by 
Perry (1775). Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
and Smart (1840) indicated klifk In Fr., kle^; el§2 [A mark used to indicate the pitch 
in music]. 

Clematis: klem'a-tis^; el^m'a-tis^; Smart (1840) and Cull (1864) prefer 

kls-me'tis’- [A plant of the crowfoot family]. [(1841- )]. 

Clemenceau: kle-mah"so'i; ele-mah" 9 o '2 [Fr. journalist and statesman], 
clemency: klem'en-si^; clSm'Sn-gy® [Forbearance; mercy]. 

Clement: klem'ent^; elSm'Snt^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan., 
Dutch, and Ger„ Clemens: kle'mens^; elg'mSnsZ; Fr., Clement; kle"mdh'^; de"- 
inah'2; It. and Sp., Clemente: kl^men'te^; ele-mSn'te^; Lat. Clemens: klem'- 

enz^; olgm'Sng^. 

Clementine; klem'en-tin^ or {Eng.) klem'an-tain^; clSm'Sn-tin^ or {Ertg.) 
elSm'en-tIn2. Jameson (1827) and Knowles (1835) also indicated -toini; -tln^, for 
the ultima, which was preferred by Worcester (1860) and is the only pronunciation 
noted by Murray (1893) [Pert, to Clement]. 

clench; klen<5h^; elSnch®. Distinguish from clinch. 

Cleombrotus: kh-em'bro-tus^; ele-bm'bro-ths^ [Spartan king ( -371)]. 
Cleomedes: kli*'o-mi'diz^; ele'^o-me'deg^ [Gr. astronomer of the 1st cent.]. 
Cleomenes: kli-em'i-nlz^; ele-6m'e-nes^ [Spartan king]. 

Cleon: Jdi'en^; ele'dn® [Athenian of the 5th cent. B. C.]. 

Cleopas: kli'o-pas^; ele'o-pSs^ [Bible]. 

2; w9lf dp; bd&k, b65t; full, rule, cure, but, bUrn; dil, bdy; go, gem; i?ik; thin, this. 
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Cleopatra : kli'Vpe'tre^ ; ele'^o-pa'tra-; but kli'Vpa^tra^ is more frequently 

heard [Egypt, queen (GO-39 B. C. i], 

Cleophas: kli'o-fas^; ele'o-fas^ [Bible]. 

clepsydra: klep'si-dre^; elSp'sy-dra^ — now universally so pronounced, but 
Crabb (1S23), Jameson (1&27), Knowles (lS3o), and Brande (1842; indicated -soil; 
-sy2, for the penult [A water»clock]. 

clergy: klur'JiS* cler'gy^. 

Clargy as the pronunciation of cUrgy has scarcely been heard since the seventeenth 
century, T. R. Lounsbuht The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. ii, p. 97 [H. ’04]. 

clerical; kler'i-kaP; clSr'i-cal-; not klur'i-kalk In this word we have the 

true sound of e. See clerk. 

clerk; klurk^ or {Eng.) klork^; clerk- or {Eng.) clark^. Standard, C., W., 

& TTr. indicate the first; E., J., M., Cc St prefer the second. John Cowell, in “The 
Interpreter or Booke Containing the Signification of Words” (London, 1607), explains 
that '"Clerk, hath tw’O significations: one, as it is the title of him, that beiongeth to the 
holy ministery of the Church , . . The other signification . . . noteth those, that by 
their functions, or course of life, practise their pen in any court, or otherwise.” 

The name clerk (spelled by Cowell Clerk, Clearke, and Clerke in the entry cited in part 
above) came to connote “scholar,” and was applied specifically to accountants, no- 
taries, recorders, and secretaries as well as to penmen. The first instance of a spelling 
containing the letter a noted by Sir James Murray is cited from Tyndale’s Bible (Acte 
six, 35) dated 1526: “When the tonne clarcke had ceased the people”— ceased meaning 
^‘appeased.” The pronunciation kldrki; clS.rk2 has been traced to the south of 
England and the 15th century in New Eng. Diet. (s. v.). Perry (1775) notes only 
this pronunciation and his example was followed by Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), 
and other lexicographers till Webster’s time, when klerki; clSrk^ was indicated. 
Murray states (New Eng. Diet., 1S93) that this latter pronunciation “has become 
somewhat frequent in London and its neighborhood.” See beatjcleek. 

Clerke; klork^; ^lark^ [Eng. family name]. 

Clery: klir^i^; ^ler'y^ [Ir. family name]. 

Cleveland: klivland^j elevland^ [Am. family and geographic name]. 

clew: klu^; [A guide through a maze or to the solution of a mystery], 

cHckfi [Fr.]: kli^^e'^; cli'^ghe'^ [An electrotype or stereotype plate], 

Cliehy: cli'^ghy'^ [A suburb of Paris]. 

client: klai'ent^; ch'Snt^ [One who consults a lawj^er]. 

clientele: klai'^en-tiF^; cli'^Sn-ter^, Standard] C.&Wr. klai'sn-til^; E. ikT. 
kloi-an-tlb^; I. & St. klai'en-tiiq W. klcd'^en-tel'i. 

Clientele ... a multitude of Clients: also safe*guard or protection. 

Thomas Blount GlossograpMa s. v. (1656). 

clientele [Fr.]: kli'^an'^tel'S* ■eli*'ari*'t61'^ [Same as clientele]. 

climacteric: klai-mak'tar-ik^; cli-m^c'ter-ic®, Standard & TF.; C. & M. 
kloi-mak-tePik^ ; B. klcd-mak'tur-ikt; 1. klcd-mak-turfik^; St. kloim^ak-tur'ik^; Wr. 
klim-ak-teriiki. Of the earlier lexicographers, Dyche (1752), Penning (1760), Entick 
(1764), Barlow (1772), Kenrick (1773), Maunder (^1830), indicated the stress on the 
antepenult, giving the i of the first syllable as in “pin”— kli-mak'tar-ik^; Perry (1775)j 
Sheridan (1780), and Knowles (1835) placed the stress on the penult, but ’gave the % 
as in “pine”— klai-mak-tur'iki; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Kni^t (1802), 


2: art, Spe, fit, fare, fast, what, ^11; mfi, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; I=e; I=g; gd, ndt, dr, wdn, 
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1: 3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out] oil; ifi = ftwd; <fhin; ro ; o = siu{/; Chin, this. 


Enfield (1S07), Jameson (1$27), Smart (1S401, Reid (1S44), Craig (1S49>, Cooley 
11863), and Cull (1864) stressed the penult and gave the i short and open as in “pin’* 
— klim-ak-turfik^ [Relating to a climax or to a critical period in human life]. 

climatal: klai'me-taP; €li'ma-tal2; not klai'mit-aP. 

climate: klai'met^; eJi'mat-, Standard (1S93); not klal'mit^, Standard (1915). 

climb: klaimi; — here the b is silent and also in the words comb, 

crumb, dumb, lamb, Umb, numb, and thumb [To ascend]. 

clinch: klincld; clinch^ [To secure firmly]. 

cling: kliQ^; eling^ [To hold on to]. See Introductory^, pp. xix, xx. 

clink: kiiijki; elink^ [To make a ringing sound as ^\ith coin against coin or 

glass against glass]. 

Clio: klai'o^; di'o^ [In classic myth, the muse of epic poetry and history], 
clique: klik^; elik^; frequently but erroneously, klik^ [An exclusive set or 

partj.]. 

clitoris: klit'o-ris^; clit'o-rls^ — the pronunciation of the medical profession 
as reflected by the dictionaries of Gould (1907) and Stedman (1912). In the sixth edi- 
tion of Bailey’s “Universal Etymological Dictionary’,” compiled in 1732, the word is 
accented on the penult— kli-to'risi. 

Modern lexicographers, following the sound of the original Greek, xAetropts, 
kkitoris, indicate the first syllable as long and stress the antepenult — klai'to-ris^* 
clI'to-ris2, Standard, C. & IT,; E. kloi'tur-isi; I. klai'to-risi ; M. kloi’ter-is [4.n organ 
of most female vertebrates]. 

Clive: klaiv^; cliv^ [Eng. general and statesman (1725-74)]. [charge] 
cloaca [L.]: klo-e'keS* -elo-a'ea^ [A sewer or cavity for fecal and other^Ss- 
cloak: kiok^; clok^ — ^the a is silent [A loose outer garment]. 

Cloe: klohS’ ^lo'e^ [Bible]. 

Clogher: kler^; dor-; Tiot klon'er^ [Ir. cathedral town]. 

cloisonne [Fr.]: klwd"zo-ne'i; elwa"§o-ne'2; 7iot klei'-^so-ne'! [A method of 

producing enameled designs]. 

Cloncurry: klun-kur'i^; don-cur'y^ [Ir. village in Kildare, which gave its 

name to a baronage of the United Kingdom]. 

Clootz: klots^; clots^ [A Prussian who became a Fr. revolutionary (1755-94)]. 
Clopas: klo'pes^; elo'pas^ [Bible]. 


cloth: klofhi or klofh^; dbth^ or doth^. The pronunciation of this word 

varies with the locality where it is spoken. Of the modern dictionaries Sta 7 idard, C , 
indicate kiethi; eloth^ and I., SL, W., & Wr , klefb^; elSths, which was the 
indicated by Perry (1775), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1827), ^d Smart (1840). The supporters of klethi were Sheridan 
(1780), Jones (1798), and Knowles (1835). To say, as do some phoneticists, that the 
sound given to the o of this word is a medial sound is absurd; the sound is either that 
of ©1 in “not,” or that of in “nor,” according to the usage of the locality where the 
word IS spoken. See ask. 


clothes: klothz^; dqthg-. Modem dictionaries are in unanimous agree- 
ment on the pron^ciation of this word, of which there is a colloquial utterance, now 
ignores the th — kloz^; el 6 § 2 , a pronunciation preferred by Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Enfield (1807). In support of the usage 

2: wolf, dp; bobk, b^t; full, rqle, ciire, but, bhm; Oil, bdy; go, gem; igik; thin, this. 
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noted by the dictionaries of the day may be cited Perry (1775), Fnlton 6z Knight 
(1802), Jameson (1S27), and Smart (1840). Altho Walker indicated klozh he added a 
note in protest. 

clothier: klotii'yar^; oloth'yer- [One who makes or sells garments]. 
Clotho: kio'fho^; elo'tho- [In classic m>^h, the youngest of the three 

Fates; the spinner of the thread of life]. 

cloths: klefhs^, kleths^, or klofhs^, klethsS* cl6ths^, el6ths", or cloths-, 

clothss [PL of CLOTH, wMch see]. 

cloture [Fr.]: kl6"tur'^; clo^ttir'^, Standard & TF.; C. & E. klo'tiir^; 31. 

klo-tur^ [The action of closing; also, the steps taken to close: applied espec. to a parlia- 
mentary debate]. 

Clough^: kluf^; cltif^. Formerly also spelled clcuch in Scotland, and cleugk, 

cloof, and dufe in England from Staffordshire to the Tweed, this word was pronemneed 
Idau^; clou2, as indicated by FJ., an alternative still ullo'wed by Standard, 6'., M., & IF. 
A dough or clowgh, is a ktnde of breach or valley downe a slope from the side of a hill. 

Richabd Veestegan a Restitution of Decaijed Intelligence ix, 2S5 [1605]. 

Clough^: kluf^; cluf^; not klef^, nor klau^ [Eng. poet. (1S19-61)]. 

Clowes: klauz^; clow§- [Eng. family name]. The pronunciation indicated 

here is that common to southern Eng.; in Cheshire, and northern Eng., usually kluz^; 
0lll§2. 

clue: klu^; ely.^; not kliti^ as J. indicates. See blue; clew. 

Clusium: klu'si-um^; elu'si-Gm^ [A city of Etruria]. 

clyster: klis'ter^; el^rs'ter^: Perry (1775), Walker (1791), Enfield (1807), 

Jameson (.1827), and Smart (1S40) indicated this, and the word may be traced to 
Blount’s ‘‘Glossographia” (1656) in this form for the noun, and clysterise (-oiz^; 
-Iz2) for the verb. Kersey (1708) noted clyster (ri.), but not clysterise; Bailey (1724) 
indicated both noun and verb, spelling the latter clysterlze. Sheridan (1780), Jones 
(1798), Fulton <k; Knight (1802), and Knowles pronounced the noun glis'ter^; glfs'ter® 
[An injection]. 

Onidian: nod'di-an^; rd'di-an-; not md'i-on^. Note that in this, and cer- 
tain other proper names of Gr. origin, the initial letter is silent. See Cnidus, Psyche, 
Ptolemy [Pertaining to Cnidus]. 

The Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles — expr^sed the ideal only of sensual charms. 

Smith Diet, of Gr. <fc Rom. Biography and Mythology vol. ill, p. 519. 

Cnidus: ned'dus^; ni'dus^ [City in Asia Minor], See the preceding word. 

Cnossus: nes'us^; nbs'fis^ [Traditional capital of Crete; in myth, the 

birthplace of Zeus]. 

coacervate; ko^'a-surVet^ or ko-as'ar-vet^; co'^a-Qer'vat^ or co-S^^'er-vat^. 

Entick (1764) first indicated the stress on the ^nult [To pile up in a heap]. 

coach: kodh^; coch^. 

eoadjument: ko-aj'u-ment^; eo-S-j'^-ment^. While Perry (1775) and 

Knowles (1835) stressed the penult, which they indicated as long, Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), Jameson (1835), and Smart (1840) stressed the antepenult and gave 
the penult as short [Mutual aid]. 

coad j u taut : ko-aj 'u-t ent ^ ; co-S,j 'u-tant^, Standard kW.\C. ko-aj 'u-t ant ^ ; 

E. ko-a-ju'tantM I. ko'^ad-ju'tanti; M. k6'*’ad-jiu'tanti; Wr. ko-ad'ja-tanti [A co- 
worker]. 


2: art, 5pe, fit, fare, fist, what, ftll; rae, g§t, prey, f5m; hit, Ice: i-g; I=e; gd, ndt, or, wdn, 



383 
1: a 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


clothier 

eoehineal 


final; I = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; <51iin; go; rj = sing] fhin, tills. 


coadjutor: ko^a-ju'taror-ter^; co'^ii-iu'tor". Dyclie (1752), Perry (1777), 

Enfield (1S07), and Salmon (ISll) put the stress on the antepeaiilt, but the other 
lexicographers, from Johnson (1755) to Smart (1S40), indicated it on the penult. 

coadjuvancy: ko-aj'u-van-si^; co-aj'u-van-^y- [Cooperation], 
coadjuvant: ko-aj'u-vant^; co-iij'u-vant- [Auxiliary], 
coaduuate: ko-ad'yu-net^; co-5d'yu-nat- [Joined closely], 
coagulate: ko-ag'^ui-let^; co-Ug'yii-lat- [To thicken; clot, as blood], 
coagulen: ko-ag'>ni-len^; co-5g'yu-lSn- [A powerful st\T)tic]. 

Coahuila: k6''a-tv'Ida^; co^a-wi'la- [Mex. state]. 

coarse : korsJ or kors^ ; eors^ or cors^ — the latter is the more frequently" heard 

but the former is indicated as polite usage by the dictionaries [Raw; unpolished; 
rough]. Compare coerce. 

coast: kost^; cost- [The shore next to the sea]. 

coat: kotL cot- [An outer covering, as a garment, or anything put to the 
same use; as, a coat of paint or metal]. 

coati: ko-d'tP; co-a'ti^, Standard, M., & T7.; C. & /. ko'a-ti^; E, ko'e-tih 
Ash (1775) indicated the stress on the penult [A racoon»]ike carnivorous mammal]. 

coax: koks^; coks^ [Wheedle]. 

cobalt: ko'bolt^; co'balt-, Standard, C,, I., St., W., & TFr.; E. & M. ko'- 

belt". Johnson (1755) and Ash (1775), Jameson (1827). Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1840), and Cull (1864) stressed the first syllable on the o, indicating it as long, and 
the a as in “all”; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), and Enfield (1807) 
placed the stress after the h and indicated the o as short, and the a as in “final”: 
keb'alti [A metallic element resembling nickel]. ko-baktusk 

cobaltous: ko-bel'tusS* co-bal'ttis^ C., E., & M.; Standard ko-belt'us^; 
Coblenz: ko'blentz^; cd'blSnts^; not ko'blents^ nor ko-blents'^ [Prus. city], 
cobra: ko'bre^; co'bra^, Standard, C., E., M., St., TF., & TFr.; I. kob'rah 

Also, frequently, in colloquial speech, keb'rek [jpr k^^burgi [A worsted fabric]. 

coburg^: ko'burg^; co'burg^ Standard; C. & I., ko'burg^ ; .E7. &M. ko^burg^; 

Coburg^: ko'burH^; co'burn^ [Ger. duchy and its capital]. 

cocain, cocaine: ko'ka-in^, -in^ or -in^, or (Colloq.) ko«ken'^; c5'ca-in®, 

-ia2 or -m2, or {Colloq.) co-ean'2. Sir James Murray indicates ko'ka-oini as hia prefer- 
ence and adds “vulgarly ko-ken'^.” 

coccygeal: kek-sijh-aP; cdc-gy^g'e-aP; not kok-sij'I-aP [Of the nature of 

Coccyges: kek-saj'jlz^; cSc-^y'geg^ [An order or group of birds that in- 
cludes the cuckoos]. 

coccyx: kek'siks^; cSc'gJks^ [The end of spine]. 

CochinssChina: kd^tOunsdhcd'ne^; co'chin^chi'na^; not ket'dhin^dhoi'ne^ 
[State in Fr. Indo*China]. 

cochineal: kedhh-nilS' cdch'i-neP — a pronunciation now in universal use. 

Formerly kudhVnIli was in vogue, and indicated by leading lexicographers. Blount 
(1656) gave the spelling cuchanel as alternative: Edward Phillips (1706) and Kersey 
(1708) recorded cocheneal and cutcheneal; Bailey (1724) noted only the first of these. 
Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Enfield 


2: wolf, do; book, boOt; full, rule, chre, but, bhm; dil, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 



Cochise 

eognizaace 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; Ut, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bOm; 


flSOT), Jameson (1S27), and Smart (ISitJt spelled the Wura cochineal, indicating 
kocVi-nlb as the pronunciation. Sheridan I'lTSi)), Fulton & Kmght ‘l.’502\ Knowles 
(lS3o), Craig (1S49), and Cooley (1^63 » preferred kuchh-nlli [A scarlet dyestuff ob- 
tained from the dried bodies of a certain insect]. 


Cochise^: ko-clii'ze^; eo-clii^se- [A chief of the Apache Indians (d. 1S74)]. 
Cochise-: ko-chiz'^j eo-cTii§'- [A countj^ of Arizona]. 


cochlea: kek'ii-a^; cSc'le-a- [A passage of the internal ear]. 

Cochrane: kak'rsn^j cOc'ran- [Brit, admiral (175S-1S32)]. 
cockade: kek-ed'^; cSk-ad'^ [A rosette worn on a hat or cap]. 

Cockaigne: kek-en'^; cdk-an^^ [An imaginary region of luxury and ease]. 

cockatrice: kek'e-trais^; cdk'a-trig-. Of the earlier lexicographers Perry 
(1775), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02) indicated this pronun- 
ciation, which is also supported by j/., TT., <fe TTr. The alternative, kek^a-tris^, was 
noted by Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1837), and Craig (1849), and is 
approved by Standard, C., E., I., SL, the last two of w’hich are of Scottish editorship 
[A fabulous serpent hatched from a cock’s egg. “Nelson’s Perpetual Encyclopedia,” 
edited by Dr. John H. Finley in 1910, states (vol. ii, p. 214) that “a Basel cock in 1474 
was sentenced to death for laying such an egg.”] [champ. 

Cockburn: kolbarn^; co'burn^ [An English family name]. See Beau- 
cockney: kek'ni^; cbk'ny^; not kek'ne^ [City^bred: a term now used 

chiefly to designate Londoner, especially one bom and bred within the sound of the 
bells of St. ]Mar 5 "de»Bow Church, in Cheapside]. 


Codes (Horatius) : ko'kliz^; co'ele§^ [Rom. hero of the 6th century B. C.]. 

coco, cocoa^: ko'ko^; -eo'-eo^ [The palm4ree]. Phillips (1700) indicated 

coco as the correct spelling. See cocoa^. 

Amid’ those orchards of the sun. 

Give me to drain the cocoa's milliy bowl. 

Thomson cited by Dr. Samuel Johnson, lu his English Dictionary (1755). 

cocoa®: ko'ko^; -eo'co® [The dried seeds of the cacao or chocolate^^tree]. 

Originally a word of three syllables, ca~ca'o or co-co'a, this has been confused with coco 
that Joh^on (1755) defined under the spelling cocoa, quoting lines from James Thom- 
son in support of this spelling. Kersey (1708) and Bailey (1724) spelled the word 
cocao and cacao; Ash (1775) gave coco for the cacao* or cocoa*tx&a, and cocoa for the 
palm-'tree; Perry (1775) defined cocoa as “a kind of nut; properly Cacao,^' and de- 
scribed cacao as “the chocolate tree.” Walker (1791) defined only the palm-tree 
under the speUing cocoa, and omitted cacao altogether. 

cocoon: ko-kun'^; co-cobn'® [The spun envelop of certain larval insects]. 

Cocytns: ko-soi'tus^; eo- 9 y'ttis® [In classic myth, one of the five rivers of 

Hades]. 

codein, codeine: ko-di'in^ or ko'di-in^; eo-de'in® or c6'de-ln®, Standard, 
C., I., W., & Wr,; E. ko-doini; M. ko'di-oini; St. ko-dl'ini; not ko-din'i [An alkaloid 
derived from mcirphin]. 

codger: kej'erS* ebg'er® [An eccentric old man; also, a fellow], 
codices: ked'i-siz^; ebd'i-ges®. Standard & TFr.; C. & M, ko'di-^^; TF. 

ked'i-alzi [A manuscript in book form (plural of codex)]. 

codicil: kedfi-«ili; eSd'i-QlP [A supplement to a will]. 


2: iirt, Spe, fit, fare, fast, wh^^t, nil; m6, gSt, prfiy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=§; f=e; g6, ndt, 6r, wOn, 



385 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED cogn^zan’el 

1: a = final; l — iiabit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = fp«d; cliin; go; rj = si;/;?; fhda, this. 


codification: kedVfi-ke'slisn^; cdd'l-fi-ca'shon", Standard, C., & Wr.] 

E. kod-i-fi-ke'sliuni; I. kod'l-fi-ke'sliani; M, &. Tl". k5"ai-fi-ke'sliani; St. kedfi-fi-ke'- 
sliuni [The act or process of codifying]. See codify. 

codify: kod'i-fai^; cod'i-fy^, Standard, C., SL, & Wr.; E. kod'i-foi^; 

M. & W. ko'di-faii [Xo reduce to a system, as laws]. 

Codrus: ked'rus^; cod'rtis^ [The last king of Athens ( -1070? B. C.)]. 

Coelebs: sl'lebz^; gelebg- [The hero of Hannah Flore’s story “Coelebs in 

Search of a Wife”]. 

Coelesssyria: si"h=sirVai; ^e'de^sjT'i-a^ [A valley in SjTia]. 

Coelosssyria: slTo=^[or sel"o^]sirh-8^; 5 eTo=[or ^sr'o^lsyr'i-a- [Apocr\x>ha. 

Same as CaELE>'SYRi.\]. 

Coelus: sl'ius^; ge'lhs- Pn Rom. myth, a god, the son of ..Rther and Dies]. 
Coenties: ko-en'tiz^ or kwen'tiz^; eo-en'ti§- or ewfin'tes- [A shp between 

docks in New York]. 

coerce: ko-urs'^; co-erg'^ [To govern by force]. Compare coarse. 
cceur [F.]: kur^; eiir^. 

Cceur d’Alene: kur ds-len'^; clir da-len'- [A lake, river, mountain range, 

or city in Idaho]. [to Richard I. of Eng,]. 

Coeur de Lion: kur da cur de h"6h'^ [Fr., liomheart; name given 

Coeus: si'us^; ge'tis^ [In Gr. mydh, one of the Titans]. 

Coeyman: kwi'man^; ewe'man^ [A tillage in New York State], 
coffee: kef'i^; e5f'e^; noi kef 'ih Tl^’a^her indicated kef 'fT; C. notes kef'i^, 

and E., kafTe^ as alternative; E., J., & St. indicate kef'fi^. 

coffer: kef'er^; ebf'er^. Excluding Sheridan (1780), who indicated ko'farh 

the various lexicographers from Johnson (1755) to the present time have been unani- 
mous in indicating the pronunciation noted above. 

coffin: kef'mb' c5f'in^; not kef'inh 

cog: keg^; edg^ [A device used in machinery]. Compare dog. 

Cogenhoe: kuk^no^; cuk'no^ [Eng. village]. See Alcester; Belvoir. 
cognac^: ko'nyak^; eo'n^^ac^, Standard & C.\ E. &:,SL kon'yak^,* 7. ko- 

nyak'i; M. <fe W. kon'yak^; Wr. kon-yok'^ [French brandy]. 

Cognac^: ko^'nyok'^; co^nyae'^ [Fr. city]. 

cognizable, cognisable: keg'm-ze-bT or ken'i-za-bT; e6g'ni-za-bP or 

■c6nfi-za-bl2. The first is indicated as m general use by all modern lexicons; the second 
is more frequently heard in law. This applies also to all related terms, yet Professor 
Lounsbury (“The Standard of Prommeiation in English,” p. 17S) thought that “law- 
yers are pretty generally giving up con'isance for cog'nizance” [That may be known; 
also, capable of being tried at law, as any one for committing an offense]. 


cognizance, cognisance: keg'm-zans^ or ken'i-zans^; cbg'ni-zauc® or 
eSnT-zanc®. Perry (1775), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Reid (1844), and Craig (1849) all indicated the first, Walker urging “that it is highly 
incumbent on the gentlemen of the law” to renounce the second and to “reinstate 
the excluded & in its undoubted rights.” Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Jameson 
(1827), KInowles (1835), and Smart (1840) recorded the second. See remarks under 

COGNIZABLE. 


Z: wglf, dft; bdt>k, b6dt; fulli rfile, efire, but, bfim; dil, bdy; go, feem; i^k; thin, tbis. 

n 
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cognomen: keg-no'meii^; €5g-no'mBii“ [An added name; also, a surname], 
cohere: ko-hir'^; eo-her'^ [To stick together]. — coherent: ko-h!r'ent^; 

co-ber''Siit2. 

cohesion: ko-hi' 58 n^; co-he'zhon- [The condition of sticking together], 
cohesive: ko-hi'siv^; co-he'siv* [Having ability to cohere]. 

Cohoes: ko-hoz'^; co-hos'- [City in N. Y.]. 

coif: keif^; c6if- [A close=fitting cap]. 

coiffeur [Fr.]; kwaTur'^; cwiiTlir'- [A hair=dresser]. 

coiffure [Fr.]: keif'^nir^ or {Fr.) kwafTtir'^; cuii'yur^ or {Fr.) cv;af'^fur'^. 

In Eng. the Fr. pronunciation has wider vogue, and is that indicated by f-ir Jaines 
IMurray, and found also in FT. (1909); but the pronunciation heard in Americi., and 
noted by Standard, C.,& IT>., was the only one noted by (1S90) [An arrana unent 
or dre&jiing of the hair]. 

coigu: kein^; c5in- [A wedge or corner]. 

coil: keil^; c6il-; not koilh See No. 8 on page xx. [A ring or rings formed 
by winchng; as, a coil of rope]. Compare coin. 

coin: kein^; coin^; jiot kain^ as formerly, nor kurn^. See No. 8, page xx. 

Know then thy patrons arts to save his coin 
Leaving the Muses’ and Apollo’s shrine. 

Holyday trans. of Juvenal st. 7 (posthumous ed. 1673). 
The banished diphthong (joi) seems at length to he upon its return; for there are many who 
are now hardy enough to pronounce “boil" e.vacily as they do “toil," and “join" like 
“coin.” Robert Nares EZe/nerzts 0 / OrZ^(?€23j/ p 74(1784). 

coir: keir^; ebir^, Standard, E., St., W., & TTr.; C. koir^; M. koier^ [The 
fiber of the coconut-husk]. 

Coke: kok or kuk}; cok or cok^ [Eng. family name]. 

Cola: ko'la^; cola^ [Apocrypha]. [utensil], 

colander: kuFan-dar^; coFan-der-; not kel'an-dar^ [A perforated kitchen* 
Colbert: koFbar'^; coF'ber'^ financier (1619-83)]. 

Colborne: koFbarn^; eoFbom^ [Eng. family name], [name] 

Colchester: koFcShes-tar^; col'ch6s-ter^; not kel'dhes-ter^ [A geographicai 

colchicum: k6Fki-[or -(fhHkurn^; cbl'eHor -chi-jetim^. C., E., & I. indi- 
cate kel'dhi-kumi, which M. characterizes as vulgar [Meadow-saffron]. 

Colchis: kel'kis'; cbl'eis^ [An ancient country in Transcaucasia — **tlie 

land of the Golden Fleece”]. 

Colclough: kok'h^; cocly^ [British proper name]. See Alcester. 
Colfax: koFfaks^,* eoFfS.ks^; not koFfaks^ [Am. statesman (1823-85)]. 
Colhozeh: kol-ho'za^; ebl-ho'ze® [Bible], 

Colias: ko-loi'as^; eo-li'as® [Douai Bible], 
colic: kel'ik^* ebFic^ [Stomach*ache]. 

Coligny (de) ; de ko'^^nyl'^; de €o'T5*'nyi'* [Fr. soldier (1517-72)J. 
Colima: ko-li'ma^; eo-li'ma^ [Mex. volcano]. 


2: art, Upe, fat, fare, fast, what, all; m6, gfet, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; I=e; !=g; go, n6t, 6r, wdn, 
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Colonna 

1.3 = 1 = habit; oisle; oil = out; oil; iG = fewd; dliin; go; Q = si.*i 7 ; fhi n, this. 

coIin: kel'in^; -eSl'in^ [A masculine personal name]. , 

Colin Tampon: ko'lan' tan'^pon'^j co^' tan^pon'^ [The nicknameTor a 
Coliseum: kelVsi'um^; cSF'i-se'tim^. Same as Colosseum. 

Colins: ko'li-us^* co'li-iis^ [ApocrjT)ha]. 

collaborateur [Fr.]; kel"la"bo"rd"tur'i; e6nanDo"ra"ttir^2 associate 

in literary or scientific work]. [together] 

collapse: kel-laps'^; cSU^ps'S' not ka-laps'i as commonly heard [To M 
collate: ko-iet'^j e6-lat'- [To compare critically]. 

collateral: ke-lat'ar-aT; -eb-liit'er-al- [Incidental: used also of securities]. 
Collatinus: ker'a-tai'nusi; cSl'Vtl'nus^ [Rom. consul (about 509 B. C.)]. 
collation: kel-le'Sken^; edl-la'shon-; not ko-le'sTian^. 
collect (tJ.): kel-lekt'i; cbl-lS-et'^. Frequently, but erroneously, ko-lekt'^. 
collect (n.): keFekt^; cSi'Sct- [A short prayer]. 

colleen: keFin^; cSFen^, Standard, C., & E.; M. W. ka-lln'^ [Ir., a girl]. 

Colies: keFis^; cbFes^ [Eng. family name]. 

collimator: keFi-me'Tar or -ter^j €6Fi-ma"tor^ [Telescope]. 

comsion: kel-lis^an^^ cSl-lizh'on^ [Violent contact]. [^^ords in a sentence], 

collocation: koF'^o-ke'^en^j cSF^o-ca'shon^ [A setting together, as of 

colloid: keFeidS' -edFdid- [Resembling jelly], 

colloquial: kel-lo'kwi-aF; cbl-lo'kwi-al^ [Pert, to common speech as dis- 
tmgoished from formal utterance]. [tion] 

collusion: kel-liu' 5 on^; cbl-lu'zhon^; not ka-lu'san^ [Fraudulent coopera- 
Colman: koFman^j coFman^: not kel'man^ [Two Eng. dramatists (1733- 
94; 1762-1S36)]. [1S33)]. See Alcesteh. 

Colnaghi: kel-na'g[i; cbl-na'gi^ [Eng. print dealer of It. origin 1751- 
Colne: koln^; -eoln^; not keln [Eng. city and river]. 

Cologne: ko-lon'^; co-lon'^ [Prus. town]. Ger. Kdln: kuln^; ktila^. 

Colombo: ko-lem'bo^; •eo-ldm'bo® [1. It. masculine personal name. 

It. anatomist (1544-76)]. 

colon^: ko'lan^; co'lon^ [i. A punctuation:=mark (:). 3. The large in- 
testine]. [Zone (Panama Canal)]. 

Colon^; ko-l5n eo-lon 2 , but commonly heard kolen^ [Spt. in the Can^ 
colonel: ktjr'neF; ctir'ngP. Derived from It. colonello, through thfj Fr. 

colonel, this word originally was pronounced in three syllables, col-o-nel'; bu^/ while 
Dycbe (1710) indicated kur'o-neP, Bailey (1732) and Johnson U755) san<itioned 
coL'nel; Buchanan (1766), ker^nfii; Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), and Walker, X1791), 
ktrr'neP. 


In 17th c. coloneZl was trlsyllabie, and was often accented (In verse) on the last syllable. 
But by 1669 It began to be reduced in pronunciation to two syllables, coVnel. 

James A. H. Muhkat New English Diciionary vol. 11, p. ^3 [1S93J. 

Colonna: ko-len'na^; co-ldn'iia^ [Name of famous It. family of the 15th 
and loth cents,]. 

2: WQlf, dq; bdok, boot; full, nflle, cure, but, bGm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ipk; t hin , this. 
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colophon: keFo-fen^; not kel-s-fen'^ [A printer’s imprint or 

sign]. 

colophony 


kel^'e-fen-P [Rosin]. 

color: kui'ari; coFor^ [A paint, pigment, or hue]. lu^mted States]. 

Colorado: keF'o-ra'doi; eSF'o-ra'do-; not keF'o-re'do^ [A State of the 
coloration; kuF'er-e'shan^; eoF^or-a'shon^, Standard) C. kul-e-re'shen^: 

E. kul-ur-e'shun^; J. kul-ur-e'sheni; M. kel-o-re'ahani; TF. knrur-e'^ani; IFr. kul- 
Br-e'shen^ [The act of coloring]. 

coloratura: koF'er-a-tn'ra^; cdF'or-a-tu'ra^ [Florid decorations, as runs or 

trills, in singing]. [ceding]. 

colorature: kuFer-a-tiur^ or -dhur^; eoFor-a-tur^ or -ch\ir 2 [game as pre- 


(1777), kolo-rif'iki; Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones U79S), Jameson (1827), 
and Knowles (1835), kel-lo-riflki; Perry (1805), kul-o-rif'ikh and Walker (1806) 
kel-or-if^ikk Cooley (1863) kul-ar-ifiki; Cxili (1864) kul-ar-if'iki [Imparting color]. 

Colossse : ko-les'i^ ; co-l5s^e^ [Ancient Phrygian city]. Spelled also Colosse, 

but piououuced as above. [amphitheater in Rome]. 

Colosseum: kel^o-srum^; cdF'o-se'iim^; not keF'es-i^um^ [The Flavian 
Colossians: ko-les'dhanz^; eo-lds'shang^ [The natives of Colossse]. 
colportage; keFpor-tiji; eQFp5r-tag-, Standard, C. k W.]E,, keFport-iji; 

\ I. kePpor-teji; M. kol-por-tas'^; St. koi'por-tej'i; W. kBl-port'iji [The work of a col- 
porteur]. 

i^olporter; keFpor-ter^; cdFpor-ter®. See next entry. 

colporteur [Fr.]; kel'por-teri; cbFpor-ter^, Standard) C. & E., keFpor- 

\ t&ri; I. kel-por-turi; M. kol-por-tur'i; St. keTpor-tur'i; TF. koFpor^turi; Wr. keF- 
PBr-tnri. The Standard alone pronounces the word as Anglicized, but its use in 
. English dates only from about 1790 [One who distributes Bibles and other religious 
reading]. 


Cot|qiuhouu: ko-hun'^; € 0 -h\in '2 [A Scottish family name]. 

Columbine^: keFum-bain^; cdFiim-bin^ [1. In pantomimes, sweetheart of 

Harlequin. 3. [c-] A flowering plant]. 

columbine^: kaFum-bin^ or bin^; €5Film-bln2 or bin^ [I, a. Pert, to or 
Kke a doye. H. n. A pigeon or dove]. 

columu: keFum^; eiSFum^; Tiot koFyum^, nor koFyumk 
coma: ko'me^; eo'ma^ [Stupor]. 

Comanche: ko-man'dhii; co-man'che^ [Amerind tribe]. 

comate (n.) : ko'met^; co'mat^. Johnsoh (1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), 

Walker (1791) . Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1840) , and Craig (1849) all indicated the stress on the ultima — k6-met'i [A companion]. 


8; Srt, ape, fat, fire, fast, wh?tl, ^11; m6, gfit, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=S; i*g; g5, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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colophon 

commandant 


1: 8 = final; 1 = habit; ai>le; ail = out; ell; iu = feud; (fliin; go; r) = Bing; thin, this. 


comatose: ko'md-tos^; cS'ma-tSs-, Standard, C., & E.; I . ko'ma-tos^; M. 

k6''ma-tos'^; St. kerti'a-tos^; TF. kem^a-tosi; Wr. kem-a-tos'i, Johnson fl755). Ash 
(1775), and Perry flSOo) indicated the stress on the antepenult, as indicated here, 
and were followed by Smart (1S57) and Cull (18641; but Walker (1806), Knowles 
(1S35), and Cooley (1863) stressed the ultima as done by J/., St., & Wr. Walker indi- 
cated kem-a-tos'i [Affected with coma]. 

comb; komS' com^ — 6, when following m in the same syllable, is usually 

silent. 

combat: kemTaU; cSm'biit*, Standard, C., I,, M., & W.; E. & Sf. kum'- 

bat^; TTr. kum'bati; Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827) and 
Knowles (1835) indicated the first pronunciation given above; Sheridan (1780), Kares 
(1784), Walker (1798), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Smart (1840), and Craig 
(1849) noted kum'bati [To fight or battle with]. 

combatable: kem-bat'e-bP; -edm-bat'a-bU, Standard, E., il/., & 

TF. kem'bat-e-bP; TTr. kum'ba-ta-bP. — combatant: kem'bat-enti; edm'bat-ant^. 
— combative; kam'be-tivi; ebm'ba-tivS; not kum-bat'ivk 

Combe: kum^; com^ [Eng. family name]. 

combinant: kam-boi'nant^; com-bi'nant-, Standard & C.; E. kum-bai'- 

nentJ ; Jf. & TF. kem'bi-nanti [A term in mathematics]. 

combinative: kom-boi'na-tiv^; cSm-bi'na-tlv^, Standard, C., & TFr.; E. 

kom'bin-e-tivi ; j, kom-boi'ne-tlv^; M. kom'bi-ne-tivi; W. kem'bi-na-tivi [Tending 
to combine]. 

combine (u.) : kem-bain'^; cQm-bm'- [To unite; blend]. 

combine (n.) : kem'bain^; cbm'bin^. M, & W, fail to note the distinction 

made in the United States between the verb and noun [A combination]. 

combustion: kem-bus'dhan^; cSm-btis'chon^ [The action of burning]. 

come: kum^; com-; not kum^ as in northern and middle Eng, This re- 

mark applies also to its derivatives comeliness, comely. 

ComSdie Frangaise [Fr.]: ko^me'^di' froh'^sez'^; co"me"de' frah'^gas'^; not 
kem'e-dli [Literally, French comedy; specifically, the oflSci^ name of the Theatre 
Fran^ais founded in Paris in 1680]. 

comedy: kemh-di^; cbm'e-dy^ [A branch of the drama]. 

comet: kem'et^; cSm'St^. Johnson (1755) and Ash (1775) indicated 

kum'eti; Perry (1777), kem'et^; Walker (1791), kemfith The last is also indicated by 
M. & Wr., all other lexicons noting kern'et^ [A heavenly body]. 

Comines: ko"min'^; co^'min'^ [Fr. historian (1455-1509)]. [assembly], 
comitia; ko-mi^'i-a^; co-mlsh'i-a^ [A Roman electoral or legislative 
comma: kem'a^; cbm'a^ [A punctuation* mark (,) used to indicate the 

slightest separation of ideas in a sentence]. 

command: ke-mand'^; cS-mand'^; not kem-and'^. The derivatives com- 
mander, commanding, commandment, etc., should be pronounced in the same 
way. Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Walker (1791) indicated a short o, as in “not,’' 
and a broad a, as in “art.” Sheridan (1780) and Scott (1797) gave the o the sound of 
u in “but.” 

commandant: kem^an-dant'R cbm^an-d^nt'^ [An officer in command: 

also, a leader of a commando]. First introduced through the Fr., the word was used 
in Eng. during the 17th and 18th centuries, to describe Sp. or Pg. commanding officers. 


2: wglf, dft; book, boot; full, rule, cfire, but, bdm; dil, bdy; to-, &em; iok; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g5; net, ©r; full, rOle; but, burn; 


In the 19th century it wus reintroduced from the Dutch kommandant and widely used 
in South=Airican warfare. 

This word [commandant] has been somewhat unnecessarily introduced from the French, 
and is usually accented on the last syllable. It is supposed that by so doing a French air 
is given to it, which is a great nustake indeed, a.s the French themselves never dream of 
accent when pronouncing the final syllable- I have placed the accent on the second, as 
in the verb, command: for the terminations ant, ent, ency, er, ble, ing, do not alter the 
place of the accent. Townsend Young in WalieT's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. 
[James Dufpy, Dublin, 1S59]. 

commando: ke-man'do^; €6-maii'do-; not kem'en-do^ [A military force 

of burghers in South Africa]. 

commendable: ke-mend'a-bB; cd-mSnd^a-bF. If Shakespeare’s lines, 

quoted below, may be taken as a guide to the pronimciation of his day the accent was 
IJien put on the first syllable. 

’TIs sweet and commendable in your nature. Hamlet, 

To give these mourning duties to your father. Hamlet act i, sc. 2, 1. 87. 

But from Bailey (after 172S> to Craig (1S49) all the lexicographers except Sheridan 
(17S0) and Walker (1791) indicated it on the second. Walker’s reason for accenting 
first syllable is given below. 

This word, lil:e Acceptable, has, since Johnson wrote his Dictionary, shifted its accent 
from the second to the first syllable. The sound of the language certainly suffers by these 
transitions of accent. However when custom has once decided, we may complain, but must 
still acquiesce- The accent on the second syllable of this word is grown vulgar, and there 
needs no other reason for banishing it from polite pronunciation. 

A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. <1791). 

That the placing of the stress upon the second syllable should have “grown vulgar” is 
to be regretted in the light of present polite usage, which admits of no other accentua- 
tion. The “vulgarity” probably originated among those persons who are quick to 
accept as correct the whims of the fashionable world, which is, in large measure, re- 
sponsible for absurdities of speech adopted by such as crave for novelty. The usage 
of the fashionable world is authority only until some better standard is found. (See 
Introductory, pp. vii, ix-sdi.) [Praiseworthy.] 

commensurable: ke-men'^u-rd-bB or ke-men'su-re-bP ; eb-m^n'shp-ra- 
bP or ■cb-mSn'’si;i-ra-bl2. The first was indicated by Walker (1791), Jones (179S), and 
Pulton & Knight (1802); the second by Berry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Jameson 
(1827), and Smart (1837) [Measurable]. 

commensurate: ke-men'^u-ret^ or ke-men'su-ret^; -eb-rnSn'shu-rat^ or 
€6-m§n'sx)-rat". Walker (1791) and Fulton & Knight (1802) indicated the first; 
Perry (1775) and Sheridan (1780) noted the second [Measuring by comparison]. 

comment (y. & n.) : kem'ent^; ebm'bnt^, Standard^ M., & TF. ; C. ka-ment'^ ; 
E. kem'ment^; I. & St. korn'ment^; Wr. kem'menti. Perry (1777) indicated kem'- 
menti for the noun and kem-ment'^ for the verb, as did also Jones (1798), Enfield 
(1807), Knowles (1835), Craig (1849), and Cooley (1863); Sheridan (1780) and Walker 
(1791) made no distinction between noun and verb, placing the accent on the first 
syllable, as did also Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Smart (1837), and Cull 
(1864). 

commenter: kem'en-ter^; ebm'bn-ter^; Standard, kam'ent-or^; C. kem- 

en-tur^; kem-ment'orri; J. & kom'ment-uri; Af. kern'en-ter^; TF. kem^en-turi; 
Wr. kem'mant-erk Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), and Craig (1849) 
indicated the stress on the last syllable, Jameson (1827), Smart (1837), and Beid 
(1844) on the first, the position approved to*day. 

commerce (y.) : ke-murs'^ ; ■eb-raer 9 '® [To associate with]. 

And, proudly scorning Time’s control. 

Commerces with an unborn age. Sprague Art st. 4. 


2: art, Spe, fat, fare, fist, whg,t, ^11; m§, g€t, prey, f6m; hit, ice; i=e; I==e; g5, not, dr, w6n, 
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1:9= final; i = habit; Ctisie; au = out; oil; iu == f,wd; ciiiii; go; rj = Siing; tliin, ^hiis. 


commerce {n.)z kem'srsS* €6m'er9- [Extended trade], 
commercial: ke-mur'shaE; cd-mer'shal-. 

Commercy: ko"mar"sI'^; co^mer^^y' [Fr. towTi]. 
commination: kem"i-iie'sliaii^; cdni'^i-na'shon- [A threatening], 
comminatory: ke-min'a-to-rF; cd-mln'a-to-ry-, Standard; C. <fe W. ke^ 

min'a-to-rii; £■. kom-min'a-tnr-i^; I. kem-min'a-ter-iJ^ ; M. keni'in-a-ta-n^; St. kern- 
miii'a-tOT-ii; IfV ksm-min^a-ta-ni. Murraj’ alone indicates the stress on the first 
syllable. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755) and. Ash (1775), put it on the i — cum-nn'na-' 
to-ry. Bailey (,1775), Perrj’ (1777), and Walker (1791) stressed the word after the n 
as above [Threatening vengeance]. 

commiserate: ke-miz'ar-et^; cd-mls'er-at^, Standard, E., TF., IFr., and 
TTo/Avr (1791); not kem-mis'or-eti as Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Bailey (1775), Perry 
(1775), and Phyfe [Feel compassion or pity for], 

commissariat: kom'h-se'ri-at^; •eom"i“Sa'ri-S.t^, Standard, C., & W.; E, 
koni-nds-sar'i-ati; I. & St. kom-mis-se''ri-at'i; JZ kem-i-sa'ri-at^; TTr. kem-is-sar'i-ni 
[The department of an army concerned \vith the food^supply). 

commissary: kemh-se-n^; cSm'i-sa-ry^ [A commissioner]. 

commission: ke-mi^'an^; c6-mish'on- [A document conferring rank or 
power on the person named therein]. The stem of the related words commissional, 
commissioner, commissionership, is pronounced in the same way. 

commissionnaire: k6-mi^'’'an-ar'^ or {Fr.) kdm"mis"y^''ar'^; e5-mJsh"- 

ou-ar'2 or (Fr.) c6m"mTs'''y6n"ar'2 [A messenger; also, a factor or commission merchant]. 

commissural: ke-mi^'yu-reF; e6-mish'jm-ral-, Standard <fe TF.; C. ka- 
misli'ya-raP; E. kum-iniVsiu-raP; I. kem-mis-siur'aP ; M. kem-i-siu'reP ; St. kem- 
mi^'h'u-reP; TFr. kem-misTi'ye-raP. The distinction made in the pronunciation of 
the second and third syllables may be described as a national characteristic. (See 
Introductory, pp. xiv, xv.) [Pertaining to a commissure.] 

commissure: kem'i-^ur^ or kem'i-siur^; cSm'i-shur^ or cdm'Fsur^. Sheri- 
dan (17S0) indicated the stress on the first syllable; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig 
(1S49) all placed it on the penult — kam-misli'yuri [A joint, junction, seam, or closure]. 

committee: ke-mit'i^; e6-mft'e-. The stressing of this word on the first 

or on the last syllable was stigmatized as improper by Walker, and classified as vulgar 
by Savage (“Vulgarisms and Improprieties,” p. 41, 1831). It was JMilford’s view 
(“Principles of Harmony in Language,” 1774) that while the English accented the 
second ss’-llable, the Scots accented the first — “com'mit-tee,” he said, “is the Scottish 
manner.” But Sir James Murray, himself a Scotsman (Milford was a Londoner by 
birth), states that the pronunciation was originally ke-mi-tl'h which is still retained 
when applied to an indiiddual, and in Scotland when applied to a body (“New Eng. 
Diet.,” vol. 2, p. 684, 1893). 

commode [Fr.]: ke-mod'^; cd-mod'^; not kom'od^ as Smart [An article of 

furniture, as a chiffonier]. 

commodious: ke-mo'di-us^; c6-m6'di-fis^. While Perry (1777), Jones 

(1798), Jameson (1827), Smart (1837), and Reid (1844), indicated the word as one of 
four syllables, Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), and Knowles 
(1835) gave it only three— kam-mo'dyush which is not sanctioned by the best usage 
of to*day. 

commodore: kem'o-der^; cdm'o-ddr^. Notwithstanding that some of 

the lexicographers indicate the ultima as having the sound of o as in “go,” it is far 


2 : wolf„dft; bdbk, b<5bt; full, riile, cilre, but, burn; dil, bdy; fo, ^em; i|]ik; thin, thiq 
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more frequently heard as o iu “or,” as represented by Sir James Murray. Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1S02), and 
Jameson (1S27) placed the stress on the final syllable, but Smart (1S37), Brande 
(1S42), and Eeid (1844), as well as all modern lexicographers, put it on the first. 

Commodus; kem'odus^; ^dm'o-diis-; not kam-mo'dus^ [Rom. emperor 

(101-192)]. 

common: kem'sn^; e5m'on-. 

commonality: kom'^an-al'i-ti^; e6m"on-ari-ty“ [Obsolete form of com- 
commonalty: kern'en-al-ti^; eSm'ori'al-ty^ [The people as distinguished 

from the aristocracy]. 

commonweal: kern'en-wik'^; eSm'on-wel"”. TFr. indicated the stress on 

the final syllable. See commonwealth [General welfare]. 

commonwealth: kem'an-welfh''^; e5m'on-w^lth"^ [The people organized 

as a state]. W’alker, follomng a caprice of fashion, stressed commonweal on the last 
syllable, but commonwealth on the first, an absurd contradiction that did not prevail, 
notwithstanding that Worcester did the same thing half a century later. 

(1755) indicated the stress on the last syllable of both words, while Ash (177o) and 
Perry (1777) put it on the first. 

communal: kem'yu-nsl or kem-miu'neT; e5m'3ni-nal or ebm-mu'naR, 
While Am. usage favors the first, British usage employs the second [Pert, to a com- 
mune or community]. 

commune {v,)i ke-mitin'^; eb-mim'-. So indicated by Perrj^ (1775) j 

Walker (’1791), Jameson (1S27), Knowles (1S35), Smart (1SS7), and Craig/ lS49)^ancl 
so used by Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, and other poets; but Sheridan (1< 80), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Enfield (1807) put the stress on the first 
syllable, as did also Pope, Cowper, Words-worth, and Scott. 

I would commune with you at such things 
That want no ears but yours. 

Shakespeare Measure far Measure act iv, sc. i. 

commune (n.): kem'yun^; cbm'yun^ [A Fr. political division], 
communique [Fr.J: ke''mu'^m'T:e'^; ■e5"mu''ni'Tce'2 [Literally, that has 

been commimicated- a participial form used as a substantive originally Feb. 17, 185- , 
by the government of the Second Empire, and designating an official decree directing 
the newspaper press to print accompanying government reports. Hence, any official 
announcement], 

communism: kein' 5 ai-nizm^; c5m'yu-nt§m^ [A system of social life m 

which there is community of goods]. 

communist: kem'yu-nist^; cSm'yu-nfet^ [1. One who practises commu- 
nism. Z. [C-J A supporter of the revolutionary party who controlled Paris, Fr., in 1871], 

community: kam-miu'm-ti^; com-mu'ni-ty^ Standard (1893). 
communize: kem'yu-naiz^; cbm'yp-mz® [To make common or public 

property]. 

commutation: kem^'yu-te'^an^; c5m^yu-ta'shon^ [The changing of one 

thing for another; also, the making of a single payment to secure a special 

road transportation].— commutative; kem-miu^ta-tivi; cbm-mata-txv* [rert, to 

commutation]. 

commute: kem-miut'^; cbm-mut'^ [To effect commutation]. 

Como: ko'mo^; co'mo® [It. prov., city, and lake]. 

S: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; mS, get, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=§; g5, n6t,.0r, wdn, 
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1; d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out\ ©il; iu = feud; chin; go; i) = sing\ thin, this. 

Comorin: kem'o-rin^; <:6m'o-rIn“ [A cape, the southern extremity of 

British India]. 

compact : kem-pakt'^; chm-p^ct'- [I. a. Pressed or packed together, n. v. 

To press or pack together]. 

compact {tt.): kem'pakt^; cdm'pSLct^ [An agreement or contract], 
companion: kem-pan'yen^; cSm-pSn'yon^ [A comrade or associate], 
company: kum'pe-m^; com'pa-ny- [An assemblage of persons], 
comparable: kem'pe-ra-bP; cSm'pa-ra-bl-. Of all lexicographers Ash 

(1775; alone indicated the stress on the antepenult — kem-par'e-blb 

comparative: kem-par'e-tiv^; com-piir'a-tlv-. 
compare: kem-par'^; cbm-par'-. 

comparison: kem-parh-sen^; cbm-pS-r'i-son-; 7iot kem-par'i-zenk 
compass: kum'pes^; com'pas- [An instrument for determining direction], 
compassion: kem-pa^'en^; cbm-p^sh^on^ [Pity; sympathy], 
compatriot: kem-pe'tri-at^ or kem-pat'ri-at^; cbm-pa'tri-ot- or c5m-pS.t'- 

ri-ot‘- [A fellow*countryman]. Both pronunciations of this word are heard, but the 
former the more frequently. The latter was indicated by W ebster (1S2S) and Knowles 
(lS3o} . 

compeer: kom-pir'^; cbm-per'^ [An equal in rank]. 

compelled: kem-peld'^; cbm-pbld'^. See bequeathed. 

compendious: kem-pen'di-us^; cbm-pbn'di-iiss. Perry (1775), Jones 

(179S), Jameson (1S27), and Smart (1S40) indicated four syllables as above; Sheridan 
(1780), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835) noted but three— 
kem-pen'dyasi; Walker (1791) kem-pen'ji-esi [Compact; direct]. 

compensate; kem'pen-set or kem-pen'set^; c5m'pbn-sat or cbm-pbn'sat^. 
Standard, B., M., & W. indicate the stress on the first syllable; C., I., St., & TFr. place 
it on the second. JMurray gives the penult as obscure, kem'pan-seti. Of the earlier 
lexicographers, Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), Goodrich (Webster, 
1847), Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864) stressed the second syllable, and only Knowles 
(1835) indicated it on the first. 

compensative: kem-pen'so-tiv^; cbm-pbn'sa-tfv^. 

Compi^gne: keh'^pi"e'nyd^; coh^piVnye^ [Fr. town, where Joan of Axe 

was captured, May 25, 1430]. 

complaisance: kem'ple-zans*'^; cbm'pla-ganc'^^, Standard, kem'- 

ple-zons'^i; C. kem'ph-zens^; E. kum-plez'ensi; 1. kem'plS-zansi; ^Sfi. kem^pfe-zans'k 
The word dates from 1651 and may be found in Bloimt’s “Glossographia” (1656) , who 
defined it as “Fellowship in joy.” Johnson (1755), Bailey (1775), Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777), and Walker (1791) indicated the stress on the last syllable; to«day it is cor- 
rectly placed on the first [Desire to please]. 

complaisant: kem'ple-zont''^; ebm'pla-§ant''®. 

eomplanate: kem'pla-net^; ebm'pla-nat®, Standard j M., & Wr, C. kem'- 

ph-net^^. kem'plen-eti; I. kom-ple'nSt; Wr. kem-pl€'ndti [Leveled], 

complement: kem'ph-ment^; ebm'ple-mbnt®; not kem'pli-ment^ as not^ 

by Phyfe [FuU numoer]. 


2: w(?lf, dp; bdbk, b5dt; fuU, rple, cure, but, bOirn; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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complete: kom-plit'^; [Entire], 

complex: kom'pleks^; -66111 'plfiks^ [Involved]. 

complexion: kem-plek'sTioni; e6m-pl6k'shon- [The color or appearance of 

the skin, especially that of the face]. 

complicacy: kem'pli-ke-sT; cdm'pli-ea-ey-, Standard (1S93), E., M., 

TT., & TTr.; C. k©m'pli-ki-si^ ; St kem^pli-ka-si^; Standard (1915), kem'ph-ke-sii [The 
state or quality of being complex]. 

complicate: kem'ph-keti; cSm'pli-eat^ [Involve]. [being involved], 

complication: kem^pli-ke'^lien^; cSm^pli-ca'shon^ [The condition of 
complicative: kom'ph-kcHtiv^ ; e5m'pli-ea-tiv-, Standard (1893); Standard 

(1915) kem'pli-ke-tivi; C. kom'pli-ki-tivi; E. kom'plik-e-tivi; J. & St. kem'’pli-ke-Uvi; 
M. & TF. kem'pli-ke-tiv^; TFr. kom'pli-ke-tivi [Producing complication]. 

compliment: kem'ph-ment or -ment^; cdm'pli-ment-. (7. & M, alone 

give the final syllable as obscure [Praise -with delicacy]. 

complin, compline: kem'phn^; -edm'plin^; not kam-plain'^ [The last 

service of common prayer for a day]. 

Complutensian: kem''plu-ten'si-8n^ ; cdm'^plu-tSn'sf-an^, Standard (1893) , 
E., M., SL; Standard (1915), kem'^plu-ten'shan^; C, kom-plu-ten'shi-anb* I, kem'^- 
pliu-ten'si-an^; TF. kem'^plu-ten'^ani; Wr. kom-ple-ten'^eni [Pert, to Complutum 
in Spain]. 

Complutum: kam-plu'tum^; eSm-plu'tiim^ [An ancient Roman town in 

Spain where the first complete polyglot Bible ■was issued]. 

component: kem-pd'nent^; cdm-po'nSnt^; not kem'pe-nent^ [A part], 

comport: kem-pert'^; •€6m-p6rt'^, rather than kem-port'S a book pro- 
nunciation no-w seldom heard, but indicated by the dictionaries except Murray’s Ne-w 
Eng. Diet., ■which gives the ultima the sound of o in “boar,” “bore,” not that of 0 
in “go.” 

composite: kem-pezht or kem'po-zit^; €5m-p5§'it or cdm'po-git^. Among 
the earlier lexicographers Perry (1775), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798;, 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowdes (1835), and Smart (1837) stressed 
the second syllable, a practise which all the modern American dictionaries still con- 
tinue. Brande (1S42) indicated the stress on the first syllable, as do all the modern 
British dictionaries. This distinction of accentuation has become a national char- 
acteristic [Made up of parts; as, the composite order of columns in architecture]. 

compost: kom'post^; <;5m'post^, Standard, C., E., TF., & TFr.; I. & St, 
kem'pest^; M, kem^’pest^ [A mixture used as manure to enrich the soil]. 

compound {v.) : kem-paimd'^; €6m-pound'^ [1. To make up as of different 

ingredients. Z, To come to an agreement for the settlement of]. 

compound: kom'paund^; «6m'pound^ [I. a. Consisting of many ingredi- 
ents or parts, II. n. Something made up of many ingredients or parts]. 

comprador: komOru-dor'^; ebm^pra-dor'^, Standard; C. kem-prd-dor'^; 

E. kum-pra-dor'^; i. kem-pra'dori; kem-pra-doP^; 8f.kem''pra-d5r''i; IF. kem’^pre- 
doi/^ [A commissi on^merchant; also, a purchaser, customer], compradoret. 

compress («?.): kem-pres'^; eSm-prSs'^ [To press together]. 

Note the position of the accent on the following word. 

compress {n.)z kem'pres^; eSm'prSs® [Something pressed together]. 


art, 5pe, f&t, fare, f^t, whg.t, all; m6, get, prgy, fern; hit. Ice; i=e; i=?: go, not, 6r, ■wOn, 
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concetto 


final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iO = fei/d; cfhin; go; 1) = siwg; tliin, this. 


compromise: kem'pro-maizS* cSm'pro-mis^ [An adjustment by mutual 

conccs-sions]. 

Compton: kump'tan^; comp'ton^; not kemp'tan^ PEng. actor (1805-77)], 
comptroller: ken-trol'er^; cbn-trol'er- [An official accountant], 
computable: kem-piu'to-bP; cbm-pu^ta-bP. Murray indicates kem'piu- 

ta-bl^ as alternative, but from Johnson {IToul to Standard (1915) the stress is noted 
on the antepenult [Capable of being calculated]. 

computist: kem-piu'tist^; cbm-pu'tist^ Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), 

Wailier (1791), Fulton & Knight (1S02), and Reid (1S44) placed the accent on the first 
syllable, hut Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1S37), and Craig (1S49) on the 
second as here [One skilled in calctilation]. 

comrade: kemTad^* cbm'rad-, Standard, C., & TF.; E. kumTed^; St., <& 

Tf'r. kem'redb also indicated by Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Smart (1837-57), 
Cuoiey (18G3), CuU (1894); M., kom'radb Perry (1775), Sheridan (17S0), Walker 
(1791), Junes (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Knowles (1835), and Craig (1849) noted 
kum'red^ [A companion]. 

Comte: koht^; coht- [Fr. philosopher (1798-1857)]. But in its Anglicized 

relatives, Comtian, Comtism, and Comtist, the m in the first syllable is given its 
normal value. 

con amore [It.]; kon a-moTe^; con a-mo're^. The first element of this 

phrase is frequently rendered erroneously kenb as if Anglicized [With love], y 

Conaniah: ken^'a-noi'd or ko'''ne-nai'di; -eSn^a-ni'a or eo^na-ni'a^ [Bible 
conative: kSffie-tiv^; c5'na-tiv®, Standard & C.; E., L, M., & TF. ken'a- 

tivi; fpj-, ko-ne'tivi [Acting; as, conative powers]. 

concave: ken'kev^; cbn'eav^. Walker (1791) & TFr. (1859) keg'kev^ 

[Hollow and rounded]. 

conceal: kon-sll'^; ebn-gel'^ [To bide], 
concede: ken-sid'^; cSn-ged'^ [To allow, as a right], 
conceit: ken-sit'^; cdn-get'^ [Vanity], 
conceive: kon-siv'^; e5n-gev'- [To form an idea of], 

concentrate: ken'sen-tret or ken-sen'tret^; c5n'cSn-trat or ebn-gSn'trat^. 

Standard, E., 3/., & TF. place the accent on the first syllable; C., I., St., & Wr. on the 
second, as did also Perry (1775) and Walker (1791). M. & TF. give the e in the second 
syllable as obscure, 

Concepcion: kon-sep-syon'^; cbn-gSp-^yon'^ [Province and city in Chile], 
conception: kan-sep'^an^; cbn-gdp'shon^ [The act of conceiving. See 

conceive]. 

concert (u.); ken-surU^* cbn-Qert'^ [To arrange in agreement], ponnance], 
concert (n.): kan'sert^; cbn'Qert^ [A vocal or instrumental musical per- 

concerto [It.]: kan-dher'to^; cbn-chSr'to^, & Af.; C. ken-dhar'to^; 

E. kun-suPtoi; I. ken-dher'toi; TF. kon-dher'toi; TFr. ken-sur'toi; Perry (1775) keu- 
s^toi [A musical composition]. 

concetto [It.]; ken-(5het'to^; c6n-ch6t'to®, Standard, C., & M.) E, krm- 

cliet'tob I- ken-cfhet'to^; TF. kon-dhet'to^; TFr, kan-set'to^ [Affected wit; conceit]. 


2: wQlf, dQ; bdbk, boSt; full, ri|le, ctire, but, bdrn; oil, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



conch 

confess 
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1; artistic, Art; fat, f3.re; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


conch: keqk^; edne-; 7ioi kenck^, 7ior kensTi^, but M. gives latter as in use 

in Eng. fA marine shell}. 

concha PL,]: kei^Tce^; ebn'ea^ [The large cavity of the external ear], 
conchology: keq-kero-ji^; c5n-c51'o-gy2; not ken-keFo-ji^, nor kenCh-oF- 

o-ii^ [The science of the shells of mollusks}. 

concierge [Fr.]: ken'^syars'^; cbn^cyerzh'^ [The doorkeeper or janitor 

of an apartment house or private hotel], Paris], 

Conclergerfe [Fr.]: koh''syar*' 58 -ri'^; c6h'^^3-er"'zhe‘re'2 [A historic prison 

conciliate: ken-siFi-et^; c5n-^fl'i-at-. Pronounced as three syllables, ken- 
siiVeth by Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Fulton Knight (1S02), Enfield (1S07), 
and Jameson (1S27), hut as first indicated here by Perry (1775h Jones (179S), Smart 
(lS4nb Reid (1S44), Knowles (1S35), Craig (1849), Worcester (.1859), Cooley (18G3), 
and Cull (1S64) [To secure the friendship of], 

conciliatory: ken-sil'i-a-to-n^; cbn-gll'i-a-to-ry^. Sheridan (1780), ken- 
sil-ye'ter-ri; Perry (1775), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson flS27), Knowles 
(1835), and Craig (1810), ken-sil'i-e-tar-ih Johnson (1755) and Ash (1775) placed the 
accent on the i in the second syllable [Tending to conciliate], 

concise: ken-seds'^; cSn-^Is'- [Brief; short]. 

conclamant: ken'kle-mant^* cbn'cla-mant^, Standard; M, kon-klam'ant^; 

W. ken-kle'manti [Calling out together], 

conclave: ken'klev^ ; cSn'clav^. Walker & Wr. keg Tdev^ [A secret council!. 

conclude: ken-klud'^; cbn-clud'^, Standard & St.: C. kan-klud'^: E. kun- 
kliQd'i; I. ken-kliud'i; M. & W. (1909) kan-klud'i; W. (1890) ken-kliud'i; Wr. kan- 
klud'i [To settle finally; also, arrive at a decision]. — conclusive: keu-klu'sivi; edn- 
clu'sivs, 

concord^: koq'kerdb* cbn'cbrd® [Agreement; harmony]. 

Concord-: keg'kerd^; eSn'eord-. Locally keg'kard^ [1. A historic village 

in Mass. 2- The capital of New Hampshire], 

concordance: ken-ker'dans^; cSn-cor'dang®. Walker noted that some 

persons, when speaking of a concordance to the Bible, placed the accent on the first 
syllable, but orthoepists and lexicographers from Bailey’s time have all indicated it 
on the second [A list of words used in a book together with references to the places 
where they are used], 

concordat: ken-ker'dat^; €bn-€6r'dS.t2 [Papal treaty]. 

concourse: xeq'kors^; cbn'cors^ [An assembly, as of people; also, a place 

where people assemble], * , 

concrete (y.); ken-krit'^; cbn-cret'^ [To unite in one mass]. 

concrete (a. & n.)z kenlirit^; ebn'eret®. M. ken-krit'^, which is indicated 

as alternative for the adjective by Standard, C., TF., & Tfr., but was preferred by Asn 
(1775), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835). Perry (1775), Sheridan 
(1780), Enfield (1807), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849) atres^ the first syllable of tne 
adjective (a practise still in use in England), and Perry alone the last of the noun 
[I. a. Joined together in one mass. II. n. A composition of stone, gravel, etc., united 
with cement]. 

concubinage: ken-kiu'bi-mj^; cbn-cu'bi-nag^. See concubine. 
concubine: keg'kiu-boin^; cOn'eu-bin* [A quasi* wife or a substitute for a 

barren wife]. 


2: 2rt, ape, fit, ffire, fist, whgit, all; m5, g^t, prgy, f5m; hit, Ice; i=e; i=5; gd, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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1: a = final; I = habit; aisle; au = out; ell; iu = feud; cfliin; go; rj = sinff; thin, this. 

concupiscence: ken-kiu'pi-sens^ c^n-cu'pi-sSny^ [Lust], 
concur: ken-kur'^; cSn-cilr'- [To agree with], 
concussion: ken-kush'en^; eSn-cGsh'on^ [A violent shock]. 

Cond§ (dej: da kah^de'^; de cohW^ [Fr. soldier (1621-1686)]. 
condemn: ken-dem'^; c5n-dSm'2^ Standard^ St,, & I , — the n is silent. See 

V. C., M., Tt’., ^ ken-dem'^; E. kun-dem'^i [To censure]. 

It Is no unusual thing to hear persons painfully striving to pronounce the final n of con- 
demn, . . . making themselves very miserable when they fail and others very miserable 
when they succeed. 

THOM.iS R. LOUNSBURT English Spelling and Spelling Reform ch 5. p 264, [n, ’09.1 

condemner; ken-dem'ar^; c6n-dSm'erL — condemning {n.)z ken-dem- 
ir)i; €on-dem'ing 2 .— condemning (ppr.j: ken-dem'niri i ; e6u-d6m'nlng2. 

condescend: ken^di-send'^; €5n"de-s6nd'- [To be kind and affable to]. 
condign: ken-dain'^; con-din'^. Formerly, kon'dain^ [Deserv’ed]. 
Condillac (de): de k0n"di"y^'S‘ de conW'yae'- [Fr. philosopher (1715- 
condition: ken-disli'an^; cSn-dlsh'on^ [The state or position of a person 
or thing], 

condole: ken-doF^; cbn-dol'^ [Grieve; sympathize]. 

condolence: ken-do lens^; c5n-d6'l6ng2. An accentuation, ken'do-lens^^ 

based on Latin analogy, is sometimes heard, as in 'con'fidence, con'tinence, in'dolencet 
in'nocence, in'solence, etc. [Expression of sympathy in grief]. 

condone: ken-don'L* eon-d5n'2 [Forgive]. [(1743-94)]. 

Condorcet (de): de kenMor'^se'^; de e6n''d6r"9e'2 [Fr. mathematician 
condottiere [It.]: ken'^det-tyeTe^; cSnMdt-tye're^ [A military leader of 

the 14th and loth centuries, who sold his services and those of his men]. 

conduce: ken-dius'^; ebn-dug'- [To contribute], 
conduct (u.): ken-dukt'^; cbn-diict'^ [To lead; guide; escort], 
conduct {n.)z ken^dukt^; cSn'd^-ct^ [Behavior], 

conduit: ken'dit^; c6n'dit2. Ash (1775), Perry (1775), and Enfield (1807) 

indicated this; but Walker (1791) said '"Conduit is pronounced cunditf" and was sup- 
ported by Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) 
Sheridan (1780) and Craig (1849) gave ken'dwitb the latter remarking that kun'diti 
was vulgar, but to-day this last pronunciation is indicated by ilf St., & Wr. , w^hile 
ken'diti jg recorded by Standard, C., I„ & W. Thus, the difference now- practically 
amounts to a national characteristic, the British preferring kun'dit^, the Americans 


ken'diti [a tube, pipe, or passageway to serve as a conductor] . 


[a bone]. 


condyle: ken'dil^; -ebn'dyP; not kon'doil^ [An enlarged, prominent end of 
cone: kon^; eon^ [A solid figure that tapers from a circular base to a point]. 

Compare gone; none. 

confer: ken-fur'^; ebn-fer'^ [1. To hold a conference. 2. To bestow], 
conference: ken'far-ens^; cSn'fer-eng^ [An official consultation], 
confess: ken-fes'^; c5n-fSs'2 [To avow; acknowledge]. — confessed: kon- 

fest'i; c6n-fSst'2,— confessedly: kon-fes'ed-lri; e5n-fgs'Sd-ly2— four syllables, not as 
the preceding word. 


2: wolf, dft; bd6k, boot; full, rule, ciire, but, bOrn; 611, b6y; go, |;em; ii>k; thin, this. 
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i: artistic, art; fat, fare; last; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, dr; full, rule; but, burn; 


confessor: ken-fes er^; €5n-i^s'or-, btarnlard; C. M. ksn-fes'ar^; E. kun- 

fes'surb I- kon-fes'urb !St. kon-fesVer^; Ub kon-tes''urb Tkr. konbsa.-c>rb This word 
has been accented, at different times, on the lirst, on the second, and on the third syl- 
lable. The historic pronunciation is conym-sar, found in all the poets, but by such of 
the earlier lexicographers as Bailey (1732), Johnson (IToo), Buchanan (1757), John- 
ston U70'i), Kennck (1773), Ash (1773), Perry i,1775), Knowles (1835), and Cull (1SG4) 
the accent was indicated on the second syllable, a practise which prevails to*day. 

By Entick (1704), Sheridan U780), W'aiker (1791), Sniart (1837), Worcester 
(1S59), and Cooley (1803), the accent was placed on the first syllable. Scott (1797) 
lJUt it upon the first and second syllables, and John Kersey, in his edition of Edward 
Phillips’s ‘ New World of Words” (I70uj, placed it on the last. Walker (1791) re- 
marked that the impropriety of accenting the first sj'liable “is become so universal, 
that not one wKo has the least pretension to politeness dares to pronounce it other- 
wise,” yet every’ modem lexicographer corrects it by accenting the second syllable 
[1. One who corifesses. 2. In the Roman Catholic Church, a priest empowered to ad- 
minister the sacrament of penancej. 

confetti pt.]: kon-fet^tl^; eon-fSt'ti-; not as commonly heard kan-fet'i^ 

[Bonbons or plaster imitations iised as carnival niissiles; also, pieces of brightly colored 
paper used by revelers for pelting]. 

confidant: kon'^fi-dant'^; eSn'^fi-dant'^, Standard (1893), M., SLj & W.; 

C. ken-fi-dant'i; E. ken'fi-ddntb I. kenffi-dantJ-; TFr. ken-fi-dant'b IStandard (1913) 
gives the i as weak, a notation also indicated by TTr. Ash UfTo), Perry’ (1775), Sher- 
idan (.1780), Jones (1798), and Cull (1804) accented only the first syllable. Walker 
(,i791) remarked that “some affected speakers on the stage pronounce the first syl- 
lable like come, as it is marked in the first edition of Mr. Sheridan’s Dictionary’” (1780). 
He and Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Know’les (1835), 
Smart (1840), Craig (1849), Worcester (1859), and Cooley (1803) indicated the stress 
oii the last syllable [A person taken into the confidence of another]. 

coafidante [Fr.]: ken'7i-dant' or ken'fi-dant^; c5n''fi-dant' or cQn'fi-dant® 

[A woman in whom one confides]. [contour of an object], 

configuration: ken-fig^yur-e'shan^; oSn-fig'^yur-a'shon- [The outline or 
confine (y.)* ken-foin'^; eSn-fin'^. All the modern dictionaries agree that 

the position of the stress is on the last syllable. Of the earlier lexicographers Johnson 
(1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Knowles (1835), 
and Cull (1864) indicated it in the same place, but Bailey (1732), Jameson (1827), and 
Cooley (1863) placed it on the first syllable [To restrict within Limits or boundaries]. 

confine (n.): ken'foin^; c^n'fln^. Of all the lexicographers Bailey alone 

indicated the accent in this word on the final syllable [A boundary or limit; as, the 
coii'fir^es of the British empire]. 

confiner: kon-fai'nsr^; cSn-fi'ner®, Standard (1893), C., E., M., & St.. Ash 

& Standard (1913), W., & Tfr. koa-iain''8rb also indicated by Johnson (1755), 

Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835). 

confiscate (y.j: ken'fis-ket^; e6n'fls-eat^ Standard (1893), E.j M., & TF.; C. 
& Wr. kan-fis'ketb I- & ken-fis'keti. Kennck (1773; indicated ken'fis-ketb but 
Bailey, Johnson, Ash, Perry, Sheridan, Walker, and Jones accented the second syl- 
lable, a practise foliow’ed also by Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), Worcester (1859), 
Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864) [To appropriate private property in penalty for offense]. 
In the Elizabethan period Shakespeare said, indifferently, con'flscate or conflsefate. 
Thomas R. Lounsbury The standard of Pronunciation in English ch. 2, p. 128. [h. '04.] 

confiscate (a.); ken'fis-ket^; cSn'fis-cat®. So indicated also by Kenrick 
(1773), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), and Knowles (1835), but Johnson (1755), Walker 
(1791), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) put the accent on the penult. 


2: art, Spe, fit, fare, f^t, wh^t, ^U; me, g6t, prfiy, f€m; hit, ice; i=§; i=g; go, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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1: a = final; 


FREQUENTLY ^MISPRONOUNCED 


confessop 

congeries 


habit; aisle; ail = out; oil; iu = foud; tJhin; go; 0 = f^ing; fliin, tiiis. 


confiscator: kon'fis-keTar^; e6ii'fis-€a"tor-. The accentuation of this 

word may be summarized as tollow’s: Smart accented the con in 1S37; Knowles ac- 
cented the j/is in 1835, and Jameson the ca in 1S27 To-day the chief stress is placed 
on the first syllable. A secondary stress is indicated on the third by ISiandard, W., & 
St., but omitted by E., I., C., M., k, 11 r. 

confiserie: keh"fi'[zd-ri'^; conTi^se-re'-; not three syllables, as Pliyfe, koh'^- 

ilz"ri'^ [A confectionery] 

conflict (y.): kon-flikt'^; e5n-fliet'“ [To come into collision], 
conflict (u.)i ken'flikt^; cQn'fllet^ [A contest of opposing forces], 
confluence; kon'flu-ens^; con'flu-eng-. In England the u is pronounced 

as u in “rule.” 

confraternity: ken"fro-tur'm-tii; cOnTra-ter'ni-ty-, Standard — Murray 

indicates the same pronunciation, but puts the same stress on the first as on the third 
syllabi's C. kon-fri-tur'ni-tib E. kon-tra-tur'ni-ti^; I. kon-fra-tur'ni-ti*; St, ken^fra- 
tur'm-ti^; 1T\ k©n"fr&-tur'ni-tii; Wr. kon-fra-tur'ni-td [A brotherhood}. 

confrere [Fr.]: kohTrar'^; eoiiTrer'- [An associate or fellow member], 
confront: ken-frunt'^; e6n-fr6nt'- [To stand face to face with]. Of the 

earlier lexicographers Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1S02), 
Jameson ClS27j, and Knowles (1835) ken-frent'^ — a pronunciation not now accepted 

Confucius; ken-fiu'sEus^; e5n-fu'shtis- [Chin, sage (551-47S B. C.)]. 
confusion: ken-fiti'san^ ; cSn-fu'zhon^. 

confutant: ken-fiu'tant^; c5n-fu'tant-; Todd (1818) indicated the stress 

on the first syllable: kon'fe-tanti [One who proves another wrong]. 

confute: ken-fiut'^; eSn-fut'-; not kan-fut;'^ [To prove to be VTong]. 
conge [Fr.]: keh^se'^; eoh'^zhe'^, Standard & IF.; C. kdh- 5 e^^; E. ken-je'^; 

I. kon'jU; d/. ken'se^; St kog'se^; TTr. ken'jib^ This word, aitho completely natural- 
ized in Eng. from the 15th to the 17th centuries, does not seem to have fared much 
better among the earlier lexicographers. Ash (1775), Perry (1775), Enfield (1807), 
and f^mart (1837) indicated kon'jU; Sheridan (1780) and Fulton & Knight (1802), 
kon'.ir^ Walker (1791), kon-ji'^; Jones (1798), kon-ji'i; Jameson (1S27), kenj'^; 
Knowles (1835), kei 3 - 3 e''i; Worcester (1859), kon'jei; Webster (1864), ken'jgi. The 
modern tendency is to treat the word as an alien word opposed to Anglicization. 

congeal; ken-jil'i; -ehn-gel'-; not kon-jil'^ [To harden by cooling; freeze]. 

congener: ken'ji-nor^; e6n'ge-ner-, Standard, M., & Wr.; C. & W. ken'ji- 
nuri; E. ken'je-nuri; J, & St. kon-ji'nurb Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Smart (1837), 
Reid (1844), Clarke (1855), Worcester (1859), and Cooley (1863) all indicated the stress 
on the first syllable; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Perry (1805— the word is not 
in the 1775 edition), and Knowles (1835) stressed the second syllable and gave the e 
the sound it has in “me” — a pronunciation preferred by Scottish lexicographers. 

congenial: ken-jln'yoT; c6n-gen'yaP, Standard, M., & W,; C. kon-ji'ni- 
aP; E. kun-jPm-ali; I. & St. ken-jl'ni-aP; Wr. kan-jdm-eP Bailey (1742), Johnson 
(17.5.5), Ash (1775) indicated the stress after the n. Perry (1775), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Jameson (1827), and Craig (1849) noted ken-jl'ni-eP; Sheridan (1780), Fulton 
& Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1837) recorded kan-jV- 
nyaP [Hatnng kindred character or tastes]. — congeoiality; kan-ji''ni-alT-ti^; c6n- 
ge'^ni-al'i-ty*. 

conger: keij^ari; cSn'ger® [A marine eel]. 

congeries: ken-jfn-iz^; c6n-geTi-e§® [A collection or heap of things]. 

2: wolf, dQ; bd&k, bMt; fnll, rule, clire, biit, burn; dil, b6y; go, ^em; igik; thin, tbis. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre, fast; get, pr6y; bit, police; obey, gg; n et, er; full, rOle; but, burn; 

congest: ken-jest'i; €5n-ggst'^ [1. To collect or crowd together. 2 . To 
overcharge, as an organ with blood] —congestion: ken-jes'c'hani; edn-gSs'chons r\n 
abnormal accumulation]. *■ 

conglobate: ken'glo-beti; cOn'glo-bat®, Standard & M.: C., TF & TFr 

^ Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowl4 
aSSoh and Cooley (1803) indica^d ken-glo'bets Johnson (1755), Ash (1775). ken'gl^ 

bet ; Smart (1837), kor) glo-beti; Cull (lS64),k6n-glob'et [To form into a globular miSs]. 

ken-glem'er-iti; cSn-gldm'er-at^ [A mass of heterogeneous 

Congo: kei}'go^; cQn'go^ [Region and river of Africa]. 

con^atulate: ken-grat'yu-leti; cdn-grat'yu-lat^ Standard (1893). This 

m the pronunciation noted by all lexicographers, from Johnson (1755) to Webster’s 
Storiaf ISosymcras ’ iit;nce ken-grach'u-leti {Standard, 1913) is probably an 

congregate: keg^gn-get^; cSn'gre-gat® [To gather together]. 

Congresbury: kums'bni; e6ms'bry2 [Eng. village in Somerset]. Compare 
Alcesteb; Anstruther; Bel\oir. 

confess: kei 3 'gresi; cQn'grgs^; not ken'gresS as too frequently heard. See 
Introductory, p. xix-xx [An assembly; specif. [C-] the national legislative assembly 
of the limted Estates of America]. 

congressional: ken-gre^'an-aF; cdn-grgsh'on-al^ [Pert, to congress]. 

c6n'grev2 [Eng. dramatist of the Restoration (1670- 

1729)]. 

congruence: keij^gru-ens^; c 5 n'grij-Sn 92 [Appropriateness]. — congruent: 

keo gru-enti; c5s"gry-§nt2.— congmity: ken-gruVtii; c6n-gry'i-ty2. 

Coniah: ko-noi'a^; co-ni'a^ [Bible]. 

conic: ken'ik^; not ko'mk^ [Shaped like a cone], 

conifer: ken'i-far^; c5n'i-fer 2 [A plant bearing cones].— coniferous: ko- 

nif'sr-us^; co-nli'er-uss. 

Coningsby: ken'iqz-bi^; €5n'ing§-by2 [Hero of Disraeii^s novel of the same 
Conisborough: kuns'bro^; c6ns"bro2 [Eng. village]. Compare Alcester* 

Anstbuther; Belvoir. ^ 

conlum: ko-noi'xnn^; co-nFiim2 [Poisonous parsley], 
conjecture; ken-jek'tiuri; c5n-jSc'tur2. The weight of usage, as traced 

from John^n (1755) to the present day, is in favor of the pronunciation indicated 
here, but Walker & Standard indicate ken-jek'<5hur’^. 

conjunctiva: ken''jui 3 k-tai'vai; «5n''jiine-ti'va2 [Membrane of eyelid]. 

conjured ken-jur'^; €6n-jur'2 [To implore]. 

conjure^: ktm'jar^* €6n'iur2 [To enchant]. 

conjurer^: kon-jur'eri; c5n-iur'er2 [One who implores]. 

conjurer2: ktm'jar-eri; con'jur-er® [One who enchants; a magician]. 

kon-net'i; c6n-nat'2, Standard (1893), 1. & St\ C., M„ & TT. 
(1909) ken^gt^; E. ken^ne t^; Wr. ken-ngt'i; Standa/rd (1913) ko-ngt'i; W. (1890) ken'- 

2: art, Spe, fSt. fSre, fist, wh^t, all; mg, g6t, prgy, f^rn; bit, ice; i=g; I=g; g&, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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1:3 = final; l = habit; aisle; an = out; oil; IQ = fezid; (Hbiin; go; r> = si/iff; fhin, this. 


intK The majority of the earlier lexicographers from Johnson (1755J to March (1893) 
indicated the stress on the ultima; Goodrich (1847) and Craig (1S49) alone put it on 
the penult [Born M*ith one]. 

Connaught: ken^etd; €6D.'6t-; not ken'et^ [Ir. province]. 

connellite: ken'nel-ait^; c5n'nel-it^, Standard (1893); C. ke-nerciit^; E. 

ken'nal-Iaiti; I. <fc Standard (1913), kon'el-oit^; M. ken'al-oit^ [A mineral]. 

Conner^: ken'ar^; c5n'er2, Standard, C., & L; M. & W. kijn'or^ [One who 

examines closely]. ^ 

Conner-: ken'ar^ or kun'ar^; €5n^er2 or eon'er- [One who directs the steer- 
conner®: kun'er^ ; -eon'er-, Standard & C. ; M. kan^er^ [A fish]. See cuxner. 
connive: kan-naiv^^; con-niv'^, Standard (1893) & TTr.; C., M., & W. 

(19095, kd-noiv'i; E. kun-ni\''i; I., St , & TT. {1S90), ken-noiv'i; Standard (1913), ke- 
naiv'^. Perry" (1775) indicated ktm-ncdvi; Walker (1791) kon-naiyi [To permit by 
pretending not to see]. 

connoisseur: kenh-sur'^; c5n"i-stir'2, Standard] C. kan-i-siur'^: E. kan- 

nus-siir'i; I. ken'is-siur'^; M. ko-ne-suri; St. ken'nis-sur'i; W. ken^'i-sur'i; Wr. ken- 
nis-siur'i; Cooky (1S63) kon-nis-ser'i; Cull (1864) ken'ne-siuri; Ahernethy (1912), kon- 
nis-sur^i; Phyfe (1914) ken-is-ur'i. Of the earlier lexicographers Perry (1775), Jones 
(1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802) agreed on kon-nis-sur'i^; Sheridan (1780) noted 
ko-nis-surii; Walker (1791) and Jameson (1827) indicated ko-ms-ser^; Enfield (1807), 
ken'is-siuri; Knowles (1835), ken-ms-ser'^; Smart (3837), ken-nes-suri. The word is 
found in Bernard De Mandeville’s “Fable of the Bees,” published 1723, but issued 
originally as “The Gambling Hive; or Knaves Turned Honest” in 1714. Dr. Johnson 
noted it in his Dictionary (1755), where to indicate its pronunciation he cited the lines 
following from Swift: 

Your lesson learnt, you’ll be secure 
To get the name of connoisseur. Poetry. 

[A critical judge, as of art]. 

connotate: kan'o-tet^; cSn'o-tat^ [To mention by implication], 
connotative: ke-no'ta-tiv^; c5-no'ta-tlv2, Standard & C.; E. & F. ken- 

no^tB-tivi; M. & IT. ka-no'ta-tivi; St. k©n-n6''ta-tivi; TTr. ken^ne-tg-tivi [That con- 
notates]. 

Cononiah: k 0 n"o-[or ko"no-]nai'a^; e6n*'o-[o7' co'^no-jm'a^ [Bible], 
conquer: kagdcar^; c5n'ker^; not ken'kar^ [To overcome by force], 
conquest: kaB'kwest^; cSn'kwSst^. 

Conrad: ken'rad^; cbn'ritd^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan., kon'- 

rathi; con'rath®; Ger., kon'rat^; con'rat^; Dutch, Koenraad: kun'rati; kgn'rat*; 
Fr., Conrade: ken'^rad'^; eon^rad'*; It. & Sp., Conrado: kon-ra'do^; con-rS'do*; 
Sw., Conrad: ken'rad^; eon'rad*. 

conscience: ken^^ens^; cbn'shSn^^; not ken'si-ens^ [Conformity to one’s 

views of right and wrong]. 

conscientious: ken"^-en'^usi; c5n*'shi-^n'shtis2 Standard (1893), C., 

E., I., M., St., W., TTr., & Walker (1791); Standard (1913) and Perry (1775), ken^si- 
en'' skusi. 

From an ignorance of the principles of pronunciation, we not unfrequently hear the second 
syllable of this word sound^ se, without the aspiration; but this is the same incorrectness 
we sometimes hear in the word Pronuriclaiiim. 

Walker Critical Pronoundnsj IHctionaTy (1806). 


S: wqlf, dft; book, boot; fqll, rqle, ciire, bikt, bUrn; 5il, bdy; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 



conscious 

consult 
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1: artistic, art; Tat, rSro; fast; prot, prfy; Mt, police- obey, gfi; not, or; full, rOk*; 
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but, '-.uni; 


conscious: kon'blius^; cun'shtis“ [Mentally alert]. 

consequence: ken'si-kwens^; cdn'^e-kw^n^- [The effect of a cause]. 

conservancy: kon-stir'van-sT; con-ser^^an-^y^ [The act of protecting 

from loss, as by waste]. 

conservation: k6n"s9r-ve'bTi8n^; cun"ser-va'shon- [Preservation, espe- 

cially of natural resources]. , reme] 

conservative; kon-sorVa-tiv^; c6n-ser'va-tiv- [Opposed to change; not 

conservatoire: ken-sur'v8-twdr^ or (Fr.) koh''sar"va"twdr'^; €6n-,ser'va- 
twiir- or Fr.) c 6 n"sar'Va"twar'’ 2 . C. ken-scr-vs-tuor'b I. koQ-sr-r'va-tviorb -V kon- 
sar-va-twdr'n St. ken-sur'va-twari; TV. kon^ser"v-a"twar's Ti>. keu-survVtwdri [An 
institution for instruction in music]. 

conservator: ken'sdr-ve'Tar^ or -ter^; c5n'ser-vaTor2. Johnson (1755), 
Ash, Bailey and Perry- (1775), and Smart (18414) indicated the chief stress on the pc*- 
nult; E. placed it on the antepenult— kun-suPva-tirri [One who protects or preserves]. 

conserve (y.): ken-surv'^; c6n-serv'^ Standard] C., L, 6c St. ken'surv^; 

E. kun-surv'i; & TTr. kan-surA-'^. [To keep from decay or injury: preserve]. 

conserve {n.)i ken'surv^ or {Eng.) kon-surv'^; edn'serv^ or {Eng.) con- 

serv'2 [A sweetmeat in which fruit is preserved -with sugar]. 

considerable: ken-sid'sr-s-bP; c5n-sld'er-a-bi-. Frequently mispro- 

nounced as four syllables — ksn-sidTe-bib 


consign: ken-soin'^; con-sin'^ [To entrust to the care of]. [quarters], 

consign^ [Fr.]: k6h'''sl"nye'^; c6h"si"nye'2 [.^ military officer ordered to Ids 

consignee: k0n''sain-fS* €6n"sm-e'-, Standard; C., E., <k L ken-sai-ni'^j 
M. & W. (1909), ken-scd-ni'i; St. dc W. (1S90) ken"si-m'4; TTr. kon-bi-nl^i [One to 
whom goods are entrusted]. 

consignor: ken-sedffier^; eqn-sTnbr^; C. kan-scd'nor^; E. kun-sain-or'^; 

I. kon-soin'ijr^; M. ken-soi-ner'^; St. ken-soi'iiuri; TV. k&n-soin'ur^; IFr. ksn-soin'&r^ 
[One w-ho makes a consignment]. 

consistory: ken-sis'to-n^j Standard; C. & W. kan-sisTo-ri^; 

E. ken'sis-tiir-ii; I. ken-sis'ter-i^-; M. ken'sis-ter-i^; St. ken-sisTur-ii; TT>. kan'sis- 
ta-nb Of the earlier lexicographers Johnson. (1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1775), Enfield 
(1807), Knowles (1S35), Smart (1837), and Craig (1849) indicated the stress on the 
second syllable; Bailey (1728) put it on the third syllable, and Sheridan (17S0), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798) , Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827), on the first syllable 
[A council of dignitaries, as of the church]. 


consolation; ken'^so-le'^an^; cbn'^so-la.'shon^ [The act of consoling]. 

Compare consolatory. 

consolatory: ken-sero-to-ri^; c6n-s61'a-to-ry®. Perry (1775), Walker 

(17ffi), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig (1849) ail placed the stress on the 
^cond syllable; Ash (1775) put it on the first, and Bailey (1742) and Johnson (1755) 
indicated con-so'la-tO'ry, [word. 

console {o.) : ken-sol'^ ; cbn-soP- [To comfort in distress]. See the following 
console ; ?i.): ken^soP; eSn'soP [A bracket]. 

cen^Z..: kon-selz'^; €5n-s6l§'^ Standard, E., & TFr.; C., St., TF. (1890), 

*Fnowles (1835), Craig (1849), Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864), ken'selz^; M. & W. 


2: u-t, ape, f&t, fare, f&st, wh^^t, ^U; m6, g$t, prey, f?rn; hit, Tee; i=e; 1=?; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


conscious 

consult 


1: & = final; i = iiabit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iu = feud; dhin; go; o = si/3/7; film, Uiis. 


(,190.)), kan-solz'b Smart (1S37), who indicated kon-selz'k remarked that “the un- 
initiated talk of selling till they learn on the stock exchange that the technical 

pronunciation is consols'."' [Contraction of Consolidated Annuities, the official name of 
the securities of the British Government constituted by Act 25, of George II., passed 
in 1751]. 

consomm^: kon'^so-me'^ or (Fr.) kon"so-me'^; <;5n"so-me'= or (Fr.) 

so-me'2 [pr., a clear concentrated soup]. 

consort (r.): kon-sert'-^; -eSn-sort'^ [To associate with]. 

consort {n.)z kon'sert^; con'-sort^. Bailey (1732) indicated a stress on the 

lasr syllable and Johnson fl75,5) remarked, “It had anciently the accent on the lattei 
syllable, but it has it now on the former.” [A companion, especially a hu.sband or tvfffe]. 

conspiracy: kon-spir^e-si^; con-splr'a-^y^; not kon'spi-re-si^, nor kon- 

spai'ro-.sii [A plot by several persons to commit crime]. 

conspire: ken-spair'^; e5n-spir'^ [To plot in conspiracy]. [peace] 

constable: kun'sto-bP; eon'sta-bl- [An officer empowered to maintain 

Constance: ken'stans^; eSn'stan^- [A feminine personal and a geo!?raphic 
name]. Fr., ken"stans'i; €6n'’,stiinc/2; Dutch, Constants: ken-stun'tsl-a^; c5n- 
stiin'tsi-a2; Ger., Constanza: kon-stan'ts&i; con-stan'tsa^; It., Costanza: ko-stdn'- 
za^; fo-stun'za^; Pg , Constancia: kon-stnn'sl-ai ; con-stan'ci-a^; Sp., Constanza: 
kon-stan'thai; con-stan'thii2. 

Constant: kon'stant^; eSn'stant^ [A masculine personal name]. Ger. 
Constanz: koidstants^; con'stdnts-; It. Costante: ko-stdr/te^; e6-stan'te-‘ , h. 
Constans: kon'stanz^; c6n'i?tp,ns2; Pg. Constancio: kon-stdn'sl-o^; eon-stanki-o^, 
Sp. Constancio: kon-stdn'tlu-o'-; €ou-.stan'the-62. 

Constantine: ken'sten-tin^; eSn'stan-tin- [A masculine personal name]. 
Dan. Ger, Constantin: kon"stan-tIn'i ; e6n"staji“tln''2; Dutch. Constant'jn: 
kon^stan-taini; con'stan-tlnS; Fr. Constantin: ken"stcm"tan'i; e6n"stari''tan'2; It. 
Costantino: kr/stan-tl'no^; €6"stan-ti'no2; L. Constantinus: ken^sten-tai'nusi*; 
e6n"stan-tFntis2; Pg. & Sp. Constantino: k6n''stan-tI'noi; con^stan-truos. 

constellate: ken'ste-let^; e6n'st&-lat^ Standard) C. ken-steFet^; E, ken'- 

stel-leti; I. ken-steFlet^; M. ken'sta-leti; IT. ken'ste-leti ; Wr. kan-stePlet. While Ash 
(1775) and Smart (1840) stressed the first syllable, Johnson (1755), Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805— the word is not in the edition 
of 1775), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) stressed the second syllable [To group 
into constellations]. 

construe: ken^stru^; eSn'stru^. This pronunciation is indicated by all 

lexicographers but Sheridan (1780) and Enfield (1807), who indicated kon'stsri, of 
which Walker remarked, “It is a scandal to seminaries of learning that the latter pro- 
nunciation of this word should prevail there.” Of the modern dictiona’-'es Standard, 
C., M., & W. note ken-stru^i as alternative, 

Consuelo: ken^'su-t'lo or {Fr.) keh"su"eTo'^; €5n"su-elo or (.^A) c6h*'su*'e"- 

ld''2 [The heroine of a story of the same name by George Sand]. 

consular: ken'siu-larb* cbn'su-lar^. Perry (1775), Enfield (1807), Jameson 

(1827), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849) indicated ken'ss-lerb while Sheridan (1780). 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802) recorded ken'^s-leri [Per- 
taining to a consul], 

consult (y.): kon-sult'^; cSn-stilt'® [To ask the advice of]. 

consult (n.): ken^snlt^; cdn'sfilt^ [A council or consultation]. Tis^ord, 

now almost obsolete, was used by Bacon, Dryden, Milton, Pope, and S\^ 

Ash (1775) remarked, it was “frequently accented by the poets on the las. lyliabj ' 

2: wolf, do; b^k, b^t; full, rule, clire, but, bum; 611, boy; go, gem; i^k; t lin, thiss.. 
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1; artistic*, art; fat, fflre; fast; fjct, prey; hit, poller; obey, gC; net, or; full, riile; but, bOrn; 


Sheridan 117S0), Smart (iS40), and Goodrich (1&47) so indicated it. Scott uses the 
word in Chapter 23 of his "Peveril of the Peak’* (1N23), and also John Austin, in Vol- 
ume II, Chapter 2S of his work on the “Province of Jurisprudence" (1S32). 

consultation: ken^stjl-te'shan^j cSn'^stil-ta'shon- [A meeting to secure 

advice and compare \uew&]. 

consultative: ken-sult'a-tiv^; cSn-siilt'a-tlv^iTioiken'^sal-te^tivk note 9 
consume: ken-sium'^; c6n-sum'-; not ken-sum'k See Introductory, page 

consummate {i\) : ken'su-met or ken-sum'et^ ; eSn'sG-mat or cSn-stim'at^. 
Of the earlier lexicographers {i732-li5,'0i eleven stressed the penult, and but two the 
antepenult. Those who stressed the penult were Bailey (1732), Johnson (175.j), Pen- 
ning 1.17' 0), Ash (1775), Walker (1797), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (lfe07), 
Jameson (1S27), Smart {ISIOJ, Green (lS44b Craig (18410. Those who stressed the 
antepenult were Knowles ( 1S35), Walker ( 1S47). In 1S04 Cull did the same. Among 
the modern dictionaries Standard, I., M,, & IF. stress the antepenult and C.,JE., St., 
& TFr. the penult (To bring to completion]. 

consummate (a.) : ken-sum'it or ken'su-mit^; cSn-siim'at or eSn'sti-mat®. 

In best usage the accentuation of the adjective is the reverse of the verb. See above 
(Of the highest degree; complete, perfect]. 

consummative: ken-suni'a-tiv^; cdn-stim'a-tlv^, Standard; C. & Wr. ken- 
sum's-tivH jf. ken-STjm'et-iv^; 31. & TF. ken'sa-me-tivh 
consummator: ken'su-me^tar or -ter^; c6n'sii-ma'^tor2. 
contemn: ken-tem'^: — ^the n is silent. See condemn [To treat 

with neglect; despise]. 

Public speakers are occasionally beard who strive painfully to pronounce the n of , . . 
contemn. T. R. LouNSBcar The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. ii, p, 185. (H. *04.1 

contemner: ken-tem'ner^ or ken-tem'er^; cSn-tSm'ner^ or eSn-tSm'er^. 
contemning: ken-tem'ig^j €6n-t§m'ing-. 

contemplate: ken'tem-plet^. Standard, M., & W., or ken-tem'piet^, C., 
E., SL, & TFr.; con'tSm-plat or c6n-tem'plat*. Notwithstanding Walker’s view, that 
the “very prevailing propensity to pronounce this word with the accent, on the first 
syllable, a propensity which ought to be checked," and the fact that twelve out of 
fourteen of the earlier lexicographers — from Johnson (1755) to Worcester (1859) — in- 
dicated the stress on the second syllable, modern usage supports the first accentuation 
indicated here. Kenrick (1773) andVFebster (1828) stressed it con* template. BjTon, 
Shelley, and Tennyson used both con'templaie and contem' plate, but the latter form 
was preferred by orthoepists to the third quarter of the 19th cent. Subsequently the 
former prevailed and is accepted as best usage to-day. (To consider thoughtfully]. 

contemplative: ken-tem'pla-tiv^j cSn-tSm'pla-tlv^j not -ple-tiv^. 

contemplator: ken'tem-ple'^tar or -ter^; cSn't^m-pla'^tor^. In the ac- 
centuation of this word Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), and Terry (1777) indicated the 
cMef stress on the penult; Bailey (1742), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) placed it on 
the antepenult; Enfield (1764), Smart (1840), and Goodrich (1847) put it on the first 
syllable, as do also Standard, C., I., M., St., & W., but E. & PFr. prefer it on the ante- 

[at the same time]. 

contemporaneous: ken-tem^'po-re'm-us^; €5n-tSm'po-ra'ne-tis* [Living 
contemporaneity: ken-tem'^po-ra-rn'i-ti^; e5n-t^m*'po-ra-nel-ty*. 

content (a. & v.)i ken-tent'^; cSn-tSnt'*, Standard, St; C., M., & Wr, 
ksn-tenV^; E. & W ken'tent^ (I. a. Satisfied. II. v. To please; delight]. 


2: art, ape, lat, lare, fast, wh 9 ,t, all; me, get, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; gd, n6t, Or, w6n. 
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1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; lu = feud;<fliin; go; 0 


^sultation 
gg contrary 

; fliin, this. 


contents: ken^tents or kon-tents'^; cSnTSnts or cSn-tSnta^t, Modern# 

authorities are equally divided as to the position of the stress in this 
Cm E., & W. indicate the accent on the first syllable; J., M., St., & Tfr.f 

last, as did also Johnvson fl755h Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17__,, 

(1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1S07), Knowles (1S35), Smart 
(1S40), and Craig (1S49). See quotation. 


The stress contenf Is historical, and still common among the educated, but con'tent is 
now used by many. . . . Printers often use con’tents technically, while saving contents' gen- 
erally. James A. H. Murray New English Diet. vol. ii, p, 897. [Oxford, 1S93.1 


contest (y.): ken-test'^; eSn-tSst'- [To oppose with force], 
contest (n.): ken'test^; c5n't6st- [A struggle for supremacy]. 


contiguity : ken'Ti-giu'i-tP ; c6ii"ti-gu'i-ty- [N eamess] . See the next word, 
contiguous: kon-tig'yu-us^; cdn-tlg'yu-iis-. Compare coxtiguity. 
continuate: ken-tin 'yu-et^; eon-tfn'yu-at-, Standard St.; C., ksn-tin'- 

E. kun-tin'yu-et^ ; I. ken-tin' jii-eti; W. & TFr. kaa-tin''yu-itb Alurray merely 
indicates the stress. 


contour: ken-tur'i; €5n-tur'2, Standard, C., E., L, S., & TFr.; M. & TF. 

ken'turk The best American usage prefers the stress on the final syllable, which is 
its original position as indicated by Bailey (1742), Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777), Walker (1791), and others. The word is found unstressed in Pliillips (1706) 
and Kersey (1706), but not in Blount (1656) [The line bounding a figure or body]. 

contract (v.) : ken-trakt^S* eSn-trS-ct'^. In words of two syllables the posi- 
tion of the accent varies. Nouns are generally accented on the first syllable, verbs 
on the last. This has been attnbuted to the fact that the pronouncing of the parti- 
ciples of verbs, and of derivatives formed therefrom, would be rendered more dimcult 
if the stress were retained on the first syllable in verbs as it is commonly in nouns. 
But see absent; accost; cement; combat; comment; control [1. To draw together. 
3. To undertake to do or to make something], 

contract (n.): ken'trakt^; cdn'tr^ict^. Johnson (1755) indicated the stress 

on the last syllable and noted that the word was “anciently accented on the first.” 
This led Nares (1784) to remark (“English Orthoepy,” p. 338): “The word should 
stand with the accent on the first syllable,” a view shared by Walker (1791). Dr. 
Mtirray says tersely: “Formerly contract-” [A written agreement]. 

contractile: kon-trak'tiT; cSn-trac'tiP; not -toil^ [Producing contraction], 
contractor: ken-trak'ter^; -eSn-tracTbr^; not kan-trakTar^. 
contralto: ken-trsilTo^; c6n-traFto^ [A woman singer of the deepest tones 

that can be sung by the female voice ] 

contrariety; ken'^tra-raih-ti^; €5n"tra-n'e-ty2 — the e as in ^Valley,” not 

as in “eel” [The state of being contrary]. 

contrarily: ken'tra-ri-h^; c5n'tra-ri-ly^. Johnson (1755) and Perry (1777) 

indicated the accent on the second syllable; Ash (1775), Walker (1791), and the modern 
dictionaries put it on the first. See contrary. 

contrary: ken'tra-n^; edn'tra-ry*. Standard (1893) — the accent on the 

first syllable and the a of the penult obscure. Bailey (1742) recognized only con-tra'ry 
— the a as in “fare,” a pronunciation made familiar by the nursery rime: 

Mary, Mary, 

Quite contra'ry. 

How does your garden grow? 


2: wQlf, dp; bd&k, b6&t; full, rple, cure, bfit, burn; oil, bdy; go, gem; qik; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


From Chaucer’s time the word has been acctmted on the first as well as on the second 
syllable. The latter method was more freciuently used by the poets, especially 
Spenser. Shakespeare and Milton used both: 

Standing on slippers . . . thrust upon contra'ru feet Kins John, act iv. sc. 2. 
Themselves banding in contra'ry parts. 1 Henry VI, act lii, sc. 1. 

And my trust . . did beget of him 
A falsehood, in its conUrary as great 

AS my trust was. The Tempest, act i, sc. 2. 

Jvlilton accented the second syllable in his lines: 


Fame if not double-faced is double-mouth’d. 

And with contra’ ry blasts proclaims most deeds Samson Agonistes 1. 971 

Johnson (IToo), Ash (X7T5), Perry (1777), and Walker (1791) accented the first 
syllabic. 


XS'’’ The accent is invariably placed on the first syllable of this word by all correct speakers, 
and as constantly removed to the second by the illiterate and vulgar. 

Walker a Critical Pronoun^ng Dictionary s. v. (.1S2S). 


contrast (y.): ken-trast'^; cdn-trast'-. See absent; contract [To show 

side by side so us to present points of difference]. ' contrast] 

contrast (n.): kenTrast^; c5u'triLst- [Opposition between things placed 


contravene: k 0 ii*'tr&-vin’'^; cbn^tra-ven'^ [To oppose in principle]. 

contretemps [Fr.]: keh'^tre-tan'^; conTre-tah'- [An awkward situation or 

enibarrussing occurrence]. 

contribute: kon-trib'yiit^; cSn-trib'yut®. Dialectally, ken'tn-biutk 

contrite: kon'troit^; cbn'trit^. Among eighteen of the earlier lexicog- 
raphers W’ho indicated the stress on the first syllable •were Buchanan fl757), Sheridan 
(1780), and Walker (1791), the last of whom said, however, that "this word ought to 
have the accent on the last syllable”— Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Scott (1797), 
and Smart (1840) so indicated it, but modern lexicographers give con'trite, w’hich may 
be found in Langland’s "Vision of Piers Ploughman” (b. xiv, S9: 1377). Blount in 
i.is "Glossograpma” (1656) defines the term: ’‘Contrite, ■worn or bruised; but is most 
commonly used for penitent or sorro'wful for misdeeds; remorseful.” 

contrition: ken-tri^'an^; cbn-trlsh'on^. 


control (y.): ken-trol'^; cbn-trol'^ [To restrain; regulate], 
control (n.): ken-trol'^; cbn-troF^ [Guidance; regulating power], 
controversial: ken'^tro-vur^^aP; cbn^tro-ver'shaP [Pert, to controversy], 
controversy: ken'tro-vur'^si^; ebn'tro-ver'^sy® [A dispute], 
controvert: ken'tro-vart^; cbn'tro-vert^. .C. indicates ken-tro-vurt'S 

which Standard, M., & W. note as alternative. 

Contuccl: kon-tut'dhP; con-tut'chi* [It. sculptor (1460-1529)]. 
contumacy: ken'tiu-ma-si^; ebn'tu-ma-gy®, Standard (1893), E,, M., W. 

(1913), Wr., &, Perry; not k6n'’'tm-rae'sii; C. ken'tiu-mi-sii; I., St., & Walker, ken'tiu- 
ma-sii; W. (1890), kenTiu-ma-si^; Standard (1913), kenTiu-me-sd [Wilful or per- 
sistent oon-tempt of court], 

contumelious: ken^tiu-mi'h-us^; e6n*'tu-me'li-iis- [Rude; insolent], 
contumely: ken'tiu-im-h^; cSn'tu-me-ly^ [Insulting speech or conduct], 
convene: ken-vin'^; cbn-ven'®; not ken'vin^ [To bring together]. 


2: art, ape, fit, fare, fist, what, all; me, gfet, prgy, fSrn; tat, Ice; i=e; I=S; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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contrast 
convivial 

1: a = final,’ l = fiabit; aislo; au = out; oil; iu = frvd; chin; ffo; o = sioy; thin, this* 

convenience: ken-vi'iiyensR cSn-ve'nySnQ^ [The quality of being con- 

vr*nioi)t]. 



C. 

rtTTj’ U7*.>>, waiter jonea U7y8), Jameson (1N2/I, and Craio- (1849)- W 

kan-vIn'yGnti; TVr. ken-vi'nyant^; Standard (1915;, ken-vin'yeuti [Easily used].’ 

conventicle; ken-ven'ti-ld^j e5n-v6nTi-e.l“. The stress in this word was 



5 worship]. 

conversant: ken'var-sant^; cSnVer-sant-. Among the earlier lexicog- 
raphers Bailey Buchan^, Johnson, Kenrick, Perrj% and Ash indicated the stress on 
the second syllabl^*but Entick, Johnston, Sheridan, Nares, Walker, Enfield, Jame.son 
Smart, Reid, and Craig placed it on the first and there it still remains [Well informed]! 

conversazione [It.] : kon'Ver-sd'Tsi-o'ne^ ; €on"v6r-sa"tsi-6^ne-. More 

frequently heard with the a pronounced as in “at,” in an effort to Anglicfze the word. 

converse (t\): ken-vihrs'i; cSn-vers'^ [To talk together]. See the noun. 

If we may not then be said to be able to converse before we are able to talk ... so we may 
be said not to be able to “talk” before we are able to speak. 

Henry James The Question of Our Speech p. 9. [h. m. & co. ’05.} 

converse {n.)i ken'vers^; cbn'vers^ [FamiHar talk]. 

There studious let me sit. 

And hold high con'verse with the mighty dead. 

Thomson The Seasons, Winter 1. 431. 
conversely: kenVars-h^; cbn'vers-ly^. Formerly the stress was indicated 
on the second syllable; at least, this position was noted by Perry, Sheridan, Walker 
Fulton & Knight, Knowles, and Smart. It was put on the first syllable by Worcester 
(1859), Cooley (1S63), Cull (1864), and Webster (1864). Of the modern dictionaries 
Stormonth’s alone stresses the penult [In such a manner that two parts are inter- 
changed]. 

convert (y.): ken-vurt'^; cbn-vert'^ [To adapt to a different purpose], 
convert {n.) : ken'varfci; cdn'vert^ [A person of one faith or belief who has 

adopted another]. 

convex (a. <fe n.)i kenVeks^; cbn'vSks^. Stressed also on the ultima by- 

Milton, Prior, Pope, Goldsmith, and other poets. 

Through the large Conveof of the Azure Sky. Prior Carmen, Seculare 514, 
Ten zones of brass its ample brim surroimd: 

And twice ten bosses the bright conoejf crown’d. 

Pope Homer's Iliad bk. xi, I. 45. 

convict (y.): ken-vikt'^; cbn-vdct'^ [To find guilty of an offense]. See 

absent; contract. [crime] 

convict (n.): ken'vikt^; eSn'vict^ [One who has been adjudged guilty of 

convivial: ken-yiv'i-aR; cbn-viv'i-al^, Standard] (7., M., & W, ken-viv'i- 
aP; E. kun-vivfi-aP; I. ken-vi'^d-aP; St. kon-viv'i-aP; Wr. kan-vivfi-alb Formerly 
propounced as three syllables — ^kan-viv'yaP by Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Fulton &. 
Knight, Enfield, Jameson, and Knowles, but as here first indicated by Perrv, Smart, 
and Craig [Social; festive]. 


2: wqE, do; bdbk, boot; full, rule, cttre, but, bfirn; oil, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artihtio, art; fat, fare; fast; pet, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; fall, rfitle; bat, burn; 


convoke: ken-vok'^; cOn-vok'^; not konVok^ [To summon to meet], 
convolvulin: ken-vokviu-lin^; c6n-v5rvu-lin2 [A purgative chemical com- 

, VI X V protection]. 

convoy (r.): ken-ver^; c6n-v5y'2. See .absent; contract [To accompany 

convoy (n.): ken'vei^; c5n'v6y- [A protecting force]. 

cony: ko"m^; co'ny^. The obsolescence of this word is responsible for its 

variant forms of spelling, as cuun^‘y (1591), cmmry fl025), cujLitie (Itioo), cmtey {1G69), 
etc., and for its prontinciation, which, from the 16t,h to the ISth centuries, rimed with 
honey, money, as indicated by its spelling coney. Wr. indicates kunhh which was noted 
by Perry, Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Fulton ^ Knight, Enfield, Jameson, and Knowles, 
but which is no longer heard. Bailey, Johnson, and Ash indicated co'ny [A rabbit]. 

Conyngham: kim'irj-ham^; con'jmg-hiim^ — ^note that the h is pronounced 

[Eng. i>ersonal name]. See Beauchamp; Cholmondeley, 

cook: kuk^; cook-. So indicated by modem dictionaries, and also by 
Sheridan, Walker, Enfield, Jameson, and* Knowles, but by Perry, Nares, Jones, Fulton 
& Knight, and Smart — kukk 

cool: kul^; -edoP. — coon: kun^; coon-. — coop: kup^; -eoop^. 

cooper; ku'per^; edo'per-. Smart (1840) noted that in his time this word 
and its derivatives were of doubtful sound except in the common speech in London, 
in widch the oo was shortened to u as in “full.'' 


cooperate; ko-ep'er-et^; co-dp'er-at®; never kup'er-et^ [To act together]. 
The derivatives of this word, cooperation, cooperative, cooperator, etc., follow 
the same rule. 

Coos^; ko'es^; co'6s- [Bible]. 

Coos®; kd^es^; co'6s® [A county in New Hampshire]. 

Coos®: kus^; cods® [A county in Oregon]. 

coot: kut^; coot® [An aquatic bird], 

Coote: kut^; coot® [Ir. family name]. 

copaiba: ko-pelDS or -pai'be^; co-palDa or -pfba®. The difference here 
noted is one of national characteristic, the fi.rst being used in the United States, the 
second in Great Britain. Worcester, however, indicates a ttdrd — ke-pi'bei [A South 
Am. balsam used in medicine]. [produce copaiba]. 

copalva: ko-peVe or -poiVa^; co-pa'va or -pi'va® [A genus of trees that 

copal: ko'paT; co'pal®. E, & I. put the stress on the fina.] syllable and 
Perry (1775) indicated kep'aP [A resin.] 

Copernicus: ko-ptir^m-kus^; co-per'ni-eils® [Pol astronomer (1473-1543)]. 

Cophetua: ko-fet'yu-a^ ; co-fdt'yu-a® [In Percy's Reliques, an African king 
who marries a beggar maid]. See Tennyson’s “Beggar Maid.” 

Copies ton; kep'al-stan^; cdp'el-ston® [Eng. family name]. 

coppice: kep'is^; edp'is® [A wood of small trees]. 

copse: keps^; c6ps® [A coppice]. 

copula: kep'yu-la^j edp'yu-la® [A term that forms union : used in grammar]. 

Coquelin: kokTafi'^; -eokTan'® [Fr. actor (1841-1909)]. 


2: *rt^ 5pe, fit, fare, fist, what, all; mS, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=g; I=e; g6, nfit, 6r, wdn. 



zm FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; i = habit; al&le; au 


convoke 
Cornelia 

out; eil; iu == fetid; <fhin; go; 0 = &ing; thin, tliis. 


coquet {v. & n.) : koket'^; co-kSt'^. In the feminine speUed coquette, but 

pronounced the saiixe way. See absent; control [A flirt], 

coquetry: ko'ket-rU; co'kSt-ry® [Trifling in love]. 

coquille [Fr.]; ko-ki' 3 ' 8 ^; eo-ki'ye-; not ko-kil'^ [A marine shell or shelldike 
coquina: ko-ki'na^; co-ld'na- [Sp. soft rock composed of fragments of 
coral: kor'al'; cor'aP; mt kSr'aU. 
coralline: ker'a-lin^; cGr'a-lIn^; not kor'el-lain^. 

Cors^ashan: ker"=asTi'8n^; c6r^=ash'an- [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Corbe: ker'bii; «6r'be2 [Apocrypha], 

Corcoran: kerkTan^ or ker'ko-ran^j corcTan^ or eor'co-ran^ [An Ir. and 
Corcyra: ker-soiT^; cdr-gy'ra^ [Ionian island]. 

cordial: kor'di-aP; c6r'di-aF, E. & M.; Standard, C., & W. ker'jaT; St 

ker'di-ab; Wt. kerd'y^b. Perry (.1775), Jones (1798), and Jameson (1S27) indicated 
the first pronunciation noted here, which is used by careful speakers; Sheridan (1780), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), and Craig (1849) gave ker'- 
dyel^; Walker ker'ji-ab [I. a. Hearty; affectionate, il, n. A sweet aromatic 

liquor that invigorates], 

cordiality: ker^'di-al'i-ti^ or ker-jal'i-ti^; c6r"di-ai'i-ty2 or cor-jaFi-ty^. 
cordiilera [Sp.]: ker'^dil-ye'ra^; cdr^'dfl-ye'ra^ Standard. C., &W.]E. ker- 

dii-la'ra^; I. ker-dil-H'ra^ ; M. ker-dil-ye'ra’ ; Tfr. k6r-dil-le'’rai [A system of mountain 
ranges]. 

Cdrdoba: ker'do-va^; cdr'do-va^. In Sp. h, when occurring between 

vowels, becomes a bilabial v [Sp, province and its capital], 
cordon: ker'dan^ or (Fr.) kerMeh'^; cor'dqn^ or (Fr.) cdr'^ddh'^. 

Cdrdova: ker'do-va^; cor^do-va^. Same as Cordoba. 

corduroy: ker'du-rei*'^; cor'dti-roy"^, Standard; C. ker'diu-rei^; E, ker- 

du-rei'J-; I. ker-diu-roi'^ ; M. ker-da-rei'i; St. kerMu-rei'^i; W. ker'de-rei''’'; Wr. keP- 
dd-reih In the stressing, Am. lexicographers indicate the chief stress on the first 
syllable, but En^. lexicographers put ih on the last [A thick, corded or ribbed cotton 
goods: the word is of Eng. coinage], 

core^: ker^; edr®; not kor^ — the o as in ^^for/’ not as in “go.’’ 

Core®: kor^; cor^ [Bible]. 

Corea: ko-ri'a^; eo-re'a^. Same as Korea. 

Corinth: ker'mth^; cdr^inth^ [Gr. city]. 

Corinthian: ko-rin'fhi-ani; co-rln'thi-an^, Standard & Mr. C. & TF. ko- 

rin'thi-en^; E. ke-rm'thi-en^; I. & St. ke-rm'£hi-ani; Wr. ka-rin'fhi-ani [Pert, to 
Corinth or its inhabitants]. 

Coriathus: ko-rin'fhnsi; «o-rin'thtis2 [Bible], [speare’s “Coriolanus”], 

Coriolanus: k5^n-o-le'nus^; co"ri-o-la'niis^ [Rom. hero, subject of Shake- 
Corkran: kerk'ran^; cork'ran^ [Ir. family name], 
cornea: ker'm-a^; cdr'ne-a^ [Part of eyeball]. 

Corneille: ker^ne'ya^; eSr'^ne'ye^ [Fr. dramatist (1606-84)]. 

Cornelia: ker-ni'h-a^ or -inFya^; cSr-ne'li-a^ or -neFya^ [A feminine per- 


2: woif» dft; b<>ok, bdOt; full, r^ie, cUre, but, bfirn; 611, b5y; go, gem; iflik; thin, this. 




Cornelius 

eorypheus 
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1: anittiL', an; fat, fire; fast; yet, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rfile; but, bOra; 


sonul nanir-]. F. Comelie: ker"ne''Ii'i; c6r"Re"l«'“; Ger. It. Cornelia: kor-ne'lr-ot; 
■cbr-ne'li-iib 


Cornelius: ker-nl'li-us or -nllVus^; eSr-ne'li-tis or -nelVas^ [1. Bible. 2. 
A luasrullae yjersonal nanK'], Dan. Cornelius; kor-ne'ji-inii; D. Kor- 

ne3i»; kor-nelis^; cor-itg^lis-; F. Corneille; kor’^iie'ys^; c&r”ap y*'^; Cornelius; 
];<»r"jie'li"u.','s cor"ne'’li''us'2; Oer. Cornelius: koT-ne'lI-uoS cur-nek-n's,"; It., Pg. & 
tip. Corneiio: kar-ne'’]I-ob” cor-ne^ll-o-. 


cornet: ker net^; cor nt't- [1. A musical mstrumrnt. 2. A former cavalry 

officer in the Encli-h annyl. In pronouncing thi:, ^Aord sume perMjn-^, ’.vh?ri r'h'rriiig 
to the niilitarj’ nlSecr, pnr the accent on the final s-yllable. This practise i-s noted only 
in Standard (1S03 <k 1915). 

cornice; ker'nis^; eor'rd^- [.kn ornamental molding]. 

cornu [L.]: kor'niu\: eor'nu-. Standard, C., & Mr, E., A TF., kor'niu; 

IT>. kfetr'iiu^ [A horn or horn*like part]. 

cornucopia: ker^niu-ko'pi-a^; eor'^nu-co^pi-a- [The horn of plentjd- 
Cornustihii: k 0 r"niu-stib'i-ai^; eor'^nu-stlbl-i- [Douai Bible], 
corolla: ko-rel'e^; eo-rSl'a^ [Petal]. 

corollary: ker'o-li-rP; ebr'o-la-ry-, Standard (1893), C., k TF. (1909); E. 
kar'ol-la-nM I- ke'rel-la-rib M. ko-rolVriM St ker'oi l&r-ib If. Tsud) kor'ol-li-rii* 
Staruiurd (1913) kor'e-le-nh Of the earlier lesieocraphers Bailey (1732), Entick 
(1704), Kenrick (1773), Peny’' (1777), and Scott (1797) indicated the stress on the 
second syllable, as does Dr. Murray, but Johnson (1755), Buchanan Q757), Johnston 
(1764), Ash (1775), vSheridan (17S(J), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fuit.on & Knight 
(iS02), Enfield (1SU7), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1837), and Heid 
(1844) put it upon the first as indicated above. 

CoToUaTii, is a useful C|»nsequence drawn from something that has been already advanced, 
or demonstrated. „ Edwabd Philups The New World of Words s. v. [London, 1706]. 
coronal: kePo-naP or ko-ro'iieP; cSr'o-naP or co-ro'naP. Lexicographical 
works appear to have been almost evenly divided on the position of the stress in this 
word. Eleven — Johnson, Ash, Perry, Knowles, Smart, Craig, St<imiard, C., I., St, 
& TF, — indicate it on the first syllable; ten — Bailey, Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Fulton 
& ICnight, Jameson, Cull, E., M., & Wr. — put it on the second [A crown; garland]. 

Coronel: ko"'ro-nel'^; co"ro-ngl'^ [Chilean seaport]. 

coronet : ker'o-net ^ ; eSr'o-nSt^; not ker-o-net'^ [A crown of inferior degree]. 


Corot: ko'To'^; co'To'^ [Fr. painter (1796-1875)]. 

Corozain: ko-ro'zen^; co-ro'zan^ [Douai Bible], 
corporal: ker'po-raB; cor'po-ral^; not kerpTalk 

corporate; ker'po-nt^; cor'po-rat^ Standard, C., M., kWr,E. ker'pur-et; 
I. ker'pe-nt^; St, ker^po-retb* TFr. kor'pe-nti [Combined as a whole; incorporated], 

corporeal: ker-poTi-eF; e5r-po're-al^; not ker-per'i-eB [Pert, to the body], 
corps: kor^; -ebr^; not kor^ — ^the o as in “nor/^ not as in “note.” The 

phiral, altho spelled the same way, is pronounced korz^; e 6 r §2 [A diviaon of an army]. 

Nothing can be more frightful to an elegant ear, than the sound It {cor-psl has from the 
mouth of those who are wholly unacquainted with its fashionable and milit^ usage. 

WAUEtEE A CrUical Pronoimcing IHctUmcBry s. v. (1791). 

Corps Ir^gislatif [Fr.]: ker le" 3 js*ld''tif'^; c6r le*'zhisTa'^tif'® [The House of 
Representatives in the Assembly of the First Constilate and the First and Second 
Empires]. 


2: Srt, ape, fSt, fare, fast, what, all; m6, g&, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; I— e; !==S; g6, nSt, ©r, w6n. 



Cornelius 
corypheus 

1: d — final; l = habit; cisls; au = out; oil; ifi — feud; (fhin; go; p = sinff; tliin, this. 
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corpse: kerps^; corps^. In Eng. the p was originally silent, but at the 

close of the 15th cent, some speakers began to pronounce it, and this became the 
custom. [A dead body]. 

corpulence: ker'piu-lens^j €6r'pu-l€n92 [An excess of fat in the body], 
corpuscle: ker'pus-T; cor'pus-U [A minute body; atom]. [stock], 

corral: k©-ral'^ or (Sp.) ko-rdk^; ed-rS-l'^ or (Sp.) eo-ral'^ [A pen for live 

Correggio : ker-rej ; cdr-rgg'o^ ; not ker-ej 'o. In It. g and gg before e and 
i has the sound of j [It. painter (149-1--1534)]. 

corridor: ker'i-der^; cdr'i-ddr^, Standard (1893), C., E., M., & W. ; Standard 

(1913) ker'i-deri; J. ke'ri-dori; St. ker^ri-dori; Wr. ker'i-dSrh Webster (1S28) indi- 
cated ker-i-dor'i, Smart (1836-49) kor^i-der' [A passage in a building]. 

corrosive: ke-ro'siv^; e6-ro'siv-. Originally this word was stressed on the 

last syllable and later on the first, then the second syllable became obscure and the 
word was spelled coresif (1386), corrasiue (1560), and corrizive (1581), but since the 
17th cent. coT-^o'sive has prevailed [An agent that eats away gradually, as an acid 
that wears metal away]. 

corsage: kor'sij^ or (Fr.) ker'''sd3'^,* edr'sag^ or (Fr.) cer^sazh'^. Standard^ 
£?., M., & W. indicate the fust; C. & PTr, give the second [The bodice of a woman's 
dress]. 

corsair: kor'sar^; €6r'saLr2 [A pirate]. 

corse: kers^* edrs^; not kors^ as formerly indicated by Sheridan, Walker, 

Jones, Fulton & Knight, Jameson, and Worcester. Perry, Knowles, Smart, Webster, 
and the modern dictionaries indicate the pronunciation given here. 

cortege [Fr.]: ker^'tas'^; eor'T^zh'^ [A train of attendants]. 

Cortelyou: ker'tel-yii^; edr'tel-yii^ [Am. family name]. 

Cortes: ker'tes^; cdr'tSs^, Standard, C., kW.',E. ker'tez; I. & St korTiz^; 
M. ker^tesi; Wr. ker'tizi [Sp. or Pg. legislative assembly or parliament], 

Cortez: ker'tez or {Sp.) kor-tes'^ edr'tgz or {Sp.) cor-tgs'^ [Sp. con- 
queror (1485-1547)]. Cortesf. 

cortile [It.]: ker-ti'le^; cdr-ti'le^, Standard) C. ker-tl'le^; E, ker-ti'le^; J. 

kort'i-le^; M. kor-tiTe^; W. kor-tiTei; Wr. ker'tiP [A courtyard], 1809] 

Corufia: ko-ru'nya^; co-ru'nya^ [Sp. town where British defeated French 
Corunna: ko-run'ne^; co-rtm'na^ [Eng. pronunciation of the preceding], 
coruscate: ker'us-ket^. Standard & E., or ko-rus'ket^, (7., &St.] cSr'iis- 

€at2 or -co-rus'catz; M. & W. kor'as-keti; T7r. ka-rus'keti- [To sparkle; glitter]. Web- 
ster and Clarke stressed the first syllable, Jameson, Knowles, Smart, and Reid the 
second. 

corvette: ker-vet'^; eSr-vSt'^ [A sloop of war]. 

corybant: ker'i-bant^; eSr'i-b^nt^. PL corybantes: k©r"i-ban'tiz^; e6r"- 

y-ban'te§2 [A fanatic reveler]. [shepherd]. 

Cory don: ker'i-den^; eSr'y-ddn^ [In pastoral poetry a common name for a 
corymb: ker'imb^; e6r'jhnb2 [A fllowers^cluster], 
corypbge [Fr.]: k6"ri-fe'^; eoYy-fe'^ [A ballet-dancer], 
corypheus; ker''i-fi'usb’ eQr"y-fe'iis2 [A chorus-leader]. 


2: wolf, dp; b^k, b(5&t; f^Lll, r^le, cttre, but, biirn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, tfaia. 





Cos 
county 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rule; but, burn; 
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Cos: kds^; eds- [Apocrj^pha]. 

Cosam: ko'sam^; €o's3.m^ [Bible], 

coscinomancy: kes'i-no-man^si^; ebsl-no-miln'^Qy-, Standard & M.; C. 

kas^i-iio-man-si^; E. kes-sin-u-nian'sii; I. kos'sin-o-nian-Hii; W. ke8'i-no-man"sii; T7r. 
kes-sia'a-maa-si^ [Divination by aicve and shears still practised in Guinea]. 

cosine: ko'scdn^; co'sin- [A function in trigonometry], 

cosmetic: kez-met'ik^; cb§-mSt'ic^ [A compound applied to the skin], 

cosmic: koz'mik^; c5§'mie^^ — pronounce the s as 3 [Pert, to the cosmos or 

universe]. All related words follow the same rule. 

cosmogony: kez-meg^o-ni^; e5s-m5g'o-ny- [An account of the origin of 

the world]. ^ [tiie universe]. 

cosmography: kez-meg're-fi^; c6s-m6g'ra-fy- [The science that describes 
cosmopolitan: kez'^mo-pel'i-ten^; cds'^mo-pSl'i-tan^ [A citizen of the 

world]. [everywhere]. 

cosmopolite: kez-mop'o-lait^; c6§-m5p'o-lit2 [A person who is at home 

cosmorama: k62''mo-rd'm3^; cbg^mo-ra'ma^. Formerly, Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1837), kaz-mo-re'niai [An exhibit of views of different coimtries reflected by 
mirrors and seen through a lens: first set up in Paris by Abb4 Gazzera in ISll]. 

cost: kdst^; c5st2, Standard^ ilf., TFr.; C. & E., kest^ Perry, 

Sheridan, Walker, Fulton & Knight, Jameson, and Smart, kest^; Nares, Jones, Knowles, 
and Webster, kest^— a pronunciation frequently heard in rural districts of southern 
England. Dryden, as quoted by Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary, rimed the word with. 
‘ ‘most — ’ ’ He whose tale Is best, and pleases most. 

Should win his supper at our common cost. 

Costa Biea: kas'ta ri'ka^; «5s'ta ri'ea^ [Country in Cent. Am.], 
costean: kos-tln'^; c6s-ten^^ Standard, C., M./St, &W.; E. kes'ti-en^; I, 

k 0 s''ta-ani [To try to find a lode by digging pits: a Cornish mining term]. 

costly: kest'h^; c6stly^. See cost. 

costume: kesTium^; -ebsTum^. Standard, E,, L, & W, indicate the stress 

on the first syllable; C., M., SL, <fe Wr, put it on the last, 
costumer: kos-titim'er^; cbs-tum'er^ [One who makes costumes], 
costumier [Fr.]: kes^tu*'mye'^; e6s"tu^mye'2 costumer], 
cot: ket^; cbt^ [1. A hut. 2. A light bedstead]. 

cote: kot^; cot^; sometimes, but incorrectly, ket^ [A little house or shelter], 
coterie: ko'^ta-ri"^; co'^te-re'^ Standard; C. koTe-ri^; E. k5'tur-i^; J.ko'te- 

lii; M. ko'te-ri^; St. koTur-P; W. ko'td-rii; TTr. ko-ta-n'k Walker, Jones, and Jame^ 
son indicated the chief stress on the last syllable ; Knowles put it on the first, and Smart 
noted ket-e-n'i. Byron wrote: — ^Fame Is but a lottery 

Drawn by the blue^at misses ol a aOerie. Don Juan iv. cix. 

cotillion: ko-til'yan^j co-tfl'yon® [In the United States, a generic name 

for quadrilles; in England used to designate several dances], Sw cotillon. 

cotillon [Fr.]: ko^tryefi'’i; ^o'^ti'^ydn'®. Same as cotillion. 

Cotopaxi: ko'^to-paks'P; coHo-pSks'P; ?to^-paks'(iiHA volcano in Ecuador]. 


itrt, ape, fare, fist, whgit, all; mg, ggt, prgy, fSm; Ht, loe; S=e; I=S; g6, not, 6r, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Cos 

county 


1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; (fhin; go; D = siu^; thin, this. 
Cottenham: ket'en-ami; €5t'Sn-am2~the h is silent [An Eng. family 

name]. See Anstruther; Beauchamp; Belvoir. 

Cottesloe: ket'slo^; eSt'slo^ [Baronage of Great Britain]. 

cotyle: ket'i-li^; eSt'y-le^; not ko-tai'li^ [An ancient Gr. drinking^cup]. 

cotyledon: kotVli'dan^; eSt'V-le'don.^ [A seeddeafj. 

cotyledonal: ketT-led'o-naP; Standard; C. ket-i-li'den- 

ah- E ket-il-i'd un-all; j. ket'ii-I-den-ali ; M. ket-i-lld'a-naB; St. ketl-lI'den-aU ; W. 
ket"'i-li'dan-ali; ^r. ket-i-led'a-naB [Pert, to cotyledons]. 

cotyledonous; kotVled'a-nnsU c6t'V-15d'o-niis2, Standard; C. ket-i-li'- 

dan-usi; E. ket-il'I-den-usi; jf, kePi-lid'a-nusi; St. ket'i-li'do-nusi ; W. ket"i-li'dan- 
asi; TTV.’ ket-i-led'a-nusi [Having cotyledons]. 

couchi: kaucL^; eouch^ [A bed== or ioungedike structure]. 

Couch^: kudh^ or kaudh^; euch^ or couch^ [Eng. family name]. 

couchant: kaudh'ant^; couch'ant^ [Lying down; crouching]. 

couch6 [Fr.]: ku"sTie'^; eu"Qhe'2 [I. a. Recumbent. II. n. An evening 

reception: distinguish from levee]. [ku'dii [A measure of length]. 

coud4e [Fr.]: kuMe'^; eu'^de'^, Standard & W.; C. ku-de'^; E. ku-da'^; Wr. 
cough: kefi or kef^; or eof^. Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker 

(1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1837), and 
Craig (1849) indicate the first; Nares (1784) and Jones (1798), the second. Of the 
modern dictionaries J., M., St., W. (1909), and Wr. give the first pronunciation, but 
Standard, C.,E, and W. (1890) prefer the second, 
could: kud^; eud^ — the I is silent. [Zone, 1914-is]. 

Coulommiers: kuTom'^mye'^; cuTom"mye'2 [Fr. town in European War 

council: kaun'siB; coun'ciP [A body of men]. Compare counsel. Pro- 
nounce the final syllable oi the derivative councilor -eri; -er^; not -erh 

counsel: kaun'seP; eoun'sSP [I. a. Advice. II. n, A trained legal 

adviser]. Pronounce the final syllable of tho derivative counselor -er^; -er^; not -qtK 

count (v.&n.): kauntb* counts. — counterfeit: kaun'ter-fitb* -eoun'ter-flt^. 

iW. notes kaun'ter-fit^ as alternative [Imitation with intent to defraud], 

countermand: kaun'Ter-mand'^; coun^ter-mand'^, Standard (1893), C., 
& W., M. & TFr. kaun-tar-mand'i. See ask. Standard (1913), B., I., and St. give a 
as in “at" as the sound of a in the last syllable, and C., E., I., St., and W. indicate er 
as in “fern” as the sound of er in the penult [To recall or revoke as an order], 

counterpoise: kaun'Tar-peiz'^; €oun"ter-p5is'2, Standard; C. kaun-tur- 
peiz'i; E.,I.,& St, kaunTur-peiz^; M. & Wr. kaun-ter-peiz'^; W. kaun'^tur-peiz"! 
[To equalize], 

countersign (v. & n): kaun'tar-sain"^; cSuu'ter-sm"^, Standard; C. & E. 

kaun-tur-sain'i; T, & St. kaun'tur-saini; M. kaun'Tar-saini ; TV. kaunTur-saini; TVr. 
kaun-tar-sain'i [I. r. To authenticate by additional signature, II. n. A watchword]. 

countersink (y.): kaun"tar-sii 3 k'^; coun"ter-slnk'^. C., J., St., & TF. 

give the er of the penult the sound of er in “fern" [To sink by driUmg]. In the noun 
the chief stress is put on the first syllable and the secondary stress on the last. 

country: kun'tri^; ciin'try^; kaun'tn^ as said by foreigners [A nation], 
county: kaun'tP; coun'ty^ [A civil division as of a state or coxmtry]. 


2: wQli, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rule, cUre, bfit, bUrn; oil, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



coup 

coxswain 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


3U 


1: artistic, firt; fat, f3.re; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; lull, rule; but, burn; 


coup [Fr.]: ku^; [A master^^stroke]. — coup de grace [Fr.] : ku da gras^; 

cu de gra ?2 [Literally, a stroke of mercy; a mortal strokej.—coup d’etat [FrJ: ku 
dl^ta'i; cu dentil's [A brilliant political stroke or “stroke of state”].““COUpe [Fr.] 
ku'^pe'’-; evi'^pe's [A four»^vheeled closed carriage]. 

couple: kupl^; ctip'P [Two things of a kind]. 

couplet: kup'let^; [Two like things considered together]. 

coupon: ku'pen^; cu'pSn®; mt kiu'pen^ [A dated certificate attached, as 

to a bond]. 

courage: kurhj^; cGr'ag^ [Bravery], 

couraut (a.): ku-rant'^ or ku'rant^; -eu-rant'^ or cu'rant^; C. alone indi- 

cates the stress on the first syllable [Fr,, running, as a dog or stag, in heraldry], 

couraut (n.): ku-rant'^; cu-rant'- [Fr., a newspaper]. In England, the a 

is usually pronounceid as a in “arm” and in the Unit^ States as in “at.” 

courier: ku'n-ar^; cu'ri-er^, Standard] C,, L,St,, & W. kuTi-tir^; E. knr'i- 

ufi; M. kur'i-ar^; Wr. ku'rir^. Of the earlier lexicographers Bailey (1732) indicated 
cjuri'cr) Johnson (1755) and Ash (1775), cowVier; Perry (1777), kur'i-urL Sheridan 
U7S0j and Enfield (1807), ku'ryari; Walker (1797), ku'riri; Jones (1798) and Jameson 
(1827), ku-rir'i; Knowles (1S35), kur'ysri; Smart (lS-10,), kur'i-arJ< The practise of 
pronouncing the word to rime with currier led Walker to say that “this vrord is per- 
fectly French, and often makes a plain Englishman the object of laughter to the polite 
world by pronouncing it. like Currier,*' but the word had been in the language four 
hundred years (since 1382) at the time [A messenger], CourrierJ. 

Courtenay: kort'm^; eort'ny® [An Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp. 

courteous: kur'ti-us^; etirfie-tis^, Standard^ C., & TFr.; E. kort'e-us^; I. 

Af. kort'yss^; ^S^. kurt'yasi; TV. kfrr'ti-ask Of the earlier le.xicographers 
Perry (1775) indicated kurt'i-us^; Sheridan (17S0), kur'chas^; Walker (1797), kuri- 
cln-usi; Jones (1798), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849), kur'ti-usi; Fulton & Knight 
(1802), kfirtVas^; Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1837), kort'yas^; 
Jameson (1827), Icdr'ti-us^ [Polite; weil»bred]. 

courtesy^: kurTi-si^; efirfie-sy^, Standard & TFr.j C. & TF. kurTi-si^; E, & 

J. kSrt'e-si^; M. kor'ti-siL St. kfir'te-sii [Politeness], 

courtesy®: kurt'si^; -efirt'sy® [A gesture of civility in salutation]. 

The syncope in this case [courtesy], and in some others, as medicine, veniso7i, &c., may he 
fairly attributed to an affectation of pert brevity often enough to be met with. It is obvious 
that the word under consideration should be pronounced exactly as the preceding, in three 
syllables; and as to medicine and venison, they have almost thoroughly asserted their rights. 

Townsend Young in Walker’s CrUical Pronouncing Diet. s. v. [Dublin, 1859]. 

courtezan: kur'ti-zsn^; cfir'te-san®, Standard & C,] E. kort'e-zan^; L 

kort'i-zant; M. kor'ti-zant; St. kuPte-zan^; TV. kor'ti-zenL TVr. kur-ti-zan^k Perry 
(1775) indicate kur'ti-zant; Sheridan (1780), Walker (179'iO, Jones (1798), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Smart (1840), Craig (1849), noted kur-ti-zan^i; Enfield (1807) and 
Jameson (1827), k5r-ti-zan't; Reid (1844) kur'ti-zanb Sir James Murray notes that 
in Great Britain the word was formerly always pronounced km-t, which is still said 
by many, though k5r-^ is the growing usage [A woman of easy virtue], courtesanj . 

Courthope: kort'op^; eort'op® [Eng. family name]. 

courtier: kort'ysr^; eort'yer® [A member of the court of a sovereign], 

Courtrai: kur"tre'^; c\u*''tra'® [Belg. town]. 

Cousens: ktrz'enzi; €ii§'^n§®. See Beauchamp [Eng. family name]. 

2: art, 5.pe, fat, ffire, fast, what, ftll; m6, get, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; i=S; gO, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


coup 

coxswain 


1: a = final; i = linbit; aisle; an = out; oil; iO = feud; ifhin: go; i) = sing; €hin, this. 


cousin^: kuz'n^; eiis'n^ [A child of a brother or sister]. 
Cousin^^: ku^zah'^; eii"sah'“ [Fr. painter (1500?-89)]. 


coussinet: kus'i-net^ or (Fr.) kusT^ne'^; eus'i-net^ or (Fr.) sus"i''ne'2, 
Standard; C. ku-sl-ne'i; E. & I. kus'si-neti; J. & M. kus'i-neti; Wr. kus'si-neti [Fr., in 
architecture, a stone that supports the first stone of an arch]. 

Coutha: ku'-the^; cu'tha^ [Apocrypha]. 

Coutlion: ku"teh'^; ciftoh'^ [Fr. revolutionist (1756-94)]. 
cove: kov^; cov- [A small bay]. 

covenant: kuv'i-nant^; cov'e-nant^ [An agreement; a compact]. 

Coveut: kev'ent or kuv'ent^; cbv'Snt or cov'gnt^ [An early spelling of 

conveM which survives in proper names as in Covent Garden, a market square in London]. 

In OF. usually spelt convent, but already in 16tli c. pronounced couvent, to which the spell- 
ing was conformed in the Academy’s Diet, after the first ed. In England on the contrary 
the latinized spelling convent was introduced c. 1550, and by c. 1650 superseded the M.E. 
form; the latter remains in Covent Garden. 

James A. H. Mtjheay Neto Eng. Diet. vol. li, p. 935 [Oxford, 1S93]. 


Coventry: kev'en-trP; cbv'Sn-try^. The pronunciation kuv'en-trP is an 

affectation still heard in some parts of Eng. [Eng. city -which derives its name from 
three tall convent spires around -which it was built]. [anything]. 

cover: kuv'ar^; cov'er^ [That which is spread or fitted over, or encloses 


covetous: kuv'et-us^; cov^St-fis^. Walker (1791) states that Sheridan 

(1780) indicated ouv'e-chus for this -word and its related terms— “a \nilgaTism of -which 
one could scarcely have suspected him” [Eager to obtain; inordinately desirous of 
acquiring, as wealth]. 

covey: kuvh^; cov'y-; not ko'vi^ [A brood or flock of birds]. 

cow: kau^; cow^; not kS^, as sometimes spoken by foreigners [The female 

of domestic cattle]. 

coward: kau'erd^; eow'ard^ [One who lacks courage], 
cowardice: kau'erd-is^; cow'ard-lg- [Lack of courage]. 

Cowell: kau'eP or ko'eP; eow'61- or co'eP [Eng. family name]. See Beau- 


champ. ^ [Beauchamp. 

Co wen: ko'en^ or kau'en^; co'en^ or cow'^n^ [Eng. family name]. See 
cowhage: kauhj^; cow^ag- — ^the pronunciation indicated by all modern 

dictionaries except I., which gives kau'eji. Note that the h is silent [A tropical plant 
or its stinging hairs], co-wagej. 


cowherd: kau'hurd"^; eow^herd"^ [One who tends cows]. 

cowl: kaul^j* cowP [A monk’s hood; also, a hood-shaped top for a chimney]. 

Cowles: kolz^; eoif [Eng. family name]. 

Cowper : kau'per or ku'per^ ; cow'per or eg'per^ [Eng. family name ; specif., 

an Eng. poet (1731-1800)]. See Cooper. 

coxcomb: keks'kom"^; cbks'com"^ — ^t.he b is silent in this word and its 
relatives [A pretentious, conceited person]. See comb. — coxcombical: keks-k6mfi- 
kaP; e5ks-com'i-€al2, Standard & M.; 0 , St., & W. keks-kom'i-keP ; E. <fe J. keks- 
kemfik-elk Wr. kaks-kemVksP [Foppish; conceited]. [boat]. 

coxswain: kek'swen’- or kek'sn^; cSk'swan^ or -ebk'sn^ [The helmsman of a 


2; wolf, cUi; b6bk, boot; full, rule, ciire, but, bUrn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, g5; not, ©r; full, rlile; but, btSm. 

coyote: koyo'ti^, kai'ot^ or (Sp.) ko-yo'te^; eo-yo'te^ ky'ot^, or (Sp,) eo- 
y 6 '^ 2 ; X. kei-6ti; M. ko-yo'te*; W. kai-6'tii [A. burrowing dog-like mammal: the 
prairie-wolf]. [zinDai; co-zg^ba® [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Coz: kez^; €6z2 [Bible]. — Cozbi; kez'boi^; e5z1bi® [Bible]. — Cozeba: ko- 
Cozens:#Hardy: kuz'ens^Mr'di^; eoz'Sng'har'dy^ [Eng. family name], 
crabbed: krab'ed^; erab'Sd^; not krabd^ [Sonr^tempered]. 

Cracow: kra^ko^; cra'co® [Pol. city]. See Krakatj. 
crape; krep^; erap^ [A gauze-like woven material], 
crass: kras^; eras®. See ask [Dense; stupid], 
crate: kret^; crat^ [A protective framework]. 

Crates: kre'tiz^; era'teg^ [Apocrypha]. 

Cratinus: kra-toi'nus^; era-ti'niis^ [Athenian dramatist (520-423 B. C.)]. 
Cratylas: krat'i-lns^; erat'y-ltis^ [Gr. philosopher; teacher of Plato (5th 

century B. C.)]. [crunching noise]. See cexinch. 

craunch: krondh^ or krondh^; cranch* or €r6nch2 [To chew or bite with a 

cravat: kra-vat'^; cra-vat'* — uniformly stressed on the last syllable by 
all lexicographers from Bailey (1742) to Funk (1913) but Buchanan (1757) and Ash 
(1775), who accented the first [A scarf for men’s or women’s wear]. 

Creagh: kre^ or kren^; cra^ or cran* [Ir. family name]. 

cream: kiim^; erem^ [The yellowish, oily substance that floats on the sur- 
face of milk when cooled and undisturbed]. 

crease: krisb* cres^ [A fold or wrinkle]. 

create: kri-et^^; ere-at'^ [To cause to come into existence]. 

creator: kri-e'ter^; er^aTSr^. 

creature: kri'dhur or -tiiir^ ; cre'chiir or -tur®. Perry (1775), Walker (1791), 

and Jones (1798), kii'(ihiuri; Sheridan (1780), kri'dher^; Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Smart (IS^p), ixl'tiuri; Knowles (1835), kre'tyeri. 
In the l7th cent, the ending -ture was generally pronounced -ier [A human being or a 
domestic animal]. 

Cr^bUloa; kre*TDi^y©h'^; crgT>i'*'y6n'2 [Fr. dramatist (1674-1762)]. 
crfeche [Fr.]: kradh^; eregh® [A public nursery for the care of children]. 
Cr6cy: kre^'si'^; erg'^^y'^ [Fr. town; battle, 1346]. 
credence: kri'dens^; ere'dSng^ [Belief], 
credo [L.]: kri^do^; ere'do^ [A creed]. 

credulous: kred'yu-lus^; erSd'yu-ltis* [Believing incredible things', 
creek: krik^; erek®. Frequently heard krik^; erik^, in various parts of the 
United States [An inlet or tidal or valley stream]. 

Creighton: ire^tan or kroi'tan^; ereTon or en'ton^ [Eng. family name], 
cremate: kri-met'^; ere-mat'^. Standard, & St.) C. kri'metb* kre- 
mgt't; M. & W. (1909) kn-met'i; W. (1890) krl'mgti [To reduce to ashes by heat], 
crematory: krl'ma-to-n^; ere'ma-to-ry®, Standard; C. kri'mi-to-ri^; E. 

krl'ma-tvr-ii; J. kr§'mart6-rii; M. krem'a-ta-rii; St. krem'a-to-rii; W. krem''9-to-rii 
[A place where bodies are cremated]. 


2: iirt, ape, fat, fare, fAst, what, all; m6, gSt, prgy, fgm; hit. Ice; i=e; I=S; go, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


coyote 

Crispin 


1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; IQ = fewd; tJhin; go; g = sinj?; fliin, this. 


crdme de men the [Fr.]: kram da mdnt'L* erto de mant'^* not krem pSs- 

sence of mint: a liqueur]. 

crenelate; kren'i-let^; erSn'e-lat^. Formerly, in Eng., kii'nel-let^ {E, & /.) 

[To fortify with battlements]. 

creole: krI'oT; ere'oP; not kre'oP unless Fr. and spelt cr6oIe [A native of 

Fr. or Sp. America of European parentage]. 

creosote: kri'o-sot^; ere'o-sot^ [An oily antiseptic liquid]. 

crepe: krap^; er^p^ [Same as crape]. — crCpe de chine [Fr.]: krap da 

shini; erSp de ehin^ [A soft, gauzy woven material]. 

crepon: krep'an^; erSp'on^, Standard] C. krep'en^; E. krep'en^; 7. kre'- 

pon^; M. kre'pon^; W. kre'peni; kre'pdni [A woven fabric of silk and wool]. 

crescendo [It.]: kre-^en'do or kre-sen'do^; crS-shSn'do or crS-sSn'do^; St. 

& Wr. only indicate the latter [With increasing loudness]. 

Crescens: kres'enz^; crSs'Sn§^ [Bible]. 

Crescimheni: kre"^him-be'iii^; cre"ghim-be'ni2 [It. poet and historian 
(1663—1 1 2ii)]. [Cressida”]. 

Cressida: kresVda^; erSs'i-da^ [The heroine of Shakespeare’s ^‘Troilus and 
cretaceous: kn-te'^us^; cre-ta'shtis^ [Chalky]. 

Crete: krit^; cret^ [An island in the Mediterranean sea]. Mnea&.l 

Cretisa: Im-u'se^; cre-u'sa^ [In Gr. myth, a daughter of Priam and the 
crevasse: kri-vas'^* cre-vS/s'^ [A deep crack in the ice of a glacier], 
crevice: krevhs^* crSv'i^^ [A small crack or cleft, as in a rock], 
crevr; kru^; crp^; not kriu^ [A ship^s company], 
crihbage: krib'ij^; crfb'ag^ [A game of cards]. 

cribriform: kribTi-ferm^; -eribTi-fbrm^ Standard & TFr.; C., E., St., & W. 

krib'ri-fermi; I. kri'bri-ferm^; M. kroi'bri-form.i [Sieve-»like]. 

Crichton: kroi'ten^ or (Scot.) krin'ten^; cn'ton^ or (Scot.) crln'ton^ [Scot, 
scholar and soldier (1560-82)]. 

crick: krik^; [A muscular affection producing stiffness]. 

cricket: krik'et^; crlk'St^ [1. A chirping insect. 3. An outdoor game]. ^ 

crier: krai'er^; cri^er^ [One who publicly announces the orders of a court], 

Crimea: kri-mi'a^; -eri-me'a^. In Eng., commonly kroi'mi-a^ [A region of 
S. Russia]. 

cringe: krinj^; cringe [To bow in servility to]. 

crinoid: krai'neid or krin'eid^; cri'nSid or crln'bid^ [An echinoderm], 
crinoline: krin'o-lin^; crln'o-lln^, Standard, C., E. krin'u-lin^; 7. & 

St. krin'6-l?ni; M. krin'o-hn^; Wr. krin'e-lini [ 1 . A fabric for stiffening dress-goods. 

A hoop-skirtl. 

Crispin: kris'pin^; erls'pln^ [A masculine personal name]. Dutch, Kris'- 

pijn: kris'poini; eris'pin^; Fr, Crepiu: kre^pan^^; €r6"pan2; Ger. Crispus: krls^pusi; 
cris'pusS; It. Crispino: kris-pi'noi; cris-pi'no®; Sp. Crispo: kris'po^; eris'po^; Sw. 
Krispin: kris-pin'i; eris-pin' 2 ; L. Crisplnus: kris-pai'nusM ^ris-pi^niis^. 


3: wQlf, dft; bd&k, bdQt; f^ll, rple, cftre, but, bQrn; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
12 



Crispus 

crusado 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, f3.re; fast; get, prSy; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rlile; but, btirn; 


Crispus: kris'pus^; eris'ptis® [Bible]. [century B. C.)]. 

Critlas: kri^'i-es^; erlsh'i-as^ [Gr. poet, one of the thirty tyrants (5th , 
critique [Fr,]: kn-tak'^; eri-tik'® [A critical review]. 

Criton: krai'tan^; cri'ton^ [Gr. philosopher, disciple of Socrates]. Cri'toJ. 
croak: krok^; crok^ [To make a harsh guttural sound like a frog]. 

Croat: kro'at^; cro'^t^ [A native of Croatia]. 

Croatia: kro-e'^-6^; cro-a'shi-a^ [A region of southern Austria], 
crocket (v.) : kro-^e'^ ; cro-^he'^ [To knit, with silk or thread, into a fabric 

with a single=*hook6d needle], 

crochet (n.); kro-^e'^ or kro'^e^; cro-ghe'^ or cro'che^. Am. lexicog- 
raphers indicate the first, Eng. lexicographers note the second [Fancy-work produced 
by crocheting]. See the verb. 

crocodile: krek'o-doil^^ crSc'o-dil^. Modem dictionaries agree on the 

stressing and pronouncing of this word. All indicate the diphthongal sound of i in 
the last syllable, but by the early lexicographers the syEable was rendered differently. 
Buchanan (1757), Jameson (1S27), Knowles (1835), Smart (1837), and Craig (1849) 
indicated krek'o-doili, but Perry (i775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton &: Klnight (1802), and Enfield noted krek'o-dil^ [A large amphibious lizard- 
like reptile], 

Cromhie: krum'bi^; crom^bi^ [Scot, surname and geographical name], 
cromlech: kremlek^; crSm'lSc^ [A stone stmcture of prehistoric age]. 
Cromwell ; krem Vel or krum'weB; erbm'wSl or crom'weF [Lord Brotector 
of Eng. (1599-1658)1, 

Cronje: kren'yi^* eren'ye® — ^the e as e in “valley”; 7ioi as in “moment” 

[Boer general (1835^1911)], [jtxis. seaport], 

Croustadt: krSn'stat^; cron'stat^, but more frequently heard kron'stat^ 

crook: kruk^; -erook^. This pronunciation is indicated by modem dic- 
tionaries; formerly, lexicographers were of di\ided opinion on usage. Perry (1775), 
Nares (1784), Jones (1798), Fulton & Kbight (1802), and Smart (1840) indicated 
knA^; but Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles 
(1835), and Craig (1849) noted kruki [Something bent or curved; as, a shepherd’s 
crook]. 

crooked (a.): kruk'ed^; -erdbk'Sd^; not krukt^ \Not straight]. Compare 

BEQUEATHia?. 

croquet: kro-ke'^; ero-kg'®. In Eng., formerly, the stress was put on the 

first syllable, and it is so noted by E., I., & St. [A lawn-game played with wooden balls 
and mallets and wire hoops], 

croquette [Fr.]: kro-ket'^; ero-kSt'^ [A cake of fried minced food]. 
Croquis^ (Alfred): kroTwis^; cro'kwis^ [Pen name of Daniel MacHse], 

eroquis^ [Fr.]: kro'ki'S* cro'Td'® [A rapid drawing in outline giving the 
general effect of a composition]. 

cross: kres^ or kres^; cr6s2 or crSs^. Of the Am. dictionaries Standard, 

C., & W . indicate the first; Wr. notes the second. Of the British works, E. indicates 
the first, which was noted also by Nares (1784) and by Jones (1798); but I., M., & 
St. note the second, which is also recorded by Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker 

Zi iirt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh»t, all; me, get, prgy, f5rn; Idt, Ice; S=e; I=g; gd, not, or, wdn. 
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(1791), Fulton <fe Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840). 
The first is heard still in the south of Eng,, the second is common in the north and 
northwest [The emblem of Christianity]. 

crossed: krest^; <;r6st2; not kres'ed^ [Placed at right angles over another: 
said of two bodies, timbers, etc.]. Compare bequeathed. 

crotchet: kredh'et^; erSch'St^ [1. A whim. 2- In music, a quarter note, 
3. A small hook]. (Compare crochet. 

crouch: krau<5h^; crouch- [To stoop low, as an animal about to spring]. 

croup: krup^; crup^ — not krup^ [A disease of the throat]. 

croupier [Fr.]: kru^pye'^; cru^pye'^ — ^not three syllables as frequently 

noted, for the word dates only from the gaming days of the 18th cent. (1731) and has 
not been in wide usage since 1850. Altho it is not completely Anglicized, some modern 
dictionaries pronounce it as an Eng. word, kru^pi-ari {Standard, C., I., M., W., & Wr.) ; 
others (Knowles, E., & St.) note it as a foreign word, indicating the first pronunciation 
given above [The cashier at a gambling»>table]. 

crow; kr5^; cro^ [A bird]. 

crowd: kraud^; crowd^ [A number of persons together]. 

crown: kraunb’ crown^ [An ornamental circlet worn on the head as a sign 

of kingly power]. 

crozier: kro'siar^; cro'zhier-; not kro'sar^ — the tendency to disregard the 
i is pernicious; it should bo given the sound it has in “rabbit” [A cross or crook borne 
by a bishop or archbishop]. 

crucial: kru'^eP; eru'shaP; not kru'si-aP. 

crucifix : kru'si-flks^ ; cru'gi-flks^ [A cross bearing a representation of Christ] . 

crude: krud^; erxjd- [Not mature; not refined]. 

cruel: krti'eP; eru'SP [Disposed to cause or inflict suffering]. 

Cruikshank: kruk'^aqk^; eruk'shank- [Eng. artist and caricaturist 
(1792-1878)]. 

cruise^: krus^; crus^ [Archaic spelling of cruse]. 

cruise®: kruz^; eru§® — ^note that the s should be pronounced as z [Voyage], 
cruiskeen: krus'kin^; criis'ken® [A small jug for liquor: Ir. & Scot. use]. 

crumb: krum^; crum® — the h is silent and did not occur in the original 
word [A fragment as of bread or cake]. 

Crurrib, lirnb, numb, and thumb. In all of these the last letter is not only useless, but . . . 
it is either a blunder or a corruption. It did not exist in the original. 

Thomas R. Lounsbury English Spelling and Spelling Reform ch. iii, § 4, p. 167. [H. ’09,1 

crunch; kruncflib* ertinch® [1. To crush with the teeth. 2. To press down 

or grind, as gravel, with the heel in walking], 

crupper; krup'ar^; erhp'er® [A looped strap through which a horse’s tail 

is passed that serves to keep the harness from shpping forward], 

crus: krus^; crtis® [The leg between the knee and the ankle], 
crusade: kru-sed'^; crq.-sad'® [A holy war]. 

crusado: kru-za'do^; eru-§a^do® — the s is given the z sound [Pg. coin]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bd&k, b6ot; fuU, rple, cUre, but, bUrn; dll, bey; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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cruse: krus^ or kruz^; or €r\i§“. The first is indicated by Eng. & Am. 

dictionaries; the second by the Scottish [A small jug]- See ckuisb. 

Crustacea: krus-te'^-e^; crfis-ta'she-a^ [A division of zoology that in- 

cludes crabs, lobsters, craw’fish, etc.]. 

crustaceous: krus-te'^us^; ertis-ta'shtis^. 

crux: krnks^; eriiks^ — ^not kruks^ [1. A cross. 2. A central point], 
cry: krod^; ery^ [To vveep; also, to call out], 
crypt: kript^; erypt^ [A vault under a church]. 

cryptogam : kripTo-gam^ ; -erypTo-gS-m- [A plant of the class Crypiogaynia], 
Cryptogamia: krip"to-ge'xni-a^; €r;^"to-ga'mi-a2, Standard & W.] C., E., 

& I., krip-to-ge'mi-a^; 3/. krip-to-gam'i-ei; St. krip'to-gg'mi-ai; Wr. krip-ta-ge'im-ai 
(A series of plants that have no true flowers and that reproduce by means of spores]. 

cryptogamous : krip-tegVmus^; crj^-tdg'a-mfis^. 
crystal: kris'taB; erj^s'taP [Flint glass]. 

crystalline: kris'tal-in^; crys'tal-tu-, Standard] C. & ikf. kris'ta-lin^; E, 

kris't&l-loini; I. kris'tal-laini; St kris'tal-lini; T7. kris'tel-ini ; TFr. kris'teUoink Of 
the earlier lexicographers Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827) indicated kris^tal-oini; Kenrick (1773), 
Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) noted kiis'tal-lini [Of the nature of crystal]. 

crystallization: kris'^tal-i-ze'shen^ or -oi-ze'shan^; crys^tal-i-za'shon^ or 
-3-za'shon2. The first is indicated by the American dictionaries, the second by the 
English — the distinction is a nationm characteristic. 

Cub: kub^, •eub*' [Bible (R. \ .)]. [kuk'oldi; I. & St. kuk'eld^ [An adulteress], 
cuckold: kuk'ald^; ciik'old-, Standard, M., W., & TFr.; C. kuk'old^; E. 
cucullate: kiu-kuket^; -eu-ctil'at-. By Perry (1775), Sheridan (1780), 

Walker (1791), Jones (i79S), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) indicated as liiu-kuP- 
iti; by Jameson (1827) and Reid (1844) as kiu'ke-leti [Shaped like a hood]. 

cucumber: kiu'kum-bar^ ; cu'cfim-ber-. Kenrick (1773), Perry (1775), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), and Fulton & Knight (1802) pronounced 
the first syllable cow, but Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart 
(1840) as indicated above. See aspaeagus [An oblong vegetable]. 

“Best usage” has given up pronouncing the first sj’Uable like cow. When people of 
fashion relinquish an absurdity, men of letters should be deeply grateful. The b is now 
seldom heard, and the omission Is not blameable either in the pronunciation or spelling, 
though I dare not recommend it In either. 

Townsend Young in Walker's Critical Pronouncing Diet. s. v. [Dublin. 1859]. 

Dr. Murray states that the spelling cowcumher prevailed in the 17th century and at the 
beginning of the ISth. To this fact the pronunciations noted above may be attributed. 
The dropping of the 5 noted by Dr, Young was a simple reversion to the original form 
of the word, which was spelt without a & by Wyclif (1382), Trevisa (1398), Lanfranc 
(14(K)), and Turner (“Names of Herbes,” 1548). The b appears to have been intro- 
duced by the last writer, who used the form ciicwmbre in ms “Herbal” (1551). The 
spelling cowcomber has been traced by Dr. Murray to Lichefield’s translation of 
Cjastaimeda’s “Discoverie and Conquest of the East Indies” (1582). 

The pronunciation cowcumber wae not a corruption. During a considerable period of 
time that was not only the prevalent but a legitimate spelling of the word. When Mr. 
Pepys tells us in his “ Diary” (Aug. 22, 1663) that a certain gentleman was “dead of eating 
cowcumbers,” be was conforming in his orthography to the practice of his age. 

Thomas R. Lounsburt The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. ii, p. 86. [h. ’04.] 


2*. Srt, Spe, f5,t, fare, fast, wh?.t, ftll; me, gfit, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; l=e; i=e; g6, n6t, 5r, w6n, 




3^1 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED cuningham 

1; a == final; i = habit; aisle; au = owt; oil; iu = fewd; cHiin; go; 13 = sing; thin, this. 


cudgel: kuj'eP; eiidg'SP [A wooden staff or weapon]. 

cue: kiu^; eu^ [1. A catchword. 3. A braid of hair. 3. A file of persons]. 

cui hono [L.]: koi bo'no’^; ei bo'no ^“ — not kwoi bo'no^ [For whose benefit? 

of what use?]. 

cuirass: kwi-ras'^; ewi-r^s'^, Standard & TFr.; C. kwi-ras'^; E., Af., & 
iSt. kwi-ras'i; 11’. kwi-ras'i. By Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson 
(1827), and Craig (1S49) pronounced and stressed as the first pronunciation indicated 
above; by Perry (1775), Jones (179S), and Smart (1840) noted as kwi'ras^, with the 
stress on the first syllable; by Sheridan (1780) given as kin'ras^ [An armor covering 
to protect the breast and back]. 

cuirassier: kwi'To-sir'^; ewi"ra-ser'2 [A mounted soldier who wears a 

cuirass]. 

cuish: ewfsh^. Perry (1775) kwi^^; Sheridan (1780) and Knowles 

(1S35) kush,!; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
Smart (1840), and Craig (1849), kwisi [Thigh-armor]. cuisseL [cf cooking]. 

cuisine [Fr.]: kwi-zin'^; ewi-§in'2 [The kitchen; also, the style or quality 
Culdee: kul'diL* etil'de-, stressed on the first syllable by all lexicographers 
but Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Worcester (1859), who stressed 
the final [An order of Scottish and Irish monks (9th to 14th cent.]. 

culssde^sac: kii^^dessak'^; cu"*=de=sac'-; C. kiil'do-sak'^; E. kul'da-sakL* J. 
kuFdi-saki; M. kii-d’-saki; St. ku'de-sak'i; TV. kii'd’-sak'i; Wr. kul'-ds-sak'i. In Fr. 
the I is silent, but in Eng. it is frequently pronounced; the Fr. pronunciation also has 
some vogue [A passage open only at one end]. [Canal] 

Culebra: ku-le'bra^; cude'bra^ [A cut, eight miles long, in the Panama 
culinary: kiu'li-ne-n^; cu'li-na-ry^ [Relating to cooking], 
cuilion: kul'y^u^; ciil'yon- [A despicable fellow]. 

culm: kulm^; «aim2 [Coal refuse], [a scroll issues], 

culot [Fr.]: ku'fio'^; eii'fio'- [In decorative art, a cup or sheath from which 

culture: kul'(5hur^ or -tiur^; -eiil'chur^ or -tur^; not -dherh 

The last oi American idiosyncrasies, the last by which we can be conceived as '^repre- 
sented” in the international concert of culture, would be the pretension to a tone-standard, 
to our wooing comparison with that of other nations. 

Henry James The Question of Our Speech p. 12. [h. m. * co. ’05.] 

Cumae: kiu'mi^; cu'me^ [It. town; earliest Greek colony in Italy], 
cumin: kum'm^; ctim'in^ [A plant of the parsley family whose seeds are 

used as a condiment]. ^ [cumulation]. 

cumulative: kiu'miu-la-tiv^; cu'mu-la-tiv^ [Gained or acquired by ac- 
cumulus: kiu'miu-lirs^; cu'mu-ltLs® [A type of cloud].- 
Cun; kun^; cun® [Bible (R. V.)]. 

cuneiform: kiu'ni-i-ferm^; eu'ne-i-form^, Standard; not kiu'm-fermk (7. 
kiu'm-i-fermi; E. & I. kiu-ni'i-fermi; AT., St., & W. kiu-nl'i-farm^; Wr. ku-niVferm* 
[Wedge-shaped: said of characters used by the ancient Babylonians]. 

Cuningham, Cuninghame, Cunninghame, or Cunyngham: kxjn'iq- 

hami; chn'ing-ham^, 

A considerable number of Scottish surnames are derived from places. Such are Crawford, 
Dundas. Cunninghame (the home of the King). 

S. Baring-Gould Family Names and their Story ch. xviil, p. 382. [j. b. l. co. TO.] 


S: wolf, dft; b<J5k, bdSt; full, r|ile, cttre, but, bUm; 6il, boy; go, feem; i|ik; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fire; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rule; but, burn; 
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cunner: kun'ar^; eiin'er^ [A fish]. See Conner. 

cunning: kun'iqi; ctin'ing^. Frequently, but erroneously, kun'mni [1. 

Deceitful; sly. Z. Bright and amusingj. [(1784-1842)1* 

Cunningham: kun'iQ-ham or ciln'ing-hS,m or -am^ [Scot, poet 

cup: kup^; cup^. 

cupboard: kub'ard^; chb'ord^ Standard &M.;C. kub'u^d^* E. & 1. kub'- 
burdi; St. kub'bordi; W. kub'urdi; -^r. kub'bardk By Perry (1775) indicated as 
kup'bdrd^; Jones (1798) kup'bardi; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Craig (1849), kub'bard^; Smart (1840), 
kub'bordi. The corruption of the spelling of this word to cobbarde, cubbard, and cub- 
boorde in the 10th cent,, is responsible for the survival of a pronunciation which violates 
thf original orthography that has prevailed since the ISth century. 

cupel: kiu'peB; cu'p?^I- [A shallow vessel used in assaying]. 

cupola: kiu'po-la^; cu'po-la^; not kiu'pa-lo^ — avoid this transposition of 
the vowePsounds common among careless speakers. 
cur: kuT^; cllr^ [A mongrel dog]. 

Curacao^: ku"ra-sa'o^; cu'^ra-ga'o^ [An island in Dutch West Indies], 
curacao^: ku'^ra-so'^; cu'^ra-go'^ [A liqueur], 
curare; ku-ra're^; cu-ra're^ [A S.«Am. arrow^'poison]. 
curassow: kiu-ras'o or kiu're-so^; cu-rSs'o or eu'ra-so^ [A turkey»=like bird 
of S. Am.]. [museum], 

curator: kiu-re'ter or -ter^; eu-ra'tor® [A person in charge of a library or 
curb: kurb^; cfirb- [Something that checks], 
cure: kiur^; cur- [To restore to health]. 

cur6 [Fr.] : kti-re'^; cii-re'^ [A parish priest of the Roman Catholic Church]. 
Curie: kii^ri'^; cii'^re'^ [Fr. scientist (1859-1906)]. 
curio: kiuTi-o^; cu'ri-o^. 

curiosity: kiu'^n-esh-ti^; cu'Ti-bs'i-ty^ [A mental condition that awakens 

interest and causes one to inquire into some subject]. 

currant; kur'ant^; ctlr'ant^. By Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 

(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), indicated kur'reni — the t silent (see quotation). 
Perpr (1775), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827). Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and 
Craig (1849) pronounced it kur'renti [A small seedless raisin]. 

It was not until the nineteenth century that the t of surrant was generally pronoxmced. 
THOJiA-S R. Lotjnsbury The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. il, p. 185. [h. '04.1 

current: kur'ent^;*-etir'6nt- [A continuous movement, as of a fluid, flow; 

as, the current of a river]. 

currier: kur'i-ar^; ciirfi-er^ [A leather-dresser], 
cursed (a.): kurs'ed^; clirs'Sd® [Under a curse]. See bequeathed. 
cursed (p.): kurst^* ctlrst^ [1. Condemned. 3. Ill-tempered; malignant], 
curtail: kar-tel'^; cur-tal'^. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), and Ash 

(1775) stressed on the first syllable (To cut short]. window], 

curtain: kurTin^; cflr'tin^ [A protective or ornamental hanging, as before 


Z: Srt, ape, fSt, fare, f4st, what, ftU; m€, g§t, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; i=e; 1=?; go, n5t, 6r, w6n, 
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Curteis: ktjr'tis^; [Eng. family name], 

curule: kiu'rul^j eu'rul^ [Relating to a chariot], 

curvet: kur'vet^; ci^'v^t^, Standard^ C,, St., & W.: E. & I. kur-vet'i; M. 

kur'viti; Wr. kar-vet'k Stressed on the first syllable by Bailey (1732), Johnson 
(1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1775), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849), 
and on the last by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1807), and Jameson (1827) [A prance or light low leap of a horse]. 

curvilinear: kuT"vi-]in'i-ar^; dlr^vi-lin'e-ar^; also indicated by Perry 
(1775), Jones (1798), Reid (1844), Craig (1849). By Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), and Enfield (1807) noted as kur-vi'lin'yari [Formed by 
curved Unes]. 

Cush: ku^^; chsh^ [Bible], — Cushan: ku'^sn^; cu'shan^ [Bible]. — 
Cushan*rishathaim: ku'^^an^-rii^'^a-the'imi; €u"shan*rlsh"a-tha'mi2 [Bible (R.V.)]. 
— Cushi: ku's'hoii; <;u'shI2 [Bible]. 

cushion: ku^'an^; cush'on^ [A pillow==like bag or casing of cloth and 

feathers or rubber and air]. [Ham] 

Cushite: ku^'ait^; ctish'it^ [A reputed descendant of Cush, the son of 
cuspidor: kus'pi-dor^; ciis'pi-dor^, Standard] C. & M. kus'pi-dor^; W, 

kus^pi-dori [A spittoon]. 

Cuth: kufh^; ctith^ [Bible]. — Cutha: kiu'fhe^; -eu'tha^ [Douai Bible 

(R. V.)].— Cuthah: kiu'thai; €u'tha2 [Bible]. [skin]. 

cuticle: kiu'ti-kP; cu'ti-cP [The outer layer of cells that protects the true 
cutlas: kut'las^; cht'las^ [A sworddike weapon]. 

Cuvier: kii^vye'^; cii^vye'^ [Fr. naturalist (1769-1832)]. 

Cuxhaven: kuks'haTen^; cuks'ha^'fSn^ [Ger. naval base and fortified sea- 
Cuyahoga: kai"a-ho'g9b' ^y'^hO'^a^ [River and county in Ohio]. 

Cuyp: keip^; cdyp^ [Two Dutch painters (1) 1605-91; (2) (1575-1649?)]. 
Cuzco: kus'ko^; cus'co^ [Dept, in Peru and its capital]. 

Cyamon: scd'a-men^; 9y'a-m6n2 [Apocrypha], 

cyan-, cyano-: soi'an-, scd^a-no-^; Qy'an-^, gy'a-no-? [A combining form 
derived from the Sr. Kvavos {kyanos), dark-blue, used in Eng. scientific terrrmiology, 
especially chemistry]. See cyanogen. 

cyauate: soi'a-net^; 9 y'a-nat 2 [A salt of cyanic acid], 
cyanic: soi-anhk^; 9 y-an'ic^ [Pertaining to cyanogen]. 

cyanid, cyanide: sai'a-nid, -nid or -naid^; 9 y'a-nfd, -nid or -nid^ [A com- 
pound of cyanogen with a metallic element]. 


cyanite: scd'a-ncdt^; 9 y'a-nit® [A blue, gray, or black aluminum silicate], 
cyanogen: scd-an'o-jen^; [A colorless, poisonous liquefiable 


Cyaxares: soi-aks'a-riz^; 9y-aks'a-re§2 [Median king (4th cent.) ; destroyed 
Cybele: sib'i-li^; 9 j?'bVle^ [A goddess of Phrygian origin; the mother of 

the gods]. 


2: wplf, dft; book, bd5t; fpU, r\ile, cilre, blit, bUrn; 6il, bdy; to, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Cyclades 
Czerny 

i: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bGrn; 
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Cyclades: sik'ld-diz^; 95^«la-des2 — sometimes, but erroneously, sai'kle- 

dlzi UBgean islands]. * [family]. 

Cyclamen; sikle-men^; gj-e'la-mgn^ [A genus o^ plants of the primrose 

cycle: soi'kl^; gy'eB [A period of time, as a roimd of years or ages; also, a 

circle]. Compare bicycle. ' 

Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day: 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. Tennyson Locksley Hall 1. 173. 

cyclic: sik'lik^; gyc'lic^ Standard & TFr.; C., F., M., & TF. sik'lik^; I. & St, 

scd'klik^ — best modem usage gives the y thesound of ias in“pin” [Recurring in cycles], 
cyclide: sai'klid^ or sik'loid^; gy'cM- or gyc^lid^ [A term in geometry], 
cycloid: sai'kleid^ or sik'leid^; gy'^fdid^ or g^clbid^. Johnston (1764), 

Kanrick (1773), Ash (1775), andWalker (1791) indicated the y long as do modern 
dictionaries; Buchanan (1757) and Sheridan (17S0) gave it short [A curve in geometry]. 

Cyclopean; sai"klo-pI'en^ ; gy'^clo-pe'an^ [Pert, to Cyclops or the Cyclopes]. 

cyclopedia: sai"klo-pi'di-3^; cy^-elo-pe'di-a^. This pronunciation was in- 
dicaterd by Buchanan (1757), Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Walker 
(1791), Scott (1797), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840). Fulton & Knight (1802) and 
Knowdes (1835) noted sai-klo-pld'ys^ and Johnson (1755) and Sheridan (1780) soi- 
klo-pi-dl'ei [A work that gives a comprehensive summary of all branches of learning]. 
Written also cyclopaedia but pronounced the same way. See encyclopedia. 

Cyclopes: soi'klo-piz^; cy'elo-pe§2 [In Homeric legend, a group of one** 

eyed giant shepherds of Sicily]. 

Cyclops: sai'kleps^; gy'^lSpss [One of the Cyclopes of whom Polyphemus 

was chief]. ^ [rama]. 

cyclorama: soi'Tdo-rd'ma^; gy^clo-ra'ma-; not -re'me^ [A circular pano- 

Cydippe: sai-dip'P; gy-dipV [In Ovid’s story of '‘Acontius and Cydippe’’ 
(“Epistolae Heroidum,” 20, 21), the wife of Acontius, whose marriage was caused by 
Artemis]. 

cygnet; sig'net^; young swan]. 

cylinder: sil'm-der^; gjPin-der^ [A barrehlike solid figure]. 

cyllndric: si-lin'drik^; gy-lin'dric^ [Shaped like a cylinder]. 

Cymbellne; sim'bi-lin^; g^^^'be-lin^; not sim^be-lain’- [In Shakespeare’s 

play of the same name, a king of Britain]. * 

cyme: soim^; [A form of inflorescence]. 

cymose: soi’mosS* gy'mos®. Standard, C., E., & W.; L scdm'os^; M. soi- 

mos'^; St. soi'moz^; Wr, si-mos'i [Bearing cymes]. 

Cymry: sim'n^ or kim'n^; gjm'ry^ or e^m'ry^. In Eng. kim'n is preferred; 

in the United States both pronunciations are heard [The Welsh and their kin]. 

Cynewulf: kinfi-wulf^; cJn'e-wuK^ [Eng. poet of 8th or 9th cent.], 
cynic ; sin'ik^ ; g [One given to sneering at the moral motives of others .] 
cynosure: sai'no-^ur^; gy'no-shur^ Standard & TF.: C. sai'no-^iur^; E, 

sai'no-^ur^; E. sam'u-siur^; I. soi'no-suri; M. sin'o-siuri; St. sai''n 6 - 3 uri; Wr. soi'no- 
sitiri. Of the earlier lexicographers Entick (1764) , Sheridan (1780) , Enfield (1807) , and 
Reid (1844) indicated saFno-siuri; Scott (1797), Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, g^t, prgy, fern; hit, Ice; i-e; i=e; gO, not, 6r, wdn. 
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(1802) gave sin'o-siuri; Walker (1791) noted sin'o-shiur^; Jameson (1827), sai'no- 
sliiuri; Elnowles (1835), sin-o-^ur'i, and Smart (1840), soi'no-ziurk How Dr. Town- 
send Young felt on the pronunciation of this word may be seen from the following com- 
ment from his edition of Walker’s “Critical Pronouncing Dictionary” (Dublin, 1859) : 
“The length of the first syllable is a matter of indifierence Orthoepists waste too 
much time in endeavouring to settle trifling points of this kind” [An object toward 
which all eyes are turned; that which commands general attention]. 

Cynthia: sin'fhi-a^; gyn'thi-a^ [A feminine personal name], 

Cyprian^: sip'ri-an^; 55 ^'ri-an^ [Father of the Church (200?-258)]. 

Cyprian^: sip'n-en^; gj^'ri-an® [A masculine personal name], Dutch, 
sl'pri-ani; gy'pri-an^; Fr Cyprien; sf'pri^an'i; Ger. Cyprian: tsi'pri- 

an^; tsj^'pri-anS; It. Cypriano: dhl^prF'a'noi; ch^'prI"a'no2; Sp. Cipriano: £hl''pri- 
d'no^; thj^'prl-a'no^; Pg. si^'pri-d'no^; cy^'pri-a'no2. 

Cyprus: scd'prusS* gy'priiss [Levantine island]. 

Cyrama: sir'e-ma^ or si-re'ma^; gyr'a-ma or gy-ra'ma^ [Bible]. 

Cyrene: scd-ri'niL* gy-re'ne^ [Anc. city in N. Africa]. 

Cyrenian: si-rl'ni-an^; gy-re'ni-an^ [A native or inhabitant of Cyrene]. 

Cyrenius: sai-ri'ni-us^ ; gy-re'ni-iis^ [Bible]. 

Cyrenus: sai-ri'nus^; gy'J^e'nus^ [Douai Bible]. 

Cyril: sir'll^; gJr'iP [A masculine personal name]. Dan., Dutch Cyril- 
US: sl-ril'us^; cy-rll'ns^; Fr. Cyrille: sl"ril'i; gy^rll'^; Ger. Cyrill: tsFiiP; tsFrll^; 
Gr. Kyrilios: kai'ril-losi; kyYIl-los^; It. CirilJo: (5hi-ril'loi; chl-ril'loS; L. Cyrillus: 
si-ril'usi; gy-rfl'fis^; Sp. Cirilo: thi-ri'loi; thI-ri'lo2, 

Cyrus; sai'rus^; gy'rtis^ [1. Pers. king ( -528 B. C.). 3. A masculine 

g ersonal name]. Fr., si^ril'i; ey"rii' 2 ; Ger,, tsl'rusi; tsy'rvs^; It. Ciro: chi'roi; chiYo®; 
p., thiYoi; thi'ros. 

cyst; sist^; gj^st^ [A membranous sac]. 

cystitis; sis-tai'tis^; g^s-ti'tis- [Inflammation of the bladder]. [Cerigo] 
Cythera: si-fhi'ra^j gy-the'ra^ [An island in the iEgean sea: modem 
Cytherea: sifhVri'a^; gj^th"e-re'a^ [Aphrodite: so called from the island 

of Cythera, near which she was reputed to have risen from the sea]. 

czar: zor^; z^^ [Rus. emperor]. See tsar. 

czarevitz: zdrVvidh^; zar'e-vlch^ [The eldest son of the Czar of Russia]. 
Spelt also czarewitch but pronounced the same way. 

czarevna: ze-rev'ne^; za-rSv'na^ [The wife of the czarevitz]. 
czarina: za-ri'nab* za-ri'na^ [The empress of Russia], 
czarowitz: zor'o-vidh^; zar'o-vlch^. Same as czarevitz. 

Czech: dhek^; chSc^ [One of a Slavic people inhabiting Bohemia, Moravia, 

and Hungary]. [(1817)]. 

Czerni;* George: <iher'ni=ierj^; chSrtogdrg^ [Hospodar of Servia (1766- 
Czernowltz; (flier 'no-vits^; chSr'no-vlts^ [Austr. city, capital of Bukowina]. 
Czerny; tser'ni^; tsSr'ny^ [Aust. composer (1791-1817)]. 


2: wplf, dp; bdbk, boot; fgll, rule, ciire, bilt, bOrn; 611, b6y; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; pet, prey; Mt, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rfile; but, burn; 


D 

d: di^; de^. In English this letter is used to indicate its own sound, but a 

variety of d is heard in uttering the composite letter J, which see. 

Babareh: dabVre^; diib'a-re- [Bible]. — Dabbasheth: dab'e-^efh^; 

d£Lb^a-sheth2 [Bible], — Dabbesheth: dabh-shethi; dSib'e-shSth^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — 
Daberath: dab'i-rafhi; dab'e-rilth^ [Bible] — Dabereth: dab^'i-reth^; dab'e-rlth* 
[Douai Bible], — Dabria: daVn-si; dSb^ri-a^ [Apocrypha]. 

dachshund [Ger.]: ddns'hunt^; dans^bunt^ [A German badger=hound]. 
Dacia; de'^i-&^; da'shi-a^ [An ancient Roman province]. 

Dacian: de'sTien^; da'shan^ [Pert, to Dacia]. 

Dacier; dd*'sye'i; da^^ye'^ [Fr. scholar (1651-1722)]. 

Dacobi: da-ko'bcd^; da-co'bi® [Apocrypha]. 

Dacre: de'kar^; da'cer^ [Eng. family name]. 

Dacres: de'kerz^; da'cers^ [Eng. family name]. 

dactyl: dak'tiP; d^e'tyP [A threessyllable measure in prosody]. 

dactylic: dak-tihik^; dae-tjrl'i^a^ 3 y Todd (ISIS), Webster (1828), and 

Knowles (1835), stressed on the first syllable [Pertaining to a dactyl], 

Dacuhi: da-kiul3cdS* da-cu'bl^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Daddeus: da-di'us^; dH-de'iis^ [Apocrypha]. 

dado: de'do^; da'do®. TFr. indicates da'd6\ as did also Jameson (1827), 
Smart (1S40), and Goodrich (Webster, 1847) [A finishing of wood or incrusted skirting 
for the lower waUs of a room], 

Daedalus : ded'e-lus^; dSd'a-liis^ [In Gr. myth, a legendary sculptor of 
daeva: dl'va^ or de've^; de'va^ or de'va^ [In Zend, an evil spirit]. 
Daghestan: da"ges-tdn'^; da'^g^s-tan'^ [Rus. province]. 

Dagmar: dag'marb’ d^g'mar^ [A feminine personal name]. 

Dagobert: dag'o-burt^ or dd"go"bar'i; d^lg'o-bert^ or da'^goTj^r'^ [One of 
several Frankish kings]. 

Dagon : de'gan^ ; da'gon^ [Philistine god, represented as half man, half fish] . 
Daguerre: da'^gar'^; da'^g^r'^ [Fr. artist (1789-1851)]. 

daguerreotype: dd-ger'o-tcdpi; da-g6r'o-typ2, Standard^ C., M., & W,; 
E. da-ger're-*o-taipi; I. da-gur'o-tcdpi; St. da-ger'e-toipi ; Wr. da-ger'a-taip^ [An early 
photographic process]. 

dahabiyeh: da'^ha-bi'e^; daliSr-bi'e^ — ^when spelt dahabeah or dahabee- 

yah the final syllable is weakened: da-ha-bi'e^; da-hS-be'a^ [Ar. sail-boat used on the 
Nile]. 

Dahlgrenh dal'gren^; dargrSn^ [Am. admiral (1809-70)]. 

Dahlgren^: ddl'gren^; dargrgn® [Sw. poet (1791-1844)]. 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ftU; m€, g^t, prgy, f?5rn; hit, ice; i»€; I=g; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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dahlia: ddrys^ or deli-e^; dal'ya^ or dalUa-. The difference of prontm- 

ciation is a national characteristic. In the United States the first is used; in Great 
Britain, the second. The word, being derived from JDahl, the name of a Swedish 
botanist, is correctly pronounced with a broad a in the first syllable [A plant of the 
aster family]. 

Dahomey: ds-ho'nu^; da-ho'my^; noi da-ho'meU In Eng. frequently, but 

erroneously, de's-mi^ [Fr. colony in W. Africa]. [aj-e sold]. 

dairy? de'ri^ or dar'i^; da'ry^ or d^r'y^ [A place where milk and its products 
dais: de'is^; da'is^. Dr. Murray indicates des^ as the pronunciation in 

Eng., but Chambers, E., I., & St., all British lexicons, note de'ish the pronunciatiori 
commonly used in the United States. The word may be found spelled daiz, in Phillips’ 
“New World of Words” (1706), and dais and daiz (both noted as obsolete) in Ash’s 
“Diet, of the Eng. Language” (1775) [A raised platform under a canopy]. 

Daisan: de'i-san^ or de'san^; da'i-sJin- or da^san^ [Apocr^qiha]. — Dalaia: 
dari-oi'ai; dal"a-i'a 2 [Douai Bible]. — Dalaiah: dal"i-ai'dt; diir'a-ni 2 [Bible]. — 
Dalaias: dal'h-oi'asi; dal"a-i'as 2 [Douai Bible]. — Dalan: de^lan^; dafian? [Apocry- 
pha (R. V.)]. 

Dalhiac: dakbi-ak^; dakbi-S-c^ [Eng- family name of Fr. origin]. 
Dalgleish: dal-gli^'^; dal-glesh'- [Eng. family name of Celtic origin]. 
Dalhousie: dal-hu'sP; dSl-hii'si^ [Scot, family name]. 

A word that enters Into several Scottish surnames, as Dalhousie, Dalrymple, Dalziel, Is 
Dal. This signified first ol all a portion. — It came later to designate a field, as something 
taken out of the common. 

S. Baring^Gould Family Names and Their Story ch. sviii, p. 382. [j. b. l. go. ’101, 

Dalila: daki-le^; daki-la^ [Douai Bible]. 

Dalmanutha: dak'ma-nu'tha^; d^r'ma-nii'tha^ [Bible]. 

Dalmatia: dal-me'^a^; dS-l-ma'sha^ [Aust. province]. 

Dalmeny: dal-me'm^ or dal-men'P; da,l-me'ny^ or dal-mSn'y^ [Scot, parish 

and village], 

Dalphon: dal'fen^; daiffbn^ [Bible]. [housie. 

Dalrymple: dal-rim'pP; dS.l-r;^'pP [Scot, jurist (1619-95)]. See Dal- 
Dalziell: di'sP or dakziP; de'eP or dS,FzeF [Scot, family name], 
dam : dam^ ; dam^ [A mother of human beings : an Old Eng. use. See beldam] , 
damage: dam'ijb* dam'ag^. Notwithstanding the efforts that have been 

made to check it the modern tendency is to weaken the final syllable in words having 
the temaination -oi 7 e, as adage, baggage, cabbage, luggage, savage, etc., and this weakness 
has been noted by lexicographers since the closing years of the 18th centtuy. See 
CABBAGE [Loss caused by harm or injury]. 

Damaris: dam'o-ris^; damVrfs^ [Bible], 

Damascene (a. &'n.): dam"a-sm'^ or dam-e-sin'^; d^m^a-gen'^ or da,m-a- 
Oen'®. Am. & Scot, lexicons indicate the first; Eng. lexicons note the second [I. a. 
Belonging to Damascus. II. n. A native or inhabitant of Damascus]. 

Damascenes: dam's-slnz^; dS,m'a-sen§^; not dam^'e-si'niz^ [Bible]. 

Damascus: de-mas'kus^; da-ma,s'eiis^ [Syrian city]. 

damask: dam'ask^; dSm'ask^ [A rich fabric with raised pattern effect]. 


2: w^lf, dp; bdbk, b65t; fpU, rple, cllre, but, btirn; oil, bdy; go, feem; ipk; thin, this. 
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dame^: dem^; dam^ [A woman of high rank; specif., the wife of a knight 

or baronet]. 

dame- iFr.]: ddm^; dam-, not dam^ [A lady]. 

Bamian: de'mi-on^; da 'mi~an^ [A masculine personal name]. Fr. Dami- 
en; dd"ini''ah'i; da'^mi^an'^; It. Damiano: dd''mi-d'np^; da"mi-a'no2; L Damianus; 
de'^mi-e-nus'-; da'^nii~a'nus^; Pg. Damiao: dd'^ml-cuh^; da^nh-ouh^; Rus. Denijaiii 
dem'yan^; dgm'yan^. 

Damiens: dd''mi"ah'^; da"nu"&h'- — ^the s is silent [Fr. fanatic (1715-57) 

■who stab'^d Louis XV. and -was broken alive]. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s Iron crown, and Damiens' bed of steel. 

Goldsmith The Traveller 1. 436. 

dammar: dam'er^; dto'ar^ [E.^Ind. gum resin]. 

damn: dam^; dSm^ — the n is silent [1. To condemn to punishment. 2. 

To curse or sw^ear at]. 

damnable: dam'na-bF; d3,m'na-bP [Deserving to be damned]. 

damned damd^; dtod^. See bequeathed. Walker, in his ‘^Criti- 

cal Pronouncing Dictionary,” says: ‘‘This word, in familiar language, is scarcely ever 
used as an adjective, and pronounced in one syllable, but by the lowest vulgar and 
profane; in serious speaking it ought alvrays, like cursed, to be pronounced in two.” 
Thus in S'^kespeare— 

But oh what damned minutes teUs he o’er 

Who doats, yet doubts — suspects, yet strongly loves. (.OtheUo act iil, sc. 3.) 

there is a very singular usage of this w'ord, as a verb or participle, when it signifi^ 
the condemnation of a play; but this application of it, though authorised by the 
politest speakers, has an unhallowed harshness in it to pious ears, and an affectation 
of force to judicious ones. It is, at least, the figure called Caiachresis.’^ 

In his edition of Walker’s “Dictionary” (Dublin, 1859), Dr. Townsend Young made 
the following caustic comment onW alker’s note: “I leave this curious note stand. Pious 
ears have sometimes silly proprietors. There is nothing offensive in the w'ord itself 
whether pronounced in tw'O syllables or in one, which is now the universal mode, 
except on very solemn occasions. There are, indeed, many vile uses of it, almost 
equally fashionable among the high and the low.” 

damning: or dam' 113 ^; dam'mng^ or dS-m'ing^ [That leads to or 

implies condemnation], 

Damocles: dam'o-kliz^; dS;m'o-ele§2 [Syracusan courtier]. 

Damon: de'man^; da'mon- [S 3 Tacusan hero, the friend of Pythias], 
damosel^ damozel: dam'o-seP, -zeP; d§m'o-sSP, -zSP [Archaic form of 

damsel]. 

Damrosch: dam're^^; dS,m'r6sh2 [Ger. musician (1832-85)]. 
damsel: dam'zeP; dS,m'§ 6 F. 

damson: dam'zen^; dam'gon^ [An oval purple plum]. 

Dan: dan^; dS-n^ [Bible]. 

Dana: de'naS* da'na^ [Am. family name of famous writers]. 

Dana^: de'no-P; da'na-e^ [In Gr. myth, the daughter of Eurydice]. 
Danaldes; da-neh-diz^; da-na'i-deg® [In Gr. mjrth, daughters of Danaus]. 


3: art, Spe, f3,t, fare, fast, what, all; m5, get, prgy, fern; hit, Ice; i=e; I-e; g6, ndt, dr, wdn, 
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Danaus: dan'i-us^; d^^a-iis- [In Gr. myth, king of Arabia and Argos], 
dance: dans^; dang^. See ask. 

dandelion: dan'di-lai"en^; diln'de-li^n^. jEJ. & TTr. indicate the stress on 

the penult [A meadow plant of the aster family ha\dng large yellow flowers]. 

Dandelot: ddhd'do'i; dand^lo'^ [Fr. Huguenot general (1521-69)]. 
Dandolo: ddn'do-lo^; dan'dodo^ [Doge of Venice (llOG-1205)]. 

Dane: den^; dan- [A native of Denmark]. 

Danebrog: dan'e-breg^; dan'e-br6g- [The national standard of Denmark], 

danger: den'jar^; dan'ger^ [Exposure to injury or loss]. 

dangle: dag'gF; dSn'gU [1. To swing loosely as if suspended. 2. To attend 

on or follow closely], 

Daniel: dan'yeP or dan'yeU; dSn'ySP or d^n'yeF [l. Bible. 2, A masculine 

personal name], Dan., Dutch, Ger. da'nI-eP; da'ni-SP; Fr. dd"nI''eFi; d'd"Di"QV-; It. 
Danielle: dd^ni-el'le^; da''m--§l'l§2; Lat. danVeU; danfi-^P; Sp. da"ni-el'i; da^'ni^l'a) 

Danish: de'mSh^; da'nish^; nol dan'i^^ [Pertaining to Denmark]. 
Danites: dan'aits^; ditnlts^ [Mormon brotherhood]. 

Danjaan: dan-je'en^; dSn-ja'an^ [Bible]. 

Dannah: dan'a^; d^n'a^ [Bible]. 

Dannebrog: Same as Danebkog. 

D’Annunzio (Gabriele). See Annunzio [Pseudonym of Gaetano Rapag- 

netto, It. dramatist (1804- )]. 

danseuse; dah^suz'^; dah"sh§'2 [Fr., a professionarfemale dancer]. 
Dante: dan'tU or ddn'te^; d^n'te^ or dan'tg^ [It. poet (1265-1321)]. 

Dantes: dah'^tez'i; dahTeg'^ [Xhe hero of Dumas's ‘‘Count of Monte 
Cristo”]. 

Dantesque: dan-tesk'^: dan-tSsk'^, SUndard (1893); C., M,, <fe W. dan- 
tesk^; Standard (1913) dan-tesk'i [Resembhng the stylo of Dante], 

Danton: ddhToh'^; dahTbh'^ [Fr. revolutionary (1759-94)]. 

Danublan: dan-yu'bi-an^ or da-niu'bi-en^; diin-yu'bi-an^ or da-nu'bi-an^ 

[Bordering on Danube]. 

Danzig: don'tsin^; dan'tsln^ [Prus. govt., city, and gulf]. 

Daphne: daf'm^* dS,f'ne2 [In Gr. myth, the daughter of Peneus and Ge 

who was changed into a laurel], 

Daphnis [Gr.]: daf'ms^; dS-f'nis^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Dara: deTa^ or daUa^* da'ra^ or d^rV [Bible]. 

D’Arblay (Madame): ddr'ble^ or ddrT)le'^: darlbla^ or dar"bla'2 [Eng. 
novelist (1752-1840)], 

Darboy; dar"bwd'^; dar'Towa'^; not ddr'^beF^ [Fr. prelate (1813-71)]. 

Darby: ddUbi^; darloy^ [An Eng. family name traced to the town and 
shire of Derby]. See Derby. 


2: wQlf, dfl; bddk, bdSt; full, rqle, ciire, bfit, bdrn; oil, boy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Barda: ddrVb^; diir'da- [Bible]. 

Bardanelles: ddrMe-nelz^^; dar''da-nSls'^ [Strait in S. E. Fnirope]. 
Bardanus: dar'de-nus^; dtir'da-niis^ [In Gr. myth, a son of Zeus and 

Electro,; reputed ancestor of the Trojans]. 

daric: dar^ik^; d^r'ie- [Per. coin]. 

Barien^: de"ri-en'^; da"ri-Sn'- [A gulf in the Caribbean Sea]. 

Barien^ : de'ri-en^ ; da'ri-Sn- [Any one of several towns in the United States]. 
Barius: de-rcii'us^; da-ri'iis- [1. Any one of several Per. kings. 3. A 

masculine personal name], 

Barjiling: dor-ji'h^^; dar-]i'ling- [District and town in Bengal]. 

Barkon: ddr'ken^; dar'kSn^ [Bible]. 

dart: dart^; diirt- [A light spear, javelin, or a sharply pointed shot], 

B’Artagnan; ddr"tu"nyari'^; dar"ta'^nyah'2 [A brave, boastful Gascon in 
Dumas’s Three Muekelecra]. 

Bartmouth: dart 'me fh^; dart'muth^ [Eng. town]. [Darwin]. 

Barwinian: dor-win'i-an^ ; dar-win'i-an-; not ddr'win-yan^ [Pertaining to 

Barwinism: dar'win-izm^; dar'win-Igm^ [The doctrine of Charles Darwin, 
Eng. naturalist (1S09-S2)]. 

Basent: de'sent^; da'sSnt^ [Eng. Scandinavian scholar (1820-96)]. 
dasheen: dd^^hln'^; da^shen'^ [A tuberous=rooted taro], 
dasyure: das'i-ur^; dils'y-ur^ [A small spotted civet^^like quadruped]. 

data: de'te^; da'ta^; not da'ta^ [Plural of batum, sometimes erroneously 
used as a singtdar]. 

Bathan: de'than^; dii'than^ [Bible]. — Bathema: dath'i-me^; dd^th'e-ma® 
[Apocrypha]. — Datheniau: dath'i-mani; dS-th'e-mans [Douai Bible]. 

datum: de'tum^; da'ttim^; not dd'tum^ [A premise, assumed as a fact, 
from which deductions are made or inferences drawn]. 

daub: deb^; dab^; not daub^ [To coat or smear with plaster; also, to lay 

on colors crudely or coarsely], 

Baubeny: dob'm^ or de'bi-m^; dob'ny^ or da'be-ny^ [Anthony TroUope^s 

pseudonym for Benjamin Disraeli in Trollope’s novels]. 

Baublgny: doTii^nyi'^; d6T)i"nyi'2 [Fr. painter (1817-78)]. 

B’Aubusson: d 6 T>u'^S 0 h'^ ; do"bu''s 6 h'“ [Fr. warrior (1423-1503)]. 
Baudet: do^de'^; doMe'^ [Fr. novelist (1840-97)]. 
daughter: de'tar^; da'ter^. Bunyan wrote: 

Dispondencle, good*inan. Is coming after. 

And so also la Much-afraid, his Daughter. 

PUgrim's Progress ii, 339 (1684), 
This pronunciation, widely dialectal in Eng., was condemned by W. H. Savage as a 
vulgarism current in London in 1833. 


8; art, Spe, f&t, fare, fast, what, all; me, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=S; g6, ndt, Or, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Darda 

deaf 


1: d = final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; ^in; go; o — sin^r; €hm, this. 


daunt: ddnt^ or dent^; dant^ or dant^. Altho modem usage m the Umted 

States favors the first, and British usage supports the second, it was not always so. 
Formerly Perry (1777), Walker (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jame- 
son (1827), Smart (1840), and Goodrich (Webster, 1847) indicated dantb but Sheridan 
(1780), Enfield (ls07), Knowles (1585), and Cull (ISV) noted dentb In the south 
and southwestern United States denti prevails {To subdue by exciting fear]. 

dauphin: de'fin^; da'fin^ [The eldest son of a French king], 
dauphine: de'fin^; da'fin^ [The wife of a dauphin]. 

Daventry: den'tri^; dan'try^ [An Eng. municipal borough]. See Alcester. 
David^: de'wd^; da'vid- [1. Bible. 2. A masculine personal name]. Dan. 

da'vJthi; da'vith^; Dutch da'vTt^; da^ut^; Fr. Davide: da'^vid'^; (3er. 

David: da'rit^; da'vit^; It. Davide da-vI'deM da-\u'de2. 

David^: dd"vld'^; da"vid'^ [Fr. painter (1748-1825)]. 

Davies: de'viz^ or de'viz^; da'vi§2 or da'vig^ [An Eng. family name], 
davit: dav'it^; d^v'it^. In Eng. also dev'it^ [Small cranes projecting from 

the sides of a ship to hoist or lower boats]. 

Davout: da"v1i'b’ [Pr. marshal (1770-1823)]. 

day: deb' da^; not da'P as sometimes heard in southeastern Eng. A com- 
mon cookneyism of o\ir time is the substitution of i for a; the late Professor Walter 
Skeat pointed out that a tendency toward the cockney Ziue for “lane” can be traced 
in the speech of many educated persons. 

daze: dezb* d^^ [To stupefy]. 

dead: dedb dSd^ [Devoid of life]. Compare deaf. 

deaf: defb* dSf^ — the pronunciation recorded unanimously by modern 

dictionaries. Worcester (1859), who gave this pronunciation, noted that it was indi- 
cated uniformly by English orthoepists.^ Goodrich, eds. 1847 to 1860, said, “de/ in 
England; more commonly deef in America.” 

The true English pronunciation is deef, as appears from the poetry of Chaucer, who 
uniformly makes It rhyme with leaf; and this proof Is confirmed by poetry in the works 
of Sir W. Temple. Such was the pronunciation which our ancestors brought from England. 
Noah Webster An American Dictionary of the English Language, s. v. [New York, 1828]. 
In subsequent issues of the Websterian dictionaries this note was dropped, the 
editors realizing, no doubt, that in Early English the same word was sometimes written 
with as, e, or ea {dseg, deg, day; seah, seh, saw). Chaucer not only wrote deef but def 
and defe, and as the sounds of e in the folk'speeoh of his time varied from a drawl noted 
in earth (urthO, through e as in met^ to the light sound of German final e, as heard in 
Goethe (gu'ta^), and the French mute e, as heard in chante (^an'teO. the fact that 
Chaucer rimed it with Zee/ is not proof of the pronunciation noted by Webster. 

Altho Chaucer wrote <1386) dee/, defe and def in his Prolog, the last of these 
dates at least a century earlier as it occurs in “Cursor Mundi,” an English poem in 
the Northern dialect of the 13th century (before 1300). In 1393 William Landand 
also wrote def, in “The Vision of Piers Plowman” (xii, 61). It is true that Prior 
(1717) and Watts (1718) rimed the word with “relief,” but from 1773 to 1859 English 
and American lexicographers, except Perry (“Royal Standard Diet, of the Eng. 
Lang,” Edinburgh, 1777), Webster, and Goodrich (“American Diet, of Eng. Lang,,” 
Springfield, Mass., 1847-63), recorded de/ as the pronunciation of educated persons in 
their time. Among them were the following: Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Sheri- 
dan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton <fe Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rule, clire, but, bfiim; 6il, bdy; go, gem; i|ik; thin, this. 
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and Worcester (1S59). In the face of this array of representative usage supporting 
def Goodrich maintained that deef was the correct pronunciation for thirteen years. 


Who is so deafe or so blinde as is hee 

That wilfuily will neither heare nor see? „ 

John Heywood Proverbes pt. 11. ch. 9. 


The modern gelling deaf dates from 1225, and is found in the “Ancren Riwle,” 
ascribed to Richard le Poor (died 1237). 


deal: dil^; deP [To have business communications with]. 

Bealtry: doFtn^; dal'try- [Eng. family name] spelled also Dawltry. 
dean: din^; den^ [An ecclesiastical oflScer or officer of a university, etc.], 
dear: dir^; der^ [Held in affection]. Compare deaf. 


dearth: durfh^; derth^ [Scarcity; lack]. Compare deaf. 

Bease: dls^; des- [A British family name of Gaelic origiu]. 

death: defh^; dSth- [The cessation of the vital functions; end of physical 

debacle: di-ba'kl^ or di-bak'B; de-ba'cP or de-b3,c'P. E., M.j W,, & Wr. 

indicate the first; Standard, C., I., & St. support the second. Derivea from the Fr. 
dibdcle, the word was introduced into Eng^n early in the 19th cent., was seldom used, 
and is, therefore, not completely Anglicized. Some writers who have used it, as 
Thackeray (“Vanity Fair,” ch. xxrii, p. 349) , wrote d^bdcle, and as late as 1887 a writer 
in the London “Graphic” (Jan. 15) \ised the same form. [situation]. 

debarrass: di-bar'es^; de-bSr'as^; not di-bar'es^ [To free from a perplexing 


debate: di-bet'^; de-bat'^; 7iot di'bet^. 

De Bathe: da bafh^; de bath^; not da bafh^ [Eng. family name], 
debauch: da-be<ffi'^; de-bach^ — e as in “valley”; not as in “eel” [To lead 

into excessive indulgence of the appetites], 
debauchee: deb^'o-^'^; dSb^'o-ghe'^. E, indicates deb'^dhi^ 


Debbaseth: deb'a-se€hi;ddbVsSth^ [Douai Bible]. — Debbora: deb'o-ra^; 

dSb'o-ra* [Douai Bible]. — Debelaim: dl^'bi-le'imi; de'ije-la'im* [Douai Bible]. 

debenture: di-ben'dhur^ or -tiur^; de-bdn'chur^ or -tur^. Walker (1791) 
& Standard (1893 & 1915) indicate the first, which is most commonly heard in financial 
circles; Perry (1777), C., M., W., & Wr. support the second. 

Bebera: deb'i-re^; dSb'e-ra^ [Douai Bible]. — Bebir: di^bar^; de'bir® 

[Bible].— DeWatha: deb'la-thai; dSb'la-thas [Douai Bible].— Deblathaim: deb'^le- 
€h§'imi; dgbTa-tha'im’ [Douai Bible], 

debonair: deb*'o-nar'^; dSb^o-ndr'^ [Affable]. 

Beborah: deb'o-ra^; dSb'o-ra^; C., E., I., Oxford Pronouncing Bible, 
Standard (1903), deb'o-rd^ [1. Bible. 3. A feminine personal name]. Dutch Be- 
bora: de-bo'rai; d§-b6'ra*; Fr. Bebora; de'^bo'^ra'i; dg'^bo^'ra'^; It. Bebora: de'- 
bo-rai; dg'bo-ra.s; Lat. deb'o-rei; dSb'o-ra^. 

debouch: di-budh'^; de-bugh'^; not di-baudh'^, nor di-budh'^ [To pass out], 
debouchure [Fr.]: deT>u*'dhiir'^; de^Du'^gbur'^ [The opening out, as of a 

valley]. 

debris [Ft.] : de^bri'i or de'bn^; de^bri'^ or de'bri^ [Accumulated fragments]. 

Altho in Eng. use for more than two centuries it still retains its Fr. prommciation. 


2: art, ftpe, fat, f^e, fast, what, ah; m6, gfit, pr$y, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; 1=5; g6, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


deal 

Deccan 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au - out; eil; iu = feud; <51iin; go; o = sing; thin, this. 


debt: det^; — ^the b is silent and has no status in the word, which was 

introduced into English through the Fr. detie, not, like debit, through the Latin debit um. 

debuscope: deb'u-skop^; dSb'u-scop-, Standard) C. di'bus-kop^; E. de'bu- 

skop^; M. & W. deb'a-skopi fA reflecting instrument]. 

Debussy: da-bu"si'b- de-bii^sy'^ [Fr. composer (1862-1918)]. 

debut [Fr.]: de^bu'^; de'lDu'^^; frequently, but erroneously, di-biu'^ [A first 

appearance on the stage; also, entry into society]. 

debutante; de"bu"tant'^; de^bii^tant'^ [A lady who makes a debut], 
decade: dek'edb* dSc'ad-; not da-ked'^. See decay [A period of ten years], 
decadence: di-ke'dens^; de-ea'dSn^^ — ^in Eng. sometimes, perhaps owing 

to Fr. influence, dck'a-dens [Decay]. 

decadency: di-ke'den-si^; de-ca'dSn-^y^. Jameson (1827) indicated dek'- 

a-den-sd, a pronunciation to which there is a reversion in Eng. All the earlier lexi- 
cographers from Bailey (1732) to Reid (1844) indicated the stress on the antepenult. 

decadent: di-ke'dent^; de-ca'dSnt^. In Eng. now frequently dek'e-dentb 
See DECADENCE [Falling into decay]. 

decagyn: dek'D-jin^; dec'a-gjhi^; not -gin^ [A plant with ten pistils], 
decahedron: dek^'d-hi'dren^; dSc'Vhe'drSn^; not dek'Vhedhon^ [In geom- 

etrj^, a solid with ten plane faces]. [ferring prints to glass]. 

decalco mania: di-kal"ko-me^m-8^; de-car'co-ma'ni-a^ [A process of trans- 
decaliter: dekVli^ter^; dSc'a-li'ter^ [A measure of 10 liters], 
decalog, decalogue: dek'e-leg^; dSc'a-lbg^ [The ten commandments]. 
Decameron: di-kam'er-en^j.de-eSm'er-bn^ [A collection of tales by Boc- 
caccio (1313-75)]. 

decameter: dek'e-rQi"t8r^ ; d6e'a-me"ter2 [A measure of length; 10 meters]. 

The use of this term to designate a verse of ten metrical feet, and stressed de-com'e-ier, 
is a nonce use. 

decani: di-ke'noi^; de-ca'ni- [Pert, to a dean; as the decani side of an altar], 

decanal: dek'd-nal^; dSc'a-nS,P, Standard, C., W., & TFr.; E, dek'en-aP; 
I di'kan-alb noted also by Knowles (1835) ; M, di-ke'neP, also indicated by Todd 
(isiS), Jameson (1827), Reid (1844); St. dek'a-nalL recorded also by Smart (1840) 
[Pert, to a dean or deanery]. , , ^ o -n 

decantation: di'Tian-te'^en^; de^cS-n-ta'shon®, Standard, C., & M.; E. 

di-kant-e'^uni; J. di-kant-e'^honi; di'kan-te'^uni; W. dl'^kan-tg'^uni; Wr. dek- 
an-te'shan^ [The act of decanting]. 

Decapolls: di-kap'o-lis^; de-cS,p'o-lIs^ [Bible], 
decastich: dek'e-stik^; dSe'a-stic^ [A ten^line poem], 
decastyle: dek'e-stodP; dee'a-styp [Having ten columns]. 

decathlon: dek-ath'len^; dec-ath'lbn^; not dek'e-fhlen^ [A contest con- 
sisting of ten different events]. See pentathlon. 

Decatur: di-ke'tur^; de-caTfir^ [Am. commodore (1779-1820)]. 
decay: di-ke'^; de-ca'^; not di'ke^ [Wasting or wearing away]. 

Deccan: dek'an^; dSc'an^. Same as Dekkan. 


:2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bobt; full, rflle, cUre, but, bUm; 511, boy; go, gfem; ipk; thin, this. 
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decease: di-sis'^; de-ges'^ [Death]. 

deceased: di-sist'^; de-gest'^; not de-si'sed^. See bequeathed. 
decedent: di-s^dent^; de-ge'dSnt- [One who has died], 
deceit: di-sit'^; de-get [The act of misleading; fraud], 
deceive: di-siv'^; de-gev'^ [To mislead by falsehood; impose on]. 
December: di-sem'bar^; de-gSm'ber^; not di'sem-bar^. 

Decembrist; di-sem'brist^* de-gSm'brlst® — ^the first e as in “valley/’ not 

as in “eel,” as indicated by Phyfe. See e and i [One who participates in political 
upheavals, conspiracies, etc., occurring in December. See OctoberistJ.J 

decemvir: di-semVar^; de-g^m'^nr^; not di-sem'vsr^ — ^the first e as in 

“valley,” not as in “eel” [One of ten men forming a magisterial body in ancient Rome]. 

decemviri: di-sem^T-rcd^ ; de-gSm’vi-ri^ [The body of ten magistrates in 

ancient Rome]. 

decennary: di-sen'e-ni; de-ggn'a-ry^ — ^the first e as in “valley,” not as in 
“eel” [1. A period of ten years. 2. Old Eng. Law. A group of ten freeholders], de- 
cen'a-ryt. years], 

decennial: di-senh-sP; de-gSn'i-aP [An anniversary observed at a period 
decent: di'sent^; de'gSnt^ — ^the last syllable is not obscure. 

deceptory: di-sep'to-n^; de-gep'to-ry®. A word not found in Bailey 
fl724) but found in later editions (1727-30), it was stressed on the antepenult by 
Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Knowles (1835), and 
Smart (1840), but by Walker (1791) and Jameson (1827) the stress was indicated 
des'ep-to-nJ- [Calculated to give a false impression]. [fruit] 

deciduous: di-sid'yu-us^* de-gfd'jnj-iis^ [Shfed at maturity as flowers or 

Decies: di'^is^ de-siz'^ or dl'siz^; de'shes^, de-gi §'2 or de'gi§^ [A district 
in Waterford County, Ireland]. 

deciliter: des'i-li'^teri; dSg'i-li'^ter^ [One tenth of a liter], 
decipher; di-sai'fer^; de-gl'fer^ [To make out or translate something ob- 
scure or puzzUng]. by a court]. 

decision: di-sis^en^; de-glzh'on^ [A formal annoimcement, as of a judg- 
decisive: di-soi'siv^; de-gl'siv® [Ending uncertainty. Compare decision]. 
declaim: di-klem'^; de-clam'^ [To deliver oratorically in public, as an 

address], 

declamation: dek'da-me'^en^; dSc^la-ma'shon^ [A set speech]. 

declamatory: di-klam's-to-ri^* de-ciam'a-to-ry^; not di-klem'e-to-n^ 
[Using full and formal utterance]. [a-tivi 

declarative: di-klar'a-tiv^; de-cl^'a-tlv®; not di-klar'a-tiv^, nor di-klar’- 
declaratory: di-klar’s-to-n^; de-€l2,r'a-to-ry^; not di-klar'o-to-n^ 
d^classg [Fr.]: de'ldas’'se'^; de"'elas"se' [Having lost cast; rejected], 
decllnal: di-klai'naP; de-cli'naP; not di-klcd'neP; nor dek'h-naP, Wr. 
declination: dek'^h-ne'^an^; dSe'^li-na'shon^ [1. Refusal. Bending]. 
,2: ‘art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, m§, gfit, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; i==e; i=e; g5, nftt, 6r, wdn» 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


decease 

Dedan 


1: a = final; l = habit; ciiale; au = owt; ©il; iii = fewd; <5hin; go; 0 = sing; thin, this. 


declinatory: di-klai'ne-to-n^; de-cll'na-to-ry^j Standard^ C., M,, & W.; E. 
de-klain''8-tur-ii; I. dl-kloin'a-ter-ii; St. de-klain^a-tur-ii; TTV. di-klin'a-ta-ni; not 
dl-klai^na-to'nb Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), and Sheridan (1780) stressed the 
second syllable, indicating the diphthongal ai sound; but Walker (1791), Jones C179S), 
Fulton & Knight (1892), Knowles (1S35), and Smart (1840) indicated the stress after 
the 7 ^, and gave the i the short sound as in “hit,” as noted by Worcester (1859), but 
not as in use to-'da}' 

declive: di-klcdv'S* de-cliv'^ [Sloping downward]. 

declivous: dek'li-vus^; dSc'li-\iis-; not di-klaiVusk 

decohere: di"ko-liIr'^; de"co-her'2 [^po cause to cease cohering; disconnect, 

as a 'v^’ireless telegraphic apparatus], 

decollation: dek"8-le'^8n^; dSc^o-la'shon^, Standard) C. di-ko-le'^an^; 

E. di-kel-le'shuni ; I. di-kel-le'^eni; M. di-ko-le'^enM St. dek''el-le''ihuni; TF. dl"- 
ke-le'slian^; Tl'V. dek-al-le'sKeni [The act of beheading or state of being beheaded]. 

decollete [Fr.]: de"ker'te'^ or de"kerVte'^; de^cSk^te'^ or de'^cSlVie'^ [Cut 

low in the neck: said of a ■woman’s dress], 

decomposite: di"k 0 m-p 0 z'iti; de"c5m-‘p5s'it2, Standard) C, & TFr. di- 
kam-pez'iti; E., I., & St di-kera'pez-iti; M. di-kom'po-zit^; TT. di"kam-p©z'it*^ [Com- 
pounded of compounds]. 

decorate: dek'o-ret^; dSc'o-rat^ [To adorn; embellish]. 

decor'ous: di-ko'rus^; de-co'rtis^ Standard, C,, & W.) E. de-kor'us^; I. 

di-ko'rusi; M. de-ko^’ras^; St. de-ko'rusM Wr di-ko'rash Usage, as indicated by modern 
dictionaries as well as recorded by the earlier lexicographers, favors the stress on the 
second syllable — the position' indicated by Dyche (1752), Johnson (1755), Barclay 
(1774), Pheiidan (1780), Walker (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Rees 
(1826), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840). Those -who placed the stress on the first 
syllable were Perrys (1805), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835) [Marked by propriety; 
fitted to the occasion], [Propriety]- 

decorum: di-ko'roni^; de-eo'riim^ — ^the e as in ‘‘valley,’^ not as in “eel” 
decrepit: di-krep'it^; de-crSp'it^; not di-kreplth nor de-krep'idh unless 

spelt decrepid, a form used by Beaumont and Fletcher (1616), Dryden (1696), Burke 
(1780), Washington Irving (1820), and others. [Broken down; enfeebled.] 

decretal: di-kri'tdP; de-ere'taP; Johnson (1755) dek'ri-taP [Pert, to a 

decree], 

d^retory: dek'n-to-rP; dSc're-to-ry^. Bailey (1732), Ash (1775), and 
Enfield (1807) indicated the stress on the second syllable, di-kri'to-ni [Resulting from 
a decree; judicial], 

decuhation: dek"yu-be'^an^; dSc^'y^-ba'shon^, Standard & W.) C. di- 

Idu-be'^ani; E. di-kiu-be'^uni; j. di-kiu-bg'^enM Wr. dek-e-be''^eni [The act of 
lying down], 

decussate: di-kus'et^ or dSk'u-set^; de-ciis'at^ or dSc'ii-sat^. American 
and Scottish usage favor the first; English usage supports the second. The earlier 
lexicographers uniformly favored the first pronunciation indicated here; but Noah 
Webster indicated di'kus-5ti [To cross in the form of an X], 

decussation: dek^'us-e'^an^ or di"kus-e'ih 0 n^; dge"tis-a^shon or de^'ctis- 
a^'shon^. Standard, M., St., & Wr. indicate the first; C., E., I., & W., the second 
[The act of crossing]. See decussate. 

Dedan: di'dan^; de'dan^ [Bible]. 


8: wolf, dft; bdOk, boOt; fijll, H|le, clire, biit, bUm; 6il, boy; go, jjem; ink; thin, this. 
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JDedanim: ded'a-nmi or di-de'min^; dfid'a-nim or de-da'nim- [Bible], 
dedicate: ded'i-ket^; dSd'i-cat- [1. To set apart for sacred purpose. 

To inscribe to a person, as a book]. ' fas a dedication]. 

dedicatory: ded'i-ka-to-n^; dSdl-ea-to-ry^; not dedT-ket^a-ri^ [Serving 
deduce: di-dius'^; de-dug'^^ — ^tbe first e as in “valley,” not as in “eel” 

[To arrive at by reasoning from given premises]. 

deed, deem, deep, deer. These words are all pronounced as one syl- 

lable, did^, ded2; dimi, dem-; dip^, dep2; and dir^, der^. 

de facto [L.]: di fak'to^; de fiie'to®; not da fak'to^ [Actually existing], 
defalcate: di-fal'ket^; de-filk-eat-; not def'al-ket^ [To misappropriate], 
defalcation: def'^al-ke'^lian^ 'or diTal-ke'shan^; dsrsi-ea'shon® or deTai- 

ea'shon®. IT’a//:cr, Standard, & Wr. indicate the first; C., E,, M., PF., & TFr. favor 

the second [Misappropriation of funds]. 

defalcator: di-farke-ter^j de-faFea-t5r- Standard] C. def'al-ke'tar^; I, 

de^fal-ket~5r^ ; M. dlTal-ke-tor^; TT. deTal-ke^tur^ [One who misappropriates funds]. 

defamation def"a-me'^an^; dSf'Vma'shon-; Standard^ C., W., & Wr.] 
E. def-a-me'STiun^; I. de-fa-me^^en^; M. di-fd-me''shan^; St. def^a-me'i^tm^ [The 
act of slandering]. [O-me-to-iii. 

defamatory; di-famVto-n^; de-fam'a-to-ry®; not di-femVto-ri^ nor def'- 
defame: di-fem'^; de-fam'- [To slander]. 

default: di-felt^^: de-falt'^. Derived from the Old French 4;hrough the 

Latin, tiiis word was originally spelt defaute (Chaucer, Langland, etc.), and was so 
pronounced. Later the I was introduced from the Latin defalta, but the pronim- 
eiation remained unchanged. Altho adopted into the spoiling by the 17th centuiy^, 
it was late in the ISth before its presence was fully established in the pronunciation. 
By Pope^and Swift it was rimed with brought, ought, taught, thought 

In 1755 Johnson mdicated that “the I is sometimes sounded and sometimes mute. 
In conversation it is generally suppressed.’' The suppression was carefully practised, 
especially in English law. See Fault. 


defeasance: di-fi'zans^; de-fS'gang- [Ajmulment in law]. 


defervescence: deF'ar-ves'ens^; dSf^er-vgs'Sns^, Standard: C. di-fur-ves - 

ansi; E. dl-fur-ves'sensi; /. di-fur-ves'ensi; 1/. dl-far-ves^ansi; if. def'ur-ves'sensi; 
W. dl’^fur-ves'ansi; Wr. def-ar-ves'ansi [A lowering of heat; decline of enthusiasm], 

defiance: di-fcd^ans^; de-fPang^ [A challenge]. ^ 

deficiency: di-fi^'en-si^; de-flsh'Sn-gy® [Lack of a part of anything], 
deficit: defVsit^; dSfl-glt^ [A deficiency or shortness, as of funds]. 


defile (v. & n.); di-foil ^; de-fil'A Standard, C,, W., & Wr.] E. & St. de- 

foil^i; I. di-foil'i; ikf. di-foil'i. Of the earlier lexicographers Bailey (1732), Johnson 
(1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Reid (1844) indicated di-foiFk Smart 
(1840) gave dl'fcdli, and according to Walker, Sheridan (1780), following “some 
military coxcombs” who “endeavored to introduce the French pronimciation,” pro- 
nounced the noxm def'i-lei [A narrow pass, as in a mountain range]. 


define: di-fain'^; de-fin'^ [1. To state the meaning of. 

the limits of]. 


3. To indicate 


definite: def'i-nit^; dSf'i-nft^ [Determined with precision]. 


2: art, 5pe, fat, fare, fist, wh^t, ftU; m6, get, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=§; go, not, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Dedanim 

delaine 


1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iG = feud; <?hin; go; t) = sing; thin, this. 


dednition: defVnisli'Bn^; dSfT-nish'on^. 

definitive: di-fin'i-tiv^; de-fin'i-tiv^ [Precise; exact]. 

deflagrable: defda-gre-bP; dSfla-gra-bP, Standard, M., St, & W.; C. 

def-li-gre'bU; E. de-fle'gra-bU; I. di-fle'gra-bli ; Wr. di-fie'gra-bU. Of the earlier 
lexicographers Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) indicated di-fle'grs-bF ; Perry 
(1805) di-fiag're-bU; Smart (1840) deffie-gra-bU, as first noted above [Capable of 
taking fire; combustible].— deflagrate: def fia-gret^ ; dSffia-grata. 

defloration: defTo-re'^an^; d§fTo-ra'shon-, Standard & TT.; C. & M, 

def-lo-re'skan^; E. de-flor-e'shuni; I. di-flor-e'sh©ni; St. di'flo-re'shun^; Wr. def-la- 
re'iani [The act of deflowering or depriving of purity; seduction]. 

deform: di-ferm'^; de-form'^ [To spoil the form or beauty of], 
deformation: def"er-me'^an^; dSf^'dr-ma'shon^, Standard, C,, St., W., 

& TFr.; E., I., & M. di-fer-me's'hank The difference in pronunciation is a national 
characteristic — the first represents the American usage; the second reflects the Eng- 
lish [The act of spoiling the form or beauty of]. 

deformity; di-fer'mi-ti^; de-for'mi-ty^ [A misshapen condition], 
defraud: di-frod'^; de-frad'^ [To take by fraud], 
deglutition: deg'lu-[or di'glu-jti^'en^; dS|Uij-[or de^glu-ltlsh^on^. 
Behaites: di-he'tiz^; de-ha'te§2 [Bible]. 

Behavites: di-heVoits^; de-ha'vits^ [Bible]. * 

dehors [Fr.]; de-er'S da-hor'h or di-herz'^; de-6r'^ de-hor'^ or de-hbrg'®. 

In Fr. the h and the s are silent, but Standard, 0., & TFr. treat the word as fully 
Anglicized notwithstanding that its first use as a term in Eng. law cited by Dr. 
IMurray bears the comparatively recent date of ISIS (Cruise Digest, vol. vi, p. 196.) 
[Outside of; without]. 

Bcianira: di"y^D-0ii'r6S‘ de"ya-in'ra^ [In Gr. myth., wife of Hercules], 
deign; den^; den^ [To give or allow with condescension]. 

Beipara: di-ip'a-ra^; de-ip^a-ra^ [Lat., the Mother of God]. 

Belrdre: de^thre^; de-thre^ [In Ir, folk-lore, the ward of Conchubhar, 
King of Ulster]. 

Bejanlra: di"y^nai're^; de'^ya-ni'ra^. Same as Deianira. 

B^jazet: de" 5 d"ze'^; de"zha"ze'2 [Fr. actress (1797-1875)]. 

dejeuner [Fr.]; de'' 3 u"ne'^; de"zhh"ne'2 [Breakfast]. 

de jure [L.]: di ju'ri^; de '^t de juW [By right of law], 

Dekar: (h'kor^; de'car^ [Bible]. 

Dekkan: dek^an^; dSk'an^ [S. part of British India]. 

Delacroix: da-ld"krwa'^; de-la"krwa'2 [Fr. painter (1799-1863)]. 

Belala: deUi-ai'a^; dSUa-i'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Belaiah: di-le'ya^ or -loi'a^; de-la'ya® or -li'a=^ [Bible]. 

Belaiau: delT-oi-e^u^; dSl^a-i-a'-gi^ [Douai Bible], 
delaine: di-len'^; de-lan'^ [A dress^goods, formerly all wool]. 


8: wolf, dft; bdok, boot; full, rule, cflre, bflt, bflrn; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Bemeter 
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1; artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gO; not, or; full, rClle; bat, bOrn; 


Beland: di-land^^; de-land'®; not diland^ [Am. authoress (1857- )]. 

Be la Peer: da la por^; de la por® [Irish family name]. [ 1914 )] 

Belarey: deh'a-re'^; d^r'a-re'® [Boer general in South=African War (184^ 
Belaroche: da-id^rosh'^; de-la'Vogh'® [Fr. painter (1797~lSoG)]. 
Delaunay: da-lo^ne'^; de-lo^na'® [1. Fr. astronomer (1816-72). 2. Fr. 

painter (1S2S-91)J. America]. 

Delaware: del'a-war^; d^l'a-war® [A Middle Atlantic State of the United 
De la Warr: del'a-war^; dSl'il-wdr® [An Eng. barony dating from 1299]. 
Delcasse: deFkcis"se'^; dSd'eas^se'® [Fr. statesman (1852-1923)]. 

Delean: di'li-an^; de'le-an® [Douai Bible]. 

deleble: del'i-bB; dSl'e-bl®, Standard, C., & TTr.; E. del'i-bB; J. di'lI-bP; 

St. dflVbli; W. del'i-b’U. Jameson (1S27), Knowles (isSoj, Reid (1644'), and 
Cooley (1863) indicated delVbU; Smart flS40) and Cull (1SG4) cli'li-bP. In Eng. 
the spelling ddihJe is now preferred and M. pronounces the word del'i-b’i^ [Capable 
of being erased], 

delectation: di'lek-te'^an^; de'lSe-ta'shon®. Standard, St., & W. indicate a 

secondary stress on the first syllable and a primary on the third. Other lexicons note 
only the primary on the third. TTr. indicates del-ek-te'i^ani [Great pleasure]. 

Delescluze: da-le'lduz'^; de-le^'eliiz'® [Fr, Communist (1809-71)]. 

delete: di-lit'^; de-l€t'® [To erase; cancel]. 

deleterious: deFi-ti'n-us^; dsr'o-te'ri-hs® [Hurtful]. 

deletive: di-li'tiv^; de-le'tiv®, Standard, C., M., W., & TFr.; E. di-lit'ivb’ 

/. di-ll'tir^; St. de-li^tivi [Adapted for erasing], 

Delft^: delft^; dSlft® [Dutch town]. 

delft®: delft^ or deK^; dSlft® or dSlf®. Originally spelt delf (Bailey, 1742; 

Ash, 1775; Perry, 1777; Walker, 1797, et aha), it was so pronounced, and is so fre- 
quently to*day [Chinaware from Delft]. 

Delgado: del-ga'dob* dSl-ga'do®; not del-ge'do^ [East:* African cape]. 
DelhiR deki^ or del'k; dSll® or dSl'i®; not del-hai'^ [Capital of India]. 
Delhi®: del'hoi^; dSkhl® [Two towns in the United States]. 

Della: di'h-a^ or dil'ye^; de'li-a® or del'ya® [A feminine personal name], 
delicacy: deki-ke-sib* dSki-ea-^y® [That which is pleasing to a fine taste], 
delicate: deki-kit^; dSki-eat® [Daintily pleasing; refined], 
delicious: di-li^'usS’ de-lish'tis® [Delightful to the senses]. 
deUght: di-lait'^; de-lit'® [To charm or please highly], 
delighted: di-lait'ed^; de-lit'6d®; not dilcd-ted^. 

Delilah: di4ai'Ia^; de-li'la® [Bible], 

delinquent: di-liqlcwent^; de-Hn'kw6nt® [Neglectful of duty]. 

deliquesce: deFi-kwes'^; d6Ui-kw6s'® [To melt away]. 

delirious: di-lirh-us^; de-lir'i-iis®; not di-lir'yus^ [Wandering in mind]. 


2: Srt, S.pe, fSt, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me, gSt, prgy, f?m; hit, Ice; 1=6; i=e; g6, not, 6r, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Deland 

Demeter 


1: a = final; 1 — habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; ifi = feud; <5hin; go; rj = sin^; thin, this. 


delirium: di-lir'i-um^; de-llr'i-iiin^; not di-lir'yum^ [Wandering of the mind]. 
De L’Isle: da de lil'^ [Eng. family name of Fr. origin]. 

DeUsle: da-lil'^; de-lil'- [Fr. astronomer (16S8-1768)]. [cent.l. 

Delitzsch: de'lidh^; de'lfch® [Ger. theologian and Assyriologist of 19th 
delivery: di-liv'ar-i^; de-Uv'er-y^; not di'liv-rP [The act of placing some- 
Delos: diaesi; de'lSs^ [^geaa island], possession of another], 

Delphi: del'foi^; dsl'ft^ [Gr, town], _ [by Madame de StaS], 

Delphine: del'^fin'^; dsr'fin'^ [The heroine of a story of the same name. 
Delphinus: del-fcd'nus^; dSl-fi'niis^ [The Dolphin, a constellation]. 
Delsarte: dePsort'^; dSPsart'^ [Fr. singer (1811-71)]. 
delude: di-liud'^; de-lud'^; not di'liud^ [To mislead], 
deluge: del'iuj^; dSl'ug^ [A great flowing of water over the land], 

Delus: di'lns^; defliis- [Bible]. 

delusion: di-liu'san^; de-lti'zhon^ [False belief]. 

delusive: di-liu'siv^; de-lu'slv^; not da-lu'sivb nor de-lu'ziv^. 

de luxe [Fr.]: da Itiks^; de liiks^; not da luks^ [Of luxury: said of editions 
of books, cabins of ships, or of railway trains with luxurious appointments]. 

demagog, demagogue: dem'd-geg^; dSm'a-gSg^; not dem'e-gog^ [One 
who seeks to lead the people by pandering to their passions or prejudices]. 

demagogic: dem"8-goj'ik^; dSm^'a-gSglc^. 

demagogy: dem'e-gej-P or -geg-i^; dSm'a-gbg-y^ or -gbg-y^. The pro- 
nunciaticn dem'e-gag-i^ is indicated first by Dr. Murray, as most frequent in England. 

domain: di-men'^; de-man'^. See demesne. 

demand: di-mand'^; de-mand'^. See ask [To ask for by right], 

demarcate: dl-mar'ket^; de-mar'-eat^. Dr. Murray indicates Englisk 

usage, di'mor-keti [To indicate the boimdaries of]. 

demarche [Fr.] : de'^mor^'^; de^m^gh'^ [F., change in method; step aside]. 
Demas: di'mas^; de'mas^ [Bible]. 

Demerara: dem"a-rdTd^ or dem"8r-a'r8^; dSmVra'ra^ or d6m"er-a'ra2; not 
dem^e-re^rei [River and county in Biit. Guiana]. 

demesne: di-men'^; de-men'^, Standard, E., M., & TF.; (7., k St. de- 
roin'i; Wr. di-min'^. Bailey (1742) indicated demes'ne, which may be interpreted 
as giving the e the sound it has in the Fr. word mes (me^; m§2). Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777), Walker (1797), Jones (1798). Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jame- 
son (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) indicated di-min'^, but di-men'i, re- 
corded by Sheridan (1780), is now in good general and legal use, and as demesne is 
a variant form of Old Fr. demeine (Eng, domain) it is to be preferred historically. 

' Savage notes demezny as a vulgarism current in his time (London, 1833) [Land held 
in one’s own power; a manorial estate]. 

Demeter: di-mi'ter^; de-me'ter^ [Gr. goddess of marriage and fertility]. 


2: w^lf, dft; book, bd&t; full, rple, cUre, bUt, bUm; dil, b6y; go, feem; ipk; thin, this., 
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I: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, 6r; fuU, rule; but, bum; 

Demetrius; ^-im^tn-us^ ; de-me'tri-tis^ [ 1 . Bible 2 A masculine npr 

deml- (prefix) : dem'i-i; dSm'i-* [Used frequently in Eng. words but some- 

times comiptly pronoimced dim'.-*; dlm'i- (Jr.. Ute>al!y, -S'" ’ 

demise: di-moiz't; de-mis'=; not da-miz'i [To leave (to) by wUl], 

d»-mI'.tas'S- d^mi'4as'2; not dern'i-tas^—a vulgarism 

[Half cup, specifically, a small cup m which black coffee is served] ^ 

de-m6e'ra.ey^; not dem'ek-re-sii [Government 
democrat; dern'o-krat^; dSm'o-erat^ [One wbo favors gove^enTty 
®*“367 B*C®]. de-mSe'ri-ttis^ [Gr. philosopher (4(X)?- 

DeMoleynss dern'o-llnz^; dSm'o-leng^ [Eng. family name]. SeeBnAUCHAMP. 

demolish: di-mel'i^t; de-mblW [To destroy]. See the next word. 

‘iS'n'o-IIsb'on®; E. dem-u-lia'ont; I. dl-mo- 

h ^ea , M. dem-e-hsh an^ [The act of destroying]. ^ 

demoneezatlon: di-mun‘'i-ti-ze'aien‘ or di-menT-tai-zg's'hen': de-mon"- 

“ preferred by Sta«dari, t^Tecond 
e-ti-^sTi0ni;.^. di-men-et-aiz-e'shuni; I. di-men'^et-iz-e'^eni- 
oi; W. di-menVti-ze'^ani; Wr. di-menVtaSzI^^i FThe 

Sid ncy] the value of^ preiious 

demoniacai: cii^m^nai'd-kdB; de''mo-nI'a-€al2, Standard & TF.: (7 & if 

dl-tne-nai'ak-ali: St. demWVkkl- Tir\ 

demonology: dl'men-oro-jit; de*'mon-61'o-gy2. M. indicates di-mo- 

oel o-ji as the proriunciatjon used in England [The investigation of evil spirits]. 

demonstrable: i-men'strs-bB or dern'en-stre-bT: de-mbn'stra-bB or 

dSm on-stra-bi* [That can be demonstrated]. 

?'-,.*-“ea'strett; d6m'on-strat* or de-m6n'- 

M ^ first syUable; C., E., 

M Ob., & yyr. stress the second, as did also the earlier leximernnhArq "Rn+K T^vrv_ 

®hakespeare, but the first recorded here is^ow preferred in^the 

2 ^e cl^r “ liiugdZ'iTi pltooml 

II* ^ble to prove be- 

yond doubt. Inclined to exhibition of feeling]. ^ 


demonstrator; dem'3n-stre''t3r _or -tort;’ dSm'on-stra'tor®, Standard] C. 

-streWr^; J. de'men-stret-uri; M. dem'an-stre-tari; St 


dem an’^tr^teri; .^dern'cn-stret-ur^; x. ae men-stret-uri; jlkT 
de-men stre-teri; PT. dem'an-strenuri; Wr. dem'an-stre-tari ' 'orthe“e^her~lV^'' 

(iSr? ISd W^er (ITQlW^SSi 

radicated prmiary strei^ on the penult, but Walker 
qu^ed his pronunciation by saying, “f^en it [the word deTnJ^iroiorl mians one 
“ general the accent is on the same syllable as the 
Sdon^^“^“'^ ’ S“art (1836) indicated the first pronun- 


2: Srt, 5pe, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, ^U; mg, ggt, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i~g; I=§; gd, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Demetrius 

deuunciate 


1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; atl = out; eil; iu = feud; (Thin; go; i) = sing; thin, tiiis. 


Demophon: dem'o-fen^; dgm'o-fdn^ [Apocrypha]. 

Demophoon: di-mef'o-en^; de-mdf'o-Sn^ [Legendary king of Athens]. 
Demosthenes: di-mes'fhi-niz^; de-mSs'the-nes^ [Athenian orator (384- 
322 B. C.)]. [thenes]. 

Demosthenic: dem'’'es-fhen'ik^; dSm^'ds-thSn'ic^ [Pertaining to Demos- 
demy: di-moi'^; de-my'^; not de'mi^, nor di'mai^ [A size of paper]. 
Denaba: denVbe^* dSn'a-ba^ [Douai Bible]. 

denarius: di-ne'ri-us^; de-na'ri-tis^ — ^the e as in 'VaUey/’ not as in ^‘eeU' 

[A silver or copper coin of the Romans]. 

denary: den'e-rP; dSn'a-ry-, Standard, C., TF,, & TFr.; E. di'na-ri^; L 

de'na-rP; 3/. di-ne'ri^; St. den'u-rii [Containing ten]. 

denationalize: di-na^'an-al-oiz^; de-nS-sh'on-al-iz-; noidi-ne'sliun-al-aiz^. 
denatured: di-ne'churd^ or -tiurd^; de-na'churd^ or -turd- [Changed in 

character or quality; as, denatured alcohol]. 

Denbigh: den'bi^j dSn'bi^ [Welsh county and town]. 

denegator y : di-neg' a-to-n^ ; de-nSg'a-to-ry ^ ; not di-n 6-ge'to-ni [Suggesting 

that which is contradictory]. 

dengue: deq'ge^; dSn'ge- [Tropical fever]. 

denier^: de-nlr^i; de-ner'^, Standard; C. de-nir'^r E. den'i-ur^: J. de'ni-ux^: 
M., Tf., & \Vr. di-nlr'i; St. de-nir'i [An old silver penny]. proved] 

denier di-noi'ar^; de-ni'er^ [One who declares something as untrue or 
denigrate: den'i-gret^; dSn'i-grat^. Of the earlier lexicographers the 

majority indicated the stress on the first syllable, but Sheridan, Ivnowlesf and Fulton 
& Knight noted d3-ncd''greti [To make black]. 

Denis: den'is^ or (Fr.) da-ni'i; dSn'is^ or (Fr.) de-m'^ [A masculine personal 
name]. See Dionysius, its original, uncontracted form. 

Dennehy: den'e-hi^-; dSn'e-hy^ [Ir. family name]. 

Dennis: den'is^; dSn'is^ [A masculine personal name. See Dionysius]. 
denouement [Fr.]: de-nu'mdh^orde"nu"mdh'^; de-nu'm^^ 

[The outcome]. 

denounce: di-nauns'S* de-noung'^; not de-naims"^ [To accuse publicly], 
dentelle [Fr.]: dah^teF^; dan'TSl'^ [Lace]. 

dentifrice: denTi-fris^; dSn'ti-Mg^ [A preparation for cleaning the teeth]. 

denudate: di-niu'det^; de-nu'dat^, Standard] C. den'yu-det^: E. di-niu'- 
deti; /. di-niud'eti; M. di-niu'diti; St den"yil-deti ; W. di-niud'eti; PTr. di-niu'diti 
• [Naked; bare]. 

denudation: den'^yu-de'^en^; dgn^yu-da'shon^; E. di-niu-de'^unb* /. 
di-niQd-e'^eni; Standard & W, indicate di^'niu-de'^en^ as alternative [The state 
of bemg stripped]. 

denude: di-nitid'^; de-nud'^; not dl'niud^- [To strip the covering from], 
denunciate: di-nun'^-etkor di-nun'si-et^; de-ntm'shi-at^ or de-ntin'ci-at^. 

The first indicates American usage; the second is British. See annunciate.^ 

2: wolf, dQ; bdbk, b^t; full, rule, ctire, biit, bhm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; i©k; thin, this. 
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1; artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, Sr; full, rfile; but, bum; 


denuneiation: di-nun'^si-e'^on^; de-niin^gi-a'shon^, Standard, ilf., 
St., & IF.; C., E., & Wr. di-nun-^i-e'sihan^. See annunciation; pronunciation 
[T he act of condemning publicly]. 

deodorize: di-o'dar-oiz^; d&-6'dor-iz2 [To remove the odor of], 
depart: di-pdrt'^; de-paxt'^; not di'port^ [To go away]. 

department: di-pdrt'ment^; de-part 'mSnt® [A subdivision of a state, po- 

litical, or commercial organization]. 

departmental: c3i"pdrt-men'tdb; de'^part-rnSn^tal^. Note that a second- 

arj” stress is indicated on the first syllable and that the e is long. Wr. notes dep- 
art-men'taP, no-w seldom or never heard. 

depends: di-pendz'^; de-pSnds'^; m£ di-pendz'^, nor de-penz'^ — ^the first 

€ as in “valley,” not as in “eel,” 

depilatory: di-pil'd-to-ni; de-pil'a-to-ry-. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 

and Ash indicated depilatory [Adapted to remove hair]. 

depilous: depl-lus^; dSpl-ltis®, Standard, C., E., & W.; I, di-poil'us^; M. 

depfi-lss^; Wr. di-pai^las^. The position of the stress has b^n variously indicated 
by the earlier lexicographers. Johnson (1755) noted de'pilous; Ash (1775), Shendan 
(1780), Walker U797), and Fulton & Knight (1802), gave depoilusi; Perry (1777), 
de-piFus^; Knowles (1835) and Smart (1840) dep'i-lusi [Hairless]. 

deplanate: dep'la-net^ or di'pla-net^; dSp'la-nat^ or de'pla-nat^. The 

first indicates American usage, the second the usage in Great Britain. 

depletive: di-pli'tiv^; de-ple'tlv^ Standard, C., M., W., & Wr.] E. de- 

plltfiyi; 1. di-pli'tiv^; St. de-pli'’tivi [That which empties or exhausts]. 

deplorable: di-plor'a-bP; de-plor'ar-bP; not di-plo're-blh The pronun- 
ciation indicated here is recorded uniformly by the dictionaries, but modem usage, 
even of careful speakers, indicates di-pler'e-bP, which is very frequently heard m 
New York (jity and its \dcinity [That is considered with regret]. 

deplore: di-plor'^; de-plor'^ — ^more frequently di-pler'h but not yet ad- 

mitted to the dictionaries [To express deep regret for]. [feathers]. 

deplumate: di-piu'met^; de-plu'mat®; not di-pliu'met^ [Stripped of 
deplumation: dep'fiu-me'^en^; d^'lij-ma'shon^, Standard & Wr.] C. 

dl-piu-me'shani; E. di-plu-me's'huni; 27 de'^pJium-e'i^eni; M. di-pliu-m5'^ani; W. 
(1890) dep'^Uu-me'i^un^; W. (1909) di'^plu-mg'^eni. The Standard & Worcester 
may be said to represent the American pronunciation, while the Century and Webster 
(Harris, 1909) mdicate the Anglo-American pronunciation. Murray & the En- 
cyclopedic reflect English usage; the Imperial that of the Scots. 

deportation: di'^por-te'^an^; de^por-ta'shon®. The pronunciation dep- 
er-te'shanh indicated by Walker (1791) and noted by Worcester (1859), is noted as 
alternative by only Standard and TF. [The act of sending away forcibly], 

depositary: di-pez'i-t^n^; de-p5§'i-ta-ry2 [A person entrusted with any- 

thing; also, a depository]. 

deposition: dep^o-zi^'en^ or di'^po-zi^'an^; dSp"o-§Ish'on^ or de"po- 
rfsh'on^. The first indicates American, the second British usage [The act of putting 
down]. 

depository: di-pez'i-to-n^; de-p6§'i-to-ry2; not di-pez"i-to'ni [A place 

where anything is kept in safety; also, a depositary]. • 


2 art, ape, fat, fare, f^t, what, me, get, prgy, fSm; Mt, ice; i==e; i=§; g5, ndt, or, wOn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


denunciation 

derision 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = iewl‘, €hin\ go; 0 = si«^; fliin, tiiis. 


depot : de'^po'i ; de'^po'^ — a word that has been mouthed and mauled perhaps 

more than any other in the language, and of which the pronunciation has varied from 
dee'po to de-pot' and dee' pot — the last noted as a vulgarism by Longfellow and Lowell. 

Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Cooley (1863) indicated de-p5'i; Knowles (1835), 
Reid (1844), Craig (1849), and Worcester (1859) recorded di-po''^; Cull (1864) di- 
p5'i. The Standard and W. favor di'po^, and give dep'd^ as alternative; (7. de^po'^ 
or di'poi; E. dep'oi; I. de-po'L* M. dep'd^; St. de-po'i. According to the authorities 
cited above th.e preferorce in England, where the word is infrequently used, is dep'6^ 
in Scotland de-pu'b and in the United States di'poL Webster (iJOo) gives also 
de^poL 

deprecatory: depTi-ka-to-n^; dSp're-ca-to-ry^; not dep'''n-keTo-ri^ [Serv- 

ing to express disapproval of]. 

depreciate: di-prl'^-et^j de-pre'shi-at- [To lessen the worth of], 
depredatory: dep'n-de"to-ri^; dSpTe-da"to-ry2, Standard] C. dep'ri-de- 

to-rii; E. dep're-de-tur-ii; I. de'pri-de-te-rii; M. di-pred'a-tar-ii; St dep're-de'tur-ii; 
W. dep'n-de-to-rii; TFr. dep'n-de-ta-ni [Characterized by plundering]. 

depriyation: dep"ri-ve'^an^; dSp'^ri-va'shon^j not di'^prai-ve'slieni [The 

act of taking away from]. 

Deptford: det'ferd^ or dep'fard^; dSt'ford^ or dSp'ford^. In Dr. Isaac 
Watts’s time (“Works: The Art of Reading and Writing English,” vol. iv, p. 725, 1748) 
the pronunciation was ded'f srdi [A southeastern suburb of London], See Anstruther. 

depths: depths^; d§pths2;7ioideps^. See youth; youths. 

depute: di-piut'^; de-put'^; not di'piut^ [To appoint a deputy]. 

deputy: dep/yu-ti^; dSp'yw-ty^. Walker (1791) noted that ‘'there is a 

proneness in the p to shde into its nearest relation 6, which makes us often hear this 
word as if written debbuty." This may have been due to the influence of the speech 
of the Hanoverian kings of England, for in Germanic p represents Indo-European 6. 
Savage (1833) found dehburty in use and condemned it as a vulgarism [A person ap- 
pointed to act as a substitute for another]. 

De Quincey: di kwin'si^; de kwln'gy^ [Eng. author (1785-1859)]. 
deraigu: di-ren'^; de-ran'^; not di'ren^ [To determine, as a claim, by ju* 

dicial argument and decision]. 

Derbe: dur'bi^; derlDy^ [Bible]. 

Derby: dur'bi^; derU;^^^ Standard, C., & W. ; E., M., St., & Wr. ddr'bi^ — 

the first represents the pronunciation of the United States and Northern and Middle 
England, the second that in vogue in Southern England, Compare Beavclerk. 
See quotation. 

Darby. A Southern (not the local) pronunciation of Derby, the name of an English 
town and shire, which was formerly also sometimes so spelt. 

James A. H. Murray New English Di'ctionary vol. lil, p. 31 [Cl. Press 1897], 

derby^: durT)!^; der^bj^^ [A stiff felt hat with a round crown], 
derelict {n.)i derVlikt^; dSr'e-ffct^ [One who or that which is abandoned; 

especially an unseaworthy vessel]. 

derelict (v.): der-i-likt'^; dSr-e-lict'^ [To abandon], 
deride: di-roid'^; de-nd'^ [To make the object of ridicule]. 

Dering: dir'i^^; der'ing^ [Eng. family name]. 

derision: di-ris'an^; de-rfzh'on^ [The act of deriding]. See deride. 


2: wQlf, dfi; bdhk, bSot; fiiU, ri|le, clire, bUt, bftm; 6il, bdy; go, ^em; ink; thin, this. 
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deflate ^ DESK-BOOK OP 25,000 WORDS 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 


derisive: di-roi'siv^; de-ri'siv^ [Expressive of derision], 
derivation: derVve'slien^; dSr"i-va'shon^ [The act of deriving], 
derive: di-rcdv'^; de-riv'^ [To obtain (a thing) from its source], 
derma-, dermato-: dOr'ma-^ dur'me-to-^; der'ma-^, der'ma-to-® [From 

the Greek S^piJia (derma) , skin; an element in many technical terms, as dermatitis: dur^- 
me-tai'tis^ er-ti'tis^; der'^ma-ti^tis* or -ti'ris^ (Indammation of the skin) ; dermatology: 
dur*'ma-tei'o-jii; d6r^ma-t5i'o-gy2 (The branch of medicine that treats of the skin 
and its diseases)]. 

dernier: dur'ni-eri; der'ni-er^, Standard & ikf.; C., St., & W. dtjr'ni-ur^; 
E. dur'ni-ei; I. der-nye^; TFr. dern-yar'^. In Fr. dar'^nye'^ not der-nye'h 

Johnson (1755) and Ash (1775) indicated dernie'r-. Ferry (1777) and Smart (1840), 
der'm-eri; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
and Knowles (1885), darn-yer'i; Enfield (1807) darn-yur'i [Fr., last: used commonly 
in the legal phrase dernier ressort (last resort)]. 

derogate: der'o-get^; d6r'o-gat- [To take away from]. 

derogative: di-reg'a-tiv^; de-r6g'a-tlv^ [Lessening in good repute or de- 
tracting from value]. 

De Kos: da rus^; de rys^ [Ir. family name]. 

Derzhavin: der- 3 d'vln^; d6r-zha'vin- [Rus. lyric poet (1743-1816)]. 

De Sails: da sal'is^ or da sdrlz^; de sal'is^ or de saris- [Eng. family name]. 
See Beauchamp. 

descant (n.) : des'kantb* dSs'-e^t^ [A series of remarks on a particjilar subject], 
descant {v.)i des-kant'^; d^s-c^-nt'^. Altho modem orthoepists are in 

complete agreement on the position of the stress in this word, there was some differ- 
ence of opinion among their predecessors. Johnson (1755) and Ash (1775) indicated 
des'eant, but the remainder, from Perry (1777) to Smart (1840) , recorded the pronun- 
ciation noted above. Compare absent (c,). 

Descartes: de^'kart^b* de'^cart'^ [Fr. philosopher (1596-1650)]. 

descend: di-send'^; de-si^nd'-; the c is silent. So also in de-scent'. See C 
[To move from a higher to a lower point]. 

describe: di-skroib'^; de-scrib'^ [To explain the characteristics of in words], 
description: di-skrip'^en^; de-serlp'shon^ [The act of describing], 
descry: di-skrcd'^; de-s-ery'-; not (h-skred'^ [To get a sight of by observa- 
tion or glance]. [speare’s Othello}. 

Desdemona: dez'^di-mo'no^; dS§"de-m6'na^ [Wife of Othello in Shake- 
desert^ (n.); di-zurt'b* de-§ert'- [That which is deserved or merited], 
desert^ (n.); dez'ert^; dSg'ert^ [A desolate, barren region]. See dessert. 
desert (v.)z di-zurt'^; de-§ert'^ [To abandon], 
deserve: di-zurv'S* de-§erv'2; not da-surv'^ [To be worthy of], 
deshabille: des'^e-bil' or -bil'S* d^"a-bil' or -bll'^. Same as dishabille. 
d^shabill^ [Fr.]: de*'za'l3l"ye'^; de''§aT)i^ye'2 [Undress or negligent attire]. 

It should he noted that the so-called hmouOU In French (spelled -IZ, -iZZ) has In the best 
standard pronunciation ceased to be an Z at all, but is pronounced simply as v. 

Ftjnk & Wagnax-us New Standard Dictionary p. xxxil [p. & w. co. 19151. 

2; art, Spe, fit, fare, fist, what, ah; iiaS, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; go, ndt, or, w6n, 
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1* a = final; 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


derisive 

desolate 


= habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = fewd; <51im; go; o = sing; thin, this. 


desiccant: des'i-ksnt^; dSs'Ueant-, Standard, C., & W.; E. de-sik'kent^; 

I. di-sik'anti; M. di-sik'ant^; St. des'ik-kant^; TFr. di-sik'kenti [A remedy that ab- 
sorbs moisture, as that of wounds]. 

desiccate: des'i-ket^; dgs'i-eat^ Standard, C., & W.; E. de-sik'ket^; I. 

di-sik^et^; M. & TFr. di-sik'et^; St. des'ik-keti. The word was stressed on the second 
syllable, de-sic'cate, by Bailey (1732), Ash (1775), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805), Jameson (1S27), Knowles (1835), 
and Smart (1840). By Johnson (1755) and Webster (1828) the stress was indicated on 
the first syllable. To-day American usage stresses the first syllable; British usage 
stresses the second [To free from moisture]. 

desiderate: di-sid'er-et^; de-sid'er-at^; not da-zid'ar-et^ [To feel desire or 

need for]. 

desideratum: di-sid"ar-eTum^; de-sid'^er-aTum^ — ^the a as in “fame” — 
not as in “art” [That which is considered desirable]. 

design: di-zain'^; de-gin'^, Standard, W.] E. de-soin'^; 7. di-sain'^; 

St. de-zoin'^ ; Wr. di-soin'i. Among the earlier lexicographers the form di-sain'^ found 
favor with Bailey (1732) , Johnson (1755), Kearick(1773) , Ash (1775), Perry (1777) , Scott 
(1797), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Smart (1840), and Reid 
(1844), while di-zoin'i, which Walker “always looked upon as vulgar,” was supported 
by Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835). Dr. Town- 
send Young (1859) in his edition of “Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary” 
resented Walker’s condemnation of de-zoin'i as “vulgar,” saying: “This is one of 
those weak decisions which have proved so i)ernicious to our orthoepy. Analogy 
forces its way in spite of conventual peculiarities, which are so often traceable to 
sheer ignorance; hence we hear this word pronounced dezign, as it should be, by the 
best speakers.” It is somewhat curious that Walker should condemn dezign as 
“vulgar,” and indicate rezign as correct. 

designate: des'ig-net^; dSs'ig-nat^. Notwithstanding that the majority 

of the lexicographers have indicated this pronunciation as in good usage for nearly 
one hundred and twenty-five years, the modern tendency is to give the s the sound 
of z and to say dez'ig-neti rather than des'ig-neti, which does not follow the line of 
least resistance as shown in design [To point out or identify by name]. 

designator: des'ig-ne'Tar or -ter^; dgs'ig-na'Tor^ [One who indicates], 
designatory: des^ig-ne-to-ri^; dgs'ig-na-to-ry^ [Serving to indicate], 
desire: di-zair'^; de-§ir ^2 [j, Tq A wish for the possession 

of something], 

desist: di-sist'i; de-slst'^, Standard (1893), C., St, & Wr.) E.,M., Stand- 
ard (1915), & W., di-zist'i. Badey (1732), Johnson (1755), Kenrick (1773), Ash 
(1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (18^0), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), 
and Webster (1840-1889) indicated desist'^; Sheridan (1780) alone gave de-zist'. 
Compare design; eesist [To cease or leave off, to give over], 

Deslys: de"li'S* deTy'^ [Pemname of Charles CoUinet, a Fr. dramatic au- 

thor and litterateur (1821-85)]. 

Des Moines: de mein^; de m5in2 [City, county, and river in Iowa]. 
Desmond: dez'mend^; dSi'mQnd^ [Ir. family name]. 

Desmoulins: de^'milTan'i; de''muT2,h'2 [Fr. revolutionary (1760-94)]. 

desolate {v.) : des'o-letL dSs'o-lat^. Do not give the s a 2 sound in this 
word and its relatives desolater, desolation, desolative [To lay bare; desert]. 

2: wQlf, dfi; bdbk, boot; fi^, rule, ciire, blit, bflirn; oil, boy; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, f&re; fast; get, prey; h,it, police; obey, go; not, 6r; full, riile; but, burn; 

desolate (a.): des'c-lit^; dgs'o-lat^ [Deprived of inhabitants], 
despatch: dis-padh'i; des-pUch'^. Compare dispatch, which Murray 

states is “the uniform English spelling from the first introduction of the word to 
the early part of the 19th cent. . . . but in Johnson’s Dictionary the word was 
somehow entered under des-.” (New Eng. Diet. s. "v.). 

The history of the spelling may be briefly summarized as follows: The form dis- 
patch may be found in Richard Huloet’s “Abecedarium Anglico^Latinum” (1552), 
in John Baret’s “Alvearie, or Triple Dictionarie” (1573), and in the dictionaries 
of Holyoke (1606), Cotgrave (1611), Kersey (1707), Bailey (1724), Ainsworth (1736), 
B. Martin (1749), Dyche (1752), Fenning (17^), Barlow (1^72), licmon (1783), 
Nares (1784), Crabb (1823^ Webster (1S2S), Richardson (1856), Murray (1897), 
Webster (1909), and the New Standard Dictionary (1915). 

The form despatch is indicated in the dictionaries of Johnson (1755), Entick (1764), 
Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Thomas Browne (1806), Enfield (1807), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1S35), Smart U840), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), Worcester (1859), 
Stormonth (1871); the Imperial Diet. (1882); the Encyclopaedic (1883), the Century 
(1891), and the Standard (1893-1912). The spelling dispatch is supported by 19 
authorities, while despatch has the support of 22. 

desperado: des^par-e'do^; dSs^^per-a'do^; not des^^per-d'do^, a pronuncia- 

tion indicated by Jameson (1827) and Knowles (1835) [A reckless ruffian], 

despicable: des'pi-kd-bl\; dSs'pi-ea^-bl^ — ^frequently, but erroneously, di- 

spik'a-bP [Fit to be despised], 

despise: di-spdz'^; de-spis'^ [To look upon as contemptible], 
despond: di-spend'^; de-sp5nd'-, Standard^ M., W., & l^r.; C. des-pend'^; 

E.Sc St. de-spend' M I. di-spend'^ [To give way to mental depression]. [nically]. 

despot: des'pet^; dSs'pot^ [An absolute monarch; one who rules tyran- 
despotlc: des-pet'ik^; dSs-pbt'ie^, 

despumate: des'piu-met^; dSs'pti-mat®, Standard; C., M,, & W. di-spiu'- 
meti; E. de-spih'metk I. di-spih'met^ ; Sf. des'piu'meti; We. di-spiu'’meti [To re- 
move the impurities from]. 

desquamate: des'kwe-met^; d^sTcwa-mat^, Standard, M., & TF.; C. des- 
kwe'metM E. do“skwe''mgti; I. di-skw’e'meti; St. des'kwa-meti ; Wr des-kw'e''miti^ 
[To peel or scale off]. 

Bessau^: desh-u^ or des'e^; dSs'a-u^ or dSsV [Apocrypha]. 

Dessau^: des'au^; dSs'ou^ [Prus. general (1676-174:7)]. 

dessert: de-zurt'^; dS-§ert'2: E., St, & Wr. indicate dez-zurt'. Contrast 

with DESERT^ & 2 [A service oi sweetmeats, pastry, fruit, etc , at the close of a dinner], 

desuetude: des'wi-tiud^; dSs'we-tud^; not da-suh-tud^ as indicated by 
Bailey (1732), Ash (1775), and Enfield (1807), nor di^swi-tiud^ as by Sheridan (1780). 
Desuetude, lack of use. Henry Cockbeam The English Dictionarie s. v. (1623). 

After an existence of nearly twenty years of almost Innocuous desuetude these laws are 
brought forth. Grover Cleveland Message March 1, 1886. 

desultory: des'ul-to-n^; d6s'til-to-ry2. By Bailey (1742), Johnson (1755), 

Ash (1775), and Perry (1777) the stress was indicated on the antepenult, desul'tory, 
but by Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson, U827), 
Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849), on the first syllable as here]. 

Des Voeux; dg vob* de vo^ [Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp. 

3: axt, Sije, fit, fare, f^, wh^t, all; m6, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; 1— e; I==S; go, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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1:0 = final; 1 ' 


desolate 
Devereux 

^ habit; aisle; au = out', eil; iu = feud; <fhin; go; r) = smj?; fhin, this. 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


detail (n. & v.)% di-tel'*; de-tal'“. E. indicates dl'teP, which Standard, 

C., M., W., & Wr. give as alternative. 

Betaille: ds-td'ya^; de-ta'ye^J '^ot de"td'y9^ [Fr. painter (1848-1912)]. 
detestable: di-test'a-bF; de-tSst'a-bP. By Spenser and Shakespeare 

det' estable. 

detestation: di''tes-[<w* det"es-]te'^ani; de"t6s-[or dSt"Ss-]ta'shon2. The 

second pronunciation is indicated by Worcester (1S59) and gi\'en as alternative by 
Standard (1915) and Webster (1909), but is now seldom heard. 

detinue: detVniti^; dSt'i-nu^^ — ^now uniformly indicated by the diction- 
aries. Formerly Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), and Jameson (1827) indicated detin'ue, 

Detinew is a writ that lyeth against him, who having goods or chatels delivered him to 
keepe, refuseth to deliver them againe. John Cowell The Inierpreier s. v. [London, 1607]. 

detonate: det'onet^; dSt'o-nat^ Standard, C., & W,; E. det'u-net^; /. 

do'to-neti; M. & TTr. det'e-neti; St. det'o-net^ [To cause to explode, as a bomb, with 
loud report], — detonation: det'^o-ne'^ani; a6t'''o-na'shon2. 

detour: di-tur'^; de-tip*'-; not di-tor'^ [A roundabout way], 
detritus: di-trai'tus^; de-tri'ttls^; no^ det'n-tus^ [Water^worn rock^particles]. 
Detroit: di-treit'^; de-tr5it'2* not di'treit^ [The chief city of Michigan], 
de trop: ds trob* de tro^ — ^the p is silent pPr., too much; not wanted]. 
Dettingen: det'ig-enb* d^t'ing-Sn^ [Bavarian village; battle, 1743]. 
Deucalion: diu-ke'li-enb du-ea'li-on^ [In Gr. myth, a king of Thessaly], 
deuce: dius^; dug^ [An emphatic exclamation of annoyance : used with the]. 
Deuel: diu'eP or di-yu'eP; du'6P or de-yu'6P [Bible]. 

Deuteronomy: diu"t8r-en'o-mii; du"ter-6n'o-my2 [Bible. The fifth book 

of the Pentateuch]. Japanese sarifrage], 

Deutzla: deit'si-e or ditit'si-a^; d6it'si-a or dut'si-a^ [A genus of Chinese 
Deva: deVab de'va^; not di've^ [In Hindu myth, the gods of Nature]. 

De Valera: de va-le'reb de va-le'ra [Irish political leader (1882- )]. 

devastate: dev'es-tetb dSv'as-tat^, Standard, C., M., &:W.E.& St. dev'- 

asrteti; I. de'vas-teti; Wr. di-vas'tetk Altho noted by Bailey in his tw'o^volume folio 
edition (1727), the word was omitted from subsequent editions and is not recorded by 
the early editions of Johnson, Ash, Perry, or Sheridan. Walker (1797) noted the stress 
on the second syllable — di-vas'teti, a pronunciation indicated also by Jameson (1827) 
Smart (1840), Reid (1844). Perry (1805) gave the a of the penult as broad, di-vasrteti 
[To lay waste]. 

develop: di-vel'ap^; de-vSl'<mb Standard, M., W., & Wr.; C. di-vel'upi* 
B. de-vel'upi; I. di-verupi; St. de-vel'epi. Altho found in Blount’s “Glossograplua’’ 
(1656), Elisha Coles’ ‘‘English Dictionarie” (1692), and Bailey’s Dictionary (1730-6) 
the word is not given by Johnson (1755), but indications of its pronunciation are to be 
found in the dictionaries of Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1787), and Walker 
(1791), di-vel'upi [ 1 . To uncover; unfold. 2. To advance to a higher state]. 

Deventer: ds-ven'tsrb deven-tarb or deVan-tarb de-vSn'terb dSv'gn-terb 

«• ds'vcn-ter= [Dutch family uame], [Norman origm], 

Devereux: dev'ar-ti or -uksb dgv'er-u or -iiks^ [Eng, family name of 

2: wQlf, dp; bdbk, b65t; fpU, rple, cttre, bfit, bUm; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, ttiis. 
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1: artistic, cirt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, Sr; full, rule; but, bOrn; 


De Ves'ci: da de ve'gi^ [Ir. viscountship]- 

device: di-vcds'^; de-vig'^. Compare devise [A contrivance, plan, design, 
devil: dev'B or dev'il^; dSv'P or dSv'il^. 

devise: di-vcdz'^; de-vi§-. Compare device [1. To think out; invent. 3. 
To transmit by will]. 

devisee: devVzi'^; dSv"i“§e'^ [One to whom property is transmitted by will], 
devisor; di-voi'zer^; de-vi'gdr^ [One who gives by will]. 

Devizes: di-voi'zez^; de-vi'z6§2 [Eng. market=town]. 

devoir [Fr.]: da-vwdr'^; de-vwar'^ [Service or duty, as to a sovereign]. 

dew: diti^; du^; not du^. Compare due [IMoisture condensed from the 
atmosphere]. 

dexterous: deks'ter-us^; dSks'ter-ils^ [Skilful], 
dey^: de^; de^ [A Turkish commander]. 

Dey®: doi^; di^ [A street in New York city]. 

D’Eyncourt: den'kurt^; den'ctirt^ [Eng. family name]. 

Dhaulagiri: dauTa-^'nb* douTa-gi'ri^ [Mountain peak of the Himalayas], 
diabetes: dod^a-bi'tiz^; di'^a-be'teg®. M, dai^a-bit'iz^ [A disease], 
diabetic: dcd'^a-bet^ik^; di'^a-bSt'ic®, Standard & TF.; C., E., & Wr. doi-a- 

betiik^; I. doi-a-blt'ik^; M. doi-e-blt'ik-; St. dai-a-bet'ik^ [A sufferer from diabetes]. 

diablerie: di-dT>le-n^ or (Fr.) di^d'lbie-ri'^; dl-a'ble-ri^ or (Fr.) di"aT)le- 
re'2 [Fr., deviltry]. 

diabolism: dai-ab'o-lizm^; di-ab'o-ligm^. 

diabolo: di-ab'o-lo^; di-^lb'o-lo^; not doi-ab'o-lo^ [An ancient game played 
with a reePlike top spun in the air]. 

diaeresis: doi-er'i-sis^; di-Sr'e-sIs^. See dieresis. 

diagnose: dai"ag-n6s'^ or doi^ag-noz'^; di*'^g-nos'2 or di^ag-no§'2. The first 
is common in the United States; the second is used in Great Britain [To determine 
the nature of (a disease)]. 

diallage^: doi-are-ji^; di-S,ka-^e^, Standard & 0.', E. doi'al-ej^; 7. dcd-aF- 

la-jii; j/, dcd-al'HP; St. doi'al-leji; TV. dai'e-liji; Tfr. dcd-aiaa-jp [In rhetoric, the 
present, ation of arguments from various points of view and concentration on one point]. 

diallage^: doi'al-ij^; di'ai-ag^ [A grass=green variety of pjuoxenc]. 

dialog, dialogue: doi'e-leg^; di'a-ldg^: not doi'e-leg^ [A talk together]. — 
dialogic: doi'^a-lejhki; di"a-lbg'ic2.— dialogism : dai-al"o-jizmi; di-ai'o-^§m2.— 
dialogist: doi-aVo-jisti; di-hFo-^sta.— dialogize: dai-al'o-joizi; dl-Sl'o-^zs [To 
carry on a dialog]. 

dlamld: doi-am'id^; di-Hm'id^ [A chemical compound]. The form pre- 
ferred in the United States. 

diamide: doi-am'aidi; di-^m'Id^— -the English spelling and pronunciation 

of the preceding. 

diamin; doi-am'm^; di-S-m'in^ [A chemical compound]. The American 

spelling and pronunciation. 


3: art, ape, fit, fare, f4st, wh?,t, jiU; m6, get, prey, f6rn; hit, Ice; i=e; i=§; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n, 



^ final; i = habit; aisle; au ^ 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED di?tIonwT 

out’ oil; ia = {eud\ cfhin; go; r) = si/j;?; fhm, this. 


diamine; dai'a-moin^; di'a-min^ — ^the Eng. spelling and pronunciation of 

the preceding. 

diamond: dcii'a-mand^; di'a-mond^ — pronunciation uniformly noted 

by modern dictionaries. Formerly, as by Sheridan (17S0), Jones (179S) Enfield 
(1807), and Knowles (1S35), rendered as a dissyllable, dai'mund. By Shakespeare 
both forms were used, -tvdth a preponderance of the trisyllabic form employed by 
Spenser and hlilton; the dissyllable may be found in Pope, Cowper, Keats, and others. 

Diana: dcd-an'o^; di-^nV. The pronunciation, dcd-e'na, indicated by /. 

is given as alternative by C., M., S«.,& TF., but is seldom heard [In Roman myth’ 
the goddess of hunting]. ’ 

diapason: dai"a-pe's8ni doi^a-pe'zan^; di"a-pa'son2 or di'Vpa'son^. 

Standard, E., & St. indicate the first as preferred; C., M., W., & TTr, note the 

second [Harmony]. 

diaphanous: dai-af'a-nus^; di-^if'a-ntis^ [Transparent]. 

diaphragm: doi'a-frami; dj'a-fram^ [An important muscle in mammals], 

diarrhea; doi^a-ri'a^j di'Vre'a^ [An intestinal disturbance]. 

diaspora: dai-as'po-ra^; dl-as'po-ra^ [The dispersion; especially, that of 

the Jews after the Babylonian captivity]. 

diastase: doi'a-stes^; di'a-stas^ [A white compound that acts as a ferment], 
diastole: dai-as'to-li^; di-SsTo-le^ [The expansion, as of the heart or ar- 
teries in breathing]. 

diastyle: dai'a-staiP; dlVstyl^ — ^the pronunciation now uniformly in- 
dicated by the dictionaries. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1766) Bar- 
clay (1774), and Ash (1775) stressed the penult [Wide intsreolumniation]. 
diathesis: dai-afh'i-sis^; di-Sth'e-sfs^; frequently, but erroneously, dai- 

a-thi'sis’' [Predisposition to disease]. 

diatom: doi'a-tem^; di'a-tSm^; not ded-at'am^ [One of certain plants], 
diatonic: doi^'a-ten^ik^; dl^a-tSn'ic^ [Designating regular musical tones]. 
Diaz: di'as^ or di'afh^; di'as^ or di'ath^; Eng. dai^az^ [Sp. & Pg. family 

name], 

Diblah: dib da dfb'la^ [Bible; same as Diblath], — D ihlaim: dib-le'im^; 
dlb-la'im2 [Bible].— Dibiath: dib'lathi; dlb'mtha [Bible (R. V.)].— Diblathaim: 
dib'^le-the'imi; dib^a-thafims [Bible].— Dibon: dai'benb* (^'b5n2 [Bible].— Dibon- 
Gad: doi'^ben-gad''^; di^b6n»gad'2 [Bible].— Dibri; dib'roii; dfb'ris [Bible], 
dice: dais^; dig^ [Bone cubes used in gambling]. 

Dickens: dik'enz^; dik'ens^; not dik'inz^ [Eng. novelist (1812-70)]. 
diclinous: daidih-nus^ or dai-klai'nus^; di'cli-ntis^ or di-eli'nhs-. The 
pronunciations di-klai'nus^, St., and dik'li-nus^, TTr., are no longer acceptable. 

dicrotlsm: dik'ro-tizm^; dlcTo-tfem^, Standard, C., St., & Wr.] E. dai'- 

kret-izmi; M. & W. dai^cro-tiz’mi [Abnormal pulse^^beat]. [tor* 

dictate: dik'tet^* dlc'tat^ [To command]. — dictator: dik-te'tar^; dic-ta - 
dictionary: dik'^an-e-n^; dlc'shon-a-ry^; not dik'^an-ri. 

In the latter part of that [the 17th centuryl and In the heglnnlng of the eighteenth the 
pronunciation was represented as diks'nari. ... In 1726, in the little book of Bailey’s 
... It was represented by dix'nery. . . . Noah Webster, writing In 1789, gives dic~ 
sonarv as the usual pronunciation. 

Thomas R. Lounsbttrt The Standard of PronvnciaH'on ch. il, pp. 169-170 [h. ’04]. 
An examination of Bailey’s Dictionary, editions of 1724, 1732, and 1742 (the year 
or Bailey’s death) does not show the inaic ation of any prommeiation. 

2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, rple, ettre, but, bam; oil, boy; fo, ^em; ipk; thin, this 
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dictograph: dik'tografi; dic'to-graf^ [A telephone for reproducing 

sounds], 

dictophone: dik'to-fon^; dic'to-fon® [A phonograph for reproducing 

sounds]. 

dietophonltis: dik:''tO“fo-nai'tis^; dic^'to-fo-ni'tis^ [Loss or impairment of 

hearing affecting operators of the dictophone]. 

Bldache: didVke^; dld'a-ce^; rwt doi'da-ki^ [A teaching; specifically the 

teaching of the Apostles]. 

didactic: di-dak'tik^ or doi-dak'tik^; di-dSle'tic^ or di-dS,e'ti€2. Altho the 

Standard prefers the latter, all other modem authorities support the former, which 
is the historic pronunciation if the authority of Buchana n (1757-66), Kenrick (1773), 
Scott (1797), Ash (1775), and Perry (1777) may be accepted [Peit. to teaching]. 

dldascallc: did^as-kaLik^; dld^'Ss-eS-l'ic^. Sheridan (1780) and Knowles 
(1835) indicated dni-das'ke-hki. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), and Ash (1775) 
stress^ the antepenult [Didactic]. 

Both Johnson and Sheridan, in my opinion, place the accent of the word didascaZici 
Improperly upon the second syllable. Walker Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v, 

Diderot: di"d8-ro'^; diMe-ro'^ [Fr. savant (1713-84)]. 

Dido: dd'do^; di'do^ [In Classic myth, the founder and queen of Carthage]. 
dIdrachma: dcd-drak'me^; di-drac'ma^ [Gr. coin]. 

Didymus: didVmus^; dld'y-nitis® [Bible]. 

Diego : di-e'go^ ; dl-e'go^ [A Spanish personal name, the equivalent of James]. 

dleresis: dai-erO-sis^; di-^r'e-sis®, Standard^ Af., TF., & Wr.\ C. dai-er'e-sis^; 
E. doi-I'ra-sisi; I. doi-f're-sisi; St dai-i're-sisi; not dai-a>ri'sisk By Bailey (1732), 
Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), and Per^ (1777) the stress was indicated diWe-sfs. 
The pronunciation doi-erVsis^ was indicated by Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton 
& Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1S40) as opposed to doi-I'ra-sis noted 
by Sheridan (1780) and Knowles (1835) [The separation of a diphthong into two 
simple vowels]. The pronunciation first indicated here has prevailed in England 
from 1791 to the present time; its alternative, doi-i^re-sis^ is Scottish. 

Dies: doi'iz^; di'eg® [Douai Bible]. 

Dies Ir£e: doi'iz oi'ri^; di'e§I're^ [D., ^'Day of Wrath, opening words of a 

famous hymn of the Roman Catholic Church]. 

Diest: dlsfi; dest^ [Belg, town]. 

dietary; doi'et-^n^; di'St-a-ry^; not doi-o-tarh^ [Pert, to diet], 
dietetics: daiVtet'iksS ^VtSt'ics^; not doi'Vti'tiksi [The branch of 

medicine that treats of diet]. 

Dievites: doi-i'vaits^; di-e'vits^ [Douai Bible]. 

dlfiTerence: dif'er-ens^; dlf'er-gng^. Erroneously but frequently con- 

tracted to dif'rensi, so also is different [The quality of being unlike]. 

differentiate: dif'^or-en'^-etL* dif'^er-^n'shi-at^ [To establish a difference 

between]. 

diffuse (a.): di-fius'^; di-fus'^ [Widely spread out]. 

diffuse {v,)z di-fiuz'^; dl-fug'^ [To spread abroad]. In the relatives dif- 

fuser and diffusible pronounce the s as «. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; i=S; g6, n6t. 5r. wdn, 
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diffusive: di-fiu'siv^; dl-fu'siv^. 
dig: dig^; dig^ [To hollow out]. See G. 

digest (n.): dai'jest^; di'gSst- [An analyzed summary as of literature or 

news; as, “The Literary Digest"']. See G. 

digest (y.) : di-jest'^ or dai'jest^ ; di-gSst'^ or di'ggst^. E. prefers the second, 

which M. & ir. ^ve as alternative, but stress the ultima [1. To assimilate. 2. To 
analyze and classify]. 

digestion; ’h-jes'dhen^ or di-jes'tyan^; di-gSs'chon^ or di-gSs'tyon^ ; 
liigjgjiiZt d & 11'. indicate the first; C'., E , 7., M., St., & Wr. give the second. The pro- 
nunciation dai-jes'tyan^ is noted by Murray as alternative. 

dight: dait^; dlt^ [To dress; adorn]. 

And storied windows richly dight. 

Casting a dim religious light. Melton II Penseroso 1. 159. 

digit: dij'iti; dlg'it= [A finger or toe]. See G. foxglove], 

digitalis: dijVte'hs^; digT-talis-; not dii''i-td'lis^ [The dried leaves of 
dignify: dig'm-foi^; dfg'm-fy^ [To make worthy of respect]. See G. 

digonous: dig'o-nus\or dcd'go-nus^; dfg'o-ntls^ or di'g5-nus-; Standard, 
C., M., H''., & Wr. indicate the first (37. & 11'. with the u obscure a^; u^); E. & 7. give 
the second, which C. & 37. note as alternative [Having two angles]. 

digress: di-gres'^ or doi-gres'^; di-grgs'^ or di-grSs'^ — the iSrst is preferred by 

all modern authorities, the second is given as alternative [To turn aside; deviate]. — 
digression: di-[or dai-]gres'h'ani; di-[or di-]gr6sh'on2, 

Dijon: di^sen'i; di"zh6h'2 [Fr. town], 
dike; dedk^; dik^ [An embankment]. See I. 

Diklah: dikaai; dlk'la^ [Bible]. 

dilapidated: di-lapVde"ted^; di-lS>p'i-da"tSd^; not dil-aph-det^'id^ [Fallen 

into decay]. 

dilatable: di-let'a-bT or daidet'a-bT; di-lat'a-bP or di-lat'a-bP. The 
first indicates American usage, the second that of Great Britain [Capable of being 
expanded]. 

dilatation: daiTe-te'^en^ or diKa-te'^an^j dida-ta'shon^ or dil"a-ta'- 

shon®. Standard & W.; C. & Wr. dil'a-tg'diani; E. dai-le-tg'i^huni; 7. ^-let-e'i^eni; 
37. doi-la-te'slian; St. dira-te'^uni [The state of being dilated]. See dilate. 

dilate; dai-let'^ or di-let'^; di-lat'^ or di-lat'^. The first pronunciation is 

that most commonly used; the second is that which the dictionaries record for use. 
E., I., & St. indicate the first, which is noted also by Standard, C., M., W., & Wr. 
as alternative; but Standard, C., 37., W., & Wr. give the second [To swell out or 
expand]. 

dilatory: dil'a-to-n^; dllVto-ry®; not daila-to-ri^ [Characterized by delay; 
Dilean: dil'i-an^ or dai'h-an^; dfl'e-an^ or dile-an^ [Bible]. 

dilemma: di-lem'a^: didSm'a^. The pronunciation dai-lem'a^ is indi- 
cated by Standard, u., 37., & W, as alternative, but it is distinctly provincial. Com- 
pare TRILEMMA [A perplexing case]. 

dilettante: dilVtan'ti or (It.) di'let-ton'te^; dIl"S-tan'te or (It.) di^lgt- 

ta.n't§2 [A superficial amateur]. 

2: wplf, dft; bdbk, b^t; full, rple, cure, but, bQrn; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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diligence^: dil'i-jens^; dll'i-gSnQ^ [Constant application to work or duty]. 

diligence^ [Fr,]: diri-jens^ or (Fr.) di'^]i''3ans'S* dlFi-gSng^ or (Fr.) 
zhang'® JA public stage-coach]. 

DiUwyn: diran^;dIl'on2 [Eng. family name]. SeeANSTEUTHEn; Beauchamp. 
dllogy: dil'o-ji^; dll'o-gy^; C. & M, doi'lo-ji^ as alternative [Repetition]. 

dilute: di-liut'^ or dai-liut'^; di-lut'® or di-lut'^; E. indicates only the sec- 
ond, which Standard, C., M., & W. give as alternative [To mix with something so as 
to weaken]. 

diluvial: di-liu'vi-aB; di-lu'vi-aB; C. notes dcd-liu'vi-eB as alternative 
{Pert, to a flood]. Stress its relatives diluvian, dlluvion^ diluvium in the same way. 

dimeter: dim'i-tar^; dlm'e-ter^ [In prosody, consisting of two feet], 
dimethyl: doi-meth'il^; di-mSth^P [A chemical product], 
diminution: dimVniu'^an^; dlm'^i-nu'shon^ [Reduction; lessening], 
diminutive: di-min'yu-tiv^; di-mln'yu-tlv^ [Relatively small]. 

dimissory: dim'i-so-n^; dlm'i-so-ry^; E. & St, dim'is-stjr-ih The stress 
was indicated on the first syllable by Johnson (1755), di'misaory, and on the second 
by Bailey (1732), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), and Knowles (1835), di-mis' so-ry 
[Sending away]. 

Bimnah: dim'nei; dim'na^ [Bible]. — ^Bimon: deti'menb* di'mSn® [Bible]. — 

Dimona: di-mo'naM di-mo'na® [Douai Bible], — Dimonah: di-mo'nai; di-mo'na® 
[Bible], — Dinah: doi'ne^; dl'na* [Bible]. — Dinaites: doi'ns-oitsi; di'na-Its® [Bible]. 

Binant: di'^ndh^b* di^nah'^ [Belg. town]. [( 36 l?-after 292 B. C.)]. 

Binarehus: doi-ndr'kus^; di-nar'etis^ [The last of the Ten Attic Orators 
dinarchy: din'or-ki^; dln'ar-ey^ [Erroneous form of diarchy]. 
dine: dain^: din- [To give a dinner to or to take dinner with]. — diner: 

dcd'nari; di'ner® [One who dines; also, a dining-car], 

ding: diq^; dfng^ [To resound monotonously, as a bell]. 

dingey: diij'gi^; dln^gy-; not din'ji^ [A small boat]. Compare dingy. 

dingy: din'jP; dln'gy^ [Dull or tarnished as if soiled]. 

Binhabah: din'he-bd^ or din-he'ba^; dfn'ha-ba^ or dln-ha'ba^ [Bible]. 
Binites: dai'ncdts^; di'nits^ [Douai Bible]. 

Biniz: dl-ni^li'^; di-nish'^ [Pg. jurist (1730-99)]. 
dinner: din'ar^; din'er^ [Chief meal of a day]. See diner. 
dinoceras: doi-nes'ar-as^; di-n59'er-as® [An extinct mammal], 
dinosaur: doi'no-sor^; di'no-sar^ [One of an extinct type of giant reptiles], 
diocesan: dai-esh-sanb* di- 69 'e-san 2 , Standard & Wr.] C. doi'o-si-sdn^; 

E, & St. doi-es'e-sani; I. dai-es'es-an^ ; M. & W. doi-es'i-sanh The first pronuneda' 
tion noted above was indicated also by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1797), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), and Craig 
(1849). Smart (1840) preferred dai-es'i-zaui; but Bailey (1732), Dyche (1752), 
Johnson (1755), Barclay (1774), Perry (1777), and Rees (1826) gave dai-o Si'sdni 
[Pert, to a diocese. See below]. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh?it, ^11; me, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; I=e; gd, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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diocese; daiVsis^; di'o-^es-, Standard, C., & W.; E. dai'u-sis^; I. dai'o- 

sIsM M. doi'o-sisi; .Sf. dm'o-sesi; Wr. dai'a-as. 

The different spellings of this word have infiueneed its pronunciation. In his 
work “ English Spelling and Spelling Reform” (pp. 64-65), the late Professor Louns- 
bury pointed out that in Minshieu’s “ Guide to the Tongues,” issued in 1617, this word 
was spelt diocesse. In Cowell’s “Interpreter” (1607), Blount’s “Glossographia” (1656), 

‘ and Phillips’ “ New World of Words ” (.16581 , it was dioces; but diocese was adopted by 
Coles’s Dictionary (1676). In Edward Cocker’s “English Dictionary,” 1713, the form 
diocese was noted, but Bailey (1724) and Thomas Dyche (17351 in their works 
gave diocess, which stood till 1794, when diocese was recorded as an alterna- 
tive. Benjamin Martin gave both of these forms in his work (17541, but Ash 
indicated di'ocess in 1775, the .spelling that Doctor Johnson had given as his 
preference in 1755, and which Walker adopted in his final revised work issued in 
1802, and Knowles also in 1S35. In Smart’s revision of Walker’s Dictionary (1S36) 
the form diocese was adopted. To the spelling diocess, which was retained in use 
as late as 1S70 {Times, London, Jan. S, 1868), the pronunciation indicated by Stor- 
month (St.) may be attributed. See diocesan. [The territory and churches under 
the jurisdiction of a bishop.] 

Diocletian; dai"o-kli'^8n^; di"o-ele'shan- [Horn, emperor (245-313)]. 
Diodorus: dai"o-do'rus^; di'Vdo'riis^ [Gr. historian (1st century B. C.)]. 
Diogenes; dai-oj'i-niz^’ dl'5g'e-ne§2 [Gr. philosopher (412?-323 B. C.)], 

[as Diomedes. 

Diomed, Diomede; doi'o-med^; di'o-mSd^; doi'o-mid^, di'o-mM^. Same 

Diomedes: daiVmi'diz^; dI"o-me'de§2 [In the Trojan War, the bravest 

Greek next to Achilles]. 

Dion: dcd'enb* dl^Sn^ [Gr. patriot of 4th cent. B. C.]. 

Dione: dai-o'ni^ ; di-o'ne^ [In Gr. myth, the mother of Aphrodite by Jupiter]. 
Dionysia: doiVni^'i-ab* diVnysh'i-a^ [Gr. festivals in honor of Dionysos]. 
Dionysius: daiVni^'i-us^; di'^nj^-shl-hs^ [1. A masculine proper name. 

2. Either of two Syracusan tyrants (4th cent. B. C.)]. 

Dionysos: daiVnoi'sesb* di"o-ny's5s- [Gr. god of wine and drama]. 

Dionysus^. 

diorama; dai"o-rd'm9i,* di"o-ra'ma2. In Eng. both daiVra'me^ and 

daPo-ram^si are used, and these pronunciations are indicated by Dr. Murray dai'o- 
ra-maJ (see ask). Smart (1840), Craig (1849), and Worcester (1859) noted doi-o- 
re^mai [A painting arranged for spectacular exhibition]. 

Dioscorinthius: dai" 0 s-ko-rin'fhi-us^; di"6s-€o-rfn'thi-iis2 [Apocrypha]. 
Dioscorus : doi-es'ko-r us^ ; di-Ss'-eo-rhs^ [Douai Bible] . 

Dioscuri: dai'''es-kiu'rai^; (3i"6s-eu'n^ [Gr. demigod]. 

Diotrephes: dcd-et'n-fizi; di-dt're-feg® [Bible]. 

dip: dipi; dlp^ [I. v. 1. To immerse. 2. To slope downward. H. n. 1. 

An immersion; plunge. 2. A slope or depression as of land]. See I. 

Diphath: doi'fath^; di'fSith^. Same as Riphath. 

diphtheria: dif-thi^ri-a^; dlf-the'ri-a^. Frequently, but erroneously, dip- 

thl'n-ei [An infectious disease of the throat]. ^ 

2: wolf, dft; bd&k, b6dt; full, rple, cflre, but, biirn; oil, boy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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diphthong: cM'thong^ In Eng. the o is pronounced short 

as in -‘not,” not long as in “nor. Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Smart (1840), Craig (1849), Worcester (1859), 
and Stormonth (1871-85) indicated diphthongs which is given by Centur 5 ’- and Im- 
perial as alternative; Scott (1797), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Knowles 
(1835) noted dif'fhengi [A combination of two letters into one t:ii}e*body as ae, oe]^ 

Biplodocus: dip-led'o-kes^; dlp-lSd'o-cus^; not dip'lo-do'ktjs^ [A genus 

of gigantic dinosaurs]. 

diploe: dip'lo-i^; dfp'lo-e^ [Tissue]. 

diploma: di-plo'me^; di-plo'ma^; not dip'lo-ma^ [An official certificate]. 

diplomacy: di-pl6'ma-siS* di-plo'mar- 9 y 2 ; not dip'lo-me-si^ [Skill in con- 

ducting negotiations; tact], 

diplomat: diplo-mat^; dlp'lo-mat^ [One skilled in diplomacy], 
diplomate: dip'lo-met^; dlp'lo-mat^ [One who holds a diploma], 
diplomatist: di-plo'me-tist^j di-plo'ma-tist- [A diplomat]. 

Dlrce: dm'si^; der'ge- [In Greek myth, the wife of Lycus, who was bound 

to the horns of a wild bull], 

direct; di-rekt'^ or dai-rekt'^; di-rSct'^ or ffi-rSct'^. The second pronun- 
ciation has an inci easing vogue in the United States and in Great Britain, but Dr. 
Murray is the only modern lexicographer to note it [To regulate the course of], 

direction: di-rek^^en^ or dai-rek'shen^; di-rSc'shon^ or di-rSe'shon® [A 

course of procedure or instruction how to proceed], 

directly: di-rektffi^ or doi-rekt'li^; di-rSctly® or dl-rSetly^ [At once]. 

In this word we have an Instance of a diflerent pronunciation in the emphatlcal and 
colloquial use of it. If we wish to be very distinct or forceful we frequently pronounce 
the i long, as in dial; but in common conversation we give this letter the sound of e. 

Walker Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. [London, 1791]. 

Birectoire: di'Tek^twdr'^; di'TSc^'twar'^ [The executive of the Fr. Revo- 

lution horn Oct. 26, 1795, to Nov. 9, 1799]. [directed], 

dirigible: dirh-ji-bP; dIrl-gi-bP; not di-rijVbl [An air^ship that may be 
Birschau: dlr'^au^; dir'shou^ [Prus. town]. 

dis-; dis-^ or, rarely, diz-^; dis-- or, rarely, dig-- [A prefix with negative or 

separative force: used tvith verbs, adjectives, and nouns]. The rules with w'Mch 
Nares, Walker, Smart, and other orthoepists sought to govern the pronunciations 
of various words having this prefix as an element have repeatedly been violated 
and usage has established a contrary standard notwithstanding the support of 
Walker, Smart, and Worcester. Smart declared the s unvocal “if the accent, pri- 
mary or secondary, is on the syllable; but if tne next syllable be accented and begins 
with a real vowel (not u) or a vocal consonant, the s is sounded z, unless the word 
is connected with a principal word in which the s is unvocal.” How usage has 
treated this dictum may be noted from the pronunciations of several of the words 
recorded below. Unlisted words in general retain the surd sibilant s sound heard 
in assume, scent, so, etc. 

— disable: dis-e^U; dis-a'bP. Walker, Smart, & Wr., diz-e'bP, so also disabled* 
disablement. See nis-. — disarm: dis-drm'i; dis-arm'2. Walker, Smart, & Wr., 
diz-drm^b so also disarmament, disarmed, disarmer, disarn^ing. See ms-. — 
disaster: chz-os'tari; di§-as''ter2. Walker, Smart, & Wr. diz-as'tari, so ^so disas- 
trous, disastrously, disastrousness. See ms-.— disband: dis-band'i; dis-bSnd'®. 

g: Hrt, Ape, f5.t, tare, fast, wh^t, gll; m6, get, prey, f6m; hit, ice; i=g; !=§; gd, n6t, 6r, w6n, 



ZS5 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


diphthong 

disdain 


1: a = final; l = habit; olgle; au = out; oil; ifl — feud; (Shin; go; D = sing; thin, ttiis. 


Walker, Smart, &, Wr. diz-band'i, so also disbanded, disbanding, disbandment. 
See DIS-. — disburse: dis-burs'i; dfs-bfirs'2. Walker diz-burs'i; Wr. diz-bnrs'i, so 
also disbursement, disburser. See ms-. 

discern: di-zurn'^; di-sem'^; not dis-urn'^, Walker & PTr., so also dis- 
cerner, discernible, discerning, discernment [To see apart from other objects]. 
See DIS-. [physical training]. 

discipline: dis'i-plin^; dls'i-pUn^ — ^the c is silent [Mental, moral, and 
disclaim: dis-klem'^; dis-clam'-; not dis-klaim'^ [To deny; disown]. 

disclose: dis-kloz'^; dis-elos'^ [To lay bare]. — disclosure: dis-klo'snr^; 

dls-el6'zhtir2. See S. 

discobolus: dis-keb'o-lus^; dls-e6b^o-lus^ [L. discxisHhrower]. 
discolor: dis-kuror^; dls-col'or^ [To change the color of], 
discomfort: dis-kum'fdrt^; dls-com'fort^. 

discount (v. & n.): dis-kaunt'^; dls-count'^. The distinction noted in 

the position of the_ stress in the verb and noun is a dictionary distinction not ob- 
served in commercial usage. See absent. 
discourse (v. & n,): dis-kors'^; dls-cors'^ [Talk; conversation]. 

Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear. Shaeespe.\re Venus and Adonis 1. 145. 

discourteous: dis-kur'ti-us^; dls-ehr'te-tis^. In Townsend Young’s edi- 
tion of Walker’s Dictionary (1859) the reader is informed that court in courteous, 
discourteous, &c., is justly falling into its normal sound, korte, among the polite.” 
By the earlier leidcographers this word was pronounced various ways. Bailey 
(1732), Johnson (1755), and Ash (1775) indicated discour'teous; Perry (1777) noted 
dis-kurt'i-usi; Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791), dis-kur'dhusi ; Jones (1798) and 
Reid (1S44), dis-kur'ti-us^; Fulton & Knight (1802), dis-kurt'yus^; Jameson (1827), 
dis-kor'ti-us^; Knowles (1835) and Smart (1840), dis-kort'yusi [Not polite], 
discovery: dis-kuv'er-i^; dis-cov'er-y^. See 0. 
discreet: dis-krit'^; dis-eret'^ [Wise; judicious]. Compare discrete. 
discrepance: dis-krep'ans^; dfs-crSp'an^^^ Standard, C., E., & W.; I. 

dis'krep-ansi; M. dis'kri-pans^; St. dis-krep'ans^; Wr. dis'kre-pansi. The earlier 
lexicographers, from Bailey (1732) to Reid (1844), also indicated the stress on the 
first syllable which the English retain to-day. Perry (1777) & Samuel Maunder 
(1830) shifted the stress to the second syllable, where it is now indicated by modern 
American dictionaries [A difference]. 

discrepancy: dis-krep'on-si^; dls-crSp'an-gy^. I. dis'krep-an-si^; Wr. 
dis'kra-pan-sik Murray & Stormonth indicate the stress on the first syllable as al- 
ternative [A disagreement between things compared or contrasted], 
discrepant: dis-krep'ent^ or dis'kn-pant^; dls-erSp'ant^ or dis'cre-pant^. 
discrete: dis-krit'S* dis-cret'^. Bailey (1732), Ash (1775), and Sheridan 

(1780), stressed the first syllable, as does also the Imperial, but Johnson (1755), 
Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), and Scott (1797) noted 
the stress upon the last syllable, as do all modern dictionaries. [Not connected], 
discretion: dis-kre^'an^; dis-erSsh'on^ [Prudence; judgment], 
dlscretive: dis-kri'tiv^; dls-ere'tiv^. Sheridan (1780) & Knowles (1835), 

dis'kn-tivi [Distinct or separate]. 

disdain: dis-den'^; <hs-dan'^. Walker, Smart, & Wr. diz-den'^, so also 
disdainable, disdainful, disdainfully, disdainfulness. See nis- [To regard 
with contempt]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; fgll, rple, cflre, biit, btlm; 511, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this- 
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disease: diz-iz'^; dl§-e§'^ [A morbid condition due to improper functioning 

of the organa]. ® 

disgorge: dis-gerj'^; dfs-gorg'^. Walker & Wr. diz-gerj'b so also disgorge- 
ment, disgorger, etc. See dis- [To throw out], 

disgrace: dis-gres'^; dls-grag'^. Walker, Smart, & Wr. diz-gres'^, so also 
disgraceful, disgracefully, disgracefulness, disgraeer. See dis- [A condition 
of reproach and dishonor]. 

disguise: dis-goiz'^: dfs-gis'^. Walker, Smart, & Wr. diz-gaiz'^, so also 
disguised, disguisedly, disguisedness, disguiser, disguising. See dis- [To 
change the appearance of]. 

disgust: dis-gust'^; dfs-gtist'^. Walker, Smart, & Wr. diz-gust'b so also 
disgustful, dlsgustfuliy, disgustfulness, disgusting, disgustingly, disgust- 
ingness. See DIS- [To cause aversion to]. 

dish: di^^; dish^. [A vessel for serving food]. See I. 

dishabille: dis'VbiF or -bil'^; (ife'^a-biF or -bil'^. Standard, C., M., St, & 

if. indicate the first; E., I., & Tfr. note the second. See dis- [Undress]. 

Dishan: doi'^an^; di'shSin^ [Bible], 
dishevel: di-^ev'eP; di-shSv'SP [To disarrange], 

Oishon: doi'^en^; di'sbbn- [Bible], 

dishonest: dis-en'est^; (hs-bn'est^. Walker & Wr. diz-en'ist^; Smart, 
diz-en'estb so .also dishonestly, dishonesty. See dis- and H. 

dishonor: dis-an'ar^; dis-5n'or®. TTaZA:er & Tl^r. diz-en'arb so also dis- 
honorable, dishonorableness, dishonorably. See dis- and H. 

disintegrate: dis-in'ti-gret^; dJs-ln'te-grat^. Wr. diz-in'ti-gret^, so also 
disintegrated, disintegration, disintegrative, disintegrator, etc. See dis-. 

disinterested: dis-in'tar-es^-ed^; dls-in'ter-^t-$d^. Perry (177 T), dis- 

in-tuT-est'ed^; TfaZfcer, Smart, & Wr. diz-in'ter-est-edb so also disinterestedly, 
disinterestedness. See dis-. 

disjoin: dis-jein'^; dls-jbin'^. Walker & Wr. diz-jein'^. See dis-. 

disjoint: dis-joint'^; di^-jbint'^. Walker & TFr. diz-jeint'b so also dis- 
jointed, disjointedly, disjointedness, disjointly. See dis-. 

disjunctive: dis-juigk'tiv^; dis-jtine'tiv^. Walker & TFr. diz-juqk'tiv^, so 
also disjunctively. See dis-. 

dislike: dis-laik'^; dis-lik'-. Walker & Wr. diz-lcdk'^ See dis-. 

dislodge: dis-lej'^; dis-15dg'-. Walker & Wr. diz-lej'^, so also dislodg- 
ment. See dis-. 

disloyal: dis-loi'aF; dIs-15y'aP. Walker & Wr. diz-lei'aB, so also dis- 
loyally, disloyalty. See dis-. 

dismal: diz'mal^; dl§'maP [Gloomy, also gloomy feelings]. 

dismantle: dis-man'tB; dis-m2,n'tP. Walker & Wr. diz-man'tB, so also 
dismantled, dismantling. See dis-. 

dismast: dis-mast'^; dis-m^t^, Standard, €., M., W., & Wt.\ E. dis- 

raost^'i; J. & St. dis-mast'i; Tfr, diz-mast'i. The pronunciation dis-roosVi found 
favor with the earlier lexicographers and v'as indicated by Perry in 1777. See 
ask; dis-. 


2: art, Ape, f4t, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me, gAt, prey, f6rn; hit, icc; i=e; i=e; gO, ndt, 6r, wOn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED dissemble 

final; I == habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; dhin; go; g = sinff; thin, Hiig 


dismay: dis-me'^; dis-ma'^. Walker &, TFr. diz-me'\ so also dismayed, 
dismayedness. See dis-. 

dismember: dis-memlDari; dis-mSm'ber^; Walker, Smart, & TFr. diz- 
mem'barb so also dismembered, dismembering, dismemberment. See dis- 
[To separate limb from limb]. 

dismiss: dis-mis'S* dls-mfs'-. Walker & TFr. diz-mis'^, so also dismissal, 
dismission, dismissive. See dis- [To send away]. 

dismount: dis-maimt'^; dis-mount'^; Walker & Wr. diz-maunt'^ See dis-. 

disoblige: disVblaij'^; dis"o-b]ig' 2 — pronunciation uniformly indi- 
cated by modern dictionaries and also by the earlier lexicographers, of w^hom only 
Peny (1777) indicated dis^o-bllj' as the best usage of his time. Sheridan (1780) 
and Walker (1791) noted it as alternative. See obuge. 

disorder: dis-er'dar^; dis-or'der. Walker & Wr. diz-er'dari so also dis- 
ordered, disorderly, etc. See dis-. rc. 

disown: dis-on'^; dls-on'^. Walker & Wr. diz-on'^, so also disownmeut. 
dispatch: dis-pacili'i ; dfs-pach'^— the historic spelling traced by Dr. 

Alurray to Bishop Tunstall’s “ Letters to Henry (quoted in “ Ellis Original 

Letters,” ser, I, i, 134) written in 1517. See despatch. 

dispossess; dis"pe-zes'i; dls"p5-§Ss'2; not dis'p6z-esi nor dis'pez-esh 

dispossession: dis^'pe-ze^'an^; dis"p6-sgsh'on2; not dis^'pez-e^'anh 

disputable: dis'piu-ta-bP or dis-piu'ta-bP; dis'pu-ta-bP or dis-pu'ta-bP. 
The first is indicated by Standard, M., St., W., & Wr.; the second by C' E & I 
Of the earlier le:dcographers, Buchanan (1752), Entick (1764), Sheridan (1780)! 
Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 0802) 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849) 
indicated the stress on the first syllable; but Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755) Johnston 
(17G4). Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), and Perry (1777) noted it on the^4cond 
of being controverted], 

disputant: dis'piu-tantS* dfs'pu-tant^. I. dis'piut-anti; St. dis'piu-taut^. 

disqualify: dis-kwell-foii; dis-kwal'i-fys. Sheridan (1780) and Enfield 

(1807) indicated dis-kwal'i-foii [To debar legally]. 

Disraeli: diz-re'h^; dl§-ra'li 2 - sometirnes erroneously indicated diz-ri'h^ 

[Eng. statesman and novelist (1804-81)]. 

disrobe: dis-rob'i;dls-rob2. Walker &Wr. diz-rob'^, so also dlsrober^SeeDis-. 
disruption: dis-rup'^anS' dls-rup'shon^. Walker & Wr. diz-rup'^ani 

See DIB-. 


dissect: di-sekfc'^; dl-sSet'^ [To cut apart in order to examine] 
disseize: dis-siz'^; dls-sez''^ [To dispossess], 
disseizin: dis-si'zm^j dis-se^zin^ [Unlawful entry], 
dissemble: di-sem'bP; (11-86111031* [To make pretense of; feign], 

WTien late I attempted your pity to move. 

Why seemed you so deaf to my prayers? 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love. 

But — why did you kick me downstairs? 

John P. Kemble The Panel act 1, sc. 1. 

2: wolf, dft; bdbk, boot; fuU, rqle, cUre, bUt, httm; 6U, bdy; go, ^em; ipk; than, ttiis. 
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doctrinaire 
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1 : artistic, lat, f&re; fast; get, pr§y; Mt, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rflle; but, bOrn; 


dissilient: dis-sil'i-ent^; dis-sii'i-Snt^ — ^umformly indicated by modern 
dictionaries and by Perry (1805) and Smart (1840). The form dis-siiVanth for- 
merly used, was indicated by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jameson (1S27), and 
Knowles (1835) [Bursting as the pod of a plant]. 

dissociate: di-so'^-et^; di-s6'shi-at^. Compare associate, 

dissolute: dis'o-liut^; dis'o-lut^; not -lutb See Introductory p. xx, note 9 

[Given to sensuality] . 

dissolve: di-zelv'^j dl-§5lv'2. See nis- [To liquefy], 
dissyllabic: dis^si-lab'ik^; dis"sy-13.b^ie^ [Having two syllables], 
dissyllable: dis-silVbT; dis-syl'a-bP, Standard^ E., W., & Wr.; C. di- 

sil' 6 -bb; I. dis'sd-la-bb; M. di-siTa-b’P; SL dis-sil'la-blh 

Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Perry (1777), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson 
(1827), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849) indicated the stress on the second syllable, 
but Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Knowles (1835) 
stressed the first. The accepted spelling of this word in Eng. is di&yllahle. 

distich: dis'tik^; dls'tie^; 'not disTicTi^ [A term in prosody], 
distillate: dis-til'et^; dis-til'at®. M. & St. disTi-let^ In the United 

States the stress is on the penult [The product of distillation]. 

distrait [Fr.]: dis-tre'^; dis-tra'® [Absent-minded; distracted], 
district: dis'tnkfc^; dls'trict^; not dis'tnk^. 

disunion: dis-yun'yan^; dis-yun'yoJ^^ Standard; C. dis-iun'yan^; E. dis- 
iti'ni-oni; I. cLis-iun'y©n^ J M. dia-yun'iani; SL dis-iu'ni-un^; TF. dis-iiin'ysii^; TFr. dis- 
yiun'yeni. 

Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1^0), and Reid (1844), dis-yiua'yani; Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
and Jameson (1827), dis-iu'ni-uni. See uis-. 

disuse (v.): dis-yuz^; dls-yug'^ cease to use or practise], 
disuse (n.): dis-ytis'^; dis-^qjs'^ [Cessation of use of a tbing], 

ditbyramb; difh'i-ramb^; dlth'y-r?imb^. Standard & W. indicate difli'- 

i-ram^ as alternative; I. di^tld-ramb^ [A wild Greek choric hymn], 

diva: diVe^; diVa^ [A prima donna]. 

divalent: dai-ve'lent^ or div'e-lent^; di-va'lgnt^ or div'a-lSnt^. C., M., & 

Wr. give the last syllable of x-he alternative obscure -lant^ [Ha%'ing a valence of two], 

divan: di-van'^; di-v^n'^; not dui'van^, E. di-vdn'^ [A loimge or lounging 

[branch off], 

divaricate: di-varVket^ or doi-var'i-ket^; di-vSr'i-cat^ or dl-vSx'i-cat^ [To 
diverge: di-VOTj^ or doi-vurj'^j di-verg'- or di-ver^'^. The alternative is 

noted by Dr. Ivlurray as in use in Eng. [To take a different course], 

divergence; di-vur'jens^ or dai-vur'jans^; di-ver^gSng^ or di-ver'geng^. 

The alternative is noted by Dr. Murray as in use in Eng. 

divers: doiVsrz^; di'ver§2. Compare diverse [Several], 

diverse: di-vfe'^; di-vers'^ Standard; C., M., & W. (1909), di-vtirs'^; 

E., I., & St. doi-vurs'i; Wr. dai'vursi. Dr. Murray notes also doi-vurs'^ and doi'- 
vursi as in British usage, the first of which was indicated also by Bailey (1732), 
Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Smart (1836), Goodrich 
(Webster, 1840), and Worcester (1859) [Different; distinct]. 


g: Srt, ape, fit. fare* fist, whg-t, 4 II; m 6 . g 6 t, pr^, fSrn: hit, ice; i=e; I=e; go, n 6 t, 6 r, w 6 n. 
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dlssilient 

doctrinaire 

siwf/; film, ttiis. 


diversion: di-vur'^an^ or doi-vur'^an^; ‘ di-ver'slioii^ or di-ver'shon^ 

[Amusement]. [aside]. 

divert: di-vurt'^ or dcd'vurt\* di-vert'^ or diVert^ [To amuse; also, turn 
divertisement: di-vur'tiz-ment^; di-ver'tis-ment^ [Amusement], 
divertissement [Fr.]: di"var'Tis"mdn'i; di'V^r'Tis"man'2 [Divertisement]. 
Dives: dcd^vlz^; di'ves- [Bible]. 

divest: di-vest'^ or dcd-vest'^; di-v^st'^ or di-vSsU- [To strip or deprive of], 
divestiture: di-[or daHves'ti-dhur^ or -tiur^; di-[or di-jvSs'ti-chur^ or -tur^. 
divide: di-vaid'^; di-vid'^ [To cut or separate into two parts], 
dividend: div'i-dend^; dlv'i-dSnd^ [Aloney divided among a number of 

persons]. 

Divina Commedia: di-vl'na kem-me'di-a^; di-vi'na eSm-me'dI-a- [An 

epic poem by Dante]. 

divinatory: di-vin'a-to-ri^; di-vin'a-to-ry^. Jameson (1827) di-voi'na- 
to-rii; Smart (1S40) div'i-ne-tar-ii [Pert, to prophecy]. 

divine (a., 71., & z;.) : di-voin'^; di-vin'^. See Introductory, page xvi. 
divulge: di-vulj'^ or doi-vulj'^; di-vtilg'^ or di-vtlg'^ [To make known]. 
Dixmude: diks'mii-dd^ or {Fr.) dis^mud'^; diks'mii-de- or {Fr.) dis"mud'^ 

[Belg. town]. 

Dizahab: diz'a-hab^ or doi'zo-hab^; dlz'a-Mb^ or di'za-hab- [Bible], 
dizen: diz'n^ or doi'zn^; dlz'n^ or di'zn^. The first indicates American 

usage; the second, that of the United Kingdom [To deck out]. 

Dmitrieff: dmi'tri-efS* dmftri-Sf^ [Bulg. general]. 

Dnieper: ni^par^; ne'per^ [Rus. river]. 

Dniester: nis'tar^; nesTer^ [Rus. & Aust. river]. 

do: du^; dg^; not do^ as formerly. See quot. [To exert oneself to achieve 

something]. So much one man can do. 

That does both act and know. 

AjfDREW Marvell Upon CromwcU's Return from Ireland. Written in 1650, 
but first printed in 1776. 

That low man seeks a little thing to do. 

Sees it and does it; 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 

Dies ere he knows it. 

Robert Browning A Grammarian^s Funeral. 

docible: des'i-bP; dbg'i-bP — ^so indicated by all modern dictionaries but 
the Imperial, which gives do'si-bli, noted also by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 
Ash (1775), and Perry (1777). By other lexicographers from Sheridan (1780) to 
Craig (1849), the stress was indicated des'i-bP [Capable of being taught]. 

docile: deshP or do'soil^; dbg'iP or do^gil^. The first indicates American 

usage; the second, that common to British speech. Buchanan (1757) gave do'siP, 
which Standard & C. note as permissible [Easy to manage]. 

doctor: dok'ter^; dSc'tdr^. 

doctrinaire: dek'^tri-nar'^; d6e*'tri-n4r'2 theorist]. 


* 2: w^lf, dft; bobk, boot; full, r^le, cllre, bfit, bbrn; 5iJ, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, tbis. 
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doctrinal: dek^tn-nel^ or (Eng.) dec-trai'naB; dSe'tri-naP or (Eng.) d5€- 

tri'nais. 

Docus: do'kns^; do'ctis^ [Apocrypha]. — Dodai: do'doi or do'di-oi^; do'di 

or d6Ma-I2 [Bible]. — Bodanim: do'da-nim or _do-de'mmi; do'da-nfm or doda'nims 
[Bible]. — Dodau: dod'i-Qi; dbd'a-u* [Douai Bible]. — Dodavah: dd'de-va or ded's- 
va^; do'da-va or dbd'a-va^ [Bible]. — JDodo: dd''doi; do'do^ [Bible]. 

Dodoens: do-duns'^; do-dgns'^ [Dutch botanist (1517-85)]. 

Dodonseus: doMo-ni'us^; doMo-ne'ils^. Same as Dodoens. 
doe: do^; do^ [A female deer]. 

Doeg: do'eg^; do'Sg- [Bible]. 

does: duz^; d6§^; never dtiz^ [Accomplishes]. 

dog: deg^; d6g^ Standard (1893 & 1903), 0., E., I., M.', SL, W,, & Wr. — 

indicated also by Perry & Walker; 7tQt degi, Standard (1913). 

Phoneticists indicate that the sound of the o should be medial between the o in 
“not” and in “nor,” and give such words as “orange” and “soft” to indicate it. 
Dr. March analyzed it as approximating to o in “cob,” “not,” “ sob,” etc. See accost. 

doge: doj^; dog^ [A chief magistrate of Venice], 
dogged (a.); deg'ed^; dSg'Sd^ [Like a dog; persistent], 
dogged (pp.): degd^; dQgd^ [Followed or pursued persistently], 
doggerel: deg'er-eB; dog'er-^l-. Pronounced by Perry, Knowles, Smart, 

and Reid three syllables as here, but by Sheridan, Walker, Jones, Fulton & Knight, 
and Jameson deg'raP [W’eak and trivial verse]. 

dogma: dog'ma^; dSg'ma-; not deg'mak See accost; dog [A religious 

doctrine] . 

dolce [It.]: doLdhe^; doVche^ [Sweetly; a direction in music]. — dolce far 

niente [It.]: dbl'dhe far nl-en'te^; dol'che far ni-en'te2 [Literally, sweet idleness]. 

'DoUinger: durii 3 “ar^; dlll'ing-er- [Ger. diwne (1799-1890)]. 
dolman: dol'manS* dSl'man- [A woman^s mantle or a Turkish garment], 
dolmen: del'men^; dSl'm^n- [A single^chambered stone buriahplace]. 
dolor* dolour: do'ler^; do^r-. Now seldom spoken, and, being chiefly 

an ecclesiastical and a literary word, the pronunciation varies. According to its 
earliest form doloure, from the Old French dolor, the pronunciation was dul ar , 
a pronunciation that survives in several Eng dialects, as indicated by the speUings 
dullah (Suffolk), dvllar (Essex), and duller (Cumberland and Norfolk). ^ „ 

Recorded in Phillips’ “New World of Words” (1706) as Dolour, Pain, Grief, 
Sorrow, AtBiction, Torment, Anguish,” the word was then deemed archaic. 

The pronunciation first indicated gave the first o as short, and placed the stress 
after the Z— dePer^; this was noted by Bailey (1732), Johnston (1764), Entick (1764), 
Nares (1784), and Elphinstone (1786). But the majority of the lexicographers re- 
corded the 0 as long and stressed — dofiar; this was the usage as indicated by Johnson 
(1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1840), and is that of the modern dictionaries. 

Dolores: do-Io'riz^; do-lo'reg^ [A feminine personal name]. 

doloroso: doTo-ro'so^; doTo-rd'so^ [It., plaintive; softly : direction in music]. 

2: Srt, Spe, f3.t, fare, fast, whg^t, ^11; m6, get, prey, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I=e; go, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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doctrinal 

donative 


1: 3 = final; i = habit; aisle; aii = out; oil; iu = feud; (Jhin; go; 0 = sing; thin, tiiis. 


dolorous: deFo-rus^; dolo-rus^, Standard; C. & Wr. del a-rus^; E. del - 

ur-usi; I. do'iur-usi; M. del'o-rasi; deFo-rus^; W, del^ur-as^. Townsend Young, 
in his edition of Walker’s Dictionary (1S59), said: “I should prefer the accent on 
the second syllable, as in sono'rous. As marked by Walker, it is a ^ile cacophony, 
but it has, I believe, all the poets on its side.” 

[“Full of grief, sorrow, or pain.” Blount Glossographia, s. v. 16561. 

domain: do-men' do-man'- [A region under rule or influence], 
dome: dom^; dom^. See O and Introductory, p. x. 

Domenichino: do-me"ni-ki'no^; do-me"nl-€i'no2 [It. painter (1581-1641)]. 

Domesday: dumz'de"^ or domz'de"i; doms'da"- or domg'da"^ [A book 

containing the land^survey of England in 10S6J. 

domestic: do-mes'tik^; do-mSs'tie^. Walker (1806) states that Kenrick 

in his “Rhetorical Dictionary” (1773) marked the word as if pronounced dom'- 
estick. See Walker, “A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary,” note 547. 

Domett: dem'et^; dom'St^ [Eng. family name]. 

domical: do'mi-kaP; do'mi-cal-, Standard & C.; E. & 1. dom'ik-oP; M. 
d6‘'mi-kai^; IF. domfi-kaP; TIV. dem'i-kaP IDomedikeJ. 

domicile: dem'i-siP or -saiP; ddm'i-gil- or -sil^; L do'mi-saiP. Dr. Mur- 

ray gives damfi-saib as alternative [Dwelling]. 

domine: dem'i-ni^; ddm'I-ni^, (7., E., M., St., W., & Wr.\ Standard 

do'nu-niS noted also by C. & W. as alternative [A clergyman]. 

Dominic: dem'i-nik^; dSm'i-nlc^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. 
D. Sw. Dominicus: do-mi'ni-kusi; d6-mi'ni-ci;s2; Fr. Dominique: d6"mi''nik'i; 
do'^mi'^nlk^s; it. Domenico: do-rae'ni-koi ; do-mg'nl-co^; Lat. Dominicus: do- 
min'i-kusM do-minfi-€tis2; Pg. Domingos: do-mln'gosi;^o-min'g6s2; Sp. Domingo: 
do-min'goM do-min''go2. 

Dominical: do-min'i-keP; do-mln'i-cS-P [Relating to Christ; as, the 

Dominical gospels]. ^ [founded in 1215]. 

Domiaican: do-min'i-ken^; do-mln'i-can^ [A member of a religious order 

dominie: dem'i-ni^ or d5'mi-m^; dSm'I-ni^ or do'mi-ni^ [1. A schoolmaster. 
2. A domine]. Compare domine. 

domino: dem'i-nob* ddm'i-no^ [1. A small oblong piece used in playing 

a game of matching. 2. A mask]. 

Domitian: do-mi^'i-an^; do-mlsh'i-an^ [Rom. emperor (51-96)]. 
Domremy: den"ra-mi'^; d6n"re-my'2 village where Joan of Arc was 
dona [Sp.]; do'nya^; do'nya^ [Lady; madam]. 

Donald: den'eld^; dbn'ald^ [A masculine personal name]. 

donate: do'net^ or do-net'^; do'nat^ or do-nat'^. Standard, C., E., W., & 

Wr. indicate the first; St. notes tho second; I. don'et^; M. do-net^ [To bestow as a gift]. 

Donati: do-nd'tl^; do-na'tP [It. astronomer (1826-73)]. 

donative: den'a-tiv^; d5n'a-tlv^ Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry 

(1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jame- 
son (1827), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849). The o was indicated long 
by Sheridan (1780), Knowles (1835), Webster (1828), and Goodrich (Webster, 1847): 
do'ne-tiv^ [Of the nature of a donation]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bobk, boot; f^U, ri|le, cfire, biit, bfiirn; 6il, bdy; go, item; iok; thin, this. 
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dough 

1 : artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, 6r; full, rfiile; but, bum; 
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done: dxm^; don^ [Past participle of do. Completed]. Formerly rimed 
•with “bone.'’ See quotation. 


With angry teeth he hltes him to the bone. 

And this dog smarts lor what that dog has done. 

Fieluing Tom Thumb the Great act 1, sc. 5. 
Donegal: denVgoi'^ or den'i-geP; d5n'e-gaP or d5n'e-gal^^ — the e as in “val- 
ley,” not as in “ eel” [Ir. county]. [pare John. 

Don Giovanni: den jo-van'm^; d5n go-van'nP [Opera by Mozart]. Com- 
Donizetti: d5"m-dzet'tP; do'^m-dzSt'tP [It. composer (1797-1848)]. 
donjon: dun'jen or don'jen^; don'jon or ddn'jon^. Standard, C,, M., TF., 

& TVr. indicate the first; I. iSi. note the second; E. den'^jun^ [The keep of a me- 
dieval castle], 

Don Jose: denho-se'^; d5nho-se'2 [luByron^s “Don Juan,” the hero’s father]. 
Don Juan: den ju'an or don hwdn'^; dSnjn'an or don hwiln^ [Poem by Byron]. 

donkey: deri'ki^ or dug'ki^; dhn'ky^ or don'ky-. C. prefers the latter. 
Dr. Murray notc^a this as a recent word, and cites Grose’s “Diet, of the Vulgar 
Tongue” (17S5) as first recording it. 

Donne: dun^ or, rarely, den^; don^ or, rarely, ddn^ [Eng. divine; founder 

of metaphysical school of verse (lo73-1631j]. 

Don Quixote: den kwiks'at or {Sp.) don ki-ho'te^; d5n kwlks'ot or (Sp.) 

don kl-h 6 't §2 [The hero of Cervantes’s romance of the same name]. See qtiexotic. 


doom: diim^; doom^ [Fate]. See O. 

door: der^ or dor^; dbr^ or dor^. Dr. Murray and the “Encyclopcedic 

Dictionary” indicate|the first; the second is noted by all other modem dicuonanes, 
and is a survival of a local pronunciation formerly heard in Northern England. 
The modern form of the word is traced to 17th century literature. In Old English 
the forms •were duru and dor; in Middle Eng. these became dor and dore, dur and 
dure. Bunyaa used dore in “Pilgrim’s Progress,” ii, 12 U<>St). Altho door super- 
seded dorg, the new form retained the pronunciation of the old. Dr. Murray thinks 
that the “current pronunciation may be a retention of that evidenced for lUth c. 
dore by quot. 1593,” cited below: 

Speake witb me, pitty me, open the dore, 

A Begger begs, that neuer begg'd before. 

Shakespeare Richard 11. act v, pc. 3 [First Folio Edition 16231. 


Tn the “Merry Wives of Windsor” (act iii, sc. 5) Shakespeare used the spelling do^e 
(1595). The form door has been traced to John Trapp's “Commentanea on the 
Scriptures— The Pentateuch.” issued in 1650. The pronunciation dor, altho retained 
by modern dictionaries, is now archaic See O. 

Dophkah: def’kaB dSf’ka^ [Biblel — Dor; der^; dor- [Bible]. 

Dora: do're^; do'ra^ [Diminutive of Dorothea, Eudora, and Theodora], 
Dorat: do’Ta^^; do^'^ra''^ [Fr. poet (1734-80)]. 

Dorcas: dor'kas^; dor'eas^ [Bible]. 

Dordogne: der^do'nya^; dor^do'nye^ [Fr. department and river]. 

Dor6: do’Te'^ do"re'2 painter (1833-83)]. 


doree: do'ri^; do're^. Standard, /., St., & T7.; C. & Wr. do-ri'^; E. & M. 

dor'i^ [A golden-yellow fish; the John»dory]. f 


2 : art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me, g€t, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i-g; go, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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1; a = final; 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


done 

dough 


— habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud;dhin; go; D = sing?; thin, this. 


Doria: doTi-a^; do'ri-a-; not der'i-a^ [Genoese liberator (1468-1560)]. 
Doric: der'ik^; dbr'ic^ [Gr. order of architecture]. 

Dorinda: do-rin'da^; do-rin'da^ [A feminine personal name]. 

Doris; der'is^ or do 'ns S’ der'is^ or do'ris^ [1. In Gr. myth, a sea^goddess, 

mother of the Nereids. 3. A feminine personal name]. 

Dorothea; der^o-thi'a^; d 6 r" 0 “the'a 2 [A feminine personal name]. Dan. 
D. G. d5"’ro-tc'ai; do^ro-te'a^; Fr. Dorothee; do'^ro^te'i; de^ro'^tg'^; it. Sp. Dorotea: 
db'*'ro-te'aJ ; d0"ro-tg'a*; Sw. Dorothea: dd^'ro-ti'a^ ; d6"ro--te'a2. 

Dorymenes: do-rim'i-nizS do-rym'e-neg^ [Apocrypha]. — Doryminus: 

do-rimfi-ntrs^ ; do-rjhn'i-nus^ [Douai Bible]. — Dositheiis: do-sidiVus^; do-sith'e-us^ 
[Apocrypha]. 

dost: dusts dost^ [Solemn or archaic form of doest, 2d per. pres, indie, of 
Dostoyefsky; d 0 s"to-yef'ski^; d5s"to-y6f'sky2 [Rus. novelist (1822-81)], 
dot: [Fr.] det^; dSt^ — contrary to analogy, the t in this word is not silent 

[Dowry]. 

Dotdea: do-ti'aS do-te'a^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. Dotea{. 
dotage: do'tij^; do'tag^ [Feebleness due to age], 
dotard: do'terdS do'tard^; not det'ard^ [One in his dotage], 
dote: dots d5t- [To be excessively fond of]. 

Do tea: do-ti'eS do-te'a^ [Apocrypha, margin]. [of do] 

doth: duthS doth^ [Solemn or archaic form of doeth, 3d pers. pres, in^c, 
Dothaim: do'-Qii-imS do'tha-fm^ [Douai Bible]. 

Dothan: do'thanS do'than^ [Bible]. 

Douai: du"e'S du^a'^ [Fr. town famous as a chief seat of Roman Catholic 
learning (156S-i793)]. 

Douaumont: du" 6 "m 0 h'^; du"o"m 6 h '2 [Fr. fort in vicinity of Verdxm]. 
Douay: du"e'^; du"a '2 [Variant of Douai]. 

double entendre [Fr.]: du'bl dh"tdh'drS' du'bl ^''tah'dr^ [Corruption of 

DOUBLE entente]. [with a double meaning]. 

double entente [Fr.]: du'bl ah"taht'^; du'bl an"taht'^ [A word or phrase 
doubloon: dub-lun'^ or du-blun'^; dub-loon'^ or du-bloon'- [Span. coin], 
douce: dusS’ duQ^* daus^. See douse [Sober: a Scotticism]. Burns 

wrote: For now I’m grown sae cursed do wee 

I pray an' ponder butt the house. Letter to James Tail 1. 19. 

douceur [Fr.]: du"suT'S du"9ilr'^ [A gratuity; sweetening], 
douche: du^^; dugh^ [A current of water]. 

Doudney; diud'mS dud'ny® [Eng. family name: a corruption of Fr. 

Dieu donnS}. See Beauchamp. 

Dougal: du'gaP; du'gaP [A Celtic personal name], 
dough: doS do^; not duf^ [Flour ready for baking]. 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, ri|le, cflre, bikt, bftrn; dil, b6y; to, tern; iok; thin, this. 
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doughty: dau'ti^; dou'ty^ [Brave]. 

Douglas: dug'las^; diig'las^ [Scot, family name]. 

Doukhobortsi: du^'ko-bort'si^; du^'ko-bort'si^ [Rus. spirit:='wrestlers: a 

sect of reformers]. 

Doumergue: du"marg'^; du^'merg'^ [Fr. statesman; President 1924- ]. 

douse: daus^; dous^ [A sudden plunge into, or drench with, water], 
dove^ (n.); duv^; dov^ [A pigeon]. 

dove^ (t\): dov^; dov^ [Did dive: a colloquialism]. See dive. 

down: daun^; down^; not daun^ in any of its meanings. 

doyen [Fr.]: dei'an^ or {Fr,) dwa^yah'^; d5i'en or {Fr.) dwa"'yS,h'2 [A dean]. 

Drachenfels: dra'nen-fels^; dra'nSn-fSls^ [Ger. mount]. 

drachm: dram^; dr^m^. Same as dram. 

drachma: drak'ma^; drSle'ma^ [Gr. coin]. 

Draco; dre'koi; dra'co^ [Gr. legislator]. 

draft: draft draft 2 . See ask. Spelled also draught but pronounc^ 

drag {v. & 71.): drag^; drS.g^ [Pull; haul]. 

dragoon: dre-gun'^; dra-gdon'^ [A cavalry soldier]. 

drain: dren^; dran^ [Draw away; also, that which draws away]. 

drake: drekS* drak^ [A male duck]. 

dram: dram^; drtim^ [A unit of weight]. 

drama: drd'ma^; dra'ma^^ — ^the pronunciation uniformly indicated by 
modem dictionaries. Walker (1791) noted dram'mai or dre'mab preferring the first, but 
usage has varied: Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Scott 
(1797),Enfierd (1^7), Smart (1840), Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864) indicated dram'ak 
Bailey (1732), Johnston (1764), Entick (1764), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Nares 
(1784), Walker (1791) , Fulton & Knight (1802), Reid (1844), Craig (1S49), and Worces- 
ter (1859) noted dre^'ma^. The modern pronunciation drd'mei was indicated by 
Jameson (1827) and Ivnowles (1835) (A play for presentation on a stage]. 

dramatic: dro^mat^ik^; dra-mS-t'ic^. 

dramatist: dram^a-tist^; drdm'a-tlst^. 

drape: drep^; drap- [To cover, as with a cloth]. 

draught: draft^; draft^. Same as draft. Compare ask. 

draughts: drafts^; drafts^ [Eng, name for the game of checkers], 

draw: dro^; dra^; not drorh 

drawers: dre'arz^; dra'erg^; not droz^, 

dray: dre^; dra^; not drai^ [A wagon]. 

dread: dred^; drSd^ [Fear]. 

dream: dnm^; drem^ [Mental disturbance during sleep]. 

Dresden: drez'den^ or {Ger.) drez'den^; drSg'dSn^ or {Ger.) dr§§'dSn® [Capi- 
tal of Saxony]. 


2: art, S,x>e, fit, fare, fast, what, Prfiy* fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=5; gS, ndt, or, win. 
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1:0 = final; i = habit; aisle; an = out; oil; lii = feud; dhin; go; o = sing’, 'Qiin, this. ® 

Dreyfus: dre"fus'^;dre"fus'2[Fr.soldierfalselyacciisedoftreac}iery(1859- )]. 
Drina: dri'na^; dri'na^ [River in Bosnia], 
drive: draiv^; driv^ [To urge forward]. 

drivel: drivl^; driv'P [Senseless talk]. ^^2 1649 ] 

Drogheda: dre'm-da^; drd'He-da^ [Ir. town taken by Cromwell/ Sept! 
drollery: droFar-i^; drol'er-y2 — three syllables please [Humor]. 

dromedary: dr um'i-de-n^ or drem'i-de-n^; drom'e-da-ry^ or dr5mVda-ry 2 . 

Of the lexicographers, from Bailey’s time (d. 1742) to the present day. only Sheridan 
(1780) and Smart (1840) indicated the second. 

drone: dron^; dron- [Dull buzzing soimd]. 
droop; drup^; droop ^ [To hang down], 
drop: drepi; drSp^ [A small quantity of liquid]. 

dross: dres^; drds^ Standard (1893), C., E.j M., St., W. (1890), & TFr.; 

IF. (1909) gives the 0 the sound it has in "soft”; Standard (1915) gives it the soiind 
it has in "sort” [Anything impure or worthless]. 

drought: draut^; drout^; not drouth^ [Dry weather]. 

drouth: drauth^; drouth^. Variant form of drought. 

drove (n. & v.): drov^; drOv^. See grove, love, move. 

drown : draun^ ; drown^. — drowned ; draund^,* dround^ Vulgarly draun'ded^. 

Drusilla: dru-sika^; dru-sll'a^ [A Bible and feminine personal name] Fr 
Drusille: dru"ziFi; dni"§il'2; Ger. DrusiUe: dru-zil'ei; dry-sil'eS; It. drQ- 25 l'lai; dru- 

[dryades; droi'a-dlzi; dry'a-des* 

dryad: droi'ad^; dry'ad^ [In Gr. myth, a woodland nymph]. Plural 
dubiety: diu-boi^i-tP; dti-bi'e-ty^ [Doubtfulness], 
dubious: diuln-usi; du'bi-tis^ [Doubtful]. 

Du Boisgobey: dii bwa"go"be'^; dii bwa"go"be'2 [Pr. novelist (1821-?91)]. 
Dubuque: du-biuk'S* du-buk'^ [A county and city of Iowa]. 

Ducas: du"kd^^; dii^ca'® [Fr. family name], 
ducat: duk'at^; diic'at^; not diu'kat^ [Coin]. 

Du Chaillu; du ^ha"yu'^; du gha^yii'^ [Fr.=*Am. explorer & author (1835- 
Duchesne: du^^en'^; du'^ghen'^ [Fr. historian (1584-1640)]. ^ , 

ductile: duk'tili; dtic'til^; not duk'toiP; nor duk'td^ [That can be dra^ 
Dudevant: dii'^da-vah^^; diiMe-vah'^ [Fr. author (1804-76)]. 

Dudia: diu'di-a^; du^di-a^ [Douai Bible]. 

due: diuS* du^ [pwing]. Compare dew. 

duena [Sp.]: du-e'nya^* dy-g'nya^ [A duenna]. 

duenna [Sp.j: diu-en'ab* dti-SnV [An elderly female attendant or guardian]. 

Dugald: du'gald^j du'gald^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Duguesclin: du"ge*Tdah'i; du''ge"clah'2 [Fr. warrior (1314?-80)]. 

2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bfi&t; fqll, rple, cttre, biit, bhm; dii, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, Sr; full, rfile; but, bCrrn; 
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duke: diuk'; dak'; wi duk^An Eng. peer], [bittersweet], 

dulcamara: dTjrkd-me'r 0 i;dQl*^€a-ma'ra^. K. dulk-a-md'ra^ [A plant, the 
dulcimer: dul'si-mar^; dlil'Qi-mer^ [Musical instrument], 
dulia: diu-lai'e^ or diti'li-a^; du-Ii'a^ or du'll-a^. Standard, C., M., St., &. 

W. indicate the first; E.,L,& Wr. note the second [The veneration of saints and angels]. 
Dulwich: dulhj or -idh^; dul'ij or dtirich^ — the w is silent [Eng. town], 
duly: diu'h^; du'ly^ — ^too frequently, but erroneously, as if written dooly, 
Duma: du'ma^; du'ma^; not diu'ma^ pElus. elective state council]. 
Dumah: du'ma^; du'ma® [Bible]. [1S24-95]. 

Dumas: dti^md'^; dti^ma'^ [Either of two Fr. authors: (1) 1802-70; (2) 
dumb: dmn^; dhm^ — the h is silent. See B. 

Dumba: dum'ba^; dum'ba^ [Austr, diplomat]. 

dumfounded: dum"faund'id^; dhm*'found'ed^. Sometimes illiterately 
heard dum'^faun-dnrd'i. [buried]. 

Dumfries: dum-fris'^; dilm-fres'^; not -friz'^ [Scot, town where Bums lies 
Duncan: dug'ken^; dhn'can® [Masculine personal name]. 

Dunedin: dun-I'dm^; dto-e'din^ [Seaport of New Zealand]. 
Dunfermline: dun-fer'hn or {Scot.) -furm'lm^; dtin-f6r'lin or (Scot) 

-f€rmfiiu2. Locally, also, dun-fdr'lin^' [boot. town]. 

Dunsinane: dxm‘'si-nen'^; dtin^si-nan'^ [Scot, hill where Macbeth was 

defeated, 1054]. In the following lines the stress is as indicated above: 

Were I frofia Dunf'si-nans' away and clear, 

Proht again should hardly draw me here. Shakespeare Macbeth act v, sc. 3 
duo [It.]: diu'o^; du'o-; not du'o^ [A. duet]. 

duodenum: diu''o-dl'num^; du'^o-de'nhm^ [A part of the small intestine]. 
Duquenne: du'^ken^^; du'''ken'^ [Boer family name]. See the next. 
Duquesne: dii'^ken'^; dii^ken'^ [Fr. admiral (1610-88)]. 

Dura: diu'ra'; du'ra' [Bible]. [and spinal cord], 

dura mater [L.]: diii'ra me'ter^; du'ra ma'ter^ [The envelop of the brain 
Durand^: diu-rand'^; du-rand'^ [Am. painter (1796-1887)]. 

Durand-: du"rdh'^; dii^rah'^ [Fr. author (1842-1902)]. 

Durazzo: du-rdd'zo^; du-rad'zo^ [Albanian seaport]. 

Diirer: diiTar’-; dii'rer^ [Ger. painter (1471-1528)]. 

duress: diuTes or diu-res'^; du'rSs or du-rSs'^. The first indicates modem 

American usage; the second, British usage as noted by Dr. Murray (who gives the 
first as alternative) and Stormonth. Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), Jameson (1827), liiinowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849) indicated 
the first; Bailey (1732) .Webster (1828), and Goodrich (Webster, 1847) noted the second, 
Duse: du'ze^; du'ge^ [It. actress (1861-1924)]. 
dusk: dusk^; diisk® [Twihght]. 


2: art, Spe, fS,t, fare, fast, whgit, all; me, gSt, prgy, fgrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=§; g5, n6t, dr, w6xl. 
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duke 

dysiu-ia 


1:3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iti = fewd; ^in; go; o = smo, thin, this. 


dust: dust^; diist^ [Fine earthy matter borne by the wind]. 

duty: diu'tP; du'ty^; not du'tP. See Introductory, p. xx, note 9. 

Duyckink: daik'iqk^; dvk'ink- [Either of two Am. writers: D) 1S16-78; 

(2) 1S23-G3]. “ ■ “ 

Dvofiik: dvor'sak^; dvbr'zhak^ [Bohemian composer (1841-1904)]. 

dwarf: dworf^; dwarfs [Smaller than others of its kind]. 

dyad: doi'ad^; dy'iid- [A pair of imits]. 

Byak: dai'ak^; dy'^k- [A native of Borneo]. 

By moke: dim'ak^; d^'m'ok- [Eng. family name]. 

dynamic: doi-nam'ik^; dy-nam^ic- [Pert, to motion as the result of force]. 

dynamism: doi'na-mizmS* dy'na-mism^ [A doctrine that aims to explain 

tae phenomena of the universe in terms of force or energy]. 

dynamite: dai'na-mait^; dy'na-mit^. St., & Wr. din'a-mait^ [An ex- 

‘ [power]. 

dynamo: doi^na-mo^; dy'na-mc^ [An electrical machine for generating 

dynasty: dai'nas-tP or din'as-tF; dy'nas-ty- or dln'as-ty^. The first indi- 
cates American usage; the second the usage of Great Britain. Formerly, the Bntish 
lexicographers Perry (1775), ciheridan (1730), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835) noted the first as English usage; but Entiok 
(1704), Elphinston (17815), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), & Reid (1844) 
gave the second [A succession of sovereigns in one Line of family descent]. 


Bynevor: din'i-var^; djn'e-vor^ [Welsh parish <fe castle]. See Belvoir. 
Bysart: dai^zart^; dy'§art- [Scot, borough]. 


dysentery: dis'en-ter-P ; dys'Sn-tSr-y^ — so mdicated by modern diction- 
aries and by Entick (1704), Joimston (1704), Bailey (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan 
(1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840). The stress was placed on the antepenult 
by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Kennck (1773), and Ash (1775), 
di-sen''ter-i^ [A disease of the large intestine]. 


dyspepsia: dis-pep'si- 0 i; d^rs-pSp'si-a^. (7. dis-pep'shiek The pronun- 
ciation dis-pep^'skeh noted as alternative by Standard & W., is now seldom or never 
heard among the educated classes. See dyspepsy [Indigestion]. 

dyspepsy: dis-pep^si^; d;fs-pSp'sy2 — so indicated by modem dictionaries 

and by Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Maimder (1830), Smart (1840), and Goodrich 
(Webster, 1847), The stress was placed on the first syllable by Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles 
(1835), and Reid (1844) [Dyspepsia]. 


dyspnea, dyspnoea: disp-m^'a^; d5fsp-ne'a2 [Asthma]. 

dysuria: dis-iG'n-a^; djfs-yu'ri-a^; not di-sur'i-ak Spelled dysury inEng. 

and pronounced dis'iu-rri; dis'u-ry2. Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), 
Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) indicated dis'u-n^, but Walker (1791), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight ’(1802), Jameson (1827), and Worcester (1859) pre- 
ferred dis'u-rii [DiflScult urinaxion]. 


2: wolf, dfi; bdt>k, boOt; full, rule, cUre, blit, bflim; 611, b6y; go, ^em; ipk; thin, ttds. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, rule; but, b®rn; 


E 


e: In tMs book the English sounds of the letter e are indicated in Key 1 by 

eight symbols: (1) e as in “get.” (2) e as in “prey,” (3) a as in “sergeant,” a as in 
“pear,” (5) n as in “earn,” “fern,” (6) i as in “meet,” (7) i as in “valley, and (S) a as 
in “over.” For a detailed explanation of these symbols see Introductory pp. xv-xix. 
Dr. March computed that the silent e’s, as in gladden, give, are four per cent, of all the 
letters on a common printed page. He explained that most of them were once pro- 
nounced, but in later English silent “e” is used as an orthographic expedient to mark 
the vowel before it as long (compare /ai, /are; met, mete; pin, mne) , or to rnark c,g,s, 
as having the sound of s, j, z; hence, stage, nose. In a page of Enghsh e is much the 
most frequent type. English printers use 6, d, 6, in French words, even when partially 
Anglicized, and e, in words transliterated from strange alphabets. 

When imaccented, the “e” of formal pronunciation often varies m colloquial speech 
toward “i” or “u.” 

Among innumerable speakers . . . the sound of the letter e ... Is converted . . . into a « 
which is itself unaccompanied with any dignity of intention, which makes for mere Ignoble 
thickness and turbidity. For choice, perhaps, “vurry”; “Amurrica,” “ Philadulphla. 
“tuUegram,” “twuddy” (what becomes of “twenty” here is an Ineptitude truly beyond 
any alliteration), and the like, descend deepest into the abyss. It is enough to say of those 
things that they substitute limp, slack, passive tone, for clear, clean, active, tidy tone, and 
that they are typical ... of an immense body of limpness and slackness and cheapness. 

Henry James The Question of Out Speech p. 31 [h. m. &. oo. Ooj. 

Throughout his book Phyfe uses e long, as in “eel,” indiscriminately, and without 
proper regard for the correct value of the symbol. See many unaccented syllables m 
words given in hus work, as delude, demonstrative, demy, depends, etc. None but the 
illiterate pronounce these words dee'lude, dee'monstrative, deemy, deepends, etc. The 
sound of the e in the first syllable of these words is the sound of e in “valley. 


each; ech® [Every one of any number], 
eager; I'gar^; e'ger^ [Ardent to do or to realize], 
eagle: e'gP. 

The strength, keen vision, graceful and powerful flight of the eagle are proverbial, and have 
given to him the title of the king of birds. , , o ^ icon 

James A. H. AIubRay Neic English Dictionary vol. Ill, pt. i, p. 3 [cl. p., Oxford, 1891]. 

Eames: emz^; ams^ [Am. prima donna (1S67- )]. 

Eanes: i'e-nlz^; e'a-nes^ [Apoc.rjT>ha]. 
ear: Ir^; er-; not yur^ [The organ for hearing]. 

earl: urP; erP [A member of the British nobility]. [determined], 

earnest; ur'nest^; er^ngst^. 7. & St. urn'est^; M. ur^nist^ [Zealous and 
earth: tirth^; erth- [The globe on which we dwell]. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

youth, to fortune and to fame unknown; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. ^ x. 

Gray Elegy in a Country Churchyard, The Epitaph. 

easel: I'zB or iz'eB; or eg'SP. The first indicates American usage; the 

second the usage of Great Britain [An artist’s frame to support a pictm'e]. 

east: ist^; est^ [The point where the sun rises], 

eastward: ist^werd^; est'ward^, StandardfC,, M.j & Wr.^ E. ist'werd^; 7., 

Si., & W. ist'wurd^ [Toward the east]. 

2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh?it, all; m€, get, pr§y, fgrn; hit, ice; i==§; i=g; g<i, not, dr, w6n, 
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1; a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iii = feud; <fhin; go; o = sin^; thin, tills. 

eat: it^; et-. Compare ate and beat. 

The preterimperfect tense of eal is sometimes written ate, particularly by Lord Bolingbroke, 
and frequently, and perhaps more correctly, pronounced et, especially in Ireland. 

W-^KER Cntical Pronouncing Dictionary note 229, p. 32 (1791). 

eau de Cologne [Fr.] : o da ko-ldn'^; 6 de eo-lon'- [A perfume or toilet water], 
eautfde^vie [Fr.]: o^^da^vi'^; o^'^^de^ve'- [Brandy]. 

Ebal: i'baP; e'baP [Bible]. — Ebed: Fbed^; e'bgd^ [Bible]. — Ebed^melecli: 

i^bed^ml'lek or s=mel''eki; e'bed«mefig€ or •'mSPee^ [Bibloj. — Ebeh: i'be^; e'bfis [Bible]. 
— Ebenezer: eb"i-ni'zari; Sb"e-ne' 2 er 2 [Bible]. — Eber: i'beri; e'ber^ [Bible]. 

Efoers: e'barz^; e'berg^; not -i'barz^ [Ger. author (1837-98)]. 

Ebez: i'bez^; e'bSz- [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Ebiasaph: i-boi'a-saf^ or i"bi-e'saf^; e-bi'a-sS^P or e^bi-a'siif^ [Bible]. 
Ebionite: ebb-an-ait^ or iT)i-en-ait^; Sb'i-on-it^ or e'bi-on-it^ [A religious 

party of 2d to 4th cent.]. 

Eblis: eb'lis^; Sb'lls- [Moham. devil]. 

ebony: eb'o-m^; Sb'o-ny^ [A variety of hardwood]. 

dbrillade [Fr.]: e"brir'ydd'^; e"briUyM'2, Standard] C. e-bri-lyad'^; E, 

e-bril'ledi; J. i-bril'ledi; TV. e"bri"yad'i; TT'>. e-bril'yadi [The jerking of a horse’s rein 
when he refuses to turn]. 

Ebro: i^bro or (^p.) e'bro^* e'bro or {Sp.) elbro^ [Span, river]. 

Ebron; I'bren^; e'brdn^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Ebronab: eb-ro'nd^ or i-bro'na^; Sb-ro'na^ or e-bro'na- [Bible]. 

ebullient: i-bul'yent^; e-bhl'y^nt^ [Boiling]. 

ebullition: eb^'u-li^'an^; ^b"ti-llsh'on2 [The state of boiling]. 

eburnation: eb^OT-ne^^an^; 6b"tlr-na'shon2, Standard] C. eb-ur-ne'^an^: 
H. & I. i-bur-ne'^eni; AI. i-bur-ne'ifiiani; St. rbur-ne'^uni; W. i^bur-ne'ifiieni 
[Ossification of joint«cartiIage]. 

Eburones: eb"yu-rb'nizS* ^b"yTi-ro'ne§2 [A nation of Belgic Gaul]. 

Ecanus: i-ke'nus^; e-ea'ntis- [Bible]. 

dearth [Fr.]: e"kdr''te'^; e"ear"te'2 [A game of cards]. 

Echatana: ek-bat'a-na^; Sc-bS-t'a-na^ [Apocrypha]. 

Ecce Homo [L.]: ek'si bo'moi; Sc'ge bo'mo^ [Behold the Man! (John 

xix, 5)]. [irregular] 

eccentric: ek-sen'tnk^; Sc-^gnTric^ [Not regulated by central control* 
^ Eccetan: ek'si-tan'; Se'ge-t&a^ [Douai Bible]. Carlyle]. 

Ecclefechan: ekT-fen^an^j Sc'^l-fSn'an^ [Scot, village, births= and buriah 
Ecclesiastes: e-kli''zi-as'tizi; ^€le''gi--as'te §2 [A book of the Old Testament]. 
Ecclesiasticus: e-klI''zi-as'ti-kusS* 6-cle"§i-M,s'ti-eiis2 [One of the books of 

the Apocrypha]. 

Echaia: i-ke'ya^; e-ca'ya^ [Douai Bible]. 


2: wolf, dfi; bdhk, bOht; full, rule, cure, bfit, bftrn; oil, boy; go, ^em; iflik; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prgy; hit, police; obey, g5; not, or; full, rflle; but, bOrn; 


echelon: e^Vlen^; Sgh'e-lbn^ [Parallel, as the rungs of a ladder], 
echidna: i-kid'ne^; e-eid'na^ [A porcupineslike Austral, mammal], 
echo: ek'o^; SeV; not I'ko^ [A repetition of sound]. 

Echo: ek'o^; gc'o® [In Gr. myth, a mountain nymph who pined away till 

nothing was left but her voice]. 

Eclair [Fr.] : e^Tdar'^; [A long narrow cake with a chocolate coating]. 

eclaircissement [Fr.]: e*Tdar*'sis"mah'^; e"cl^" 9 is'"man' 2 — -now heard 
occa'sionally; formerly common. Bailey (1732) indicated eclaircisse'ment. Perry 
(1777) e-klarsiz-mentM Sheridan (1780), e-kler^siz-ment^; Walker (1791) and Jameson 
(1827), ek-kler'siz-ment^; Jones (1798), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840), ek-kler'- 
siz-meh^; Fiilton & Knight (1802), e-kler'siz-mahi [An explanation; enlightening]. 

€clat [Fr.]: e"kla'^; e"cla'2. E. a'kla^; Wr. e-lda'^. Of the earlier lexi- 
cographers Johnson (1755) spelt the w'ord eclat', defining it “Splendour, Show, Lus- 
tre;” Bailey <21st ed., 1775) spelt it edait, which may have been a printer’s error, and 
Aah (1775) eclat’, which form became established. 

Perry (1777), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) indicated e-kla'k 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1^2), Enfield (1807), and Knowles 
(1835) recorded e-kle'i — a pronunciation condemned by Savage as a vulgarism in 
1833 (“The Vulgarisms and Improprieties of the English Language,” p. 30). See 
BILLETED oux. [^s of a heavenly body], 

eclipse: i-klips'^; e-clfps'^; not I-klips'^ nor e-klips'^ [A hiding or obscuring, 

economic: ek'^o-nem'ik^ or i'lio-nem'ik^; Sc"o-n5m^ie2 or e^'eo-n6m'ic% 
SunJard-, C, & .\f. I-ko-nenifikL ek-o-nera'ik^-; I. I-ken-em'ikL St. ek'e-nem^ik^; 
W. i'^kcr-nom'ik’-; Wr. ek-&-nem'iki [Relating to economy]. 

economical: ek'^o-nem'i-kaP: Sc'^o-nSm'i-cal-, Standard; C. & M. i-ko- 

nemfi-kaP; E. ek-o-nem'i-kaU; I. i-ken-em'ik-aP; St. ek'e-nem'i-keU; TT. i^'ko-nem'i- 
kal^; Wt. ek-a-nemVkaP. Perry (1777) indicated e-ko-nem'ik-aP; Sheridan (1780), 
Enfield (1807), and Reid (1844), I-ke-nem'i-kaP; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840), ek-o-nemfi-kaP. 

economy; i-ken'o-mi^; e-e5n'o-myk Formerly spelt oeco no mie (Blount) 
and oeconomy (Phillips, 1706, Kersey, 1708, and Bailey, 1724), but Johnson (1755), 
Ash (1775), Perry (1777), and Walker (1791) spelt it economy. Horace Walpole 
(1717-97), Burke (1729-97), Adam Smith (1723-90), and Dean Farrar (1831-1903) 
used the form ceconomy, but Jefferson (1743-1S26), Sir Humphry Da\'y (1778- 
1829), and Cardinal Ne’W'man (1801-90) preferred the simpler form. 

Oeronomie the guiding and ordering of things pertaining to household; also an order in 
doing a thing. Thomas Blount Glossographia. s. v. [London, 1656.] 

€cru [Fr.]: e'lcru''^,* e^erti'^ Standard; C, e-kru'^; M, e-krii^; W. e^kriik 

A word of recent introduction into Eng. not yet fully Anglicized, but sometimes 
pronounced as an Eng. word ek'ru^ [Unbleached, as linen], 

ecu [Fr.]: e'lcu^^ or e-kiti'^; or e-eu'^ [A five=franc piece]. 

Ecuador; ekVa-der'^; SeVa-dor'^ [Souths Am. republic.] See ask. 
ecumenical: ek" 3 ui-men'i-k 8 B; [General; universal]. 

■€curl 0 [Fr.]: e"ku'^n'i; e'^cu'W^ Standard; E. e-kiu-ri^; 1. e-kii-rii; Wr. 

ek'e-ni [A stable]. 

eczema: ek'zi-ma^;Sc'ze-ma2. Noted in Phillips’s “New World of Words” 

(1706) as eczemata, it is there described as “fiery, red and burning pimples which 
are painful, but do not run with Matter.” 

S: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ftll; me, g^t, prfsy, fSm; hit, Ice; I=e; I=§; g6, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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1; & = final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = fewd; (fhin; go; r| = sinff; €hin, this. 

Bd: ed^; [Bible]. 

Edam: e''dam'b' e^dam'^ [A city of the Netherlands which produces a 

cheese of the same name, but pronounced, in Eng , i'dam^; e'd^ms]. 

Edar: ed'ar^; Sd'ar^ [Bible]. — Eddias: e-dai'as^; g-di'as^ [Apocrypha]. — 

^dinus: e-dai'nus^; S-di'nus2 [Apocrypha (R. V)] 

edelweiss [Ger.]: e'del-vais^; e'd^l-vis^; not edd-vois^ [Literally, ‘'noble 

white,” a plant of the aster family]. 

edema: i-di'ma^; e-de'ma-; not e-de^ma^ as indicated by Ph3^e 

Dropsy]. 

Edema: edh-me^; Sd'e-ma^ Pouai Bible]. — Eden: I'dnS- e'dn^ [Bible]. — 

Eder; I'deri; e'der2 [Bible].— Edes: I'diz^; e'de §2 [Apocrypha]. 

Edgar: ed'ger^l^d'gar^ [A masculine personal name]. Ger. Edgar: et'gor^; 

St^gar2; It. Edgaro: ed'ga-roi; Sd-ga'ro^; Lat. Edgarus: ed-ge'rus^; ^d-ga'rus®. 

edge: ej^; Sg^ [1. The sharpened side of a blade. 3. The border or 

boundary of a surface]. 

edible: ed'i-bB; Sd'i-bP [That may be eaten]. 

edict: I'dikt^; e'diet^ — the pronunciation indicated by modern lexicogra- 
phers. In the 16th and 17th centuries the word was accented on the last syllable 
(Murray, “New Eng, Diet.” s. v., Oxford 1S91), Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 
Buchanan (1757), Fenning (1760), Kenrick (1773), and Perry (1777) noted ed'ikth 
but Entick (1764), Johnston (1764), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Scott 
(1797), Walker (1802), indicated i'dikt^ [An official proclamation].— edictal: i-dik'- 
taP; e-die'tal2, Standard &M.; C. &St I'dik-taP; E. I-dikt'aP; I. I-dikt'aP; W. I-dik'- 
taP; Wr. e-dik'taP. 

edile: i'doiB; e'dil^. Same as iEDiLE. 

Edinburgh : ed'm-bur-o^ ; Sd'in-btlr-o^ [Scot, capital] . See borough ; burgh. 

Edith: I'dith^; e'dith^ [A feminine personal name]. It. Edita: e'di-ta^; 

§'di-ta2; Lat. Editha: ed'i-tha^; M'i-tha^. 
edition^; i-di^'an^; e-dlsh'on^ [A published form of a literary work], 
^dition^ [Fr.]: e''di"syoh'^; e"di''sy6h^2^ gee de luxe. 

Edmund: ed^mund^; gd'mhnd^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. ed'- 
munthh gd'muntfis; D. Edmond: et'monti; gt'mont^; Fr. Edmond:_ ed^'men's; 
gd'^m6n'2; Qer. ]Mmund: et'munti; St'munt^; It. Edmondo: ed-mon'do^; §d- 
monMb^; Pg. Sp. Edmundo: ed-mun'doi; gd-m\}n'do2. 

Edom: 


Edna: ed'nai; Sd'na^ [Apocryphal and femmme personal name]. — E( 

I'dami; g'doma [Bible].— Edomite: I'dam-oiti; e'dom-Tt2 [Bible].— Edos: I'desi; 
e'd5s2 [Apocrypha (R. V,)].— Edrai: ed'n-oii; Sd'ra-I^ [Douai Bible].— Edrei: ed'n- 
oii; M're-I2 [Bible]. 

educate: ed'3ni-keti; Sd'yu-cat^. This pronunciation was indicated by 
Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (178^, Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Goodrich (Webster, 
1847), Worcester (1859), E., I., M„St., & W., and prevails to-»day. Walker (1791^) 
noted ei'u-keth which is preferred by Standard & C. [To develop the mental powers of]. 

education: ed^^yu-ke'^an^; M^yu-ca'shon^; Standard & C, ej^u-ke'^ank 

See EDUCATE. 

2: wolf, dft; bobk, bd5t; fijll, rule, cure, bht, bfirn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rfile; but, bOrn; 


Edward : ed ward^ ; Sd ward=* [A masculine personal name]. , Dan. Edvard : 
ed'vorttiJ^; gd'varth®; D. & G. Eduard: e'du-arti; e'dp-art®; Fr. !l^ouard: e''du"- 
dr'i; eMu^ar'^; It., Pg., & Sp. Eduardo: eMu-or^do^; e''du-ar'do 2 ; Sw. Eduard: e'du- 
ord^; g'dii-ard2. 

Edwin: ed'wm^; Sd'win^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan, ed'vin^; 
Sd^vin®; G. et'vin^; St'vin^; It. Edutno: eMu-i'noi; §"du~i'no2; L. !l^winus: ed- 
wai'nusi; Sd-wi'^nhs^. 

Edwy: ed'wi^; M'wy® [A masculine personal name]. 

Eecloo: e-klo'^; e-elS'^ [Belg, town]. 

eel: il^; eP [A snake^like fish]. 

e’en: in^; en^; not en^ [Contraction of even]. 

e’er: ar^; er^. I. & Si. er^ [Contraction of ever]. 

eery: i'n^; e'ry^ [Inspiring fear], eerief. 

effect: e-fekt'^; S-fSct'^ [A result; consequence]. 

effectual: e-fek'tiu-aP or -dhu-eP; g-fgc'tu-al^ or -chi^-al^ [Capable of 

producing results]. 

efferent: ef'ar-ent^; gf'er-Snt^ [Carrying outward, as a nerve], 
effort; ef'ort^; gf'ort^ — ^the o as in ‘'obey,*' not sb m “no/^ nor as in 

“senator.” Standard ef'arti; C. & TVr. ef'orti; E. ef'urti; I. ePforti; M. & 5«. ef'erti; 
TV. ef'ort^ [Laborious attempt]. In the 17th and 18th oentiiries accented effort' 
(Mubjeuy, “New Eng. Diet.,” s. v., Oxford, 1S91). 

eflfrontery: e-frunt'ar-P; g-front'er-y® [Unblushing impudence], 
effusion: e-fiu'zan^; Mti'zhon^ [An outpouring]. See effusive. 
effusive: e-fiti'siv^; S-fu'siv^; not a-fiu'ziv^ [Overflowing with sentiment]. 

Egbert: eg'bart^; ^g'bert- [A masculine personal name]. It., Pg. Egberto: 
eg-ber'toL 6g-bSr'to2; L. Egbertus: eg-bur'tusL §g-ber'ttis2. 

Egeus: i-jPus^’ e-ge'fis^ [1. Douai Bible. 3. In Shakespeare’s “Mid- 
summer Night ^s Dream,” the father of Hermia]. 

egg: eg^; Sg^; not egS nor aig^. 

Eglah: egla^; Sgla^ [Bible]. — Eglaim: eg'h-im^; gg'la-hns [Bible]. 

eglantine: eglan-tain^; Sgfian-tin^. Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), and Century, eg'lan-tini. 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine. 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 

Shakespeaee Midsummer Night’s Dream act ii, sc. 1. 

Eglath^Shelishijah; eg*lath^^er'i-^ai'yaS‘ Sg'iath'ShSl'fi-shiVa^ [Bible 
(R. V.)] — ^Eglon: eg'len^; Sg'iSn^ [Bible], 
ego; eg'o^; Standard, E., & M, The Scottish prommeiation I'gob 

noted by (7., I., St., TV., & TVr., is found also in Thomas Davidson’s revision of “Cham- 
bers’s English Dictionary,” Edinburgh (no date, but after 1896). In Eng., and in 
some parts of the United States, the accepted standard is eg'6^ for this word and its 
relatives, eg^oism, eg'oist, eg'otist, eg^otistic, eg^otistleal, eg^otize. See ego- 
tism [The individuality personified by the pronoun I]. 


3; art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; me, gSt, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=g; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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= final; l = habit; aisle; au == out; oil; iu = feud; dhin; go; 0 = sing; thin, tbis. 


egotism : eg'o-tizm^ ; Sg'o-tism^ Standard, E., ilf & St. — the pronuncia- 
tion indicated by Johnson (1755); C., IT’’., & tTr. i'go-tizm^ Perry (1777), Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), Jame- 
son (1827), I^owles (1835) indicated i'go-tizmi ; Penning (1760), Ash (1775), Elphin- 
stone (1786), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Cooley (1803), eg'o-tizmi. See ego. 

egregious: i-gri'jus^; e-gre'gils-, Standard, C., & TF.; E. & St. e-gri'ji-us^; 
J. T-gri'jiusi; M. i-gri'jesM TTr. e-gri^jes^. Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844), i-gri-ji-usi; Sheridan (1780), Fulton 
& Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), i-grf'jus^ [Remarkable; extreme]. 

egret: i'gret^; e'grSt^. M. eg'ret^. Modem Eng. usage favors the last: 

Scottish usage still indicates the first, which is the approved standard in the United 
States, 

Egypt: i'jipt^; e'gypt^ [A sultanate of northeastern Africa]. — Egyptian: 
Hip'sEani; e-g^'shan^. — Egyptize: i'jipt-oizi; e'^Tpt-Iz^, Standard; E. & M. i-jip'- 
taiz^; St. & W. i'jip-toizi; Wr. i-jip'toizi [To give an Egyptian appearance to]. 

eh: e or e^; e or — in Eng. final h is not pronounced when preceded by a 

vowel. This rule does not apply to Bible names, as they are not of Eng origin. 

The respective short and long values of this [the second vowel of the alphabet] are heard 
in the words “met” and “mate.” . . . The long sound is now very generally denoted by a. 
E Itself no longer has it, save In the exclamation eh. and in certain cases where it is followed 
by I or y. 

Thos. R. Lounsbury English Spelling and Spelling Reform ch. iii, § 2, pp, 103-104 [h. ’09]. 

Ehi: i'hai^; e'hi- [Bible]. 

Ehud: I'hud^; e'hfid^ [Bible]. 

eider: cii'dar^; i'der^ [A sea^duck or its down]. 

eidolon: oi-dolen^; i-dol6n^ [A fantom; specter]. 

Eiffel: e"fel'^; e"f6l'^; fiot ai'fsB [Fr. engineer (1832-1923); built tower 

in Paris that bears his name]. 

eight: et^; et^. See the following word. — eighth: etfh^; etth^. 
eigne; en^; en^, Standard, C., M., & TF.; E. an^; I. e'ne^* TFr. e'ne’- [In 

law, elderdjom; also, entailed]. 

Eikon Basilike: cd'ken ba-sil'i-ki^; i'c5n ba-sll'i-ke^ [Work ascribed to 

Charles I. but claimed by Gauden, Bishop of Exeter]. 

Eileen; oi'lin^ or e'linb* i'len^ or elen^ [Ir., Helen]. 

either: i'ther^; e'ther^, Standard M.; C., St, TF., & TFr. i'diur^; E. & 1. 

i'thurk Modern dictionaries are unanimous in indicating this as the best usage. 
As alternative Standard & M. indicate oi'Uiari; C., St, W., & Wr., oi'Uiuri; E. & I„ 
ai'ihxn:^. 

In his “Etymological Dictionary” (Oxford, 1910), Dr. Skeat pointed out that the 
word was derived from Anglo*Saxon segj^er, a contraction of ^ghwBB]3er, compounded 
of d 4- ge + hwsBper, where d connotes “aye,”^*‘ever,” ge is a common prefix, ^and 
hwaeper is Eng. “whether.” The sound of AS. se is that of a in “dare.” Naresinhis 
“Elements of Orthoepy” (London, 1784), said: '^Either and neither are spoken by 
some with the soimd of long i: I have heard even that of long a given to them; but as 
the regular way is also in use, I think it is preferable. These differences seem to have 
arisen from ignorance of the regular sound of ei” (p. 59). But by what rule he 
determined this “regular sound” is not stated. 

In Eng. the diphthong ei has various sounds that have affected the pronunciation 
of this word, whose orthography experienced the following modifications between 
the 14th and 16th centuries be:|pre the form ^ther became established; ayther (Ham- 


2: wQlf, dfi; bdt>k, boot; full, rule, cflre, but, bfim; 5il, boy; go, gem; igik; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, g5; net, er; full, rule; but, bOrn; 


pole, 1340; Cromwell, 1540); athir (Barbour, 1375); eythir (Chaucer, 1385); ayper 
(Langland, 1393); eyther (Caxton, 1483); and the three following all from Cover- 
dale’s Bible, ether (1535), either (1545), and eyther (1548). In “eight,” “freight,” 
“neigh,” “sleigh,” “weight,” etc., the diphthong ei has the sound of Continental e, 
as heard in English “prey,” “they,” “whey,” — the soxmd of AS. § in folkspeech, 
that varied from e in “there” (approximately) to ej/ in “they.” 

Walker (1806) claimed that “the true analogical sound of the diphthong in 
these words [either, neither] is that of slender o, as if written ay-ther and nay-ther.’* 
This is the folk pronunciation in Ireland even to-day, and it approximates more 
closely to the original than either of the pronunciations indicated by the dictionaries. 
Again, in Eng. the diphthong ei has the soimd of diphthongal i (a+i) as in “aisle,” 
heard in such words as “eider” (Icelandish, '‘aedhr'), “height,” “sleight,” etc. In 
“ceiling,” “deceive,” “inveigle,” “perceive,” “receive,” etc., it has the sound of 
Continental i, as heard in Eng. “machine,” “police,” etc. — the sound of AS. i, so 
that if analogy were to be our guide any one of the three pronunciations indicated 
might be iised. But the genius of the language having, in England at least, cast the 
historic pronunciation aside, favors (1) eeiher for the mass of the English, (2) aither 
for the Scots, and (3) eyther for the Irish, the latter serving to show to this extent, 
at least, that the EngKsh, spoken in Ireland, is preserved in its pristine purity. If one 
may take Bailey’s (1732) and Johnson’s (1755) accentuation for a guide to the pro- 
nunciation of the word in their times they noted the last, for they gave eigh'ty and 
ei'ther the same stress. Had they wished to designate eefther the str^ would have 
been put after the e. 

The writer has heard the pronunciation cd'theri in southern England and along the 
coxirse of the River Thames from London to Stroud in Gloucestershire, as well as 
north of it as far as Stratford-on-Avon. That it was used in Scotland is evidenced 
by the fact that Buchanan (1757) and Johnston (1764) both indicated it, while 
Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Scott 
(1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & I^ght (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Reid (18^) gave I'tiherk 

Eker: e'ker^ [Bible]. — Ekrebel: ek'n-beB; Sk're-bSB [Apocr>T)ha]. 

— Ekron: ek'rsni; Sk^’ron* [Biblek — Ekronltes: ek'ren-oits^* Sk'ron-its^ [Bible]. — 
El: eP; SI 2 [Heb. God].— Ela: Vla^; ela* [Bible (R. V.)].— Elada: ePe-dai; ePa-da2 
[Douai Bible]. — Eladah: ePa-da^; SPa-da^ [Bible]. 

Elagabalus: er'e-gabVlus^; SFVgS-b'a-liis^ [Rom. emperor (204-222)]. 

Elah; Fla^; e'la- [Bible]. 

elain: e-la'in-, Standard & M.] C. & /. e-le'inb’ E. e-le'in^; SL 

i-le'in^; W. i-len'^; Wr. e-ien'i [A liquid fat; oleinj. 

Elaine: i-len'^; e-lan'^ [A feminine personal name]. 

Elam: i'lamb* e'lam^ [Bible]. 

Elamites: Plam-cdts^; e'lam-its^ [Bible]. 

^lan [Fr.]: e^ldn'^; e'^lan'^ [Impetuous rush; dash]. 

eland: ilend^; e'land^ [A species of oxdike antelope], 

Elasa: el'a-sa^; ^Fa-sa^ [Bible: Apocrypha; Douai; R. V.]. 

Elasah: eFa-sdb' ^Fa-sa^ [Bible]. 

elastic: i-las'tik^; e-lSs^tic^^ Standard & ilf. ; C. i-las'tik^; E. & St. e-las'tik^; 

J. & W. i-las'tik^; Wr. e-las'tikk Dr. Murray indicates the a as in “at” as the 
English standard, yet the pronunciation^ noted by the Century more closely ap- 
proximates to what the writer has heard in England. See ask. 

Elath: Flafhb’ e'lath^ [Bible]. 

ELcberith: eF'-bi'rith^; SF^be'rlth^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 


2: art, Spe, f&t, fare, f^t, wh^t, all; me, g6t, pr§y, f6m; hit, ice; i=e; I=e; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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= habit; aisle; ail = out] eil; ifi = feud; ^in; go; i) = thin, tiiis. 


Elbert: el'bart^; SlUert^ [A masculine personal name]. L. Elbertus: 

el-bur'tus^; Sl-ber'tGs^. 

El^bethel: eU^^beOi'eP; 6r'=b6th'6P [Bible]. 

Elcana: el'ka-na^; Sl'-ea-na^ [Douai Bible]. — Elcesite: eFses-ait^; Sl'gSs- 

It 2 [Douai Bible].— Elchanan: el-ke'nani; Sl-ca'nan^ [Douai Bible] — Elcia: eP^i-ai; 
€l'siii-a2 [Apocrypha]. — Eldaah: el-de'd^; Sl-da'a^ [Bible]. — Eldad: ei'dadi; ^Fd^.d® 
[Bible]. 

elder^: eld'er^; ^Id'er^ [Earlier born; senior], 
elder^: ePdar^; 61'der- [A shrub]. 

El Borado: el do-ra'do^; 61 do-ra'do^; not do-re'do^ [Sp., the golden; spe- 

cifically, any region rich in gold]. 

Elead: el'i-ad^; Sl'e-M^ [Bible]. — Eleadah: elVe'da^; Sl'^e-a'da^ [Bible 

(R. V.)]. — Eleale: i"h-e'h^; e'le-a'le^ [Douai Bible]. — Elealeh: i*'li-e''lei; e^'le-a'lg^ 
[Bible]. 

Eleanor: el'e-nar^ or el'i-e-ner^; ^Fa-nor^ or SFe-a-nor^ [A feminine per- 
sonal name]. Dan. G. Eleonore: e'''le-o-n6'rai; §"lg-o-n6're2; D. Leonora: le"o-nd'rai; 
l§"o-n6'ra2; Fr. Alienor: a'^li"e"ner'i ; a"li"§'’'n6r'2; It. Eleonora: e"le-o-no'rai ; e''l§- 

0- n6'ra2; L. Eleanora: elVa-no'rai; gPe-a-nd'ra^; Sp. Leaner : le''a-n6r"i; Ig'^a-nor's. 

Eleasa: eUi-e'sei; SlVa'sa^ [Apocrypha]. 

Eleasah: elVe'sd^; SF'e-a'sa^ [Bible]. 

Eleatic: el'h-at'ik^; SF'e-at'ic^, Standard & W.] C. & M. el-i-at'ik^; E. e-le- 

at'ik^; I. i-li-at'ik^; el-i-at'ik^ [Pert, to Elea, ancient Gr. town in south Italy]. 
Eleazar: eUi-e'zer^; SF'e-a'zar^ [Bible]. 

Eleazurus: er'i-a-zti'rus^; SF'e-a-zu'rtis^ [Apocrypha], 
elect (a., n., & v.)i i-lekt'^; e-16ct'^; not i'lekth 

electricity: i-lek-tris'i-tP; e-IS-e-trig'i-ty^, Standard; C. & M. i-lek-tris'i- 

tii; E. e-lek-tris'i-tii; J. Mek-tris'l-ti^; St. F'lek-tris'i-ti^; W . I-lek-tris'i-tii ; Wr. I-lik- 
trisVtF. ISIurray gives el-ek-tris'i-tii as alternative. [trolyte by electricity]. 

electrolysis: i-lek-trel'i-sis^; e-lSc-trbl'y-sis^ [Decomposition of an elec- 
electrolyte: i-lek'tro-lait^; e-lSc'tro-lyt^ [A chemical compoxmd subject 

to decomposition]. See electrolysis. 

electrometer: i-lek-trem'i-ter^; e-lSc-trbm'e-ter^, Standard & Mr, C. 

1- Iek-trem'e-turM E. e-lek-trem'e-turi; 1. i-lek-trern'et-ur^ ; St. el-ek-trem'e-teri; 
W. I-lek-trern'i-ter^ ; Wr. I-lek-trom'i-teri [An instrument for measuring electric power], 

electrotype; i-lek'tro-taip^; e-lSc'tro-typ^ [A metallic copy of a surface 

made, as for printing]. 

electrotypy: i-lekTro-taip"i^; e-lSc'tro-tj^^'y^ [The art of*making elec- 

eleemosynary: erh-i-mesh-ne-n^; SF'e-e-mbs'y-na-ry^, Standard; C. el-i- 
mes'i-ne-rii; J, el-I-mes''i-na-ri^ ; M. ePi-i-mos'i-ne-rii; St. el'e-mezl-nur-ii; W. el'T[- 
mes''i-m-rii; Wr. el-i-mezVne-n^ [Charitable], 
elegiac: i-li'ji-ak^ or eFh-joi'ak^; e-le^gi-S,€^ or SlVgi'ac®. Standard, C,, 

& W. indicate the first; E., M., Sh, & Wr. note the second. 

Of the earlier lexicographers Perry (1777) and Knowles (1835) gave the first, but 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849) preferred the 
second [Of the nature of an elegy]. 


2: wQlf, dft; book, boot; fijll, rule, cdre, biit, bftrn; 611, bdy; go, gfem; ipk; thin, this. 
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elegiaeal: elVjoi'd-keU; §r'e-^'a-eaF. Same as elegiac. 

elegist: el'i-jist^* [A writer of elegies]. 

elegy: Sl'e-gy- [A 130*10 poem lamenting the dead]. 

EL«£]ohes:lsrael: eK?er'o-he^[or elVlo'he^]iz'ri-eB: ^^i"=Sl"o-hS^ [or 6 l"e- 

io'hg-=li§'ra-Sl2 [Bible]. 

Eleph: riefi; e^gf^ [Bible]. 

elephantiasis: el"i-fan-tai' 8 -sis^; Sh'e-fS;n-tI'a“Sis^^ — the penultimate a is 

obscure [A disease causing abnormal enlargement of affected parts]. 

elephantine : d'h-f an'tm or -todn^ ; d''e-f ^n'tin or -tin^. The jSurst indicates 

the usage of the United States; the second that of Great, Britain [Like an elephant]. 

elephantoid: d'h-fan'toid^; d^e-fSixT5id- [Resembling an elephant or 

elephantiasis]. 

Eleusine: er' 3 ru-sai'ni^; d'^yu-si^ne^ [A gem^ of grasses]. 

Eleusinia: er'jni-sin'i-ai ; d^yu-sln'i-a^ [In Gr. antiquities, the festivals 

held at Eleusis, a city in Attica]. 

Eleutherus: i-liu'fhar-us^j e-lu'ther-iis^ [Apocr 3 q)ha]. 
elevate: dh-vet^; d'e-vat^ [To raise], 
eleven; i-lev'n^; e-lSv'n^; not i-lev'n, nor lev'nh 
Elgin^: el'gm^; d'gin- [Scot, county and city]. 

Elgin-; ehjm^; d'gin^ [A city in 111.]. 

Elhanan: d-he'nan^; Sl-ha'nan® [Bible]. — Eli; i'loi^: e'li® [Bible]. — Elia^: 

i-lai^Qi; e-li''a2 [Bible]. 

Elia^: fh-a^; eTi-a- [Pen=name of Charles Lamb: Essays of Elia]. 

Eliah: i-lai'ab^; e-li^Sb^ [Bible]. — Eliaha: i-loi'a-ba^; e-li'a-ba^ [Douai 
Bible]. — Eliacim: i-lai'a-simi; e-li'a-cim^ [Douai Bible]. — Eliada: i-loi'a-dai; e-li'a- 
da2 [Bible]. — Eliadah: i-lai'a-daL e-li'a-da^ [Bible]. — Elladas: i-lcd'a-das^; e-ll'a- 
das2 [Apocrj'phat— EHadun: i-lcd'a-dun^; e-ll'a-dun^ [Apocr 5 -pha]. — Eliah: i-loi'di; 
e-li'a3 [Bibl^. — Ellahba: i-lai'a-bai; e-li'u-bas [Bible].— I^akim: i-lai'a-idmi; 
e-li'a-klin2 [Bible]. — Eliali: i-loi'^loii; e-ll'a-ll^ [Apocrj-pha], — Eliam: i-loi'ami; 
e-li'iims [Bible]. — Eliaouias: i-lai"a-o-nai'asi-; e-li"'a-o-m'as2 [Apocrj^iha]. — Elias; 
i-ioi^asi; e-ii'as® [Bible].— Eliasaph: i-lcd'a-saf^; e-li'a-sixf^ [Bible].— Eliashibi 

i-loi'a-sliibi; e-li'a-shib2 [Bible]. — Eliasibus: eUi-as''i-busi; er'i-as'i-bhs^ [Apocrypha 
(R. V.)]. — Eliasimus: eFi-as'i-musi; ^Pi-asq-mus^ [Apoc^'-pha (R. V.)]. — Eliasis: 
i-loi'a-sisi; 6-11^^-8182 [Apocrypha]. — Eliasub: i-lai'a-sub^; o-ii'a-sub2 [Douai Bible]. — 
Eliathab: i-loi'a-thdi; e-h'a-thii2 [Bible]. — Elica: eri-kab’ §Li-ea2 [Douai Bible]. 

elicit: i-lishtij e-lig'it^; not il-is'ith Compare illicit [To draw out]. 
Elidad: i-lcd'dad^,* e-Ii'dS,d^ [Bible]. — Eliehoenai: i-IaiVho'i-nai^; e-li"e- 

h6'e-ni2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Eliel: i-laPeR; e-lI'SP [Bible]. — Elienai; ePi-Unoii; 6Pi-e'ni2 
[Bible]. — Ebezer: I'''Ji-I'zeri; e"li-e'zer2 [Bible].— Elihaba; i-lcd'hs-bei; e-h'ha-ba* 
[Bible]. — Eliboenai: ePi-ho-Uncdi; SPi-ho-€'ru2 [Bible], — Eliborepb: ePi-ho'refi; 
ePPhd'rSfs [Bible]. — Elihu: i-ioi'hiui or elVhiui; e-li'hu® or €Li-hu2 [Bible]. — Elijah: 
i-loiqdi; e-liqa2 [Bible]. — Elika: i-lai'k8^;e-li'ka2 [Bible]. — Elim: I'hmi; e'iim2 [Bible]. 
— Elimelech: i-limVlek^; e-llm'e-lges [Bible].— Elloda: i-laPo-dei; e-li'o-da® [Douai 
Bible]. — Elioenai: ePi-o-I'nai^; ^l"i-o-6'ni2 [Bible]. — EUonas: ePi-o'nesi; SPi-d'nas* 
[Apocrypha].— Eiiphal: i-loiTali; e-ll'fap [Bible].— Eliphalat: i-lif'a-lati; e-llf'a-iat2 
[Apocrypha].— Eliphalet: i-liUa-leti; e-M'a-lSt2 [Bible].— Ellphalu: i-lif'a-liGi; e-lif'- 


2: art, ape, f5,t, fare, fist, wh^t, ^11; m6, g6t, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=S; gd, ndt, dr, wdtw 
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1: a = j&nal; i = habit; aisle; au = owt; eil; iii = feud; <5hin; go; 0 = siw^r; fMn, tiiis. 

a-lu2 [Douai Bible].— Eliphaz: elVfazi; SFi-faz^ [Bible]. — Eliplieleh: i-lif'i-lei; 
e-lif'e-les [Douai Bible]. — Eliphelet: i-lifVleti; e-llf'e-lgt^ [Bible]. — Elipheleth: 
i-lifh-le£hi; e-iif^e-lSth^ [Douai Bible]. — Elisa: i-iai'sai; e-li'sa^ [Douai Bible]. 

Elisabeth: i-liz'a-beflii; e-ifwS'a-bSth^. Same as Elizabeth. 

Elisseus: elVsi'us^; Sl"i-se''as- [Bible].— Ells ama: i-lis'e-ma^; e-lis'a-ma^ / 

[Douai Bible], — ElSsaphan: i-lis'&-fani; e-lis'a-fans [Douai Bible]. — Elisaphat: i-lis'- 
e-fat^; e-lls^a-fat^ [Douai Bible]. — Eiiseus: elVsTus^-; fiFi-se'us^. Same as Elisha. — 
Elisha: i-loi'she'-; e-li'sha^ [Bible]. — Elishah: i-loi^shd^; e-li'sha 2 [Bible]. — EUshama: 
i-lis'h'’ct-m&i; e-lish'a-ma^ [Bible]. — Elishamah: i-lish'a-mdi; e-lish'a-ma^. Same as 
ELisHAiLA.. — Elishaphal: i-lisTi'a-fati; e-lish'a-fat^ [Bible]. — Elisheba: i-lis'h''i-bai; 
e-lish'e-ba2 [Bible] — Eiishua: eb'i-shu'ei or i-lisTi'a-ai; M"i-shu'a2 or e-hsh'^-a^ [Bible]. 

— Elisimus: i-lisVmusM e-l&'i-mus^ [Apocrjrpha]. 

ElisiF d’Amore (L’): le"li''zir' da-mo're^; le'di’^sir' da-mo're^ [Opera buffa 

by Donizetti]. 

elisor: i-iai'zer’- or el'i-zer^; e-li^§or- or gl'i-s6r-. Standard & C. indicate the 

first, M. & W. note the second. E. e-loi'zuri; J. i-lcdz'uri; TTr. e-loi'seri [In Eng. law, 
a substitute for a sheriff or coroner]. 

Elisua: elVsiu'a^* Sr'i-sii'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Eiisur: i-lai'sur^; e-li'sur- [Douai Bible]. 

61ite [Fr.]: e"lit'^; e'dit'- [The most select; pick, as of society]. 

Eliu: i-ioi'u^; e-li'ii^ [Apocrypha]. 

Ellud: i-loi'ud^; e-li'hd^ [Bible]. 

elixir; i-liks'ar^; e-liks'ir^; not el'ik-su*^, I-liks'ir^, nor “even among the 

upper ranks of the people” (Walker), i-leks'iri [A sweetened medicine in solution]. 

Elizabeth: i-liz'a-beth^; e-liz'a-bSth^ [A feminine personal name]. Dan. 
p. G. Elisabeth: e-li'za-]>eti; e-li'ga-bSt®; F. Elisabeth: e'''li"za''bet'i; e'-^li^sa^hgt'S; 
Imse: e"lls'i; Gr, Elisabet: e-li-sa-bet'i; e-li-sa-b6t'2 ; it. Elisabetta:' e-li"za- 

bet'tai; g-li^sa-bSt'taS; l. i-liz"e-be€h'ai; e-liz"a-FSth'a2; Sp. Isabel: i'^sa-bePi; i"aa- 
bSP2. 

Elizabethan; i-liz'a-befh-an^ or i-liz"a-bi'fhan^; e-liz'a-bSth-an^ or e-liz^'a- 
be'than2. Standard, C., W. (1S93), & TFr. indicate the first as best usage in the United 
States; E., M., St., & W. (1909) note the second, which represents the best usage of 
Great Britain [Belonging to the period of Elizabeth, queen of England, 1558-1603]. 

Ellzaphan: elT-ze'fan^ or i-liz'o-fon^; SlT-za'fan- or e-llz'a-fan^ [Bible]. — 
l^izur: i-lai'zuri; e-li''ziir2 [Bible]. — Elkanah: el-ke'^nd^ or el'ke-nd^; Sl-ka'na^ or 
&l''ka-na2 [Bible]. — Mkiah: ei-kai'ai; ^l-ki'a2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Eikosbite: el'- 
kosh-cdti; ^rk5sh-It2 [Bible]. — Eldasar: elMe'sdri; SlMa'sS,r2 [Bible]. 

elleborin: elVbo'Tm^ or edeb'o-rinb* SFi-bo'Tin^ or S-lSb'o-rin^ [A chemical 

derived from the hellebore plant]. 

Ellen: el'en^; SF^n^; frequently eFen^ [Fern, personal name]. 

Ellesmere: elz'mir^; Slg'mer^ [Eng. town]. See Anstruther; Belvoir. 
ellipse: e-lips'b* ^Ups'^; not el-ips'^. 

Ellora: e-lo're^; g-lo'ra®; not el'o-re^ [Town in India]. 

elm: elm^; glm^; formerly corrupted to el'emh due to a vagary of orthog- 

raphy [A valuable shade* and tixnber«*tree]. 

Eb^melech: eF'-ml'leki; [Douai Bible], 

2; wplf, dp; book, b^t; fixU, rp,le, cflre, but, bhni; dil, boy; go, gem; ipk; thin, ttiia 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


£lmes: elmz^; [Eng. family name]. 

Elmudad: el-mo'dad^; Sl-mo'diid^ [Douai Bible]. — Elmodam: el-mo'- 
dam^; 61-m6'dS.m2 [Bible]. — Elnaam: el-n€'ami; Sl-na'am^ [Bible]. — Eluaim: el-ne'- 
imi; gl-na'ini2 [Douai Bible].— ElnatUan; el-ne'€hani; 61-na^than2 [Bible], 

elocution: er'o-kiu'^an^; SP'o-eu'shon^ [The art of correct oral delivery]^ 
Elohim: elVhim^; ^I'o-hfm^ Standard-& (7.; E. e-lo'him^; I, i'lo-him^; M, 

el-O'hirai; St. el'5-himi; W. e-lo'himi; Wr. e-l6''himJ- [Heb., God]. 

EIol: i-l6'ai^ or i'lo-cd^; e-lo'i^ or e'lo-i- [Bible]. — Eloi, Eloi, lama sabach- 

thani [Heb.]: la^ma sa-bdk'tha-nB; la''ma sa-bac'thii-ni^ [Bible'. Mark xv, 341. — Elon: 
i'leni; e'lons [Bible]. — Elon^ibeths’hauan: r'len-beth^he^neiii; e'"’16ii>»i>€th*'ha'nan2 
[Bible]. 

elongate: i-leq'get^, Standard & M., or i'lei^-get^; e-lbn'gat^ or e'lSn-gat^- 
C. i-leij'get^; B., I., & W. I-leg'get^; St. & Wr. e-lar)'geti [To lengthen]. 

elongation: i'^leQ-ge'^anb* e'"15n-ga'shon^. 

Elonites: ilan-aits^j e'lon-its^ [Bible]. 

elope: i-lop'^j e-l6p'- [To run away as for the purpose of being married], 
eloauence: eho-kwens^; SFo-kwSn^^. 

Eloth: i'loth^ or llofh^ ; elSth^ or el5th® [Bible]. — Elpaal: el-pe'aT; ^il-pS'- 
aP [Bible].— Elpalet: ePpa-ieti nr el-pe'leti; gl'pa-ISP or Sl-pS'lgt* [Bible].— Elparan: 
el-pg'rani; Sl-pa‘'ran2 [Bible]. — Elphaal: el-fe'eU; Sl-fa'i^s [t>ouai Bible]. 

Elphinston, Elphinstone: erfm-sten^; Sl'fm-ston^ [Scot, family name]* 
Ebsroi: eF=ro'i^; gT^rol^ [Bible (R. V., margin)]. 

Elsa: ei'se^; gl'sa^ [A feminine personal name; Alice]. ElseJ. 
Elsasss^Lotbringen: el'zas4ot'riq-eni; 61'§as4ot'rIng-gn2. Same as Al- 

SACE^-IiORRAINE. 

Elsinore: eF'^si-nor'^ ; ^r'si-nor'^ [Dan. spt. ; scene of Shakespeare’s Hamlet], 
Elsje: els'ye^; Sls'ys^ [Dutch feminine personal name; Alice]. 

Eltecon: ehti-ken^; Sl'te-edn- [Douai Bible]. — Eltekeh: ehti-ke^ ; Sl'te-kS* 
[Bible]. — Eltekon: el'ti-keni; Sl'te-kon^ [Bible]. — Elihece: el'£hi-sii; grthe-pe^ 
[Douai Bible]. — Eltheco: el'tiu-koi; gl'the-eos' [Douai Bible]. — Ji^tholad; el-tho'- 
ladi; gl-tho'lad^ [Douai Bible].— Eltolad: el-to'ladi; gl-to'lads [Bible]. 

elucidate: i-iiu/si-det^; e-lu'gi-dat^, Standard] 0., M., & TF. i-liu'si-det^; 

E. & St. e-lu''si-deti; I. I-iiu'sid-Gt^; Wr. e-liu'si-det^ [To throw light on; clear up]. 

elude: i-liud'^: e-lud^^ Standard, C.. M., &W.]E.k St. e-lud'i; I. i-liud'i; 

Wr. e-liud^i [To remain undiscovered by]- [of the Jewish year]. 

Elul: i-lul'i; e-lul'2, Standard] C., & TFr. iauT; E. & W. e-luT [A month 

elusion: i-liu'san^; e-lu'zhon-, Standard, C., AT., & TF.; E. & St, e-lu^ 3 un^;, 

I. I-liu' 3 eni; TFr. e-liu'sani [The act of eluding]. See elude. 

elusive: i-liti'siv^; e-lu'siv^. St. i-liu'ziv^ [That seeks to elude]. 

Eluzal: i-liu'zi-cd or -zai^] e-lu'za-i or -zP [Bible]. 

Elvira: el-voi'ra^; 61-viTa^ [A feminine personal name]. Fr. Elvire: eF**- 

vlr'i; gFvir^ 2 j jt. gp. el-vi'ra^; Sl-vi'ra^. 


2: iirt, 5pe, f5,t, fare, fast, whgit, ni6, get, pr§y, f6rn; hit, ice; i=e: i~g; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n,. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Elmes 

Emeline 


1: a = filial; i = habit; aisle; an = out; ail; iu = feud; dhin; go; o = sing; thin, tbia. 


Elymais: eUi-me'is^; SFy-ma'is^ [Apocrypha]. — Ely mas: el'i-mas^; ^Fy- 

mS-s® [Bible]. — Hyon: e^l-©n^‘ gl'y-6n2 [Bible (R. V., margin)]. 

Elysian: e-i;^§'i-an2, Standard & M.) C. E. e-li'san^; 7, 

i-li'si-an^; St. e-lis'i-ani; W. i-lis'ani; Wr. e-li 3 'i-ani. By Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 
Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) indicated i-lis'i-eni; by 
Sheridan U7S0) and Knowles (1835) i-li'ssn^; by Fulton & Knight (1802) and Enfield 
(1807), i-lis'yam [Pert, to Elysium]. 

Elysium: i-liz'i-um^; Standard, C., M., & W.; E. e-liz'i-um^: 

I. I-li'si-umi; St. & Wr. e-lisfi-um^ [In Gr. myth, paradise or the abode of the blessed 
dead]. 

Elzabad: el-zeload^ or el'za-bad^; Sl-za'bM^ or gFza-bUd^ [Bible]. — Elza- 

phan: el-ze'fan^ or el'zs-fani; Sl-za'fan^ or SKza-fans [Bible]. — Elzehad: el'zi-badi; 
Sl'ze-bad^ [Douai Bible]. 

Elzevir; eFzi-ver^; gl'ze-vir^, Standard, M., & W.; C. eFze-vir^; E. el'ze- 

vuri; I. el-zi'vur^; St. el'ze-vuri; Wr. el'zi-vur^ [Dutch family of publishers (1592- 
I6S1)]. [flesh.] 

•emaciate: i-me'^i-et^; e-ma'shi-at^; not e-me'si-at^ [To waste away in 
Emadabun: I''ma-de'bun^; e"ma-da'b-iin2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

emanant: em'a-nant^; SmVnant^. By Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827) indicated i'ma-nenti 
[Flowing from a source]. 

^emanative: em'a-ne-tiv^; Sm'a-na-tiv^ — the pronunciation of the day, and 
that indicated by Knowles (1835), Smart (1S40), and Reid (1844). Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), and Jameson (1827) noted i-man'e-tivS and 
Walker (1806) em'e-ne-tivi [Flowing forth]. 

Emanuel: i-Hian'yu-el^; e-mSn'yu-SP [A masculine personal name]. 

Ematheis: i-me'thi-isS* e-ma'the-ls^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

embalm: em-bdm'^; ^m-bam'^ — ^the I is silent. See calm [To preserve 

from decay]. 

emblematize: em-blem'e-taiz^; Sm-blSm'a-tlz^, Standard, E., M., W., & 

TFr. C. & St. em'bIem-9-taizi; I. em-blem'at-'Oizi [To serve as an emblem or repre- 
sentation]. [appearance]. 

embonpoint p[<'r.]: anT) 0 fi"pwan'^; ah'‘h6n"pwS,n'2 welhfed or plump 
embouchure [Fr.]: an^u"^ur'^; ah^u" 9 hur '2 [The mouth, as of a river], 
embrasure: em-bre'siur^; Sm-bra'zhur®, Standard (1893-1912), C., M., & . 

W.; E. em-brez‘'yur^; I. em-bre'siur^; St. & Standard (1913) em-bre'sur^; Wr. em-bra- 
3 ur'k By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), and Ash (1775) the stress was indicated on 
the penult — embra'aure. Perry (1777), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and 
Jameson (1827) recorded am-bre's^n; S Widan (1780) , Nares (1784), Walker (1791), 
and Knowles (1835) preferred em-bra- 3 Qr'i. Smart (1840-57) first stressed the ultima, 
and later the antepenult [An opening in a wall or battlement]. 

■embryo: emlDn-o^; em'bry-o^ [Germ or larval stage]. 

Emek^kezlg: t''mek=ki-zig'^; e*'m6k==ke-zig'2 [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Emeline: em'i-lain or -lin^; 6m'e-lln or [A feminine personal name]. 
Written also Em'me-line and with variant forms, Em'I-ly and Em'ma. Fr. 
Emflie: §^ml''lS' 2 ; Ger. Emilie: e-mlfil-ai; e-mlfiJ-e*; It. Pg. Sp. Emilia; 

e-irfl'll-ai; e-m!'ll-a*. 


2: wplf, do.: bdbk, b^bt; full, rule, ciire, but, bftm; 611, b6y; go,, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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encheirion 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, Sr; full, rOle; but, burn; 

emendation: em'^en-de'^an^; Sni"6n-da'shon2, Standard (1893-1912) & 

St ; C. em-en-de'sTian^ E. i-mend-e^sTiani; I. i-mend-e'iheni; M. i-men-dg'sliani; 
Standard (1913-1915) i^men-de'^ani; (1864-1908) em"en-de'sliuni; W. (1909- 
1915) rmeu-de'shani; Wr. em-m-de'^ani, Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Fen- 
ning (1760), Ash (1775) noted emenda'tion; Perry (1777) and Walker (1791) em-en- 
de'lbun^; Sheridan (17S0) i"iQen-de''Shiin^ Throughout Great Britain i-men-de'- 
is preferred. 

emeritus: i-mer'i-tus^; e-mSr'i-tiis^ [L., having served his time: said of a 

professor in a university]. 

Emery: em'er-i^ ; ^m'er-y^ [A masculine proper name]. Fr. Emeri: em^ri'^ ; 
em'^ri' 2 ; It. Amerigo: d"me-ri'goi; a"mg-ri-'go2; Lat. Almericus: al'^mi-rcd^kusi ; al"- 
me-ri'-cus^. 

6meute [Fr.]: e^'mut'^; e'^mtit'® [A seditious outbreak]. 

emigrant: em'i-grent^; Sm'i-grant^ [One who moves from one country into 

another]. See immigrant. 

Emile: e"nnl'^; e^mil'^ [A masculine personal name]. FL Emilus: e-mi'- 
lusi; §-mnys2; Ger. Emil: e^nuP; e^miP; It. Emilio: e-ral'li-o^; g-roi'li-o^; L. . Emil - 
ius or Aemilius: e-EoIl'i-us^; Sp. Emilio: e-mi'ii-o^; g-mi'li-o^. 

Emilia: i-mil'i-a^; e-mll'i-a^ [A feminine personal name]. 

Emim: i'mim^; e'mim^ [Bible], 

eminent: ern'i-nent^j Sm'i-nSnt^. Compare e^ianant [High in station or 

merit; distinguished]. ’ 

emir: ^mir'^; g-mir C. e-mir'^; F?. i'mur^; J. I'mir^; ilf . e-mir'^; 
St. i'murM W. i-mlr'i; Wr. I'mir^ (A Mohammedan prince or chief]. 

Emma: em'e^; Sm'a^ [A feminine personal name]. Em|;Emmiet (dims.). 

Fr. Ger. It. Pg. em'mai; Sp. E'ma; e'mai; e'Dia^. 

Emmanuel: e-man^yu-eB; S-miia'yij-SF [Bible and masculine personal 
name]. EmanuelJ. Fr. e"ma"nu''el'i; e^ma''nu"&i'2; Qer. Emanuel: e-ma'nu-eP; 
e-mamu-ep, ImmanuelJ; It. Emanuele: e-ma"nu-e'lei; e-ma"nu-e'lg 2 ; Pg. Sp. 
Manuel: ma"nu-eFi; ina"nu-el' 2 ; ManoelJ [Pg.]. Compare IM^LiNUEL. 

Emmaus: emh-us^ or e-me'us^; Sm'a-iis^ or S-ma'iis^ [Bible], 
emmeuagog: e-men'a-geg^; S-mSn'a-g6g^, Standard^ C., W., & TFr.; E, 

e-min's-geg^; J. em-min'a-gegi; M. em-i'na-gog^; St. e-men'a-geg^. 

Emmer: ern'er^; gm'er^ [Apocrypha]. — Emmeruth: em-i-ru£h'b* 6m-e- 

ruth^'a [Apocrypha (R. V.)].— Emmor: ern'er^; firn'or^ [Bible]. 

emollient: i-mol'i-entS* e-m61'i-6nt2, Standard] C. i-mel'yant^; E. e-mel'i- 

anti;I.I-meri-cnti; J/. i-mori-anti;>Si.e-meri-enti; W. & Wr. i-mol'yanti Of the 
earlier lexicographers Perry (1777) indicated i-meFi-ent^, but Sheridan (1/80), Walker 
(1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1840) i-mel'yanti [An external application that softens or relaxes the tissues]. 

Emona: em'o-ne^; Sm'o-na^ [Douai Bible]. 

empennage [Fr.]: dn'^pe'^nas'S* ah'(pe"nazh'2 [In an aeroplane or a dirigible 

balloon, the planes that secure stability]. 

emperor: em'par-er^; gm'per-br^; not em'prar^ [The sovereign of an empire], 
emphasis: em'fa-sis^; Sm'fa-sis® [Special force of voice in speaking or 

reading], 

emphysema: em"fi-si'm8b* Sm"fy-se'ma2 [Puffed condition of the skin]. 

2: art, a.pe, fS.t, fare, fast, whg,t, all; me, get, prgy, f§rn; hit, ice; i=g; I=§; gO, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = owt; oil; ill = feud; ^in; go; i) = sing; thin, ttiia. 


emphysematous: em-fi-si'ma-tusS* Sm-fy~se'ma-ttis-, Standard; C, em- 

fi-sem'a-tus^; B. om-fi-srm&-tus^; I. €*m-fi-slin'6t-usi; M. em-fi-si'me-tas^; St, em''- 
fi-som'a-tua^; IF. em"fi-aem'8-tdsi; Wt. em-fi-sem'a-tus^ [Distended by air or gas]. 

empire: em'pair^; Sm'pir-. Indicated em'pir^ by Buchanan (1757) and 
Sheridan (1780), but Johnston (1704), Kenrick (1773), Scott (1797), Walker (1791), 
and others noted the i as in "aisle,” as used for the past century. 

empiric: em-pir'ik^; Sm-plr'ic^. E. & I, em-pi'rik^. Dr. Murray notes 

that in the 17th century the stress was indicated on the first syllable, the accentuation 
adopted by Dryden (16317-17O0), and noted by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 
Buchanan (1757), Entick (17G4), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Knowles (1835), and 
Craig (1S49). Modern usage, as indicated hy Standard, C., if., St., W., & Wr., is 
founded on the accentuation adopted by Milton (1608-74) and noted by J'ohnston 
(1764), Sheridan (1780), Nares (17S4), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), Keid (1844) 
[Based on experience or observation]. 

employe [Fr.]: dh"plwa"y®^^ or em^plei-e'^; ah''plwa"ye'^ or gm^plby-e'^ [A 

person employed by another]. Compare eimpjloyee, its Eng. correlative. 

employee: em^plei-i'^j Sm'^plSy-e'^. Best American usage favors this form 

rather than the preceding. 

empyema: em"pi-i'ma\* Sm^py-e'ma^ [A collection of purulent matter], 
empyreal: em-pirh-eB; Sm-pj^^'e-aP. C., St., & Knowles em-pi-ri'eB 

[Pertaining to the sky]. 

empyrean: em"pi-rBan^; Sm'^py-re'an^. C., M., & Wr. indicate em-pir'i- 

eu^ as alternative. Entick (1764), Buchanan (1766), Ash (1775) indicated the stress 
on the antepenult. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), 
Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849) ac- 
cented the penult as we do to-day [The highest heaven; hence, the abode of God], 

£ms: ems^; gms'-^. Anglicized, emz^ [Prus. river and town], 
emu: i'miu^; e'mu^ [An Austral, ostrich^like bird], emeuf. 

Suacim: en'e-sim^; ^nVglm^ [Douai Bible]. — Enadad: en'e-dad^; &i'a- 

diid2 [Douai Bible]. — Enaim; i-ne'im^; e-na'Im^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

enallage: en-al'd-jP; Sn-^l'a-ge^ [The use of one part of speech for another]. 
£nam: i'nam^; e'niim^ [Bible]. — Euan: i'nan^; e'nUn^ [Bible]. — Enasi- 

bus: i-nas'i-busi ; e-nas'i-bfiss [Apocrypha]. 

enate : i-net'^ or Pnet^ ; e-nat'^ or e'nat^. The first indicates American usage 
as noted by Standard (1893-1915), W, (1847-1908), & Wr, (1855-59) ; the second rep- 
resents British usage as indicated by Dr. Bradley (Murray’s "New English Diet.” 
1891-1916), and by E, & I., but both of which stress the ultima. C. & W. (1909) 
Pneti; Wr. e-net'i [Growing out]. 

enceinte [Fr.]: on^sant'^; M^''9a£Lt'2 [Pregnant], [andGe] 

Enceladus: en-sere-dus^; Sn-gSl'a-dtis^ [In Gr. myth, the son of Tartarus 
encephalic: en^si-falhk^; Sn^^e-fhl'ic^, See cephalic. 
encephalon: en-sef'a-len^; ^n-gSf'a-lSn^ [The brain], 
enchant: en-dhant'^; Sn-chant'®. See ask; chant. 

encheirlon: en-koi'n-en^; Sn-ci'ri-Sn® [A vestment of the clergy of the 


2 : wQlf, dft; b^k, b5bt; fiill, rule, oflire, bht, bftm; dll, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


enchiridion: en^-rid'i-en^; Sn'^ci-rid'i-Sn® [Handbook]. 

encore [Fr.]: on^kor'^; Mi’' Standard & L; C. en-kor'^; E, en-kor'^; 

ah-ker'i; St & TFr. ap'kori; W. dh-kor'i. Notwithstanding the pronunciations 
indicated by the dictionaries, usage generally favors o as in “or” for the final syllable. 

Ash (1775) and Perry (1777) both indicated the stress on the final syllable, the latter 
noting ©n-kor'i. Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) indicated erj-kor'i; Fulton & Ivnight (1802) and 
Reid (1844) recorded dg-kor'i [Literally, once more; again]. 

encuirassed: eo'^kwi-rast'^; Sn*^€wi-r^t'2, Standard; C. en-kwi-rast'^; W. 

en''kwi-rast'i; Wr. en-kwi-rast'i [Having a cuirass=>like covering]. 

encyclic: en-sik'lik^; Sii-cyclic^. 7, k M. en-soi'klik^ [I. a. Circular. II. 

n. A circular letter from tne Pope to the bishops]. 

encyclopedia: en-sai"klo-pi'di-a^; Sn-cy'^clo-pe'di-a^; not en"si-klo-pi'di-ai 

[The entire circle of knowledge, or a work devoted to it], encj clopscdiaj. 

encyclopedic: en-sai"klo-pi'dik^; Sn-gy^clo-pe'dic-. C. & W. give en-sai"- 

kio-ped'ik^ as alternative. 

endeavor: en-dev'ar^; Sn-dSv'or^. In Ire., formerly, en-de'vtir^ (see 
Charles Lever, “Harry Lorrequer,” ch. sdv, 1839): in Derbyshire, en-dl'vfiri (see 
Verney, ‘‘Stone Edge,” ch. xi, 1868) [Attempt; effort]. 

endive: en'div^; Sn^dtv^; not en'daiv^, a pronunciation noted as alterna- 
tive by TF. (1909) & Standard (1913), but not by any earlier editions of these works, 
or by any other modern dictionaries. It was unknowm to Blount, Phillips, Kersey, 
Bailey, Johnson, Ash, Perry, Walker, etc., and is not noted even in Dr. Murray’s “New 
English Dictionary,” nor in Joseph Wright’s “English Dialect Dictionary.” 

endocarditis: enMo-kar-dai'tis^; SnMo-car-K^'tis^. Standard indicates 

en'^do-kar-dl'tis^ as alternative [Inflammation of the lining membrane of the heart]. 

endogen: en'do-jen^; SnMo-ggn^ [A type of plant, an ‘‘inside grower' '], — 

endogenous: en-dejh-nusi; 6n-dog'e-nhs2. 

Endor: en'derb* Sn'ddr^ [Bible]. ^ sponge], 

endosmose: en'des-mos'^b’ Sn'd5s-mos"-. In England en'dez-mos^ [Inner 

Endymion: en-dim'i-en^; Sn-d^'i-bn^ [In Gr. myth, a beautiful youth 

to whom Zeus granted eternal youth]. [Bible]. 

Eneas: i-ni'es^; e-ne'as^ [Bible]. — Eneglaim: en-eg'h-im^; Sn-Sgda-Im^ 

enema: en'i-me^ or i-ni'me^; Sn'e-ma^ or e-ne'ma^. The Am. & Eng. 
lexicographers agree on the first; the second is noted by Scottish lexicographers as 
preferred by them. 

The normal prommeiation is enVmei, but the incorrect form is in very general use. 

Henry Bradley New English Dictionary vol. iii, p. 166 [Oxford 1891]. 
The plural enemata is pronounced i-nem'a-ta^; e-nSmVta^. 

Enemessar: enVmes'ar^; fen'^e-mgs'ar^ [Apocrypha]. — Eneneus: enV 

ni'ua^ or i-nl'm-usi; €n"'e-ne'Gs® or e-ne'ne-iiss [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Enenius: en'^i- 
nai'usi or i-ne^ni-usi; Sn'^e-nl'us* or e-ne^ni-fis^ [ApocrjTpha]. 

enervate: en'ar-vet^ or i-nurVet^; Sn'er-vat® or e-ner'vat^. The first is 
indicated by Standard, E., M., St, & W.; the second has the support of C., I., & Wr. 
and was indicated by the earlier lexicographers from Bailey (1732) to Smart (1840) 
[To deprive of nerve; weaken]. 


2*. art, 5.pe, fSt, fare, f^t, whg.t, all; m5, g6t, prgy, fSm; Idt, ice; !=§; I=g; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 




383 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: & = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iii = fcud;(niin; go; r) = sing; thin, this. 


enfeoff: en-fef^; — so indicated by Perry (1777), Jones (1798, 

Fulton & Knight (1S02), Smart (1S40), and modern dictionaries. Sheridan (1780), 
Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Enfield (1807) , Jameson (1827), and Craig (1849) noted 
en-fif'i [To dispose of land in fee to]. 

enfilade: en'^fi-led'b’ Sn"fi-lad'^ Standard, St., & W.‘, €., I., M., & Wr. en- 

fi-led^'i; E. en'fi-led^; Smart, en-fi-lad'i [A raking fire against a column of troops]. 

enfranchise: en-fran'dhiz^ or -cihaiz^; Sn-fran'chi§^ or -cliis^ — W. & the 

Scottish lexicographers prefer the latter [To free from political disalMlities]. 

enfranchisement: en-fran'dhiz-ment or -mant^; Sn-frSn'chis-ment^. 
Engaddi: en-gad'ai^; Sn-g2ld'i- [Apocrypha]. 

Engadine: en''gd-din'^; Sn^ga-din'^ [Swiss valley]. 

Engannim: en-gan'im^; Sn-g2,n'im- [Bible]. 

Engedi: en-gi'doi^ or en'gi-doi^; Sn-ge'di^ or Sn'ge-dl^ [Bible]. 

Enghien (d’); d’dn"gan'^; d’ah"gM'2 soldier (1772-1804)]. 

engine: en'jin^; Sn'gin^; 7iot in'jin^, formerly very common; nor en'join^ 
[A machine for applying power to work]. — en^nery: en'jm-n^; Sn"gin-ry2— three 
s 5 ’Llables, not four. 

England: ig'gldnd^; In'gland^. There is a tendency to pronounce it 

eg^giend^ in the country itself [A coimtry of Europe]. Compare English. 

The word and its cognates, English, etc., are the only instances In which in modern standard 
English the letter e stands in an accented syllable for (i) . 

Henry Bradley, New English Dictionary vol. iii, p. 179 [Oxford, 1891]. 
Dr. Bradley notes a regrettable anomaly that should be corrected. 

English: ig^gli^^; In'glish^. See England, and Introductory, page xi. 

I have heard even educated men pronounce the words English and England, just as they 
are spelled — that is, the Initial syllable was sounded as Ing and not as ing. No such pro- 
nunciation is ever likely to become common enough to bring itself into notice. 

Thos. R. Loxinsbuey English Spelling and Spelling Reform ch. v, p. 261 [h. '091. 

engross: en-gros'^; Sn-gros'^ [To absorb or occupy completely]. 

Enhaddah: en-had'd^; Sn-h^d'a^ [Bible]. — Enhakkore: en-hak'o-rp; 

gn-ha,k'o-re2 [Bible]. 

enhance: en-hans^; ^n-hanQ^ [To intensify]. See ask. 

Enhasor: en-he'ser^; Sn-ha'sSr^ [Douai Bible]. — Enhazor: en-he'zer^; 

Sn-ha'z5r2 [Bible]. 

enigma: i-nig'me^; e-iiJg'ma^ — modern dictionaries, iacluding Stormonth, 
uniformly indicate this Something that must be solved, as a riddle].— enigmatfc; 
i'^nig-mat'iki; e''nig-ma,tfic 2 . E. e-nig-mat'iki ; St. en'^ig-matfikb 

Enmishpat: en-mi^'pat^; Sn-mfsh^pS,t^ [Bible]. — Ennatan: e-ne'ten^; 

S-na'tan2 [Apocrypha]. 

ennui [Fr.]: dh^'nwi'^; ah'^nwi'^ [Weariness; tedium]. A word frequently 

used in Eng. during the 19th cent.,'but always with its native pronimciation, for which 
lovers of both the Eng. and Fr. languages have good reason to be thankful, having 
been delivered from a possible en^'u-oi^. — ennuyS [Fr.]: an''nwi‘^ye'i; an''nwi^ye'* 
[Wearied]. 

Enoch: i'nek^; e'nSc^ [Bible]. — Enon: i'nen^; e'ndn^ [Bible. Same as 

jEnon],— Enos: Fnes^; g'nSs^ [Bible].— Bnosh: i'ne^^; e'nbsh^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 


2: wQlf, dp; bddk, bddt; fijU, ri|le, cttre, bflit, bfim; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, f&re; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, riile; but, bum; 


enough: i-ntrf'^; [Sufficient]. 

enow: i-n5'^; e-no'^; not i-nau'^ [Poetic form of enough]. 

Enrimmon: en-rim'en^; Sn-rim'on^ [Bible]. — Enrogel: en-ro'geP; Sn- 

ro'gSls [Bible]. [effect]. 

ensemble: an^'san'bP; an^sanlDP; not en'sem-bP [General appearance or 
Ensemes: en-sl'mes^; Sn-se'mSs^ [Douai Bible]. — Enshemesh: en-^i'- 

me^i; ^n-she'ni6sh2 [Bible], ... [a heraldic charge], 

ensign^ {v.)i en-sain'b* Sn-sln'^ [To distinguish, as by mark or sign: said of 
ensign (n,)i en'sain^; Sn'sin^; not en'sin^ [A distinguishing flag], 
ensilage: en'si-lij^; i^n'si-lag^ [Air-tight preservation of fodder], 
en suite [Fr.]: on swit^; an swit^ [In a series], 
entail: en-tel'^; gn-tal'^ [To transmit, as by heredity]. 

Entappuah: en-tap' 3 ai-a or en^'ta-piu'a^; Sn-t^p'yy-a or Sn'^ta-ptx'a® [Bible], 
entasis; en'ts-sis^; Sn'ta-sis- [Muscular rigidity, as in lockjaw], 
entelechy: en-tei'i-ki^; Sn-tSl'e-cy® [Completeness], 
entente cordiale [Fr.]: cin^tant' kerMyal'b* an^'tant' edr^dyal'^ [A cordial 

understanding], 

enthusiasm: en-thiu^zi-azm^; gn-thu'§i-asm2. Sheridan (1780) en-thiu'- 

ziazm^; Walker (1791) and Fulton & Knight (1802) en-fliiQ'si-aznii, Usage has de- 
creed that when ia do not completely coalesce it is preferable to sound the s as z and 
not as 5 (zh) as indicated by Walker. 

enthymeme: en'fhi-mim^; gn'thy-mem^ [A term in logic]. 
entr’acte [Fr.]: an''tr-akt'^; an'^tr-aet'^ [An interval between two acts of 
entrge [Fr.]: on^tre'^; an'^tre'^ [i. Admission. 2. A side:=dish]. 
entremets {n. pL)t an"tra-me'^,* M^tre-me'^ [Fr., side-dishes], 
entre nous [Fr.]: an'tr nu^; M'tr nu“ [Between us], 
entrepot [Fr.]: an"tra-po'i; an"tre-po'2 [Commercial center], 
entrepreneur [Fr.]; dn^tra-prs-nur'^; ah^'^tre-pre-nur'^ [One who engages 

to carry on an enterprise; an undertaker]. 

entresol: en'ter-sel"^ or (Fr,) ah^tra-sol'^; ^n'ter-sOP''^ or (Fr.) an^tre-soF^ 

[F. mezzanine]. 

enunciate: i-nun^si-et^ or i-nun'^i-et^; e-nion'gi-at^ or e-ntin'shf-at^. 

Standard, St. prefer the first, but I. gives the initial e long; C., M., W., & TFr. 

prefer the second [To explain; disclose]. 

enunciation: i-nun'ki-e'^an^ or i-nTm"^-e'^an^; e-ntm^gi-a'shon^ or 
e-niin"shUa'’shon2. The first is indicated by Standard, E., I. (giving initial e long), 
St., <fe W.‘, the second by C., M., & Wr. [The mode of utterance of vocal sounds]. 

envelop 5 envelope (rt.): en-vel'ap^ or en'vi-lopb* Sn-v^Fop^ or gn've-lop®. 
Standard, C., E., St., & W. indicate the first; I. & M. the second; Wr. an-vi-lop'i. 
Bailey (1732), Dyche (1752), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Knowles (1835) en-veFepJ; 
Perry (1777) en'vt-lopi; Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791), eU-vi-lop'i; Fulton & 
Knight (1802) and Reid (1844) an-vi-l6p^i; Jameson (1827) en-vi-lop'^* Jones (179S 

2: Hrt, ape, fSt. fare, fast, wh^t, prey, f§m; hit, ice; i=e; I=g; g5, ndt, or, w6n, 



385 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED epencephalic 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; (5hin; go; D = tliin, this. 

en-vi-l6p'i; Smart (1840) engv'lepi. This word, the spelling of which has been Angli- 
cized for more than 200 years, should be pronounced like the verb and the New 
Standard Dictionary so indicates it. The form eh-vi-lop'^, still occasionally heard on 
both sides of the Atlantic, is not French, Anglo-^French, nor American French. As 
Townsend Young noted, "it is eminently ridiculous," for which reason, perhaps, it stiU 
finds some votaries [A case of paper or linen used to cover a letter]. 

envelope (y.): en-vel'sp^; gn-vgrop^ [To cover with an envelop], 
environ: en-vai'ran^; Sn-vl'ron^ [To enclose; surround], 
environment: en-voi'ran-mant^; gn-viTon-ment^ [One's surroundings]. 

environs: en-vai'ranz^; Sn-vi'ron§2. St. en'vi-renzh A word that has 
been traced by Dr. Bradley (New Eng. Diet. vol. iii, p. 231, Oxford, 1891) to Hampole 
(Richard Rolle of Hampole, “The Pricke of Conscience”), 1340, and which, after 
beino' nearly 600 years in the language, is still sometimes pronounced as Fr. 

Peiry (1777) and Craig (1849) indicated en-vai'ranz^; Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), and Enfield (1807), en-vi-ronz''^; Fulton & Knight (1802), dn'- 
vi-ronz^; Jameson (1827), en'vi-runzi; Knowles (1835), er)-vi-ronz'i, and Smart (1840), 
enM-renz^ [Outslarts; suburbs]. Walker (1791) claimed the word “ought to be 
pronounced like the verb environ, but the vanity of appearing polite keeps it still 
in the French pronunciation ... ; it is impossible for a mere Englishman to pro- 
nounce it fashionably, Jameson gave the stress on the first syllable, as was done 
later also by Stormonth, a Scotsman by birth. 

envoys : en-vei'^; Sn-v6y'^ Standard C.iJS.j M., Si., W., & Wr. en'voi^. 

Pedantically, hence erroneously, dn"vw’d'i [Concluding stanza of a poem], envolj. 
A word winch dates its title to English pronunciation from the days of Chaucer 
(c. 1398). 

envoys : en'vei^; Sn'vdy^ [A diplomatic representative]. 

enzym, enzyme; en'zim^; Sn'zym^, Standard & C.; W. en'zaim^ [A com- 

pound produced by living animal or vegetable ceils]. 

Eocene: i'o-sini; e'o-§en2 geological epoch]. 

Eogban: o'en^; o'an^. [Ir.] A Gaelic masculine personal name variously 

translated as Owen and Eugene. 

Eolian: i-o'h-en^; ^oli-an^ [Pert.to^olus, god of the winds, or to the winds], 
eolipile: i-el'i-poiT; e-bl'i-pil^. C. i'o-h-paiT; Wr. e-el'i-paiT [A reaction 

motor reputed to be the first steam-engine]. 

eon: fen^; e'5n2 [An age of the universe]. See jeon. 

Eos: i'es^; e'5s=^ [In Gr. m3rth, the goddess of the dawn]. 

epact (n.): i'pakt^; e^pS-et^, C., E.j M., St.^ W ., Sl Wr.) Standard ep'- 

akti. Bailey (1732) indicated the stress on the initial e, and his example was followed 
by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), and Walker (1791), hut Johnson (1755) and Ash 
(1775) noted epact' [The days in the solar year that exceed the days in the lunar year], 

Epsenetus: i-pi'm-tus^; e-pe'ne-ttis® [Bible]. Epenetust* 

Epaphras: ep'e-fras^; SpVfrSs^ [Bible]. 

Epaphroditus: i-paf"ro-dai'tus^; e-pa,f"ro-di'tiis2 [Bible]. 

epaulet» epaulette: ep'e-let^; Sp'a-lSt^; not e-paudet^[Shouldersomament]. 

epencephalic: ep-en"si“falhk^; 6p-6n"ce-fS.l'i€2, Standard & M.) 7. & TT. 

ep''en-si-fal'iki [Pert, to the epencephalonj. 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, rptle, ciire, but, bCtrn; 6il, boy; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 
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epencephalon: ep'^en-sef'a-len^; Sp"Sii-gSf'a-15n2 [A cerebral vesicle]. 

epergne: i-pum'^ or (Fr.) e''parn'^; e-pem'^ or (Fr.) e^^pern'^ [A center 

dish or ornamental piece for a dinner*’table]. 

Epernay: e"pax'^ne'^; e'^per^na'^ [Fr. town]. 

Epbaal: efi-aF; [Douai Bible]. — Ephah: e'fa^ [Bible]. — 

Ephai: i fed or i'fi-cdi; e'fi or e'fa-i^ [Bible]. [seldom or never heard. 

ephemeral: i-fem'ar-eF; e-f^m'er-aF. Sheridan (1780) i-fi'mi-rdB, now 
ephemerlc: i-fem'er-ik^ or ef"i-mer'ik^; e-fSm'er-lc^ or Sf'VmSr'ic®. 

Standard, C., E., & I. favor the second; M., St, W., &, Wr, note the first. 

Epher: i'fer^: e'fer^ [Bible], — Ephes^dammim: i"fezdor i"fes==]dam'im^; 
e'^fg§-*[or e'^ms»']dam'im2 [Bible].~Ephesian: i-fi'jeni; e-fe'zhan^.— Ephesus: efV 
susi; Sf'e-sus2 [City in Asia Minor]. [slain by Apollo]. 

Ephialtes: efVal'tJz^; 6f'l-^il'te§^ [In Gr. myth, a giant son of Poseidon 

Ephlal: ef'lal^; SflSB [Bible]. — ephod: ef'ed^; Sf^6d^^ — the pronunciation 
indicated by Buchanan (1757), Johnston (1764), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), Nares 
(178^, Walker (1791), and Scott (1797). Samuel Johnson (1755), Entick (1764), 
and Xenrick (1773) gave the initial as long — i'fedi, which in Walker’s opinion (1806) 
was “best.” — ephor: ef'er^; Sf'Sr* [Gr. magistrate]. 

Ephphatha: ef'a-tha^; ^f'a-tha^ [Bible]. — Ephpheta: e-fi^te^; S-fe'ta® 
[Douai Bible].— Ephraim: I'fn-imi; e'fra-ims [Bible].— Ephraimite: i'fn-im-oiti; 
e'fra-im-It® [Bible]. — Ephrain: i'fn-ini; e'fra-ln^ [Bible]. — Ephratah: e^ra-tai; Sf'- 
ra-tas [Bible].— Ephrath: ef'rafhi; gf'rSths. Same as Ephsatah.— Ephrathite: 
efi'rafih-cdt or I'fra€h-aiti; ^frath-it or e'frSth-Its [Bible]. — Ephree: e'fre-e^ 

[Douai Bible]. — Ephrou: i'freni; e'frdn^ [Bible]. 

epicene: epVsin^; Sp'i-gen^ [Of common gender, as fish, hare, thrush]. 
Epictetus: ep'hk-tftus^; Sp'lc-te'ttis^ [Gr. philosopher (50?-125?)]. 
epicure: ep'i-kiur^; Sp'i-etir^ [One who has a taste for table delicacies]. 

Epicurean: epVkiu-ri'en^ or ep-i-kiu-ri'an^ ; ?p"i-eu-re'an- or gp-l-eu-re'- 
an2. Standard, I., M., St, & W. (1909) indicate the first; C., E., & Wr, note the second; 
W. (1864-1908), epVkiu^n-ani [Pert, to Epicurus]. 

Epicurus: epVkiu'rus^; SpV-eu'rus^ [Gr. philosopher, 341-270 B. C.]. 
epicycle: ep'i-soi'^kl^; Sp'i-Qy"cB [A term in Ptolemaic astronomy], 
epicyclic (a.); epVsik^lik^ or ep-i-soi'klik^; Sp''''i-c5^c'li«® or gp-i-Qy'clic^. 

Standard, C., M., & W. indicate the first; E,, I., St, & Wr. prefer the second. 

Eplgonl [L.]: i-pig'o-noi^; e-plg'o-ni^ [In Gr. myth, descendants of the 

heroes who fell in the war against Thebes]. 

epilog: ep^i-leg^; Sp'i-15g“ [The close of a narrative]. 

epllogize: ep-iko-jaiz^; Sp-ll'o-giz®, Standard (1893-1912) & W.] C. ep'i-lo- 
jaiz^; E. e-piPo-joizi; I. e-pPlo-jcdzi; M. & Standard (1913), i-piPo-jcdzi; Wr. e-pil'e- 
jedz^ [To furnish an epilog]. 

epimeron {n.): epVmi'reni; gpT-me'rSn^, Standard &W.',C.& Wr. ep-i- 

mi^rani; M. ep-im-I^ren^ [A side^piece of a segment of an arthropod]. 

l^pinal: e"pi''nal'b' e^pf^nal'^ [Fr, town]. 


3: art, 5pe, fSt, fare, fist, wh?it, ?ill; m€, g5t, prey, f5m; hit, ice; 1=?; i-e; g6, nOt, dr, win. 




387 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED equer^ 

1:3 = final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out\ eil; iu = fe«d; < 5 hin; go; i) = b\ng; thin, this, 
epinicion {n.)i ep'Vnis'i-en^; Standard; C. & M. ep-i-nis'i- 

eni; E. ep-i-ni'si-eni; j, e-pi-ni'slii-eni; T^. ep"i-nisli'i-eni; Wr. ep-i-iiish'i-&ni- [In Gr. 
antiquities, a choral ode commemorating victory] 

Epiphanes: i-pif's-mz^; e-pif'a-nes^ [Apocrypha]. 

Epiphanius: ep'h-fe'm-us^; ep'h-fa'ni-tis- [Gr. Church Father (310-403)], 
Epirus: i-poihus^; e-pfrhs-; not eph-rus^ [Part of Albania], 
episcopacy: i-pis'ko-pa-si^; e-pts'-eo-pa-gy- [Church government by bishop], 
episode: ep'i-sod^j gph-sod-. — episodic: ep'h-sed'ik^; Sp"i-s6dhe^. 
epistle: i-pis'P; e-pls'l^ — the t is silent, 
epitaph: ep'i-taf^; Sp'i-taf-. See ask. 

epithalamion,* epithalamium: ep'h-fhe-le'mi-en or -um^; Sp"i-tha-la'- 

mi-6n or -um^ [A nuptial poem]. [body]. 

epithelium: ep "i- thill- um^; ^p'l-the'li-hm^ [Cellular tissue of the animal 

epitome: i-pit'o-mi^; e-pit'o-me^ [An abridgment or abstract]. — epito- 
mize: i-pit'o-moizi; e-pit'o-rpiz^. 

epizootic: ep'l-zo-etlk^; Spl-zo-Stle^ [A disease affecting animals], 
epizooty: epl-zS'e-tiS* Sp'l-zo'o-ty^. Same as the preceding. 

epoch : ep'ek^ or Fpek^ ; Sp'dc- or e'pbc^. Standard^ ikf., TF., & TFr. indicate 
the first; C., E., I., & note the second. 

The first is recorded by all the earlier lexicographers except Daniel Penning (1760), 
Kenrick (1773), and Perry (1777), who record the second. 

epode: ep'od^; Sp'od^ — so indicated by Entick (1764), Ash (1775), Perry 

(1777), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), and Scott (1797). By Bailey 
(1732), Penning (1760), and Kenrick (1773) the initial was given long and so pre- 
ferred by Kenrick (1773) and Craig (1849) — e'pode [An after»song]. 

eponym: ep'o-nim^; ^p'o-njhn^ [The name of a person assumed to be the 

founder of a race]. 

epopee: ep'Vpi'^; Sp'Vpe'^ [An epic poem]. 

equability: i'lcwa-bil'i-ti^ or ek^wa-bilh-ti^; e^kwa-bll'i-ty^ or Sk'Va-bil'i- 
ty 2 . St. prefers the second, which is indicated as alternative also by Standard, C.,M.f 
& W. 

equable : iTcwa-bP or ek'wa-bP ; eTiwa-bP or Sk Va-bP. Bailey (1732), Ash 
(1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Pulton & Knight 
(1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Craig (1849) indicated the first. Stor- 
month and Smart prefer the second, which is indicated also by Standard, C., M., & W. 
as alternative. 

equality: i-kwel'i-ti^; e-kwal'i-ty^ — so indicated by all modem diction- 
aries, and by Walker (1791), JoneS’ (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
and Smart (1840); but Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), 
and Craig (1849) indicated i-kwalVtih [long. 

equanimity: i'^kwe-nirn'i-ti^; e"kwa-nJm'i-ty2 — ^pronounce the initial e 

equation: i-kwe'^en^; e-kwa'shon^, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr.; E. & 
St. i-kwe'ihun^; I. I-kw§'^eni [Equal division]. 

equerry: ekVar-i^ or i-kwer'i^; Sk'wer-y^ or e-kwSr'y^ — ^the first is indi- 
cated uniformly by modern dictionaries; the second is not^ only as alternative by 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bCbt; full, rule, cilre, biit, bhrn; 6il, b6y; go, tern; ipk; thin, this. 
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1 : crtistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rOle; but, bum; 

Standard, C., W., <fe Wr. Fenning, Ash, Perry, Walker, and Jameson indicated 

the initial e as long, Jameson noting the stress upon it; but Sheridan, Walker, Jones, 
Fulton & Knight, and Enfield stressed the i>enult [A master of the horses, as of a 
prince]. 

equestrienne: i-kwes"tri-en'^; e-kwSs'^tri-Sn'^ [A horsewoman]. 

equilibrant: i*kwi4ai'brant^ or i-kwil'i-brent^; e'Tiwi-li'brant^ or e-kwil'i- 
brants [That which produces equilibrium]. — equilibrate: i''kwi-lai''breti; e'^kwi-li'- 
brat 2 .— equilibration: I^kwi-loi-bre'shani; e'^kwi-li-bra'shons.— equilibrator : T'kwi- 
Icd'bre-tari; g'Tswi-li'bra-tor^.— equilibrist: i-kwilh-bristi; e-kwil'i-brist 2 . C. & St. 
i-kwi4aiTuisti [One skilled in balancing]. 

equilibrium: i-kwi-lib'n-um^; e-kwi-llb'ri-tim^; not -Icd'bn-um^ [Balance], 

equine: i'kwain^; elcwin^. C. i'kwm^. Phyfe (1914) incorrectly cites 
standard (1913) [Pert, to a horse]. equinox], 

equinoctial: I'Tiwi-nek'^aB; e'Tsiwi-nbc'shal^. Smart, ek-wi-nek'^el^ 
equinox: i'kwi-neks^; e'kwi-nbks^. Smart, ek'wi-neks^ [The time when 

the sun crosses the equator]. [and its accessories]. 

equipage: ek'wi-pijb* 6k'wi-pag- [1. Traveling equipment. 3. A carriage 
equipoise: iliwi-peiz^; e'kwi-p6i§2. Smart, ek'wi-peiz^ [Even balance] . 
equitable: ek'wi-ta-bB; Sk'wi-ta-bP; not i-kwit'a-bB [Characterized by 

fairness]. 

equisonauce: i^wi-so'nens^; e*kwi-so'nan$2. Wr. i-kwis'o-nens^ [Con- 
sonance of octaves].— eq"ui-so'nant [Of like or equal sound], 
equivalent: i-kwiv'a-lent^; e-kwlv'a-lSnt^ [Equal in value]. 

equivoke, equivoque: ek^wi-vok^ or I^kwi-vok^; Sk'wi-vok- or e'kwl-vok^. 
The first indicates American usage; the second, the usage of Great Britain, both as to 
spelling and pronunciation. St. spells it equitoque and gives e'ki-vok^ [A play upon 
words]. 

Er^: ur^; er^ PBible]. — Er®: er^; [In Norse myth, Tyr, the god of war], 
era: i'ra^; e'ra^; not yi'ra^ [A historic period of years; as, the Christian era]. 
Eran: i'ran^; eTSn- [Bible]. — Eranites: i'ren-aits^; e'ran-its^ [Bible]. 
Erard: e"rdr'^; e^r^'^ — the a as in “art,” not as in “ask,” and the d silent 

[Fr. pianofort^maker (1752-1831)]. [scraping]. 

erasion: i-re'san^; e-ra'zhon^ [The act oi taking out as by rubbing or 

Erasmus: i-raz'mus^ or i-ras'mus^; e-ras'miis^ or e-r^s'miis^ [1. A mascu- 
line personal name. 3. Dutch theologian anS. scholar (1466-1536)]. 

Erastian: i-ras'ti-en^; e-r^s'ti-an^, Standard, E., M., & St.; C. i-ras'dhian^; 
I. I-ras'ti-an^; W. i-ras'dhen^; Wr. i-rast'yani [Pert, to Erastus], 

Erast us: i-ras'tus^; e-r^'ttis^ [1. A masculine personal name. 3. Swiss 
divine (1524-83)]. [out], 

erasure: i-re'sur^; e-ra'zhijr^ [Anything that has been rubbed or scratched 

Erato: er'a-to^; ^r'a-to^; not a-re'to^ [In Gr. myth, the Muse of erotic and 
lyric poetry]. [195 b, C.)]. 

Eratosthenes: er''a-tes'£hi-nlz^; 6r'^a-t6s'the-ne§2 [Gr. astronomer (276- 

2 : Srt, ai)e, fit, fare, fist, wh^t, all; me, get, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; g 6 , ndt, 6 r, w 6 n. 
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erring 

1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = fe?td; dhin; go; 0 = siN£?; thin, this. 


Erckmann: ark'nian^; erk'man^ [Fr, novelist (1822-99)]. See Chatrian. 
ere: ar^; er-. I. & St. er^ — the pronunciation indicated by Walker (1791), 

Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart 
(1840). Perrj' (1777), ar^; Sneridan (1780), er^ and Enfield (1807), Ir^ [Before], 

Erebus: erVbus^; 6r'e4Dus- [In Gr. myth, the realm of the dead]. 

Erech: Frek^ or gr'ekb* e'rSe^ qj- [Bible]. 

Ereetbeum: er"ek-thi'umb‘ Sr''6€-the'iim2 [Temple in Athens], 
eremacausis: erVme-ke'sis^; SrVma-ca'sis^; not -kau'sis^ [Decay by 

oxidation], 

eremite: er'i-mait^; Sr'e-mit^ [l. A hermit. 2. A flower=beetle]. 

Eretrian: i-ri'tn-eni; e-re'tri-an^, Standard] C. e-rFiri-en^; TF, er-Ftri-en^ 

[Pert, to ancient Eretria, a chief town of Euboea]. 

erg: urg^; erg-; not urj ^ [A unit of work or energy]. 

ergot: ur'get^; er'got^ [A fungoid growth in rye, etc., used in medicine]. 

Eri: Frcd^; e'rF [Bible]. 

Eric: er'ik^; Sr'ic^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Erigena: i-rij'i-na^; e-rlg'e-na^ [Ir. philosopher (833?-886?)]. 

Erin: i'rm^ or er'm^; e'rin^ or Sr'in^ [Ireland: ancient native and modem 
poetic name, and a corruption of Eire, the correct Gaelic name], — Erin go bragh: 
i'rxn go bron'i; e'rin go bran'^ [Ireland for ever: ancient battle*cry]. 

Erinnyes : i-rin'i-Izi or i-rai'm-iz^ ; e-rln'y-es^ or e-rFny-es- [In Gr. myth, any 
one of the three avenging deities]. Spelt also Erinnys, Erinys: i-rinfisi or i-rai'nis^: 
e-rin^s^ or e-ri'nys^. 

Erioch: Fri-ek^; e'ri-6c^ [Douai Bible]. — Erites: Fruits^; e'rits^ [Bible], 
ermine: m'mm^; er'min^ [A weaseblike quadruped or its fur]. 

Ernest: ur'nest^; er'nSst^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. G. Sw. 
Ernst: emsti; Smst^; D. Ernestus: er-nes'tusi; gr-ngs'ti)is2; F. Ernest: ar^nest'i; 
Sr^nSst'S; It. Pg. Sp. Ernesto: ar-nes'to^; fir-nis'to^; L. l^nestus: uT-nes^tus^; gr- 
nSs'tiis2. 

Ernestine: ur'nes-tin^; er'nSs-tin^ [A feminine personal name]. 

Eros: Fros^* e'rbs^ [In Gr. myth, the god of love]. 

Erostratus: i-res'tra-tus^; e-r5s'tra-tiis^. Same as Herostratus. 
erotic: i-ret'ik^; e-r6t'ic^; not a-ret'ik^ [Pert, to Eros], 
err: ur^; er^ [To make a mistake]. 

errand: er'end^; gr'and^. Bailey (1732) and Penning (1760), er'rand; 

Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791), ar'rand^, in deference to a short-lived usage ox 
the beau-monde of their day. Perry, Jones, Fulton & Knight, Enfield, Jameson, 
Knowles, Smart, and Craig ^ noted er'and,^ [A trip to carry a message or do a com- 
mission]. 

errata [L.]: e-re'ta^; S-ra'ta^ [PL of erratum]. — erratum [L.]: e-re'tum^; 

g-ra'tum* [An error]. 

erring: urhq^; er'ing^. E. er'ig^. See err. 


2: wolf, dft; bd&k, bfibt; f^U, ri}le, cdre, biSt, bfirn; oil, bdy; go, feem; qjk; thin, this. 
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error: er'er^; Sr'or^; not ur'ar^; nor ar'er^ [Mistake]. 

Erskine: ur'skm^; er'skin^ [Scot, family name of patriots, jurists, church- 

erudite: er'u-doit or er'yu-dait^; Sr'u-dit or Sr'yu-dit^, Walker (1806), 

er-yu-dait''^ [Learned], — erudition: er'^u-dish'en^’ or er'^yu-di^'en^; ^r"i;i-djCsh'on® or 

fT .AQTmrvorl ■' .. ... ... 


Sr'^yU'dlsh on^ [Learning]. [tory disease of the skin]. 

erysipelas: erVsip'i-lss^; gr"y“S^p'e-las2; not i-ri-siph-les^ [An infiamma- 
Esaau: es'e-an^; Ss'a-^n^ [Douai Bible]. — Esaias: i-ze'yes^ or i-zoi'es^; 

e-§a'yas2 or e-§i'as2 [Bible and Apocrypha]. — Esarhaddon: i"sar-had'an>-; e"sar-hS,d'- 
on2 [Bible]. — Esau: i'se^; e'sa^ [Bible and masculine personal name] — Esbaal: ea'- 
bi-eP; ^s^ba-aB [Douai Bible]. [ea-drlis [A squadron of air-planes], 

escadrille: es^ka"dri'y 0 i or (Eng.) es'ka-driB; Ss'^ea'^drl'ye^ or (Eng.) &s'- 
escalade: es'^ka-led'^; Ss"ca-lad'^ [To scale, as the walls of a citadel]. 

escalator: es'ke-ie^'tari; fes'ca-la*^tor^ [A copyrighted trade name for a 
mo\dng stairway]. 

escallop: es-kol'ap^; Ss-cal'op^, Standard, C., W., & Wr.] E. es-kel'up^; 

I. es-kenepi; M. es-kal'api; St. es-kal'epi [A scadlop]. 


escapade: esTia-ped^; Ss'-ea-pad^ [A frolic; prank]. 

escape: es-kep'i; gs-cap'^ [To flee from]. [Compare beuixot. 

eschalot: e^'e-let^ or e^-e-let'^; ^sh'a-16t^ or feh-a-let'^ [A small onion]. 

eschatology: esnse-toFo-ji^; §s"ca-t61'o-gy* — ^the o of the penult as in 
“obey”; not as in “old” [A branch of theology that treats of death, resurrection, 
immortality, etc.]. 

escheat: es-dh!t'^; Ss-chet'^ [The reversion of lands to a state], 
eschew: es-dhu'^; Ss-chu'®. Elphinston (1786), es-kew' [To keep away 

from; shun]. Compare schedule, 

Eschscholtzia: e-^olt'si-ab* S-sholt'si-a^^ — German sch equals Eng. as 

in ship [A genus of poppies, including the California poppy]. 

Escorial: es-ko'n-eF or {Sp.) es-ko^ri-al'^; 5s-e6'ri-aF or (Sp.) 6s-eo'‘'ri-aI'^ 

[Sp. palace and mausoleum: from Sp., a heap of rubbish, from scoria, dross of metal]. 

escritoire: es^kri-twar'^ or es-kxi-twer'^; Ss"-eri“tw ^'2 Ss-cri-twdr'^; 
Standard, M., W., Perry (1777), and Smart (1840) indicate the first; E., I., St., TFr., 
Jameson (1S27), and Knowles (1835) give the second. C. es-kri-twer'i. Sheridan 
(1780), "Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Enfield (1807) note es-kra-tor'i [A writing- 

[The Escorial], 

Eseuriai: es-kiu^ri-eh or {Sp.) es-ku"ri-dl'^; Ss-eti'ri-al^ or (Sp.) Ss"-eu''’ri-al'* 
Esdraelon; es'^dra-ilan^; Ss'^dra-e'lon^ [Apocrypha]. — Esdras: ez'dras^ or 

es^resi; ||^dras* or Ss'dras® [Apocrypha]. — Esdrelon: es-dri'lani; Ss-dre'lon^ [Apoc- 
ryphal. — Esdris: ez'dns^; Sg'dris* [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Eseban: esh-bani; §s''e- 
bS.n2 [Douai Bible]. — Esebon: es'i-ben^; ls'’e-bbn® [Apocryph^. — Esebrias: es"i- 
brcd^ss^ or i-a'bn-asi; Ss"e-brl'as* or e-sS'bri-as* [Apocrypha], — Esek: i'sek^; e'sSk® 
[Bible]. — Esielias: es"i-lai'asi; Ss^e-li'as® [Douai Bible]. — Eserebias: esVri'bi-es^; 
es'^e-re'bi-ass [Apocrypha (R. V.)l. — Eshan: I'^en^; e'shan^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Esh* 
baal: e^'-be"aB; Ssh'-ba^al^ [Bible] — Eshban: e^'ban^; 8sh'bS,n2 [Bible], — Esh- 
col: e^^keP; Ssh'-eol^ [Bible]. — Eshean: ei^h'i-an^ or I'l^i-ani; esh'e-S-n* or e'she-S-n* 

K . — Eshek: I'^ek^; e'shSk^ [Bible]. — Eshkalonites: e^'ka-len-oits^; €sVka- 
2 [Bible]. — Eshtaol: e^'ti-oB; Ssh'ta-SP [Bible]. — Eshtaulites: e^^ta-u^- 
Icutsi; SsMta-u'lIts^ [Bible]. — Eshtemoa: e^'^ti-mo'a^; Ssh"te-m6'a2 [Bible]. — Esh- 
temoh: e^'ti-moi; ^sh'te-mo* [Bible]. — Esbton; ei^h'tani; gsh'ton® [Bible]. 


2: 


art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^^t, j^ll; mS, gfit, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; I==S; g5, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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habit; odlsle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; <5hin; go; 0 = Oiin, this. 


Esklmau, Eskimo: es^ki-mo^; &'ki-mo® [A race of American aborigines 

inhabiting Greenland and Labrador]. Es'qui-mauJ. 

Esli; es'loi^; [Bible]. 

Esmeralda: ez'^mi-ral'da^; Ss^me-riil'da^ [A feminine personal name], 
esophagus; i-sof'e-gusB e-sbf'a-giis^ [The canal through which nutriment 

passes to the stomach]. 

Esora: i-soTaB e-so'ra^ [Apocrypha]. 

esoteric: es"o-ter'ik^; Ss"o-t6r'i€^ [Intelligible only to a select and enlight- 

ened few]. Compare exotebic. [language]. 

Esperanto: es"pe-rdn'to^; es"pe-ranTo^; not es'^pa-ran'to^ [A universal 
Esphatha: es'fa-tha^; Ss'fa-tha- [Douai Bible]. 

espionage: es'pi-o-mj^; Ss'pi-o-nag^, Standard^ C., M., &W.;E. es'pi-m- 

iji; I. es'pi-en-ej ; St. es'pl-o-nej'^; Wr. es'pi-o-nej^. C. indicates es-pi-o-nds'i as 
^ternative. Jameson (1827) and Reid (1844), es'pi-o-n§ib' Daxds (1830), es-poi^o-neji; 
Knowles (1835), es-pi'o-nej^; Smart (1840), es'‘pi-o-nd 3 ’- [Spying]. 

esplanade: es"pla-ned'b* Ss"pla-nad'® [An open space for driving and walk- 

ing, as by the seashore]. 

esplees (n. pl.)i es-pliz'^; gs-ple§'2. 

Esplees (Expleiia) seeme to be the full profits that the ground or land yieldeth, as the Hay 
of the Meadowes, the Feed of the Pasture, the Come of the Earable, the Rents, Services, 
and such like issues John Cowell The InterpTeter: or Boohe Containing the Signification 
of Words, a. v, Esplees [London, 1607]. 

espousal: es-pau^zaP; Ss-pou'§aP [1. Betrothal. Adoption of a cause], 
espouse: es-pauz'^; Ss-pous^^ [1. To promise in marriage; also, to marry. 

3. To assume interest in]. 

esprit [Fr.]: es'''pri'^; Ss'^pri'^ [Spirit; wit]. — esprit de corps [Fr.]; es"pri' 

de kori; gs'^prl' de -eors [Comradeship]. 

Esquimau: es'ki-moS* Ssld-mo^. Same as Eskimo. 

esquire: es-kwair'B ^s-kwir'^ [In Eng. a title of dignity next below a 

knight; also, a form of address]. 

In Ireland, It betrays some degree of low breeding to accent this word on the first syllable 
{e^guire], where it is scarcely ever heard pronounced correctly except In really high circles. 
Townsend young in Walker's Critical Pronouncing DictWnary a. v. [Dublin, 1859). 

Esquirol: es"kwI"roF^; 6s'Twi"rol'2 [Fr. ahenist (1772-1840)]. 

Esrelom: es-nlam^; Ss-relom^ [Apocrypha]. — Esriel: es'n-el\* SsTi-6B 
[Douai Bible].— Esril: ez'nii or es'np; gg'ril* or gs'ril2 [Apocrypha].— Esrom: ez - 
rami or es'ram^; Sg'rom® or Ss'rom^ [Bible]. 

essay (v.) : e-se'^; S-sa'^ [To try to do something]. Compare absent. 
essay {n.)i es'e^; gs'a®. By Bailey (1732) and Fenning (1760) stressed on 

the ultima [A literary composition; also, an endeavor to do something]. 

essayist; es'e-ist^; Ss'a-fst^ C. & TUr., es'i-isU. Ash (1775), Perry (1777), 
Walker (1791), es-se^tL Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig 
(1849), es'a-isti. 

Essene: e-sin'^; S-sen'^ [One of a Jewish sect of about 2d cent.]. 

Estaing (d’)5 das"tafi'b’ d5s''tS,h'® [Fr. admiral (1729-94)]. 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, b6?>t; full, rple, ctlre, blit, btim; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, g6; not, §r; full, rflle; but, bUrn; 


Estaires: as'^tar'^; [Fr. town]. 

estaminet [Fr.]: es''ta"ml"ne'^; 6s"ta''m!''ne'2 [A wine^shopj. 

Estaol; es^ti-el^; Ss'ta-6P [Douai Bible]. 

estate: es-tet'^; Ss-tat'®; not a-stet'^ [One’s entire property]. [p^j^ed] 
esteemed: es-tlmd'^; Ss-temd'^; not es-ti’med^ See bequeathed; bles- 
Estemo: es'ti-mo^* Ss'te-mo® [Douai Bible]. 

Esterhazy: es^tar-bd'zi^; gs^ter-ha'zy^; not es^tar-he'zi^ [!• Fr. ojBBcer 
(1847-19 10; . 2. Hung, family name]. 

Esthamo: es'dia-moS* Ss'tha-ma^ [Douai Bible]. 

Esthaolites: es'fhi-el-aits^; Ss'tha-bl-Its^ [Douai Bible], 

Esther: es'tarS* Ss'ter^ [Bible and feminine personal name]. D. Hester: 
hes'teri; hSs'ter^; Fr. Esther; es''ter'^; Ss'^tSr'2; G. es'teri; gs'terS; It. Ester: es'teri; 
Ss'tSrS; L. Esthera: es-thi'rsi; gs-the'ra^; Sp. Ester: es-ter'i; gs-tgr''^. 

estival: es'ti-vaB; ^'ti-vaP. E. & I. es-toiv'al^ — a form noted also by M, 
& Tf . as alternative. Dyche (1752) and Barclay (1774), es-tai'vab pPert. to summer]. 

estuary: es'tiu-e-n^ or es'dhu-e-nb* Ss'tu-a-ry^ gs'ch^i-a-ry^ [The mouth 
of a tidal river]. 

Esyelus: esVi'lus^; Ss^y-e'Ihs^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Etaiu: eth'm^; gth'in^ [Gaelic goddess, wife of Midir]. 

Etalu; e^tah'i; e^t^n'^ [Fr. town]. 

Etam: i'tamb* e'tSm^ [Bible]. 

etesian: i-ti'sen^; e-te'zhan® [Recurring yearly]. 

Ethai: eth'i-cd^; Sth'a-P [Douai Bible]. 

ethal: eth'eP or i'fheP; Sth^aP or e'thaP. Standard^ M., <fe TF. indicate the 

first; C,, E., I., & TFr. note the second {A chemical]. 

Etham: f tham^; e'thiim^ [Bible]. 

Ethan: i^then^ ; e'than^; also, frequently heard eth'en^ [Bible and a mascu- 
line personal name]. [pound]. 

ethane: eth'enb* Sth'an^, Standard, M., &W.)E, i'then^ [A gaseous com- 
Ethanim: efh'a-nim^; Sth'a-nlm^ [Jewish month]. 

Ethanus: eth'e-nus^: Sth’a-niis^ [Apocr3rpha (R. V.)]. — Ethbaal: eth- 
be'^eb; gth'ba^aia [Bible].— Etheel: rthi-eP; e'the-gP [Douai Bible].— Bthei: I'thi- 
di; S'the-I2 [Douai Bible]. 

Ethel: eth'il^; Sth'eP [A feminine personal name]. 

Ethelhald: eth'el-beld^; Sth'Sl-bald^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Ethelbert: eth'el-burt^; ^th'Sl-bert^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. 
D. G. Adalbert: a'del-berti; a'dgl-bSrt®; Fr. Adalbert: aMal"ber'i; aMal"bSr^* 
Adelbertl. 

Ethelfnd: eth'i-lind^; Sth'e-hnd^ [A feminine personal name], 

Ethelred: eth'el-red^; 6th^gl-rM^ [Anglo-Saxon kings of (1) Wessex; (2) 

England (871-1016)]. w , v y 


2: art, Spe, fit, fire, fist, wh^t, ^11; mS, git, pr§y, fim; hit. Ice; I— e; i=e; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out] oil; iu = feud] lOiin; go; o = sin^; thin, this. 


Ethelwolf: efh'el-wulfS* Sth'gl-wplf^ [King of England (739?-S58?)]. 
ethene: efh'in^; Sth'en^ Standard, M,, & W.\ C., E., <& St., i'Chin^ [An in- 

flaminable gaseous compound present in coal*gas]. 

Ether^: e'ther^ [Bible], 

ether^: i'fhar^; e'ther^ [An anesthetic]. 

ethid, ethide: efh'id^ or eth'aid^; Sth'Id^ or Sthld^. E. i'fhodd [A chem- 
icaloompouEd], [Acetylene], 

ethine: eth'm^ or eth can^; Sth'in^ or Sth'in^. C. i'fhini; E. fUiaini 
Ethiopia: i"fhi-o'pi“8^; e"thi-o'pi-a2 [Ancient name of a region of Africa]. 

— Ethiopic: I"€m-ep'iki; e"thi-6p'ie2. 

Eth^kazin: eth"*ke'zm^; gth"^ka'zin- [Bible (R. V.)]. — Ethma: efh'meb* 

Sth'ma2 [Apocrypha]. — Etbnan: eth'nan^; ^th'^nan^ [Bible]. — Ethni: eth'noiJ: 
gth^ni2 [Bible]. 

ethnic: efh'nik^; Sth'nic^ [Pert, to races or people]. — ethnicism: efh'm- 

sizmi; Sth'ni-elgm^; not eth'nik-izmi. 

Etienne [Fr.]; e"ti"en'i; §"ti" 6 n '2 [Stephen]. 

etiolate: iTi-o-let^; e'ti-o-lat^ [To blanch through lack of light, as a plant], 
etiology: i"ti-ero-iii; e"ti-6ro-gy2 [The science of final causes], 
etiquette: et'i-kef'^; St'i-kSt"^. C. & TFr. indicate chief stress on the 

ultima [The usages of polite society]. 

^tude [Fr.]: e"tud^b‘ e^tiid'^ [Study]. 

Euboea: yu-bi'a^; yii-be'a^ [iEgean island]. 

Bubulus: yu-biu'l0Si; yii-ba'ias^ [Bible]. [anesthetio]. 

eucaln, eucaine: yu'ki-in^ or -m^; yii'-ea-in^ or -in^; mt yti-ken'^ [A local 

Euclidean: yu-klidfi-en^ or yu"kh-di'ani; yu-cM'e-an^ or yu'^-eli-de'an^. 
Af. yu-klid'i-eni [Pert, to Euclid, “father of geometry” (350-300 B. C.)]. 

Eudora: yu-doTab* yp-doTa^ [A feminine personal name]. Dora (dim.) 
dS're^; do'ra*. Fr. Eudore: u"dor'i; ClM6r'2. 

Euergetes: yu-ur'ji-tizb yu-er'ge-te §2 [Apocrypha]. 

Eugene: 3ni-j!n'i or yu'jinb* yu-gen'^ or yu'gen^ [A masculine personal 
name]. D. Eugenius: u-ne'nl-usi; fi-H§'ru-Tjs2; Fr. Eugene: u^san'^-; Ci'^2h§n'2; Q, 
Eugen: ©i-gen'i; 6i-g§n'2; It. Eugenio: e"u-je'ni-o2; e''u-ge'ni-62; Pg. Eugenio: 
e"u-35'ni-6i; §"'u-zh§'ni-o2; gp. Eugenio: e'"ii-he'ni-6i; §'Vhs'ni-62; Sw. Eugenius: 
5'^u-ge'nJ-usi; e'^ij-g§'nl-us2. 

Eugenia: yu-ji'm-ab yu-ge'ni-a^ [A feminine personal name]. Fr. 
Eugenie: u'^se'^nl'^; fi^zh§'^ne'2; Ger. ei-ge'ni-ai; 6i-g§'ni-a2; EugenieJ; It. g*'Q-je''- 
ni-a^; §^U-g§'ni~a.2; Sp. e"u-he'nl-ai; e''u-he'm-a2. 

euhemerlsm: yu-hi'mer-izm^ or yu-hem'ar-izm^j yy-he'mer-I§m* or y\i- 
hSm'er-I§m2. Standard, €., M., & W. indicate the first; E. & I. note the second; 
St. yu-hlm'er-izmi [Historic mythology], 

Eulalia: yu-lefii-a^; yy-la'li-a^ [A feminine personal name]. Fr. Eulalle: 
filing's; It., Sp. EulaUa: e^u-la'li-ai; g^y-ia'li-a*. 

Euler: yu'l8ror(Ger.)ei'larbyu'ler or (G^er.) bi'ler^ [Swiss physicist (1707-83)]. 


2: wQlf. dft; bdbk, bdht; fijill, rule, cflre, but, bQm; Oil, b6y; go, ifem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Eumenes 
even 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rfile; but, burn; 


Eumenes: yu^mi-ruz^; yu'me-neg® [Apocrypha]. — Eunice: yU'nis^ or 

(Lat.) yTi-noi'sei; yu'nic® or {Lot.) yngL-ni'tes [Bible and feminine personal name]. — 
Euodia: yu-oMi-a^; y\i-o'di-a2. Same as Euodias. — Euodias: yu-o'di-asi; yv-5'- 
di-as2 [Bible]- — Eupator: yu'pe-teri; yu'pa-t6r2 [Apocrypha]. 

Euphemia: yu-fe'mi-a^ [A feminine personal name]. Fr. 

Euphemie: u"fe"mi'i; ti"fg''me' 2 ; Ger. ei-fe'mi-ai; 6i-fg''mi-a2; It., Sp. Eufemia: 
e'^u-fe'mi-a^; g"u-f§'mi-a2. 

euphemism: yu'fi-mizm^; yu'fe-mlgm^ — ^the e of the penult obscure, not 

long [An agreeable word or phrase suDstituted for a less agreeable one; as, “he fell 
asleep” for “he died”]. 

euphonic: yu-fen'ik^; yu-fSn'ic^. 

euphony: yu'fo-m^; yu'fo-ny^ [Agreeableness of sound]. 

euphotide: yu-fo'tid^ or yu-fo'taid^; yu-fo'tld^ or y\i-f6'tid^. Standard 

& C. indicate the first; d/,. If., & Wr. prefer the second. [A granite*like stone.] 

Euphrates: yu-fre'tlz^; yp-fra'te§2 [River of Asiatic Turkey]. 

Euphrosyne: jni-fresh-rui; yid-frbs'y-ne^ [In Gr. myth, one of the Graces]. 
See Chaeis. 

Euphues: yli'fiu-iz^; yu'fu-eg^] [The chief character in a work by Lyly]. 
euphuism: yu'fiu-izm^; y\i^fu-l§m2 [Affectation of elegance in writing], 

eupion: yu-poi'en^; yu-pi'bn^, Standard & G.; F., I., & W. yu'pi-on^; M. 
yu^'pi-oni; St. yu'pi-eni; ITr. yii'pi-eni [An inflammable oily liquid]. 

Eupolemus: yu-pel'i-mus^; yu-pbl'e-mhs^ [Apocrypha]. [Levant]. 

Euraquilo: yu-rak'wi-lo^; yu-rak'wi-lo^ [A stormy northeast wind of the 
eureka [Gr.]: yu-ri'ke^; yu-re'ka^ [I have found (it); a cry of exultation], 
Euripides: yu-rip'i-dlz^; yu-rlp'i-de§2 [Gr. tragedian (480-406 B. C.)]. 

euripus: yu-roi'pus^ or yiu'ri-pus^; ^m-ri'piis^ or yu'ri-phs®. Ainsworth 
(173G), Walker (1806), Brande (1842), and modern dictionaries indicate the first; 
Bailey (1732), Ash (1775), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) note the second [A 
strait through which the tide rushes with shifting current]. 

Euroaquilo: yu"ro-ak'wi-lo^; yu'To-ak'wi-lo^. Same as Etteaquilo. 
Euroclydou: yu-rek'h-den^; yu-r5c'ly-d5n^ [Euraquilo. See Ac^sxxvii]. 
Europa: yu-ro^pa^; yp-ro'pa^ [In Gr. myth, a sister of Cadmus]. 
Europe: yu^rap^; yu'rop^. 

European: yu"ro-px'an^; yii"ro-pe'an2. By Bailey (1732), Ash (1775), and 

Perry (1777), the stress was indicated on the antepenult, but by Johnson (1755), 
Penning (1760), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), and the modern 
lexicographers it is placed on the penult. [Nisus]. 

Euryalus: yu-rai'a-lus^; 3ru-ry'a“lus2 [In Vergil’s “^neid,” the friend of 
Euryanthe: yu"ri-an'fhi^; yu"ry-an'the2 [An opera by Weber (1823)]. 
Eurydice: yu-ridVsi^; yp-rj^-d'i-ge^ [In Gr. myth, the wife of Orpheus]- 

Eusebius: yu-sl'bi-us^; yu-se'bi-iis^ [A masculine personal name]. Fr 
EusSbe: u'^zab'i; Ger. Eusebius: ei-se'bi-us^; 5i-s§'bi-ixs2 ; It., Pg., Sp 

Eusebio: e^u-se'bl-oM g'''u-s§'bi-o2. 


2: Srt, 5pe, fS-t, fare, fast, what, all; m€, g€t, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; 1=5; 1=5; gO, nbt, dr, wdn. 



FREQUENTLY ]\IISPRONOUNCED 

final; i = habit; aisle; au = out\ ©il; iu = feud; <lhin; go; 0 


Eumenes 

even 

siu^; thin, this. 


Eustace: yus'tis^; yus'tag^ [A masculine personal name]. D. Eustatius: 

ei-sta'si-usi; 6 i-sta'si-ns 2 ; Pr. Eustache: u'^stdgh'^; fi''stach''2; Ger. Eustathius: 
ei-sta'ti-usi; 6i-sta'tl-us ; It. Eustazio: e"u-std'dzl-oi; e"u-sta'dzi-62 ; L, Eustachius: 
yu-ste'ki-usi; jT^-sta'ei-us^; Pg. Estacio: e-std'si-oi; e-sta'ei-d^; Sp. Eustaquio; 
g"u-sta'ki-6i; §"ii-sta'ki-62. 

Eustachian; yu-ste'ki-an^; yu-sta'ci-an^ [Pertr. to Eustachioj. 

Eustachio: e''u-stu'ki-o^; e^u-sta'ci-d- [It. anatomist (1500-74)]. 
Eustachius: yu-ste'ki-us^; yu-sta'ci-iis^ [Latiniaed form of Eustachio]. 

Euterpe: 3 ni-ttjr'pii; yu-ter'pe- [In Gr. myth, one of the Muses, who pre- 

sided over IjTfic song]. 

euthanasia: yu^'fha-ne'si-a^ or yu-fhe-nezh-e^; yii'Tha-na'zhi-a^ or yu''- 

tha-zia§'i-a2. The first indicates American usage; the second usage in Great Britain. 
Murray notes yu-the-ne'si-a^ as alternative [A painless death]. 

euthanasy: yu-than'e-si^; yU“thS,n'a-sy2, and so indicated by Bailey 
(1732), Johnson (1755), Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), and Jameson (1827). Smart (1840), yu"'fhan-e'zii. Spelled 
euthanasie by Blount (“Glossographia,” 1656) and defined “a happy death.” 

Eutychus: yuTi-kus^; yu'ty-ctis^ [Bible]. 

Euxine: yuks'm^; yuks'in^ [The Black Sea]. 

Eva: e'va^ [A femmine personal name]. Dan., D., Ger., It., Pg., Sp. 

Eva: eVaM §^va2; Fr. Eve: avi; Sv*; Sw. Eva: i'vai; e'vas. 

evade: i-ved^S* e-vad'^; not i-ved^ [To elude or escape from]. 

Evan: ev'an^; Sv'an^ [A masculine personal name]. 

evangelical: fVan-jel'i-kaP or ev"an-jel'i-kaP; e'Viin-gSFi-eaP or Sv^an- 
gSl'i-cal2. The first was indicated by Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Craig (1849), Worcetser (1859), and (juU (1864), 
and it is noted by C., E., J., M., St., W., & TFr. The second was recorded by Walker 
(1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Smart (1840), and Cooley (1863) and is noted by 
Standard. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), and Fenning (1760) merely indicated 
the stress evangeVical. Perry (1777) gave to initial e the sound it has in “valley.” 

Evangeline: i-van'ji-lin^, -loinh or -lin^; e-vS-n'ge-hn^, -lin^, or -Ifn^ [A fem- 

inine personal name]. 

Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s daughter I 

Longfellow Evangeline pt. 1, st. 4. 

evangelist: i-van'jel-ist^; e-v^n'gSl-Ist^ [A preacher of the Gospel], 
evangelize: i-van'jel-aiz^; e-vS,n'gSl-iz^. 

evasion; i-ve'san^; e-va'zhon^ [The act of evading. See evade]. 
evasive: i-ve'siv^; e-va'siv^; not i-ve'ziv^. 

Eve: iv^; ev^ [Bible]. ^ [usune]. 

Evelina: evT-lai'na^; Sv^li'Da^; not ev''8-li'na^ [A fe m mine personal 
Evelyn^: ev'a-hn^; Sv'e-lyn^ [Variant of Evelina]. 

Evelyn^: iv'hn^ or ev'hn^; evdyn^ or Svl 3 m^ [Eng. diarist (1620-1706)]. 
even: i'vn^* eVn^ [Free from inequalities or irregularities]. 

2: wplf, ds; bdok, b«5©t; full, rple, eflre, but, bhrn; oil, bdy; go, feem; ipk; thin, this. 



evening 

ei:ciilpate 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, dr; full, raie;but, bum; 


evening: iv'mq^; ev'ning^. Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Worcester 

(1859), Imperial (1SS4), Stormonth (1885), I'vii-ir)i. 
event: i-vent'^; e-vSnt'^; not i'vent^ [Something that happens]. 

Everard: ev'ar-ard^; Sv'er-ard^ [Masculine personal name]. Dan. Eber- 

hard: §'’bar-hdrthi; §'ber-harth2; D. e'va-rdrti; eVe-riirt^; Fr. £i?raud: eVro'i; e^vro'^; 
Ger. Eberhard: e'bar-hart^- g'ber-hart^; It. Everardo: e^ve-rdr'do^; g'^v§>rar'do2. 

Evergetes: i-vur'ji-tiz^; e-ver'ge-te§^ [Douai Bible]. 

every: ev'n^ or ev'ar-i^; Sv'ry^ or Sv'er-y^. Penning (1760), Perry (1777), 

Standard, & C. indicate two syllables, to which the word has been reduced by a 
large number of speakers, and this pronunciation is given as alternative by M. & W.; 
but the other lexicographers and the modern dictionaries indicate three syllables — 
ev'e-ni. The tendency, however, in uttering this word, and its relatives everybody, 
everyone, everything, etc., is to obscure the e of the second syllable to the va nishin g 
point — ev'n-bed"!^; ev'n-wuni; ev'n-fhigk 

Evesham: iv'^em^j ev'sham-. Also, but locally, ev'a-^am^; i'^am^; 

Iz'am^ [Historic Eng. city in Worcestershire]. 

Evi: i'voi^; e'vl^ [Bible]. 

evidence: evh-dens^; Sv'i-dSn^^ [Testimony]. 

evil: iVP; e'vP. In the pronunciation of this word the i has reached the 
vanishing point. Compare every [Morally bad; wicked]. [dSe* [Bible] 

Evil^smerodach : i'vihmi-ro'dak^ or -mer'o-dak^; e'vi]sme-r6'd2.c2 or -mir'o- 
evolute: ev'o-liutS* Sv'o-lut^. E. i'vu-ltit^ [Turned over at the edge], 
evolution: ev*'o-liu'^ani; SvVlu'shon®. E, (1888), i-vu-lu'shunh 

The pronunciation (Iv6-) Is not sanctioned by any Diet., but Is now somewhat common. 

Henry BR.idley in New English Dictionary vol. Hi, p. 354 [Oxford, 1S91J. 

Ewan: yu'an^; yu'an^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Ewart: yU'ert^; yu'art^ [Masculine personal name], 
ewe: yu^; yu^ [A female sheep]. 

Ewell: 3 rii^eP; [Am. general in Confederate army (1817-72)]. 

ewer: yu'ar^; yu'er^ [A water^pitcher]. 

exacerbate: egz-as'ar-bet^ or eks-as'ar-bet^; Sgz-S-g'er-bat^ or 6 ks-S. 5 'er- 
bat®. The first is indicated by Standard, C., M., W., & Wt. \ the second by E., I., & 
St, and as. alternative by Standard & M. By Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), and 
Knowles .(1835), the stress was indicated on the penult — egz-a-surTieti [To aggra- 
vate; embitter]. dictionaries. 

exact: egz-akt'^; ggz-ilct'^. Sometimes heard eks-akt'^, but not noted by 

exaggerate: egz-aj'er-et^; Sgz-^g'er-at^ [To embellish, amplify, or over- 
state; as, to exaggerate a report]. — exaggeration: egz-aj'^er-e'^ani; Sgz-E^'er-a'shon^. 

exalt: egz-elt'S* ^gz-alt'^ [To glorify or extol]. — exaltation: egz"el-te'- 

^an^ ; Sgz''^l-ta'shon2. 

examination: egz-am'^i-ne'^an^; ^gz-^mT-na'shon^ [The act of exam- 
ining]. — examine: egz-arn'm^; Sgz-^Lm'iii^ [To test by questions; investigate care- 
fully] 

example: egz-am'pP; ^gz-am^pP [A pattern]. See ask. 

2: art, ftpe, fSt, fare, f^t, wh^t, ^11; m6, gSt, prgy, fSrn; hit, Ice; i— §; I=g; g6, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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1: a = final; I - habit; aisle; au = out-, eil; iu = feud; cHiin; go; D = sinfir; thin, "aiis. 


exarch: eks'ark^; Sks'arc^; not eks'ardh^ [A provincial governor under the 

Byzantine empire]. 

exarchate: eks'or-ket^; Sks'ar-cat^. E. eks'ar-ket^; Wr. eks'or-ketk C. 

indicates eg-zdr^ket^ as alternative. Maunder (1830) and Goodrich (1847) noted 
eks-ar''kiti. 

exarillate: eks-ar'i-let^; Sks-^r'i-lat-. E. & I. eks-a-rillet^ [In botany, 

lacking au aril or cover: said of a seed]. 

exasperate: egz-as'per-etb' Sgz-Ss'per-at^ [To excite great anger in]. 
Excalibur: eks-kal'i-bur^; Sks-cai'i-bur-. 

. . . King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 

Tennyson Morte D' Arthur 1. 103. 

excarnificate: eks-kdr'ni-fi-ket^; Sks-car'ni-fi-eat^, Standard, C., I., St., 

& Wr.; E. & M. eks-kar-nifVketi; W. eks"kar-nif'i-kgti [To free from flesh; also, 
torture]. 

ex cathedra [L.]: eks kafh'i-dra^; Sks c2.th'e-dra^, Standard & C.; M., W., 
& Wr. ke-thi'dreh which was noted also by Ash (1775), Maunder (1S30), Knowles 
US35), and Smart (1840). See cathedra [With authority]. 

excavate: eks'ke-vet^; Sks'ca-vat^ — ^the pronunciation uniformly indi- 
cated by modern dictionarie.s and also by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Rees (1820), Maunder (1830), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craig 
(1849). The stress was placed on the penult — eks-ke'veth by Fenning (1760), Ash 
(1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), and Knowles 
(1835) [To make hollow by removing the inside]. [high degree], 

excellent: ek'se-lent^; Sk^^S-lSnt^; not ek-sel'ont^ [Of good quality to a 
excerpt: ek-surpt^^; Sk-^erpt'^, M. ek'sorptk 
excise (n. & v.)z ek-soiz'^; §k-gl§'2. Compare absent. 
excitant: ek-sai'tent^ or ek'si-tent^; Sk-gl'tant^ or Sk'gi-tant^, The first 

indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [Adapted to excite or 
stimulate].— excitation: ek'^si-te(^ani; Sk^ci-ta'shons.— excite; ek-soit^i; Sk-cit'» 
[To arouse to action; also, stimulate]. 

excrement: eksTri-ment^; Sks'cre-mSnt^. 

excreta: eks-kri'te^; Sks-ere'ta^ [Matter thrown off]. 

excrete: eks-krit'^; Sks-cret'^ [To throw off by normal discharge]. 

excretin: eks'kn-tin^ or eks-krit'in^; Sks'cre-tin^ or ^ks-cret'ln^. The 
first indicates American usage; the second, the usage of Great ‘Britain [A chemical 
compound], 

excretive: eks-kri'tiv^; Sks-cre'tiv®. By Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), 

Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Reid (1844), and Worcester (1859), eks'kn-tivk 

excretory: eks'kn-to-n^ or eks-krit'o-n^; gks'cre-to-ry^ or Sks-cret^n®. 

The first indicates American usage; the second, that of Great Britain, which is indi- 
cated also by Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840). 

excruciate: eks-kru'^-et^; gks-cru'shi-at^ [To inflict severe pain on]. 

excruciation: eks-kru'^^-e'^en^; 6ks-ciu"shi-a'shon2. M. eks-kru'*'si-e'- 

shen^. 

exculpate: eks-kul'pet^; 6ks-cfil'pat^. M.eks'kul-pet^ [To free from blame]- 


:2: wolf, dp;bdbk, bobt; fvill, rple, ctlre, bfit, bCIm; Oil, bfty; go, ^em; ipk; tbin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; Mt, police; obey, g5; net, ©r; full, rilie; but, bUrn; 


excursion: eks-kur'^en^; Sks-eur'shon^ [A pleasure=trip]. 
excuse (v.): eks-lduz'^; Sks-cug'^ [To acquit of blame], 
excuse (n.): eks-kius'^; Sks-cus'^ [A plea in exoneration] . 

execute: eks'i-kiut^; Sks'e-eut^ [To carry out or perform (something)]. — 

executer: eks'i-kiut^sr^; Sks'e-cu'c"er2. Compare executoe. 

executixe: egz-ek'yu-tiv^; Sgz-Sc'yi,i-tlv^ Standard, E., St, & Wr.; C. & 

TF. eg-zek’'yu-tivi; I. egz-ek'iut-ivi; M. eks-ek'sru-tiv^ [One wbo carries out or ad- 
ministers]. 

executor: egz-ek'yu-ter^; Sgz-Sc'y^-tbr®. M. eks-ek' 3 rii-t 0 r^ [One who 

carries out the provisions of the will of another]. 

executrix: egz-ek'yri-triks^; Sgz-Sc'yu-triks^ [Fern, of executor]. 

exedra: eks'i-dra^ or egz'e-dre^; Sks'e-dra^ or Sgz'S-dra^. M. & W. ek'si- 

drei; Wr. eks-i'drs’- [A range of seats, as by a roadside], 

exegesis: eks"i-ji'sis^; Sks'^e-ge'sis^ [Interpretation of a literary work]. — 

exegete: eksh-jit^; Sks'e-get^. — exegetist: eksVjl'tisti ; Sks^e-ge'tist^. 

exemplar: egz-em'plar^; ggz-^m'plar^ [A specimen]. 

exemplary: egz^em-ple-n^; Sgz'Sm-pla-ry^. C. ek'sem-pla-ri^; E. & M. 
egz-em'pla-ri^, indicated also by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Penning (1700), 
Ash (1775), Perry (1777), and Knowles (1835); I. egz'em-pla-rii; St. egz'em-plur-i^-^ 
W. eg'zem-pla-ni; Wr. egz'em-pla-rii [Serving as an example]. 

exemplify: egz-em'pli-foi^; Sgz-Sm'pli-fy^ [To show by example], 
exempt: egz-empt'^; Sgz-Smpt'^ [To release from liability to]. 

exequatur [L.]: eksVkwe'tur^; Sks^e-kwa'tilr^ [Official recognition of a 

consul by the country to which he is appointed]. 

exert: egz-urt'S* Sgz-ert'^. Frequently heard eks-urt' [To use efforts], 
exeunt [L.]: eks'i-unt^; Sks'e-ffiat^ [They go out: a textual direction to 

actors in a play]. 

exhalation: eksTia-le'ffien^; SksTia-la'shon^, Standard & TF.; (7. eks-ha- 

le^slien^; E. egz-a-le'i^uni ; I. egz-ha-le'shen^; ikf. eks-s-le'sliani; St. eks'ha-le'i^uni; 
Wr. egz-ha-le^'^en. In Eng. usage the h is not aspirated [A breathing out]. 

exhale: eks-hel'^; Sks-hal'^, Standard, C., & W.; E. egz-ek^; M., St., &; 

Wr. egz-hePi [To breathe forth; send out; as, to exhale perfume]. 

exhaust: egz-est'^; Standard, C., M., & W.\ E., I., St, & TFr. 

egz-hest'^ [To use up completely]. — exhaustion: egz-es'dhani ; Sgz-as'chons, Standard, 
C., M., & W.\ I., SL, & IFr. egz-hest'yeni. 

exhibit: egz-ib^it^; Sgz-Ib'it^. L,St,& TFr. egz-hib'it^; M. eks-hib'it^; TF. 

eg-zib'iti [A collection of objects placed on show]. 

exhibition: eksT-bi^'an^; SksT-bish'on®, Standard] C. ek-si-bi^'an^; E. 

egz-i-bi'shun^; I. eks-hi-bi'^en^; M. eks-i-bi^'an^'; St. eks'hi-bi^^un^; TF. ek"si- 
bi^^auM TFr. eks-hi-bi^'an^. The foregoing presentation indicates that in modem 
times in England and the United States the h is not aspirated (for Worcester’s nota- 
tion of it dates as long ago as 1859) and that in Scotland it is. This remark applies 
also to its relatives exhibitive, exhibitor, exhibitory. The aspiration was noted 
by Perry and Walker. 


2: art, Spe, fat, fare, fast, whg.t, all; m6, gfit, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i==e; !=§; gO, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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excursion 

exoteric 


1:8 = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu — feud; ^in; go; 0 = sing; thin, this. 


exhibitive: egz-ib^-tiv^ or egz-hib'i-tiv^; Sgz-ib'i-tiv^ or Sgz-Mb'i-tiv^. See 

EXHIBITION. — exhibitor: egz-ib'i-teri or egz-iubh-teri ; Sgz-ib'i-tors or ggz-hfb'i-tbr!^. 
bee EXHIBITION. ^ [refresh; stimulate]. 

exhilarate: egz-ire-ret^ or egz-hil'e-ret^; Sgz-ll'a-rat^ or ^gz^Ml'a-rat^ [To 
exhort: egz-ert'^ or egz-hert'^; Sgz-drt'^ or Sgz-hdrt'^. The first indicates 

American usage; the second, the usage of Great Britain. C. & TF. eg-zert'i [To 
arouse by appeal; as, to exhort men to preparedness against attack]. 

exhortative: egz-ert'e-tiyi or egz-hert'a-tiv^; Sgz-ort'a-tiv- or Sgz-h6rt'a- 

tiv2; C. & TT. eg-zer'te-tivi. In England and the United States the h is not now 
aspirated, but in Scotland it is: this applies also to the words exhortation and 
exhorter. 

exhume: eks-hium'^; Sks-htim'^; not egz-hium'^ [To dig out of the earth]. 

exigency: eks'i-jen-si^; Sks'i-gSn-^y^ [Pressing need]. 

exiguous: egz-ig'yu-us^ ; Sgz-fg'yu-iis^, & TUr.; C. & lY. eg-zig'- 

yu-usU E., /., & St. eks-ig'yu-us>-; M. egz-ig'yu-as^ [Small]. 

exile {v. & n.)i eks'oil or egz'oiP; Sks'il or Sgz'il^. The first indicates 
American and English usage; the second, usage in Scotland. 

To exile was formerly accented on either syllable. Dryden has, “Expell’d and 6xiVd 
left his native shore,” and also, “His brutal manners from his breast exil'd:’ It is now 
uniformly accented as the noun. 

Robert Nares El&nents of Orthoepy p. 165 [London 17841. 
Bailey (1732), Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1S02), and Jameson (1827) 
indicated egz-ail'i; Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Smart (1S40), and Reid (1844), eta'oilU 

exist: egz-ist'^; §gz-ist'2 [To have actual being]. 

exit: eksfiti; Sks'it^ [Way out]. [plates], 

ex iibris [L.]: eks loi'bris^; Sks li'brls^ pFrom the book of: used on book^ 
Exodus: eks'o-dus^; Sks'o-dtis^ [The second book of the Old Testament], 
exogamy: eks-eg'a-mP; Sks-bg'a-my^ [Marriage outside of one’s clan, 

tribe, or family]. 

exogen: eks'o-jen^; SksVg^n^ [A plant that is an ^'outside grower”]. 
Compare endoqen. — exogenous: eks-oj'i-nus^-; eks-Sg'e-nus. 

exonerate: egz-en^ar-et^' ^gz-bn'er-at^ [To free from blame], 
exorable: eks'o-re-bP; 6ks'o-ra-bP [Capable of being moved by entreaty], 
exorbitance: egz-er'bi-tens^; Sgz-or'bi-tang^ [In excess of regular limits]. 

exorcise, exorcize: eks'er-soiz^; Sks'6r-ci§2^ Standard^ E., M., St., & 

TFr.; C. ek'ser-saizi; W. ek'ser-saiz^; Knowles (1835), eks-^r'saizi (To cast out evil 
spirits]. 

exorcist: eks'er-sist^; Sks'br-glst^. Enfield (1807) and Knowles (1835), 

eks-er'sisti. Murray notes egz-er'sist^ as alternative. 

exordium [L.]: egz-or'di-um^; Sgz-or'di-tun^ [Introduction or prelude]. 

exosmose: eks'es-mos^ or eks'ez-mos^; §ks'5s-mos^ or Sks'bs-mos®. The 
first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [The passing out- 
ward of a fluid], [esotbbio. 

exoteric: eks''o-ter'ik^; 6ks''o-tSr'i€® [Intelligible to the public]. Compare 
2: wplf, do; bd?)k, bodt; full, role, cflre, bilt, bOm; oil, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, tiiis- 
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exotic: eks-et'ik^ or egz-et'ik^; Sks-St'ic^ or Sgz-6t — the first pronuncia- 

tion dates from Perry (1777), the second from Walker (1791). The Standard prefers 
the first; Murray indicates the second, which is noted also by C., E., J., St., W., & 
TFr. [Foreign]. 

expand: eks-pand'^; Sks-pS.nd'^ [To enlarge; extend], 
expansion : eks-pan'^en^ ; Sks-p^n'shon^ [The act of enlarging the size of], 
expatiate: eks-pe'^-et^; eks-pa'shi-at^ [To give free range to; diffuse], 
expatriate: eks-pe'tn-et^; Sks-pa'tri-at^. W. (1827) eks-pat'n-et^. 
expedient; eks-pi'di-ent^; Sks-pe'di-Snt^, Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 

Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), Craig (1849), and the modern dictionaries. Sheridan 
(1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835), eks-pi'dyanti 
[Advisable]. 

expedition: eks'^pi-di^'an^; Sks'^pe-dish'on^ [A journey, by land or sea, 

for a definite ptirpose; as, the New York Herald Stanley^EminRehef Expeditionoi 1888], 

expert (a.): eks-purt'^; Sks-pert'^. In the United States and in Great 

Britain the stress is placed on the ultima [Practised; skilled; dexterous]. 

expert {n.)i ek^urt^; Sks'pert^, Standard, M., & W. (1909); C., E., 

W. (1847), & Wr. eks-pfirrt'i; St. eks'purti [One especially skilled in some science], 

expiatory: eks'pi-e-to-n^; Sks'pi-a-to-ry^ — ^the pronunciation indicated 
by all modern dictionaries and noted by Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Craig 
(1849). By Bailey (1732), Knowles (1^5), and Smart (1840) the stress was placed 
on the ante^nult— eks-pi-e'to-n^. Sheridan (1789) eks'^pi a-turV. Making amends 
for injury done]. 

expirant: eks-poir'ant^; Sks-pir'ant^ [One who expires], 

expiration: eks^pi-re'^an^; Sks^pi-ra'shon® [The coming to an end or 

termination of anything]. 

expiratory: eks-podr'e-to-n^; Sks-pir'a-to-ry^. 
expire: eks-pair'^; Sks-pir'- [To come to an end; also, to die], 
explain: eks-plen'^; Sks-plan'^ [To make clear or plain], 
explanation: eks'^ple-ne'^an^; Sks^pla-na'shon^ [The act of explaining], 
explanatory: eks-plan'e-to-rP; ^ks-plfin'a-to-ry^ [That tends to explain], 
expletive: eks'ph-tivS* ^ks'ple-tiv^; I. & St. eks'pli-tiv^ Murray notes 

eks-pll'tivi as alternative. 

explicable: eks'ph-ka-bT; Sks'pli-ca-bl- [Capable of explanation], 
explicative: eks'ph-ke-tiv^; Sks'pli-ca-tfv^. Sheridan (1780) eks-plik'a- 

tiv^ [Serving to explain]. 

explicit: eks-plisht^; 6ks-pli$'it^ [Plainly expressed], 
exploit (n. & v.)z eks-pleit'^; Sks-pl5it'^. Compare absent. 

exploratory; ek^ler'a-to-n^ or eks-plor'a-to-n^; Sks-plor'a-to-ry^ or 6ks- 
pl6r'a-to-ry2. W^ker (1791), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig 
n.849), Af., & Wr. indicate the first; Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Knowles (1835), 
Standard, C., B., I., St., & W. note the second, which has become a dictionary rather 
than a spoken pronunciation. This remark may be said to apply also to its relatives 
explore and explorer. 


2: Srt, ape, f3.t, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me, gSt, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I=S; gO, n6t, dr, wdnj 
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1:8 = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = ftud; <fhin; go; 0 = sire^; Chin, ttiis. 

explosive: eks-plo'siv^; Sks-plo'siv^; not -ziv^. 

exponent: eks-po'nent^; Sks-po'nSnt® [One who or that which explains], 
export {n.)i eks'pert^; Sks'port- — the o as in “or,” not as in “go.” See O. 
export (y.): eks-pert'^; ^ks-port'- — the o as in “or,” 7iot as in “go.” See O. 
expose [Fr.]: eks"po"ze'^; Sks"p5"§e^2 [An embarrassing disclosure]. 

exprobrate: eks-pro'bret^ or eks'pro-bret^; Sks-pro'brat^ or Sks'pro-brat^. 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Standard, C., & Wr. indicate the first; Perry (1805), 
Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Craig (1849), Cooley (1863), Cull (1864), Noah 
Porter (“An American Dictionary of the English Language,” 1864:),E.,I.,M.,&W. 
note the second. Johnson (1755), exprobrate' [To censure]. 

expurgate: eks'pur-get^oreks-pur'get^; Sks'ptir-gat^ or Sks-ptir'gat^. Stan- 
dard, M., & W. prefer the first, giving the second as alternative; C., E., I., SL, & Wr. 
indicate the second, which was supported by Todd (ISIS), Jameson (1827), Maunder 
(1830), Knowles (1835) , Smart (1840), and Craig (iS49), The word is not recorded 
by the earUer lexicographers. [To pui^y, as a book, by omitting offensive passages]. 

expurgator: eks'pxjr-ge"t 0 r^; 6ks'phr-ga"t6r2, Standard, M., & W.] C. 

eks''pur-ge-tari; E. eks-pur'ge-teri; I. eks-pur'get-uri; St. eks-pur'ga-turi; Wr. eks- 
pur'ge-tari [One who expurgates]. [kwiz'it^ [Dainty and deUcate]. 

exquisite: eks'kwi-zit^; Sks'kwi-§it2; sometimes, but erroneously, eks- 

exsiccate: ek'si-ket^ or ek-sik'et^; Sk'si-cat^ or Sk-slc'at^. Standard, I., 
& W. indicate the first; €., E., M., St., & Wr. note the second [To cry out]. 

extant: eks'tant^ or eks-tant'^; Sks'tant^ or Sks-tS-nt'^. The first is more 
frequently heard in the United States, In Great Britain eks'tant^ and eks-tant^^ are 
used, the first predominating [Still existing]. 

extempore: eks-tem'po-rx^; Sks-tSm'po-re^ [Without preparation]. 
£xterminans: eks-tur'mi-nanz^; Sks-ter'mi-nang^ [Douai Bible], 
extirpate: eks'ter-petb' Sks'tir-pat% Standard, E., M., & W.; C. ek-sttir'- 

peti; St. & Wr. eks-tur'pet^; I. ek-sturp'et^ [To take out by root and stem; rid of], 

extirpator: eksTer-pe^ter^; §ks'tir-pa*'t6r2, Standard, M., & TF.; C. eks'- 

tur-pe-tar’-; E. eks'tur-pe-turi; I. ek-sturp'et-uri ; St. eks-tur'pa-tur^; Wr. eks-tur''- 
pa-tari- [One who extirpates]. 

extol: eks-teb^; Sks-tbb^, Standard (1893-1912), E., M., St., W., & 

Wr.’, C. & Standard (1913), eks'tol'^ [To praise highly], 
extract (y.): eks-trakt'^; Sks-trUct'* [To draw or pull out], 
extract (n.) : eksTrakt^; Sks^trSct^ [That which is extracted]. See absent. 

extraordinary: eks-trer'di-ne-n^ or eks^tre-er'di-na-n^; Sks-tr6r'di-na-ry* 
or Sks'Tra-6r'di“na-ry®. The first was indicated by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), Worcester (1859), 
and Standard (1893-1912), C., M., St., <& W. The second was noted by Kenrick 
(1773), Scott (1797), E., & I. The Standard (1915), eks-trer'di-ne-ni, but the pre- 
ponderance of usage favors an obscure penultimate a [Out of the common order, 
kind, etc.]. [^si,tion]. 

extravaganza: eks-trav"8-gan'zd^; Sks-trav^a-g3ii'za* [A fantastic com- 

extravasate: eks-trav'a-set^; eks-tr^v'a-sat^ [To suffer to escape from the 

proper vessel, as blood]. 

8: wQlf, dft; bdbk, b^t; fi|ll, rple, ctire, but, bftrn; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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extreme; eks-tiim'i; Sks-trem'^ [Being of the highest degree, as best, 

worst, or greatest]. [border], 

extremity: eks-trem'i-ti^; Sks-trSm'i-ty^ [The utmost point, side, or 

extricate: eks'tn-ket^; gks'tri-cat^ [To set free from entanglement]. — ex- 

tricable: eks'tn-ke-bP; gks'tri-ca-bP. 

extrude: eks-trud'^; Sks-trud'^ [To push or drive out; expel]. 

exuberance: eks-yH'bsr-ens^; Sks-yu'ber-ang^ [Great plentifulness]. — ex- 

uberant: eks-yu'bsr-ant^; §ks>yu'ber-ant2 [Producing plentifully], 

exudation: eks"yu-de'^an^; Sks'^yu-da'shon^. 

exude: eks-yud'^; Sks-yud'-; C. ek-^iud'^; E. egz-yud'^ [To ooze slowly 

through pores; as, gum resin exudes from some trees], 

exult: egz-ult'^; Sgz-illt'^ [To rejoice in triumph]. 

exultation; eks'^ul-te's'hani or egz-ul-te'^en^; Sks'^tLl-ta'shons or 6gz-tll- 

ta'shons. The first indicates American and Scottish usage; the second, the usage in 
England [Triumphant joy], 

exuviae: eks-yu'vi-ii; Sks-yij'vi-e®, Standard; C. ek-^iu'vi-i^; E., M,, St, 

W., & Wr, egz-yQ'vi-ri; J. egz-iu'vi-Ii [Parts, as of skin or shell, cast off as outgrown 
by insects, crustaceans, or serpents]. 

exuviate: eks-yii'vi-eti; Sks-yu'vi-at* Standard; C. ek-^u'vi-et^; E,, M,, 

St., W.t & Wr. egZ'yu'vi-eti; J. egz-iu'vi-et^ [To shed, as skin or shell], 
eye; V [The organ of sight]. [judges], 

eyre; ar^; Perry (1777) and Webster (1828), oir^ [A court of circuit 

Eyre: ar^; not oir^ [Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp; Eyton. 

eyrie, eyry: ai'nb* yTi^ [An aerie: forms dating from the 17th cent., due 

to an attempt at tracing the word from the Teutonic ey, an egg], 

Eytou: oit'en^; yt'on^ [Eng. family name]. See Eyre. 

Ezar: I'zdr^' e'zar^ [Bible]. — Ezbai: ez'bai^ or ezlDi-ai^; or €z'ba-P 
[Bible], — -Ezbon: ez^ben^; Sz'^bSn® [Bible], — Ezechias: ez^’^x-kcd'es^; Sz'^e-ci'^as^ [Ap- 
ocrypha], — Ezechiel: i-zi'ki-eP; e-ze'ci-^P [Douai Bible], — Ezecias: ez^i-soi'es^'; 
Sz"e-ci'as2 [Apocrypha].— Ezebias: ezVkcd'asi; gz"e-ld'as2 [Apocrypha].— Ezekiel: 
i-zl'ki-eb; e-z5'ki-Sl2 [Bible].— Ezel: I'zeP; e'zglz PBible].— Ezem: i'zem^; e'z6m* 
[Bible], — Ezer: I'zeri; g'zer^ [Bible].— Ezerias: ezVroi'asi; gz'^e-rl'asz [Apocrypha], 
— Ezias: i-zcd'asi; e-zi''as* [Apocrypha], — Eziel: Pzi-eP; e'zi-gP [Douai Bible], — 
Ezionogaber: I‘’zi-©n»ge'bar^; e^zi-hn-ga'ber^ [Bible], — Ezionsgeber: l"zi-6n»gi'bari; 
e^zi-6n*ge'ber2. Same as Ezion-gaber.— E znite: ez'naiti; gz'nitz [Bible].— Ezora; 
i-z6'rai; e-zo^raMApocrypha (R. V.)], — Ezra: ez^'ra^; gz'ra® [Bible], — il^rah: ez'rai; 
gz'ra2 [Bible].— Ezrahite: ez'ra-hoiti; gz'ra-hit* [Bible].— Ezri: ez'mi^ ; gz'ria [Bible], 
— Ezricam; ez^'n-kam^; Sz-'ri-cSm* [Douai Bible], — £^rlel: ez'n-eP; gz'ri-gp [Douai 
Bible], — Ezrihel: ez'n-heP; Sz'ri-hSl* [Douai Bible], — Ezril: ez'rili; gz'rll* [Ap- 
ocrypha (R. V.)J. 


F 

f: In English this letter has two sounds. The first is heard in effort^ fit, if; 

the second is heard in of, pronounced ev^; iSv*. The sound of this letter is indicated 
in English by (1) f and ff, as in fresh, chaff; (2) ph, in words derived from the Greek, 
as philology; (3) gh, in words of Teutonic origin, as lavyh, rough, trough, etc. See In- 
troductory, p. xxix. 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ^U; me, g6t, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; I=e; 1=6; g5, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; cfhin; go; Q = siuff; thin, this. 


Faba: fe'ba^; fa'ba- [A genus of plants of the bean family]. 

Fabacese: fa-be'si-P; fa-ba'^e-e^ [The bean family]. 

Faber^: fe'ber^ or fd'bar^; fa'ber^ or fa'ber^ [Eng. family name]. 

Faber^: fd^ber^; faUer^ [Ger. family name]. 

Fabian: fe'bi-an^; fa'bi-an^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. fd'bi-on^; 
fa'bi-an2; D.Fabiaan: fa'bi-dni; fa^W-an®; Fr. Fabien: fa"bi"an'i; fa'^bi"ah' 2 ; it. Fa* 
biano: fa^bi-a'iio^^; fa"bi-a'no2; L. Fabianus: fe"bi-e'nus^; fa"bi-a'nus". 

fable: fe'bP; fa'bP [A story embod 3 ung a moral or legend]. 

fabliau [Fr.]: fdb"li"o'^; fabTUo'^ [A tale written in eight=syllable verse]. 

fabric: fab'rik^; fS^b'rie^. The pronunciation feUrikb noted by Buchanan 
(1757), Johnston (1764), Entick (1764), and Ash (1775), was indicated as alternative 
also by W^alker (1797), Jameson (1827), and Craig (1S49), but that first recorded here 
anteceded it, being noted by Bailey (l732), Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Elphinston (1786), Walker (1797), and Scott 
(1797) [Woven material used for clothing]. 

fabulist: fab' 3 ni“list^; fab'jni-list^ [One who writes fables]. 

facade [Fr.]: fd^sad'^; fa'^gad'^. By Perry (1805), Enfield (1807), Knowles 

(1835), Goodrich (1847), and Stormonth (1871), fa-sed'b If considered still unnat- 
uralized, which the retention of the cedilla seems to indicate, both a's should be pro- 
nounced as a in “art.” But C., jE?., I., & M. give first a as in “at,” while W. & Wr. 
note it as in “final.” 

face: fds^; fag^ [The visage; also, the surface of anything]. 

facet: fas'et^; f^g'St^ [A small face such as is cut on a precious stone to in- 
crease its brilliancy]. 

facetiae: fa-si'^-P; fa-ge'shi-e^ [Coarse books; pornographic literature], 
facetious: fe-sf^us^; fa-ge^shtis^ [Given to wittiness]. 

facial: fe'^eP or fe'^-eP; fa'shaP or fa'shi-aP. The first indicates Amer- 
ican usage; the second, the usage of Great Britain]. 

facieut: fe'^ant^: fa'shient^. Standard (1893-1912); C. & M. fe'^ent^; 

E. fe'si-enti; I. fe^^^-ent^; W. & Standard (1915), fe'^enti [A multiplier], 
facies [L.]: fe'^i-iz^; fa'shi-es® [The face], 
facile: fas'll^; fS,g'iP [Easy of accomplishment], 
facsimile: fak-simfi-h^; fS,c-sim'i-le2 [An exact copy], 
fact: fakt^; f^ct^; not fektb which is an absurd affectation [An act or deed], 
facultative : f ak' ul-te-tiv^ ; f Hc'-iil-ta-tiv^ [Endowing with authority or power] . 

fade [Fr.]: fad^ fad^. Standard (1893-1912); C., M., TF., & TFr. fed^; E., 
I., & Standard (1915), fadi [Dull; flat]. 

Faed: fed^; fad^ [Scot, painters (1) 1820-1902; (2) 1826-1900]. 

Faenza: fa-en'dza^; fa-Sn'dza^ [It. city, where /atence ware is made]. 

faerie: fe'er-P; fa'er-e^; not far'i^ [Fairy: especially in Spenser's allegorical 
romance The Faerie Queene (1590-96)]. [Twist”]. 

Fagiu: fe'gm^; fa'gin^ [An old Jewish thief ^trainer in Dickens's “Oliver 


2: wglf, dft; bdbk, bdot; full, rule, ciire, btOit, bUm; 6il, bdy; go, feem; igk; thin, this. 
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farewell 
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fagot, faggot: fag'ot^’ fag'ot^; mi fe'gdt^ [A bundle of sticks, branches, or 

twigs of wood for \’arioiis purposes]. 

faham: fd^am^ or fe'am^; fd'am^ or fa'am^, Standard & W.\ C. fe'amb* E, 

fa'am^; I. fe'ham^^ [An orchid the leaves of which are used in medicine], 

Fahrenheit; fa'ren-haitS* fa'rgn-hit^ Standard, E., & /.; C. far'en-hait^; 
M. fdr'en-haiti; St. farn'hoit^; TP’. & TFr, fa'ran-haiti [Ger. physicist (1686-1736); in- 
vented the mercurial thermometer]. 

faience P^r.]; fd"ydns'^; fa"yahg'2 [Ware made originally at Faenza, Italy], 
fail: feB; faB [To prove inadequate; give out; as, the wind/atZedj. 
failure: fel'yurb* fal' 3 nir 2 j Perry (1777) and Smart (1840), fel'erb* Sheridan 

(17S0) and Knowles (1835), fe'lynr^; Fulton & Knight (1802) and Jameson (1827), 
fel'iuji [Deficiency of supply, power, etc].] 

fait accompli [Fr.]: fet a^keh^pli'^; fat a^cdh'^pli'^ [An accomplished fact], 
faith; feth^; fath^; not foifh^, as heard sometimes in England [Belief in], 
faker: fek'er^; fak'er® [A humbug or one who originates one]. 

fakir: fa-kir'i or fe'kar^* fa-kir'^ or fa'kir^, Standard & Tf.; C., M., & SL 
fa-kir'i; J^., J., & Wr. fa-ldr'i [A mendicant devotee]. 

falchion : f el'dhen^ or fol'^en^ ; fal'chon^ or f al'shlbn^. The first indicates 

American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [A curved broad«bladed sword]. 

falcon: fa'cn^, Standard^ C., St., W., & Wr.; E. felcun^; ikf. 

feFkon^, which W. gives as alternative. Standard & C. indicate fal'ken^ as alternative 
[A bird of prey]. 

Falconhridge: fe'kn-brig^; fa'cn-bridg ^ — I silent [A British family name], 
falconer: fo'kn-ar^; fa'cn-er^ [One who breeds or trains falcons or hawks]. 

Falconer: fe'kn-ar^ or fakkn-er^; fa'cn-or- or f hi' cn-er^ [Scottish family 
name]. 

falconet: fal'ko-net^; fhl'co-ngt^, Standard; C. fal'ke-net^; E. fal'kun-et^; 
I, faKken-et^; M. fek'o-net^; W. fe'ko-neti; TVr. fal'ka-net^. Jameson (1827), Smart 
(184:0), and Reid (1844) also indicated the first pronunciation given above; Perry 
(1777), fePkn-eti; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), and Knowles (1835), feFko-neti [A little f^con]. 

falconry: fe'kn-ri^; fa'-en-ry^ [Hawking; also the training of hawks for 
hunting]. Compare falcon. [1916)] 

Falkenhayn: fdl'ken-hen^; fal'kSn-han® [Ger. chief of staff, 1914 (1861- 
Falkland: fekliendb’ fak'land- [1- Scottish burgh. 2. Group of islands in 

south Atlantic off which the British under Admiral Sturdee defeated the Germans 
under Admiral von Spee, Dec. 8, 1914]. 

fall; feB; faF. 

fallal: fal'laB; fhl'ihP [A gaudy ornament], 
fallen: fel'n^; fal'n^ [Sunk to a low level]. 

Falll^res: fdryar'^; f^"y^r'2 [Fr. statesman and President (1841- )]. 
Falmouth: fal'mafh^; fhl'muth® [Eng. seaport], 
false: fels^; fals^ [CJontrary to truth]. 

Zi ^ 4pe, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m€, ggt, prgy, fSpi; hit, Ice; i=e; I=§; g6, ndt, dr, wdn, 



fagot 
^ farewell 

€hin, this. 
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1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iii = feud; cliin; go; o = 

falsetto: f el-set fal-sgt'o^ [It., artificial: said of a voice or1 
falter: foFtar^; farter^ [To show hesitancy], 
fame: fem^; fam^ [Renown]. [edge of] 

familiar: fe-mihyer^; fa-mil'yar-; not fe-mil'yar^ [Having intimate Imowl- 

familiarity: fe-mir'i-ar'i-ti^; fa-milT-arfi-ty^. Standard &, TF. note fe- 

rail"yar'i-tii as alternative [Intimate knowledge or acquaintance]. 

family: fam'i-lP; film'i-ly-; never fam'h^. 
famous: fe'mus^; fa'mus^ [Having won renown], 
fan: fan^* f^n^ [An implement for cooling the air]. 

fanatic: fe-nat'ik^; fa-n^tfic^ zealot or ferocious bigot]. — fanaticism: 

fe-nat'i-sizmi; fa-ELilt'i-Qf§m2, 

fancy: fan'si^; f^Ln'^y^; not fon'si^, a pronunciation erroneously attributed 
to Englishmen [1. To take pleasure in. 2. [CoUoq.] To suppose: used sometimes as an 
exclamation of surprise]. 

fandango: fan-dag 'gob* fan-d^n'go^ [Sp. dance], 
fane: fenb fan^ [A place of worship]. 

Faneuil: fd"nuyrb fa"mjyl'- [Fr. family of Huguenot descent]. 

Faneuil Hall: fan'P or fun'P; f^n'P or ftin'P [A market house on State 

Street, Boston, “the cradle of liberty,” btiilt by Peter Faneuil in 1742]. 

fanfare: fan'far^ or fan'farb fS-n'f^r^ or fan'far^. The first is indicated by 
Standard, (7., E,, M., & W.; the second by I., St., & Wr. 

fanfaron: fan'fa-renb* f&n'fa-rSn^ — ^the pronunciation indicated by mod- 
ern dictionaries Sheridan (1780), Walker (1797), and Jameson (1827), fauTe-ron^; 
Smart (1840), fan-fe-ren'i [A swaggerer; bully]. 

fantaisie [Fr.]: fdn"te"zi'b* fan"ta"§e'2 [A fantasia]. [position] 

fantasia : f dn"ta-zi'a or fan-ta'zi-e^ ; fan"ta-§i-a or f iin-ta'gi-a^ [It. mus. com- 

fantasm, phantasm: fan'tazm^; f3,n'ta§m“ [An imaginary existence that 
seems to be real; au apparition]. — ^fantasy; fan'te-sii; fan'ta-sy2 [A grotesque mental 
image]. 

farad: far'ad^; f^r'ad^ [A unit of electric capacity]. 

fareweU: far"wel'^ or far'weP; fglr"w51'2 or ffir'wSl^ — the pronunciations 

indicated by modern dictionaries. By Johnson (1755) the stress was indicated on the 
last syllable, and he was followed by Perry (1777), Fulton & Knight (1802), and 
Jameson (1827). By Fenning (1760), Johnston (1764), Sheridan (17S0), and Walker 
(1791) the stress was put on the^irsi syllable. Nares (1764) noted that farewel, four- 
score, receive the accent indifferently on either syllable. Kenrick (1773) and Scott 
(1797) indicated fdriweU, and Jones (1798), Smart (1840), and Eeid (1844), fSr-wel'i; 
Klnowles (1835), fgr'weFi; Sheridan (1789) far-wel'i. [An adieu; good»by]. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her fare'well of the glorious sun. 

Shajeespeaee 3 JSenry VI. act 11, sc. 1. 
Treading the path to nobler ends, 

A long faretmU' to love I gave; 

Resolved my country and my friends 
All that remain’d of me should have. 

Waller cited by Dr. Johnson In his Dictionary. 


2 : W 0 I 4 dft; bd 6 k, b<n>t; fPill, rple, cOlre, bilt, bUm; 611, bdy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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farina: or fs-rai'na^; fa-ri'na or fa-ri na-; Standard, C., & St. pre- 

fer the first; E., I., 3/., TT., & TTr. favor the second, but usage has hero disregarded 
the adA*ice of the majority of the lexicons, and given the minority right [A meal of 
white Indian corn]. 

Farnese: for-ne'se^; far-ne'se- [It. family name]. 

faro: far'o or fe'ro^; far'o or fa'ro. Standard, E., M., & W. prefer the first; 

C'., I., SL, & TTr. favor the second [A gambling game played with cards]. 

Faroe: fe'ru or -ro^; fa^rfi or -ro- [Dan. islands]. 

Faroese: fe"ro-!s'^ or fe"ro-Iz'^; fa'^ro-es'- or fa'^^ro-es'-. C. far-o-Is'^; SL 

fe'ro-izi; TTh far'o-iz^- [A native of the Faroe islands]. 

Farquhar^: fdr'kwer or -ker^; far'kwar or -kar^ [Ir. dramatist (1678-1707)]. 
Farquhar^: fdr'Her^; far'nar^ [Scottish masculine personal name]. 
Farquharson^: fdr'kwar-sen^, fur'ker-san^, or {Scot.) fdr'H6r-san^; far'- 

kwar-son2, farliar-sons, or (Scot.) far'nar-son^ [Scot, family name]. 

farrago: fa-re'go^; fa-ra'go^ [Confused mass]. 

Farrar: far'er^; fSx'ar^; mt for'er^ [1. Eng. divine (1831-1903). 3. fe-ror^; 
fa-rar'2. Am. prima donna (ISSO- )]. 

farthingale: fdr'thii^-geF; fax'thin-gaP; M, fdr'fhin-geF [A hoop-skirt of 
the 16th and 17th centuries]. 

fasces [L.]: fas'iz^; flis'eg^ [A bundle of rods containing an as, an insignia 

symbolic of Roman power]. 

fascia: faSh'i-e^; fSsh'i-a^ [Connective tissue]. 

fascinate: fash-net^; fSs'i-nat^ [To bewitch; enchant; captivate]. — fasci- 
nation: fasVne'shani; f^s'l-na'shons. 

fascine: fa-sin'^; f&-sin'^ [A fagot-like bundle of wood]. 

Fascist: fa'^^st'^; fa'^ghist'^ [It. opponent of Bolshevism]. [Bolshevism]. 
Fascist!: [It.]: fa^'^is'ti^; fa"ghis'tl [A society formed in 1919 to oppose 
fashion: fa^'an^; f^h'on^ [The prevailing mode: said especially of dress]. 
Fashoda: fa-^6'da^; fa-sho'da^ [A province of Anglo-Eg 3 rptian Sudan], 
fast: fast^; fast^, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr.;E., L, & St. fast^. See ask. 
fasten: fas'n^; fas'n^^ — the t is silent; so also in fastener, fastening, 
fastidious: fas-tidh-us^; f^s-tid'i-iis®. Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight 

(1S02), and Knowles (1835), fas-tid'yasi [Hard to please], 
fastigiate: fas-tij'i-et^; fS^-tig'i-at^ [Tapering to a point], 
fat: fat^; fdt^ — ^the a as in “at’^ pSaving much flesh]. Compare fate. 

[sister of Arthur], 

Fata Morgana: fdTe mor-gd'ne^; fa'ta mSr-ga'na^ [In Arthurian legend, 
fate: fet^; fat^ — ^the a as in “great” [Destiny]. Compare fat. See a. 
father: fa'thsr^; fa'ther^; not fe'Hiar^ as frequently heard locally in some 

parts of England [The male parent of a child]. 

fatigue: fa-tig'^; fa-tig'^ [Exhaustion of strength]. [med]. 

Fatima: fat'i-ma^ or fdTi-ma^; fSitl-ma^ or fa'ti-ma^ [Daughter of Moham- 


2: art, Spe, fit, fare, fast, what, all; me, gSt, prey, fern; hit, ice; i==6; I=e; go, n6t, dr, wdn, 
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1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ili = feud; <Qiin; go; T) = sing; fhin, Uiis. 


faubourg [Fr.]: fo"bur'i; fo'ljur'^ [Suburb]. [being], 

fauces: fe'siz^; fa'9e§2 [The inner or back part of the mouth of a human 
faucet: fe'set^; fa' 9 ^t 2 [A spout fitted with a valve that controls the 

outlet of a pipe]. 

Faulconbridge: fe'kn-brij ^ ; fa'-en-brfd^^ [Characters in Shakespeare’s ‘Tving 

John”]. Compare FALCONBainoE. 

fault: felt^; fait 2 , and so indicated by Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones 

(179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1840), and Reid (1844). Dr. Johnson (1755) noted that “the I is sometimes 
sounded — and sometimes mute. In conversation it is generally suppressed.” By 
Sheridan (1780) and Elphinston (1786) the I was unsounded. Nares in his “Elements 
of Orthoepy” (1784), remarked (p. Ill): 

“In fault the Z is sometimes pronounced, and sometimes dropped, as will appear 
from these quotations: 


Before his sacred name flies ev’ry fault. 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought I 

Pope’s Essay on Criticism (1711), 422. 


“So Dryden (1631-1701): 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought. 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. 


“But Dr. William King (1663-1712): 


Which of our thrum-cap’ d ancestors found fault 
For want of sugar-tongs, or spoons for salt." 


Swift in “Cadenus and Vanessa” (1713) wrote: 


She own'd the wandering of her thoughts. 

But he must answer for her faults. 

Writing of the Schoolmaster in “The Deserted Village” (1770), Oliver Goldsmith, 
rimed “fault” with “aught”: 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 


That in their rimes the poets did not admit the Z was due in large measure to the 
original orthography (as well as to the pronunciation) of the word, which was faute 
(Langland, “Vision of Piers Plowman,” xi, 209 [1377]; Chaucer “Squire’s Tale,” 
cited by Sir James A. H, Murray as 1. 435 [1386]) . This spelling is also that of the 
earliest French noted; the I was not inserted before the 15th century, and the inser- 
tion was persisted in somewhat sporadically till the 17th, when it became established 
in English, but was widely disregarded in rime, for Pope and Swift rimed it with 
brought, ought, taught, thought. Commenting on the subject the late Professor Louns- 
bury said: “By the end of the century [18th] Walker felt justified in applying to its 
suppression the one objective dearest to the earnest orthoepist. He termed it vulgar” 
(“The Standard of Pronunciation in English,” p. 191). 

Subsequently, however. Walker pleaded that “the Z in question has nothing harsh 9 r 
uncommon in its sound, and if it were mute, would desert its relation to the Latin 
falsitas, and form a disgraceful exception.” Dr. Skeat traced the word from the 
Folk Latin fallita, a defect. In 16th centui^, as in modern, French the I is omitted. 
Note the following madrigal by Jean de Lingendes (1580-1616): — 

Si c’est un crime de I’aimer, 

On ne doit justement blamer 
Que les beautSs qui sont en elle; 

La faute &Q. est aux dieux, 

Qui la flfent si belle, 

Et non pas a mes yeux. 

faun: fen^; [In Rom. myth, one of a class of deities of the woods]. 


2: wplf, dp; bdbk, bddt; fijill, ri|le, cfire, but, bflim; 611, bdy; go, ^em; ink; tbin, tbis. 
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fauna: fe^na^; fa'na^ [The animals inhabiting a given area]. 

Faunce: fens^; fang^ [Am, educator (1859- )]. 

Fauntleroy: fent'h-rei^ or fdnt'h-roi^; fant'le-rSy^ or fant'le-rby^. 
Fauquier: fe-kir'^; fa-ker'^; not fe-ktvlr'^ [A county in Virginia]. 

Faure: for^; for- [Fr. statesman and President (1841-99)]. 

Faur§: fo'^re^^; fo'^re'^ [Fr. musical composer (1845-1924)]. 

Faust: faust^; foust® [Ger. physician, alchemist, astrologer, and magician 
of the 16th cent.]. 

Faustine; fes'tinb* fas'tin^ [A feminine personal name]. Faustinaf. Fr. 

fos^tin'J-; fos^tin'^; Ger. faus-ti'na^; fous-ti'ne^; It. Faustina: faus-tl'nai; fous-tI'na2; 
L. fes-toi'nai; fas-ti'na^. 

fauteuil [Fr,]: fo^tu'ye^; fo"ttl'ye^, Standard kW.\C. fo-ttiy'^; E. fo'tul^: 

I. io-tul'^; M. fo-tury'^; St. fo-tel'^- l^r. fo-tul'^ [An upholstered armchair]. 

faux pas [Fr.]: fo pd^; fo pa^ [Literally, a false step; blunder; breach of 

etiquette]. 

Favart: fd"vax'^; faVar'^ [Fr. dramatist (1710-92)]. 
faverolle: fav"ar-oF^; fav"er-oF2 [A French breed of fowl], 
favor: fe'var^; fa'vor^ [Kindness]. 

Favorita (La) ; la fd"vo-ri'tai; la fa'^vo-ri'ta^ [Opera by Donizetti], 

Favre; fa'vr^; fa'vr^ [Fr. statesman (1809-80)]. 

Fawcett: fe'set^* fa'gSt® [Eng. family name], 

Fawkes: feks^; faks^ [Eng. conspirator (1570-1606)]. 

Fayal; fai-dl'^; fy-aF^ [Island in the Azores], 

fayalite: fe' el-ait^; fa'al-it^, Standard, E., TF., & Wr.; C. foi-dFoit^; J. fe'- 
yal-cdti; M. & SL fS'a-loiti [A mineral from Faym]. 

fealty: fl'el-ti^; fe'al-ty^. By Bailey (1732), Buchanan (1757), Fenning 
(1760), Johnston (1764), Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Sheridan (17S0), and Scott 
(1797), indicated as two 'syllables, /eaf'fi/; but, by Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry 
(l777), Nares (1784), and Walker (1797), noted as three sjdlables, as above. 

f^ar: flr^; fer^ [Regard with dread, fright, or terror]. — fearful: fir'ful^; 
fer'fi^is. Sheridan (1780), fer'fuP. Walker made the distinction (Note 230) that 
in f earful is long when it signifies ‘timorous,’ and short when it signifies ‘terrible,’ 
as if written fer-ful," which may have been so in his time, but is certainly not so 
to'day. ^ [name]. 

Featherstonhaugh: fetii'8r-stan-he"S' fSth'er-ston-ha"^ [Brit, family 
febrlfic: fi-brif'ik^; fe-brlf'ic^ [Causing fever]. — febrifugal: fi-brif'iu- 

gaP; fe-brlf'u-gal2. — febrifuge: feb'n-fiuj^; fSb'ri-fug* [A medicine that will reduce 
fever]. 

febrile: feb'nl^ or fi^Dril^; fSb'ril^ or fe'bril®. The first is preferred by 
Standard & St.^ also indicated by Fenning (1760), Walker (1797), Smart (1840), and 
Cooley (1863) ; the second is the choice of C., M., W., & Wr., and was preferred by 
Perry (1777), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight ti802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), 
and Cull (1864). The pronunciation fiOoraili, indicated by Sheridan (1780) and con- 
demned by Walker (Note 140), is indicated by the Encyclopsedic and the Imperial 
[Feverish]. 


2; aud, ape, f3.t, fare, fast, w^hgit, ^11; niS, gSt, prgy, f5m; hit, ice; i=e; I=g; g6, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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February: feb'ru-e-ri^; fgb'r\i-a-ry2 — often mispronounced feb'lu-ar'ib 

fecial: fi'sbel^; fe'shaP. Same as fetial. 

fecit [L.]: fi'sit^; fe'git^ [He (or she) has done it]. 

fecund (a.): fek' und^ or fi'kund^; fgc'tind- or fe^eund^. The second is given 

as alternative by C., M., & Tf and was preferred by Knowles flSSo). Enfield (1807). 
fi-kund'i [Fruitful]. 

fecundate: fek'un-det^; fSc'tin-dat^, indicated by all modern dictionaries 
and by Smart (1840) and Craig (1849). TT>. fi-kun'deth which was preferred by Ash 
(1775), Perry (1777), Maunder (1830), Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844). C. notes 
fl-kun'detk <fe 3/. fl'kun-daiti as alternative [To render fruitful]. — fecundation: feld'- 
un-de'sheni; fe€"un-da'shon2. — fecundity: fi-kun'di-tS; fe-cun'di-ty2. 

federal; fed'er-eh; fSd'er-al^ — three syllables, not fed'reT as frequently 
heard. So also Fed'er-al-ist [Founded on alliance for mutual support] 

Fedor, Fedora: See Theodore. 

fee, feed, feel, feet, feeze. These words are all pronounced as one syl- 
lable: fik fe2; fidh fed^; fill, fgp; fiti, fet^; fizi, fez^. 

feign: fen^; fen^ [To make a false show of; pretend]. 

Feilden: fil'den^; fehdSn^ [Eng. family name]. 

Feinn: fen^; fen 2 [One who S 3 mipathizes with the Fenian Brotherhood], 
feint: fent^; fent^ [An appearance assumed to mislead], 
feis [Ir.]; fe^^ or fe^^; fSsh^ or fesh^ [A festival]. 

Felicia: fi-li^'e^; fe-lish'a^ [A feminine personal name]. Fr. F§liclt4: 
feqiWe'i; feqi"cr'te' 2 ; Fclicie: f§"li"si'i; fe^ir'ce'S; It. Felicia: fe-li'si-ai; fe-li'ci-hS; 
Sp. Felicidad: fe-irthi-didtii'i; fe-li'^thi-mklh's. 

feline: fi'lain^; fe'lin^. Jameson (1827) and Knowles (1835), fi-lin'^; C. & 

M. indicate fFhni as alternative [Cat-like], 

Felix; fi'hks^; fe'liks^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. D. G. fe'liks^' 
fe'liks^; F. Felix: fe^iks'i; fg"liks' 2 ; it. Felice: fe-ll'(5hei; fe-li^'chg^; pg. Feliz: fe- 
lis'i; fe-lls'2; Sp. Felix: fe'lllcsi; fe'hks^. 

felloe: feko^; f^lV [A part of the rim of a wheel]. 

fellow: feFo^; M'o^. Vulgarly, fel'er^ [A person or individual; companion], 
felucca: fi-luk'a^ ; fe-luc^a^; not fel-uk'a^ [A Mediterranean coastings vessel], 
feme: fem^; fSm^. St. fam^; Wr. fem^ [In law cant, a woman]. — feme 

covert: fem kxjv'art^; fSm cov'ert® [A married woman]. — feme sole: fern sbP; fSm 
soP [An unmarried woman]. 

feminine: fem'i-nin^; fSm'i-nin^; not -noin^ [Characteristic of woman], 
femoral: fem'o-raT; fSm'o-raP; not fi'mo-rsT [Pert, to the femur or thigh], 
femur: fi'mur^; fe'mtir^ [The thigh]. 

fendu [Fr.]: fdh"du'S* fahMii'^ [Slashed; split: said of*a garment]. 
F^nelon: fe"n&-leh'^; fe^ne-lbh'^ [Fr. writer (1651-1715)], 

Fenian: fi'm-an^; fe'ni-an^ [1. One of a body of warriors who furnished the 
military force of the kings of Ireland. 2. A member of a modern organization formed 
to secure freedom for Ireland from dominion by Great Britain]. 

2; wolf, do; bdbk, bOOt; fijU r|ile, cilre, buit, bdm; 511, b5y; go, gem; ink; thin, tbia 
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Fenwick: fen^ik^; fSn'ik^ [l. Eng. family name. See Beauchamp. 3. Any 

one of several parishes in England and Scotland. See Alnwick]. 

feod, feodal, etc. Same as feud. 

feoff: fef^; E, also indicated by Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), 

Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) [To give corporeal hereditament by delivery of 
possession]. 

feoffee: fef-i'^; — ^tbe pronunciation indicated by the modern dic- 
tionaries, Perry (1777), and Jameson (1827), but formerly and so indicated by 
Sheridan (178(5), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1S(D2), Enfield (1807), 
Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840). 

Ferdinand: fur'di-nand^; fer'di-nSnd^ [A masculine personal name]. D. 

Ger. fer'di-nonti; fSr'dl-nant^; Fr. feri'di'^nan'i; f§r"di''nan'2; It. Ferdinando: fer"- 
di-non'doi; fSr^di-nan'do^; Pg, Fern3o: fer-naufii; fSr-nourL''2; FernandoJ; Sp. 
Hernando: her-non'doi; hgr-nan'do^; Pg. Sp. Fernando: fer-ndn'do^; fSr-nan'do^. 

Fergus: fur'gus^; fer'gns- [A masculine personal name]. 

ferine: fi'nn^ or fi'roin^ ; fe^rin® or fe'rin^. Standard & C. indicate the first ; 
B., I., M.t St., W., & TFr. note the second [Existing in a wild state; not domesticated]. 

ferison (n.) : fi-rcd'san^ or fl'n-san^; fe-ri'son^ or fe'ri-son^. Standard, & 

-11. indicate the first; E. fer'i-sen^; I. fi-ris'eni; Wr. fl'n-sen^ [A term in logic]. 

Fermanagh: far-man'a^; fer-m^nV [Ir. county]. 

ferment (v.)i far-ment'^; fer-mSnt'^. Compare absent [To produce fer- 
mentation in]. [mentation], 

ferment (n.): fur'ment^; fer^mSnt^ [A substance which will cause fer- 
Ferrara: fer-rd'ra^; fSr-ra'ra^ [It. province and city]. — Ferrarese: fer"- 

a-riz'i or -ris' 2 ; fgri'a-re§'2 or -res'^ [Pert, to Ferrara]. 

ferriage; fer'i-i]^; fSrfi-ag^ — ^three syllables. Compare cakriage. 

ferrocyanid, ferrocyanlde: fer"o-sai'a-nid^ or -noid^’ fSr^'o-gy'a-nld^ or 

-nid® [A chemical compound of iron], 

ferrule: fer'ul^ or fer^ul^; fSr'ul^ or fSr'ul^; not fer'iT, C., Standard, W. 
(1890-1908), & Wr., which was noted by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798). 
and Fulton & Knight (1802). The first is preferred by I., M., St., & W. (1909), and 
was indicated by Perry (1777), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835); the second by 
E. [A metal cap, as for the end of a walking-stick]. Compare ferule. 

fertile: fur'tiT, Standard, C., M., W., & TTr., or fuxTdiP, E., L, & St.; fer'- 

til2 or fer'tiP; not fur't’P [Producing abundantly]. 

ferule; fer'ul^; fSr'IJl^ Standard, W., & Wr.; C. & E. fer'uT; I. fe'riul^; M. 

& St. fer'yul’^ [A rod used to inflict punishment], 

fescue: fes^kiu^; fSs'eti® [A pointer used in teaching children to read], 
festina lente [L.]; fes-toi'na len'ti^; fSs-ti'na iSn'te^ [Make haste slowly]. 
Festus; fes'tus^; f^sTtis^ [Bible and masculine personal name], 
fetal: fl'taB; feTaP' [Pertaining to a fetus]. 

f^te [Fr.]: fat^; f^t^ [Feast]. — fgte champ^tre [Fr.]; fat ^afi'^pa'tr^: fit 

chan'^X>€'tr2 [An open-air festival]. 

fetich, fetichism. Same as fetish, etc. 


2: art, ape, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m6, gfit, prey, f5m; hit, Ice; l=e; 1=5; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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feticide: fi'ti-said^ C., E., i., M., St., & TF., or fetVsaid^; fe'ti-gid- or f6t'- 

i-gld^, Standard & TFr. [In criminal law, the felonious killing of an unborn child]. 

fetid: fet'id^; fSt'id^, Standard, M., St., W., & TFr. — ^the pronunciation 

uniformly indicated by most of the earlier lexicographers; C., E., & I , fi'tidb also 
Perry (1805) [Emitting an offensive odor]. 

fetish: or fet'i^^; fe'tish^ or fSt'ish,-. ]Murray prefers the latter, 

which Standard & TF. give a.s alternative [An object of worship other than an idol 
among sa\^ages] — fetishism: fi^ti.<h-izini. Standard, C., E., I., St., TF., S" Wr., or 
fet'i^h-izmi, J/.; fe'tish-i§m2 or fgt'ish-igm^. 

feu: fiu^; fu- [Land-tenure based on agricultural sendee], 
feud: fiiid^; fud- [Enmity between families, clans, or the like], 
feudal: fiu'daU; fu'daP [Pert, to feudalism]. [military service], 

feudalism: fiu'del-izm^; fu'dal-fgm^ [A system of land=tenure based on 
Feuerbach: fei'er-baH^; foi'er-ban^ [Ger. jurist (1775-1833)]. 

Feuillant: fu"ydh'^; fu'^y^h'^ [An order of monies of 1580]. 

Feuillet: fu^ye^L’ fh"ye'- [Fr. writer (1821-90)]. 

feuilletou [Fr.] : f u"ys-‘tQn'U' f d"y6-t6h'- [A section of a newspaper devoted 

to a serial or short story], 

Feval: fe"vdl'^; fe'^vaF^ [Fr. novelist (1817-89)]. 

fever: fiVarb* feVer^ [A disorder of the system of mammals]. 

Feversham: fav'ar-^sm^; f^v'er-sham^ [Eng. family name]. Compare 

Beauchamp. 

Ffoulkes: foks^ or fuks^; foks^ or fuks^ [Eng. family name], 
fiacre [Fr.]: fi-a'cr^ [A four=wheeled public carriage], 

fiance {masc.), fiancee (Jem.): fi"dh"se'^; fi"an"ge'- [A betrothed]. 

Fianna: R'na^; fi'na^ [The Fenians as an ancient body of warriors]. See 
Fenian. 

fiasco : fi-asOco^ or fi-ds'ko^ ; fi-S^'co^ or fi-as'eo^ [It., a complete failure] . A 

word of recent introduction into Eng. {circa 1850), which has become completely 
Anglicized, 

fiat: foi^at^; ff^t^ [An authoritative decree], 
fiber, fibre; fcd'barb* fi'ber^ [A thread-like substance]. 

fibril: fai^brilU* fi'briP; not fi-bril'^ [A fiber or filament]. So also with its 

relatives fi'briMa, fi"bril-i-a, fi'bril-lar, fl'bril-Ia-ry,fi'bril-late,fi"brU-la'tioii. 

fibrillous: fai'bn-lus^; fi'bri-ltis^. TFr. fi-bril'us^ [Composed of fibers]. — 

fibrillose: fai'bn-losi; fl'bri-los^ [Appearing like fine fibers]. 

fibrin, fibrine: fai'brin^ or -bnn^; fi'brin^ or -brin^ [One of several nitrog- 
enous substances]. 

fibrinous: fai'bn-nusb' fi'bri-nfis^. TFr. fib'n-nus^ [Pert, to fibrin], 
fibula [L,]: fib'yu-leb* fIb'yB-la.®; not fcd-biula^ [An ornamental brooch of 

the safety>*pin type], 

Fichte: fin'ts^; fln'te® [Ger. philosopher (1762-1814)]. 

2: wolf, dft; bObk, bObt; full, r||le, ctire, bfiit, bftm; Oil, boy; go, |;em; igik; thin, this. 
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fine 

i; artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prej^; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; fall, rfile; bat, burn; 

fico[It.]: fi'ko^; fi'-eo2; Perry (1777), [A fig: an archaism. Shake- 

speare Merry H’iecs of Wmdsor act i, sc. 3J- 

Ficus: fcii'kus^; [A genus of shrubs; the figs]. 

Fidelio: fi-deK-o^; fi-de'li-o^; not fai-di'h-o^ [The name of the only opera 

composed by Beethoven] . 

fidelity: fi-del'i-tP; fi-dSFi-ty^ [Faithfulness; devotion], 
fidget: fij'et^; [One who is nervously restless], 

fiducial: fi-diu'sKaP; fi-du'shaP [Confident in trust or belief], 
fiduciary: fi-diu'S'hi-e-ni; fi-du'shi-a-ry^; not fi-diu'^ar-P [Confidential], 
fief, field, fiend. These words are all pronounced as one syllable: fif^, fef^; 

fild\ feld2; flnd^, fend^. 

aeldfare: fild'far"i; feld'fdr''^. Perry (1777), Ftilton & Knight (1802), 

Knowles US3o), and Smart (1S40), flld'fari; Sheridan (1780) and Enfield (1807), fil'- 
fari; Walker (1791) and Jones (179S), fel'fari; Jameson (1827), feld'far^ fA thrush]. 

Fiennes: foinz^; fin§2 [Eng. family name]. 

Fierabras : fi-e"ra-brd'^ ; f i-e^ra-bra'® [A knight of the time of Charlemagne ; 

hero of medieval romances], 

fierce: firsb* ferc^. Sheridan (1780), furs^ — this was an idiosyncrasy of the 

stage which was noted also by Walker (1791). The first mode of pronouncing this 
word Ueerse) is the most general; the second is heard chiefly on the stage. ^ Actors, 
who have such continual occasion to express the passions, feel a propriety In giving 
a short vowel sound to a word denoting a rapid and violent emotion {ferse ) : and 
therefore, though this pronunciation may be said to be grammatically improper, 
it is philosophically right. Walker Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. y. (1791). 

Walker . . . was sometimes ruled by theory which was altogether too refined for prac- 
tice. . - . Fierce and pierce, for instance, he made in his first work to ryme with verse. 

Thos. R. Lounsbitey T?ie Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. i, p. 71 [h. ’04.] 

fiery: fai'ar-i^ W., Walker, & Wr., or fair'P, C., E., M., SL, & Standard; 

fl^er-y2 or flr^'y* [Pertaining to fire]. 

Fiesole : fi-e'zo-le^ ; fi-e'go-le^ — It. s between vowels is generally pronounced 

z [It. town with Etruscan remains]. 

fife: fcdf^; fiP [A tube=like musical instrument]. See I. 
fifth: fif^^; fffth^; not fifh^ 

Figaro: fi''ga"ro'S* f^gn'To'^. In England frequently heard fig'e-ro^ [A 

shrewd unscrupulous schemer in various plays]. 

fight; faiti; the digraph gh is silent. See gh. by DonizettiJ. 

FIglia del Keggimento: fiFya del re"ji-menToi; fil'ya dSl r^^gi-mSnTo* 
figurant: fig'yu-rent^; flg'yp.-rant^, C., E., St., & W,’, I. fig'iur- 

anti; M. fi-gn-roni; Wr. fig'u-rant^ [One who figures in any scene, as on the stage, 
without taking prominent part]. 

figure: fig'yur^; flg'ypr^, Standard, C., St,, W., & Wr.; also, Sheridan, 

Walker, Jones, Fulton & Knight, Enfield, and Jameson. E. fig'ur^ I, & Smart fig'- 
iur^; M. & Perry, fig'uri; Knowles, fig'yar^. Modem American and Scottish usage 
favors the first; English usage supports the second, pronouncing the w as in “but” 
to-day, but as in “bum” half a century ago. Murray notes fig'iQri as alternative 
[Form; shapie; design; also, a written character]. 


2: art, ipe, fSt, fare, fist, whg-t, alb' g^, prey, fSrn; hit, Ice; i=e; I=§; gS, ndt, or, wdn» 



413 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; i = habit; cdsle; au = out; ell; ifii = feud; <5hin; go; o 


flco 

fine 

Bing; this. 


figurine ; fig^'yu-rin'^ ; flg"yU”rm'2 [A small terra=cotta figure ; as, a Tanagra 

figurine of the 4th century B. C.J. 

Fiji: fi'jU; fi'jU [An archipelago in the South Pacific], 
filander: fi-lan'dar^; fi-ian'der^ [A small wallaby], 
filar: fcd'lsr^; fi'ler- [Thread-like]. 

filate: foi'let^; fi'lat- [Straight, as the antennse of certain flies]. 

filature: fil'a-tiur^ or -dhur^; fil'a-tur^ or -chi^- [Reeling raw silk from co- 
coons]. 

filch: fildh^ or fildh^; filch^ or fflsh^. The first indicates American & Scot- 
tish usage, the second English usage. 

Fildes: fai'els^; fi'els^ [Eng. family name]. Compare beauchamp. [debCifs. 
filet [Fr.]: fiTe'^; fiTe'^ [A fillet]. — filet de bceuf [Fr.]: fiTe' da btif^; fi'le' 
filial: fil'yaP or fil'i-aP; ffi'yaP or ffl'PaP; Wr. fiPyaP. The fiirst indicates 

American usage; the second, British usage [Pert, to a sou]. 

Filioque: fil"i-o'km^; filT-o'kwe^ [L., literally, '‘and from the Son.^’ In 

Church History, the clause which furnished one of the grounds for the schism between 
the Roman CathoHc and Greek Churches]. [band or strip]. 

fillet: fil'et^; ffl'dt-. Compare filet [A band or something resembling a 
film: film^; ffim^. Vulgarly, fi-lum'^ [A thin membrane or filament; also, 

a sensitized substance used in photography]. 

filoplume: fiPo-plum^, Standard, E,, & W., or fcdlo-plum^, C. & ilf fil'o- 

plym® or fl'Io-plum^ [A thread»feather]. 

filose: fod'los^; fi'los^ [Thread-like]. 

filoselle: fil"o-zel'^; fil'Vsdl'^, Standard, C., E., & TV.; J. fi-lo-zeP^; M, fiPo- 

seii; St. foi'lo-zeP; Wr, fiPo-seP [Floss-silk]. 

fils [Fr.]: fisS’ fis^— the I is silent [Son]. [formance]. 

finale [It.]: fi-ndle^; fi-na'le^ [The last part, act, or scene of a public per- 
finance: fi-nans'^ or foi-nans'^; fl-nhnQ'^ or fi-n^n^'^. The second is noted 

only as alternative by C., A/., & W. [Monetary affairs or their management]. 

financial: fi-nan'dhaP; fi-n2.n'shaP. In commercial circles, foi-nan'dheP 

has some vogue, but is not recognized by any dictionary and is condemned by some 
orthoepists [Pert, to finance], 

financier: fin'^an-sir'^ or fi-nan'sir^; fin"^n- 9 er '2 or fi-nS-n'^er^. Standard 

& W. prefer the first; E., I., & St. indicate the second; C. fin-an-slr'^; M. fi-nan'si-ar^; 
Wr. hn-en-sxr'i. The stress was indicated on the ultima by Bailey (17.32), Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840). Ash (1775) stressed the first syllable, but 
Perry (1777) stressed the second, indicating four syllables, fi-nan^si-eri, as Murray [An 
exi>ert in finance]. 

Flndlater: fm'lo-tar^; fln'la-ter^^ — ^the d is silent [Scot, family name]. 
Findlay^: findle^; flndfia^ [A town in Ohio]. 

Findlay^: fin'h^; fin'ly^ [Scot, family name], 
fine {a., n., & v.)i foin^; fin^. 


2: w<»lf, dft; bd&k, bdSt; fifil, rule, cOre, bflt, bfilm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; tliin, tllis. 
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fineness ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 4U 

1: artistic, art; tat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 

fineness: fain^nes^; fin'nSs^ [The quality of being excellent]. See next, 
finesse [Fr.] : fi-nes'^ ; fi-nSs'- [The gaining of a point by subtle means ; also, 

the means employed to this endj. 

Fingal: fin-goF^ or fiq'geF; fIn-gaF® or ffn'gaF [1. The hero of an epic poem 

of disputed authorship, 2. A cavti on the island of Staffa, off the W. coast oi tircotland]. 

fingrigo: fiQ'gri-go^; fin'gri-g5-. C. fig-grig'b^; Wr. fm-grai'go^ [A West^ 

Ind. shrub]. 

finis [L.j: fai'msi; fl'ms= [The end]. [Fr. cape and dept.i 

Finistdre: fin"is-tar'^ or {Fr.) fi"nis"tar'^; fln'^is-ter^^ or {Fr.) fi"ms"ter'2 
Finis terre: fin-is-tar'^; fln-is-ter'- [Sp. cape off Galicia], 
finite: fai'nait^; fi'nit^^ — the pronunciation indicated by Bailey (1732), Ash 

(1775), Perry (1777), Walker (17911, Jones (179S), Jameson (1S27), and Smart (1840). 
Sheridan (1780), fai-nait'’q Perry (1805), fai'’mti [Having bounds; limited]. 

finochio: fi-no'ki-o^; fl-no'cFo-, Standard^ C., E., & W.', M. fi-nek'i-o^; 

Tfr, fi-no'shi-o^ [Sweet fennel]. j) ■)-]^ gpe Fjanna. 

Fiona; fin^; fJn^ [In Ir. legend, the commander of the Fianna (3d cent, 
fiord, fjord; fyerd^; fyord^ [A long, narrow arm of the sea], 
fiorite: fai^o-rait^; fi'o-rit^, Standard, E., L, St., & TFr.; C. fio'raitb* M, &: 

W. fi-o'rait^ [A mineral]. 

fire: fair^; fir^. See I. 

Firenze; fi-ren'tse^* fi-rSn'tse- [It. name of the city of Florence], 
firm: furm^; firm^. See I. 

firman: fur'men^; fir'man^, J. fur-man'^ [A Turkish or Oriental decree], 
first: f first first-; not fustk See I. 

firth: furCh^; firth^; not firfh^ [The mouth of a Scottish river or an arm of 
Fismes: fim^; fim^ [Fr. town]. 

fissile: fishT; fis'il-; not fis'ilh fis'aiT [That may be split]. 

fission: fi^Ti'en^' flsh^on^ [The act of splitting]. 

fissura: fi-siu'ra^; fi-suTa^ [A fissure]. 

fissure: fi^'ur^; flsh'ur^ [A crack, slit, or furrow]. 

fist: fist^; flst^ [A clenched hand]. See I. 

fistula: fis'tiu-la^ or fis'dhu-la^; fls'tu-la^ or fls'chu-la^ [A canal or tube]. 
Fitzhardinge: fits-har'diq^; flts-hax'ding^; not -dinj^ [Eng. family name]. 

Fitzwygram: fits-wai'grem^; fits-wy'gram^; not fits-wigTem^ pEng. fam- 
ily name]. 

Fiume: fi-u'me^; fl-d'me^ [Austr. seaport]. 

five: faiv>_;fiv2. [permanently iz, place), 

fixture: fiks'tiur^ or -dhur^; flks'tur^ or -chyr^ [One who or that which is 
flaccid; flak^sid^; flS-e'gid^ [Lacking firmness], 
flag: flagi; fl^g^. See G [A national banner]. 


3: art,5pe, fat, fare, fast, whgit, ^11; me, gfet, pr§y, fErn; hit, ice; i=e; I=g; g6, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


fineness 

flies 


1: s = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = lead; cfhin; go; 13 = sing; fhin, ttiis. 


flagellant: flaj'e-lant^; flSg'S-lant^ [One who scourges himself], 
flagellate: flaj^e-let^; flSg'S-lat^ [To beat with a rod or whip], 
flageolet: flajVlet^; fiag'o-lSt^, Standard, C., M., & St.; ^7. & TFr. flaj'd- 

let^; I. fla'jel-etM W. flaj^o-let'^ [A tube*like musical instrument], 
flagitious: fld-ji^'us^; fla-gfsh'iis^ [Flagrantly wicked]. [Hquors] 

flagon: flag'en^; fl^g'on^ [A vessel with a narrow mouth used for serving 
flagrant: fle'grsnt^; fla'grant^; not flag'rant^ [Openly scandalous], 
flail: fleP; flap [An implement for threshing], 
flake: flek^; flak^ [A thin piece or chip]. 


flambeau: flam'bo^ or (Fr.) fldh"bo'^; fMm'bo^or {Ft.) flah'T>o'2 [Atorch]# 
Plural flambeaux, "bozi * 2 . 

flamboyant: flam-bei'anti; flam-bSy'ant^ [Showy]. [or reddish bird], 

flamingo: fla-miq'go^; fla-mln'go^ [A longdegged and longmecked pink 
flaneur [Fr.]: fla^nur'^; fla"nur'2 [A lounger; an idler], 
flange: flanj^; flS^ng^. See G [A rim]. 

flank: flaqk^; fl^^^. 3^6 N [Side]. [cotton] 

flannel: flan'P; flSn'P; not flan-nel'^ [Woven goods of wool or wool and 

flare: flar^; flar^ [A large unsteady bright light]. 

flash: fla^^; flSsh^ [A sudden gleam of flame]. 

flask: flask^; flask^. See ask [A small bottle]. 

flat: flat^; fiat^ [A plane surface or that which has such a surface]. 

flaunt: fldnt^ or flent^;^ flant^ or flant-. The first indicates American 
usage; the second, usage in Great Britain. Formerly Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), and 
]^owles (1835) indicated the second, while Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) preferred the first [To wave gaily; 
display proudly]. 

flea, fleak, fleam. These words are aU pronounced as one syllable; 

fll^, fie-; flik^, flek^; fllm^, fiem^. [sufficiently for flight], 

fledge: flej^; flSg- [To bring up (a young bird) until its feathers are grown 
fleece: flis^; fleg^. See C [The wool of a sheep or other animal]. 
Fleming: flem'ii^i; flSm'ing^; not flem'm^ [A native of Flanders]. 


fleur-de-lis: flur"^da-h'b* fldr"-desli'2 — ^the s is silent [A heraldic device 

used on the Fr. royal arms]. When referring to the flower the s is pronounced. 

flew: flu^; flu^; not fliu^ [Imperfect of fly , v.]. 

flexion: flek'^an^; flSk'shon® [The act of bending]. 

flexure: flek'^ur^ or fleks'yur^; flSk'shur^ or flSks'yyr^ [The act, manner, 

or state of being bent]. [person]. 

flibbertigibbet: flib'er-ti-jib^et^* fllb'er-ti-g[b"6t2 [An impulsive, restless 
flier, flyer: flcd'er^; fli'er^ [One who or that which flies], 
flies: floiz^; flig^ [The space over and at both sides of a stage]. 


2: wolf, dp; bdbk, bObt; full, rple, ciire, butt, bflm; 611, boy; go, gem; iiyk; thin, this. 
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fondant ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, riile; but, bOm; 


flight: flit- — the gh is now silent [The act of flying]. 

flimsy: flim'zT; fllm'sy^ [Lacking in substance; thin; weak]. 

flinch, fling, flint, flip. The i in all these words is open and short as in 

“hit”: flincTi^, flinch^; flir)^ flings ; flinty flint^; flip^, fllp2. See I. 

flirt: fltirt^; flirt-. Seel, 
flit: flit^; flit-. See I. 

float: fiot^; flol- [To rest on the surface of a fluid], 
floe: flo^; flo- [A floating mass of ice], 
flog: fleg^; fl6g-. See dog [To strike with a whip], 
flood: flud^; flod- [*An overflow of water]. 

floor: flor^; flor^, but more frequently heard fler^, which is not yet noted 

by any dictionary. 

Flora: flo'ra^; floTa^ [In Bom. myth, the goddess of flowers and spring]. 

floral: flo'reT; flo'raP. There is a tendency to weaken the o to fler'eU 
[Pert, to fioweroj. 

Florence: flor'ens^; fl5r'Sn§2 [A feminine personal name]. Dan. Ger, 

Floreuz: flo-rents'^-; flo-rSnts''^; D. Florentia: flo-ren^tsi-a^; flo-ren'tsi-ii^; F, Flo- 
rence: flo'^rans'i; flo'^rano'®; It. Fiorenza: fI"o-ren'dzai; fi"o-rSn'dza2; Sp. Floren- 
cia: flo-ren''€hi-ai; flo-r§n'thi-a2; Sw. Florenz: flo-rens'i; flo-rgns's. 

Florentine: fler'en-tin^ or fler'en-toin^; fldr'Sn-tin^ or fldr'Sn-tin^. The 
first indicates American usage, the second the usage of Great Britain, St. fler'en-tini 
[Pert, to Florence and its school of painting]. 

floriculture; flo'ri-kul-tiur- or fl5Ti-kul-dhur^; flo'ri-etil-tur^ or floTi-ctil- 
clivr^; E., 3/,, & St. flor-i-kul'tiur^; TFr. fler'i-kult-yuri. Altho American lexicog- 
raphers indicate a long o in the first syllable, it is heard only occasionally. Compare 
FLoaiST [The cultivation of flowers]. 

florid: flerhd^; fldr'id^ [Flushed with red], 
florin: fler'm^; fl5r'in2 [A gold or silver coin], 

florist: floTist^ or fler'ist^; flo'rist^ or flbr'ist^. The first indicates Amer- 
ican usage as recorded by the dictionaries, the second is the usage of Great Britain. 
There is a tendency in the United States to weaken the o to the sound of that letter 
heard in not.’ [worm], 

floss: fles^; flQs^ [The coarse silk which envelops the cocoon of the silk- 
Flotow: flo'toi; flo'to® [Ger. composer (1812-83)]. 

flour: flaur^; flour^. Altho indicated as one syllable, this word is more 
frequently uttered flau'^arh and Stormonth is the only lexicographer to note the fact, 
Murray gives flaueri, but as one syllable. 

flower: flau'er^; flow'er^ [A plant which flowers]. 

flowerside^luce: flau'ar^dadus"^; flow'er-dedug"^ [A fleur^de^^lis]. 

flue: flu^; flu^ — ^the ua& in ‘‘rule,’' not as in “full" [A channel or passage 

for smoke]. 

fluff: fluf^; fliof^. See U [The nap or down of anyt.hing]. 
fluid: flti'idS* flufld^; not fliu'id^ [That which is capable of flowing]. 

8: Srt, Spe, fat, fare, f^t, wh^t, all; m§, g§t, prgy, fSm; iJt, ice; i=g; i=g gd, n6t, 6r, wdn, 
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Forsyth 

i: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rflle; but, bOm; 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


font: fent^; not funt^ [A receptacle for holy water; also, a basin for 

the water used in baptism] 

Fontaine (la): la feh'^ten'^; la f6h'''tan'2 [Fr. fabulist (1621-95)]. 
Fontainebleau: feh"ten"blo'^; f6h"tan"blo'2 [Fr. town, forest, and palace], 
fontanal: fen'ts-naP; f5n'ta-nal- [Fount aindike]. 

fontanel : fon'^ta-nel'^ ; fSn'^ta-ner^ [A term in the anatomy of the cranium]. 
Fontenoy: fen'ti-nei^ or (Fr.) fon^ta-nwa'^; fSn^te-nby^ or (Fr.) foh^'te- 

nwa'® [Belg. town, where Saxe defeated Cumberland, May 11, 1745]. 

Foochow: fu^chau'^; foo"chow'-; not fu"c5hu'^ [Chin, treaty port], 
food: fud^; food^. Pedantic attempts at refinement have produced fud^, 

which is unnoted by the dictionaries. See foot. 

fool; fuP; fdbP. 

foot: fut^; foot-. See quotations. 

And where she went, the flowers took thickest root. 

As she had sow’d them with her odorous foot. 

Ben Jonson The Sad Shepherd act 1, sc. 1. Printed 1641. 
But knit her brows and stamped her angry foot 

To hear a Teacher call a root a rdbt. Holmes Urania. Printed 1846. 

for: fer^; f6r^. In the familiar speech of the best educated the o of this 

word is frequently weakened to far^. Dr. Murray, however, notes fer^, fer^, and fari, 

forage: fer'ij^; fbr'ag^ [Food for cattle and horses]. 

foramen: fo-re'men^; fo-ra'mgn^ [In anatomy, an opening]. [zoans]. 

Foramlnifera: fo-ram'h-nif'ar-a^; fo-r^rn'l-nff'er-a^ [An order of proto- 

foray, forray: fer'e^; fSr'a^. I. fe're^; Wr. fa-re'h Jameson (1827) and 
I^iowles (1S35), fer'n^; Smart (1840) and Clarke (1855), far-re'^ [A raid]. 

forbad, forbade: fer-bad'^; f5r-bM'^. Altho the Century notes that the 

first of these is obsolete, it survives in classic literature and may be found in Spenser, 
Dryden, Gray, Hussey, Knight, and other writers. [name]. 

Forbes: ferbz^ or (Scot.) fer'bis^; fdrbg^ or (Scot.) fbrlDes^ [Scot, family 
force, ford, fore: fers^ forg^j ferd^, ford^; ferb fdr^. In cultivated Eng. 

and Am. speech the o in these words is now pronounced as o in “or,” but in Northern 
Eng. dialect and in some parts of the U. S. the long o indicated by the dictionaries is 
still heard. See O. 

forebear: fer-bar'^; for-b^r'^. See O [An ancestor], 
forebode: fer-bod'^; fbr-bod'^. See O [To announce beforehand]. 

forecast: fer'kast*'^; for'-e^t'^^^ q -tell in advance; as, to forecast 
the weather]. 

forecastle; fer'kasT or (Naut.) fek'sP; fdr'c^T or (Naut) fdc'sP. See O 

[That part of a ship forward of the foremast]. 

forefather: fer'fd'^ther^; f6r'fa"ther2. Standard & C. for^fa^thar^; for'fa*^- 
ther2; E., I., M., St, W., & l^r. fdr'fd-theri. See O. While Bailey (1732), Fenning 
(1760), Perry (1777), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) stressed the 
antepenult, Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Walker (1791), Fulton & I^ght (1802), 
and Reid (1844) stressed the penult. 


2: art, ftpe, fSt, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me. get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; 1=5; gd, not, or, wdn. 



419 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED Forsyth 

1: 3 = final; l — habit; aisle; an = out; oil; ifi = feud; (fhin; go; r> = ^\ng; thin, this. 


forehead: fer'ed^; fQr'Sd^. I. for'hed^ which C. & Wr. indicate as al« 
temative. Barclay (1774) and Sheridan fl7S0), for'ed^; Perry (1777), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), and Knowles, fer'hed^; Walker (1791), fer'hedi; Enfield 
(1807), Jameson (1S27), Smart (1S40), and Craig (1S49), fdr'hedk See H. 

foreign: fer'in^; f6r'in“. Compare feign. 

foresail: for'sel"^ or {Naut.) fe'sl^; for'saF'^ (^yaut,) fd'sP. 

forest: fer'est^; fSr'Sst- [A large wooded tract of land]. 

forfeiture: fer'fi-tiur^ or -'dhur^; for'fi-tur- or -chur^. Perry (1777) and 
Fulton & Knight (1802), ferO’it-eri; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1797), Jones (1798), 
Jameson (1827), and Smart (1S40), for 'fit-j-iur^- [The loss of possession of something 
as a penalty in law]. 

forge: ferj or forj^; forg or forg^. See O. 
forger: ferj'ar^ or forj'ari; forg'er- or forg'er^. 

forgery: fer'jor-i^ o?’ for'jar-i^; f or 'ger-y- or for^ger-y 2 . The JSbrst indicates 
the usage of the people as it is, the second is the usage as the dictionaries prefer to 
record it. The pronunciation which Worcester noted as corrupt is the first noted 
and is fast displacing that preferred by mo.st dictionaries, which is now seldom heard 
[The act of fraudulent imitation, as of a signature, coin, etc.]. 

forget: fer-get'^; f6r-gSt-; not for-get'S '^or fer-git'^ [To be unable to re- 
member]. So also with its relatives forgetable, forgetableness, forgetter, forget- 
ful, etc. 

forgive: fer-giv^^; fbr-giv'^ [To pardon], 
forgo: ler-go'^; fbr-go'^ [To deny oneself]. 

forked: ferkt^ or ferk'ed^, Wr,] fbrkt^ or fork'Sd^. The second is noted by 

Standard & TF. as alternative, but is not allowed in any form by Murray, 

forlorn: fer-lern'^; fSr-lom'^; M. fe-lern'^ [Abandoned; desolate]. 

This word is sometimes, but improperly, pronounced so as to rhjTiie with mourn. Mr. 
Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, and W. Johnston, make it rhyme with corn. 

Walker Critical Pronouncing Diet. s. v. (1809). 

In England it is generally rhymed with turn; in Ireland with torn. Analogy looks towards 
corn. The first of these modes may be attributed to that “cursory pronunciation” noticed 
by Johnson, or perhaps to some absurd notion of refinement. 

Townsend Young in Walker's Critical Pronouncing Diet. s. v. [Dublin, 1859.J 

form: ferm^; form^^ — ^the pronunciation recorded by modem dictionaries. 
Formerly indicated form^ by Nares (1784), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Smart (1840), and Reid (1844), but Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 
Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) fermk Murray notes that 
Todd (1818) assigns to the word in the sense of a bench, class, or lair of a hare the 
pronunciation form^, in other senses ferm^. “The distinction,” he says, “if it was 
ever recognized, is now obsolete.” 

format: for-mat'^ or (Fr,) for^md'^; for-mM'^ or {Fr,) f6r"ma'^ [The typo- 

graphical style and general make*Tip of a book]. alarm], 

formidable: fer'mi-da-bP; fdr'mi-dar-bP; not far-mid'a-bl^ [Giving cause 
.forray: fer'e^; fbr'a^. Same as foray. 

forsooth: for-suth'^* f5r-sobth'^; not fer-sudi'^. See sooth and soothe. 
Forsyth: fer-scuth'^; f6r-s5H}h'2 [A family and geographic name]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bobt; full, rule, cure, but, bftm; 611, bdy; go, ^em; iok: thin, ttiis. 



Forsjtilia 

fraternal 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; bit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


Forsythia: fer-sai'fhi-a^ or fer-sifh'i-a^; fSr-sy'thi-a^ or fSr-syth'i-a^, 

Standard; C. fer-boi'thi-s^; W. for-&ith''i-a^ (A genus of shrubs with yellow flowers]. 

fort: fert^; fort-. The pronunciation commonly indicated by the diction- 
aries (with the exception of Murray, who indicates foart^) giv'*s to the o the sound 
it has in “go” instead of that which it has in “or.” See O [A military defensive work]. 

fortallce: fertVlis^; fort'a-lig^, Craig, E., M., & W. Standard, C., 

St., & Wr, fort'e-lisM Smart fort-aris. See O [An outwork of a fortification; a small fort]. 

forte^ [It.]: for'te^; fSr'te^ [I. a. Loud. II. n. A passage in music to be 

performed loudly]. 

forte^ [Fr.j: forth' fort^ [That in which one excels]. 

forth: ferfhh forth^. See notes under force, fort, and O. 

forthwith: ferth"wi1ii'h f6rth"with'^. See O. Standard, C., E., & W, 

forth'' with'^; I., St., & TIV. forth-with'^; M. foarfh^with^. In American usage the 
final t/i IS pronounced as in then, ir^ Great Britain as in thin, 
fortnight: fert'noit''^ or fort 'nit h' fdrt'nit"^ or fort 'nit 2 . Perry (1777) 

and Ivnowles (1835) preferred the second, gi'ving the ultima the short sound. This 
is recorded by C. & W. as alternative. It is somewhat curious that no lexicographer 
indicates the pronimciation of this word — a contraction of fourieenthnight — as fort'- 
nait", for which there is justification in its earlier spelling the like of which can not 
be found for indicating the pronunciation of fort, forth and its relatives as modern 
lexicographers, following the trail blazed by their predecessors, invariably do. See O. 

Fortuna: fer-tiu'na^; fdr-tu'na® [In Roman myth, the goddess of chance]. 
Fortunatus: fer^tiu-ne'tus^; f6r"tu-na'tiis2 [Hero in folk=lore]. 
fortune: fer'tiun^ or -dhun^; for'ttin^ or -chun^ [Favorable chance]. 
forty: fer'ti^; for'ty^. See 0. 

forum: fS'rum^; fS'rtim^; frequently, but incorrectly, fer'em^ [A judicial 

assembly]. fcal use. 

forward: fer'werd^; for'ward^; not fer'rardb which is restricted to nauti- 
forza [It.]: fer'dza^; fdr'dza^ [In music, emphasis], 
foss, fosse: fes^,* fSs^ [A ditch]. 

Foucli^: fu^^e'b* fu'^ghe'^ [Fr. statesman (1763-1820)]. 

fougade [Fr.]: fu"gdd'^; fu^'gad'^ [A welhlike mine as for repelling attack], 

fought: fet^; f6t- — the gh is now silent [Imp. & pp. of fight]. 

foul: fauT; foul® [Offensive]. See otr. 

Foulis: faulz^ or fau'hs^; foul§2 or fou'lis^ [Scot, family name]. 

foumart: fau'mort^ or fti'mart\: fou'mart^ or fu'mart 2 , Standard; C. fau'- 
mdrt^; B., I., St., & Wr. fii'mdrth fu'marth W. ffi'mart^ [The European polecat]. 

found, fount. These words are both pronounced as one syllable: faundS 

found®; faxmth fount®. See ou. 

fountain; faun'tm^; foun'tin^, Standard, M., & Wr.; C. faun'tan^; E. 

faun'tanh I? & St. faun'tenh W. faun'tini [A spring of water], 
four: for^; for^j not ferL See O [A cardinal number: 4]. 

Fourier: fu"ri*'e'i; fu^ri^e'^ [Fr. socialist (1772-1837)]. — Fourierism: 

fu'n-ar-izmh fu'ri-Sr-lgm® [A communistic system advocated by Fourier], 


2: Srt, 5pe, fat, fare, f&st, what, alb g§t, prey» fSm; hit, ice; I=e; I=e; g6, n6t, 6r, wdn, 



m 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


ForsytMa 

fraternal 


1; a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ift = fezid; <fhm; go; D = sinff; fhin, this, 

foveolate: fo-vi'o4eti; fo-ve'o-lat^, Standard] C., E., & TF. 

I. & St. foM-o-leti; M. f6'\'i-o-leti; Ti>. fo-vT'o-ht^ [Marked with little pits or holes]. 

foyer: fwa"ye'^ or {Local, U. S.) feLar^; fwa^ye'^ or {Local, U. S.) fSy'er^ [Fr., 

a lobby or meeting»place in a theater]. The word is of recent introduction into Eng. 
and is not yet completely Anglicized. 

fracas [Fr.]: fra"ka'^; fra^'ca'^. Standard, C., W., <fe TFr. fre'kas^; E., I., 
M., & SL, and Kenrick (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849) fra'^a'h The second 
pronunciation indicates an American usage that may be traced to the early American 
lexicographers and which has been perpetuated by their descendants, all failing to 
represent the word as spoken by the Creoles of Louisiana and the Gulf States, This 
gives to it an unwarranted Anglicized form. By educated Americans and English- 
men the word is pronoimced frd"ka' and still retains its Fr. sound. Noted as first 
used in 1727 by Dr. Murray, the wmrd is not yet Anglicized. See tapis. 

fragile: fraj'il^; not fraj'cdT [Delicate; frail]. 

fragment: frag'ment^; frag'mSnt-; not frag'ment^ [A part or piece broken 

from a whole]. — fragmental: frag-men'teP; frag-mt*n‘'tal2; C. & M. frag'men-talh — 
fragmentary: frag'men-te-ni; frSg'm^n-ta-ryS; not frag-ment'ar-ii. 

France: frans^ or {F.) frdns^; fran§2 or (F.) frang^ [A republic of Europe]. 

Frances: fran'ses^; fran'gSs^ [A feminine personal name]. Dan. D. Pg. 
Francisca: fran-sls'ka^; frdn-cis'ca^; Fr. Francoise: frdn"swdz'i; fran^cwas'^; 
Francisque: frdn'^slsk'i; fran"cisk'2; G. Francisca: fran-tsls'ka^; fran-tsis'ea®; It. 
Francesca: fran-dhes'ka^; fran-chSs'cd^; Sp. Francisca: fran-£his'ka^; fran-this'cS.®; 
Sw. Franciska : fran-sis'ka^ ; f ran-eis'ka^. 

franchise: fran'c^hoiz^ or fran'dbiz^; frS.n'c}ns^ or fr^n'chis^. I., St., & TF. 
note the first. Standard, C., il/„ TFr., Perry (1777), and Walker (1791) indicate the 
second. E. fran'^iz’- [ 1 . A right .to vote at public elections. A special privilege 
granted for a consideration, as to a public service corporation]. 

Franchise . , . commeth of the French so signifying: it is taken with us for a priviledge, or 
an exemption from ordinary jurisdiction, and sometime an immunity from tribute. 

John Cowell The InieT-yreter s. v. [London, 1607.1 

franchisement: fran'<51iiZ“menU-; frS,ii'chi§“m€nt^. E. fran'^z-ment^; 

St. fran'cliaiz-menti. 

Francis: fran'sis^; fra,n'gis2 [A masculine personal name]. Dan. Frants: 
frdntsi; friintsS; Dan. D. Franciscus: fran-sis'kus^; fran-cls'cus2; F. Francois: 
frdn'^swd'i; fran"owa'2; G. Franciscus: fron-tsis'kas^; fran-tsls'cus^; It. Francesco: 
fran-dhes'ko^; fran-chds'eo®; Pg. Francisco: fron-sis'koi; fran-Qis'co^; Sp. fran-thls^- 
ko^; fran-thia'eo^; Sw. Frans: frdnsi; frans-. 

frangipane: fran'ji-pen^; Wn'gi-pan^. Same as niANGiPANri : the spelling 

preferred in England. 

frangipani, frangipanni: fran"ji-pan'ii; Mn'^gi-p^n'i^ [A perfume]. See 

preceding. [incense]. 

frankincense: frai]k'm-sens^; Mnk'in-gSns^ [A gum or resin burned las 
Franz^ Joseph: fronts^yo'zef frants:=y5'§Sf ^ [Emperor of Austrias=Hungary]. 
frap: frap^; Mp^ [To draw or bind together so as to strengthen], 
frappg [Fr.]: frap'^pe'b* frS.p'^pg'® [Iced]. 

Fraser; fre'zar^; fra'§er^ [Am., Eng., and Scot, family name], 
fraternal: fre-tur'ndP; fra-ter'naP [Brotherly]. 


2: wqlf, dft; bddk, bSat; f^Il, rule, cflre, biit, bUm; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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fraternate 
frigid 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 
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fraternate: frat'ar-net^; frS-t'er-nat^, Standard, (7., & W.] E., L, & Wr, 

ira-tur'net^; M. & iSt. frat'ur-neti [To fraternize], 

fraternize: frat'er-noiz^; Mt'er-niz-, Standard, C., E., M., & W.: I. fra'- 

tur-noiz; St. frat^'or-naizi; TfV. fra-tur'naizi. jMurray notes fret'ar-naiz^ as altema- 
tiv^e. Defined by Blount (“Giossographia,” 16oG), “to agree as brothers,” the word 
is recorded by Bailey (1724) but unstressed. It is not found in Johnson (1755), 
Fenning (1760), Perry (1777), nor Walker (1797). Ash (1775), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1S35), Smart (1840), Reid (1S44), and Todd (ISIS) indicated fra-tur'noizi. 

fratricidal: frat'n-sai"d 0 B; Mt'ri-gf'daP. M. fre'tri-soiMalA See frat- 

BICIDE. 

fratricide: frat'n-said^; frS,t'ri- 5 id“. M. fret'ri-soid^, which was indicated 

also by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), and Perry (1777). 
By Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (ISM), and Craig 
(1849), frat'n-soidi [One who kills Ms brother]. 

frau [Ger.]: frau^; frou^ [Mistress; Mrs.], 
fraud: fred^; frad^ [Deliberate deception], 
fraulein [Ger.]; frei'lcdn^; frdi'lin- [Miss], 

Fraunhofer: fraun'lio-far^; froun'ho-fer^ [Ger. physicist (1787-1826)]. 

Frederica: fred'^ar-fke^; fr^d'^er-i'ca® [A feminine personal name]. Fr. 
Fr^deriqiie: frg'^de'^rik'i; fr§''''d§"'rik2; Ger. Friederike: frld^^-rl'ka^; frld"g-ri'ke2; 
It. Federica: feMS-riOsaB fe'^de-ri'cS.^; Pg. Sp. Frederica: fre"de-rrkai;frg"d§-ri''«a2. 
See Fredehick, 

Frederick: fred'ar-ik^; frSd'er-ik^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. 
Frederik: fre^dar-ik^; fre'der-iks; D. Frederik: fre'dc-rlki; fre'dg-rik^; Fr. Fr^Sric: 
freMe'^rik'i; fr§''dg''rik^2; Q. Friedrich: frid'riHi; fred'rinS; It. Federigo: fe"de-ri'goi; 
f5M§-rI'go2; Federico: fe"de-ri'ko^; f§"de-ri'co2; Pg. Sp. Federico; feMe-ri'ko^; 
f§'^de-ri'eo2. 

free: fri^; fre^. See E. 

freemason: fri'me^sn^; fre'ma"sn2 [A member of an ancient secret order 

dating from the middle ages]. 

freeze: friz^; frez^ [To convert into ice]. 

Freiberg: frcd'berH^; fri'bSrn^ [Saxon town]. 

Freiburg: froi^burH^; fri'burH^ [Ger. town]. 

freight: fret^; fret^ [Goods transported by public carriers]. 

Freisehutz (Ber): der froi'^huts^; dSr fri'shiits^ [An opera by Weber]. 
Frelinghuysen: fri'lii3-hcii"zenb' fre'lhig-hy''ggn2 [Am. family name]. 
Fremantle: fri'man-tT; fre'mS-n-tP [Eng. family name]. 

Fremont: fn-ment'^; fre-mSnt^; not fii-ment'^ [Am. explorer (1813-90)]. 
Fremstad: frem'stat^; frSm'stat^ [Am. prima donna of Sw. birth]. 

frenetic: fn-net'ik^; fre-nSt'ic^ — ^the pronunciation indicated by modem 
dictionaries and by Fenning (1700), Ash (1775), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849). 
The word is not recorded by Bailey (1724-32). By Johnson (1755), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835), fren'e-tik^ [Distraotea]. 


2: 2rt, ape, fat, fare, fast, whg-t, all; me, gfit, pr§y, f6m; hit, ice; i=e; I=§; go, n6t, dr, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


fraternate 

frigid 


1; a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ell; iu = f^■ud; (Jliin; go; rj = sing; fhin, this. 


frequence: frFkwens^; fre'kwSng-; Buchanan (1757-66) fn-kwens'^ [Repeti- 

[absent. 

frequent (i).): fn-kwent'^; fre-kw^nt'^. Webster (1828) fri'kwent^. See 
frequent (a.): fri'kwent^; fre'kwSnt^ [Occurring or happening often]. 

frequentage : fn-kwen'ti j ^ or fri'kwen-tij ^ ; fre-kwSn'tag^ or fre'kw§n-ta^®. 
The first is American usage, the second usage in England. I. f rl-kwent'ej ^ is Scottish. 

frequentative: fri-kwen'ta-tiv^; fre-kwSn'ta-tiv^; not -te-tiv^ [Denoting 

repetition; as, a. frequentative verb]. 

frequented: fri-kwent'id^; fre-kwSnt'ed^; not friliwon-tidL 

Frere; frir^; frer^ [Welsh administrator; governor of Bombay and Cape 

Colony (1S15-S4)]. 

Frfere: frar^; frer- [Fr. painter (1819-86)]. 

Fresenius: fre-ze'ni-us^; fre-§e'nLus^ [Ger. chemist (1818-97)]. 

Fresnel: fre"nel'^; fre"nel'- — the s is silent [Fr. physicist* (1788-1827)]. 

Frey^; fre^; fre^; not froi^ [In Norse myth, the god of rain and sunshine, of 
abundance and prosperity]. See the next word. [preceding, 

Frey-: frai^; fry^ [Swiss statesman and president (1838-1922)]. See the 
Freya: fre'aL* fre'a^ [In Norse myth, goddess of love]. 

Freycinet (de): da fre^'sF'ne'^; de fre^'gf'ne'^ [Fr. statesman (1828-1923)]. 
Freytag: frcuTan^; fry'tan^ [Ger. writer (1816-95)]. 
friar: froi'er^; frl'ar® [A member of a monastic order], 
fricadillo: frik"a-diVo^; frlc^a-dH'o^ [A ball of forced meat; croquette], 
fricandeau; frik'^en-do'^; fric^an-do'^ [Fr., a cutlet, fried or stewed, 

served garnished and with a sauce]. 

fricandel: frik'^an-del'^; fric'^an-dSl'^ [OFr., a dish of veal prepared with 

eggs and spices]. ^ [served with gravy]. 

fricassee: frik^a-sl'^; frlc'Vse'^ [A dish of meat, cut, stewed or fried, and 
fricassee [Fr.]: fri^ka'^se'^; frUca'^e'^ [Same as the preceding], 
friend: frend^* frSnd^; not frenL The tendency to drop the d in this word 

and its relatives should be discouraged as vulgar. See friends. — friends: frendz^; 
fr§nd§2 — the d should be pronounced and the s given the sound of z; not frensi. — 
friendless: frend'les^; frSndTgs^; not fren'lesh — friendly: frendfiii; frSnddy^; not 
fren'hh — friendship: frend'^pi; fr6nd'sh!p2; not fren'^pi. 

Friesian: fri'san^; fre'zhan^, Standard & Tf.; C. fri'zian^; 7. friz'i-an^; ikf. 
friz'i-eni; St. frisfi-an^; TFr. fri'zani [Pert, to Friesland]. 

Friesic: fnz'ik^* fre§'ic2. Same as Friesian. 

Friesland: frizdand^; freg'land® [A province of the Netherlands], 
frieze; friz^; frez^. Compare freeze [A woolen cloth with shaggy nap], 
frigate : fright^ ; frig'at ^ [An old-style vessel of war] . 
fright: fruit frit^^ — ^the gh is silent; so also in all its relatives [Fear], 
frigid: frijhd^; frigid^ [Cold; wintry]. 


S: wplf, dft; bdhk, bdht; full, rqle, cflre, but, bhrn; dil, b6y; go, gem; i|jk; thin, this. 
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frljol, frijole [Mex.]: fri'laol^or fri-lior^; fri'hoPorfrl-hor^ [Any cultivated 

bean used as food]. republic]. 

Frimaire: fri'"mar'^; frf'mar'- [The third month in the calendar of the 
fringe: frinj^; frtng^ [An ornamental border]. 

friseur [Fr.j: fri''''zur'^; frf'sur'-. By Walker (1806) and Jameson (1827), 

fri-ziur'i; Perry (1S05>, fri'zari; Ivnowles (1S35), fri-zer'^; Smart (1840), fn-zoT'^ [A 
hair»dresser]. 

frisk, frit, frith. In all these words the i is short : frisk frisk-; frit\ Mt^; 

frifbi, frith2. See I. 

Frithiof : frith'yof^; frith 'y of ^ [The hero of Tegner’s saga of the same name], 
frivol: friv'eB; frlv'ol- [To indulge in frivolity]. 

frivolity : fri-veFi-ti ^ ; fri-vSl'i-ty^ [Disposition to trifle or indulge in levity]. 

Frobisher: frebh^-ar^ or frd'bi^-er^; frSbflsh-er^ or fro'bish-er^ [Eng. 

navigator (1535?-94)]. 

Froebel: fru'beT; fruloSl- [Ger. educator (1782-1852)]. 
frog: freg^; frog. See 0 [An amphibious animal]. 

Froissart: frwa^sdr'b* frwa"sar'2 [Fr. chronicler (1333-1419)]. 

from: frem^; frbm^ — the formal pronunciation is heard only occasionally 

in the speech of educated people, for in rapid speech the o is weakened to o in “atom, 
“actor,*' and approximates to u in “but.” 

Frome: fr5m^; from^ [Eng. tovm]. 

frond: frand^* fr5nd- [A leaMke expansion of a plant], 

Fronde: frend’-; frdhd^ [Fr. political party opposed to Mazarin (1648-51)]. 
frondose: fran'dos^, Standard & G., or fren-dos'^, A/., TF., & TFr.; frSn'dos^ 

or fron-d 5 s' 2 . & j. frend'osi [Like a leaf; leafy]. . 

front: frunt^; front ^ — ^the accepted pronunciation to-day and the one 

noted by Johnston (17G4), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton <& Knight (1802), Enfield (i807), Jameson (1827), and 
Smart (1840). By Sheridan (1780), Scott (1797), and Knowles (1835), frent^ [The 
fore part of anything]. * 

frontal: fren'taT or frunt'eF; frdn'taP or front'aP. The first indicates 

American usage, the second the usage of Great Britain [Pert, to the front]. 

Front de Boeuf: fren da buf^; fr6n de btlf^ [In Scott^s ^Tvanhoe/^ a brutal 

Norman baron]. 

Frontenac: fren"ta-ndk'^ or (Anglice) fren'ti-nak^; fr6h^te-nac'2 or {An- 
glice) fr©n'te-n 5 ,c 2 [Canadian district named for Louis de Buade, Count of Frontenac 
(1621-98)]. 

frontier; fren'tir^ or frun'tir^; frSn'ter^ or fron'ter^. The first is indicated 

by C., E., I.r M., St., TV., & IVr.; Standard (1893-1912), fren"tar'i; Standard (1913- 
15), fren-tlr'i. Historically, the stress has been indicated on the jfirst syllable by 
Johnson (1755), Fenniug (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807). Jameson (1827), 
Smart (1840), Worcester (1859), Cooley (I860), and CuU (1863). But Sheridan, 
Jones, and Fulton & Knight indicated frent'ylri, Walker fron'dhlrb Bailey 
(1732) and Webster (1S2S), fren-Ur'i [The boundary of a nation or state], 

8: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; m6, get, pr$y, fSm; hit, ice; i«e; I==g; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


frijol 

fugh 


1; a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out\ oil; iu = feud; cfhin; go; rj = sinj?; thin, Hiis. 


frontiersman: fren-tirz'man^ or frun'tirz-men^; frSn-ters'man^ or fron - 
ters-man^. The second is indicated as alternative by Standard, 5/., & TF. [One who 
lives on the frontier]. 

frontispiece: fren'tis-pis"^; frdn'tis-peQ''^. Jif. frun'tis-pis^; W. (1847- 

190S) fren'tis-pisi; TT. (1909) frun'tis-pls^. The first pronunciation indicated is 
that noted by Standard, C., E., I., St., & Wr. as in best usa^e in the United States 
and in Scotland; the second — that recorded by IMurray— indicates only one English 
usage, the other, which is noted by the Encyclopsedic, is more frequently heard in 
the English printing, binding, and publishing trades. 

frost: frest^; frost Standard^ C., TF., Nares (1784), and Knowles (1835); 

E., I., 3/., St., & TFr. frostb the pronunciation indicated also by Perry (1777), Sher- 
idan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
and Keid (1844) [The formation of ice; act or state of freezing]. 

froth: freth^; froth-, Standard, C., TF., Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), 

and Knowles (1835); E., I., J/., St., & TFr. frefh^, noted also by Perry (1777), Walker 
U791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and 
Reid (1844). 

Mr. Smith pronounces broth, froth and moth, as if written brawth, frawth, and mawth. Of 
the propriety or impropriety of this a well*edueated ear Ls the best judge; but ... if this be 
not the sound heard among the best speakers, no middle sound ought to he admitted. 

Walker CrUicaZ Pronouncing Diet, note 153 (1809.) 

Froude: frud^; frijd^; not fraud^ [Eng. historian (1818-94)]. 
frow: frau^; frow^, M., TF., & TFr., or Standard, C., E,, & 1. froh 
frown; fraun^; frown^ [To wrinkle or knit the brow in irritation]. 
Fructidor: fruk"tf''der'^; fru€"ti"d6r'2 [The last month in the calendar of 

the first French republic]. 

fructify: fruk'ti-fai^; frtic'ti-fy^ [To render fruitful]. 

frugal: frti'geT; frii'gaP [Avoiding waste; practising economy]. 

frugivorous: fm-jiv'o-rus^; fru-giv'o-rtis^ [Fruit=eatmg, as many animals]. 

fruit: frut^; frut®; not frut^, which is an affectation [“Vegetable products 

fit for food” — Concise Oxford Diet. (1911)]. 

frumenty: fru'men-ti^; fru'mSn-ty^. Formerly frequently corrupted and 

mispronounced fur'men-ti^ [Hulled wheat boiled in milk]. 

frump: frump frtimp^ [A dowdily dressed woman], 
frustrate: frus'tret^; frhs'trat^ [To prevent; baffle], 
frustum: frusTum^; frtis'tiim^; sometimes corrupted to frus'trxnn^ [The 

base, as of a pyramid]. 

Fuchs: fuks^; fu«s^ [Bavarian botanist (1501-66)]. 

Fuchsia: fiu'^e^ or fuk'si-e^; fu'sha^ or fuc'si-a^, E. fuk'si-e; I., M., TF., 

& Wr. fiu'^-a^. 

fudge: fuiS* fhg^ [Nonsense; humbug; rubbish], etc.l 

fuel: fiu'eT; fu'SP [Combustibles for kindling and sustaining fire, as ’coal, 
fugato [It.]: fu-gd'to^; fij-ga'to^ [According to rule: direction in music], 
fugh {inter j .) : fuh Standard & C., or fiu^, E. Sc I.; fii® or fu^; TFr. fti^ [Phew; 

expression of disgust]. 

2: wolf, dft; bddk, bo&t; full, ryle, eftre, but, bftrn; dil, b6y; go, i;em; iuk; thin, this. 
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fugitive; fu'gi-tiv^ [One who flees from pursuit], 

fuglemaa: fiu'gl-man^; fu'gl-man^ [An expert soldier; filedeader]. 
fugue [Fr.j: fiug^; fug^ [A musical composition]. 

fulcrum: furkrum^ ; ffll'erhm^; not furkrum^ [A support against which to 
rest a lever]. of milk], 

full: ful^; fyl^. See U [Containing all that can be put in; as, the cup is 
fulsome: ful'samS* ful'som^ — the u is correctly pronounced as in ‘'full,” 

not as in '‘but,” by careful speakers. 

Fulton: ful'tan^; fi^'ton^ [.Am. engineer (1765-1815)]. 

fumacious: fiu-me'^us^; fu-ma'shtis^ [Smoky]. 

fumble: fum'bP; ftim'bP [To handle in an awkward way]. 

fume: fium^; fum- [V^'apor, smoke, or odor emitted from a substance; as, 

fames of sxilfur]. 

fun: ftm^; fiin^. See U [Humor]. 

fund; fund^; fhnd^ See U [A sum of money]. 

funeral: fiti'ner-aT; fu'ner-aP [The ceremonies that pertain to the burial 

of the dead body of a person]. 

funest: fiu-nest'^; fu-nSst'- [Doleful; sad; lamentable]. 

fungi: fun'jai^; never fug'goi^ [Plural of fungus, a mushroom, 

toadstool, puffball, mold, or mildew]. In the following relatives of this word the g 
is pronounced as j (See G) : fun'gi-ble, fun'gic, fun'gi-form, Fun-gi'i-dse, fun- 
gi? 'o-rous, etc. 

fungus: fuQ'gus^; fhn'ghs^ [A mushroom^like plant]. 

funicle: fiu'm-kl^; fu'ni-cP [A small cord or cord^like appendage]. 

fur: fuT^; fflr^ [The soft, hairy coat that covers the skin of animals]. 

furious: fiu'n-us^; fu'ri-us^ [Overcome with rage]. 

furlong: furleq^; fhrflong^ [A measure; one=*eighth of a mile]. 

furlough: fur'lo^; ftlrdo^ [A temporary leave of absence granted to a sol- 
dier or vsailor]. 

furnace: fur^ms^; fdr'nag® [A closed fire-place for heating]. 

Furneaux: fur-no'^; ftir-no'^ [A group of Austral, islands in Bass Strait], 
furniture: fur'm-dhur or -tiur^; fhr'ni-chur or -tur^. The first indicates 

American usage; the second, the usage of Great Britain [In general, movable articles 
for use in a dwelling-house]. 

furor: fiuTer^; fuTbr^ [Overbounding enthusiasm], 
furore: fiu'rer^; fu'rdr^. Same as preceding. 

fuse: fiuz^; fug^; not fius^ [A tube, casing, prepared cord, etc., which bums 

slowly: used for discharging a blast, firing a shell]. 

fusel: fiu'zeP; fu'§SP [A poisonous oily compotmd]. 

fusible: fiti'zi-bP; fu'§i-bP; Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791) fu'si-bP 

[Capable of being fused or melted]. 


2: art, Spe, f5,t, fare, f&st, wh^t, all; me, gfit, prgy, fSm; hit, lee; I— g; I=«§; go, n6t, 6r, w’6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


fugitives 

Gabrias 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; <5hin; go; D = sin^; fhin, this. 


fusil: fiu'ziP; — the commonly accepted pronunciation according to 

the dictionaries of the day, and Perry (1777), Jameson (1827), Small ('1S40), and 
Craig (1849). Formerly, also, fu-zl'i and so indicated by Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Jones (179S), and Fulton & Knight (1S02) [An igniting tinder; also, a small 
musket]. 

fusillade: fiu"zi-led'i; fu"si-lad'-, Standard & IF.; C. & TFr. fiu-zi-led'^; B. 

fiuz'il-ed^; I. & St. fiu'zil-ed^; M. fiu-zil-ed^ [A simultaneous discharge of firearms]. 

fusion: fiu' 58 n^; fu'zhon^ [The act or process of blending together], 
futile: fiuTiP, Standard, C., M,, W., & Wr., or fia'taiP, E., L, & St.) fu'tfl- 

or fu'tiP [Of no avail or effect; done to no purpose]. 

future: fiu'tiur^ or -dhur^; fu'tiir^ or -chur^. 'V^Tiile Perry (1777), Fulton & 

Knight (1802), and Smart (1840) indicated the first, Sheridan (1780) and Jones 
(1798) noted fifi'chur^, but Jameson (1827) and Knowles (1835) recorded fiut'yar^, 
and Walker (1791) fiu'cliiur^ [The time yet to come]. 

futurist, futurism: fiu'tiur-ist^; fuTur-lst^; fiu'tiur-izm^; fuTur-Ism-. 
futurity: fiu-tiu'n-ti^ ; fu-tu'ri-ty^ [The distant future]. ^ 

fyke: folk'; fyk= [A fish^trap of net]. [swastika], 

fylfot: fihfet^; fJrl'fSt^; not fcdl'fet^ [An ancient s 3 nnbol resembling a 

G 

g: ji'j ge^. In English this letter has two sounds: (1) hard (a) before a, o, 

u,i, and sometimes e [See (2) below] or a consonant, as in “garden,” *‘get,” “geld- 
ing,” “gift,” “gild,'’ “good,” “gun,” “ghastly.” “great,” etc., (b) when medial, as 
in “dagger,” “digger,” “digging,” “figure,” etc., (c) when final, as in “bag,” “beg,” 
“big,” “bog,” “bug,” “egg;” (2) soft before c, sometimes before i [See 1 (a) above], 
and y, as in “age,” “gaol,” “gem,” “geology,” “gin,” “gist,” “gjTmnasium,” “gyro- 
scope,'* etc. In this book hard p is indicated by the letter itself; soft by j. 
The letter g is sometimes silent as in poignant, poignancy, sign, phlegm, gnostic. See 
GH, -ING, and NQ. 

Gaal: ge'aP; ga'al^ [Bible]. — Gaash: ge'a^^; ga'S-sh^ [Bible]. — Gaba: 
ge'be^; ga'ba^ [Bible]. — Gabaa: gab'i-ei; giib'a-a^ [Douai Bible]. — Gabaath: gab''- 
i-athi; gab'a-S,th2 [Douai Bible].— Gabae: gab'i-U; gab'a-g^ [Douai Bible], — GabaeU 
gab'i-eP; gab'a-SP [Apocrypha]. — Gabaon: gabVoni; gSb'a-on^ [Douai Bible], — 
Gabaonites: gabfi-en-oitsi; gdb'a-6n-Its* [Douai Bible]. 

gabardine: gab^er-din'^; gS,b"ar-din'2, Standard k W.) C. gab-trr-din'^; 

E. & St. gab'ur-dini; I. ga-bar-dini; M. gab'ar-dlni; Wr. gab-ar-din'i [A long, loose 
cloak], gaberdine, pronounced the same way, is the form preferred in England. 

Gabatba: gab'a-fha^; gS-b'a-tha^ [Apocrypha]. — Gabbai: ga-be'oi^; gS- 
ba'is [Bible]. — Gabbatha: gab'd-fha^; gSb'a-tha^ [Bible]. — Gabbe: gab'ii; gilVe- 
[Apocrypha (K. V.)].— Gabdes; gab'dizi; gab'degs [Apocrypha].— Gabee: gabVU; 
gS,b'e-e2 [Douai Bible].— Gabelus: gab'i-lusi; gab'e-lus* [Douai Bible]. 

gabion: ge'bi-an^; ga'bi-on^ [A wicker cylinder filled with earth used as a 

defensive work in military operations]. 

Gaboriau: gd'lDo''ri"6'i; ga'T 9 o"ri"o' 2 . Frequently heard, coUoq., ga-ber'- 
yoi [Fr. novelist (1835-73)]. 

Gabrias: ge'bn-as^j gaTiri-Ss^ [Apocrypha]. — Gabriel: ge'bri-eP; gaT)ri~ 

gp [Bible and masculine personal name]. Fr. gd^irrei;!; ga^bri'^l's; Ger. ga^bri^P; 
ganDri-gl*; It. Gabrlello: ga^bri-eHoi; gg.'^brf-aifioS; Pg. Sp. Gabriel ga"bri-gl'i; 
ga'T)rT-eF2. 

2: wQlf, dp; bdbk, bdbt; full, rple, cfire, but, bUm; 511, b5y; go, gem; ink; tliin, ttiis. 
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Gad: gad^; [Bible]. — Gadarenes: gad'^e-rinz'^; giid"a-rens'^ [Bible], 

— iiiaddi: gad'aii; grid'P [Bible] — Gaddiei: gadh-el^; gad'i-cis [Bible], — Gaddis: 
gad'is^; giid is^ [Apociypha]. 

Gade: gd'da^; ga'de^ [Dan. composer (1S17-90)]. 

Gaderoth: gs-di'refb^ or -roChb* ga-de'rbtli- or -roth^ [Douai Bible]. 
Gades: ge^dizb* ga'de§-. Same as Cadiz. 

Gadhelic: gadVlik^; gad'e-Ue^, Standard; C. gad'el-ik^; E. & I. gad-bi- 

lik^; M. ge-dol'ik’-; St. gd'lik^; Wr. ga-del'ik^ [The language of the Gael, including 
Highland Scotch, Irish or Erse, Manx, and old Gaulish], 

Gadi: ge'doi^; ga'di^ [Bible]. — Gadite: gad'oitb' gSd'it^ [Bible]. 

gadoid: ge'doid^; ga'dSid- [Pert, to a family of fisb (the Gadidce) which 
includes the cod and haddock], 

Gadski: gat'ski^; gat'ski- [Ger. prima donna (1871- )]. 

Gaelic: gel'ik^; gal'ie^ Standard, E., M., & W.; C., St., & TFr. ge'likh 

which was indicated also by Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844). 
By Smart (1S40) geVlik^ [Tbe Celtic language of the Scotch Highlanders], 

Gaeta: ga-e'ta^; g^'ta- [It. gulf and town], 
gaff: gafi; [A pole]. 

gag: gag^; giig^ [Something placed in or over the mouth to prevent outcry], 
gage, gauge: gejb’ [An instrument for measuring]. 

Gaham: ge'ham^; ga'ham^ [Bible]. — Gahar: ge'hdri; ga'hax^ [Bible]. — 
Gai: ge'oi^- ga^P [Bible (R. V.)]. ^ 

Gaillard: ga^yor'^ or ge'lard^; ga^yar'^ or ga'lard^ [Fr. or Am. family 
gain; gen^; gan^ [Profit], 

Gaillardia: ge-ldr'di-a^ ; ga-lar'di-a^, Standard & M.; C. & Wr. gal-yar'- 
di-a^; E. gei-lar'di-ai; W. ge-ldr'di-ei [A genus of flowering herbs of the aster family], 

Gaikwar: gaikVor^; ^k'war^ [Marathi, ^ 'cowherd, the title of the native 

ruler of Baroda], 

gainsay: gen^se'^; pn^sa'^, Standard & W.; (7. & TFr. gen-se'^; E., L, M., 
& SL gen'seh By Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheri- 
dan (1780), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), and Smart (ISIO), gen'se^; Bailey (1732), 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827), gen-se'^ 
[To speak against; contradict], 

Gainsborough; genzT^ur-o^; ganslaor-o^: not genzlarob nor pazlara^. 
[Eng. painter (1727-88)]. 

gainst: genst^; ggnst^ [Poetic apheresis of against]. By Spenser (1590), 

Marlowe. (1590), Weever (1601), and others, written without apostrophe, 
gainstand : gen^stand'^ or gen'stand"^ ; gan*'st^nd'2 or gan'st^nd'^^^ Standard 
& W.; C. & M. g§n-atand'^; E., I., & Wr. gen'stand^ [To oppose], 

Gairdner: gard'nar^; g^d'ner^ [Scot, historian (182^1912)]. 
gairlsh: gar'i^^; g^'ish®; not goi'n^^. Same as garish. 
gait: getb* gat^ [The manner of walking or running]. 

Galus: ge'yus^; ga'yGs^ [Rom. jurist (130-180)]. 

2;.Krt, Spe, fit, fare, fast, what, ftU; m6, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; S=e; i=g; go, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOL"NCED 


Gad 

Gallagher 


final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifl = feud; chin; go; tj = sing; €liin, this. 


gala: gela^; gala^ — the pronunciation indicated by modern dictionaries, 

and formerly by Walker (1797), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1840), and Craig (1849). By Jones (1798), gafiab and by Jameson (1827), ga'ld^ 
[Festi\’ity]. 

Galaad: gai'i-ad^; giil'a-M- [Apocrypha]. 

Galahad (Sir): gal'e-had^; gaLa-h2,d- [A knight of the Round Table], 
Galal: ge'laT; ga'M- [Bible]. — Galalai: gal'e-lcii^; gS-l'a-li- [Douai Bible]. 

Galapagos: ga-ld'pa-gos^; ga-la'pa-gos^ [Islands off Ecuador in the Pa- 
cific], 

Galata: gd'la-ta^; gada-ta^ [A suburb of Constantinople]. 

Galatea: gal^e-tfeb’ giir'a-teV [In Gr. m 3 i}h, (1) a sea^nymph loved by 

Polyphemus. (2) An ivorj'- statue of a woman modeled by Pygmalion], 

Galatia: gs-le'^-a^: ga-la'shi-a- [Bible]. — Galatians: ge-le'^enz^: ga- 

la'shans2 [Bible], 

Galatz: gdlats^; gadats^ [Roumanian city]. 

galaxy: gal'aks-i^; pl'aks-y^. Perry (1777), ge-lak'sP; Sheridan (1780) 
and Knowles (1835), gefiak-sP; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Smart (iS40), and Craig (1849), gal'ak-sii 
[A luminous band encircling the heavens; the Ivlilkj’' Way], 

Galbraith: gal-breth'^; gSI-brath'^ [Scot, family name]. 

galeas: gal'i-as^; gai'e-S,s^^ — the modem pronunciation, and that indicated 
by Fenning (1700), Ash (1775), Periy’ (1777), and Smart (1840). By Sheridan 
(1780), Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802), gaPy^s^; hy Walker (1791), 
gaFyas^f and Knowles (1835), gel'yasi. Obsolete form of g.illeass. 

Galeed: gald-ed^; gS-be-Sd^ [Bible]. — Galem: gedem^; gadSm^ [Bible]. 
Galen: geden^; gad^n^ [Gr. physician (131-201)], 

Galgala: gaLge-ld^; gai'ga-la^ [Apocrypha]. 

Galicia: ge-li^'i-a^; ga-llsh'i-a^ [Polish province of Austria]. 

Galignani: ga'di-nya'ni^; ga'di-nya'ni^ [Eng. publisher of Italian descent 
(1796-1873)]. 

Galilean: gaPi-li'an^; g^rd-le'an^ [Belonging to Galilee], Galilseanj:. 
GalUee: gald-li^; gS^ld-le^ [Roman province of Palestine]. 

Galilei: ga"li-le'P; ga'''li-lel 2 [R. astronomer, and inventor of the astro^ 
nomical telescope (1564-1642)]. Galilei. 

Galileo: gal'd-le'o^ or {It.) gcd'l-le'o^; gS-l'd-le^o^ or (It.) gal"i4e'o^. Same 
galiot: gald-et^; gS-ld-bt^ — ^the pronunciation of all modern dictionaries 

but I., ga'li-eth By Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), and Smart (1840), 
gaFi-eti; by Fenning (1760), ga'h-et^; by Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), Knowles 
(1835), Craig (1849), and Worcester (1859), gal'yetk 
Galiote (Ft.), a small GaUy or Gally-llke vessel, having twenty Oars on a side, and two 
or three Rowers to an Oar, much used by Turkish and Moorish rovers. 

Thomas Blount Cflossographia s. v. (1656). 

gall; geP; gaP [An intensely bitter feeling; malice; also, cool impudence]. 
Gallagher: gara-her^; gS-l'a-her^ [Ir. family name of Celtic origin]. 


2: Wplf, dft; bdbk, bSSt; full, rf|le, efire, bikt, bilm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ijpik; thin, this. 
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1: Artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, 6r; full, rfile; but, burn; 
gallant^ (a.)t garant^; gfll'ant-, Standard, C., W., & Wr.; E., M., & St. 

gal 'anti; garianti. Jvlurray indicates ga-lant'i as alternative fCbivalrous ; daring; 
heroic], [deference to women], 

gallant^ (a.) : ga-lant'^; gS-lant'-; I. gal-lant'i [Showing courtesy and polite 

gallant^ {n.)i gal' ant gid'ant^ [A daring, dashing spirit]. 

gallant^ {n.)i ga-lant'^ or gal'ant^; g5,-liint'2 or gSl'ant- [A man who courts 

women], [deference]. 

gallantly: gal'ant-h^; gal'ant-ly- [1. With heroic spirit. %. With polite 
gallantry: gal'ant-n^; gUl'ant-rj-^ [Heroic courage]. 

Galle: gdl'a^; gal'e- [Ger. astronomer (1S12-1910)]. 
galleass: gal'i-as^; gjil'e-3s- [A large galley]. 

galleon: gal'i-en^; g^l'e-Sn^. By Ash (1775), Jones (1798), Fulton & 

Knight tlS02), and Knovcles (1S35J, gs-lun'i; Perry (1777), gari-imi; Enfield (1S07), 
gal''i-uni; Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and TV'orcester (1859), galVani [A large 
Spanish ship with three or four decks], 

gallery: gal'er-i^* g^'er-y 2— pronounce the penult. 

Gallic^: gal'ik^* g^ric^ pPertaining to Gaul]. 

gallic^: gal'ik^; g^l'ic^, Standard, C., E., M., & TFr.; 1. gdl'ik^; St. & W. 

gal'ik^ [Derived from gallnuts or oak-apples], 

Gallieni; ga"ll‘'e''ni'^; ga"li"e''ni'2; not gdl"ye"ni'^ [Fr. general of Italian de- 
scent (1849-1916)]. 

Gallifet: ga"li"fe'^; ga"li"fe'2 — ^the t is silent [Fr. general (1830-1909)]. 
Gallim: gal'im^; gShim- [Bible]. 

Gallinger: gai'm-jer^; gS-l'in-ger^ [Canadian family name]. 

Gallic: gal'i-o^; gai'i-o- [Bible]. 

Gallipoli: ga-lip'o-li^* g3.-hp'o-li2 [i. Turk, or It. seaport. 2, Peninsula 

separating the Dardanelles from the Gulf of Saros], 

Gallipolis: gaPi-po-lIs'^; gS,r'i-po-lis'^ [A city of Ohio]. 

gallivant: gaF'i-vant'h Standard & W. (1909), or gal'i-vant^, Goodrich & 

Porter (Webster, 1884-1908) ; g3,l"i-vant' or giil'i-vS-nt^. C. & M. gal-i-vant'^; I. gal-li- 
vant'i [To go about in frivolous pleasure-seeking]. 

gallon: gal'an^; gai'on^ [A measure in Eng. liquid or dry; in U. S. liquid], 
galloon: ga-ltin'^; ga-lobn'^ [A woven worsted lace]. 

gallop: gal'ap^; gai'op^ [1. The most rapid progressive movement of a 
quadruped. %. A dance. See galop]. 

gallopade: gaPo-ped'^ or -pdd'^; gS-Po-pad'^ or -pad'^ [1. A sidewise gallop 
of a horse. 2. A brisk dance]. 

Gallophile: garo-foiP; gai'o-fil®; not gal'o-fil^ [One who favors French 

principles, policy, manners, etc.]. 

Galloway: gal'o-we^; gS^Fo-wa^ [A former district of Scotland famed for 

its breed of horses and cattle]. 


2: Srt, ape, fat, f3.re, fast, whg-t, ah; nafi, gSt, prgy, fern; hit, ice; i=e; i=§; go, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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1: a = final; i - habit; aisle; au = out\ eil; iu = f<?«d; (fhin; go; r) ^ 


gallant 

gamin 

si?zi?; fliin, tins. 


Fulton & Knight (ISOSlI&owles (1835), Smart^oV,^ 

Jameson (lb«/) and Reid (1S44), gaFlozi’ [A scaffold for hanging criminals]. 

gallows^: gal'as^; [I. a. Reckless; daring. II. n. Suspenders or 

braces for trousers]. ^ 

Gallwey: galVe^; gal'we^ [An Irish family name]. 

Galois; gdTwa'^; ga"lwa'2 [Fr. mathematician (lSll-32)]. 

galop: gal'epi, Standard & TFr., or {Fr.) ga'lS'i; gaFop^ or {Fr.) ga^lo'^. 

C., E., & bt. gab up’; I. ga-lop'i; M. gal'epi [A lively dance]. Compare gallop, 

galore: ga-lor'i; ga-lor'^ [Very many]. 

galosh: ga-losli'i* ga-16sh'^ Standard, E., W., and Smart (1S40); C., 

. 11 ., d: iSf ga-lesb ga-l6^'i, noted also by Jameson (1827), Walker (1828). 

Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844) [An overshoe]. 

Galvam: gal-va'nii; gal-va'ni^ [It. physicist, discoverer of galvanism 

(1 i 37~98)] . 

galvanism: gal've-nizmU* gai'va-nlsms [Current electricity]. 

Galway gelVei; galVas [Ir. bay, county, and town]. Compare Gallo- 

^ ^ - /I 1 / , , , I(1469?-1525)]. 

Gama (Vasco da): vas'ko da ga'mai; vas'co da ga'ma^ [Pg. navigator 

Gamael: gamh-eP; gam'a-SP [Apocrypha]. 

Gamaliel: ga-me'h-eP; ga-ma'li-6P [Bible]. 

Gambetta: gam-bet'ei or {Fr.) gah'^e"ta'i; g^im-bStVor {Fr.) gah"be"ta'2 
gamboge: gam-boj'i; gam-bog'^. St. & TFr. gam-buj'S which is noted as 

an alternative by all modem dictionaries and preferred by Sheridan (1780) Walker 
0-/91) Fidton & Knight (1802) Pe^ (1805), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840). 
By .\sh (1775) the stress was placed on the first syllable and the word defined, in 
medicine and painting, “a concretion of vegetable juice of consistence between a 
gum and a resin, ’ 

Gambrlnus: gam-broi'nus^; gS^m-bri'nhs^ [Duke of Brabant (1251-94)]. 
game: gemU' gam^. See A [A contest for recreation or amusement], 
gamete: gamlt^; gS-rn'et^ [In biology, a sexual reproductive cell]. 

gametophyte: gam'i-to-faiti; gam'e-to-fyt2 [That phase of a plant that 

produces sexual organs]. 

gamin [Fr.]: gd^'^mah'^j ga^‘^m§,n'^. Introduced into the language by 

Thackeray as recently as 1840, the word is not yet Anglicized, hence the pronuncia- 
tion no^d above is the only pronunciation recorded by Dr. Murray (1897), Stor- 
month (1885), and Goodrich & Porter (Webster’s American Dictionary, 18^), and 
Worcester (1881). Victor Hugo (^‘Les Mis6rables”) is authority for the statement 
that the word gamin was printed for the first time [in French], and passed from 
the populace into literature in 1834.” Notwithstanding the usage indicated by 
Worcester, Goodrich, and Porter as prevailing from 1880 to 1890, the Scottish pro- 
nuimiation gamfinb first noted by the Imperial (Glasgow, 1884), was the preference 
of F (1888), C. (1889), W. (1890 and 1909), Standard (1893 and 1913). The word 
IS of far to o infrequent use in English, of which “urchin,” “waif,” or “street Arab” 

2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, b^t; full, rule, cflre, but, bbm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ink; tbin, tbis. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr^ji-; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, burn; 

are preferable, to give to it a pronunciation which it never had in the original Fr. 
and which may have been indicated by one 'who never heard the word spoken. See 
fracas; tapis. 

Gammadim: gam'a-dim^; [Bible]. 

gammadion: ga-me'di-en^; gil-ma'di-5n- [A capital gamma (F), a Greek 

letter used on vestments, etc.). 

Gamul: ge'muF or gam'uP; ga'mtil- or [Bible]. 

gamut: gam'ut^; gilm'tit^ [A musical scale ascribed to Guido d^A^ezzo]. 

Gananoque: gan'^a-nok'^ or gan'^e-nok'wa^; gan^'a-nok or g3.n'''a-n6k'we2 

[Canadian town]. 

ganch: gancli^; ganch^, Standard, E., &, Wrr, C. & W. gandb^* I. gan^^; 

C. &, E indicate gonchi, and I. gon^i as alternative. Dr, Murray does not note 
any pronunciation. See ask [An apparatus used for impaling criminals], 

Gand. See Ghent. 

gang: gai]^; gS^ng^. Pronoimce the final ng; so also with its relative 
gang'er: gac'sr^; gS,ng'er2. See Introductory, p, six, note 1 [A band or company 
of persons acting together]. 

Ganges: gan'jlz^; gS,n'ge§2 [A river of British India]. 

ganging: ganjfii^^; g^ngfing^ [Attaching of a fish-hook to a line], [t^mor] 

ganglion: gaQ'gh-an^; gan'gli-on^ [A nodular enlargement or globular 

gangrene: ga]3'grm\* g^n'gren^ [The first stage of mortification of a vital 
part]. Compare gang. — gangrenous: gag'gn-nusi; gan'gre-ntis^. 
gangue: gar)^; giing^ [A nommetalliferous mineral], 
gantlet, gauntlet; gantlet^; gant'lSt^, Standard, C., L, M., St., &W.; E. 

gontdet^; TTr. gantdit^ [ 1 . A form of punishment. 3. In engineering, the narrowing 
of two railway*drack3 into the- space of one]. 

Ganymede: gan'i-mid^; gSn'y-med^ [In Gr. myth, the cup^^bearer of Zeus]. 
Ganymedes [Gr.]; gan'Vmi'dizb* ga.n'^y-me'deg^ [Same as preceding], 
gaol: jeB; gaP, See G [A jail or prison]. Compare goal. 
gap: gap^; g^p^ [An opening, as a chasm or cleft in a cliff], 
gape: gep^; gap®. Of the modem dictionaries Standard, C., W., & Wr. 

prefer gap^ while E.. I., M., St. prefer gepi. The difference would appear to 
amount to a national characteristic, as the dictionaries forming the first group are 
American and those forming the second are British. The first, gep^ was indicated in 
Perry (1777), Enfield (1S07J, Smart (1840), Craig (i849). Young (1859), and Cooley 
(ISfid); but gapi was noted by Walker ('1791), Jones (1798), Pulton & Knight (1802), 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), and Cull (1864). Sheridan U780) gaph 
The irregularity in the pronunciation of this word seems to arise from the greater 
similitude of the Italian a to the action signified than of the slender English a. 

Walker Criiical Pronouncing Didionmy s. v. (1791.) 
The first pronunciation fgdp] had been long confined to the few who enioy the enviable 
privilege of being absurd without being ridiculous; but It is now universally discarded. 

Townsend Young In Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s, v. [Dublin, 1859]. 
To-day the pronunciation gap is discarded by educated people on both sides of 
the Atlantic, but the lexicographers have failed to note the fact. Analogous words 
are cape, drape, nape, rape, tape. See gawp. 

Gar: gor^; gar® [Apocrypha]. 


2: art, 5pe, fS-t, fare, f&st, what, all; m6, g6t, pr§y, fSrn; hit, Ice; i=e; I=§; g5, ndt, dr, w6n. 
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1:3 = final; 1 = habit; ai&lc; au = owt; oil; iu = fewd; chin; go; rj = sinj?; thin, this. 


garage [Fr.]: ga^'rds'^; ga"razh'-. A word of recent introduction (about 

1900) from the French, which persons who follow the line of least resistance fre- 
quently pronounce gdr'iji or gar'iji^ and gar''eji (C.). Time alone wiU determine 
which, if any, of these shall survive. In the interim the pronunciation that accom- 
panied the term is preferred to the cant of the motor*car stable. See gabbagb 
[A building for storing motor-cars]. [wraste]. 

garbage: gdr'bij^; garlDag- — a word that dates from about 1430 [Kitchen 

Garcia: gor-si'a^ or gor-thi'a^; gar-^i'a^ or gar-thi^a^ [1. Cuban patriot 

(1832-98). 3. Sp. tenor and composer (1775-1S32)]. 

garcon[Fr.]: gar^seh'^; gar "goh'- [Literally/ ‘boy”; by extension, a waiter], 
garden: gdr'dn^; gar'dn^, Standard^ C., Lf., St., T7., & TFr.; gard'nL 

As an alternative Worcester notes gdr'danh which was preferred by Perry fl777) , Sheri- 
dan (1780), and Goodrich (“Webster, 1847). By Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton 
& Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowdes (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), 
and Craig (1849), gdr'dnk 

When the a in this and similar words is preceded by G or K, polite speakers interpose 
a sound Uke the consonant y, which coalesces with both and gives a mellowness to the sound. 

Walker CtUxcoI Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. (1809.) 
The practise is not to be commended, nor should it be followed. It may be noted 
that none of Walker’s contemporaries confirmed him in this view. See card. 

Gardenia: gor-di'm-a^; gaj-de'ni-a^ [A genus of tropical flowering shrubs]. 
Gareb: ge'reb^; ga'rSb^ [Bible]. 

Gareth: gar'efh^; g^r^Sth^ [The nephew of King Arthur and hero of Ten- 

nyson’s “Gareth and Lymette”]. 

Gargantua: gor-ganTiu-a^ or {Fr.) gar"gan"twa'^; gar-gan'tu-a® or {Fr.) 

gari'gan"twa''2 [The hero of Rabelais’ satire of the same name]. 

Garibaldi: ga'^n-bol'di or {Anglice) garT-baFdi^; ga"ri-bM'di or {Anglice) 

garid-bal^di^ [It. patriot (1S07-S2)]. 

garibaldi: gar"i-bal'di^; gS,rT-b§l'di-; I. gar-i-baFdi^ [A loose blouse such 

as was worn by Garibaldian troops]. 

Garioch^: gar'i-oH^; g^r'i-oH^ [Scot, district]. 

Garioch^: gir'i^ [Scottish barony]. See Beauchamp; Belvoir, 

Cholmondeley. 

garish: gar'i^^; gdr'ish^ [Dazzling; flashy]. Compare garnish. 
Garizim: gar'i-zim^; g^-r'i-zim^ [Apocrypha], 

Garmlte: gor'mcdt^; gar'roit^ [Bible]. 

garnish: gor'm^^; gar'nish^ [To dress; decorate]. Compare garish. 
garniture: gdr'm-tiur^; gar'rd-tur-; not -dhur^ [Anything used to garnish]. 
Garonne: ga'^ron'^ or {Anglice) ga-ron'b* ga^ron'- ot {Anglice) ga-ron'^; not 

ga^ren'i [Fr. river], 

garrison: gar'i-san^* gar'i-son^, SUindard & M.; C., W., & Wr. garh-sn^; 

B. garii-zmii; I. gaM-sni; St. gar'i-sun^ [A military force stationed in a town, fort, 
or other place for its defense], 

garrot: gar'at^; gar'ot^ [A tourniquet]. Compare garrote. 


2: wolf, dft; bdOk, bdOt; full, rule, ciire, but, bfim; 6il, bdy; go, gem; iijk; thin, tbis. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rflle; but, burn; 

garrote; ga-rot'^ or ga-ret'^; or g2.-rot'-. The first indicates Amer- 

ican usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [Strangulation or the appliance used to 
inflict it]. 

garroter (n.): ga-r5t'er^ Standard, TF., & TFr., or ga-ret'ar^, E. & St.; gS- 

rot'ers or ga-r6t'er2. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in 
England. C, ga-ret^ur^; M. & I. ga-ret'ari [A strangler]. 

garrulity: ga-ru'h-tF; git^ru'li-ty^ [Talkativeness], 
garrulous; gar'u-lus^; gd^r'a-lfis^ [Talkative]. 

Garvice: gor'vis^; gar'vig^; not gox'vais^ [Eng. family name]. 

Gas: gasS* giis^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

gas: gas^; giis-; 7iot gaz^ (Jones, 179S) [An aeriform fluid]. 

Gascoigne: gas-kein'^; g2.s-e6in'2 [i. Chief Justice of Eng. (1350-1419). 

3. Eng. poet (1525?-77)]. 

gaseous: gas'i-us^; giis'e-iis^. E. & 7. ge'zi-us^, also indicated by Reid 
US44), John Boag (1S4S), Craig (1849), and Cull (1SG4). By Knowles (1835), 
ge'shus^; Smart (1840) and Cooley (1863), gazh-us^. 

Gashmu: ga^'mu^; giish'mu^ [Bible]. 

gasoline, gasolene: gas'o-lin^ or -lin^; giis'o-lin® or -Hn^ — ^the first is indi- 
cated by €., E., A/., W., <S: IFr., and by sixteen members of the Standard Diction- 
ary’s Ad\dsory Committee on Disputed Pronunciations. The second is indicated 
by the Standard and by seven members of its Advisory Committee. The Imperial 
indicates gas^o-lain^; its abridgments gas'o-lini [An icdfiammable product distilled 
from crude petroleum]. 

gasometer: gas-emh-tar^; g^s-brn'e-ter® [A tank for storing gas], 
gasp: gasp^j gasp^ [X struggling for breath]. See ASK. 

Gaston: gas'tanS* ps^ton® [Am. family name]. ^ stomach], 

gastritis: gas-troi'tis^ or -tri'tis^; ga-s-tri'tis^ or -tri'tk:^ [Inflammation of 
Gatacre: gat'a-kar^; gilt'a-cer^; not gat-e'kar^ [Eng. family name]. 
Gatam: ge'tam^; ga'tam^ [Bible], 
gate: get^; gat 2 . See A and E. 

Gath: gath^; gS-th® [Bible]. 

gather: gatii'ar^; gS,th'er2 — frequently mispronounced getii'ark 
Gath^hepher: ga€h=hi'far^; gfLth^^he'fer^ [Bible]. 

Gath^^rimmon: gafh^rim'an^; gath^rim'on^ [Bible]. 

Gatti^Oasazza: ga^ti^ka-zad'sa^; ga^tis-earsad'sa^; not gat'^i=ka-saz'a^ [It 
impresario (1869- )]. 

Gatun: gd-tun'^; ga-tpn'^ [Town, lake, and dam, Panama Canal], 
gaud: ged^; gad^ [A showy ornament], 
gauge: gej^; gag^. Same as gage. 

Gaul: goT; gaP [One of a Celtic people]. Plural Gauls: gelz^; g61g®. 

2: Srt, §.pe, fSt, fare, f^t, wh 9 .t, prfiy. fSrn; hit, Tee; I==e; I=S; g6, ndt, 6r,wdn, 
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gwZOU. 

1:8 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ©11; iu = fewd; ifhin; go; 5 = sin^; fhin, this. * 


gaunt: gdnt^ or gent ^,*gant“ 0 ?'gant-. The first indicates American usage; 

the second, the usage of Great Britain. The first was noted by Walker (1791), Jones 
(179(S), Fulton & Knight (1802), iSmart flS40), and Reid (1S44); the second was 
preferred by Perry (1777) and Sheridan (17S0). 

Gaunt. — O, how that name befits my composition! 

Old Gaunt, indeed; and gaunt in being old: 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast; 

And who abstains from meat, that is not gauntf 

Shakespeare Richard 11 act ii, sc. 1. 

gauntlet: gdnt'let^ or gentlet^; gant'lSt^ or gantfi^t^. The first indicates 

modern American usage; the second^, the usage of Great Britain. Formerly, Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton <&: Knight (1802), and Smart (1840) preferred the first, 
while Perry (1777) and Jameson (1S27) noted the second [A leather glove covered 
with metal plates]. 


gaur; gaur^; gour^; not gd'nr^ [An East^Indian ox]. Compare giaour. 
Gauss: gaus^; gous^ [Ger. mathematician (1777-1S55)]. 

Gautama: ge'te-mai or gau'to-mai; ga'ta-ma^ or gouTa-ma^ [Buddha], 
Gautier: go"tye'i; go"tye'2 [Fr. novelist (1811-72)]. 
gauze: gez^; gaz^ [A light diaphanous silk fabric]. 

Gavazzi: ga-vat'zii; ga-vat'zP [It. priest and reformer (1809-89)]. 
gavel: gav'eT; g^v'^l^ — ^frequently mispronounced ge'veT [1. A mallet. 

A Saxon form of land-tenure. 3. Rent paid in kind; as, yareZ*bread, -corn, -earth (by 
plowing), etc. 4. Customs duties]. 

gavelkind: gav'el-kaind^; gav'gl-kind^; E. geVal-koindS* I, ge'vel-kaind^ 

[In Eng. law, a form of land-tenure]. 


Gavin: gav'm^; ga,v'in2 [A masculine personal name]. 

gavot, gavotte: ge-vet'S* ga-v5t'2, C., E., if., <fe TF.; also, Jameson 
(1827) and Smart (1840). By Standard & Wr. gav'ati, which was indicated also by 
Penning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), and Jones (1798). Unnoted by Walker, 
but by Knowles (1835) ge-vot'i [A Fr. dianee]. 


Gawain: ge'wen^; gaVan^ [In Arthurian legend, nephew of King Arthur]. 
a:awp: gep'; gap^ [An ignorant person]. Morned; showy], 

gay: ge^; ga^ [Light-hearted and cheerful; full of mirth; also, brightly 

Gaza: ge^ze^; ga'za® [Bible]. — Gazabar: gaz'a-bdr^; giiz'a-bar- [Douai 
Bible], — Gazara: ge-zo'rai; ga-zaTa^ [Apocrypha]. — Gazathites: ge'zath-aitsb* 
ga^ 2 S,th-Its 2 [Bible], — Gazer: ge'zari; ga'zer^ [Bible]. — Gazera: ga-zITa^; ga-ze'ra^ 
[Apocrypha]. 


gazette: ga-zet'^; ga-zSt®. By Johnson (1755) and Penning (1760) 

zette [A newspaper or printed account of current events]. 

At present accented op the first, but formerly, and more properly, on the second syllable. 

Daniel Penning Royal English Dictionary s. v. [London, 1760]. 


gazetteer: gaz^'e-tlr^; g^z^g-ter'^ [A dictionary of geographical names]. 


Gazez: ge'zez^; ga'zSz^ [Bible]. 

Gazites: ge^zoits^; ga'zits^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

gazon: ga-zun'b Standard, W., & IFr., or (Fr.) ga'^zen'^, E.; ga-zpn'® or 

{Fr.) I. ga-zQn'^ [Turf used for fortifications]. 


2: w^lf, dfi; bdbk, b57>t; fuE, rule., cUre, but, bUm; dil, boy; go, gem; ink; thun, tfais.. 
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*1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, or; full, rlile; but, bum; 


Gazzam: gaz'am^; gaz'am^ [Bible]. — Geba: gi'ba^; ge'ba^ [Bible]. — 
Gebal: gi'beU; gc'bal^ [Bible]. — Gebbai: geb'i-aii; geb'a-P [Douai Bible]. — Geb- 
bethOH: geb'i-ftieni; gPb'e-thSn^ [Douai Bible]. — Geber: gi'beri; ge'bers [Bible] — 
Gebim: gl'buni; ge'bini!^ [Bible]. 

Gebir: jl'bir^ or ge'bir^; ge'bir^ or ge'bir^ [In Eastern legend, a prince who 

invaded Africa]. 

Gebweiler: geb'vcd-ler^; ggb'vi-ler^ [Ger. town]. 

Gedaliah: ged"9-lai'd^; g6d"a-li'a^ [Bible]. 

Geddes: ged'is^; gM'es^ [Scot, family name]. 

Geddiel: ged'i-eB; gSd'i-Sl- [Douai Bible]. — Geddur; ged'ur^; gSd'iir® 
[Apocrj’pha]^ — Gedelias: ged"i-lai'&si; gfd'^e-li'ass [Douai Bible]. — Gedeon: ged'- 
i-eni; ged'e-on^ [Apocrypha]. — Geder: gl'dar^; ge'der^ [Bible]. — Gedera: gi-dl'rei; 
ge-de'ra2 [Douai Bible]. —Gederah: gi-di'rdi; go-de'ras [Bible]. — Gederatfiite: gi- 
di'ra-fhoiti; ge-de'ra-thit^ [Bible]. — Gederite: gi-di'rait^; ge-de'rit^ [Bible]. — Ge- 
deroth: gi~dl're£h or -rofhi; ge-de'r6th or -r5th- [Bible]. — Gederothaim: gi-dl'^ro- 
the'im or gedVro-the^iin^; ge-de'^ro-tha'im or ged"e-ro-thadm2 [Bible]. — Gedor: 
gi'deri; ge'dor^ [Bible]. 

gee^: ge^ [A word of command to a horse]. 

Gee-: ji^ or ge^ or ge^ [An Eng. family name]. 

Ges^haharashim: gi":=h8-har'a-^him^,* ge"»ha-h2r'a-shlm2 [Bible. Same 
as Charashi.m].— G e»Harasfaim: gr'>'h8-re's1iimi; ge^-ha-ra'shim^ [Bible. Same as 
Charashim]. — G ebazi: gi-he'zodB ge-ha'zi^ [Bible]. 

Gehenna: gi-hen'a^* ge-hSnV [Hell]. 

Gehinnom: ge-hin'om^; ge-hin'om^ [Valley near Jerusalem]. 

Geikie: gi^ki^; ge'ki^ [Family name of renowned Scot, geologists], 
geis [Ir.] : ge^^ or ge4h^ ; gSsh^ or gesh^ [An obligation of honor imposed by 

the ancient Irish aristocracy]. 

gelsba [Jap.]: ge'^a^; ge'sha^ [A dancing girl], 
gel: jeB; gSR [To coagulate by setting; jellify]. 

gelable: jeFa-bF; gSl'arbP. Perry (1777) and Sheridan (1780), ji'la-bP 

[That may be congealed or jellied]. 

gelatin, gelatine: jel'a-tin^; ggFa-tln^. £1. jel'a-tln [A substance derived 
from animal tissue which forms jelly when cold]. 

gelatfnate: ji-lath-net^; ge^lS-t'i-nat^, Standard & W. C. jel'a-ti-net^; 

E.k St je-latVneti; I. je-lat'in-eti; M. je-lat'i-net^; TVr. ji-lat'i-neti [To convert into 
jeUy]. 

Oelboe: gel-boh^; gSl-bo'e® [Douai Bible]. 

geld: geld^; gSld^ [To emasculate, as a horse]. — gelding: geld'uj^; gSld'- • 
ing 2 [An emasculated animal, especially a horse]. 

gelid: jel'id^; gfel'id^. Perry (1777), ji'M^ [Extremely cold]. 

Geliloth: gi-loiOeth^ or -loth^; ge-lilbth^ or -loth^ [Bible]. 

Gell: geP; gSP [Eng. antiquary (1777-1836)]. 

Gelllus: jeTi-us^; [Roman writer of “Attic Nights” (c. 117-180)]. 

Gelon: jilan^; ge'lon^ [King of Syracuse ( -478 B. C.)]. 


2: art, ape, fit, fare, fast, wlnj-t, all; m6, get, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i==§; g5, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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Gemalli: gi-mard^; ge-mai'i^ [Bible]. 

Gemini: jern'i-noi^; gSm'i-ni-. Perry (1777), Jameson (1S27), and 

Knowles (1835), jern'i-m^ [The third sign of the Zodiac — the twins]. 

gemot: ^-mot'b* ge-mot'^ — ^the pronunciation indicated by modem dic- 
tionaries and by Smart (1840) and Craig (1849). By Ash (1775), ge'mote; Jameson 
(1827) and Worcester (1859), gem'ot^; Knowles (1835), jem'ot^ [AS., a public assem- 
bly]. 

gendarme [Fr.]: san^darm'^; zhanMaxm'-, Staridard ScW.;C. jen-durm'^; 
E. & M. 3 an-ddrm'^; I. ^dh-darmi; St. ^dg'darm^; Wr. sdn-ddrm'i [One of a body of 
armed poUceJ. 

genealogical: jenVa-lej'i-keP; ^Sn"e-a-15g'i-€aP. I. & St. ji'm-d-lej'i- 

kaU. Among the earlier lexicographers Perrj' (1777), Sheridan (1780), Enfield ( 1S07), 
Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), Worcester (1859), and Goodrich (Webster 
1864) indicated jen-i-a-lejVkaU, while Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864) noted jl-ni-e- 
loj'i-kaB [Pert, to genealogj’]. 

genealogist: jenVaPo-jist^; gSn"e-S.l'o-glst^- I. & St. jPni-aPo-jist^ [An 

expert in genealogy]. 

genealogy: jen"i-aro-jP, Standard, C., E., If., & TF., or ji^m-aPo-jib* gSn''- 

e-iiro-gy2 or ge'^ne-aPo-gy^ — frequently mispronoxmced jen'^i-ePo-ji^. The first was 
noted by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Enfield (1S07), Knowles 
(1835), Reid (1844) .Worcester (1859), and Goodrich (Webster 1864). Of the mod- 
em dictionaries I. & St. alone prefer the second, which is a Scottish pronunciation 
indicated by Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1S27E Smart (1840), 
and Craig (1849). [A record of family descent]. 

geneat: gi-ne'at^ or yi-ne'at^; ge-ne'at^ or ye-ne'at^ [An Anglo-Saxon ten- 
ant by villeinage]. 

Gen4e: se-ne'^* zhe-ne'^ [Danish dancer (1878- )]. 

general: jen'er-eP; ^Sn'er-aU; frequently^ mispronounced jenYeP [A 

military commanding oflacer of a brigade, division, or army]. 

generally: jen'ar-el-i^; gSn'er-al-y^; frequently mispronounced jen'ral-i’- 

[For the most part; without specifying]. 

generic: ji-ner'ik^; ge-ngr'ic^j not jl-nar'ik^ [Having a wide application], 
generous: jen'ar-us^,* gSn'er-tis^ [Having liberal qualities], 

Genesar: gi-ni'sar^; ge-ne'sar- [Apocrypha; Douai Bible]. 

Genesis: jen'i-sis^; gSn'e-sis^ [The first book of the Old Testament], 

Genet or Genest: sa-ne'^; zhe-ne'^ — ^in the first the and in the second 
the st, are not sounded [Fr. diplomat (1765-1834)]. 

Geneus; ge-nl'us^; gS-ne'-&s^ [Apocrypha. Same as Gennjetjs]. 
Genevan: ji-niVan^; ge-ne'van^ [Pertaining to Geneva]. 

Genevese: jenVvis' or -viz'^; gSn''e-ves' or -veg'^. Same as Genevan. 

Genevieve: jenY-viv'^; gSn^'e-vev'^ [A feminine personal name. See 
Winufhed]. Fr, Genevieve: 55"na-vyev'b- zh§^ne-vy§v'2. 

Genghis Khan: jen'gis kon^; gSn'gis kan^; not gen'gis kan^ [Mongol war- 
rior (1164-1227)]. pleasant in manner]. 

geniaU (a.) ; ji'm-aP; ge'ni-aP; frequently mispronounced jIn'yaP [Cordial 


2: wplf, dp; bdbk, b<f&t; full, rule, cure, bfit, bhm; 611, bdy; go, ^em; iflk; thin., this. 
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genial^ (a.): ji-nai'al^; ge-ni'aP. [Pert, to the chin], 
genie: ji'nP; ge'ne^. Same as Jinxee. 

genii P^.]: irm-oii; ge'ni-P [Plural of genius]. [genitive], 

genitival: jen'h-toi'vaP; gSn''i-tI'vaP. TFr. jen'i-tiv-eP [Relating to the 
genius^: jin'yus^; gen'yus^. Standard & TF. ; C. ji'niusS* E., M., & S. ji'- 

ni-usb The first -was indicated also by Slieridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835); the third, by Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Jameson (182^, Smart (1840), Reid (1844) '[Remarkable en- 
dowment or aptitude for some special pursuit; also, a person possessing it]. 

genius^: ge'ni-hs^ [One^s spirit — beneficent or evil — supposed to 

accompany one through lifeL synagog], 

genizah [Heb.]: gi-ni'za^; ge-ni'za- [A respository for sacred relics at- 
Genlis (de): da sah^lis'^j de zhan"lis'- [Fr. countess; writer (1746-1S30)], 

Gennseus: ge-ni'us^; gS-ne'iis^ [Apocrypha]. — Gennesar: ge-ni^sar^; gS- 
ne'sar2 [Apocrypha; Douai Bible. Same as GE^r^' 1 ESAEET]. — Gennesaret: ge-nes'a- 
reti; gS-ngs'a-r^ts [Bible].— Gennesareth: ge-nes'a-reth.i; g§-nSs'a-rgth2 [Bible. 
Same as Gennesaret]. 

Genoa; jenVab* gSn'o-a^ pt. province and spt.]. 

Genoese: jen'o-izb* ggn^'o-es^, E.; Standard jenVis'b* C. jen-o-is'^; I, & St. 

jen'‘o-i 2 ^; J/. jen-o-iz^; W. jen"o-iz'i; Wr. jen-o-iz'i [Belonging to Genoa, Italy]. 

Genova: jen'o-vab* gSn'o-va^ [It. form of Genoa]. 
genre [Fr.]; san'ra^; zhan're^ [Style]. 

gens [L.]: jenz^; gSng^ [A body of blood kindred; also, a clan], 

Genserlc: jen'sar-ik^; gSn'ser-Ic^ [Vandal king (406?-477) ; took Carthage 

and sacked' Rome]. 

gentian: jen'^an^; gSn^shan^ [A flowering plant]. 

Gentile; jen'tcdP; gSn'til^ — ^the pronunciation indicated by almost every 

dictionary since Buchanan (1757). Perry (1777), Walker (1806), and the Century 
alone indicate jen'tiP, which Murray notes as an alternative [One who is not of the 
Jewish faith; also; one who is neither Jew nor Christian]. — GentUism: jen'toil-izmi; 
g5n^til-l§m2, Standard, I., St., & W.; E,, M., & Wr. jen'til-i:?mi [The character of 
being a Gentile in birth and spirit], 

gentle: jen'taP; ggn'teP; frequently mispronounced jen'tP as if in an ef- 

fort to completely smother the ultima [Wefl. bred; kindly; refined; also, not wild]. 

gentleman: jen'tal-man^; gSn'tel-man^; not jen'tl-menb Compare gen- 
tle and see Introductory, page xiii. 

Gentleman, seemeth to be made of two words, the one French igentil), the other Saxon 
CMon) as If you would say, a man well home. 

John Cowell The Interpreter s. v. [London, 16071. 

Genubath: ji-niu^bafh^; ge-nti'bath^ [Bible]. 

genuflection: jen'^yu-flek'^an^; gSn'^yu-flSc'shon^ — ^the pronunciation 

uniformly indicated by modem dictionaries and by Perry (1777), Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1840), and Reid (1844). By Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827), ji-niu-flek''^&ni [A bending of the knee, 
as in prayer or obeisance]. 


2: 3rt, ipe, fit, fSre, fast, wh^t, ^11; niS, g^t, prgy, fgm; hit, ice; S=e; I=e; g5, ndt, 6r, w6n, 



m 

1: a = final; 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


genial 

Germania 


— habit; aisle; au = out; 6il; iu = iewl; chin; go; rj = singf; Chin, ttiis, 


genuine: jen'yu-in^; gSn'yu-in-; frequently mispronounced jen'yu-oin^ in 

the United States [Having the character or origin represented] 

geocentric: jl 'Vsen'trik^ ; ge^o-g^n'Cric^ [Relating to the earth as a center], 
Geoffrey: jef'n^; gSf'ry^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Geoffroy [Fr.]; soTrwd'^; zhoTrwa'^ [Same as Geoffrey]. 

Geoghegan: ge'gan^; ge'gan^ [Ir. family name]. 

Geon: gi'en^; ge'dn^ [Apocr>q)ha]. 

George: jerj^j gorg^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan., Ger., Sw. 
Georg: ge'ergi; gg'org^; Fr. Georges; 5br3M zhorzh^; Hung. Gyorgg: jegi; g6g2; 
It. Giorgio: jor'jo^; gor'go^; L. Georgius: jer'ji-us^; gor'^-us^; Pg. Jorge: ^dr'se^; 
zh6r'2h§2; Sp. Jorge: hor'hgi; hSr'hgs. 

Georglana: jer^ji-an'e^; goF'gi-Sn'a^ [A feminine personal name]. Fr, 
Georgine: sor^sln'i; zhor'^zhin's; Ger. Georgina: ge''er-gl'nai; gg"br-gx'na 2 ; It. 
Giorgia: jor'jai; gor'ga^. 

Georgies: jor'jiks^; ^dr'gics^. Walker (1791) noted that this word was 

“fixed in this absurd pronunciation without remedy.” He would have liked it to 
follow the analogy of geography and geometry, which are pronounced as four syllabi^s^ 
and to pronounce it ji-erj'iks^ [A poem by Vergil]. 

Georgina: jer-jl^ne^; gor-gi'na^ [Variant form of Georgiana], 
Gephyrun; gef'i-run^; gSf'y-riin^ [Apocrypha (R. V,)], 

Gera^: gl're^; ge'ra^ [Bible]. 

Gera^: ge'ra^; geTa^ [Ger. city], 
gerah: gl'ra^; geTa^ [Jewish weight]. 

Gerald: jer'eld^; gSr'ald^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. Gerhard: 
ger'harthi; ggrliarth®; D. Gerard: he'rarti; he'rart^; Fr. Gerard: se^ror'i; zhg'^rSr'a; 
G6raud: se^rS'^; zhg"ro' 2 ; G. Gerhart: ger'hort^; gSr'hart^; It. Gerardo: je-rdr^doi; 
^-rar'do®; Sw. Gerhard: ger'hardi; gSr'hard^. 

Geraldine: jer'al-din^; gSr'al-din^ [A feminine personal name], 

Gerar: gl'rar^; ge'rar^ [Bible], 

Gerara: ger'a-re^; gSr'a-ra^ [Douai Bible]. [name], 

Gerard: ja-rdrd'^ or jer'ard^; ge-rard'^ or gSr'ard^ [Eng. and Am. family 
Gerasens: ger'a-senz^; gSr'a-sSng^ [Douai Bible]. 

gerfalcon: 3 ur'fe"kn^ or -fah'kan^; ger'fa^'cn^ or -fa-h'con^ [A rapacious bird]. 

Gergasites: gur'ga-scdts^; ger'ga-slts^ [Apocrypha]. — Gergesenes: gur- 
gi-sinz^ or gur^gi-slnz'^ ; ggr^ge-sengs or ger^ge-s€n §'2 [Bible]. — Gergesites; gur^gi- 
soitsi; gSr'te-sItss [Bible. Same as GsaGASiTEsl. — Gergezfte: gur'gi-zaiti; gSr'ge- 
zlt 2 [Douai Bible]. 

Gerhardt: garTtort^; g^r'hart^ [Ger. family name]. 

Gertzim: ger'i-zim^ or gi-rcd'zim^; g6r'i-zim^ or ge-ri'zim* [Bible], 

germ: jurm^; genn^ [A microbe], 

germane: jur-men'^; ger-man'^ [Appropriate], 

Germania: jar-me'ni-a^; ^er-ma'ni-a^ [Poetic personification of Germany]. 


2: wolf, do; bdhk, boot; fuill, rule, cilre, but, bOrn; oil, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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Germanicus: ic»r-manVkus^; ger-m^n'i-etis^ [Roman general who de- 
feated the Germans (B. C. 15-A. D. 19)]. 

germinal: jux'mi-naP; ger'mi-nal- [Pert, to a germ or germs]. 
Germinal: 5 ^''mi"ndP^; zher^mi^nal'^ [A novel by Emile Zola]. 
G^rOme: 3 e"rom'^; zhe^rom'- [Fr. painter (1S24-1904)]. 

Geron: ff'reni; ge'r6n= [Apocr 3 'pha]. 190 g,j_ 

Geronimo: ji-ren'i-mo^; ge-ron'i-mo- [North- American Indian chief of the 
gerontes: ge-ren'tiz^ or je-ren'tiz^; gS-r6n'te§- or gS-rdn'tes^, Standard; C. 

ge-ron'tes^; E. & I. ge-ren'tlz^; M. ja-ren'tiz^; If. ji-ron'tlz^ [The members of the 
Supreme Court of Sparta]. 

Gerrenians: ge-ri'ni-anz^; gS-re'ni-ans- [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 
Gerrlienians: ge-ri'm-anz^; g^re^ni-an-s^ [Bible. Same as Gerrenians]. 
Gerry: ger'P; gSr'y- [Am. statesman (1744-1S14)]. 

gerrymander: ger'^i-man'dar^; gSr"y-mlin'der- [To rearrange, as election 
districts, to secure political advantage; hence, to garble or misrepresent]. 

Gershom: gur'^em^; ger^shom^ [Bible]. 

Gershon: gur'slianb* ger'shon^ [Bible]. 

Gerson: gur'san^; ger'son^ [Apocrypha]. 

Gerster (Etelka): ger'ster^; gSr'ster* [Hung, prima donna (1857-'1920)1. 

Gertrude: gurTrud^; ger'trud^ [A feminine personal name]. D. Geer- 
truida; her-trei'da^; her-trofda*; Fr. sariTriid'^; zhSri'trud'*; G. Gertraud: ger'- 
trauf-; gSr'trout^; Gertrud, ger'trut^; gSr'tryt*; It. Gertrude: jer-tru'det; ger- 
try.'dg2; Pg. Gertrudes: ser-tru'des^; zhgr-tru'dSsS; Sp. Gertrudis: her-tru'disi; 
h&r-tru'dis2; Sw. Gertrud: ger'truti; g^r'tryts. 

gerund: jer'und^; gSr'iind^ [A neuter verbal noun]. — gerundive: ji-run'- 

divi; ge-riin'divs [Adjective form in the gerund]. 

Gerutb Chimham: gPrufh kim'ham^; ge'r\ith clm'ham^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

— Gerzites: gurizoits^; ger'zits^ [Bible]. — Gesem: gfsemi; ge'sSm^ [Apocr 5 ^ha]. 

Gesenius : gi-si'ni-us^ or ge-ze'm-us^; ge-se^ni-tis^ or ge-§e'ni-\is 2 schol- 

ar (1786-1842)]. 

Gesham: ge'sham^ [Bible]. — Geshan: gi'^an^; ge'shan^ [Bi- 

ble. Same as Gesham].— Geshem; gl'^emi; ge'shem^ [Bible].— Geshur: 
ge'shilr^ [Bible], — Gesnuri: gi-ihu'raii; ge-shu'ris [Bible], — Geshurites: gi-^u'- 
roits^ or ge^'yu-roits^; ge-sh^‘'rlts® or g^sh'yii.-rits2 [Bible]. — Gessuri: ge-siu''raii or 
ges'yu-roii; gS-su'^ri* or ggs'yv-ris [Douai Bible]. 

gest: jest^; gSst^ [1. A tale of adventure. 3. Something accomplished], 

Gesta Bomanorum: jes'te ro"md-noTum^; gSs'ta ro'^marno'rtim® [Lat., 
“the deeds of the Romans'’: a chronicle of the Middle Ages combining romance with 
lives of saints, Oriental apologies, and history]. . [limbs] 

gesture: jes'(5hur or -tiur^; gSs'chi^r or -tur^ [A motion of the body, head, or 
get: get^; gSt®; not git^ Compare jet [To obtain; gain or earn]. 


2: jut;, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ^11; m€, get, prey, f€m; hit, Tee; i=e; I=§; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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Gethaim: gefli'i-im^; gSthVIm- [Douai Bible]. — Gether; gi'iiidr^; ge'- 

thcps [Bible]. — Gethhepher: gefh-hl''far^; gjth-he'fer- [Douai Bible]. — Geth- 
semane: geth-seni'a-uP; geth-sem'a-ne^ [Bible]. — Getasemani: geth-sem'’a-naii; 
geth-sem'a-ru2 [Bible, dame as Gethsemane]. 

Gettysburg: get'iz-burg^; get'y§-burg- [Town in Pa. where famous battle 

of the Am CiWl War was fought, July 1-3, IS.jJ]. 

Geuel: giu'eP or gi-yu'eP; gu'SP or ge-yu'6P [Bible]. 

gewjsgaw: giu'ge^; gu'ga^ [A flashy useless ornament]. 

geyser: goi'zar^ or goi'sar^; gy'ger^ or gy'ser^. Standard^ E.^ & St. prefer 

the first; C., W., & Wr. prefer the second; I. gives gai'^zurb and ges'&r^, but in 
addition he notes the first and second recorded above as alternative, neither of 
which follows the analogy of Eng. ey as in “grey,” “key,” “obey,” “prey,” “whey,” etc. 

A word introduced into the language as recently as 17G3 from a part of the world 
seldom visited by foreigners, it was described by Johnston (1764) as “The name 
of certain spouting fountains of boiling water near Alt. Hecla, in Iceland.” The 
pronunciation gtis'arb which approximates to the Icelandish, is most commonly 
heard in England south of the Thames and in some of the midland counties. 

Gezer: gi'zarb* ge'zer^ [Bible]. — Gezeron: ge-ziTen^; gS-ze'rSn^ [Douai 
Bible]. — Gezrites: gaz^roits^; gSz'ritss [Bible], 
gh: In English initial gh is g proper as in go; but after a vowel is used 
often for the Anglo«Saxon continuous h, and is then silent as in light ; when final, is 
sounded like /, as in cough, laugh, tough. As a guttural this digraph was formerly 
heard in Eng.; it is still heard in some parts of Scot. & Ire., in such words as bought, 
fought, lough, etc. Aledial and final gh are never sounded. 

ghastly: gast'h^; gastfly^ [Deathslike in appearance], 
ghat, ghaut [Hind.]: get^; gat^ [A stairway], gautt. 

Ghats, Ghauts [Hied.]; gets^; gats® — ^the second spelling is preferred in 

Eng. [A range or chain of mountains in India]. 

Gheher : ge'bar^, Standard^ (7., & I., or gi'barb M., TF., & Wr. ; ge'ber® or ge'- 

ber2. E. ga'burb' St. (piuraD ge'burz^ [A Sre-worshiper or Parseo]. Ghebret- 

Ghent or (Fr.) Gaud: gent^or(Er-) gdh^; gSnt® or {Fr.) gah® [Belg. city], 
gherkin: gur'kin^; ger'ldn®; not jur'km^ [A small cucumber for pickling], 
ghetto: get'o^; gSt'o® [Jewish quarter]. [tury]. 

Ghibelline: gib'e-lin^; gib'6-lln® [It. imperialist from 11th to 14th cen- 
Ghiberti: gi-ber'tP; gi-bSr'ti® [It. sculptor (137S“1455)]. 

Ghirlandajo: girflan-da'yoS* girTan-da'yo® [It, painter (1449-1494)]. 
Ghlzeh: ^'z9^; gi'ze®. Same as Gizeh. 

ghost: gost^; gost® [The specter of a deceased person; apparition], 
ghoul, goul: gulb* gul® [An evil spirit supposed to prey on the dead], 
Giacomo. See James. 

Giah: goi'a^; gi'a® [Bible]. 

giant: jed'ent^; gi'ant® [A human being of abnormal size], 
giaour: jaur^; gour® [An infidel: a term used by Mohammedans]. 

Who falls In battle ’gainst a Qiaur 

Is worthiest an immortal bower. Btbon Giaour 745. 


2: wQlf, dp; bddk, bdOt; full, r^ile, efire, btit, bUm; oil, boy; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 
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gib^ (i’.): jib^ or gib^; gib- or gib^ [To castrate], 
gib- (i\): jib^; gib- [To balk]. 

gib^ (v,)z jib^ or gib^; gib- or gib- [To fasten with a wedge]. 

gib^ (n.) : jib^ or gib^ ; gib^ or gib- [A metal wedge used for holding or press- 
ing two pieces together]. 

gib^ {n,) : jib^; gib^ [A projecting crane-arm]. 

gib^ (n.): gib^; gib^ [1. A castrated cat. 2. [Prov.] A male salmon]. 

Gibbar: gib'dr^; gib'ar- [Bible]. 

gibbed: jibd^ or gibd^; glbd^ or gibd^ [Wedged. See gib^, v.]. 

gibber; gib'er^; gib'er^, Standard, C., E., St, TF. (1890), & TFr. I. gib'- 
hOTi: M. & W. (1909), jib'er^. Altho W. records jib'er^ as the present usage of the 
United States it is not supported by its contemporaries. This pronunciation is com- 
mon in southern England, while gib'sri is heard more frequently from the Thames 
northward. It prevails in Scotland. See gibberish [To talk incoherently; jabber]. 

gibberish: gib'or-i£h^; glb'er-ish^. The pronunciation jib'ar-i^^ — ^based 

probably on the verb (see gibber) — is also heard, but is not recorded by the lexicog- 
raphers [Unintelligible or incoherent speech]. 

Gibbes: gibz^; gfb§2 [Eng. family name]. [asagaUows]. 

gibbet: jib'et^; gfb'St^ [An upright with a cross-piece at right angles, used 

Gibbethon: gib'i-then^; gfb'e-thSn^ [Bible]. 

gibbon: gib'an^; gtb'on^ [An ape that walks erect]. 

gibbous: gib'us^; glb'iis^ [Irregularly rounded; convex]. 

gibe (y. <fe 71.): jaib^; ^b^ [Sneer; ridicule; taunt]. 

Gibea: gib'i-a^; gib'e-a^ [Bible]. — Gibeab: gib'i-a^; glb'e-a- [Bible]. — 
Gibeath: gib'i-athi; glb'e-Sth® [Bible]. — Gibea th-Haaraloth: gib‘^i-a€h*hdr-d^- 
16 th^; gib'e-ath*-har-§,'l6th2 [Bible (R. V., margin)! — Gibea thite: gib^i-a^-ait^; 
gfb'e-ath-it^ [Bible], — Gibeon: gib'i-en^; gtb'e-ons [Bible]. — Gibeonite: gib'i-en- 
oiti; gib'e-on-it^ [Bible]. — Giblites: gib'loitsi; gib^lits- [Bible]. 

Gibraltar: ji-brel'tar^; ^-bral'ter® [Brit, fortress in Spain]. 

Giddalti: gi-dal'taii; gi-dai'ti^ pBible]. — Giddel: gid'eP; gid'SP [Bible]. — 

Gideon.: gid'i-anM gid'e-on® [Bible and masculine personal name], Fr. Ged^on: 

zh§"de^ 6 h' 2 ; it. Gedeone: geMe-d'neM gg^de- 6 'n§ 2 . — Gideoni: gid'^’i-o'- 
noii; gid^e-o'Dl^ [Bible], — Glderoth; gai-dl're£h or -rofhi; gi-de'r6th or -roth® 
[Douai Bible]. — Gidom: gai'demi; gi'dom* [Bible]. 

Giers: ^s^; gers® [Rus. diplomat (1820-95)]. 

Giezi: goi-i'zod^; gi-e'zi^ [Douai Bible]. 

Giffard: jif'ard^ or gif'ard^; ^'ard* or glf'ard^ [Am. or Eng. family name]. 
GifiTen: jif'in^; glf'in® [Eng. family name]. Compare Beauchamp, fnamei 
Gifford: gif'erd^ or jif'erd^; gif'ord^ or g^f'ord^ [Am. and Eng. family 
gift, gig. The g in these two words is hard, and the i short as in 

gift!; glft2; gigi; gigs. See G and I. 
gigantean: jai^gan-ti'an^; gi"gS,n'te'an^ [Gigantic]. 


2: Srt, 5pe, f^it, fare, f^t, wh^t, j^ll; me, g§t, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; is=e; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 



M3 

1: a = final; 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


gib 

Gimzo 


= habit; aisle; all = out; oil; ill = frwd; cTiin; a;o; rj = Oiin, fbis. 


gigantic: icii-gan'tik^* gl-glln'tie- [Huge like a giant]. 

gigot: gig'ot- — a Fr. word, now completely naturalized, which Dr. 

Bradley (^vlurray, “New Eng. Diet.,” s. v.) has traced back to 1526 [A leg of mutton]. 


Glhon: gcd'hon^; gi'hSn^ [Bible], [county in Ariz.]. 

Gila: m'la-. In Sp. g before e and i is pronounced as h [River ana 

Gilalai: gil'e-lai^ or gi-leloi^; ^'a-li^ or gi-la'li^ [Bible]. 

Gilbert: giFbart^; gilloert^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. gihbert^; 
gil'bSrt^; D. Gilbert: hil'bertM MFb^rt^; Fr. Guilbert; gil"bar'i; glFb^r'^; Gilbert: 
3 il"bar'i; zhil"ber'2; G. Gilbert: gil'berti; glFbSrts; Gizelbert: gl'zal-bertb* gi'zel- 
bgrt2; It. Gilberto: jll-ber'to^; gll-ber'to^; Sp. Gilbert©: hil-ber'toi; hil-bSr'to®; 
Sw. Gilbertus: yil-ber'tusi; yil-b6r'ta.s2. 

Gil Bias: sil blds^; zhil blas^ [Romance by Le Sage]. 


Gilboa: gil-bo'e^; gil-bo-a- [Bible]. 


Gilchrist: giFkrist^; gil'erist^ [Eng. Orientalist (1759-1S41)]. 
gild, guild: gild^; gild^. 

Gild'. ... a Fratemitie or Companj", combined together by orders and lawes made 
among themselves by the Princes license. John Cowell The InterpreieT s. v. [1607]. 

Gildea: gil'de^ or giFdi^; gll'da^ or gil'de^ [Celtic family name in Ireland]. 
Gilead: gil'i-adS* gll'e-ad^ [Bible]. — Gileadite: gil'i-ad-ait^; gll'e-ad-it® 

[Bible].— Gilgal: giFgsB; glkgals [Bible]. 


Gilkes: jilkz^; gllk§2 [Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp. 

GilF: gil^j gll^ [1. Scot, astronomer (1S43-1914); 3. Am. naturalist ( 
gilF; giB; giP [1. an organ for breathing, as in a fish. 3. A glen. 


• j i 

rivulet], 
gilF; jiB;gn2 


[1. A liquid measure. 3. A girl; jili]. 


[1914)]. 

1837- 

3. A 


There cannot be a more striking proof of the inconvenience of having words written 
exactly alike, and pronounced differently according to their different signification, than 
the word gill, which, when it means the aperture below the head of a fish, is always pro- 
nounced with the g hard, as in guilt; and when it signifies a woman or a measure of liquids, 
is always heard with the g soft, as if written Jill. 

TOWNSEND Young in Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. [1859]. 


gillie: gil'i^; gll'i^ [Scot., a man servant, originally, an attendant on a 

Highland chief]. [family., 3. A variety of ap]ple]. 

gillyflower: iil'i-flau'''ar^; glFy-How^er^ [1. A plant of the mustard or pink 
Gilmore: gil'mer^; glFmor^ [Celtic family name]. 

Gilmour: gil'mor^ or gil'mer^; gll'mor- or gll'mdr^ [Celtic family name], 
Giloh: goifio^; gilo^ [Bible]. 

Gilonlte: goilo-noitb* gifio-nit^ [Bible], 

Gilroy: gil'rei^; gil'rby^ [Ir. family name]. 

gimbal: jim'baB; gim'baP, Standard, C., M., & TFr.; E., St,, & W, 

gim'baB [A device for supporting a ship’s compass]. 

Gimzo: gim'zo^; gfin'zo^ [Bible]. 


g: wQlf, dp; bdbk, bdbt; rftle, ciire, biit, bflm; 6il, bdy; go, |:em; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bOrn; 

^ snare. 2. A machine for separating cotton* 

fibers. 3. An aromatic alcoholic liquor]. 

Ginath: gai^nath^; gi'nilth^ [Bible]. 

Ginevra: ji-nev'ra^; ^i-nSv'ra^ [Same as Guixevbhe]. 

gingiral: jin-jai'vaP; gin-^'vaP, Standard, C., L, & M.: St., W., & TFr 

jin'ji-veU. ^ ’ 

ginkgo: giqk'goi or jiqk'go^; gfnki'go^ or gfnk'go^ [A Jap. tree], 
Ginnetho: gin'i-fhob* ghi'e-tho [Bible]. 

Ginnethoi: ginVfho'oii; ginVthol^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Ginnethon: gin'i-fhon^; gln'e-thbn^ [Bible]. 

Gioconda (La): la jo-ken'da^; la gS-cbn'da^ [An opera by PoncMelli], 
Gloja: jo'yai; p'ya^ [It. economist (1767-1829); It. town]. 

Giorgio [It.]: See George. 


Giorgione: jer-jo'nei; g6r-go'ne2 [It. painter (1478-1510)]. 

Giotto: jet'^to^; gbt'to^ [1. It. painter (12G8-1337). 2. See Godfrey]. 
Giovanni [It.]: jo-von'ni^; go-van'ni^. Same as John. 
gipsire; jip'sair^; gfp'sir^ [A pilgrim^s pouch]. 

giraflfe: ^ ji-raf'S* gf-r^'^ E., M,, & W,; Standard, C., L, St., & Wr. ji-raf'i; 

M. ji-rof'i. The alternative 3i-raf'i is noted by Storm onth. Altho used by Blunde\’il 
m 1594, defined in Cockeram (1623;, as “a wilde beast living in the Desarts ” with 
legges and feet like unto a Deere, and with a necke as long as a warlike Pike” and 
recorded by Bailey (1724) and (1 755), the word is not to be found in Johnson 
(175 d), Penning (1700), Perry (1777), or Walker (1791). 

girandole: jir'an-doB; gfr'an-doP, Standard, C., E., M., W., & Wr.: I. 

ji'ran-doP; St. jir'an-doP and as alternative sir'an-ddlh Perry (1S05) and Jameson 
(1827) il'ran-doP; Enfield (1807), Craig (1849), Worcester (^59b and (S 
jir'an-d61;Knowles (1^5), jer'tra-doP; Smart (1857), and Cooley '(1863), 3rran-d6P 
[A branched support for candles], 

glrasol: jirVseB; gIr'a-s6P, Standard, C,, M., & W.) E., I., & TFr. jirV 

soP; St. 3ir'a-S0p. Johnson (1755), gir'asole; Penning (1760), gira'sole; Ash (1775) 
gjr'asol; W^kei (1791), ji'ra-soP; Perry (1805), jl'ra-soP; Knowles (1835), jer^e-soP- 
Smart (1840), jir'e-soP [1. An opal reflecting a reddish glow. 2. A sunfiower]. 

gird: gurd^; glrd^ [To clothe with a garment secured by a girdle]. 
Girgashites: gux'ge-^oits^; gir'ga-shits^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Girgasite: gur'ga-soit^; gir'ga-sit^. Same as Girgashite. 

Girgenti: jir-jen'ti^; glr-gSn'ti^ [Sicilian province and capital]. 

SurP; Ttoi gap, geP, goxP, or gyurP. Kenrick (1773), Perry 

Shendan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knieht 
(180^, Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart U840), gerp; Enfield (1807) 
and Reid (1844), gurP. Perry (1775), gurP or gaP. See Introductory, pp ix xi 
The corrupt pronunciation of this word may be attributed to the phonetic spellings 
used by certain authors; e.g., Henry Mayhew (“London Labour,” i 477 18BQ) 
wote gals; George EHot (“Adam Bede,” p. 62, 1859), geU; Mrs. Alexander (“The 
Freres,” vol. I, ch. ii, p. 19, 1882), gicrl. y xne 


3:_art, ipe, fat, f^re, f^t, what, all; me, g6t, pr§y, fgrn; hit, ice; I=e; I=g; gQ, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


gin 

Gladstone 

1:3 = final; l = habit; aisle; qu = out-, oil; i ft = WI; chin; gn; rj = si/y^; fhin, ttlis. 

Gironde: si^Tend^; zhiYond'- [Fr. department and estuar^'j. 

Girondin: ji-ren'din^; gi-r6n'dm- [A Girondist]. 

October, 1791. Its more moderate members formed 

tbe party called the Girondins, 

Charlotte M. Yonge France p. 168 [h. h. &. co., 1879]. 

Girondist: ji-ren'disti; gi-rdn'dist^ [One of moderate republicans of the 

Fr. Revolution (1792)]. ^ 

girth: gurfh^; ^h- [A strap or band strapped around the body of a 

horse, to hold a saddle or pack in place]. 

Girzites: gur'zaits^; pr'zits^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

GIspa: gis'peU* gls'pa^ [Bible], 
gist: jist^; gfet^ [The main point]. 

Gittas^hepher: git^a-hi^far^; giU'a^he'fer- [Bible].— Git taim: gith-im^ or 

gi-te'imi; git'a-im2 or gi-ta'ims [Bible].— Gittite: git'aiti; grt'It^ [Bible]. 

gittith: git'ith^; git'ith- [Heb. musical instrument]. 

Giulia, Giulio, Giuseppe. See Julia, Julius, Joseph. 

Gizeh: gi'za^; gfze^ [Egypt, province and town near the P^Tamids], 
Gizonite: gai^zo-nedt^ or goi-zo'noitS- p'zo-nit^ or gi-zo'nits [Bible], 
Gizrites: giz'roits^; glz'rits^ [Bible (R. V., margin)], 
glacial: gle'sTiiali; gla'shiaP, Standard (1893-1912), C., & Mr, E, gle'si-aB: 

I; St., & F^ry (1805), gle'ihi-aP; IF. & Standard (1913), gle'shaP; Walker (1791), 
gle'^i-aP; TFr. gle^^i-aB [Cold and icy; pert, to the ice-age] . 

glacier: glas'i-ari; giag'Uer^, Standard (1893-1912), E., M., St,, & TFr.: C. 

gle'^ari; I. gla'slii-OTi; Standard (1913) & W. gle'^erh Jameson (1827). clas^iri; 
l^owles (1835), gle-sir'i; Smart (1840) and Craig (1849), glasVeri; Reid (1844), 
gle'si-ari [A field or stream of ice]. 

glacis: gle'sisi or (Fr.) gla'^sl'i; gla'ps® or (Fr.) gla'^I'^— the first is iadi- 
^ted by most modern dictionaries and was noted by Bailey (1742), Johnson (1755) 
Fenmng (17G0), Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Ash (ITTSb 
Wate (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Reid (1844) r 
and Craig (1849 . By Entick (1764) and Nares (1784), gle-sis'i; by Sheridan (1780) 
and Scott (1797), glas^isi; Knowles (1835b gla'sisb and by Smart (1840), gla-sls'k 
Stormonth prefers gld^sP [A slope of earth in front of a fortification]. 

gladiator: gladh-e'Tar or -ter^; gl3,d'i-a"tor2, and so indicated by Elnowles 
(1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849). By Bailey (1732), Johnson 
a755), Perry (1777),Walker (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and 
J^eson (1827), glad-i>e'teri. Sheridan and Enfield treated the word as three syl- 
lables, gla-dye'tari [A combatant in the ancient Roman amphitheater]. 

gladiole: glad'i-oB; glM'i-oP. Same as gladiolus. 

gladiolus: gla-dcd'o-lus, Standard, M,, St., W., & Wr.. or glad-i-6lus^, E. 

& M. as alternative; gla-di'o-los^ or glad-i-o'lQs^. C. gle-dai'o-lusi ; J. glad-oi'o-lusi. 
Notwithstanding the array of lexicographical talent which supports the first proi 
nunciation of this word, popular usage favors glad-i-o'lusi for the flower in general, 
but gla-dcd'o-lus^ for the botanical name of the plant[A beautiful plant of the iris family]. 

Gladstone: glad'sten^; glM'ston^ Standard, M., & W.; C. & 7. glad'ston^ 

[Eng. statesman (1809-^8)]. 


2: w^lf, dp; bdbk, bdSt; full, rule, edre, but, b€im; 6il, bdy; go, S;em; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, r01e; but, burn; 

Gladys; glad'is^ or gle'dis^; glild'ys^ or gla'dys^ [A feminine personal name]. 

Glamis: glu'mis^ or gldmz^; gla'mis^ or glamg^ [la Shakespeare’s ‘ 'Mac- 
beth,” a Scottish castle, supposed scene of Duncan’s murder]. 

glamour: glam'er^; glS-m'or^, Standard, <7., E,, M., St., & T7.; L gla'mur^; 

Tfr. gle'muri [A spell; an enchantment, or alluring charm]. 

glance: glans^; [A quick look of the eye]. See ask. 

Glasgow: glas'go^; glas'go^ [Scot. city]. 

glass: glas^; glas^. See ask. 

glaze: glez^; glaz^ [A smooth glossy surface]. 

glazier : gle'sar^ or gle'zi-ar^ ; gla'zher^ or gla'zi-er^. I. gle'stir^ ; M, gle'zi-ar^ 
or gle' 31 -Br^ [One who fits panes of glass to windows]. 

gleam, glean, glebe, glede, glee. These words are all pronounced as 

monosyllables: glimh glem^; glln^, glenS; glib^gleb^; glid^, gleds; gli^, gle^. 

glenoidl: gli'neid^j gle'nQid^ [Hollow]. 

glissade: gh-sed^, Standard, C,, & E., or gh-sdd'^, M. & W.; gii-sad'^ or 

gli-sad2. I. glis-ed'i [The act of sliding]. 

glisten: glis'n^; glls'n^* — ^the t is silent [To sparkle]. 

glister: ghs'tar^; glis'ter^ [To be brilliant]. 

gloat: glot^j glot^ [To exult or triumph]. 

globe: glob^; glob^ [A spherical body]. 

globular: gleb'yu-lar^; gldb'yu-lar^ [Shaped like a globe]. 

gloria: glo’n-a^; glo'ri-a^ [1. A doxology. 2. The radiation around a head 

or body of a sacred study in art]. [“Faerie Queene”]. 

Gloriana: glo’''n-e'n 0 i; gl6''ri-a'na2 [The Queen of Faery dand in Spenser’s 
glory: glo'n^; glo'ry^ [Exalted reputation; fame]. 

gloss; gles‘;gl6s“. See accost. [See Alctsteb. 

Gloucester: glos'tar^; glSs'ter^^ — ^the iice are silent [Eng. county and city], 

Gluck: gluk^; glyk^ [Ger. composer (1714-87)]. 

glue: glu^; gl-yi^. I. & M. gliu^ [An adhesive preparation]. 

glume: glum^; glijm^. J. & M. glium^ [A chaff ^like scale as of grasses]. 

glyceriner gHs'er-in^ or glis'er-in^; glyg'er-ln* or gl^g'er-in^ [A chemical 
product]. 

glycol: glod'kol^ or gloi'keT; gly'eoP or gly'ebP. The first indicates Amer- 
ican usage; the second, the usage of Great Britain [A chemical compound]. 

glyptotbeca: glip*'to-thi'ka^; gl^^to-the'ea^ [A sculpture gallery], 
gm, gn: In some English words the g before m orn is silent. See phlegm, 

gnarly gnomey gnosticy etc. 

gnarl, gnat, gnaw: In these and many other words the g is silent: norlb 
nArP; nat^^, nS-t^; ne^ na®. See below. 

gneiss: nois^; nis^; Knowles (1885), ni'is’- [A variety of rock set in layers]. 


2; iirt, ape, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, ^11; me, get, pr§y, fern; hit, Ice; I=e; I=€; g6, n6t, 6r, w6ii. 



m FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED Gladys 

CirOg 

1:9 = final; i = habit; ciislo; au = out; oil; ifl = fei/d; dliin; go; 1} = sing; fhin, this. 


Gaidus: nai'dus^; ni'diis^ [Douai Bible]. 

gnome: nom^; nom^ [ 1 . A goblin. 2 , A maxim]. — gnomic: no'mik^; 

no'mic*. I. & Wt. nem'iki. 

gnomon: no'men^j no'mbn^ [A term in mathematics], 
gnosis: no'sis^; no'sis^ [Assured knowledge]. 

Gnostic: nes'tik^; nbs'tic^ [An adherent of Gnosticism]. 

Gnosticism: nes'ti-sizm^; nbs'ti-^ism^ [A system of religion and philoso^ 

phy (1st to 6th cent )] [Africon anWope], 

gnu: nu^, Standard^ M., & TF., or muS C., E.^ 7., & Wr.) nu^ or ntx^ [An 

Goah: go'e^; go'a^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

goal: goB;gol- [The final purpose or end of one’s design]. Compare gaol, 
goat; got^; got^ [A homed quadruped related to the cattle]. 

Goath: go'ath^; go'^-th^ [Bible]. — Goatha: go'a-fha^: go'a-tha^ [Douai 

Bible].— Gob: geb^; g5b2 [Bible]. 

Gobelin: geb'i-lin^ or (T’r.) go "ba-lah'i; gob'e-lln^ or (T’r.) goTie-iah'^. E. 

gofiDe-lin^ [Tapestry]. 

God: ged*; gSd^, Standard (1893-1912), C., E., I., M., Si., W., Wr., Perry 

(1775), Walker (1791), and all the earlier Eng. and Am. lexicographers who have 
indicated pronunciation. Standard (1913), gedi; pod®. In Scotland, usually god®; 
god®. This simple, homely A.»S. word is not the ineffable name which some of oul 
churchmen try to make it. Do not say gad^^, gud®, or ged^. See O and quotation 
below [The Supreme Being]. 

Credit tor what we good-naturedly call refinement . . . appears able to coexist with 
a thousand other platitudes and poverties of tone ... in relation to which all the flatly 
drawling group — gawd and dawg, sawft and lawft, gawne and lawst, and frawst — may 
stand as a hint. Henry James TTie Question of Our Speech p. 30 [H. M. & Co., ’05]. 

Goddard: ged'ard^; gbd'ard^ [A masculiue personal name]. Godard J. 
D. Gotth;ird: got'hdrti; got'hart®; F. Godard: g6"ddr'i; goMar'®; G. Gotthart: 
gOtTLorti; gdt'hart®. 

Godfrey; ged'fn^; gbd'fry^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. Gott- 
fried: getTrith^; ^t'fretli®; D. Godfried: got'fiiti* got'fret®; F. Godefroi: god''- 
frwa'i; god^frwa'®; Geoffroi: 35 '^frwd'i; zh5"'frwa'®; Ger. Gottfried: get'friti; g6t'- 
fret®; It. Godofredo: go'^do-frS'doi; goMo-frg'do®; Gk>ffredo: gef-fr§'doi; g5f-fr§'- 
do®; Giotto: jSt'toi; got'to®; Pg. Godofredo: go'^do-fre'do^; gs^do-fre'do®; Sp. 
dofredo: go'^tho-fre'fiio^; go'^t^o-frg'tbo®; Gofredo: go-frS'^o^; go-fr§'tho®. 

Godlva (Lady): go-dai've^; go-di'va^ [Eng. heroine (c. 1040), wife of 

Leofric]. 

Godolia: gedVlai'a^; gdd^o-li'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Godollas: ged'Vloi'as^; g6d"o-li'as2 [Douai Bible]. 

Godwin: ged'wm^; gbd'win® [A masculine personal name]. Godwlnet- 

D. Godewijn: go'd^voini; go^de-vin®; L. Godwinus: ged-wcd'nusi; g6d-wl'nii^. 

Goethals: go'Chalz^; go'thalg [Am. military engineer (1858-1928)]. 
Goethe (von) : fon gu'te^; fon gd'te® [Ger. poet (1749-1832)]. 

Gog: geg^; g5g^ [Bible]. — Goiim: gei'imi; g 5 i'iiii 2 [Bible]. — Golan: g6 - 

Isni; go'lan® [Bible]. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, boot; fijll, rule, cflre, bfit, bOm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, tills. 
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gourd 

1 : artistic, firt; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hi t, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rGIe; but, bum ; 

going: g6'ir|i; ga'ing^; no i go'inS nor g^^oin^ nor g\\^iiiMThe act of moving 

in any manner, as in departing]. 

gold: ffoldi; gold^. Sheridan ^780), guldh which was noted, as alternative 

only by Perry (1777), Walker (1791), and Fulton & Knight (1S02). Walker wrote: 
“GoW is pronounced like goold in familiar conversation; but in verse aim solemn 
language . . . ought always to rhyme with old, fold, &c.” (Note 164.) When the 
fashionable world had established its title to ridicule for this idiosyncrasy (goold), 
it promptly resumed the correct pronunciation so as to confound its imitators. 
Savage characterized it as a vulgarism. 

golf: gelf‘ or gef^; gblf® or g6P. C., M., & W. note gefi as alternative [A 

Scottish game played on a course with clubs and ball]. 

Tlie Sclottish] pronunciation is (gouf): the pronunciation (gofi), somewhat fashionable 
in England, is an attempt to imitate this. 

Henby Bradley New English Diet. vol. iv, p. 2S3, s. v. [19011. 

Oolgotha: gel'go-fha^; gdl'go-tha^ [Bible]. 

goliard; go'h-ardh Standard, C., E., & I., or goryard^ W.; go'li-ard^ or 

gol'yards. 3 /. gol-i-ard^ [OF., jester]. 

Ooliatli: go-lai'afh^; go-li'ath® [Bible]. [1916^]. 

Goltz (von der) : fon dar geltsS* fon der goits^ [Ger. field^marshal (1843- 
Gomer: go'marb* go'mer^ [Bible]. 

Gomorrah: go-mer'a^; go-mdr'a® [Bible]. 

gondola: gen'do-la^; gan'do-la^— frequentlj mispronounced gen-dola^ 

[A Venetian boat].— gondolier: g 0 n'='do-lTr'i; gon'^do-ler's. 

gone: genh M., St., W., & TFr., or genh C. & E.; gSn^ or g6n2. The 

wri-Sr has heard both of these pronunciations; the first, chiefly in the United States 
and occasionally in the Midlands and northwest of England; the second, in the south of 
England. Noah Webster and Goodrich and Porter (Webster’s “American Dictionary,’* 
1828-1S79) noted it, “pronounced nearly gawn,^’ as standard in the United States, 
but Harris and Allen in “Webster’s New International” (1909), following Dr. Mur- 
ray’s “New English Dictionary” (1901), indicate the o as having the same sound as 
o in “soft.” See quotation under God. [Passed beyond help or hope]. Compare 

NONE; ZONE. 

good: gud^; gdod^; Tiot gudh 
goose: gus^; gobs®; not gush 

gooseberry: guz'berV; gbb§'bSry. C. & L gus'ber-i^; St. guz'ber-ih 

gopher: go'fer^; go'fer® [A burrowing rodent]. 

goreh ger^; g6r® [Blood] See force, forb, fore, and O. 

gore®: gor^; gbr® [A triangular or wedge^^like piece]. 

gorge: gerj^; g6rg® [A narrow passage between hills]. [splendor]. 

gorgeous: ger'ins^; gbr'g^®. E., & St. ger'ji-usi [Glittering with 

gorgerln: ger'isr-in^; g6r'ger-In®, Standard, C., E., M., & W.; L ger'- 

guT-ini [In architecture, the neck of a capital]. 

gorget: ger'jet^; gor'gSt® [A piece of armor to protect the throat]. 
Gorgias: ger'ji-asi; g6r'gi-2s2 [Apocrypha]. 

Gorgon: ger'gan^; gbr'gon® [In Gr. myth, a frightful female monster]. 

2 - art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ftll; mS, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; l=^.e; I=e; g 6 , not, 6 r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


going 

gourd 


1:8 — final; i = habit; cdsle; au = out; oil; iu = (Shin; go; 0 = siugf; thin, this. 

Gortyna: ger-toi'na^; g6r-ty'na- [Apocr^-pha]. 

Goschen: go'feUen^; go'shen- — ^the c is silent [Eng. jSnancier (1831-1907)]. 
goshawk: ges'hek''^; g5s'hak''- [A variety of hawk]. 

Goshen: go'sRen^; go'shSn- [Bible]. 

gosling: gez'1113^; gos'Ung^ [A young goose], [New Tortament], 

Gospel: gos'peP; gos'pSF; not ges'peP [One of the first four books of the 
Got: go^; go- [Fr. actor (1822-1901)]. 

Gotama: go'ta-me^; go'ta-ma^ [Buddha]. 

Goth: geth^; gbth^ [1. A Low German race. 2. A barbarian]. 

Gotha: go'ta^; go'ta^ [Ger. duchy and city]. 

Gotham^: get'em^; gdt'am-; not go'fhemi [Parish in Nottinghamshire, 

Eng., famous for the “Three Wise Men of Gotam,” 1520]. York City] 

Gotham^: go'thsm^ or geth'em^; go'tham- or gSth'am^ [Nickname for 
Gothamist: get'em-ist^; gSt'am-lst^, M.; Standard, C., E., & W. go'fham- 

ist^ or groth^em-istb & Wr.; g’j'tham-Ists or gSth'am-i^t^. /. ge'fham-isti [A per- 
son of l im ited intelligence: so called from Gotham in Nottinghamshire, Eng.]. 

Gothamite^: go'tham-oit^, Standard, C,, E., W., & TFr., or geth'am-cdtb 

I. & St.; go'tham-It* or goth'am-It^. M, get'am-aiti [New* Yorker]. 

Gothamite^; got'am-oit^; g5t'am-It2, M.; Standard, W., Wr., C., & E. go- 
tham-nit^; J. & St. getli'am-ait^ [An inhabitant of Gotham, Eng.]. 

Gotholias: g6fh"o-lai'as^; g6th"o-li'as- [Apocrypha]. 

Gothoniel: go-fho'm-eP; go-tho'ni-SF [Apocr3rpha]. [Wagner] 

Gotterdammerung: gut"ar-dem'ar~ui3^; gut"er-dgm'er-ung2 [Opera by 
Gdttingen: gut'113-en^; gut'ing-6n^ [Prus. town], 

Gottschalk; get^^cdk^; gbt'shalk^ [Am. composer (1829-69)]. [ing]. 
gouache: gu'^a^'b’ gU^^h^; not gwa^i [A method of water^color paint- 
gouge: gauj^; goug2. St. gujh which is noted as alternative by C., E., M., 

TV., & TVr., and was formerly the standard as indicated by Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(179 IT, Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849). By Perry (1777) gauji [A chisel 
with curved cutting edge]. 

Gough: gef^; gbf^ [Eng. family name]. 

goulash: gufia^U* gu'l^h^, but in the United States, in an effort to Amer- 
icanize the word, more frequently, gufia^i [A Hung, dish of meat and vegetables 
highly sea.soned]. 

Gounod: gu^no'^; gu'^no'^ pFr. composer (1818-93)]. 

gourd : gord^ Standard, C., I., W., & Wr., or gurdh E. & St. ; gord^ or gyrdU 

M. gerd^ — 0 as in “bore.” The first was indicated by Buchanan (1757), Johnston 
(1764), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), Elphinston (1786). Walker (1791), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), and Smart (1840); the second was noted by Kenrick (1773b Sheridan 
(1780), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), 
and Craig (1849). In 1863 Cooley supported the first, and in 1864 Cull favored the 
second [ 1 . The pumpkindike fruit of a plant. 2. A bottle]. 

2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bd^t; f^, rple, cure, biit, bfim; 6il, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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greasy ' 

1: ortistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, dr; full, rule; but, burn; 

Gourgaud: giir"go'^; gvir^go'^ [Fr. general (17S3-1852)]. 

gourmet [Fr.]: gur"me'^; gip:"me'2. To date this word has escaped, so 

far as the lexicographers are concerned, the fate of its congeners /mcas, garage, tapis, 
etc., notwithstanding the fact that it is frequently mispronounced gur'^met''^ even 
by persons who otherwise pass as educated [An epicure], 

gout: gaut^; gout® [An inflammatory disease], 
goftt [Fr.]: gui; gu^ [Taste], 

Gouverneur^: gu'^var-nur'^; gu'Ver-nur'^ [Village in N. Y.]. 
Gouverneur® [Fr.]: gu"var''ntxr'^; guV^r'^ntir'® [Governor], 
government : gw' am-ment ^ ; gov'em-mSnt®, Frequently mispronounced 

guv'em-mant^ and guv'ar-nianth Great care should be taken to sound the n of 
tte second syllable distinctly. Its omission is a decided vulgarism. [The system of 
administration of a country]. 

governor: guv'ar-ner^; gov'er-nor®. In familiar speech the ultima is fre- 
quently obscured. The pronunciation guv'nar’-, frequently heard in England, is 
vulgar [The administrator of a state or province]. 

Gower: gau'er^ or gor^; gow'er® or gor® [Eng. poet (1330-140S)]. 
gown: gaun^; gown®. Frequently mispronounced gaund^. See gowned 

[An outer garment worn by women, or an ofiScial robe worn by men], 
gowned: gaund^; gownd® [Attired in a gown], 

Gozan: go'zan^; g6'z3.n® [Bible], 

Graba: gre'ba^; gra'ba® [Apocr 3 TiL 2 L]. 

Grace: gres^; grag;® [A feminine personal name], D. Gratia: grd'si-a^; 
gra'sT-a*; Fr. grosi; grag^; It. Grazia: gra'dzi-dJ’; gra'dzi-a^; L. Gratia: gre''^i-&i; 

gra'shi-a®. 

gradient: gre'di-ent^j gra'di-Snt®. TFaZA:er gre'di-ant^ or gra'ji-ant^ [Rising 
or descending gently; as, a gradient road]. 

gradual: grad'yu-aF or graj'u-eF; grS,d' 3 ni-al® or graj'u-al® — ^the second is 
the result of the hurried or careless utterance of the first and should be discouraged. 
Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), and Jameson (1827), indicated the first. 

Graeme: gram^; gr4m® [A page in Scott’s ‘^The Abbot”], 
graft: graft^; graft®. See ask. 

Graham, Grahame: gre'em or (Scot) gram^; gra'am® or (Scot.) grdm® 
[Scot, and Am. family name]. 

grail: greF; gral®; not groiF [A chalice], 

grain: gren^; gran®; not groin^, an undesirable provincialism. 

gramercy : gra-mur'si^; gra-mer'gy® [Great thanks : an archaism]. In New 

York City grarn'er-si^; gram'er-Qy® [The name of a city square — Oramercy Park]. 

Grammont (de) : da gra^'men'^; de gra''m6n'® [Fr. general and courtier 
(1621'-1707)]. [province and city], 

Granada: gra-nd'da^; gra^na'da. In Eng. frequently, gran'e-da^ [Sp. 
granary: gran'a-n^; grSn'a-ry®; not gren'a-n^ (Jameson, 1827). 


2 ‘ Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^rt, all; me, gSt, prgy, fgrn; hit, Ice; i=e; i— g; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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1: a = final; l = tablt; aisle; au = out; oil; lii = feud; dhin; go; X} — sing; fhin, Giis. 


grand: grand^; grS-nd^. In such combinations as grandchild, grand- 
diiughter, grandfather, grandmother, etc., the first d is frequently, but erro- 
neously, not pronounced by speakers who are otherwise careful of their diction, 
grandeur: gran'diur^ or grand'y^r^; gran'dur^ or griind'yer^. The first 
is indicated by C., M., & W., and by Standard as alternative; the second is noted by 
& Wr. The pronunciation gran'juri is not accepted as good usage to-day. 
Perry (1777), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Enfield (1807) indicated 
the first, Walker (1791) favored gran'jerk By Sheridan (1780), grand'jori, and by 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840), grand'ya^ [Stateliness; majestyl. 
grange: grenj^; grange [A farmhouse and its outbuildings], 
grant: grant grant See ask [A concession]. 

Grantham: grant'em^; gr3,nt'am- [Ancient Eng. town]. 

grantor: grant'er^; gr^nt'or^. By Bailey (1775), Walker (1791), Jones 

(1798), and Smart (1840), the stress was put on the ultima — grant-er'i. Perry (1777) 
and Fulton & Knight (1802) indicated grant' ar^; Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835), grant'ar^ [In law, one who makes a grant], 
grape: grep^; grap^ [The fruit of the vine], 
grasp, grass: graspS grasp^; gras\ gr^^^ See ask. 

Grassmann: grds'mon^; gras'man^ [Ger. philologist (1809-77)]. 


grate: gret^; grat^ [A framework fire-box for fuel]. Compare gee at. 
Gratian: gre'^an^; gra'shan'^ [Rom. emperor (359-383)]. 

Gratiano: gra^'^-a'no^; gra"shi-a'no2 [In Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, a friend to Antonio]. [free], 

gratis: gre'tis^; gra'tis^; not gra'tis^ nor grat'is^ [L., without recompense; 

gratulatory: grat'yu-la-to-n^: grat'yp-la-to-ry^, Standard (1893-1912), 
* I Af., W., & Wr.; C. & Standard (1913), gradh'u-ls-to-ni— a pronunciation indi- 
cated by Walker (1791), which it is sought to revive; E. & St. grat'yu-ie'to-ni [Express- 
ing congratulation]. 

graTamen: gra-ve'meni; gra-va'mgn^ [In law, the burden of complaint]. 

See ASK. Plural gravamina: gra-varn'i-nai; gra-vam'i-na^. 

grave: grev^* grav^. 


gravel: grav'el^; grS-v'Sl®. 

Graves: grevz^; gravg^; not groivzi, nor gre'viz^ [Ir. poet (1846- )]. 
gravure: gra-vitir'^ or gre'viur^; gra-vur'* or gra'vur* [A photogravure]. 

irravwacke: gre-wak'a^ or gre'wak^* gra-w^k'e^ or graVak^. The first is 
indicated by Standard, C., E., & Wr. ; the second by W. ; I. gra-wa'kei; M. grau'vak-ai; 
St. gre-wak'ei [A variety of gray stone]. - „ . , 

grease (n.): grisi; grgs^. Jameson (1827), grizk See the following word, 
grease (v.): griz'; grgf. Perry (1777), Sta^rd., & C. gfeL The dis- 

tinction of pronun?iation between noun and verb is not only noted by the vast ma- 
jority of the dictionaries, but is made by the people, 
greaser: griz'er^; gr^'er®. Standard & C. gris'er^. 
greasy: grizfi^; ^e§'y®, E., M., W., & Wr,; St, gri'zi^; Standard & C, 

grls'ii- See geeasb, v. 

2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bobt; full, rule, cfire, but, bhm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin. this. 
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great: gret^; grat^; not gritK See Introductory, pages x and xxi. Walker 

(1791) wrote: “The word great is sometimes pronounced as if written greet, generally 
by people of education, and almost universally in Ireland" (Note 241). But Fen- 
ning (1700), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones 
(179S), and Fulton & ICnighi (1802), all indicated greti, and have been supported 
later by Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and all later lexicographers 
except Enfield (1807), who indicated grlti. Dr, Henry Bradley (“New Eng. Diet.," 
vol. iv, p. 385, s. V., 1901) says, however, that “the pronunciation (grit) was . . . 
approved by the majority of orthoepists throughout the ISth century,” but I have 
failed to substantiate this. 

Grecia: gri'^- 9 ^ or grl'^a^; gre'shi-a^ or gre'sha^ [Bible], 

Grecian: gri'&Tian^; gre'shan^ [Pertaining to Greece], 

Greece: gris^; greg^ [Country of southeastern Europe], 

Greenough: grin'o^; gren'o- [Am. family name]. See Beauchamp. 
Greenwich^: gria'ij^; grln'ij^ [District of London], See Alcester. 

Green wich^; grin'wicTi^; gren'wich^ [A town in Connecticut; also, one in 

other States of the United States]. 

gregarious: gn-ge'n-us^; gre-ga'ri-tis- [Associating in flocks], [named] 
Gregorian: gri-gd'n-sn^; gre-go'ri-an^ [Pert, to Gregory or to a pope so 
Gregory: greg'o-ni; grSgVry^ [A masculine personal name], Dan. 

Gregor: gre-gor'^; grg-gor's; D. Gregorius: gre-gd'ri-usi; gr§-g6'rl-us2; Fr. Gr§- 
goire; gre'^gwar'i; gr§^g war's ; Qer. Gregorius: gre-go'rl-us^; grg-go'rl-vs^; Gregort; 
It., Pg., Sp. Gregorio: gre-go'ri-oi; gr§-g 6 'rI- 62 , 

grelot [Fr.]: grs-lo'^; gre-lo'^. C. gre'lo'h but in the Fr. the e is not ac- 

cented as this pronunciation would suggest [A small sleigh-bell]. 

grenade: gri-ned'^; gre-nad'^ [An explosive shell], 

grenadier; gren'^a-dir'^; grSn'Vder'^ [An infantry soldier belonging to a 

special corps or regiment of the British army]. 

Gr6vy; gre"vi'^; gre"vy'- [Fr. president (1807-91)]. 
grief: grif^; gref^ [Sorrow], 

Grier: gnr^; grer^ [Am. jurist (1749-1870)]. 
grievous: griv'us^; griv'tis®; not as if written grevius, 
grimace: gn-mes'^; gri-mag'’^ [A distortion of the features], 

grimalkin: gn-markm^ or gn-mel'km^; gri-mai'kin* or gri-mal'kin®. C. 

prefers the second, which is noted by Standard, ikf., & TF. as alternate [A cat], 

grime: groim^; grim^. See I [Dirt], 
grin; grin^; grln^^ See I [A broad smile], 

grind: groind^; grind^. See I [To reduce to fine particles or powder]. 

grindstone: groind'ston^^; grind'ston*'^. The claim that the pronuncia- 
tion groin'ston'^i is due to the fact that the word was “formerly frequently spelt 
mthout the ‘d’ ” has little or no literary support. The spelling grirdatone occurs 
in “Ancren Riwle," 332 (1225); Wyclif used grynstoon (1382), the “Account Bolls 
of Durham" (1404) grymistan,. Frith's “Mirrour to Know Thyself" (1532) grind- 
atone, Blimdevil, “Exercise” (1594), ynrwi-sfonc, Captain Smith, “Virginia" (1624), 

Zt art, Spe, fit, f^re, fast, whgi,t, all; me, g6t, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=g; g<5, n6t, Sr, wSn, 
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fi^eat 

grouch 


final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; go; rj = sin^; thin, this. 


gryndstone, and Vanbrugh (1647), Ward (1697), De Foe (1719), Richardson (1742), 
Goldsmith (1759), Scott (1820), Marryat QS33), and many others, all used grin^ 
stone. The dropping of the d in pronouncing this word is a decided vulgarism. 

grip: grip^; grlp^; not groip^. See the next word [A firm grasp], 
gripe: grcdp^; grlp^ [A firm hold; grip; as, in the gripe of the law, but in 

this sense very commonly pronoimeed gripi; grlp2]. gri-sgl'da*. 

Griselda; gri-sel'de^; gri-sSl'da^ [A feminine personal name]. It. gri-seF- 
grisette: gri"zet'S' grf'sSt'- [Paris working girl], 
grisly: griz'li^; gris'ly- [Causing horror]. 

Orisons: gri^z-en'^; grf'goh'^ — ^the final s is silent [Swiss canton], 
gristle: gris'T; gris'P [Tough animal flexible tissue]. — gristly: gris'hi; 

gris'ly2. Compare grisly. In both this and the preceding word the t is silent. 

groan: gron^; gron^ [A deep sound indicating pain or distress], 
groat: grpt^; grot^ (1893-1916), C., E., 7., AT., St., & W. (1909); 

Wr. grot^ — a pronunciation indicated by the earlier lexicographers Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791R Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), Savage (1833), Knowles (1835), Smaxt (1S40), Noah Webster (1828), and 
Goodrich and Porter (Webster, 1840-1908), but no longer accepted as standard. 
Dryden (“The Cock and the Fox,” 1700) rimed groat with “lot,” and Gay (“Shep- 
herd’s Week,” 1714), with “sought.” 

The diphthong oa Is not unfrequent in English, and has regularly the sound of o long, 
as In coat, coal, float, <fec. . . . Nares Elements of Orthoepy p. 70 [London, 1784). 

grocery: gro'sar-i^; gro'^er-y^; not gros'n^ — pronounce the penult, 
grogram: greg'rem^; gr5g'ram2[ A silk^^and^mohair fabric]. See grosgeain. 
groin: grein^; grQin^ [A depression between the abdomen and the thigh]. 

Grolier: gro^lye'S* gro'lye'^; sometimes in the United States, especially in 
New York City, gro'h-ari- [Fr. bibliophile (1479-1565) or a book or binding from 
his library]. — Grolieresque: gro^lyar-esk'i; gr6^1yer-Ssk'2 [After the style of CSrolier], 

groom: grum^; grobm^ [A man; especially one who attends to horses], 
groove: gruv^; grdov^ [A furrow]. 

grope: grop^; grop^ [To feel for something in darkness]. 

Gros: gr5^; gro^ [Fr. painter (1771-1835)]. 
groschen: gro'^en^; gro'shSn^ [Ger. coin], 
gross: gros^; gros^ [Coarse; large; glaring]. 

In Scotland they pronounce this word regularly so as to rhyme with moss. Pope also 
rhymes it with this word: 

“ Shall only man be taken In the gross f 
Grant but as many sorts of mind as moss.** 

Walker Critical Pronouncing DicHonary s. r. [17911. 

Grosvenor: gro've-neri; gro've-nor^ PEng. family name, of Norman ori- 

gin]. Compare Alcester; Beauchamp. 

grotesque: gro-tesk'^; gro-t§sk'^ [Fantastically absurd]. 

Grotius: gro'^-us^; gro'shi-tis^ [Dutch theologian (1583-1645)]. 
grouch: graudh^; grouch^ [sulk; grumble]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bddk, bfi&t; full, rple, cflre, but, bOm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; iok; thin, thlA. 
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Grouchy: gru"slu'^; gru^ghy'^ [Fr. marshal (1766-1847)]. 

ground: graund^; ground- [The surface of the earth; a base or foundation], 

group; grup^; grup^ [A number of persons or things collected together]. 

grouse; graus^; grous- [A game-bird]. 

grout: graut^; grout^ [A rough plaster used in building]. 

grove: grov^; grov^ [A group of trees], 

grovel: grev'T; grdv'l- [To creep or crawl on the earth]. 

grow: gro^; gro^; 7iot grau^ [To develop; raise by culture]. 

growl: grauT; growP [The threatening sound made by an angry dog]. 

growth: groth^; groth^; not grauth^, 

Gruydre: grii^yar'^; grii^'yer'^ [Swiss town noted for its cheese]. 
Guadalquivir: ge^dal-kwiv'ar or (Sp.) gwa-thal''ki-vir'i; ga"dal-kwiv'er 

or {Sp.) gwa-thal'^-v'ir'^i [Sp. river]. 

Guadalupe: ge"da-lup' or {Sp.) gwd"tha-lu'pe^; ga^de-lup' or (Sp.) gwa'^- 
tha-ly.''p §2 [1* County in New Mexico or Texas. 3. Sp. city]. 

Guadeloupe; gwa^'da-lup'^; gwaMe-lup'^ [Fr. West:*Indian colony], 
guaiac: gwoi'ak^; gwi'S-c^, Standard, C., M., <fe W.; E., S., & Wr. gwe'- 

yak^ [The wood or resin of a tropical Am. tree]. 

Guaiacum: gwcdVkum^; gwi'a-etim^ Standard, C., M., & W.;E.. I., St, 
Wr. gwe^ya-kumi. By Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), and Fulton & iQiight 
(1802), gw5'a-kumi; Walker (1791), Perry (1805), and Smart (1840), gwe'ys-kvmi; 
E^eld (1807), goi'e-ktjmi. 

Guaiacum or Lignum Sanctumr the Wood of a large Tree that grows in the West-Indlos, 
very much us’d in Decoctions to provoke Sweat. 

Phillips New World of Words s. v. Edited by Kersey, 1706. 

Guam: gwdm^; gwam^; not gu'am^ [U. S. island in the Pacific ocean]. 

guanaco: gwa-na'ko^; gwa-na'-eo® [S.^Am. ruminant]. 

guano: gwd'no^ or giu-an'ob M. (alternative); gwa'no^ or gu-Sn'o^ [Sea;= 

fowl manure from Peruvian islands], 

guarantee: gar^'en-tf g&r'^an-te'® [To make oneself responsible for the 

doing of some act]. Compare guakantt. [ance of some act]. 

guaranty: gar'an-ti^; g&r'an-ty® [An undertaking to ensure the perform- 

guard: gard^; gard® — ^the approved pronunciation of our time. Formerly, 
and as indicated by Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802), gydrdb 
which led Dr. Townsend Young to characterize it “a miserable nicety if it be not as 
great a ‘monster of pronunciation’ as the acute and elegant Nares proclaims kyind 
(kind) to be.” Fenning (1760), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Jame- 
son (1827), Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844) all opposed it with gdrdb and Nares 
said (“Elements of Orthoepy,” 1784), “The short a is represented by in guard** 
(p. 12), and “the u is dropped out of tut in guard** (p. 85). See caed. 

Guardafui: gworMa-fwi'^; gw^Mar-fm'® [Cape of Somaliland, East Afr.]. 
guardian: gard'i-an^; gajd'i-an®. Standard, E., I., M., W., & TFr,; C. gord'- 

ian^. The earlier lexicographers indicated five different pronimciations: (1) goridi-ani, 
noted by Perry (1777), Jameson (1827), and Reid (1844) — this approximates to the 


3: art, ape, fAt, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me, g6t, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I-€; g6, ndt, or, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


mojiem pronimdation; (2) gor'dysni, by Sheridan (17S0) and Enfield (1807); (3) 
Walker (1791) and Jones (179S); (4) gydrd'yaii^* by Fulton & Kni^t 
(1802) and Knowles (1S35); and (5) g’ord'yan^, bj’’ Smart (1840). 

Walker also recorded gyar'li-eni, which one may, per^ps, be permitted to char- 
acterize as an almost unutterable monstrosity. Savage (“Vulgarisms and Improprie- 
ties of the English language,” p. 37) illustrates the idiotisms of his time with “The 
gyarden is covered with dyu from the skyie,*' and adds, “These are vulgarisms of the 
stage.” 


Guatemala: ge^'ti-ma'lo^ or (Sp.) gwa"te-nid'la^; ga"te-ma'la^ or (Sp.) 

gwii^te-ma'las [Country in Cent. America]. 

guava: gwa'va^; gwa'va^; Knowles (1835), gweVa^; Smart (1840), gwe'va^ 

[A tropical American tree or its black, red, or white fruit]. 

guayule: gwa-yti'le^; gwa-yii'le® [A herbaceous plant that yields a sap 

used as a substitute for rubber]. 

gubernative: giu'bar-na-tiv^; gulber-na-tiv^. M. giu'bar-ne-tiv^; Jame- 
son (1825), Todd (1827), Matmder (1830), and Knowles (1835), ge-bur'na-tiv^ [Pert, 
to government]. ^ 

gubernatorial: giu"bar-na-t5'n-aP; gunber-na-to'ri-aP [Pert, to a gov- 

Gudgodab: gud-go'dai; giid-go'da^ [Bible]. 

guelders=rose: gel'dar^roz''^; gePder^ros"^ [The snowbalhtree]. 

Guelf, Guelph: gwelf^; gwSlf^ [1. Eng. dynasty. 3. It. papal supporters 

(llth to 14th century)]. 

guerdon: gur'dan^; gtir^don^. Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), 

Perry (1805), and Smart (1840), ger'dan^; Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), and 
Knowles (1835), gwer'dan^ [A reward]. 

In some words n is inserted between g and e, without any other effect than that of pre-* 
serving the hard sound of g, which it is the property of e to destroy [as it does in gem, 
gentle, etc.]: ex. guess, guerdon. 

Nares Elements of Orthoevv P- 86. [London, 1784.J 

Guernsey: gum'zP; gem'gy^ [Channel Island]. 

Guerrifere: gar'^yar'^; ger'^yer'^ [Brit, warship, captured by the United 

States frigate “Co^'stitution” in 1812]. 

guerrilla: ge-ril'a^; g^ril'a® [A member of an irregular band of warriors] 

guess: ges^; gSs^ [An opinion based on conjecture]. 

guest: gest^; ggst^ [One who is entertained in the home of another]. 

Gueux: gu^; gti^ [Fr, nobles who opposed the Inquisition and Philip II. of 

Spain in 1665]. 

Guiana: ^-d'na^; gi-a'na^ [S.=sAm. territory]. 

Guiccioli: gwi-dho'li^; gwi-cho'lP [Favorite of Byron (1801-73)]. 
guide: gcdd^; gjd^. Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and 

Fulton & Knight (1802), gyoidi; Knowles (1835), giaidb See guard; guardiaK 
[One who shows the way to another]. 

Guido Beui: gwi'do or (7f.) gu-i'do re'nP; gwi'do or (/^.) gu-i'do re'ni® [It^ 

painter (1575-1642)]. 

guidon: goi'dan^; ^'don® [A guide flag used by cavalry or artillery]. 


2: wQlf, dp; bdbk, b^t; fljU, rple, clire, but, bhm; 611, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, tbis. 
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guild: gild^; Same as gild. 

Guildford: gild'ferd^; glid'ford^ [Eng. market^tovvTi], 

Guildhall : gild'hol'^ ; glld'hai'^. In this word the same stress is put on the 

first as on the last syliaDie by educated English men and w'omen. The pronunciation 
gaild'hel'i, current from the days of Queen Anne to about 1S40, is now as dead as 
is the queen herself [The corporation hall of the City of London]. 

guile: goiP; This word was formerly frequently mispronounced even 

as f/nard and guardian (w’hich see), and, notwithstanding the efforts of orthoepists to 
check the practise, Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), and Craig (1849), indicated gycdlb and Knowles (1835), giail^; but Johnson 
(1755), Fenning (1760), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), Smart (iS40), and others re- 
corded gaiP as the best usage of their times [Deceit], 

guillemot: gil'a-met^; gfl'e-mSt- [A sea-bird and variety of auk], 
guilioche: ^-losli'i; gi-logh'^^ gi-lesTi^; Fr. [Ornamentation 

of intertwining bands], 

Guillotin: gir'o-tin'^ or (F.) gJ'^yo'Tah'i; gll'Vtin'^ or (F.) gi"yo"tah ^2 
inventor (173S-1S14)]. See the foilo'wing. 

guillotine: giEo-tln'^; gtlVtin'^, K, M., & Wr.; C., St., & W. giFo-tln^; 

Standard giPo-tln'^k Perry (1777), Jameson (1827). Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844) 
indicated the stress on the first syllable; Smart (1840) put it on the last. The first 
pronunciation is preferred by the writer, and is supported by eighteen of the twenty- 
five members of the Advisory Committee on Disputed Pronunciations of the New 
Standard Dictionary. 

guilt: gilti; gUt2 [Violation of law]. ^omenl. 

gulmpe: gainp‘ or {Fr.) ganp^; giimp® or {Fr.) gSfip^ [A chemisette worn 
guinea: gin'i^; gin'e^ [A former Eng. coin minted from Guinea gold]. 
Guinea: ginh^* gln'e^ [A region of West Africa that borders on a guK of 

the same name]. mthfnl queen]. 

Guinevere: gwin'i-vlr^; gwin'e-ver^ [In Tennyson’s Idylls, Arthur’s un- 
Guinness: gin'es or gi-nes'^; gfn'gs or gi-ngs'- [Ir. family name], 
guipure: gi-piur'^ or {Fr.) gi’'pur'i; gi-pur'^ or (Fr.) gi’^pur'^ [A variety of 

[cent,]. 

Guisard: giz'arb* gig’ar^ [A supporter of the Dukes of Guise in the 16th 
Guiscard: ^s’Tcar'^; gis^car’^ [Norman warrior (1015?-S5)], 
guise: gaiz^; gl§2 [Outward appearance]. 

Guise: giz^; gi§^ [Fr. ducal family of 16th cent.]. 

guitar: gi-tdr'i; gi-tar^^ long^necked violin^^like musical instrument]. 

Guizot: gi"z6'^; gV'zo'^ [Fr. historian (1787-1874)]. 

gules; giulz^; guls^ [In heraldry, the tincture red]. 

gulf, gull, gullet, gully, gulp, gum, gun. In all these words the u is 

short, as in “but”: gulf^ gfilf®; guP, giil®; gul'itb guFet®; gul'P, gfil'y^; gulpb giilp*; 
gumi, giim2; gunb gtin^. See U. 

Gundulf; gun'dulf^; giin'dulf^ [Norman ecclesiastic who built the Tower 
of London (1024-1108)]. 


Z: 3xt, 3,pe, fSt, ffire, f4st, wh^t, all; m6, gfit, pr§y, f6rn; hit, ice; i=e; !=§; go, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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1; a = final; 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOLLSICED 


guOd 

gymnasium 


= habit; aisle; au = out', eil; ifl = fryd;eliin; sti; i) = sifig; Oiin, this. 


Guni: gu'naii; gu'ni^ [Bible]. — Gunites: gu'noits^; gu'mts^ [Bible]. 
Giinther: gun'ter^; g\in'ter2 [In the Nibelungenlied, Brunhild's husband], 
gunwale: gtm'dlb Standard, E., M., St., W., & TFr., or gunVeB, C. ^ L; 

gun'al or gun^wa.12 [The upper edge of a ship’s side]. Spelt also gunnel, but pronounced 
the same way. See quotation. 

The usual spelling Ls still gumcale, though the pronunciation (gun'weil^) is, at least in 
Great Britain, never used by persons acquainted with nautical or boating matters. 

Henry Bradley New English Diet. vol. iv, p, 514, s. v. [Oxford, ’01-1 

Gut: gur^; gur- [Bible]. 

Gurssbaal: gtTr"?be'8B; gur"-ba'al^ [Bible]. 

Gurkha: gur'ka^; gur'ka^ [A dominant race of Nepal, India]. 

gush, gust : The u in these words is short : guslis, ghsh-; gust^ gust^. See U. 

gustatory: gus'ta-to-rB; gtis'ta-to-ry^; not gus-te'to-n^ [Pert, to the sense 
of taste]. 

Gustavus; gus-teVks^ ; ^s-ta'vhs- [A masculine personal name]. D. 
Gustaaf: nus'taf^; Hps'tat-; F. Gustave: gus"tav'i; gus'‘'tav' 2 ; g, Gustav; gus'tafi; 
gys'tafs; It., Sp. Gustavo: gus-taVo^; gys-ta'voS; Sw\ Gustaf: gus''tafi; gys'taf*. 

Gutenberg: gut'en-burg^ or (Ger.) gti'ten-berH^; gut'Sn-berg^ or (Ger.) 

gu'tSn-bSrn^ [Ger. printer (1397-1468)]. [throat], 

guttural: gnt'or-aP; ght'tir-aP; not gxjt'rdP [A sound produced in the 
Guy: gedS* gy^ [A masculine personal name]. Guido; Dan., It., Sw. 

gwi'doi; gwu'do2; D., Ger. g^do^-; gi'do^; Sp. gi'dio^; gl'tho^; Fr. Guy; gl^; gys. 
Guyandot: goi'an-det^; gy'an-dSt^ [River and village in W. Ya.]. 

Guyon^; goi'an^; gy'on^ [In Spenser’s Faery Queene, a knight, the per- 
sonifi-cation of Temperance]. 

Guyon^: gy"6h’2 [Fr. mystic (1648-1717)]. [(1843- )]. 

Guyot: gy'^o'^ [1. Swiss geographer (1807-84). 2. Fr. author 

Guzman (de): de gufh-mdn^^j de guth-man'- [Sp. warrior (1258-1309)]. 
Gwendolen: gwen'do-len^; gw^n'do-lSn^ [A feminine personal name]. 
Gwyneth: gwin^eth^; gwyn'Sth^ [A feminine personal name]. 

gyascutus: gai^ds-kiuTus^; gy^as-euTtis^. C. jai-as-kiuTus^ [1. An im- 
aginary quadruped of gigantic size. 2. [G-] A genus of beetles of western North 
America]. 

Gye: joi^; gy^ [Eng. impresario (1809-78)]. 

Gyges: goi'jizS* gy'^eg^ [In Gr. myth, one of the giants killed by Hercules], 
gymkhana: jim-kd'na^; gym-ka'na^ [An Anglo=Indian athletic meeting]. 

gymnasium: jim-ne'zi-um^ or jim-ne'sium^; gjfm-na'gi-tim® or -g;^m-na'- 
zhiiims. Of modern dictionaries Wr. alone indicates the second pronunciation re- 
corded above, but this is noted as indicated by Walker without date. The word is 
not noted in any of the editions of Walker (from 1791 to 1834) available to the 
writer. By Jameson (1827), gim-ne'^-um^; Knowles (1835), jim-nes'yemi; Smart 
(1^0), jim-naz'i-umi; Davis (1830), jim-ne'zi-umi [ 1 . A place for athletic exercise. 
2, A classical school]. 


2: wolf, dft; book, bdSt; full, rijle, ciire, bfilt, bttm; 6il, bfty; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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habitue 
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1: ortistic, firt; fat, fSre; fast; get, pr^y; hit, police; obey, go; net, §r; full, rfile; but, bOm; 


gymnastic; jim-nas'tik^; gjirm-nSs — ^the pronunciation indicated by 

modern dictionaries and by the earlier lexicographers from Sheridan (1780) to our 
own time. But Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), and Jameson (1827) indicated gim-nas'- 
tikb which Savage (1834) recommended, pronouncing jim-nas'tiki a vulgarism. 

In this word Iffymnastic] and its relatives we not infrequently hear the ff hard, as in 
Gimlet, for this learned reason, because they are derived from the Greek. For the very 
same reason we ought to pronounce the g In Genesis, Geography, Geometry, hard; . . . there 
can he no doubt, however, of the absurdity of so doing, and of the necessity of curbing 
such a usage as much as possible. Walker CrUical Pronouncing Diciionary s. v. [1791]. 

gymnosophist: jim-nes'o-fist^; ^m-nSs'o-ffst^ [Hindu hermit], 
gynarchy; jin'ar-kiS Standard, C., E., W., & TFr., or jai'nar-kih If.; gjfn'- 

ar-cy2 or gy'nar-cyS; I. & St. jin'ar-kii; Jameson (1827) and Ivnowles (1835), gin'er-hii 
[Government by women]. 

gyneeenm: jinVsI'umb Standard & TF., or j(ii''m-sl'um^, Jf 

or ^'^ne-ge'um^; C. ji-ni'si-nmi; E. gin-Fsi-umi; J. jin-rsi-umi; Wr. ji-ni'^Humi [.A. 
house or an apartment set aside for women]. 

gynecology: jinVkel'o-ji^, Standard & TF., or jai'^m-koFo-jih M.) gynV 

e61'o-^2 or ^'ne-cSl'o-gyS; C., St., & Wr. jin-e-koPo-jii ; B. goin-i-kel'a-jii; I. jin-i- 
kePe-jii [The branch of medicine that treats of women’s diseases]. 

gynobase: jin'o-besb' ^nVbas^, Standard, €., St., & IF.; .S. gin'u-besi; 

I. jin'o-besi; M. join'o-bSsi; TFr. joi'no-bes^. 

gynophore: jin'o-for^; gj-n'o-for^, Standard, C., & TF.; E. gin'u-for^; I. 
jin'o-fopi; M. join'o-fori; St, jin'o-for'i; TTr. jin'e-fori [A plant-stalk which supports 
an ovary]. 


gypsum: jip'sumi; [A mineral used in dressing soils]. 

gyrate: joi'retb* gy^rat^ [Torotate]. — gyration: jai-re'^en^; ^-ra'shon®. 
Compare gyrate. — gyratory: joi'ra-to-rii; gy'ra-to-ry^. 

gyropelorus; jai'''ro-pi-lo'rus^; |y"ro-pe-l6'rtis2 [An instrument which re- 

Iieats the reading of a ship’s compass of special form], 
gyroscope: jai'ro-skop^; gy'ro-scop^ [An instrument that illustrates the 

dynamics of rotating bodies]. 


gyve: jaiv^; the accepted modern pronunciation and that indicated 
by Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Elphinstone (178G), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Pulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craiir 
(1849). By Sheridan (1780), Scott (1797), Enfield (1807), and Ivnowles (1835) 
noted goivk ’ 

Dr. Bradley points out (“New Eng. Diet.,” vol. iv, p. 532, Oxford, 1901) that the 
alliteration in hi. E. poetry shows that the word was originally pronounced with 
initial g (hard), and from the spelling guive used as lately as 1704 (Joseph Pitts, “An 
Aceoimt of the . . , Mahometans,” ch. viii, p. 115), it would appear that this pro- 
nunciation continued till the 18th century. He states that the prevailing pronuncia- 
tion is due to misinterpretation of the graphic form of the word. 


H 

h: edh^; ' ach®. In Enghsh this letter is little else than an aspiration before 

the vowel that follows it. In this book it is used in two forms: (1) as a single letter 
always represented by h in common spelling; (2) as a small capital h when used to 
indicate foreign forms of rough breathing. See Introductory, p, xxx, section 7. 

In the Early English there was confusion about the h in French words among 
the Anglo-Saxons, and in all words among the Normans, which has not been cleared 


2: ai>e, fSt, fSre, ikat, wh^t, all; me, get, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; I=e; i=g; g6, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iii = feiid; (fhin; go; J) = ^ng; €hin, tiiis. 


up in the Cockney dialect, and has affected a few words in the standard speech. 
The failure to pronounce the aspirate is not exclusively a peculiarity of the Cockney, 
even tho his enunciation in other respects has been characterized as somewhat re- 
sembling “the crow of a cock and the neigh of a horse.” H is one of the most fuga- 
cious of sounds. In Old French it was generally neglected, and in most modem 
French words it is not pronounced. In the dialect of Zealand, Flanders, and North 
Brabant Dr. Murray states that it is employed only to avoid hiatus and to impart 
emphasis (“New Eng. Diet.,” vol. v, s. v., Oxford, 1901). In English (1) initial h 
is silent in many words, as in heir, honest, honor, hour, etc. It is silent also (2) after 
the letter r, as in catarrh, myrrh, rhapsody, rhetoric, rhinoceros, rhubarb, etc.; (3) 
when preceded by a vowel, as in ah! hah! oh! (4) when medial, as in shepherd and 
in certain English proper names, as in Balham, Chatham, Clapham, Durham, etc.; 
and (5) in England, generally when preceded by w, as in such words as while, when, 
whet, where, which are uniformly pronounced wile, wen, wet, wear. Formerly, the 
initial h of certain other words, as herb, history, hostler, hospital, humble, humor, was 
not pronounced, but the letter has returned to favor and is now heard in these words. 

Haahashtari: he"e“ha^'ta-rai^; ha'VhSsh'ta-ri^ [Bible]. 

Haakon: he'kon^; ho'kon^ [King of Norway (b. 1872; elected 1905)]. 

Haammona^i: ha-am'o-nai^; ha-S-rn'o-m^ [Apocrypha]. — Habacuc: hab- 
a-kuk^: hab'a-ctica [Douai Bible]. — Habaiah: he-be'ya^ or he-boi'ei; ha-ba'ya® or 
ha-bi'a® [Bible]. — Habakkuk: ha-bak'uk^ or hab^a-kuk^‘ ha-bS,k'iik2 or hS-b'a-kiils? 
[Bible]. — Habazinlah: hab'^e-zi-ncti'a^; hab'^a-zi-ni'a® [Bible (R. V.)]. — Habax- 
zinian: hab^'a-zi-nai'aM hS-b'^a-zi-nl'a* [Bible (R. V.)]. — Habbaciic: hab'^a-kuk^i 
hS,b'a-cfic2. Same as Habakkuk. 

habeas corpus [L.]: he'bi-as ker'pus^* ha'be-as cor'ptis^ [In law, a writ 

requiring the production of a person before a court]. 

haberdine: hab'er-din^; h^b'er-din^. Perry (1777), Walker (1806), 

Jameson (1827), and Worcester (1859), hab-ar-din'i; Smart (1840), haVar-din^. 
Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), and Ash (1775) stressed the first syllable [Dried 
salt cod]. 

habergeon: hab'er-jen^, Standard, M,, &W., or he-bOT'jen^; hS-b'er-gon^ 

or ha-bgr'gon2. c. (haubergeon), he'bur-jani; E. ha-bur^juni; I. ha-bur' jl-eni; 
St. hab'ur-juni; Wr. ha-bur'ji-ani. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), and Smart (1840) 
stressed the first syllable; Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (iS06), 
Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) stressed the second [Armor for the neck and 
breast]. 

Habia: he'bi-6^; ha'bi-a^ [Douai Bible], 
habit: hab'it^; h&b'it^ [A regular mode of action]. 

We know from Palsgrave [1530] that In the 16th century the h of habit and hdbUaZion was 
not sounded. T. R. Lounsbury, Standard of Pronunciation in Eng, ch. li, p. 198. [H. '04.1 

habitant [Ft.]: d"bi"tdfi'i; a^bi^^tan'® [A small rural proprietor], 
habitat: hab'i-tat^; hab'i-tat^ [The region of abode, as of an animal]. 

habitation: hab'Vte'^an^; hS-b^i-ta'shon^. Formerly the h was silent. 

See quotation. [A place of abode,] 

“Babitadon In whiche h Is written and not sounded with us. Palsgrave 1530, p. 17.** 
Quoted from James A. H. Murray New English Dictionary vol. v, p. 6. [Oxford, 1901.1 

habitual: ha-bit'yu-eP; ha-blt'yi;i-aP. Sometimes, colloquially, ha-bidh'- 

u-sU [Done as if by habit]. 

habitue [Fr.]: ha-bit'^u-e' or (Fr.) d"Bi*'tu*'e'^; ha-blt^tj-e' or {Fr.) a'^bi'^tu^e'*. 

Sometimes, colloquially, h8-bidh"u-e'i [A frequenter]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, rule, eftre, bht, bhm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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Habor: he'ber^; ha'bbr^ [Bible]. — Habsanias: hab'^se-noi'es^; hab'^sa-ni'- 
as2 fDouai Bible].— Hacaliah: hak"s-lai''a^; hae^'a-li'a^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Hacel- 
daixia: he-sekde-mai; ha-gel'da-ma® [Douai Bible]. — Hacbaliah: hak"9-lai'di; 
hS-o^a-lI'a- [Bible], — Hachamoni: ha-kam'o-naii; ha-e3,ni'o-m2 [Douai Bible] — 
Hachelai: hak'^i-le'ai^; hac"e-la'i2 [Douai Bible]. — Hachila: hs-kai'lei; ha-ci'la^ 
[Douai Bible]. — Blachilah: ha-kai^ldi; ha-ei'las [Bible]. — Hachmoni; hak'mo-noii 
or hak-mo'naii; h§,c'mo-iiI2 or hS,€-mo'm2 [Bible]. — Hachmonite: hak''mo-naiti; 
h^e^mo-nits [Bible]. 

hacienda [Sp.^Am.]: ha^si-en'da^ or {Sp.) a"fbi-eii'da^; ha^gi-Sn'da^ or 
(Sp.) a"thi-gn'da2. C. as-i-en'da^; E. ha-fhi-en^dai; I. d-thl-en'da^; M. os-i-en'doi; 
W. d-syen'dd (the pronunciation heard in Spanish America, where c before e or i is 
pronounced by s) ; TFr. hd-£hi-en''dai [A landed estate]. 

hack, hack'le, back'ney, had, had'dock: In all these words pronounce 

the a as in “fat.” See A. 

Hacnpha: he-ku'fe^; ha-cu'fa^ [Douai Bible]. — Hadad: he'dad^; ha'dM^ 
[Bible]. — B[adad«ezer: had^’adn'zar^; h3.d"^d«e'zer2 [Bible]. — Hadad ^rimmoii: he'^- 
dad=*rim'sai; ha"dS,d‘'rfm'on2 [Bibleh — Hadaia: had"i-al''ai; hS-d'^a-i'a^ [Douai Bible], 
— Hadar; he'dari; ha'dar^ [Bible]. — Hadarezer: had^'er-i^zeri; had^ar-e'zers [Bi- 
ble]. — Hadasfaah: he-da^'dM ha-d^sh'^a^ [Bible]. — Hadassah: ha-das'd^; ha-dSs'a® 
[Bible]. — Hadattah: ha-dat'di; ha-d&Va* [Bible]. 

Haden: he'den^j ha'dSn^ [Eng. etcher (1818-1910)]. 

Hadersleben: hd'dars-len>enb' ha'ders-le"bSn2 [Pros. town]. 

Hades: he'diz^; ha'd^^ [Bible]. — Hadld: he'didS* ha'did^ [Bible]. 
Hading: dMah'^; frequently mispronounced, he'dig^ [Stage 

name of Jeanne Tr4fouret, Fr. actress (1859- )]. 

Hadith: had'ith^; had'ith^ [Mohammedan traditional law], 
hadji: haj'P; hadj'i^ [A Mohammedan pilgrim who has been to Mecca]. 
Hadlai: had'li-oi^; hSld'la-i^ [Bible], — Hadoram; ha-do'rem^; ha-do'ram® 
[Bible]. — Hadrach: had'rak^; hM'rS-c^ [Bible], 

Hadrian: he'dri-an^; ha^dri-an^ [Rom. emperor (117-138)]. 

Hadriel; he'dri-eP; ha'dri-Sl- [Douai Bible]. 

hsecceity: hek-si'i-ti^; hSc-ge'i-ty^ [A term in ancient philosophy]. 

Haeckel: hek'eP or (Ger,) ha'kl^; hSk'SP or, (Ger.) h^'kl^ [Ger. biologist 

(1834- )]. 

Haelen: hdlen^; halSn^ [Belg. village], 

haema- (prefix): hem'a-^; hSm'a-^ Standard & C.\ E.j M., St., W., & 

Wr. hi'me-^ [From Gr, al/*a, blood: combining form in zoological and botanical names]. 
See also hema-, hemo-. 

haemo- (prefix): hem'o-^; hSm'o-^, Standard &C.;E. hi'mo-^; M., St., 
& W. hl'mo-i. See hemo-. 

haft: haft^ haft^ [A handle], — ^hag: hag^, hS-g^. See A. [An ugly, 

malicious old woman], 

Hagah: he'gab^; ha'gS-b^ [Bible]. — ^Hagaba: hag'a-be^; hagVba^ [Bible]. 

— Hagabah: hag'a-bdi; h§,g'a-ba2 [Bible].— Hagar: he'gar^; ha'gar^ [Bible].— Ha- 
garenes: hg-^ger-inz^; ha'gar-€n§2 [Bible], — Hagerite: he^gdr-ciiti; ha'gSr-It^ [Bible]. 
— Haggai: hag^i-aii; hS,g'a-i2 [Bible]. 


2: art, ftpe, f&t, fSre, fast, wh^t, all; me, gSt, pr§y, f®m; hit, ice; i=§; I=§; g6, n6t, 6r, wdn. 
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Habor 

Halak 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = fewd; chin; go; rj = sin^; thin, ttiis. 


Haggard: hag'ard^; hag'ard- [Eng. novelist (1856-1925)]. 

Haggedolim: hag'i-do-lim^; hag'e-do-Hm^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Haggeri: 
hag'i-raii; hS.g'e-rI2 [Bible], — Haggi: hag'oiJ-; hig'is [Bible], — Haggia: ho-gai's^; 
ha-gi'a2 [Bibl^— Blaggiah: ha-gai'a^; ha-gl'a^ [Bibl^. — Haggites: hag'aits^; hSt'- 
Its2 [Bible], — Haggi th: hag'i£h‘; hag'ith^ [Bible], — Hagia: he'gi-ai; ha'gi-a^ [Apoc- 
rypha], [ernment by priests or clergy]. 

hagiarcby: be'ii-dr"ki^ or iiag'i-dr"ki^; ha'gi-ar"€y2 or hag'i-ar^ey^ [Gov- 
hagiocracy: he^ji-ekTe-si^ ; ba^gi-SeTa-gy^, Standard] C., & Wr, he-ji- 

ek're-si^; E. & AT. hag-i-©k'ra-sii; TF. hag'l-ek''re-sii [Government by priests or 
clergy]. [ment]. 

Hagiographa: he"ji-eg'r8-f3^; lia''gi-6g'ra-fa- [A division of the Old Testa- 
hagiographer: he"ii- 0 g'r 8 -f 0 r^; ha'^gi-SgTa-fer-. Barclay (1774), Jame' 

son (.1827), and Reid (1844), hag-i-eg'rd-farr [A writer of sacred ’sv'jrds], 

hagiography: he"ii-0gT8-fii; ha'^gi-hgTa-fy^, Standard, C., & TFr. he- 

ji-eg'ra-fii; E. & M. hag-i-ag'ra-fi^; St. hag'i-eg'ra-fi^ ; W. hag"i-eg'ra-fir [Sacred 
writings], 

Hagri: hag'rai^; hag'rl^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Hagrites: hag'roits^; hag'rlts^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Hague (The): heg^; hag^ [Capital of Netherlands]. 

hassha: ha'^hd'''^; ha'^ha''^, Standard, I,, Sheridan (1784), and Elnowles 
(1835); C., TF., TFr,, Maunder (1830), and Smart (1840), ha'-ha'^ [A sunken fence]. 

Hai: he'oi^; -ha'i^ [Bible]. 

Haidee: hai-di'^; hi-de'- [A Greek maiden in Byron’s ‘‘Don Juan”] 

Haigh: heg^; hag^ [A Scottish family name]. 

hail: heP; haU— ?zoi the diphthongal soirnd of n't as in “aisle” frequently 
heard in London and its vicinity. See I. 

Hainan: hai ‘'non' hi'^nan'^ [Island off China], 
hair: har^; h^r^; not he^yerh Compare hare. 

Haiti: he'ti^; ha'ti^ [West^^Indian island]. 

Hajehudijah: he^ji-hiu'di-jd^; ha^ji-hu'di-ja^ [Bible (R. V., margin)], 
hake: hek^; hak^ [An Am. foods=fish]. [Bible]. 

Hakkatan: hak'8-tan^; hS,k'a-tS,n2 [Bible]. — ^Hakkoz: hak'ez^; hS.k'6z^ 
Hakluyt: hak'lut^; h^k'lut^ [Eng. historian (1553-1616)]. 

Hakupha: hs-kiu'fe^; ha-ku'fa^ [Bible]. 

Halaa: hal'i-e^* hS,l'a-a^ [Douai Bible], 

halacha: ha-ld'ks^ or he-lak'a^; ha-la'ea® or ha-lSi^'a®. C. ha-lak'e^; 
ha-ld'kdi [Jewish traditional law]. 

Halah: he'ld^; ha'la^ [Bible]. 

Halak: he'lak^; hadS-k^ [Bible]. 

2: wQlf, dp; bdbk, bd&t; full, rple, ciire, biit, bftm; dil, bdy; go, j:em; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, btim; 


halberd: harbsrd^; hal'berd^, Standard, C,, E., M., St., W., Jameson, & 

Smart; I. hel'burdi; TTr. hel'bardi — the pronunciation indicated also by Perry 
(1777), SWidan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), and 
Knowles US35) [A pike and battle-ax used as a weapon]. 

halcyon: hal'si-en^; Ml'gy-on^, Standard, C., E., M., &cW.’, I. & St. baF- 

si-en^; TFr. hal'g'hi-eni. Perrj' (1777), Jones (1798), and Smart (1840) indicated 
the first; Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), and Jameson 
(1827) noted the third, while Sheridan (1780), Knowles (1835), and Craig (1849) 
recorded haPsTieni [The kingfisher]. 

Halcyone: bal-soi'o-mi; hal-^y'o-ne-. Same as Alcyone. 

Haldane: hel'den^; hal'dan^; not haFden^ [Brit, statesman (1856-1928)]. 

Haldeman: bel'da-msn^; hal'de-man^; not lial'da-man^ [Am. philologist 

( 1812 - 80 )]. 

Hal^vy: d"le"vl'b* a^le^vy'^ [1. Fr. composer (1799-1862). Fr. dram- 

atist (1834-1908)]. 

half: haf^; haf^— the I is silent, but some speakers still persist in pro- 
nouncing it and succeed in making themselves ridiculous when they do so. See 
ABK, CALF, and CONDEMN, [One of two equal parts into which something is divided], 

halfpenny: he'pen-F; ha'pSn-y^, M., W., & TFr.; Standard haf'pen"i^, 

hS'pen"!!, or hap'an-ii; hM''pSn''y2, ha'pSn'^yS, or h&p'en-y*; C. haf'pen"ii; E. haf pen'll!; 
St. hd'pfin-ii. The popular pronunication of this word is now generally accepted as 
correct, and why not since it has been in use now nearly two centuries? Fenning 
(1760) noted: ''Ha'lfpenny, s. [pronounced ka'pe-ny, plural halfpence, pronounced 
ha'pence^ and this pronunciation was indicated by Sheridan (1780) and Walker 
(1797), who bewailed the fact that “this word is not only deprived of half its sound, 
but even what is left is grossly corrupted,” and added “sounding the a as in half is 
provincial and rustic”; by Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805), 
Enfield (1809), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and by Craig (1849). 
Knowles (1835), Noah Webster (1828), and Goodrich (1847) noted hap'pen-mi or 
hdf'pen-mk 

halfpenny^* worth: he^perfh^; ha'porth^ — sl contraction Qia'porth) which 
has been in use in English speech and literature since 1631 and which is surely en- 
titled to acceptance as good English, inasmuch as it is seldom or never pronoimced 
h:^'pen-i-wur£h^^ in Great Britain. 

Halhul: hahhuF; h^l'hiiF [Bible]. — Hali: heloib* ha'li^ [Bible]. 

halibut: hal'i-but^ or heFi-bnt^; hSl'i-btit^ or haFi-bht^. E., I., M., St., <fe 
W. (1909) indicate the first; Standard, C., W. (1890-1908), & Wr. note the second, 
which was favored by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835). The first was supported by 
Perry (1805), Smart (1857), Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864). 

Halicarnassus: haF'i-kor-nas'us^; hSl"i-car-nas'iis2 [Gty in Asia Minor]. 

haliography : har'i-eg'ra-fi^ or he'li-eg'ra-fi^; hS-l'l-dg'ra-fy^ or ha'^li-Sg'ra- 

fy2 [A description of the sea]. 

halite: hal'ait^ or heloit^; hS-Fit^ or ha'ht^ [Rock salt]. 

hall: heF; haP [A large building used as a residence or official head- 

quarters]. 

Hali§: haFe^; haFe® OFr. physician (1754-1822)]. 

halleluiah, hallelujah: halVlu'ye^; halVlu'ya^ [Heb., praise ye the 

Lrord (Jehovah)]. 


2: art, ipe, fSt, f&re, f^st, wh^t, all; m6, gSt, prgy, fSrn; hit, Ice; i=g; !=>§; g6, n6t, 6r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


halberd 

hand 


1; a = final; i = habit; aisle; an = out; ©il; iii = feud; <5hiii; go; g = sing; fhin, this. 


hallo: ha-lo'^; ha-l 5'2 [An exclamation to attract attention]. Compare 

HALO. 

Halloesh: he-lo'e^^; ha-lo'^sh- [Douai Bible]. 

Hallohesh: ha-lo'he^^; ha-lo'hSsh.^ [Bible]. 

hallucination: ha-liu"si-ne'Sh 0 ni; hS,-lu" 5 i-na'slion 2 . E. & St. ha-lu-sin- 

[A mistaken notion; delusion]. 

halo: he'lob* ba'lo^. Compare hallo [A circle of light around the head of 

a sacred personage], 

Halohesh: ha-lo'he^^; ha-lo'hSsh^. Same as Hallohesh. 

halotrichite: he-let'n-kait^ or hal'Vtrai^koit^; ha-lSUrLcit^ or har'o-tn'- 

cit^ [An iromaluminum sulfate]. 

Halsbury: helz'bar-i^; h^g'ber-y^; not halsTar^P [Eng. earldom]. 

Halsey: hel'si^; hal'sy^; not hdksi^ [Am. author (1851-1919)]. 

halt: helt^; halt^; not hdlt^ [1. Cessation of movement; as, the halt of 
troops. 3, Lameness]. 

haluka: Ha-lu'ka^; Ha-lp'ka^ [A Jewish bequest]. Spelt also chalhha, 

but pronounced in the same way]. 

halve: hav^; hav^. See ask: [To divide into two equal parts]. 

Halys: he'hs^; ha'lys® [River in Asia Minor]. 

Ham: ham^; hto^ [Bible]. — Haman: he'men^; 'ha'man^ [Bible]. — Ha- 
math: he'mafhi; ha'mSths [Bible]. — Hamathite: he'mafh-ait^; h.a'm§,th-It® [Bi- 
ble].— Hamathszohah: hg'ma€h«' 26 'bdi; ha'm3,th*z6'ba2 [Bible]. 

Hamllcar: ha-mil'kor^* ha-mil' car^ [Carthaginian general ( -229 B.C.); 

father of Hannibal], 

Hamltal: ham'i-taP; harn'i-tS-P [Bible (R. V., margin)]. — Hammahs» 
lekoth: ham''a*ll'ko€hi; ham'^S.de'kbth^ [Bible]. — Haiumath: ham'^ethi; hS.m'aths 
[Bible].— Hammeah; hamh-di; hSm'e-as [Bible (R. V.)]. — Hammedatha: ham'^- 
i-dg'thai; h&m'^e-da'thas [Bible]. — Hammelech: hamh-leki; h^-rn'e-lSe^ [Bible].— 
Hammelzar: ha-mel'zari; hS,-mSl'zar2 [Bible (R. V., margin)]. — Hammiphkad: 
ha-mif'kadi; hS.-nfif'kS-ds [Bible (R. V.)].— Hammalecheth: ha-melh-ke€hi or 
ham'^o-li'ke^^; hS,-m5re-eSth2 or hS.m'^o-le'cSth^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Hammon: 
ham'ani; hSm'on^ [Bible].— Haramothsdor: ham'efh-der^i or ham^ofh^dei^i; 
hS,m'6th«'d6r"2 or hS,m' 6 th»ddr "2 [Bible]. — Hammuel: ham'iu-eP; hSm'yu-&12 [Bible 
(R. V.)].— Hamonah: he-mo'nci-; ha-mo'nas [Bible].— Hamonsgog: he'mon*geg^i ; 
ha'm6n-»g6g"2 [Bible]. — Hamer: he'mori; ha'mbr^ [Bible], — Hamran: ham'reni; 
hS-m^ran* [Bible (R.V.)].— Bkimuel: ham'yu-eli or he-miu'eP ; h&m'ya-^P or ha-mu'gl* 
[Bible]. — Hamul: he^muP; ha'miiP [Bible], — Hamulites: he'mul-oits^ ; ha'mul-Its® 
[Bible]. — Hamutal: ha-mu'taP; ha-mu,'tS.l2 [Bible]. — Hanameel: han'a-mib or ha- 
namh-eP; ha,n'a-mgp or ha-n&m'e-61* [Bible].— Hanamet: han'e-meti; ha,a'a-m€t* 
[Bible (R. V,)]. — Hanan: he'neni; ha'nan^ [Bibl^. — Bkinaneel: han'e-niP or ha- 
nan'i-eP; hS-a'a-nSP or ha-r^n'e-SP [Bible].— Hananel: han'e-neP ; hg,n^a-nSP 

g ible (R. V.)]. — Hanani; ha-ne'naii; ha-na^ni* [Bible], — Hananla: han'''a-nai' 8 i; 

n'^a-ni'a* [Douai Bible].— Hananiah: han"a-nai'ai; hS.n'^a-ni'a^ [Bible].— Han- 
athon: han'a-theni; hS.n''a-th6n2 [Douai Bible]. 

hand: hand^; hSnd^. When this word is used as the fiLrst element of a 

compound word, as in hand^hcdl, hand-barrow, hand-bill, hand*hook, handcuff, hand- 
ful, etc., there is a tendency to drop the d, which should be discouraged. The letter 
should always be carefully pronounced- But see handkerchief and HANnsoME. 


g: wQlf, dft; book, bdftt; full, rule, ettre, bdt, bdm; 611, b6y; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 
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1; artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, g5; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 
Handel; han'deP or {Ger.) hen'deP; han'd^^ or {Ger.) hSn'dSP [Ger.^Eng. 

composer (1G85-1759J]. ° 


Hanau: hd'nau^; ha'nou^ [Prus. town]. 

handkerchief: haq'kor-dliifS* han'ker-chif2, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr.: 

E. hand'kur-elufi; /. hand'kur-ehifi; St. han'kur-chifi. The le in this word once pro- 
nounced as in "'chief,'" belief, brief, fief, grief, etc., is now weakened to i, as in “habit.” 

handsome: han'sain^; Ma'som^; I. & St hand'sumk 

In English usage the d is usually silent; Dr. Murray indicates it above the line 
han 'sum^ to show that it is v’anishing. In American speech it is always silent 
but in Scottish it is commonly pronounced. 

Hanes: he'niz^; ha'neg^ [Bible]. 

hang: haq^; hSlng^. See Introductory, pp. xix-xx. 

hangar [Fr.]: hah^gar'^or {Anglice) hdg'gdr^'i; han^gar'^or (Anglice) han'- 
gar"2. Altho h is silent in most Fr. words it is aspirated in this word. Frequently 
heard, han'gox"^ [A shelter or shed]. 


hanger: haq'ar^* h^ng'er^; 7 iot haq'gurk See Introductory, pp. xix-xx. 
hanging; haq'iq^; h^g'ing-; not haij'ink 
Haniel: han'i-eP; Mn^i-SP [Bible]. 

Hannah: han'd^ or han'a^; Mn'a® or han'a® [Bible]. 

Hannathon: han'e-tbon^; hSn'a-thbn^ [Bible]. 


Hannibal: han'i-baP; Mn'i-baP [A masculine personal name]. F. 

bol'i; a"ni"bal' 2 ; It. Annibale: an-ni'ba-le^; an-ni'ba-lgS; gp. Anibal: a-ni'baP- 
a-ni'bal2. 


Hanniel: han^-eP; banl-SP PBible]. 

Hanoch: he'nek^; ha'nbc^ [Bible]. 

Hanochltes: he'nek-oits^; ba'nSc-its^ [Bible]. 

Hansa: ban's 9^; ban'sa^ [In Hindu mytb, the ‘Wan of eternity”], 
hanse: bans^; biins^. M. gives ban'za^ as alternative [A confederacy of 

merchants or of commercial towns], 

Hanukka: Hd'nu-ka^; na'nu-ka^ [A Jewish festival]. Spelt also Chanuca 

but pronounced the same way. 

Hanun: be'ntm^; ba'nbn^ [Bible]. — Hapharalm: baf"9-re'uni; baf^a- 
ra'im^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Haphraim: haf-re'im^; h^f-ra'im® [Bible]. — Ekiphsiba; 
haFsi-bsi; hS-Fsi-baS [Douai Bible].— Happizzez: hap'i-zezi; hSp'i-zgzs [Bible 
lit. V.)]. 

Hapsbnrg: bapslDurg or {Ger.) baps'buTH^j b^ps'btirg or {Ger.) baps'byrn^ 
[Ancient Austrian imperial family], 

Hara: he'ra^; ba'ra^ [Bible]. 

Haradah: ba-re'da^ or bar'a-da^; ba-ra'da^ or bS-r'a-da^ [Bible]. 

haraskiri [Jap.]: ba'ra^ki'ri^; ba'ra=ki'ri^ [A method of suicide]. Some- 
times erroneously hari»kari. 

Haran: be'ran^; ba'ran^ [Bible]. 

harangue: ha-raQ'^; ba-r^ng'^ [A public address, usually a tirade]. 


2: art, ape, f§,t, fare, filst, w’kat, all; me, gfit, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I=e; go, not, 6r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Handel 

Harold 


1:3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iii = feud; <?hin; go; 0 = sing; €hin, this. 


Hararlte; he'ra-rait^; haTa-rit^ [Bible]. 

harass: har'as^; h^'as- [To trouble or vex with cares, etc]. 

harbinger: har'bin-j er^ ; hax'bin-ger^; not hor'birj-ar^— the ^ as in ‘‘gem,” 

not as in “go” [A forerunner]. 

Harhona: hor-bo'ne^; har-bo'na^ [Bible]. 

Harbonah: hor-bo'nd^; har-bo'na^ [Bible]. [for ships] 

harbor: har'bsr^ ; har'bor^; not hdr'ber^. See 0 [A port or place of shelter 
Hardcastle (Kate) : hard'kas-P ; hard'e^-P [The heroine of Goldsmith’s 

“She Stoops to Couquer”]. See ask. 

Hardinge: hdr'diQ^; har'ding^ [Eng. general (1785-1856)]. 
hare: har^; har^. Compare hair [A rabbit=like quadruped]. 

harem: he'rem^; ha'rSm^. M. har'emk C. & Wr. note hdTem^ as alter- 
native, which was preferred by Jameson (1S27) and Craig (1S49). By Smart ( 1S57> and 
Cooley (1863) ha'rem^ — the a as in “fare”; by Dr, Thomas r. Hughe^ (“Diet, 
of Islam,” 1SS5) ha'rum or ha'reem [An apartment assigned to the female members 
of a family in l^Iohammedan countries]. 

Ha-ram', with the accent on the last syllable. Is the form affected by some modern writ- 
ers; but the other Is the long-established English adaptation. 

Smaet Pronouncing Dictionary of the Emlish Language s. v. [London, 1857.} 

Hareph: he'ref^; ha'rSf^ [Bible]. — Hareth: heTefhb' haTSth^ [Bible]. — 

Harhas: hor'has^; hS,r'has2 [Bible]. — Harhur: har'huri; har'htirs [Bible]. 

haricot [Fr.]: harh-ko^ or (Fr.) hd^rUko'^; hdr'i-eo- or (Fr,) ha'Ti^-eo’^; not 
ar"i"k6'i. Contrary to the general rule, the h in this word is aspirated [ 1 . A ragout 
of meat and beans. 3. A French bean]. 

Harim: he'nm^; ha'rim^ [Bible]. 

Hariph: heTif^; ha’rif^ [Bible]. 

Harlech: harden^; harlSH^ [Welsh town]. 

Harleian: hdr'h-an^; harle-an^ [Belonging to Robert and Edward Harley 

(1660-1741), who founded a collection of manuscripts and books in the British Mu- 
seum, London]. 

harlequin: hdr'h-kwin^ or hdr'h-kin^; harde-kwln^ or harle-kfn^. Of the 

modern dictionaries the Century and Worcester alone prefer the second, which was 
indicated by Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & 
Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849). 
By Johnson (1755) and Fenning (1760) qu is described as pronounced not unlike 
cir excepting in quoit, and judging from this they indicate hdr'le-kwinb which is the 
pronunciation noted also by Perry (1777). [A character in It. comedy and Eng. 
pantomime]. 

HarsfMagedou: hdr'^*=m8-ged^8n^; har'^sma-gSd'cn^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Har- 
mon: hdr'manB harimon^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Harnapher: hdr'na-ferB htr'na-fer® 
[Douai Bible]. — Harnepher: hdr'ni-fari or har-nlTarB har'ne-fer^ or har-ne'fer* 
[Bible], — Harod: he^'rod^; ha'rSd* [Bible]. — Harodi: ha-ro'daii; ha-rd'dl^ [Douai 
Bible]. — BEarodite: he'red-oitJ-; ha'rdd-It® [Bible]. — Haroeh: ha-rd'e^; ha-ro'S® 
[Bible]. 

Harold: har'eld^; har'old^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. Harald: 
hd'raldB ha'rald^; D. Herold: he'rolt^; he'rolts; F. Harold: a'^rold'B a^'rold'*; It. 
Araldo: a-rdl''doi; a-rai'do®; L. Haroldus: ha-rePdusL* ha-rSFdus®. 


2; wqlf^ dfi; bdbk, bdot; full, rqle, cflre, bht, bhrn; Oil, b6y; go, ^em; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rflle; but, btirn; 

Haroznaph: ii&-ro^mafi; ha-ro'maf^ [Douai Bible]. — Harorite: he'ro- 

rait^; ha'ro-rit“ [Bibiel. — Haroseth: iis-r5‘'sefhi; ha-ro'seth^ [Douai Bible]. — Ha- 
rosheth; he-r6''she€hi; ha-ro'shSxh^ [Bible]. 

harquebus: bar'kwi-bus^; Mr'kwe'btis^ [Harqiiehuze, A band Gun. 

Bkllokajk, “An English Expositor,” London, 1016 ]. — barquebusier: hdr^kwi-bus- 
Ir'i; har"kwe-bus-er'2. 

harrier: barVer^; b^'i-er^ [A breed of small bound used in bunting bares]. 

Harriet: barb-et^; b^r'i-St^ [A feminine personal name]. Variant forms 

Harriot) Harriott, but pronounced the same way. 

Harsha: bor'sba^; bar'sba^ [Bible]. 

Harsith: bdr'sifb^; bar'sitb^ [Bible (R. V.)]. ^ 42 )] 

Harthacnut : hdr"£ba“knut'i ; bar'^tba-enut'^ [Dan. king of England (lOlS?- 

Harum: be'rum*- or bar'um^; ba'riim^ or bdr'iim^ [Bible]. 

Harumaph: be-ru'mafi; ba-rii'mSf^ [Bible]. 

Haroun:«al:0Jlaschid, Haruni^al^sRaschid: ba-run'=al'ra'^dS' ba-ryn'^j 
al'^ra^shids [tiaracen calif (765-S09)]. 

Harupbite: ba-ru'fait^; ba-rii'fit^ [Bible]. 

harusper: bo-rus'peks^; ba-riis'p^ks^ [Rom. soothsayer]. 

haruspice: ba-rus'pis^; ba-rtis'pig^ [Anglicized form of harttspex]. 

Haruz: be'ruz^ or bar'uz^j ba'rtiz^ or bdr'tiz^ [Bible]. 

Harwich: bar'ij^ or bar'idb^; bSr'ij^ or bar'icb^; not bar'widb^—tbe w is 

silent [Eng. ^t.]. 

Harz: borts^; barts^ [Ger. mountains]. 

Hasaba: ba-se'ba^; ba-sa'ba^ [Douai Bible]. — Hasabia: has'^a-bai'e^; 
hS-s'^a-bl'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Hasabias: has^o-bai'esi; has'^a-bi'ass [Douai Bible]. — 
Hasadiah: has''a-dai'd^; hS.s'^a-di'aS [Bible]. — Hasadias: has"d-dai'’esi; h3,s'^aAiI'- 
as2 [Douai Bible]. — Hasadibas: ha-sad'i-basi; ha-sSd''i-bas2 [Douai Bible]. — Ha- 
sarsual: he'^sar-su'eP; ha"sar«su'al2 [Douai Bible]. — Hasarsusim: hS'^sar-sQ.'srnii; 
ha'^sar-sy^sims [Douai Bible]. — Hasbadana: has-bad'a-nai; has-bUd'a-na^ [Douai 
Bible]. 

has-been: baz'==bin'^^ or baz'^bin"^; has'=^bfn"2 or bS-g'^ben^^. Standard^ St, 
W., & Wr, indicate the first; C., E., I., oc M. give the second, 

Hasdrubal: baz'dru-baP; b^g'dru-bal^ [The name of several Carthaginian 

generals (B. C. 250-203)]. 

Hasebia: bas^i-boi'e^; bSsVbi'a® [Douai Bible]. — ^Hasebias; basVbai'- 

esi; hS,s"e-b!'as2 [Douai Bible]. — Hasebnia: has"eb-nai'a^; h3s"gb-nl''a* [Douai 

Bible]. — Basebouia: has"i-bo-nai'ei; hSs'Vbo-ni'a* [Douai Bible]. — Hasenuab: 
has"i-niu'd; 'hS.s'^e-nu'a® [Bible]. — Haserim: hs-sVnmi; ha-se'rim^ [Douai Bible]. — 
Haserotb: ha-sl'reth^; ha-se'rSth* [Douai Bible]. — Hasersual: he^sarnsiu'aB; ha^- 
ser-su'aJ,* [Douai Bible]. — Hasersusa: he'^sar-^O'se^; ha^ser-su'sa® [Douai Bible], 

Hashablah: bai^*'d-bai'd^;bS5b*'a-bi'a2 [Bible]. — ^Hashabnah: ba-^b'- 
na^; ha-shSb'na® [Bible], — Hasbabueiab: ha:^'‘'eb-m-ai'^ai; h^rsh^^Lb-ne-i'a* [Bible]. 
— Hasbabniab: ha^'^ab-nai'd^; hSsh^&b-nl'a* [Bible]. — Hasbbadana: ha^-bad’- 
a-nai; hS,sh-bSd.'a-na2 [Bible]. — Hashbaddanab: ha^-bad'a-ndi; hMi-bfid'a-nS* 
[Bible (R. V.)]. — Hasbem: he'i^hemi; ha'shSm^ [Bible]. 

3: art, S-pe, fit, fare, fist, what, all; me, git, pr§y, f6rn; hit, ice; i=e; I^e; gd, ndt, Or, wOn, 




467 FEEQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iii = fetwi; dhin; go; O - sing; €hin, this. 


hasbish: or hiish^ish- or ha-shish'^. [In- 

dian hemp]. 

Hashmonah: ha^-mo'na^; hSsh-mo'na^ [Bible]. — Hashub: he'^ub^ or 

hash'ubi; ha'shiibs or hash'iibs [Bible].— BUshabah: ha-s'hu'bai; ha-shn'bas [Bible]. 
— Ilashum: he'sliurai or hasli'uini; na'shum^ or h&sh'iim^ [Bible]. — Hashupna: ha- 
ha-shu'fa^ [Bible]. 

haslet: haslet^; Ms'lSt^, Standard^ C., & W.] JE, hcuzlet^; M. bes'- 

hti; Wr. has'liti. Perry (1805), Enfield (1807), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849) 
indicate the first; Jameson (1827) and Smart (1840) note the second; Walker (1791) 
gives the third; and Sheridan (1780) and Knowles (1835) record the fourth of the 
pronunciations noted above [The heart, liver, Lights, etc., of a beast used as food]. 

Hasmaah: bas'mi-a^; L^s'ma-a^ [Bible].— Hasrah: has'm^ or baz'rd^; 

hS,s'ra2 or hSLg'ra^ [Bible]. — Hassemon: has'i-meni; hSs'e-mbnS [Douai^ Bible]. — 
Hassenaah: has'^i-ne'd^; hSa'^e-na'a^ [Bible].-“Hasseniiah; has''i-niu'a^; h2.s'e- 
nu'aa [Bible (R. V.)].— Hasshub: ha.<h'ubi; h&sh'ub^ [Bible].— Hassopbereth: 
has"o-fi'reth^; hS,s''o-fe'r6th2 [Bible (R. V.)]. 

haste: best^ bast^. Compare hasten [To move rapidly]. 


hasten: bes'n^; bas'n®; not bes'tan^ [To be quick]. Compare listen. 

No one thinks of pronouncing [the letter d in . . . certain verbs having the ending -«n. 
sach fasten, hasten, listen. ^ , 

THOS. R. LoxjNSBTJRY The Standard of Pronundaiion ch- ili, p. 183. [h. 04.] 

Hasupha: be-sti'fa^; ba-su'fa^ [Bible], 

Hatach: be'tak^; ba'tae^ [Bible], 

hatchel: badb'eT: bacb'SP— tbe pronunciation indicated by modem dic- 
tionaries and by Perry (1777), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849). By 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson 
(1827), and Knowles (1835), hak'B [An implement for cleaning flax]. 

Hathach: be'tbak^; ba'tbS-c^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Hathath: be'tbatb^; baTbS-tb^ [Bible]. [of love]. 

Hathor: bd'tberi; baTbSr^; not be'tbar^ [In Egyptian mytb, tbe goddess 
Hatipha: ba-tcd'fa^ or bat'i-fe^; ba-ti'fa^ or bS-tWa® [Bible].— Hatlta: 

ha-tai'tai or hatfi-tei; ha-tl'tas or hat'i-ta2 [Bible].— Hattaavab: hat-te'e-vai; Mt- 
ta'a-va® [Bible].— HattU: hat'ili; hat'iiz [Bible].— Hattush: hat'uihi; hSt^usha 
[Bible]. 

hauherk: be'bark^; ba'berk^ [A medieval coat of mail]. 

Hauck: bauk^ or bek^; bouk^ or b^^ [German prima donna in U. S. 

(lS52-1929)f. 

haughty: beTi’-j ba'ty^ [Proud and arrogant], 
haul: beP; bal^ [To drag or pull along]. 

haunch: bdndb^ or bendb^; baneb^ or baneb®. Standard, C., TF., & Wr. 
indicate the first as American usage; J., Af., & St. note ^^e secoi^ as il^tish. 
[That part of the body of Tpa-Ti or animal Ijdng between the nbs and the thigh]. 

haunt: bdnt^ or bent^j bant^ or bant®. Standard, C., TF., & TFr. indicate 

the first as American usage; E., I., M., & Si. note the second ^thei^ge of Great 
Britain. The earlier lexicographers Penning (1760), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) mdicated 

2: wplf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rule, clire, bfit, bUm; oil, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, ihis. 
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1: artistic, ort; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rflle; but, bum; 


hont^; Sheridan (17S0), hant^, and Enfield (1S07), Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844), 
henti. In his “Elements of English Orthoepy,” page 51, Nares (1784) pointed out 
that “the proper sound of this diphthong [au] is the same as that which we have 
called the broad soxmd of a; as in all, talk, etc.,” but indicated that in gaunt, haunt, 
etc., it has the sound of open a, which on page 12 he noted was represented by au 
in laugh, paunch, etc. Compare ant and aunt. 

Haupt: haupt^’ houptw [Ger. Semitic aad Bible scholar (1858- )]. 

Hauran: ha'ranb* ha'ran- [Bible]. 

Hauser: hau'zar^; hou'ger^ [Ger. foundling (1812?-1833)]. 

hausse [Ft.]: hos^; hos-, Standard (1893-1912) & C.;E. & L hes^; M. & W. 

hosh A Fr. word in which the h is aspirated [A caunon»sight attached near the breech]. 

Haussmaun: os^mdn'^; os^'man'^ [Fr. baron and senator (1809-91) who 
rebuilt Paris]. ^ 

Haussmaunlze: hans'men-aizi; hous'man-iz^ [To rebuild and improve a 

hautboy: ho'bei^; ho'b5y- [An oboe]. 

hauteur [Fr.]: ho-tur'b* ho-tilr'^—the h is aspirated [Haughtiness]. 

have: hav^; h2.v-; not hev^ [To hold as owner; possess]. 

HaverhilF: hav'ar-iT; hiiv'er-fl^ [Eng. town]. 

Haver bill^: he'ver-iT; ha'ver-il^ [A city in Mass.]. 

Haversian: he-vur'^an^ or ha-vur'si-an^; ha-ver'shan^ or ha-ver'sf-an^. 
Standard, TF., & TFr. indicate the first as American usage; E., I., M., & St. record 
the second as usage in Great Britain. C. gives ha-vur'ziani [Pert, to Clopton Havers 
{circa 1690), Eng. anatomist]. 

Havilah: hav'i-ld^ or ha-vailai; hS,v'i-la^ or ha-vi'la^ [Bible]. 

havildar: hav'il-ddr"^; hav'il-dar"^ jg', hev-il-ddr^ [A sepoy non-commis- 
sioned officer], 

Havothssjair: he'^veth-je^ir^; ha"v6th-ja'ir2 [Bible]. 

Havre (Le): la hd'vr^; le ha'vr^ [Fr. port].- 

Havre de Grace: hav^ar da grds^; hS,v'er de [City in Md.]. 

Hawaii: ha-woi'i^; ha-wi'i^ [Am. Territory in North Pacific Ocean]. —Ha- 
waiian: ha-wai'ysn^; ha-wl'yan^ [Pert, to Hawaii]. 

Ha warden^: hdr'den^; har'd^n^ [Welsh town]. See Alcesteb. 

Hawarden^: he'wor-den^; ha'war-dSn^ [A town in Iowa]. 

Haweis: hehs^; hafis^ [Eng. divine (1838-1901)]. 

Hawes: hez^; ha§^ [Eng. humanitarian (1736-1808)]. 

hawse: hez^; ha§2. I, & TTr. hes^ [That part of a ship’s bow where the 

hawser-holes are]. 

hawser: he'zer^ or he'ser^; ha'ger^ or ha'ser^. Standard^ C., M,, St., & TT. 
indicate the first; E., I., & TVr. record the second [A ship’s cable]. 

Haydn: he'dn^ or (Ger.) hoi'dn^; ha'dn^ or (Ger.) hy'dn® [Austrian com- 
poser (1732-1809)]. 

Hayes: hez^; hag^ [Am. statesman and President (1822-93)]. 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, iiae, g6t, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; I=e; I=g; g5, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Haupt 

heave 


1: a = final; i = habit; cdsle; au = out; eil; iQ = feud; dhin; go; o = smg‘, fhin, ttua. 


Haynes: henz^; hans^ [Eng. and Am. family name]. 

Hayti: ha'ti^. Same as Haiti. 

Hazael: haz'i-eP or he-ze'eP; Mz'a-^P or ha-za'SP [Bible]. — Hazaiah: 
ha-ze'ya^ or ha-zoi'ai; ha-za^ya2 or ha-zl'a^ [Bible]. — Hazar^addar: he^zarsad'er^ ; 
ha"zar=Sd'ar2 [Bible]. — Hazarsenan: he'''zaM'nani; ha''zar«*e''n 3 ,n 2 [Bible]. — Hazars 
gaddah : he''''zar*gad'ai ; ha"2ar*g3.d'a2 [Bible], — Hazarshatticon : he^zcLr*hat'i-ken[ ; 
ha"zar=h§-t'i-€6n2 [Bible]. — Hazar^mavetb: he"zars‘me'vefhi; ha'^zar>»ma''vSth''“ [Bi- 
ble]. — Hazarsshual: he''zar«shu'aU; ha"zar=*shu^al2 [Bible]. — Hazarssusah he'- 
zar='su'sdi; ha,"zar=*sii'sa2 [Bible]. — Hazar^silsim: he'''zarssu'simi; ha"zar'su'sim2 
[Bible]. — Hazazonstamar: haz^a-zenHe'mar^; haz^'a-zdn-ta'inars [Bible (R. V.)]. — 
Hazeielsponi: haz''i-lel=i> 5 'naii; hS,z"e-lSl-*p6^nx‘“ [Bible]. — HazersHatticon: he"- 
z3r='hatVk©ni; ha'''zer»Mt'i-eon2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Hazerim: he-zl'run^; ha-ze'rim® 
[Bible]. — Hazeroth: he-zi'refhi; ha-2e'r6th2 [Bible]. — Hazezonstamar:_ haz^i- 
zen^die'meri; h^z'''e-z6n'»ta'mar2 [Bible]. — Hazia: na-zoi^ai; ha-zi'a^ [Donai Bible]. — 
Haziel: he'zi-eB; ha'zi-Sl^ [Bible]. — Hazo: he'zoi; ha'zo® [Bible]. — Hazor: he'zer^; 
ha'z6r2 [Bible]. — Hazor sHadat tab: he^zor-hs-dat'ai; ha"z6r*ha-dSt''a2 [Bible (R. 
V.)]. — Hazubah: ha-zu'bd^; ha-zu'ba^ [Bible]. — Hazzeleleponi: haz'Vlel»p6''iiai^ ; 
ha2"e-lSl»p6'm2 [Bible (R. V.)]. 

he: id^; he^. See E. 
head: hed^; hSd^. See E. 
heal: hiP; heP. See E. 
health: helfh^; liSlth^. See E. 
heap: hip^; hep^. See E. 
hear: hir^; her^. See E. 
heard: htird^; herd^. 

We frequently hear this word pronounced so as to rhyme with feared. But if this were 
the true sound, it ought to be written heated . - . ; the short sound like herd is certainly 
the true pronunciation. Walkee Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. (1798). 

The pronunciation riming heard with “feared*^ is provi^ial. It was recorded as 
preferr^ by Webster, and may still be heard in several^ng. bounties (Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Derby, etc.) and (Canadian provinces. 

heart: hdrt^; hart 2. See E. 

hearth: hdrth^; harth^. By Milton the word was rimed with ‘^irth’’ and 

“mirth” (“11 Penseroso,” circa 1632), and this pronunciation was indicated by 
Buchanan (1757), Johnston (1764), and Elphinstone (1786). Dr. Townsend Young, 
in the edition of Walker’s “Critical Pronouncing Dictionary” which he edited in 
1859, noted that “The popular pronunciation in the South and West of Ireland is 
herth] and this, though we are wont to deem it vulgar, is supported by ElpMnstone, 
one of the most profound of English orthoSpists.” But Dr. Johnson, Elphinstone’s 
contemporary, judged him to have “the most inverted understanding of any man” 
whom he had ever known (Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” vol. ii, p. 171). 

hcalj: hit^^ hct^. Sc© E. [with shrub}, 

heath: heth®. See E and compare heather [Open land covered 

heathen: hl'thn^; he'thn^. In British usage the second syllable is not 

slurred. E., I., M., & St. indicate hi'theni [An unbeliever]. 

heather: hetii'eri; hgth'er® [A hardy evergreen shrub]. Compare heath. 
heave: hiv^: hev^ [To rise or fall alternately, as the bosom in labored 
breathing]. See E. — „ 

2: wQlf, dft; bObk, b^t; full, ri|le, cflre, but, bftm; 6il, b6y; go, feem; ipk; thin, this. 
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heaven: hev'n^; hSv'n^, See E [The region of space above the clouds or 

the visible sky; as, the Heavens declare the glory of God]. 

Hehe: hi'bi^; he'be^ [In Gr. myth, the goddess of youth]. 

Hehel: hi'beP; he'bSP [Bible (E. V., margin)]. 

Heher: hi'bar^; he'ber^ [Bible]. 

Heherites: hi'bar-cdts^; he'ber-its^ [Bible]. 

Hubert: e^bar'^; e^ber'^ [Fr. revolutiomst (1755-94)]. 

hebetude: heb'i-tiud^; h^b'e-tud^ [Stupidity; lethargy]. 

Hebraism; hi'bn-izm^; he'bra-fsm^. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 

Ferining (17G0), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), and Craig 
(1349) the stress was placed after the h — heb'ra-izmi; but by Ash (1775), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (17C 0 ), Enfield (1807), Rees (1S26), Jameson (1S27), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1340), and Reid (1844), the word was pronounced as it is to»day [A characteristic of 
the Hebrews]. 

Hebraist: hi'bn-isti; he'bra-Ist — the modem pronunciation and that in- 
dicated by Perry (1777), Scott (1797), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles 
(1G35), and Smart (1840). By Fenning (17C0), Sheridan (1780), hi-bre'isti, but by 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802) the e was given short and 
the stress placed after the 6 — heb're-ist [One versed in Hebrew]. 

Hebrew: M'bru^; he'bru®; not hi-briti^ [A member of a branch of the Se- 

mitic family; a Jew]. 

Hebrides: heb'n-diz^; hSb'ri-deg^ [Scot, islands]. 

Hebron: hi'bren^; he'bron^ [Bible]. 

Hebrona: hi-bro'ne^; he-bro'na^ [Douai Bible]. 

Hebroui: hi-bro'm^; he-bro'ni^ [Douai Bible]. 

Hebronites: biTnap-oits^; he'bron-its^ [Bible]. 

Hecate: hek'a-ti^ or hekht^; hSe'a-te^ or hSc'at^ [Gr. goddess]. 

hecatomb: hek'e-tum^ or hek'a-tem^; hSe'a-tgm^ or hSe'a-tdm^. Stand- 
ardy E,y & Wr. indicate the first, as did also Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (lS-7), Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), and Craig 
(1819). The second is noted by C., I., il/., SU, & W.y and was recorded hy Sheridan 
u780) and Smart (1840) [A great public sacrifice among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans]. 

hectare: hek'tar^; hSe'tlr^; not hek'tdr^, but as Er. ek'^tor'^ [The French 

unit of land^measuxe]. 

Hector: hekTer^; hSe'tdr^ [A masculine personal name]. Fr, ek^'tor'^; 

t 6 r' 2 ; Gr. Hektor: hek'tor^; h^k'torS; It. Ettore: et-to're^* St-to'r§ 2 . 

Hecuba: hek'yu-be^; hSe'yy-ba® [In Iliad, wife of Priam, king of Troy]. 

Heddai: hed'i-oi^; hSd'a-i^ [Douai Bible]. 

hedonism: hi'dan-izm^ or hed'an-izm^; he'don-ism^ or hSd'on-lgm^. The 
pronunciation hed'o-nizm^, noted by Wr, (1859) and by Noah Porter in Webster’s 
^‘American Dictionary” (1884-1889) and the International (1890-1908), is based on 
an error of enimeiation which the writer has not been able to trace back to any 
lexicographer earlier than Worcester — the word was first used in English literature 
by Seelye in 1856. It is derived from the Greek 1780 *^, which means “pleasure.” 


2: art, Spe, f&t, f5re, fast, whgit, aU-I pr§y, fSm; Mt, Ice; S=e; I=S; g6, ndt, or, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


heaven 

Heli 


1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = fe^^d; <fhin; go; 5 = Bing\ thin, this. 


Hegai: hegVoi^ or hi'gaii; hSg'a-i^ or he'gl- [Bible]. 

Hege: hi'ge^; he'gS^ [Bible]. vSame as Hegai. 

Hegel: he'geP; he'gSP [Ger. philosopher (1770-1831)]. 

hegemony: hi'ji-mo-ni^; he'ge-mo-ny^, Standard) C. hi'jl-mo-nib* lie- 
gem'u-nii; I. hej'e-mo-nii; M. & TFr. hi-jem'a-nii; St. hi'^je-men-i^; PT. hi-jem'oni^ 
[Leadership]. 

hegira: hejh-rs^; hSg'i-ra®. This, the correct pronunciation of the word as 

indicated by all modern authorities, was noted first by Bailey (1732), then Johnson 
(1755), Barclay (1774), Rees (1826), and Smart (1S40). An erroneous pronuncia- 
tion, noted by Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Scott 
(1797), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835), 
is still noted as alternative by Standard, Stormonth, & Webster, but as preferred by 
Worcester — hi-jcd'rei. Transliterated the Arabic word is hijrah. It means departure 
and is specifically applied to the flight of Mohammed from Mekka, A. D. 622. 

Heidelberg, hoi'dl-burg^ or (Ger.) hai'del-bern^; hi'dl-berg^ or {Ger.) hi'- 

del-berns [City in Baden], disappointment]. 

heighisho: hai'^ho"^; hi'sho"^. M. he'ho^ [An exclamation denoting weari- 
height: hoit^; hit^. Altho Walker noted that ^^height is, indeed, often 

heard rhyming with eight and weight, and that among very respectable people” 
(note 253), he added, imder the word itself, “Mr. Garrick’s pronunciation (and which 
is certainly the best) was hite." Vulgarly mispronounced, haitfhb 

Heim: hah^; h^h^— an exception to the rule that in Fr. the h is generally 

silent [Fr. painter (1787-1865)]. 

Heine: hai'na^; hi'na^ [Ger. poet (1799-1856)]. 

heinous: he'nus^; he'niis^. By Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), and 

Knowles (1835), hl'mis^ [Extremely wicked; highly criminal]. 

heir: ar^; Ir^-— One of the four remaining parent words in English in 
which the h is not pronounced. The rule applies also to its relatives heir'dom, 
heir'ess, helr'less, heirloom. See H, honest, honor, Hotm. 

Helah: hi'ld^; he'la^ [Bible]. — Helam: hl'lem^: he'lam^ [Bible]. — Hel- 
bah: hel'bdi; hSm^ [Bible].— Helbon: hePbeni; hSl'bdns [Bible].— Helchiah: 
hel-koi'ai; hSl-cl'a^ [Apocrypha], — Helchias: hel-kai'es^; h61-eras2. Same as Hel- 
chiah. — Helcia: hel-soi'a^; hSl-ci'a* [Douai Bible]. — Helclas: hel-soi'as^-; h§l- 
Cl'as* [Douai Bible]. — Heldai: heFdi-ai^ or hePdcd^; hSl'da-i® or h^l'dl^ [Bible]. — 
Heleb: hl'leb^; helSb® [Bibl^, — Heled: hlledi; helSd^. Same as Heleb.— Helek: 
hi'leki; helSka [Bible].— Helekites: hilek-oitsi; helSk-Its^ [Bible].— Helem: hi' 
lemi; he'lSm^ [Bible]. 

Helen: hel'en^; hSkSn^ [A feminine personal name]. Dan. D. Helena: 

h§-lg'nai; hg-le'na2; Fr. HSldne: glSn'*; G. Helene: he-le'nai; h§-l§'ne®; Gr. 

Helene; Ir. Aileen, Eileen: oi'lini; ilSn*; It. Elena: e'le-nai; gle-nS*; L. Helena; 
hel'x-naJ-; hSl'e-na®; Sp. Elena: e-le'nai; §-l§'na*. 

Helena: helT-na^; hSFe-na^ [In Gr. myth, wife of Menelaus, carried off by 

Paris, which caused the ten years’ Trojan, war], 

Heleph: hi'lef^; he'lSf^ [Bible]. 

Helez ; hi'lez ^ ; he'lSz® [Bible] . 

Helgoland: hel'go-lont^; hSl'go-laiit^ [Island in the North Sea]. 

Hell: hi'loi^; he'li^ [Bible], 


2: wolf, dft; bd&k, bdSt; full, rule, cflre, bdt, bdrn; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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heliacal: hi-lai'a-kaB; he-li'a-caP [Pert, to the sun]. 

Helias: In-loi'as^; he-li'as" [Apocrypha]. 

Helicon: hel'i-kon^; hgl'i-cSn^ [In Gr. myth, a mountain range in S. W. 

Bceotia; the favorite seat of ApoUo and the Muses]. 

Heligoland: helVgo-land^; hel'i-go-lSlnd^; not hel'i-go-ldutk Same as 

Helgoland. [graph in natural colors], 

heliochrome: hi'h-o-krom^; he'li-o-crom^; not heri-o-krom^ [A photo- 
Heliodorus: hi"h-o-do'rus^; he''li-o-do'riis- [Gr. romancist of the 4th cent.] 
Heliogabalus : hi''h-o-gab'd-lus^ ; he"li-o-g2.b'a-lQs^. Same as Elagabalus. 

heliogravure: hi"h-o-grd-viur'^ or ln''h-o-gre'viur^; he^li-o-gra-vur'- or he''- 
li-o-gra‘'vur2. The Standard and TF. indicate the first; C., M., & TFr. note the second. 
Compare gr.vvure [Photo*engraving]. 

Heliopolis: hi"h-op'o-lis^ ; he"li-6p'o-lis^ [Egypt, city]. 

Helios: hi'li-os^; he'li-bs^ [In Gr. mji:h, the sun* god]. 

heliotrope: hi'h-o-trop^; he'li-o-trop^ [A fragrant shrubby flowering 

[photo«engraving]. 

heliotype’: hi'h-o-toip^; he'li-o-tjT)^ [A printing surface produced by 
heliotypy: hi'h-o-tai"pP; he'li-o-ty"py2 [A process of photo*engraving]. 
helium: hi'h-xjm^; he'li-thn^ [A colorless gaseous element]. 

helis:: hl'hks^; he'liks^, Standard^ C., E., I.j TF., & TFr.; M. & St hel'iks^ 
[A spiral]. Plural helices: helfi-slzi; hSl'i-ge§ 2 . 

Helkai: hel'ki-aP or hel'kai^; hSl'ka-i^ or hSlTd^ [Bible].— Helkath: hel'- 
kethi; hSl'kaths [Bible].— Helkath shazzurim: herka€h»haz'yu-rim^; h61"kS,th» 

haz''yu-rim.2 [Bible]. — Helkias: hel-koi'asi; hSl-kl'as^ [Apocrypha]. 

Hellas: hel'asi; hSl'as^ [Greece], ^ [properties], 

hellebore: hel'i-bor^; hSl'e-bor^ [A plant with poisonous and medicinal 

Hellene: hel'in^; hSl'en^ [A Greek: so called from Hel'len^sonof Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha, reputed ancestors of the Hellenes or Greeks]. 

Hellenic: he-len'ikb’ hMSn'ic^, Standardy C., I. he-lin'ik^; M. 

& St. hel-I'niki; Wr. heFi-mk^. But for the fact that in some parts of England the 
pronunciation first indicated is frequently heard, the differences noted above might 
be characterized as national. In the United States to-day the stress is put on the 
penult and its e indicated short, as in “get”; in Great Britain, the stress is placed 
after the n, or after the second e, the sound of which is indicated as long — e as in 
“mete” — in harmony with the Greek original (see E), Formerly the British lex- 
icographers, Jameson (1827), Todd (1827), Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844), indi- 
cated nelfi-mki ; Smart (1840), he-lin'ik^^, and Craig (1849), Wright (1855), Cooley 
(1863), and Cull (1864), hel-ien'ik^- [Pert, to the Greeks]. 

Hellespont: hel'es-pont^; hSl'Ss-pbnt^ [The Dardanelles]. 

Hellespontiue: hel'es-pen^tm^; h6l'^s-p5n"tin^ Standardy C., TF., & TFr.; 

H. & I. hel-es-pent'oini; Af. hel-cs-pen'taini [Pert, to the Hellespont]. 

Helmon:«deblathaim : her'memdeb^'le-fhe'im^; hSFmbn^dSbTa-tha'im^ 

[Douai Bible]. 


2; art, Spe, fSt, fare, f^t, wh^t, all; me, get, pr$y, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; I=§; gd, n6t, dr, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOL^NCED 


heliacal 

hemo- 


1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; <fhin; go; ij — sing] flun, 

helmsman: iielmz'maii^; hSlms'man^ [The man who controls the steering 

apparatus of a ship]. 

H^loise: eToTz'^; eT5"i§'2 [Fr. abbess (1101 ?~64)]. 

Helen: hilon^; he'lQn^ [Bible]. 

helot: heFot^- hgl'5t2. C. & I. hl'let^ which is noted as alternative by 
Standard, M., St., & W. [A Spartan slave]. 

Helvetia: hel-vi'^-6^; hSl-ve'shi-a- [Switzerland : its ancient Latin name]. 
— Helvetic: hel-vet'iki; hel-vet'ic^ [Pert, to Helvetia]. 

Helvetius: hel-vi'^-us^ or {Fr,) erVe'"sf'us'^; hSl-ve'shi-tis- or {Fr.) Sl'^- 

v§"si"us'2 [Fr. philosopher (1715-71)]. 

hem-, hema- {prefix)', hem-^, h^m--; hem'e-^, hSm'a-- [From Gr. 

haima, blood; used as combining forms in scientific terminologjd- See h.bm-, h.ema-, 

Heman: hi'man^; he'man^ [Bible]. 

Hemans: hem'anz^; hSm'ang-; but far more frequently pronounced hi'- 
manzi [Eng. poet (1793-1S35)]. 


Hemath: In'mafh’-; he'math^ [Bible]. 

hematin: hem'e-tin^; hSm'a-tin^, Standard, C., M., St., & TFr.; E., I., & 

W. hi'ma-tini brown pigment]. 

hemato- {prefix): hem's-to-^; hSm'a-to-^, Standard, C., M., & W.] E. 
hlm'e-toq I. & St. hi'ma-to^ [See hema-]. 

hematose: hem'e-tos^; hSm'a-tos^, Standard & C.; E. him'e-tos^; I., M., 
St., & W. hi'ma-tosi [Overcharged with blood]. 


Hemdan; hem'dan^; hSm'dan^ [Bible]. 


hemi- {prefix): hem'i-’-; hSm'i-^ [l.^ haK]. 

hemic, hgemic; hem'iki or hi'mik^; hSm'ic^ or he'mic^ [Pertaining or relat- 
ing to blood; as, hemic disease]. [body]. 

hemiplegia: hemT-pli'ji-a^; hSmT-ple'gi-a^ [Paralysis of one side of the 


hemiplegy: hern'i-pli-ji^j hSm'i-pl^^^. Same as hemiplegia. 
hemisphere: hemh-sflr^; hSm'i-sfer^ [One half a sphere; as, the continents 

of the Western Hemisphere — the western half of the world]. 


hemistich: hem'i-stik^; h^m'i-stlc^. I. he'mi-stikL Wr. hem'is-tik^ and 
also indicated by Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Smart 
(1840), Brande (1842), and Craig (1849). By Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), hi-mis'tikb 
BuUokar (1G41), Cockeram (1G42), Blount (1656), Coles (1717), Bailey (1732), record 
the word hemistich, but do not indicate the stress [Half a line in poetry]. 


hemitis: hi-moi'tis^ or-mi'tis^; he-mi'tis^ or -mi'tis^ [A condition of the 

blood due to inflammation]. 

hemitropy: hemh-tro-pi^; hSm'i-tro-py^ Standard] C. hem'i-tro-pi^; E., 

I., ikf., St., & Wr. hi-mit're-piq TF. hl-mit^ro-pii [Twin crystallization]. 

hemo- {prefix): hem^o-^; hSm'o-^, Standard & C M ., E ., I ., St., & TF. hi^- 

mo-^ [Same as H.ffiMO-]. 

2: wQlf, dp; bdbk. b5bt; full, rple, cCire, but, bhrn; dil, bdy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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hemoglobin: hem^o-glo'bm^; hSm^'o-glo^bin^, Standard^ C., & Wt.\ E., I., 
& St. hI'mo-gl6-bini; St. hi'mo-glo'bini; TF. hi"mo-^6'bini [A substance that forms the 
coloring<»matter of red bloodscorpuscles]. 

Hena: bi^na^; he'na^ [Bible]. 

Henadad: ben'o-dad^; bSn'a-dM^ [Bible]. 

henceforth: beas'^ferfh'^; bSng'-'fortb'^; not bens'''fortb', now a pronuncia- 
tion seldom met except in dictionaries, but one frequently heard formerly, 

Heneage: ben'ij^; bSn'lg^ [An Eng. family name]. 

Hengest: bei 3 'gest^; b^n'gSst^ [Saxon chief ( -488?)]. Variant Hen- 

gist: heri'gisti; hSe^gist^. 

Henle: ben'la^; bSn'le^ [Gr. anatomist (1809-85)]. 

Henley: ben'b^; bSn'ly^ [Eng. family and placemame]. 

Henlopen: ben-lo'pen^; bSn-lo'p^n- [A cape at entrance of Delaware Bay], 
Hennessey: ben'e-si^; bSn'e-sy- [Ir. famdly name]. 

Henoch: bi'nek^; be'nSc^ [Bible]. 

Henri: See under HCenby. 

Henrietta: ben'^n-et'a^* bSn'^ri-St'a^ [A feminine personal name]. Dan. 
Henriette: hen'^rl-et'e^; h^n'^rl-St'e^; Sw. Henrietta: hen'^rl-et'a^; hSn'^'il-St'aS; F. 
Henriette: ah^ri'*'et‘'i; ah'^ii^St'2; G. Henriette: hen'^n-et'a^; hSn'^ri^t'eS; It. Enri- 
ghetta: en^ri-get'tai; Sn^rl-gSt'taS; Pg. Henriqueta: eh'^ri-ke'tai; gh''rf-k§'ta2; Sp. 
Enrique ta: enM-ke'ta^; Sn'"ri-kg'ta2. 

Henriot: dn"ri''o'S‘ anM^o'^ [Fr. revolutionist (1761-94)]. 

Henry: ben'n^; bdn'ry^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. D. Hendrik: 
heu^driki; hSu'drlk®; F. Henri: dh'^ri'i; ah^ri'^; G. Heinricb: hoin'riHi; hin'rin®; It. 
Enrico: en-ri'koi; Sn-rI'co 2 ; Pg. Henrlque: eh-ri'k§i; Sh-ri'kg®; Sp. Enrique: en- 
riTiSi; Sn-ri^gS; Sw. Henrik: heu'rik^; hSn'rlks. 

hepatic: bi-pat'ik^; be-p^t'ic^ [Pert, to tbe liver]. 

hepatite: bep'a-toit^; bdp'a-tit®, Standard, C., M., TV., & Wr.; E., &,SL 

hi'pa-taiti [A mineral], 

hepatitis: bep'Vtoi^tis^; bdp^ar-tftis^ [Inflammation of tbe Hver]. 
hepatize: bepVtoiz^; bSp'a-tiz^, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr,; E. & St, 

hi'pa-toiz^; J. hl'pat-aizi [To transform into a substance like liver]. 

Hepburn^: bep'bum^; bdp'btei^ [Am. faroily name of Scottish origin]. 
Hephurn^: beb'emB bSb'um® PBlng. family n a me]. ^50 A. D.]. 

Hephsestlon: hi-fes'ti-en^; be-fds'ti-bn® [Gr. grammarian who lived about 
Hephaestus: bi-fes'tus^; be-fds'ttis^ [Gr. god] 

Hepher: bi'far^; be'fer® [Bible]. 

Hepherites: bi'far-aits^; be'fer-its^ [Bible], 

Hephzihah: bef'zi-bd^; bSf'zi-ba^ [Bible]. 

heptagon: hep'ta-gen^ ; bSp'ta-gbn^ [A sevemsided figure]. — heptagonal: 

hep-tag'o-neP; h6p-t2,g'o-nal* [Serenaded]. 


Z: art, ape, f&t, flu«, fist, what, aU; mC, g§t, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; I=S; i=5; g6, ndt, Or, w6n. 
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1 : 3 


hemoglobin 
herculean 

final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = fezid; cHhin; go; i) = siugr; fhin, 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Heptameron: hep-tam'sr-en^; hSp-tam'er-Sn^ [A work recording the 

events of seven days; as, the Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre]. 

Heptateuch: hep^ta-tiuk^; hSp'ta-tue^ [The &st seven books of the Old 

Testament]. 

heptavalent: hepTa-veTent^; hSpTa-va'lSnt^. C. hep-tav'a-lant^. 
her: hur^; her^. 


Hera: hiTe^; he'ra^ [In Gr. myth, the queen of the gods]. 

Heraclea: her'Vkli'eb* hSr'VeleV [The city of Heracles] 

Heracles: her'e-kliz^; hSr'a-cleg^. Same as Hercules. [family] 

Heracleum; her"6-kli'tjmi; h6r"a-cle'iim2 [A genus of herbs of the parsley 
Heraclides : her"a-klai'diz^ ; hSr'Vcli'des^ [Gr. philosopher of 4th century] . 

Heraclitus: her"d-klai'tusi; hSr^a-cli'tiis^ [Gr. philosopher (about 535-^ 
475 B. C.)]. 


heraldic: hi-ral'dik^; he-r^l'dic- [Pert, to heraldry]. 

heraldry: her'eld-rxi; hSr'ald-ry- [The science of armorial bearings]. 

Herat: hi-rdt'^; he-rat'^— more frequently heard hi-rat'^ [Afghan city]. 

herb: hurb^ or m:bi; herb^ or erb®. The first is indicated by Standard: 
£J., J., ilf., St, and was noted by Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Enfield (1802). 
Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Wright (1855), and Cooley (1863); the second is 
preferred by C., W., & Wr., and was indicated by Johnston (1764), Perry (1777), 
Kares (1784), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Reid (1844). 
and Cull (1864). See H. The tendency to*day is to articulate the h [A seed*plant 
without woody stem]. 


The h was mute till the 19th century, and la still so treated by many. 

Sir James A- H. Mureat New English Dictionary vol. v, p. 230, s. v, [Oxford, 1901.] 


herbaceous: her-be'^us^; her-ba'shiis^, 

herbage: htjrbfij^ or urbfijS* herb'ag^ or erb'ag^. The first is indicated by 
Standard, E., & Cooley, and by Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), Knowles 
(1835), and Smart (1840); J. hurb'eji; M. hur'biji; St hur'beji. The second is 
noted by C., W., Wr., & Cull, and by Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Jameson (1827), and Craig (1849). 

herbal: hurb'eP or urb'aP; herb'aP or erb'aP. 


herbarium: her-be'n-um^; her-ba'ri-iim^. 

herbary: hurbVri^; herb'a-ry^ [A garden devoted to herbs]. 

Herbert: hur'bert^; her'bert^ [A masculine personal name]. F. er'Toer'^: 
Sr'T)€r'2; Ger., Sw. her'barti; hSr'bert®; It. Erberto: er-berTo^; Sr-bSr'to^; Pg. Her- 
berto: er-ber'to-; Sr-bgr'to^; Sp. Heberto: he-ber'to^; hg-bSr'to®. 

herbicide: hOT^Di-soidb* herloi-gid^ [A weed^destroyer]. 

herbivorous: har-biv'c-rus^; her-bfv'o-riis^ [Feeding on herbs]. 

herby: hurb'i^ or ur'bi^; herb'y^ or er'by^. Standard, B,, & I. indicate 

the first; C., W., & Wr. note the second. M. & Si. give hur'bi^. 

Herculaneum: hur^u-le'm-tnn^; her^'cti-la'ne-tim® [Rom. city], 
herculean: her-kid'h-sn^; her-eu'le-an^ [Having the strength of Hercules]. 


2: wolf, dp; bdbk, bobt; f^U, rple, cUre, but, btlm; 611, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, 
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Hercules: hur'kiu-liz^; her'cu-les- [1. Gr. demigod. A masculine per- 
sonal name]. F. Hercule: ei^kiil'^i Sr"eul' 2 ; Ger. hei/ku-les^; hSr'erjL-lgsS; It. ErcolCs 
er'ko-le^; ^r'cc-le-. 

Here: iii'rii; he^re-. Same as Hera. 
here: hir^; her^ [In this place]. 

hereditament: herVditVmenti; hgrVdlt'a-mSnt^. I. hi-red'i-ta-ment^; 

St. her'e-dit'a-ment^. The pronunciation of this word separated, the earlier lexi- 
cographers into three camps. Bailey (1732), Fenning (1760), Entick (1764), Ash. 
(1775), Sheridan (17S0), and Scott (1797) indicated hi-redVte-menti; Johnson (1755) 
and Barclay (1774) noted herVdi-ts-mentS w’hile Johnston (1704), Kenrick (1773), 
Walker (1791), and Perry (1S05) gave her-i-dit'a-menth Thomas Wright (1S55) 
favored hi-n-dit'e-ment^ [That which is capable of inheritance]. 

hereof: hir-ev'S* her-5v'2 — the pronunciation indicated by modem dic- 
tionaries, and formerly by Ash (1775), Sheridan (17S0), and Knowles (1S35). By 
Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
Smart (1840), and Reid (1844), the / was given its own value — hlr-of'i. Fenning 
(1760) noted hir'of^ [On account of this]. 

Heres: hi'rlz^ or hi'res^; h.e're§2 he'rSs^ [Bible]. 

Heresh: hi're^^; he'rSsh^ [Bible]. 

heresiarch: her'i-si-drk^ or hi-n'si-ork^; bSr'e-si-arc^ or he-re'si-^c^. 
SUindard, C., Jlf., St, & W. indicate the first; £?., J., & TFr. note the second [A chief 
heretic]. 

Hereth: hi'refh^; he'rSth^ [Bible]. 

hereunto: hir"tjn-tu'^; her"tin-to'2, Standard & W, alone indicate a second- 
ary on the first syllable. All modem lexicons put the chief stress on the ultima [To 
this], 

herewith: hlr-with.'^; her-wltb'^. J. & Walker, hlr-with^ which is noted 

as alternative by C. & W. [With this]. 

Herkomer: hur'ko-mer^j her'ko-mer- [Anglo-Ger. painter (1849-1914)]. 

Herman: hur'men^; her'man^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. G. 
Hermann: her'man^; hSr'manS; D. Sw. Herman: her'mani;h5r'man2; F. Armand: 
or^mon'i; aP''man' 2 ; Q. Amain: ar-min'i; ar-min' 2 ; It. Ermanno: er-mon'noi; Sr- 
man'no®; L. Armirdus; or-min'i-usi; ar-mfn'i-tis^. 

hermaphrodite: hOT-maf'ro-doit^; her-mSf'ro-dit^ [Bisexual organism]. 
Hermas: hur'mes^; her'mas^ [Bible]. 

hermeneutics; htjr"mi-niu^tiks^; her'^me-nu'ties^ [The interpretation of 

the Scriptures]. [letics]. 

Hermes: hOT^miz^; her'meg^ [Gr. god of commerce, invention, and ath- 
Hermione: har-mai'o-ni^; her-mi'o-ne^ [In Gr. myth, daughter of Mene- 

laus and Helen]. 

Hermogenes: har-mej'i-niz^; her-m5g'e-ne§® [Bible]. — Hermon: htjr'- 

meni-; hSr'mons [Bible]. — Hermoniim: her-mo'm-imi; her-mo'ni-lms [Douai Bi- 
ble]. — Hermonites; hur'man-oitsi; her'mon-its^ [Bible]. 

Hernandez: er-ndn'deth^; Sr-nan'dSth^ [Sp. writer (1514-78)]. 

hero: hi'ro^; he'ro^; not hi'ar-o^ as frequently heard [A man noted for his 

valor]. 

2: art, ape, fSt, fare, f&st, wh^t, all; ^mS, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, Ice; I~e; I=§; g5, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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Hercules 
hetaira 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; IQ = f£'ud;dhin; go; i) = sin^; thin, thia 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Hero: hl'ro^; he'ro* [In Gr. myth, a priestess of Aphrodite, beloved by 

Leander]. 

Herod: her'ed^; hSr'od^ [Any one of three kings of Judea]. — Herodiaa: 

hi-rd'di-an^; he-ro'di-ans [Pert, to Herod], 

Herodias: hi-ro'di-as^; he-ro'di-as^ [Bible]. 

Herodiou: hi-ro'di-en^; he-ro'di-on^ [Bible]. 

Herodotus: hi-red'o-tus^; he-rbd'o-ths^ [Gr. historian (490-409 B. C.)]. 

hieroiu, heroine^: hi-ro'm^ or he-ro'in^ or -in- [A derivative of mor- 
phin]. Distinguish from heroine*. 

heroine®: her'o-in^; hgr'o-ln®— the pronunciation indicated by most mod- 
ern dictionaries and by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & 
Knight (1S02), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), (IJraig (1849), and 
Wright (1855). By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), Ash (1775), 
and Perry (1777), hi'ro-ini; J. he'r6-ini [A woman conspicuous for bravery]. 

heroism: her'o-izm^; h6r'o-l§m®. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Ash, 
(1775), Perry (1777), Knowles (1835), and Wright (1855), hi'ro-izmi, but all other 
of the earlier lexicographers and the modern dictionaries indicate the first pronun- 
ciation given above. M. her'o-iz’mi. 3 q 

Herostratus: hi-res'tre-tus^; he-rQs'tra-ttis® [Gr. incendiary; lived about 
herring: her'iq^; hSr'ing® — ^pronounce the final nff. See Introductory, pp. 

xix-xx [A common food»fish]. 

Hertford^: hert'fardb hdrt'fardb or hdr'ford^; hSrt'ford®, h^t'ford®, or 

har'fprd* [Eng. town]. 

Hertford^: har'fardS* har'ford® [A college in the University of Oxford]. 
Hervey: hdr'vi^; har'vy® [An Eng. family name derived from Fr. Herve]. 
Herzegovina: her"tse-go-vi'na^; hSr"tsS-go-vi'na® [Austrian district], 
Hesehon: hesh-ben^; h§s'e-bbn® [Douai Bible]. 

Heshmon: he^'men^; hSsh'mbn® [Bible]. 

Hesiod: hi'si-ed^; he'si-5d® [Gr. poet of the 8th century B. C.]. 

Hesione: hi-sai'o-ni^; he-sro-ne® [In Gr. myth, the daughter of Laom'edon, 

rescued by Hercules]. 

hesitate: hez'i-tet^; hSs'i-tat®. C. notes hesh-tet^ as alternative. 
Hesmona: hes-mo'na^; hSs-mo'na® [Douai Bible]. 

Hesperides: hes-per'i-<^z^; hSs-pSr'i-des® [In Gr. myth, the sisters who 

guarded the golden apples]. 

Hesrai: hes'n-oi^; hSs'ra-I® [Douai Bible]. — Hesron: hes'ran^; hSs'ron® 
[Bible]. — Hesronites; hes'ran-aitsi; hSs'ron-its* [Bible]. 

Hesse^: hes'eS* hSs'e® [Ger. state]. 

Hesse®: esb' Ss® [Fr. painter (1795-1869)]. 
hetsera: hi-tfre^; he-te'ra® [Gr. courtezan], 
hetserism: hi-ti'rizmb* he-te'rl§m® [Promiscuous concubinage], 
hetaira: hi-tcd'ra^; he-ti'ra®. Same as hemra. 


2: wolf, dft; bd5k, bOOt; full, rule, cfire, but, burn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ii>k; thin, this. 

\7 
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hetairism: hi-tai^rizm^; Same as het^rism. 

hetair^e: hi-toi'ri^; he-ti're^ [PL of hbtaira]. 

heterochromous: het''' 0 r-o-kro'mxjs^; hSt'^er-o-ero'miis^. I. he-te-rek'- 

ro-mus'-; Smart (1S57), het'ar-ek'ro-musi [Of two different colors]. 

heterocUte: het'ar-o-kloit^; hSt'er-o-elit^. Penning (1760) and Entick 

(17ot), hot-8-ro'lilaiti. Baiky (1732), Buchanan (1757), and Sheridan (1780) in- 
dicate a stress on. the first and on the last syllable, giving the i the diphthongal value 
of ai ia “aisle,” which Ivcnrick (1773), Perry (1777), and Enfield (1807) indicate 
as i in “hit.” Johnson (1755), het'erocUte [Irregularly inflected, as some Latin nouns], 

heterodox: het'er-o-doks^; het'er-od6ks- [Varying from established 

standard in doctrine]. of two kinds]. 

heterogamous: het'^ar-eg'd-mus^; h6t''er-5g'a-miis- [Bearing flowers sex- 
heterogeaeous: het^ar-o-jl'm-us^; h6t"er-o-ge^ne-iis^. Fulton & Knight 

(18J2) and Enfield (1S07), het-i-ro-jl'nyasi; Sheridan (1780) and Smart (1857), 
het-i-ro-gl'nyasi [Unlike]. 

Who would think now of pronouncing the g hard In such words as . . . heterogeneous, 
homogeneous? Yet this was not unusual in the eighteenth century and in the early part 
of the nlaeteenth. 

Thos, R. Loxjnsburt The Standard of PronundaiUon in English ch. Hi, p. 247. [h. ’04.] 
Fenning (1760) noted that “the g in this word, and all its derivatives, is sounded 
soft,” and Walker (1701) remarked: “There is an affected pronunciation of this 
word, which, contrary to our own analogy, preserves the g hard.” 

heterogenous: het'^er-ejh-nus^; h6t"er-6g'e-ntis=^ [Capable of spontaneous 

generation], 

heteronomy: het'^er-on'o-mi^; hSt^'er-Sn'o-my^ [Subject to the authority 

of another, or to the law*]. Distinguish from heteronymt. 

heteronymy : het"ar-©n'i-mi^ ; hSt'^er-bn'y-my^ [The use of different names 

for the same thing]. See heteronomy. 

heterophemy: het^'er-o-fi'mi^ or het"ar-ef'i-mi^; h§t"er-o-fe'my2 or hSt^- 

er-6i'e-my2. Wr. het-s-refh-mii [A form of apahsia]. 

heterophyllous: het'''ar-o-fil'us^; hSt"er-o-f5rLtis2, Standard, C., M., W., k 

TFr.; E. het-sr-ofh-lusi; J. he-te-ref'il-usi; St. het'er-d-fil'usi [Having more than 
one form of leaves], 

heteroscian: het^'ar-e^'i-an^; hSt"er-bsh'i-an2, Standard, C., B., M,, & 
W.; I. ho-te-roi^h'i-ani; St. het'er-e^hfl-ani [One of two races living on opposite sides 
of the equator], 

Heth: heth^; h^th^ [Bible], — Hethalon: heth'a-len^; hSth'a-l5n* [Douai 
Bible]. — Hethlon: heth'len^; hSth'lSn^ [Bibl^.— HevUa: hev'i-lei; hSv'i-la* [Douai 
Bihlej. — Hevilath: hevT-ladi^; hSv'i-latb* [Douai Bible]. 

hexameter: heks-amh-tar^; h€ks-S,m'e-ter2; not heks^a-mi'tar^ [In prosody, 

a verse of six feet], 

heyday: he'de*^^; he'da''® [The prime of life]. 

Heyden: hcii'den^; hy'dSn® [Ger. poet (1789-1851)]. 

Heyne: hai'na^; hy'ne® [Ger, scholar (1729-1812)]. 

Heyse: hai'za^; hy'§e^ [Ger. dramatist (1830-1914)]. 

Hey wood: he'wud^; he'wdbd® [Eng. dramatist (1497-1565)]. 


2: art, Spe, fat, fSre, f^, wh^t, all; me, gfet, pr§y, fgrn; hit, Ice; I=e; I=§; g6, ndt, 6r, wOii, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


hetairism 

hieroglyph 


1:3 = final; l = habit; aisle; an = out; eil; iu = feud; <fhin; go; g = sing; fliin, this. 


Hezechiel: In-zi'ki-eP; he-ze'€i-6P [Douai Bible]. — Hezeci: hez'i-scd^; 
b^z'e-ci“ [Douai Bible]. — fiezecia: hez"i-sai'ai; b.&z"e-Ql'a^ [Douai Biblf^]. — Heze- 
cias: hezVsoi'asi; hSz'^e-cI'ass [Douai Bible]. — Hezeki: hez'i-koii; h6z'e~kl~ [Bible], 
— Hezekiah: hez^'i-kai'a!: fiSz^e-ki'a® [Bible]. — Hezion: hi'zi-Qn^; he'zi-on^ [Bible], 
— Hezir: hi'zer^; he'zTr^ [Bible], — Hezrai: hez'n-ai^ or hez'roiJ^; h§z'ra-i2 or hSz'rls 
[Bible (R. V )]. — Hezro: hez'roi ; hgz'ros [Bible]. — Hezroii: hez^ran^; hSz'ron^ [Bible]. 
— Hezronites: hez'ren-oits^; hgz'ron-its^ [Bible (R. V.)J. 

hiatus: hai-e'tus^; hl-a'tiis^ [A gap or break]. 

Hiawatha: liai" 3 “Wa'€liai; hi^'a-wa'tha-; not bUe-wa'flia^. 

Hiawatha iHaio^'liiDa''tha\ ‘fie makes rivers’). A name and a title of a cfiieftainsfiip 
hereditary in the Tortoise clan of the Mohawk tribe; it is the second on the roll of federal 
chieftainships of the Iroquois confederation. Frederick W, Hodge Handbook of Ameri- 
can Indians vol. 1, p. 546. [Govt. Ptg. Off., ’07.J 

hibernacle: hai-bOT'na-kl^; hi-ber^na-eP, Standard^ E., & TFr.; C. & M. 

hoi'bur-na-kl^; W. hai'bar-no-k’B [A winter shelter]. 

hibernate: hoi'ber-net^; hl'ber-nat^ Standard^ C., M., St., W., & TFr.; E, 

hoi-burn'eti ; I. hai-bur'net^ [To live during the winter in a secluded place, as some 
animals]. 

hiccup, hiccough: hik'up^; Butler (1612-80) rimed the word 

with “up” — Quoth he to bid me not to love 
Is to forbid my pulse to move, 

My beard to grow, my ears to prick up. 

Or, when I’m in a fit, to Mckup. 

By Bailey (1732) the word was given in three different forms. (1) hickety (2) hickup, 
and (3) hiccough. Fenning (1760) gives *'hiccup ... a corruption of hiccough’* 
which is erroneous, as hickop (1580) and hikup (1621) were the earliest forms of the 
word. Ash (1775) notes hiccough as preferred, and gives hickup as “substantive 
from hiccough” ; Perry (1777) gave Mckup alone, but in 1805 gave hik'kefk Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jame- 
son (1827), Knowles (183.5), and Smart (1840), hik'kupb but in 1857 Smart gave 
hik'k:©!!. Modem lexicographers agree on hik'upi, Dr. IMurray pointing out (“New 
Eng. Diet.,” vol. v, p. 26^6) that hiccough is an error [A convidsion of the stomach]. 

hidalgo: hi-dal'go^ or (j8p.) i-thol'go^; hi-dS,l'go^ or (>Sp.) i-thal'go^ [Span. 

noble]. 

HIddai: hid'i-oi^ or hi-de'oi^; Hd'a-i^ or hi-da'i^ [Bible]. 

Hiddekel: hid'i-kel^; hId'e-kSP [Bible]. 

hideous: hid'i-us^; Md'e-tis^. By Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight 

(1802), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835), hid'yusi [Appa lling ; horrible]. 

Hiel: heti'eP; hi^gP [Bible]. 

Hierapolis: hoi^ar-ap'o-lis^; hi"er-2,p'o-lIs2 [Bible]. 

hierarchy; hoi'ar-ar'Tab* hi'er-ar'^cy^ [A body of ecclesiastical rulers]. 

Hlereel: hoi-er'i-eP; hi-Sr'e-SP [Apocrypha]. — Hieremoth: hoi-er'i- 

methi; hl-grVmoth* [Apociypha].— Hierielus: hoi-er^i-I'ltrsi; hl-§r"i-5'liis* [Apoc- 
rypha].— Hiermas: hoi-ur'nias^'; hl-er'mas^ [Apocrypha]. 

hiero-: hoi'er-o-^lhi'er-o-® [A combining form, derived from the Gr. 

sacred, and used in connection with ecclesiastical subjects]. 

hieroglyph: hoi'ar-o-glifi; hi'er-o-glj^® sacred (or picture) writing]. 


2: w<?lf, dft; bdbk, bfiSt; fiill, rule, ettre, bttt, bftm; 611, bdy; ^o, feem; i®k; thin, ttiis. 
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1; artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prej’; bit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rflle; but, bSm; 

hieroglyphist: hai^er-egli-fist^; hi'^er-Sgly-fist”, Standard, C., M., W., 

Wr.\ I. & hai''ur-o-glif-istb The pronunciation hai"&r-o-glif''ist’- is indicated by 
eleven members of the New Standard Dictionary’s Advisory Committee on Dis- 
puted Spellings, 

hieromonacb: hai"er-om'o-nak^; hi^er-orn'o-nile^. C. hai-a-rem'o-nak^; 

M, hai-£)r-o-m 0 n.'aki [In the Gr. Church, a monk who is also a priest], 

HUerunymus: }icd''ar- 0 nVmus^; ln''er-6a'y-intlis- [Gr. historian who hved 

about 300 B. C.]. 

hierophant: hai-er'o-fant^; hi-Sr'o-fant^ Standard & Wr., also Johnson 

(17o3), Bailoy (l77o) — the w'ord is not in the edition of 1732 — Walker (1791). By 
Fenning (17G0), Ash ll77d), Sheridan (17<S0), Knowles (lS3.o), and Smart (1840), 
as well as by C., I., M., S., & IT,, hai^'ar-o-fantJ- [A chief priest in the ancient Greek 
mysteries], 

Higgaion; hi-ge'yen^; hi-ga'ySn® [Bible], 
high: hcii^; hi- — the digraph gk is silent. See gh. 

Many words terminate in gh. In which situation those letters doubtless were originally 
the mark of the guttural aspirate, a sound long lost entirely among the inhabitants of the 
southern parts of Britain. It is still retained by our northern neighbours, who utter these 
letters, e.specially when followed by t, with a sound which we cannot readily imitate. For 
this reason gii is wholly silent with us in general, as in daughter, dough, high, &c. 

NaRES Elements of Orthoepy ch, viii, p. 105 [1784]. 

hilarious: hai-le'n-us^; hl-la'ri-hs^ Standard, IF., & TFr.; C., L, M., & St. 

hi-le'n-ush Compare hilarity. 

hilarity: hai-larh-ti^; hi-liirl-ty^ Standard, W., & TFr.; C., E., L, M,, & St. 

bi-lar^i-ti^, which is recommended by thirteen members of the New Standard Dic- 
tionarj’'’s Advisory Committee on Disputed Spellings and which, w^hile the British 
pronunciation, is recommended to the serious consideration of American speakers 
as less strident and, therefore, preferable [Boisterous mirth]. 

Hilary: hilVn^; hil'a-ry^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. Sw. D. G. 

Hilarius: hl-ld'ri-us^; M-laTi-hs^; F. Hilaire: i"lur'b' i"lar' 2 ; It. Ilario: T-ld'ri-oi; 

L. HUarius: hi-ie'n-usi; hi-la'ri-us^; Pg. Sp. JBUlario: hl-la'ri-oi; hl-la'ri-o^. 

Hilen: hcdleni; hi'lSn^ [Bible]. — Hilldah: hil-koi'd^; Ml-ki'a^ [Bible], — 
Hillel: liiFeB; hil'eP [Bible]. 

Hilo: hl'lo^; bido^ [Hawaiian district and seaport]. 

Himalaya: hi-mdla-ya^; hi-ma'la-ya^; also frequently beard bim-e-le'yab 

especially in England [Mountain range of British India]. See Himalayan. 

Himalayan: hi-md'la-yen^; hi-ma'la-yan^. E. & I, bim-e-le'yan^, wbich 

Dr. hlurray stigmatizes as incorrect, but which is noted as alternative by C. & TT.; 
Wt. him^a-loi'anb 

hind: hoind^; bind=^ [Belonging to the rear]. 

hinder {v.)i bin'dar^; bln'der^ [To impede; delay]. 

hinder (a.) : boind'ar^; bind'er^ [Constituting the rear or back part]. See 

Hindi: hin'di^; bln'dP [A modem language of India]. 

Hindu: bin'dti^; bin'du^, Standard, C., M., & W.) E., L, St, & Wr. bin-du'^ 

[A member of the native Aryan race of India]. 

Hindustani: bin"du-sta'ni\; bln"dp-sta'm2 — ^more frequently beard hin"- 

du-stan'ii [A language of Brit. India]. 


2: art, ape, fit, fare, f^st, wh^-t, ftU; m6, gfit, prfy, fSm; hit, ice; S=e; I=e; g6, n6t, or, wdn. 



481 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1:3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = owt; oil; iu = feud; (?hin; go; i) = sing-, thin, tiiis. 


Hinnom: hin'am^; Mn'om-. Same as Gehinnom. 

Hippocrates : hi-pek're-tlz^; hi-pSe'ra-teg^ [Gr. physician (460-357 B. C.)]* 

Hippocrene: hip'o-kiin^ or hip'^okri'ni^; hip'ocren^ or hip'^o-ere'ne^. 
Standard, C., E., 3/., & W. prefer the first; I. indicates the second. 

HIppolyta: hi-pel'i-ta^; lil-p5l'y-ta- [In Gr. myth, a queen of the Amazons 

and daughter of Alarsj. j^and Hippolyta]. 

Hippolytus: hi-pel'i-ttjs^; hi-pdlV-ths- [In Gr. myth, the son of Theseus 
Hippo menes: hi-pem'i-niz^; hi-p5m'e-ne§2 [In Gr. myth, the husband of 

Atalanta]. 

ixippophagi: hi-pef'e-jai^; hl-p5f'a-gi^ pEaters of horse-flesh]. 
Hippopotamus: hip'h-pot'a-mtjs^; hip"o-p6t'a-miis-, Standard & W.; C., 

B., 3f., & TTr. hip-o-pet'a-musi; J. Mp-po-pet'a-mus^; St. hip'o-pot'a-inush 

Hirah: hai'rd^; hi'ra^ [Bible]. — Hircauus: her-ke'nus^; hir-ca'nus^ [Apoc- 
rypha]. — Hirom: hai'remi; hl'rdms [Bible]. — Hirsemes: hur-sl'mia^; hir-su'me §2 
[Douai Bible]. 

hirsute: hur-siut'^; hir-siit^; not htir'sut^. M, & IF. indicate the stress on 

the first syllable, as did Ash (1775); Standard, C., E., J., St., & TPr. place it on the 
last, as did Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Fenning (1700), and Walker (1791). 

hirundine: hi-run'dm^; hi-rtin'din^, SUindard, C., W. (1S90-190S), & Wr,; 
E. hai-run'daini; J., M., & TT. (1909) lii-run'dain^. The &st pronunciation indi- 
cat '-d is that accepted as American standard; the second is the pronunciation used 
in Great Britain [Pertaining to the swallow]. 

his: hizb* his- [Belonging to him]. Compare hiss. [for Haiti]. 

Hispaniola: his'''pa-nyola^; his"pa-ny6'la-; not his-pan-yofla^ [Sp. name 

hiss: Ids’-; his- [A sharp spirant sound such as is emitted by geese]. Com- 

pare HIS. 

historical: his-terh-kaB; his-tSrd-oal^. 

It may be there exist men who say “a hotel,” “a historical fact,” but such expressions 
are certainly uncommon in literature, if ever found there at all. 

Thos. R. Lounsbtjry The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch, II, p. 200. [h. ’04.] 
Notwithstanding the foregoing, in 18S6 Freeman, the English historian, wrote “a 
historical Professor at Oxford has to fight” (“Methods of Historical Study,” preface), 
suad his example has been followed by others, so that modem dictionaries contain 
such illustrative phrases as “a historical series” {Standard)', “a historical treatise” 
{Webster); “a historical poem” {Century). 

The dropping of n in Early English an began about 1150. More codified the 
practise giving the rules in 1532. In the Bible (1611)^ and in Shakespeare (first 
folio, 1623) a is regular before all consonantal sounds, including h, u, and eu, pro- 
nounced yu. Shakespeare used an hair once (“Tempest," act i, sc. 2) but o Aair 
sixteen times, and a usurer, a one, frequently (See “Two Gent, of Verona,” act 
iii, sc. 1; “Merchant of Venice,” act iii, sc. 2; “Winter’s Tale,” act iv, so. 4; 
“Romeo and Juliet,” act iii, sc. 3; “Much Ado About Nothing,” actv, sc. 1; 
“Henry V,” act v, sc. 2; “Coriolanus,” act iii, sc. 1). [gation]. 

historiography: his-t 6 "n- 0 gTe-fib- his-to^ri-^g'ra-fy® [Historic investi- 
hlstory: his'to-ri^; hisTo-ry^ — three syllables, Tiot two, his'trik 


2: wplf, dp; bodk, bO&t; full, rule, cflre, bfit, bflrn; oil, bSy; go, Item; ipk; thin, this. 
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Hittite 
homologous 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; fail, riile; bat, bOrn; 


Hittite: hit'cdt^; hit'it^ [Bible], — Hivite: hoiVoit^; hiMt^ [Bible], — 
Hizki: hiz'kaii; hiz'kis [Bible (R. V.)]. — Hizkiah: hiz-kai'd^; hiz-ki'a- [Bible], — 
Hizkijah: hiz-kai'jd^; hiz-lq'ja^ [Bible], — Hobab: hd'bab^; ho'bS,b2 [Bible], — Ho- 
bah: ho'bd^; ho'bii^ [Bible]. — Hobaiab: ho-be'ydi or ho-boi's^; ho-ba'ya^ or ho- 
bl'a2 [Bible (R. V,)], 

Hobart^: holbartS* holDart^ [Am. statesman (1S44-1S99)]. 

Hobart®: ho'bart^* ho'bart® [The capital of Tasmania]. 

Hobbes: hobz^; h5b§®; not heb^iz^ [Eng. philosopher (15SS-1679)]. 

Hobia: ho-bai'a^; ho-bi'a® [Douai Bible]. 

Hoche; osT^; o^h® [Fr. general (1768-97)]. 

Hod: hed^; h5d® [Bible]. — Hodaiah: ho-de'yd^ or ho-doi'ya^; ho-da'ya® 
or b.o-dI'a2 [Bible], — Hodaviah: hod'^s-vai'di; hbd'^a-vi'a^ [Bible], — Hodcsh: ho'- 
deshi; h6'd^isli2 [Bible], — Hodevah: ho'di-vdi or ho-dI\'aB ho^de-va^ or ho-de'va2 
[Bioie], — Hodiah: ho-dai'dB ho-di'a^ [Bible], — Hodijab: ho-doi'jd^; ho-di'ja2 
[biDie], — Hogiah: heg'ldB hdg'la^ [Bible], — Hoham: hd'hami; ho^ham^ [Bible], 

Hohenlobe: ho'en-lo'^s^ ; h6'Sn-lo"e® [Ger. family]. 

Hohenzollern: ho'en-tsor'am^; h5'§n-tsor'em® [A princely family of Ger- 
many and a royal family of Prussia.] 

holden: hei'dn^; h5i'dn® [A girl given to romping]. 

hoist: heist h5ist® [A machine for raising heavy goods]. [ 1543 )] 

Holbein: holTioini; holODin® [Two Ger. painters (1. 1460-1524; 3. 1497?- 

Holborn: ho'bern^; ho'bom® — ^the I is silent [District of London which de- 
rives its name from A.*S. hole+hurn — “the brook in the hollow”]. 

Holdai: heFdi-ai^; hbbda-i® [Douai Bible]. 

HoUnshed: hel'mz-hed^ or heFm-^ed^; h5l'ni§-hSd® or h5l'in-sh6d® [Eng. 
chronicler ( -1580)]. 

holla: heTa^; h6Fa®. 1. & Wr, stress the final syllable [Ho there!]. 

hollo (inter j .) : hebo^ or he-lo'^; hbl'o® or h5-lo'®. Standard^ I., M.^ & W. in- 
dicate the first; C., E., St, & Wr. note the second, which the earlier lexicographers 
favored, i^rhaps erroneously, for in hailing any one the stress is usually put on the 
fiirst syllable. 

holm: holm^ or hom^; holm® or horn®. Standard^ (7., St., Perry (1777), 

and Sheridan (1780) indicate the first; E., M., W., Wr.. Jones (1793), Fulton & 
ICnight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), and Cra^ (1849) 
note the second. Smart (1^0) helm^ [Lowland by a stream-side]. See L. 

Holmes: homz^; hom§® [Am. poet (1809-94)]. 

holocaust: helVkest^; h6l'o-c^t®; not -kaust^ [CJomplete destruction by 

Holofernes: hoFo-fuFniz^; hbFo-fer'neg® [Apocrypha]. 

Holon: ho'lon^; hol6n® [Bible]. 

Holstein: hol'stcdnB hol'stin® [Prus. district]. 

Holyhead: heTi-hedS* hSky-kSd®; not ho'h-hed^ [Welsh apt.]. 

Holyoke: hol'yok^* hoFyok® [City in Mass.]. 

Holyrood: ho'h-rud^; hofiy-rdod® [A palace in Edinburgh]. 


2: art, 5pe, f&t, fare, f^st, what, ftU; m6, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I=e; g5, n6t, 6r, w6n. 



m FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; an = out; 6il; ifii = feud; tfhm; go; r) = sine; thin, tiiis. 


holystone: Lo'li-ston"^; holy-ston''^ [A soft sandstone]. 

homage: hem'ijS* IiSm'ag^. J, & Si. hem'ej^ [Reverential regard; defer- 

Homam: ho'mam^; lio'in5,m2 [Bible]. 

home: hom^; hom^; not om^ as frequently beard. The tendency of some 

speakers to drop the h in this word when used in the phrase ‘'at home” is especially 
noticeable among Englishmen (who pass for educated) abroad. 

homeo-, homoeo-: ho'mi-6-^ or hom'i-o-^; ho'me-o-^ or h6m'i-o--; rarely 
he-ml'o-, which is the etymological pronunciation met with in homoeoarchy: he- 
mI'o-dr"kii; ho-me'o-ar^'ey- {Standard & M.). While American usage favors the 
first, British usage supports the second [A combining form from the Greek ofioto?, 
Hke, similar, used in zoological nomenclature]. 

homeopath: ho'mi-o-pafh^; ho'me-o-plith^ Standard, C., E., I., St, W., 

& Wr.; M. ham'i-o-pafh^ [One who practises homeopathy], 

homeopathic, homoeopathic: b6"mi-o-pafh^ik^ or b©m"iH>-pa€hbk^; 

ho"me-o-pilth'i€2 or h5m"e-o-path'ie2, 

homeopathy, homoeopathy: bo"mi-ep'e-fhi^ or bem'^i-ep'o-tbi^; bo'^me- 

Sp'a-thy2 or h6m^e-6p'a-thy- [A system of medicine]. 

Homer: bom'ar^; bom'er^ [Gr. epic poet (c. 9tb cent. B. C.]. 

Homeric: bo-mer'ik^; bo-mSrlc^. [other] 

homicide: bem'i-soid^; b5m'i-§id^ [Tbe killing of one human being by an- 
homochromous: b6"mo-kro'mus^; b6'’'mo-€ro'miis2, Standard & TF. ; (7. & 

M. h5-mo-kr5'musi; E, hem-ek'ra-mus^; I. ho-mek'rom-us^: St. ho'mo-kro'mus^; 
Wr. ha-mek'rs-mtjs^ [Of one color, as a flower»head]. See the following word. 

homochronous: bo-mek'rd-nus^; bo-mScTo-ntis^ [Occurring at tbe same 

time]. See the preceding word. 

homodont: bd'mo-dent^, Standard & C., or bem'o-dent^, M. ; bo'mo-dbnt® 
or hem'o-dant^. By W. (1890-1908) ho'rao-denti; but by W. (1900) hom'o-dent^. 
The first reflects American usage; the second, the usage in England [Having teeth 
nearly alike], 

homogeneity: bo^mo-ji-ni'i-ti^ or bem^o-ji-ni'i-ti^; bo'^mo-ge-ne'i-ty^ or 

h6m'^o-ge-ng'i-ty2. See homo- [Similarity of kind]. 

homogeneous: bo^'mo-ji'm-us^ or bem'^o-ji'm-us^; bo"mo-ge'ne-iis® or 
h5m'^o-ge'ne-fis2. The first is indicated by Standard, I., St, W., & TFr.; the second by 
E. & M.; C. hd-mo-jl'ni-usk By Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson 
(1827), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864), ho-mo-jl'm-usi; 
Sheridan (1780), h6-mo-^'m-usi; Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), and 
Knowles (1835), ho-mo-jrnyas^; Smart (1840), hem-o-ji'm-TJsi [Of like nature], 

hiomogeny: bo-mej'i-m^; bo-mb^'e-ny®. Perry (1777), bem'o-ju-m^; 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Smart (1840), ho-med'ji-mi; Sheridan (1780), and 
Knowles (1835), ho-mog'i Jameson (1827), hem'o jl-nii [Similarity of structure]. 

homograph : bo'mo-graf bo'mo-graf®, Standard <fe C. \ E., M., & W. bem'- 

o-grafi; Wr. hem'a-grafi [A word spelled like another but having a different meaning], 

homolog, homologue: bem'o-leg^; bbm'o-lbg^. 0 . & I. bS'mo-leg^ 

[Something homologous]. [portion, value, or position]. 

homologous: bo-moFo-gus^; bo-mbl'o-gtis^ [Having like structure, pro- 


2: wolff dtt; bdbk, b<R>t; fi^, rple, eflre, biit, bftm; dll, bdy; go, ^em; ink; thin, this. 
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1; artistic, ort; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bfirrn; 

homonym: hern'o-nim^; hom'o-nym-. C. &: /. ho'mo-nim^ [A word hav- 

ing the same sound as another, but a different meaning]. 

Homoousian: hd"mo-u'si-6n^ or hom'^o-au'si-on^; ho'^mo-u'si-an^ or h5m''- 

o-ou'sI-an2. This word has been indicated as having several pronunciations, of which 
the first noted above is the representative of formal American speech and the second 
of formal Enghsh speech. Standard ho'^mo-u'shauM C. ho-mo-u'si-snh* -Z?- hem-o- 
u'si-&n^; J. h6"m6'-au'si-8ni; M. heni''o-au'si-ani ; St, ho'mo-u'zi-an^; TF. ho"mo-u'si- 
6nD Wr. ho''ino-au'si-&nh Dr. ilurray note.s in addition ho-mau'si-ani. 

HoMOtrsiON (in Divinity). Consuhstantiallty. a being of the same substance or essence. 

Edward Phillips Xeic World of Words edited by Kersey, s. v. [17061. 

homoplasy : ho-mep'ld-si^ or ho'rao-plas-i^; ho-m5p'la-sy- or ho'mo-pEs-y- 

[In biology’, similarity of structure]. 

Hon'do: hen'do^; hun'do- [The largest island of Japan]. 

hone: hon^; hon^. Compare gone; none, and see O [A whetstone]. 

honest: en'est^; dn'Sst^ — one of the four parent words in English in which 
the k is silent. See H, heir, honor, hocr. 
honey: hun'i^; hon'y^ [A sweet viscid fluid, the food of the bee]. 

Hong Kong: haij keq^; hQng kdng^ — so written and pronounced by the 
English residents there. Standard TF. hoo'keg'i [Brit, island colony in China; 
correctly, hiang kiang, or “fragrant w’aters”]. 

honi soit qni mal y pense: en"i' swa ki mal i pans^; 6n"f swa ki m^l y 
pans2 [Old Fr., “Evil be to him who evil thinks”: motto of the British Order of the 
Garter], 

Honiton: hen'i-tsn^; hSn'i-ton^ [Eng, town, or lace made there]. 

honneur [Fr.]: en"nur'^; 6n"nur'- [Honor]. See affaire. 

honor: en'er^ ; 5n'or2 — one of the four parent words that remain in Enghsh 

in which the h is not pronounced. The rule applies also to all its relatives : honorable, 
honorably, honorary, honorific, honorless, etc. See H, heir, honest, hour. 

honorarium: hen''o-reTi-um^; h6n'''o-ra'ri-toi2 [A fee paid to a profes- 

sional man]. 

Honyman: himh-men^; hon'y-man^ [Eng. family name]. 

hood, hoof, hook, hoop. The oo in these words is generally sounded like u 

in “full,” not like u in “rule.” Sometimes hoof is indicated huii; huP. Formerly 
hook was pronounced huk^ (Sheridan, 1780; Walker, 1791; Fulton & Knight, 1802; 
Enfield, 1807; Jameson, 1827; and Knowles, 1835), or huk^ (Perry, 1777; Jones, 1798; 
Smart, 1840; and Wright, 1855); huk® or hiik^, and hoop, as hupi; hup^, as by Perry 
(1777). 

Hoogh: hogi; hog^; not htig^ [Dutch painter (1629-81)]. 

Hoogvliet: hdg'vlit^; hog'vlet^ [Dutch poet (1687-1763)]. bird], 

hoopoe: hu'po^; hdo'po^, Standard^ C., I., & St.) E. hu'pu^; M., W., & Wr. 
Hooster; hti'serb* hoo'zher^ [A native of the State of Indiana]. 
Hopetown: hop'ttm^j hopTon^ [Shot, earldom]. 

Hophnl: hof'noi^; hbf'ni^ [Bible]. — Hophra: hef'rab’ h5f'ra^ [Bible (R. 

V.)].-~Hor: heri; [Bible]. 

Horace: her'as^j hSr'ay^; not her'es^ [A masculine personal name]. 


2: art, fipe, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m6, g6t, prgy, f5m; hit, ice; i=e; i=g; gfi, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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1: a = final; I = habit; aifcle; au = out; oil; ill = feud; €hin; go; i) = sing; thin, this. 


Horse: ho'n^; ho're^ [In Class. Myth, goddesses of the seasons]. 

Horam: ho'rem^; ho'ram^ [Bible]. 

Horatio: ho-re^^-o^; ho-ra'shi-6^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. 
Horats: ho-rdts'^; ho-rats' 2 ; D. Horatius: ho-rd''bi-usi; ho-ra^si-us^; Fr. Horace: 
o'^rds'i; o"ra 5 ' 2 ; Qer. Horatius: ho-rd''t&i-usi; ho-ra'tsi-i^s^; It. Orazio: o-rdd'zi-o^; 
o-rad^zi-d 2 ; L. Horatius: ho-rG'slii-ua^; ho-rfi'shi-us^; Pg. Horacio: o-rd^si-6^ or 
(Sp.) o-ra'tbl-Qi; o-ra'cl-o^ or (Sp.) o-ra'tbi-6^. 

Horeb: hd'reb^; ho'rSb^ [Bible]. — Horem: ho'rem^; ho'rSm^ [Bible].— 
Horesh: ho're.4h’; ho'rSsh^ [Bible (R. V., margin)]. — Hor::hagidgad: hoP'-ha-gid''- 
gad^; h6r"=»ha-gtd'g2,d2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Hori: ho'rai^; no'rP [Bible]. 

Horicon: her'i-ken^; hbr'i-eon^ [Indian name of Lake George]. 

Horim: ho'rim^; ho'rim^ [Bible]. — Horite: ho'roit^; ho'rit- [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Horizon: ho-roi'zen^ ; ho-rl'zon^. At one time stressed on the first syllable ; 

Dan Phoebus stands in dread 

And shames to shine within our hor'izon. 

G.4SCOIGNE Heartfcs, Praise of Countesse v. 240 [1577]. 

When the morning sun shall raise his ear 
Above the border of this hor'izon. 

We’ll forward towards Warwick, and his mates. 

SH.^ja3SPEARE Henry Y1 part III, act iv, sc. 7 [1593]. 

Bailey fl732) indicated the stress on the second syllable, asitisp]acedto*day, and 
Johnson (1755), who foUow^ed him, did the same but noted in addition that "it i.s 
falsely pronounced by Shakespeare hor'izonf' Penning (17G0), ■who spelt the word 
hori* son, stressed the penult, as did also all of the following: Ash (1775), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1SS5), Smart (1.S40), Reid (15^4), Craig (1S49), 
Wright (1855), and all the modern dictionaries, but Webster (1S2S) noted her'i-zsni 
[The line of the earth’s surface that bounds the view]. 

HormaH: her'ma^; hbr'ma^ [Bible]. 

Homedness: hern^id-nes^ or hemd'nes^; hom'ed-nSs^ or Ii6nid'ii^s2. 
Standard, E., W., & Tfr. indicate the first; C., J,, M., St. note the second [The con- 
dition of being homed]. 

horologe: ber'o-ldj^ or her'o-lej^; hbr'o-log^ qj> b5r'ol5g2. indi- 

cates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain. The former was noted 
by Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), and Jameson (1827), the latter by Walker (1791), 
Perry (1805), and Knowles (1835). Sheridan (1784), ho'ro-loji [An old-style time- 
piece]. 

horology: bo-rel'o-jib’ho-rbl'o-^^. Sheridan (1784), ho'ro-lo-ji^; Knowles 
(1833), ho-ro-lej'i^; Smart (1857), hor'o-loj-i^ [The science of time^measuxement or 
of the making of timepieces], 

Horonalm: her"o-ne'im^; h6r"o-na'im2 [Bible]. 

Horonite: her'o-nait^ or ho'ro-noit^; hor'o-nit^ or ho'ro-nit^ [Bible]. 

horoscope; hor'o-skop^; hSr'o-scop^; frequently mispronounced ho'ro- 

skop^- [The configuration of the planets at any instant]. 

horrible: her'i-bB; h5rfi-bP; not her'a-bB [Causing a shuddering terror 

or fear]. 

hors concours [Fr.]: er kon^ur'L* 6r ■e6n"cdor'2 [Literally, '‘out of compe- 

tition”; in a class by itself]. 


Z: wolf, dp; book, bIS&t; fuU, rifle, cdre, blit, bbm; dil, bdy; go, gem; ifik; thin, this. 
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hors de combat [Fr.]; er da ken^ba'^; or de [Out of the fight], 

hors-d’oeuvre [Fr.]: er'^^duvr'^; or^'^dtivT'^ [A side-dish]. 

Hortensia: her-tea'sTu-a^; hSr-tSn'shi-a- [A feminine personal name]. Fr. 
Hortease; or''tdn.s'i; or^tan^'^; Gor. H.jrtensia: her-teii'si-ai; hdr-tdn'si-a^; It. 
Ortensia: or-ten'si-a^; or-ten'si-a^. 

Hosah: ho'sd^; ho'sa^ [Bible]. — Hosai: ho'si-oi^; ho'sa-F [Bible]. — Hosea: 
ho-zi'a^; ho-§o'a2 [In O. T.]. — Hoshalah: ho-.shC'yd^ or ho-sha/ya^; ho-shiiVa^ or 
bo-sbl'ya^ [Biole]. — Hoshama: hesh'a-ma'; hSsh^a-ma* [Bible]. — Hoshea: ho-sTil'&i; 
ho-shC*'a2 [Bible]. — Hosiel: h6'si-eB; ho'si-el® [Douai Bible]. 

hosier: ho'ser^; ho'zher^ [A dealer in hose].— hosiery: ho'sar-i^; ho'- 

zh.er-y2 [otocking^.]. [in an Alpine pass]. 

hospice: hes'pis^; hhs'pig^. St. & T7r. hes'pis^ [A shelter for travelers, as 
hospitable: hes'pi-ta-bF; h5s'pi-ta-bl-; frequently, but erroneously, hes- 

piV5-.jli. 

hospital: hos'pi-taF; h6s'pi-taP. See H. By Bailey (1732), Fenning 
(1700], Konrick (1773), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), 
Wright (1855), hes'pi-taB; by Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), 
Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849), es'pi-telk Sheridan (1787) and 
Jones (1798), es^pi-taP, which should be avoided as coarse and vulgar. 

Hospitalis: h6s"pi-te'hs^; bSs^pi-ta'lIs^ [Douai Bible]. 

host: host^; host^. The h of the Latin original {hosterriy hosiis)^ which was 

dropped in the Romanic, was gradually restored in the Old French and I^Iiddle 
English spelling and ultimately in modem English pronimciation. 

hostage: hes'tij^; hSs'tag^. /. & St. hes'tej^ [One held as a pledge for the 

performance of some stipulation]. 

hostel: hes'teF; hSs'tSF. I. hos'teB. See hotel. • 

hosteler: hes'tel-ar^; hSs'tSl-er^. I, hos'tel-ur^. [hostel]. 

hostelry: hes'tel-ri^j hhs'tSl-ry^. I. hos'tel-n^; TTr. ho'til-n^ [An inn; a 

hostile: hes'til^ or hes'toil^; hQs'tiF or h5s'tiP. The first indicates Amer- 
ican usage; the second modem usage in Great Britain, where the first pro min elation 
was noted as in vogue, or perhaps preferred, by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Knowles - 
(1335), and Smart (1840), and the second by Jameson (1827). 

hostler: hosier^ or es'lar^ ; hSs'ler^ or 6s'ler-. The majority of the modem 

lexicographers indicate the first, as did Webster and Wright; the second, supported 
by ^1 the earlier lexicographers, from Perry (1777) to Reid (1844), is noted by I., 
Sf., & Wt. Perry, Jameson, Knowles, and Reid indicated the t — ©st'lari. 

hotel: ho-tel'^; ho-tSl'^. See H; historical. 

Hos'TEii {hotel. Ft.] an inn, or house where a person may meet with entertainment or 
lodging. Daniel Penning Royal English Dictionary s. v. [London, 1760]. 

Hotham^: ho'fham^; ho'tham^ [Bible]. 

Hotham^: het'em^; h5t'am2 [Eng. admiral (L777-1833)]. 

Ho than: ho'fhan^; ho'than^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Hothlr: hS'ther^; ho'thir^ [Bible]. 

Houdln: u"dah'^; u'^dS.n'^ [Fr. mechanician and conjurer (1805-71)]. 


2: art, Spe, fSt, fare, fast, wh9.t, ^11; me, g€t, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; i=e; gO, n6t, Or, w6n. 
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Houdini: hu-di'ni^; hu-di'ni^ [Am. expert in extrication]. 

hough: hek^; li6k^ [The joint in the hind leg of a quadruped]. 

Hough: hufi; htif^ [1. Eng. scholar (1651-1743). 55. Am. author (1822-85)]. 

Houghton^: ho'tan^ or hau'tan^: hd'ton- or hou'ton^ [Eng. statesman 

(1S09-S5)1. 

Houghton^: ho'tan^; ho'ton^ [Am. publisher (1S23-95)]. 

Hougoumont: ii^gu'^meh'^; u"gu"m6h'- [A chateau in Belgium and a 

•• strategic point in the battle of Waterloo, ISlo]. 

hour: aur^; our^ — one of the four remaining parent words in English in 

which the h is not pronounced. The rule applies also to its relatives hoursglaSS* 
hourless, hourly. See H, heir, honest, honor. Lost in the Romanic, and altho 
restored in the French heure, Spanish hora, and the English spelling, the A is no 
longer sounded in this word in any of these languages. 

houri: hu'n^ or hau'n^; hu'ri^ or hou'ri^. The first is the American and 

the English pronunciation; the second is the Scottish as indicated by Jameson (1827), 
J., & St.; also, by Worcester (iSo9) [A beautiful damsel in the Mohammedan paradise], 

housewife^: haus'waif"^; hous'wif"^. By Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Knowles (lS.3.o), Smart (1840), and Craig (1S49) this word 
was pronounced huz'^ifh irrespective of its different meanings; but Bailey (1732), 
Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Wright (1855), Cooley (1803), Cull (lSo4), and all modem 
lexicographers, except Worcester, who registers huz'vvifh have pronounced it haus'- 
waif^i, noting hvz'zil ^ — the pronunciation recorded by Jouos (179^), Enfield (1807), 
and Jameson (iS27) — as formerly in use. Fen.ning (17. 10) wrol*^: “Frequently written 
and pronounced husivlfe or Ai/ss.y” [The mistress of a household; also, a housekeeper], 

housewife^: huz'if^; hfig'if^ [1. A woman’s receptacle for articles used in 

sewing. 3. A pert young woman]. See the preceding word. 

housewifery: hausVaif"n^; hous'wif"ry2, Standard, C., & M., & Walker 

(1791); E., St., & W. ha is'waif-ar-i^; TTr. huz'^vif-nb which is given as alternative by 
C. & M. A fourth pronunciation is noted as second choice by E. & I., and as third 
by C. & 3/. — huzhf-n^ [Domestic oco.no ny as i‘>ractised by a housewife]. 

housing: hauz'iq^; houg'ing® [1. The act of prowding houses for. 2. A 

horse>=cloth or covering]. [magic carpet]. 

Houssain: hu-sen'^; hu-san'^ [In the ^'Arabian Nights,” the owner of a 

Houssaye: u"se'^; i/sa'^ [Fr. author (1815-96)]. 

Houston: haus'tan^ or hius'tan^; hous'ton^ or hus'ton®; not husTan^ [An 

Eng- family name which is pronounced variously. In the United States the second 
pronunciation indicated above is used when speaking of General Sam. Houston, 
and the various counties and the city named for him; but the first pronunciation 
is the most common nowadays especially in England and in the Eastern United 
States. No one in New York, for instance, .speaks of Hewston Street, and many 
fversons who bear the name call themselves Houseton}. 

Houyhnhnm: hu-in'm^ or hwin'm^; hu-ln'm^ or hwin'm^, Standard & W.; 
C. & I. haufinm^; M. hwi^n’m^ or hwin^’m^^ [In Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” one of 
the horses gifted with reason. The word is onomatopoeic in that it is formed in 
imitation of the neigh of a horse]. 

hovel: hev'eT; hSv'SB — ^the pronunciation indicated by all modem die- 
itionaries, and by Penning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791) and 
others. By C., M., <fe W. huv'eP is noted as alternative. Compare hover [A dilap- 
idated cottage]. 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, bwt; full, r|ile, eftre, bikt, bfirn; oil, b5y; go, ^em; ink; thin, this. 
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hover: hev ar\ or lio'var^; hov'er-, hov er^, or ho'ver-. Standard^ 

C., M., TT., & Wt. indicate the first, w’hich was noted also by Johnston C17G4), Ken- 
rick (1773), Periy (1777), Naros (17 jS 4), Elphinstone (1786), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Smart (1S40), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), and 
Wright (1855); K., J,, & St. note the second, which was recorded by Sheridan (l7S7jf, 
Scott (1797), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1S35) [To fioat on the 
air with outstretched wings], 

howadji: hau-aj'i^; iiow-adj'i^ [In Arabic^speaking countries, a merchant 

or traveler], 

Howard: hau'ard^; how'ard- [A masculine personal and proper name].' 
Howell: hau'eP; how'SP [A masculine proper name]. 

Hozai: ho'zi-cd^; ho'za-P [Douai Bible (R. Y.)]. 

Hsia: shi'a- [The Chinese Golden Age (2205-1818 B. C.)]* 

Huascar: wos-kdr'^; was-car'- [An Inca of Peru (1495-1532)]. 

Hubert: hiu'bart^; hu'bert- [A masculine personal name]. Dan. Sw. Hu- 
bertus: hu-ber'tusi; hu-b§r'tys2; D, Hubcrtus: hu-ber'tus^; hu-b6r'ttis2; F, Hu- 
bert: 'Q''ber'i; u'T)§r'2; Q. Hubert: hu'bert^; bu.'b&rt2; It. Uberto: u-ber'toi; 
u-bSr'to®; Pg. Sp. Huber to: u-ber'to^; ^-bSr'to^. 

Hucuca: hu-ku'ka^; hu-eu'ca^ [Douai Bible]. Butler]. 

Hudihras: hiu'di-bras^j hu'di-bras^ [The hero of a satirical poem by Sam- 
hue: hiub* hu^ [A particular shade of color]. 

Hu€: ti'^e'^; [City in Fr. IndosChina]. 

Hugessen: hiu'jes-n^; hu'gSs-n^ [Eng. family name of Teutonic origin]. 

Compare Be.iuchamp; Cholmondedey. 

Hugh: hiu^; hu^ [A masculine personal name], Dan. D. G. Sw. Hugo: 
bu'goi; hu'go2; F. Hugues: iig^; ug 2 ; It. Ugo: ii'go^; u'go^; XJgolino: u"go-lI'no^; 
u''go~li^no2; L. Hugo: biil'goi; bu'go^, Pg. Sp. Hugo: u'goh' u''go2. 

Hugheuden: hiu'en-den^; hu'an-dSn^ [Eng. parish; site of Hughenden 

Manor, residence of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield]. 

Hughes: hitiz^; hu§^ [A family name]. 

Hugo: hiii'go^ or (Fr.) u'^go^^; hu'go^ or {Fr.) ti^go'^ [French author (1802- 

[centuries]. 

Huguenot: hiu'ge-not^; hu'ge-n6t^ [Fr. Protestant of the 16th and 17th 

Hukkok: huk'ek^; hiik^ok^ [Bible]. — Hul: huP; hhl^ [Bible]. — Huldah: 

huPdai; hiil'dfia [Bible]. 

human: hiu'man^; hu^man®. Perry (1777) yiu'man^. See H. 

The stress was orig. as in OF. on the last syllable, but, in accordance with Eng. usage, 
was at an early date shifted to the first. 

James a. H. Murray New Eng. DictionaTV vol. v, p. 443, s. v. [Oxford, 1901.1 

humanitarian: hiu-manVte'n-an^; hu-mSnT-taTi-an^. See barbarian 

[A philanthropist], 

Humbert: hum'bart^; hiimlierts [A masculine personal name]. It. Um- 

berto: um-bor'to^; pm-bSr'to®. 


2: art, 4pe, fat, ffi,re, fast, what, all; me, get, prgy, fSrn; hit. Ice; I=g; !=§; gd, ii6t, dr, wdn, 
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hover 

hustle 


1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifi = fewd; <51iin; go; o = sing; thin, this. 


humble: htnn'bP; hilm'bi-, Standard^ C., E., L, M., St, TF., & TFr.; also, 

Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), and Jameson (1S27). By Sheridan (17S0), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805), Knowles (1833), Smart 
(1840), Craig (1849), Cooley (1S63), and Cull (1864), uni'bP, which to»'day is deemed 
illiterate. See H. 

Humboldt: hxmi'bolt^ or (Ger.) imm'bolt^; hiim 1^6112 or (Ger.) humlDolt^ 

[Ger. philosopher (1769-1859)], 

humor: liiu'mar^ or liu'mor^ or 3 ^'inor 2 . Standard^ C., M,^ & TF. 

prefer the first, as did also Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), F.nfield (1807), and Cull 
(1864) ; TFr. indicates the second, which was recorded also by Shendan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), 
Reid (1S44), Craig (1849), WMght (1855), and Cooley (1SG3). Smart (1857) noted 
yu'mari for “wit ’ and hiu'meri for “moisture.” 

humorist: iiiu'mer-ist^ or yu'mar-ist^; hu'mor-M^ or yu'mor-fst^. The 

second, preferred by Worcester, is noted only as alternative bj’ the later dictionaries 
[A wit], 

Humphrey: hum'fnS* hum'fry^ [A masculine personal name]. D. Hum- 
fried: hum'frlti; htjm'frets; Fr. Onfroi: on'''frwd'i; 6n"frwa'’2; G. Humfried: 
hum'frltb* hum'fret^; It. Onofredo: 6"no-fre'doi; 6"no-fre'drj2; I,. Htiinphredus: 
hum-fri'dusb hum-fre'diis2; Sp. Hunfredo: un-fre'do^; •g.n-frg'do^; 6>w. Uiimfrid: 
hum'fndi; hym'frids. 

Humtah: hum'ta^; hlim'ta^ [Bible]. 

hundred: hun'dred^; hiin'drSd^. To-day the pronunciation hun'dard^, 

noted by Sheridan (1780), and as colloquial by Walker (1791), is illiterate or dialectal. 

Hungarian: liui 3 -ge'n- 8 n^; hiin-ga'ri-an^. See Introductory, pp. xix-xx 

[A native of Hungary]. 

Hungary: hurj'ga-rP; hhn'ga-ry^ [A country of Central Europe], 
hunger: huq'ger^; litin'ger^. See Introductory, pp. .xix-xx [Craving for food], 
hungry: huii'gri^; hiin'gry^ [Suffering for want of food]. 

Hunjadi (Janos): huo'yed-ib yd'noslii; hun'ybd-i, ya'nosh^ [Hungarian 
hero (1387-1456)]. Spelt also Hun'yad-y, but pronounced the same way, 
Hunstanton: hun'sten^; hiin'ston^ [Eng. family name]. See Beau- 
champ; Cholmondeley. 

Hupham: hiu'fem^; hu'fam® [Bible]. — Huphamites: hiu'fam-oits^; hu'- 

fam-it^iS [Bible], — Huppah: hup'd^; hup'a^ [Bible]. — Huppim: hi^'im^; hfipfim® 
[Bible]. — Har: hfiri; hfir® [Bible], — Hnrai: hiu'n-oib hiu-re'aib or hiu'raii; hu'ra-P, 
hu-ra'i 2 , or hu'ii^ [iBible]. — Haram: hiu'rem^; hii'ram^ [Bible], — Hiiri: hiu^roi*-; 
hu'ris [Bible], [Qf Iroquois tribe]. 

Huron: MuTen^; hu'rSn^ [A great lake of North America; also, an Indian 
Huronian: hiu-ro'm-sn^; hu-ro'ni-an^ [Pert, to Lake Huron]. 

Husathi: hiu^sa-thoi^ ; hu'sa-thi® [Douai Bible]. — Husathlte: hiu'so- 
thoiti; hu'sa-thlt2 [Douai Bible]. — Hushim: hiu'’^imi; hiVshim^ [Bible]. 

hussar: hu-zdr'^; hij-gar'^, C., I., M., Stj Walker (1828), & Smart 

(1840), TF., & TFr.; Standard hu-zdr'i; hfi-gar® [A cavalry soldier], 
hussy: huz'iS* hii§'y^- Compare housewife. hasten], 

hustle: hus'P; htis'P— the t is silent [1. To crowd;pusli,as in a crowd. 


2: wplf, dft; bobk, bdot; fiiU, rple, cure, but, bflm; 611, b6y; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, riile; but, b©rn; 


Huth: hufh^; not huCh^ PEng. family name]. 

Huy: hei‘; llSy^ [Belg. town], [astronomer (1629-95)J. 

Huygens; hcd'genz^ or (Z).) hei'gens^; hy'g6n§® or (D.) h5y'gSns^ [Dutch 
Huz; huz^; hhz^ [Bible]. 

Huzoth: hiu'zoth^; hu'zbth^ [Bible]. 

Huzzab: huz'ab^; htiz'2.b^ [Bible]. 

Hwang: hwag^; hw^g^ [Chin, river]. 

Hyacintli: hoi'a-sinth^; hy'a-ginth® [A masculine personal name]. 
Hyades: hai'a-diz^; hy'a-deg® [i. Douai Bible. 2. In Gr. myth, the muses 

of Bacchus]. 

hybrid: hoi'bnd^ or hib'rid^; hy'brid^ or hj^^b'rid^. So also with its rela- 
tives, hybridism, hybridist, hybridize, etc. The first is uniformly noted as best 
usage by modern dictionaries. Jameson Q827) and Webster (1828) indicated the 
second for the noun and the first for the adjective. 

Hydaspes: hcd-das'piz^; hy-dSs'peg^ pRiver in India]. 

hydatid: hoi'da-tidb* h}^da-tld2. 7. hid'a-tid^, which ilf. notes also, but as 

alternative [A larval stage of a tapeworm]. 

hydrangea: hai-dran'ii-d^; hy-dran'ge-a^, but frequently, tho perhaps less 

desirably, heard hoi-dren'ji-ai [A plant of the saxifrage family]. 

hydraulics: hai-droliks^; hy-dra'lics^, but frequently, tho less desirably, 
heard hcd-droi'iks^ [The science of liquids]. 

hydrid, hydride: hai^drid^ or hoi'droid^; hy'drid^ or hy'drid^ — the second 
is the form used in England [A compound of hydrogen], in scientific terms], 

hydro-: hoi'dro-^; hy'dro-^ [From the Gr. U(ap, water, used as a combining 
hydroaeroplane: hai"dro-e"ar-o-plen^; hi^dro-a'cr-o-plan® [An air^plane 

so built that it may alight on or travel over water]. 

hydrolysis: hoi-drel'i-sis^; hy-drbry-sis^ [Chemical decomposition], 
hydrometer: hoi-dremh-ter^; hy-drbm'e-ter^ [An instrument for meas- 
uring the flow of water]. [hydropathy]. 

hydropathist: hoi-drep'a-fhist^; hy-drbp'a-thlst^ [One who practises 
hydropathic: hai"dro-path'ik^; hy"dro-pS,th'ic2 [Pert, to water-cure], 
hydropathy: hai-drep'a-thi^; hy-drbpVthy^ [Water-cure]. 

hydrophobia: hai'^dro-f5'bi-a^; hy^'dro-fo'bi-a^. Sheridan (1787) hoi-dro- 
fo-bI''a^ [A disease caused by the bite of a rabid animal]. 

hydrophobic; hai^dro-fo1:>ik^; hy"dro-fo'bi€2, Standard, C., E., St, & W.; 
I, hoi'^dro-feb'ik^; M. & Wr. hoi-dro-feb'iki. 

Hy^res: I'^ar'^; i*'^r'2; Tiot i'^er'^ [Fr. winter resort]. 

Hygeia: hoi-ji'a^* hy-ge'a®, Standard, C., E.. M., ScStormonth; not hoi-ji'ys^, 
I., W.y & Wr. [Gr. goddess of health; asteroid]. 

hygiene: hoi'ji-in^ or hoi'jin^; hy'gi-en^ or hy'gen®, Standard, C., E., L, 
M., W., & Wr.', St. alone prefers the second, which Standard, W., & Wr. note as al- 
ternative [Sanitary science]. 


2: art, 5.pe, fat, fare, fast, wh^it, all; m6, gfet, pr§y, fSrn; hit, Ice; i=e; I=«e; go, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOLUsCED 


Huth 

Hypericum 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out', oil; ifl = fewd; (5hin; g;o; i) = sinr;; thin, fihiis. 


hygienic: hoi'^ji-en'ik^; hy^'gi-Sn'ie-. M. notes and hijT-in'ik^ 

as alternatives, 

hygienist: hoi'ji-in-ist^; hy'gi-en-M^. M. hij'Li-nist^ as alternative. 
Hyksos; hik'ses^; h^^k'sds- [Eg>T)t, shepherd kings]. [Hercules] 

Hylas: hai'les^; hy'las^ [In Gr. m3tth, a beautiful youth, a favorite of 
hyle [Gr.]: hailP; hy^'le" [IMatter]. 

hylotheism: hai'lo-^"izm^; hy'lo-the^gm®, Standard, C., & TF.; & J. 

hai-lo-fhl'izmi; M. hal'lo-tTn-iznii; Si. hailo-fhi'izmi ; PTr. boi-lofhVizmi [The doc- 
trine that the material universe is God], 

Hymen: hoi'meni; hy'm^n^ [In Gr. myth, the god of marriage]. 
Hymenseus: hai"mi"ni'us^; hy'^me-ne'tis^ [Bible]. 

hymeneal: hai^mi-ni'aF; hy'"me-ne'al-. By Perry (1777), hai-mx'ni-oP; 
Sheridan (17S7) and Enfield (1S07), him-e-iii'aT [Relating to marriage]. 

hymn: him^; hym-. Compare condemn [A song of praise]. — hymnal: 
hhn'nsli; hjhn'nal® [A book of hymns], — hymned: himd^; hjTnd^. — hymning: 
him'm^ OT him'’mr)M hSin'ing^ or hihn'nings. 

hyoganoid: hai'^o-gan'eid^; hy^o-g^n'did^, Staridard, C., & M.;W. hoi'^o- 

ge'neid^ [Belonging to a subclass of fishes], 

hypallage: hip-aFa-ji^ or hoi-pal'e-ji^; h5^~§.l'a-^e2 or hy-pai'a-^e®. Stand* 
ard, M., & W. prefer the first; E., J., & St favor the second; C. hi-pai'e-jii; Wr. hi- 
pal^a-jii [A figure in grammar or rhetoric]. 

hypanisognathous: hip-an^'i-seg'na-fhus^; hyp-SnT-sdg'na-thtis®. (7. 

hai-pan-i-seg'ne-thusi [Having lower»jaw teeth narrower than those of the upper jaw], 

hypanthium: hip-an'fhi-um^ or hai-pan'€hi-um^; hj-p-2n'thi-lim or hy- 
pS.n^thi-um2. Standard, E., I., & W. prefer the first; C. favors the second; M, hi-pan'- 
thi-um^ [An enlarged axis of a flower]. 

hypantrum: hip-an'trum^, Standard, or hcd-pan'trmn^ (7. & IF.; hlp-§.n - 

trum^ or hy-pSn'trum^ [The cavity of a vertebral neural arch], 

hypapophysis : hip^'e-pef Vsis^ or hai^'pa-pof 'i-sis^ ; hj^p''a-p6f 'y-sls^ or hy*^- 
pa-p6f'y-sls2. Standard, C., M., & W. prefer the first; E„ & St favor the second 
[A median ventral process of a vertebra]. 

Hypatia: hcd-pe'dhi-a^; hy-pa'shi-a^ [Gr. teacher ( -415)]. 

hyper- {prefix) t hoi'par-^; hy'per-^ [Over; above]. [words] 

hyperbaton: hoi-pm^ba-ten^; hy-per'ba-ton^ [In rhetoric, an inversion of 
hyperbola: hoi-pOT'bo-la^; hy-per'bo-la^ [A plane curve in geometry], 
hyperbole: hoi-pur'bo-li^; hy-per'bo-le®. Kenrick (1773),hi-pt5T'bo-li^ [In 

rhetoric, overstatement; exaggeration]. 

hyperborean: hai'per-bo'n-an^; hy^per-boYe-an^ p[n Gr. myth, one of a 

people who dwelt beyond the north wind: favorites of Apollo]. 

hyperemia, hyi^rsemla: hai'^par-i'mi-ei; hy"per-e'mi-a2 [Abnormal ac- 
cumulation of blood in the body]. 

Hypericum: hcd-per'i-kum^; hy-pSr'i-ctim^, but etymologically hip-er-ui'- 
kum [A herbaceous shrubby plantj. 


2: wolf, dp; bdbk, bdi^t; fnH, rule, cOre, bht, bUm; dil, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 



Hyperides 

laechus 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; htt, police; obey, gO; not, or; full, rflle; but, bOra; 

Hyperides: iiai^'par-ai'diz^; hy^per-i'cles^ [Athenian orator (3S9-322B. C.;j. 
Hyperion: hai-pi'n-©n^ or hcii^per-ai'en^; hy-pe'ri-un- or hy'^per-fOn^ 
[1. In Gr. myth, a Titan, the son of Uranus and Ge. 2. The sun'god Helios]. 

hypethral* hypsethrai: hi]>i't'hraP or hai-pi'fhrsl^; hjrp-o'thral- or hy- 

l/‘'ihraP. Maudard, JX„ <k Ti'. pn*ter the finst; C., E.^ I., St.^ &. Wr. favor the second 
[Open to the sky, as a roofless building], 

Hypnos; hipnes^; hyp'ii5s'2 [Gr. god of sleep]. 

hypnotism; hip'no-tizm^; h^p^no-tlsm^ [The process of producing artik- 
hypo-, hyp- (prefix') i hai'po-^ or hip-^; hy'po-^ or hyp-^ [Under; beneath; 

less than: opposed to hypir-]. 

In a word having a Liitin or Greek plural form, hip-o- or hip- Is generally the preferred 
pronunciation. A modern compound of hypo- and a word used as English is generally 
pronounced hai'po-, -ahile one of hyp- and such a word is generally pronounced hip-. 

Fune. & Wagkaixs Ncu Standard JDictionary p. [Xew York, 1915.] 
The first vowel in Gr. utto-, l. hippo-. Is short, and all the early words in English were 
introduced with the y short, as in hypocrui, hypocrisy, etc. The y is marked aa short in 
all Pronouncing Dictionaries dowm to the middle of the 19th c. Some later Dictionarit®, 
while retaining short y under stress, primary or secondary, as in hypocaust, hypothnic, 
make it long [ai^J in unaccented syllables, as in hypothesis, hypotenuse. But the later ten- 
dency in the South of England has been to treat y in all positions except before two con- 
sonants asol. SiE James A. H- Mueeay New English DicHonary vol. v, p. 505. [Oxford, 1901.] 

hypaehondriac: hip^c-ken'dn-ak^ or hai''po-ken'dn-aki; h;^p*'o-c5n'dri- 
Sc® or hy"po-€6n'dri-S,c®. Standard, M., St., TP., & TT>. prefer the first, which was 
noted by Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (lb02), Knowles 
(1835), Smart (ISiO), and Wright (1&55); C., E., & I. favor the second, which was 
indicated by Jameson (1827); Sheridan (17S0) and Enfield (11^07), hipK>-kdn-drai'dk® 
[One who is morbidly depressed about individual health]. 

hypachondriacal: Mp'^o-ken-dred'a-kaBor hai'^po-ken-droi'a-keB; hjp^o 

eSn-drl'a-caiS or hy^po-cdn-dri'a-cal^. rc'ligion]. 

hypocrisy : hi-pek'n-si^; hy-pSc'ri-sy® [The assuming of a false appearance 
hypocrite: hip'o-kriU-; hy’p'o-erft® [One who practises hypocrisy], 
hypoeycloid: hoi'^po-scd'kleid^; hy*^po- 9 y'el 6 id^. M, hip-o-saiTvleid^ [A 

geometrical curve]. 

hypodermic:, hcd'^po-dur'mikb Standard & W., or hip*'o-dur'mik^; hy'^po- 
dfir'mic® or hirp^o-derimic®. C., B., & I. hai-po-durimiki ; M. hip-o-dur'mik^; St. hoi'- 
po^ur'miki; TT>. hip-a-durimik^- [Introduced under the skin]. 

hypogastric: hip^o-gas'tnkb Standard, or hoi'pogas'tnkb W.; h.fp'^o- 

gas^tric® or hy'^po-gS-.s'tric®. C. & E. hai-po-gas'trik^; I. hai-po-gas'triki; M. mp-o- 
gas'triki; TFr. hip-d-gas''tnk® [Pert, to the lower part of the abdomen]. 

hypogene: hip'o-jinb Standard, M,, W., & TFr., or hcd'po-jm^; h^p'o-gen* 
or hy'po-gen*. I. & St. hoi'pd-jini [Formed beneath the earth’s surface], 
hypogeum: hip*'o-ji'innb Standard & W., or hai*^po-jrum^; hj^'o-ge'tim* 

or hy^po-^'iimb C. & E. hcu-x>o-jI'tjmi; I. hai-po-jFumi; M. hip-o-jPumi; St. hoi^- 
pO-ji'umi; |fr. iup-a-jl'em® [A subterranean budding]. 

hypoglossal: hcu^po-gles'aB; hy^'po-glSs'al^, Standard kW.; C, & E. hed- 

po-gles'sP; I. hai-pfvgles'ali; M.hip-o-gies'aP; iSf. hoi'pS-gles'aP; Wr. hip-a-^es'aP 
[Beneath the tongue]. 

hypophosphate: hoi'^po-fes'fet^; hy*'po-f5s'fat2, Standard & TP’.; (7. hai- 

X>o-fo 3 'fet®; 1. hai-p6-fes''feti; M, hip-o-fe^fit»; TFr. hoi-po-fesTgti [A chemical salt]. 

hypostasis: hed-posTa-sis^; hy-p5s'tar^2^ hip-es'ta-sis^ [Basis]. 


2: art, ape, fit, fare, f^ist, what, all; m€, g§t, pr«y, f5ni; hit. Ice; i=e; I=S; s&, n&t, dr, wdn. 
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i: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; CTiin; go; j} = sing; thin, tiiis. 


hypotenuse: hai-pet'i-nius^; hy-p6t'e-nus-. iV/. iiip-et'i-nius^. Sheridan 

OTSOj and Walker (1791) hai-petVniusi. This word has been frequently erroneously 
spelt hypothenuse; it was pronounced hai-pothfi-nius^ by Ash (1775). Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Perry (1S05), Jameson (1827), Todd (1827), Knowles US35), Reid 
(1844), and Wright (1S55). By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), 
Kenrick (1773), and Barclay (1774), the stress w'as indicated on the last syllable. 
Smart (1840) hip-et'i-nius^ [A geometrical term]. 

hypothecate: hai-pofh'i-ket^; hy-p6th'e-cat-. M. hip-efhh-ket^ [To 

pledge as security]. 

hypothesis: hai-pefh'i-sis^; hy-p5th'e-sts-. M. hip-e£h'i-sis^ [A proposi- 

tion stated as a basis for argument]. 

hypothetic: hoi'^po-thet'ik^ Standard & TV., or hip'''o-£het'ik^- hy'’''po- 

thSt'ie- or hS'-p^o-thetfic^. C. <fe F?. hoi-po-thetfiki; J. hai-po-thet'iki ; M. hix>-o-£het'- 
iki; Wr. hoi-pa-fhet'ik^ [Based on hypothesis]. 

hypoxanthiu, hypoxanthine: hai'"po-2an'fhmh Standard & TV., or 

-thin^; hy"po-zan'thin2 or -tina^. C. hoi-pek-san'thin^; jB. & I. hai-peks-an'’£hini; 
M. hip-ek-san'thoin^; St. hcd'pS-zanfh'ini ciy’^stalUne chemical]. 

Hyrcauus: htir-ke'nus^; h^-ca'nds- [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

hyssop: his'ap^; hys'op-. /. & ii/. his'ep^; TFr. hiz'apk By Bailey (1732), 
Johnson (1755), and Penning (1760), indicated hy'ssop; by Kenrick (1773) and Ash 
(1775), hys'sop. Buchanan (1757), Johnston (17^), Entick (1764), Sheridan (1780), 
and Scott (1797), noted hoi'sapi; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knignt 
(1802), Enfield (1S07), and Jameson (1827), hiz'zapi; Knowles (1S35) and Smart 
(1840), his'sepi [A bushy herb of the mint family]. 

hysteria: his-ti'n-a^; hj^s-te'ri-a^ [A nervous affection], — hysterics: his- 

ter'iksi; hi^'s-tSr'ies®. 

Hythe: haith.^; hyth^ [Eng. town]. 


I 

1: oi^; In this book the sounds of the letter i are indicated in Key 1 by 

four symbols: (1) i as in “hit”; (2) i as in “police”; (3) i as in “habit,” which in 
sound approximates to e in “pocket”; (4) cd as in “aisle,” “isle.” For a detailed 
explanation of these symbols see Introductokt, pp. xvi, xviii-xix, and for their 
equivalents in Key 2 see page xxxi. 

The i of machine is the highest vowel that can be uttered without a consonantal interfer- 
ence. ... As the final element of a diphthong i interchanges freely with y, the tendency 
being to avoid i at the end of a word: compare aisle, oil, boy, moist, oyster. In the combi- 
nations ai, ay, ei, ey {ail, day, veil, they), the i (or y) is heard faintly or not at ail. In ui 
(fruit, suit) it Is silent, the ui being only a symbol for fi or ifi, as the case may be. 

What is popularly called “long i” is a diphthong of which the first element varies between 
a, e, and a. Normally it is nearest to a: wherefore ol is used as its symbol in Key 1. 

Before r in an accented syllable i is now generally pronounced u: compare fir, thirst. 

Funs: & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary p. 1214 [1915]. 

The diphthong od is found (1) Printed i, in strong open syllables, final or before 
a vowel, in lie (loi), vial (voisl), etc.; or before a single consonant or mute and 
liquid, as in idol, fibrous, etc. ; in strong endings in silent e, as in ice, reconcile, guile, 
porcupine, mine, realize, appetite, regicide, etc.; before silent consonants, as indict, 
night, sign, etc.; before final Id, mb, nt, st: mild, etc., climb, pint, Christ; so et, as in 
height, sleight, etc.; so oi in choir. 

(2) Printed y in fly { fiai) , dyer, hydra, rye, type, etc. ; ey in eye, etc. ; uy in buy. 

lacchus: cd-ak'us^; [A name of Bacchus]. 


2: wolf, dfi; bdbk, b^t; fijll, rule, clire, but, bum; 611, b6y; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 



lachimo 

Idumaea 

1: artistic, art; 
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fat, ISre; fast; get, prfy ; hit, polit'e; obey, p6; net, er; fall, rttle; bat, b®m; 


lachimo; ya'kl-mo^ or ai-ak'i-mo^; yii'ci-mo- or [In Shake- 

spoartj’s “Cymboline,” an Italian libertine], 

lago: i-u'go^; i-ii'go- [In Shakespeare’s ‘^Othello,” a perfidious villain], 
lambe; ai-am'bi^; I-amnDe- [In Gr. mjdb, an aged servant to Metanira, 

queen Oi Kleusis], ^ 

lamhixchus: oi-am'bli-kus^; i-am'bli-etis^ [Gr. philosopher ( -330? 

Iambus: ai-am'busb* i-Slm'btis® [In prosody, a dissyllabic foot]. 

Ian: i'an^; i'£ln- [Scot, for John]. 

Iberville^; i^bar^^nl'S' i"b^"vil'2 [Fr.=Canadian na\dgator (1G61-1706)]. 
Iberville-: oi'bar-vilb* i'ber-vlP [1. Canadian county. 2. Parish in La.], 
ibex: ai'beksS* i'b^ks^ [A t;^T)e of wild goat]. 

Ibhar: ib'hcir^; lb 'bar- [Bible], 
ibid^: i'bid^; i'bid^ [P. I. Hzard]. 

Ibid^: ib'id^* Ib'id- [An abbreviation of the Latin ibidem]. 

Ibidem [L.]: i-boi'dem^; i-bi'dSm® [In the same place]. Compare ibid. 
ibis: oi'bis^; i'bis^ [A bird sacred to the ancient Egyptians]. 

Ibleam: ib^b-am^; ib'le-tira^ [Bible]. — Ibneiah: ib-niVa^ or 

Ib-n6'yS.“ or Ib^ne-I'a^ [Bible].— IbnIJah: ib-nai'jd^; ib-nl'ji^ [Bible]. — Ibri: ib'- 
rai^; fb'rl® [Bible]. — Ibsam: ib'sam^; ib'sam* [Bible* (R. V,)]. 

Ibsen: ib'sen^; fb'sSn® [Norw. dramatist (1828-1906)]. 

Ibzan: ib'zan’-; Ib'zan^ [Bible]. 

Icamia: ik'^e-moi'e^; Ic'^a-miV [Douai Bible]. 

Icaria: oi-ke'n-o^; i-ea'ri-a^ [A valley in Attica, Greece], 

Icarian: ai-ke'n-an^; i-ea'ri-an®. 

Icarius: ai-ke'n-us^; i-ca'ri-us^ [In Gr. myth, a king of Attica]. 

Icarus: ik'a-rus^; ieVrtis^ [In Gr. myth, a son of Dsedalus]. 
ice: ois^; [Frozen water]. 

Ichabod: ik'd-bed^; ie'a-b5d^ [Bible]. 

ichneumon: ik-niu'man^; Ic-nu'mon^ [A weaseblike quadruped], 
ichor: ai'ker^; [In Class, myth, the ethereal fluid that flows in the 

veins of the gods]. [in medicine]. 

ichthyol: ik'fb-oP or -eP; Ic'thy-DP or -5P [A sulfonated compound used 
ichthyology: ik^'fhi-eho-jP; le'^thy-GLo-gy^ [The branch of zoology that 

treats of fishes]. [reptile of porpoise-like form]. 

Ichthyosaurus: ik*^fhi-o-s0'ruB^; l€*'thy-o-sa'rfis2; not -sau'rus^ [A fossil 
Icicle: cu'si-kP; I'^LcP [A pendent mass of ice]. 

Icon: oi'konb* i'e6nS* not fken^ [A holy picture]. 

Iconlum: oi-ko^ni-Tim^; i'eo'ni-tim® [Bible], 


2: art, Spe, fat, fare, fist, wh^t, m6, gSt, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; 1=6; gd, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


faehimo 

Idumaea 


1: » = final: i = habit; aisle; au — out; ©il; iu = feud; cfliin; go; O == si???; fhin, Uiis. 


iconoclast: oi-ken'o-klast^; i-edn'o-cliist^ [A breaker of images]. 

iconography: ai'Uo-nogTo-fi^; f'co-nSgTa-fy- [In art, the science of de- 

scribing paintings, sculptiire, etc.]. 

Ictinus: ik-toi'nusL le-ti'niis- [Gr. architect who Rved about 435 B. C.)]. 

Icuthiel: i-kiu'fhi-eP; i-cu'thi-Sl- [Douai Bible]. 

-id (su^.r): -id^; ddL Formerly -ide: -oid^; -id-. 

Used (It In adjectives ol Latin origin, as in fluid, solid. (2) In nouns derived from the 
Greek or from Greek models through Latin or New Latin feminine nouns in as carya- 
tid. <3; In zoology; (a) in nouns derived from Latin or New Latin nouns in -idss (pi. of 
-idiif), as falconid; (&) in nouns designating the cusps, crests, etc., of the lower teeth, as 
hj-poconid, etc., as differentiated from those of the upper teeth, hypocone, etc. (4) In 
chemistry, to form names of compounds. It is often added to the contracted form of tbe 
name of the electronegative element or radical In binars' compounds: as, sodium chlond. 

Funk &. Wagnauls New Standard Dictionary p. 1219, col. 3 [1915], 

Ida: ai'da^; Fda- [A feminine personal name of Teutonic origin]. 

Idaho: ai'd0-h5^; i'da-ho- [State in U. S.]. 

Idaia: i-de'ya^; i-da'ya^ [Douai Bible]. — Idaias: i-de'yos^; i-daVas® 

[Douai Bible]. — Idalah: id's-ldb ai'cle-ldS or i-de'ld^; fd'a-la®, I'da-la^, or i-du'Ia^ 
[Bible]. — Idbash: id'basibi; fd'bSsh^ [Bible]. — Iddo: id'o^; id'o® [Bible], 

-ide: See -id. 

idea: oi-di'a^; i-de'a^— when used as an exclamation and with the definite 

article: oi'di-a^ [A mental image, conception, or notion]. 

Ideal: ai-di'eR; i-de'aP. So also its relatives i-de'al-lsm, i-de'al-ist, 
i-de"al-is'tic, i-de'al-ize, etc. 

ideality: ai"di-al'i-ti^; iMe-Al'i-ty^ [Ideal character or condition], 
ideographic: ai'^di-o-grafhk^, Standard, C., W., & Wr., or id"i-o-^af'ik^, 

E. & M.\ Ude-o-graf'ics or fd^'e-o-graf'icS; J. & St. id'i-d-graf'ikb The first indicates 
American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [Pert, to characters or figures 
as symbolic of ideas]. 

ideology: ai^di-oro-jR, Standard, C., M., W., & TFr., or idT-oFo-ji^, E. & 

St", Ude-dl'o -^2 or id^e-61'o-gy2; I. id-I-ero-jii [The science of human ideas]. 

Ides: oidz^j idg^ [Certain days in the ancient Roman calendar]. 

Idida; id'i-da^; id'i-da^ [Douai Bible]. [arity]. 

idiosyncrasy: id'h-o-sintoa-si^; idT-o-sj^n'cra-sy^ [An individual peculi- 
Idithun: id'i-thun^; id'i-thun^ [Douai Bible]. 

Ido: Fdo^; i'do^ [An artificial language]. 

idocrase: id'o-krgsb Standard & St., or ai'do-kresb C., I., M., & W.; 2(d'o- 

cras^ or I'do-cras^. The first approximates to the Fr. idocrase; the second may be 
traced to the (3r. etSo*?, form, and icpaorts, mixing [A vitreous mineral allied to the 
iime»'alumina garnet]. 

idol: ai'daR; i'doP [A graven image or false god]. 

Iduel: id'yu-eR; Id'yTi-^P [Apocrypha]. 

Idumaea: cd^diu-mi'e^; i'^du-me'a® [Bible]. 


2: v^TQlf, dp; bd6k, boot; full, rule, cftre, but, bhm; dil, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; Mt, poliee; obey, gf»; net, ©r; full, rulf^; but, burn; 


idyl, Idyll: ai'diR; Walker (1S34) erroneously says, “Ash (1775), 

Barclay (1774), and F'.*rtaing n7i)Oi d»j not di'^tiniruish it by’tiie po^^ition of tb^ arcert 
frarn the ? in id, li,'' but they accent tb" word i'dyl as they de i' h,l, as did Johnson 
(1755) also, which siiows dearly that they inflicated the diphthongal oi sound as 
heard in “aisle/’ 


leddias: ai^e-doi'osi; I"^-di'a,s2 [Apomiiha (R. V.)]— lexer: ai-i^zar^; 
j_rcz.,r2 [Bible ;R. V.i]- — I^zcrite: oi-ezh-rait^ ; i-ez^c^-rlt^ [Bible 'R. Yd] — lezias: 
aiVzcd'&s^; f'e-zi'as^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

if: If- [The conditional particle in Eng. used chiefly to indicate suppo- 

sition and condition]. 

If: if^; if- [An islet in the Gulf of Marseilles, France]. 

Igaal: ig'i-eT; Ig'a-al- [Douai Bible].— Igal: oi'gaT; i'gaR [Bible]. — Ig- 

daliah; ig''d0-lai'’ab [Bible], — Igeal: oi'gi-ah or aibi-aB; ot i'ge-al^ 

[Bible]. 

Ightham: oiTom^; i'tam^ [Eng. parish and village]. See Beauchamp. 

Ignatius: ig-ne'slii-usb' ig-na'shi-hs^ [A masculine personal name]. D. 

ig-na'sl-usb Sg-na'sI-psS; F. Ignace: Tnyds'i; Tnyad-; G. Ignaz: ig-ndts'b tg-nats's; 
or Ignatius: ig-nd'tsl-us^; Ig-nu'bi-ys^; Gr. Ignatios; It. Ignazio: I-nyd'dzi-oB 
i-nyd'dzi-o2; or Ignacio: l-nva'chi-i"*!; i-nya'ehl-o^; Pg. Ignacio: ig-nd'si-oi; Ig- 
na'gi-o2; Sp. Ignacio: ig-nd'thi-oB ig-rni'thi-oS; or Inigo: i-nyi'goi; i-nyi'go®. 


ignitible: ig-noiTi-bB; ig-ni'ti-bl-. Sheridan (17S0) ig'ni-ti-blb 
Ignominious: ig^no-minh-us^; Ig*'no-mIn'i-tls-, Perry’ (1777), Jones (1798), 

Crai ‘1 fistlb. Pronounced as four .syllables by Worce.ster" fLSoO^ and before him by 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Fulton <fe_Knight (1S02), EnP Id (lS07), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1S35), and Smart (1840) — ig-no-min'yas^ [Entailing public disgrace]. 

ignoramus: ig*'no-re'mus^; Ig^'no-ra'mtis- [An uneducated person], 

iguana: i-gwd'nab* i-gwa'na-. E. & L ig-wa'na^; St. ig-wG^na^ [A lizard=* 

like creature]. 

iguauodou: i-gwu'no-don^; i-^a'no-d6n^ Standard, E., & SL\ C., M.t 

Tib, & IFr i-gwan^'o-doni [A giant fossil lizard that resembled the iguana]. 

Ihelom: oi-hilem^; i-he'lom^ [Douai Bible]. 


Ihelou: cii-hidsn^; i-he'ion^ [Douai Bible]. 


[of a Dlalayan tree]. 


ihlang^ihlang: i-ldq'd-laq'^^; i-lang'^-lang'^^ [A perfume from the flowers 


Xim: ai'imi; i'lm® [Bible]. — Ije^abarim: ai'^ii*ab'8-rim’ ; r 3 e*S,b'a-nm 2 [Bible]. — IJon: 
cd'jani; [Bible]. — li^esh: ik'eshi; ik'Ssh* [Bible]. 

-il, -lie: -iP, -cdT or -iP; -11®, -il® or -il® [These suffixes are used as adjectival 

terminations to denote condition, suitability, ci^ability, etc.; as civid, doci/e, fossfZ, 
ioTtile. The Latin words which were adapted in Old French took -it for the masculine 
ending, as civiZ, and -He for the feminine, as eivt'Ze. The ending gradually became 
-He and later, in both English and French, -He became common. 'Wt)rd3 ending in 
-iZe have exceptions mth f long, but in Eng. the tendency is to extend the -aiP pro- 
nunciation to all words. While Standard says “to pronounce feriilej hostile^ etc., 
otherwise than ferhiP, hes'tiB, etc., is antiquated. Dr. Murray indicates the pronun- 
ciations fe]/tili and hes't-aiP as his respective preferences.” 

Hal: cdfli-oi^ or aifled^; i'la-i® or iffi® [Bible]. — ^Biadun: i-lcu'e-dun^; i-li'a- 

duin® [Apocrypha], 


2: art, Spe, f3.t, fS-re, f^t, whgtt, gd; mS, get, prey, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; go, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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idyl 

Imla 


1- a — final; l == habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iii = ieud-, (fhin; go; D = si/ij?; fhin, this- 


iliaqueate: i-le'kwi-et^ or i4ak'T;\’i-etL i-la'kwe>at- or i-lakVe-at^. The 

first indicates American usage; the second, usage in England. .Scottish usage favors 
il-lak'wi-eth Of the earlier lexicographers Bailey (1732), Johmson (170.7), Sheridan 
fl7S0), Walker (1791), Jones fl79S), Fulton & Knight fiS02), Jameson (1827), and 
Knowks (1S3.5) favored the first, while .Ash (177,7), Perrj' (180.7), Smart (1S40), 
Craig (1S40), and Wright (1S55) supported the second [To catch as in a noo.se]. 

Illative: iPa-tiv^ or or UlaTiv^. M, i-lehiv^ [Derived by 

inference]. 

illicit: i-lis'itS* not [Unlawful]. [States], 

Illinois: ilVnei'^ or iPh-neiz'^; ilT-n6i'- or [A State of the United 

illusion: i-liu'sen^; I-lu'zhon-. St. il-lu'sun^ [A deceptive mental image], 
illusive: i-hu'siv^; i-lu'siv-; frequently mispronounced il-liu'zivk Com- 
pare iLLUo,iON. to deceive] - 

Illusory: i-liiPso-rP; f-lu'so-ry^; frequently mispronounced -zo-ry^ [Tend- 
illustrate: i-lus'tret^. Standard, C., E., I., St., & TF., or il'us-tretLL’kT. & 

B>.; i-lushrat2 nr il'hs-trilt^. The pronunciation indicated by Dr. Murray predom- 
inates over England to=*day [To pro\’ide dra'\\ings or engra\nngs for (a book); to ex- 
plain by means of figures or examples], — iUastrated: i-lusTret-ed^ or IPus-trat-edk 
i-lus'trfit-ed^ or H'lls-trat-ed^. The first indicates American usage; the second usage 
in England. — illustration: ir'u.s-tre'shani; iFus-tra'shons [A picture of any kind 
inserted in a book or periodical or printed with the text]. — illustrative: i-lns^tre- 
tiv^- or iPus-tre-tivA I-lhsTra-tlv^ or il'hs-tra-tivs, — illustrator; il'us-tre''''t8ri or 
i-lus'tre-tsr or -tor A il''hs-tra"tor2 or i-lus'tra-tor^, 

illustrious: i-lus'tn-us^; f-hisTri-iis^ [Greatly distinguished]. 

Illyricum: i-lirh-kum^; Llyr'i-ctim- [Bible]. [thing] 

image: imhj^; im'ag-; not im'ej^ [A visible representation of a person or 
imagery: im'ij-rP; im^ag-r^’-, Standard, C., M., & W. — ^the pronunciation 

noted by Sheridan (17S0), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1S35) ; E., I., St., & TTr. imh- 
jor-ih which was indicated also by Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton 
& Knight (1802), Jameson (1S27), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855). Stormonth 
im'a-jer-i^ [ 1 . Images collectively. 2. Descriptive presentation of ideas]. 

Imalcue: oi-maPkiu-i^; I-m3.1'eu-e^ [Apocrypha]. 

imam: i-mdm'L* i-mam'^ [In a Mohammedan mosque, the leader in the de- 
votions and prayer®]. Variant imaum pronounced the same way or ; i-mam'*. 

imaret: i-md'ret^; i-ma'rSt^, Standard, M., &W.;C.&E. im'e-ret^ [A Mo- 
hammedan caravansary for pilgrims]. 

imbecile: im'bi-siP; Im'be-^fl^, Standard, C., M., & W.; E., L, & St. im'be- 

slP; TFr. im-beshP, the pronunciation also indicated by Bailev (1732), Johnson 
(1755), Fencing (1760), Entick (17G4), Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (18C5), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Wright 
(1855). The stress was placed on the ultima by Sheridan (1780), Scott (1797), 
Knowles (1S35), and Smart (1840) — im-ba-sll'k but by careful speakers in America 
and in England the stress is placed, on the first syllable [A person of feeble mind]. 

imbroglio: im-brolyo^; im-bro'lyo^, Standard & M.] C., I., St., & TF. im- 
bro'lyoi; E. im-bro'li-6k Wr. im-br5l'yi-6i [A misunderstanding attended by ill 
feeling]. 

Imla: im'le^; Im'la^ [Bible]. — ^Imlah: im-ld^; im'la^ [Bible]. — ^Immah: 

im'di; Im'a^ [Bible]. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, b6bt; full, rule, cure, but, bftm; 611, b6y; go, ^em; i|>k; thin, this* 



Immanent 

improbatory 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gfi; not, or; full, rule; but, bfirm; 


immanent: im'a-nent^; Im Vn6nt- [Dweliing or remaining within]. Com- 
pare IMMINENT. 

Immanuel: i-man'jni-eP; t-miin'yu-SP [Bible: God with us]. 

immediate: i-mi'di-it^; J-me'di-at-; wo^i-nii'jetb Sheridan (1780), Fulton 
<fe Knight Enfield (1S07), and Knowles (lb35), im-irJ'dyith Jameson (1827) 

im-ml'di-eti [Done or occurring at once]. 

immensurable: im-men'siur-a-bB; im-mSn'sur-a-bP, C. & M.; Standard 

& W. im-nien'sTiur-e-bb; E. & TFr. im-mens'yu-ro-bb ; I. & St. im-mon'siur-a-bU. 
By Perry and Wright (1S55) im-men'siu-r&-bli; Sheridan (17, '>0), Walker 

(1791), Jameson (1S27), im-men'sbur-a-bli ; Knowles US35) im-mens^yur-a-bl^ [That 
cannot be measured]. 

Immer: irn'er^; im'er® [Bible]. 

immerse: i-murs'^; l-mers'- [To plunge entirely under water]. — immer- 
sion: i-mur'shani; I-mer'shon^. 

immigrant: im'i-grant^; Im'i-grant^ [One who comes into a country from 
another]. See emigrant. 

imminent: im'i-nent^; Im'i-nSnt^ [Liable to happen]. See immanent. 
Imna: im'ne^; Im'na* [Bible]. 

Imnah! im'nai; Im'naMBible]. [conjugal feUcity], 

Imogen: imVjen^; im'o-gSn^ [In Shakespeare’s ‘^Cymbeline,” a model of 

impartiality: im-pdr'^^-alh-ti^; im-par'’shi-S.Fi-ty2. 1. im-par''^ari-ti^ 
[Freedom from bias]. 

impasse [Fr.] : ah^pds'^; 2,6 insurmountable obstacle]. The word 

is of recent introduction into English, being first used by Henry Greville in his Diary 
(1851), and has been of such infrequent use since that it is not yet Anglicized either 
in orthography (impass) or pronunciation. Compare ennui. 

Impasto: im-pas'to^; Im-pas'to^. See ask. 

Imperatiyal: im-per'^a-tcd'veP; lm-pSr’'a-ti'vaP, C., E,j I,, M.j & W.] 

Standard im-per'e-tiv-ab [Pert, to the imperative mode]. 

imperceptible: im-par-sep'ti-bT; Im-per-gSp'ti-bF; not im-pur'sep-ti-bR. 

Imperseverant: im-pur'^si-vir'ent^; hn-per'^se-ver'ant^, Standard & C.; E., 
I., M.f W., & Wr. im-pur-sev'sr-anti [Wanting in perseverance]. 

impetigo: im'^pi-tai^go^; Im^'pe-ti'go® [A skin^disease caused by fungus], 
impetuous: im-pet'yu-us^; Im-pSt'yij-tis^; not im-pedh'u-us^ [Character^ 

ized by impetu^. 

impetus: im'pi-tus^; hn'pe-ths® [Impulsive force]. 

Impious: im'pi-usb* im'pi-tis®; not im-pcd'us^ [Not reverent]. 
Implaeable: im-plelca-blb' im^la'ca-bP. E. im-plak'e-blb which M, 

notes also, but as alternative. .He points out that by Spenser and Longfellow the 
word was stressed on the first or third syllable [That can not be reconciled]. 

import: im-port'^; Im-port'®, but more frequently heard im-pert'^ [1. That 

which is signified by words, actions, or events. Z, Anything brought into one coimtry 
from another]. 


airt. Spe, f&t, fire, fast, wh^^t, all; m6, gSt, prgy, fSrn; hit, fee; i=S; I“§; g6, n5t, dr, wdn. 
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1 : a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = owt; eil; iu - fewd; <5hin; go; 13 = sing; thin, ttiis. 

important; im-per'tanti; jm-por'tant-, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr.; E. & 

Si. iin-port'ant^; I. im-pert'antb which was indicated also by Jameson (1S27) [Of 
great consequence]. 

importune; im'^per-tiun'S* Im''p6r-tun'-. C. <fc jE'. im-per-tiun'i. /.indi- 
cates im-per'tiun>, and E,, M., & W. note im-per'tiuni as alternatives [To urge per- 
sistently]. 

Imposthume: im-pos'tium^; im-pSs'tum^ — ^the pronunciation indicated 

by the cMef modern dictionaries and by Bailey (1732;, Johnson (17551, Fenning 
(17G0>, Sh'^ridan (17S0), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1S27), 
Craig (1S49), and Wright (1S55). By Ash (1775), Walker (1791), and Jones (1798), 
im-pos'thiumb and by Perry (1777), Knowles (1S35), Smart (1S40), and Reid (1841;, 
im-pest'hium^ [An abscess]. The form impostume is now obsolete. 

Impostor; im-pes'tor^* im-pSs'tSr^ [One who deceives by false pretenses], 
imposture; im-pes'tiur^; hn-pbs'tur^; not im-pes'dhur^ [Deception by 

false pretenses]. 

impotence ; im'po-tens^ ; im'po-tSng^ —stress the first syllable in this word 

and its relatives im'po-ten-cy and im'po-tent (n..) [The state or quality of lacki.^g 
strength; weakness]. 

imprecatory: im'pn-ke-to-ni; im'pre-ea-to-ry^. In Great Britain im'pn- 
ke-tsr-ii is more frequently heard, but there im-pn-kS'ter-ii and im'pri-ki-tuF'ii are 
often used, especially in England. In Scotland im^prl-ke^te-ni is preferred. Among 
the earlier lexicographers there was no unanimity in regard to the position of the 
stress. Badey (1732) and Enfield (1807) recorded im-pre-ca'to-ry; while John.son 
(1755), Ash (1775), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Perry (1S05), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840),. and Wright 
(1.855) indicated im'Dn-ke-ter-ii. By Fenning (17G0) and Sheridan (1780) the stress 
was put on the second syllable — im-prek'e-tar-i^ [Invoking evil]. 

impregn: im-prin'^; im-pren'^— the pronunciation indicated by the mod- 
ern dictionaries and also by Narcs (1784) and Walker (1791), but by Kenrick (177S), 
Perry (1777), and Sheridan (1780) noted im'preni. Altho the word is recorded by 
Bailey, Fenning, Barclay, and Ash, none indicates the pronunciation, Barclay alone 
noting that the g is silent. Compare expunge, impugn [To render fruitful; im- 
pregnate]. 

impregnate: im-preg'net^; Im-pr^g'nat^ [To render productive]. 
Impresario: im'^pn-se'n-o^ or {It.) im''pr^zdTi-o^; Im"pre-sa'ri-6® or {It,) 

im''prg-§a''ri -52 [A manager or conductor of an opera company], 

impress (y.): im-pres'^; Im-prSs'^. Compare absent. [To fi:s: or form by 

pressure: produce a marked effect upon], 

impress {n.)i im'pres^; im'prSs^, 

Formerly stressed impress'; so In Bailey, Johnson, Ash. 

Sib James A. H. Murray New English DiUionary vol. v, p. 109 [Oxford, 1901], 
Bailey (1732) stressed im'press (a print, stamp), hut impress' (money paid to soldiers 
pressed into public service). There are some words of which I doubt: as hervzoin accented 
by Johnson on the first . . . impress (subst.) accented on the first by Mm, but now, I think, 
spoken otherwi^. Nabes Elements of Orthoepy pt. II, ch. 3, p. 159 [1784], 

imprimatur [L.]: im'^pn-me'tur^; Im^'pri-ma'tiir^ [Let it be printed], 

tmprobative; im-preb'a-tiy]j Im-prbb'a-tiv^, Standard j C., & M.] W, 
(1890-1908) im'pro-ba-tivi; W. (1909) im-prob'e-tivi [That disapproves]. 

improbatory: im-preb'a-to-n^ ; hn-pr6b'a-to-ry®. E. im-prob'a-tur-i^; I, 

im-pro'ba-tS-ri^. See improbativb. 

2: wolf, dft: bd6k, bo&t; fuU, rple, clire, bttt, bCim; 6il, bdy; go, ifem; ipk; tbin« tins. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, faro; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, §r; full, rale; bat, blira; 
impropriator: im-pro'pn-e'^ter^: im-pr6'pri-a''t6r2. The principal stress 

was indioatt^d on the p^'nidt by Bailey (1732), Fenaing (1700), Sheridan (17S0), 
Walker Jones (1<9S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Knfield (.iS07j, and Jameson 

'■1S27). It was placed on the antepenult bv Ash (1775), and on the preantepenult 
(im-pro'pn'4-teri) by Perry (ISOjj, KnowJes (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1.844), 
Wright (.1555), and Worcester (.1559) [One who controls ecclesiastical property], 

Impropriatrix: im-pr6"pn-e'triks^; Im-pr6"'pri-ahriks2, Standard, M., & 

TT.; C. & Wr, im-pro-pri-e'triksi ; E. im-pro'pri-e-triksb I- im-pro'pri-eHriksi [A 
woman who holds a benefice]. 

ImproTisation: im-pr 0 v''i-se'sliDni or im-prevVze'shdn^; Im-pr5vT-sa'- 

shoni or im-prSv^fi-ga'shon^. Standard, C\, IF., & b>. indicate the first; E. 6c M. note 
the second, which represents English usage; J. iTn-pro'vi-se^sTaonb St. im-pro'vai-se- 
shun^. Vet another pronunciation, im"pro-vcd- 2 e''shonh has wide vogue and may 
ultimately displace all of the foregoing because it is based on that of the parent 
word IMPBOVISE (which see). 

Improvisator: im-prev'i-se^tar^, Standard, C., SL, & W., or im-prev'i-ze^- 

tark E. & M.; Im-prdv'i-sa'^tors or im-provi-§a,''tor-; I. im-pro'vi-se"tor‘; Wr. im^pro- 
viz'd-teri [One who improvises]. 

improvise: im^'pp-voiz'^; lm'^pro-vi§'2 — the accepted standard pronun- 
ciation in America and in England, The Scottish pronunciation is indicated by I. 
im-pro-vlz'^, and St. im'^pro-viz'^ [To contrive or devise on the spur of the moment], 

improviser: im'^pro-voiz'ar^; Im'^pro-vig'er^. 

impugn: im-piun'^; Jm-pun'^. Buchanan (1757), Kenrick (1773), and 

Perry (1777) indicated the g silent, but the u short as in “but” [To call in question], 

Imrah: 'irn're^; im'ra^ [Bible]. — Imri: imTcd^j [Bible]. 

inamorata: in-am^o-ra'td^; tn-am^o-ra'ta^, E. in-a^'me-rd'te^; /. in-d^- 

nao-rd't&i [It., a woman with whom one is enamored], 

inamorato: in-am*'o-rd'to^; in-ilm"'o-ra'to-. Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), 

and Smart (1840), in-am-o-re'to^ [A man who is enamored], 

inane: in-en'^j In-an'^ ['V^^anting in intellect; silly; pointless], 
inanity; in-an'i-ti^; in-hn'i-ty^ [The state of being inane], 
inca: fn'-ea^ [An emperor or chief of Peru], 

incendiary: in-sen'di-e-rP; tn- 9 dn'di-a-ry 2 . By Sheridan (1780), Fulton 

& Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), and bmart (1S40), iu-send'yst-it 
[One who maliciously sets fire to a building], 

incense^ (v.)z in'sens^; In'gSns^ [To bum incense]. — in^ cense (n.) is pro- 

nounced the same way [An odorous resin used for fumigation}. 

incense® {v.)z in-sens'^; In-gdns'® [To exasperate]. 

incensory: in'sen-so-n^; 3h'9Sn-so-ry®, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr/, E. Sc 

St. in-sen'sar-ik J. in-sen'so-nk which was indicated also by Perry (1777), Jameson 
(1S27), Knowles (It^S), Craig (1549), and Wright (1855). 

Words ending in <jtry, ery, or ory have generally the accent on the root oJ the word: which 
11 it consists of three syllables must necessarily be accented on the first. 

Walker Crttical I^ormtTKfiny Dictionary note 512 [London, 1828]. 
♦Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton Sc Knight (1802), and Smart 
(1840) indicated in'sen-sur-i^ [A vessel for burning incense], 

inchoate: iuT:o-et^; lu'eo-at®. Wr, ioTio-et^ [Existing in an incipient 

state]. See ch- in English speech (4), p. 252. 

2: Srt, ape, fSt, fare, fist, wh^t, fill; me, gdt, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=g; I=g; go, n6t, or, w6n. 
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1: » ~ final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out\ oil; iU = feud; cfhiii; go; 0 - siuff; Chin, tiiis. 


inchoative: in-ko'a-tiv^; Ia-€5'a-tiv2, titandard, C., M., W,, & Wr.; E., 7., 

& St. ia'ko-e-tiv‘; Sni'jrt (ISlOj & Reid (1844/, iri'ko-Mvi. See ch- (41, p. 252. 

Incise: iix-soiz'^; in- 9 is'- [To cut into]. — incision: in-sio^an^; in-^Izh'on 

‘A eut or gash] 

incisive: in-sai'siv^; in-^i'siv^ [Cutting]. 

incisor; in-sai'ssr^j Standard, C., 37., & TTr.; in-^l'sor®; E., 7., St., & W. 

in-soi^zork Standard & M. note in-soi-seri as alternative [A. front or cutting toothl. 

incisure: in-sis'ur^; in-^lzh'ur^ [An incision]. 

incitant: in-sai'tsnt^ or m'si-tant^; In-gl'tant® or In'gi-tant-. Standard, 

C., St., Bk, Wr. indicate the first, which represents American usage; I., & M. 
note the second, which reflects the usage of Great Britain [Stimulating]. 

incivism: in'si-vizm^orin-siv'izm^; In^i-vfsm- or In-glv'ism^, C., 

B., & TT.; Z., 3/., <fe Wr. in-siv'izm^; St. in-sai^vizm^ [M'anting in civic qualities]. 

inclinatory: m-klai'no-to-ri^; in-cli'na-to-ry^, the pronunciation indicated 
by Perr\’ (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Knowles (lS3o), and Smart (1840). By Walker 
(1791), Jameson (1S27), Wright (1S55), and Cooley (1863), in-klin'a-tur-ri [Chax- 
acterizcd by inclination or leaning]. 

incline: in-kloin'^ or in'klain^; In-clin'^ or in'clin^ [A slope or that which 

slopes from the horizontal]. [disposed (to)]. 

Incline (v.)z in-kloin'^; in-elin'^ [l. To slope or bend downward. 3. To be 

include: in-klud'^; In-ciud'^; 7iot in-kliud'h which is an affectation [To 

comprise as a part]. [fish]. 

Inclusa: in-klu'sa^; In-clu'sa-. 7. & Wr. in-kliu'sa^ [A division of sheU* 
inclusive: in-klu'siv^; in-clu'siv^, Standard, C., E., 37., St., & W, (1909). 

and Sheridan (17S0); J., TF. (1S90-190<S), & Tl'>. in-kliu'siv^, which was indicated 
also by Perry (1777), Walker (1791) [Comprehended in a sum or number]. 

incognita: in-keg'm-ta^; in-cSg'ni-ta^; not in-keg'm-te^ [It., unknown: 

said of a woman]. 

Incognito: in-keg'ni-to^; In-cdg'ni-to^ [It., unknown: said of a man]. 

incognizable: in-ke^^m-za-bT: in-cSg'ni-za-bl^ — the pronunciation uni- 
formly indicated by the modern dictionaries, of which C., M., & St. note in-ken'i-ze-bP 
as alternative [That can not be recognized]. Compare cognizable. 

incognizant; in-keg'm-zant^; in-cbg'ni-zant^— the pronunciation indi- 
cated by all modem dictionaries, of which C., ill., & Si. note in-ken'i-zant^ [Without 
knowledge of]. 

Incommensurable: in'lce-men'^u-ra-bT or in-k©-men'siur-a-bT; in^cd- 

mSn'sh^-ra-bl* or in-cS-m&n'sur-a-bl^. The first represents American usage as indi- 
cated by Standard, C., & TF.; the second, usage in England as indicated by M. Scot- 
tish usage is noted by I. as in-kem-men'siu-ra-bli. Worcester recorded in-kam-mens'- 
a-ra-blk By Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and 
Reid (1844), in-kom-men'^u-ra-bP; by Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Fulton & 
Knight (1802), in-kom-men'^u-ra-bP; Knowles (1835), in-kom-mens'yur-a-bP [Not 
measurable]. 

incommensurate: in^e-men'^u-nt^; Jn^cb-rngn'shp-rat^, Standard] Q. 
in'^ka-men'^u-nt^; E. in'^kum-mens'yu-rat’-; I. in-kem-men'siu-ret^; M. in'^a-men'- 
siu-nt^; in'kom-men'siu-reti; TFr. in-kam-mens'yu-nti- [Having no common 
measure]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, b06t; f^, r|}le, ciire, btit, bUm; 611, b6y; go, |fem; i©k; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, pr^y; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rCile; bot, btim; 


incommodious: in'Tce-mo'di-us^; In''<!5-m6''di-tis2. Sheridan (1780), Ful- 
ton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1S07), and Knowles (1S35), in-kom-mo'dyusi [Not af- 
fording suflScient accommodation]. 

incomparable : m-kem'po-ro-bF ; In-ebm'pa-ra-bl® — ^the pronxmciation in- 
dicated by the majority of lexicographers since Bailey (1732), who recorded the same 
stress as is shown here. Its root»'word com'parable was stressed on the .same syllable 
by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Perry (1777), Penning (1760), Walker (1791), and 
others, but by Ash (1775) the stress was placed on the antepenult, compcr'able. 

The great Standard Dictionary marks with favor the fashion of throwing the main accent 
upon the preantepenult; for example, in-com'pa-m-ble, ir-rep'a-ra-ble, ir-Tev'o-ca-blc. This 
deplorable fashion tends to accenting particles Instead of root*syllables, thereby sadly 
weakening the words, and also tends to slurring all the latter part of the word into an in- 
articulate gobble. The English language Is difficult enough without this needless vulgarity 
and obscurity. The root-syllable is to be mainly emphasized (that is, lengthened) wherever 
pmslble; as in the above words, thus inf'com-paTc'a-ble, ir^rc-pair'a-ble, ir^re-vo'ca-ble. This 
streising indicates the meaning of the words and preserves the natural rhythm of the 
lai^^uage. 

Henry C. Pitney, Jr., in letter to Author, Morristown, N. J., July, 1916. 

incomplex: in-kem'pleks^; In-cSm'pl^ks®. Standard (1893-1912) & St. 

in*^em-pleks'^ [Simple; not complex], 

incomposite: iii*k:em-p 02 'it^; iii'^€5in-p6§'it2; M.j Webster (1828), & 

Wnght (1S55), in-kem'po- 2 iti [Not compounded]. 

inconclusiye: in'*k: 0 n-klu'siv’-; In^cbn-elu'siv^. I. in'ken-kliu'siv^; St. in'- 

ken-klu'zivi [Not reaching any conclusion]. 

incondite: in-ken'djt^ or in-ken'dcdt^; In-ebii'dit^ or In-€5n^(iit^. Stand'- 
ard, C,, Jf., TF., Smart (1.S40), and Craig (1849) indicate the first; E. & J. note the 
second, which was given by Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 
Jones (1793), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Wright (1855); TTr. in'ken-doitb which 
was recorded also by Jameson (1827), while Sheridan (1780) and j^owles (1835) 
registered in-kan-dit^i [Poorly put together], Comi>are recondite. 

incongruent: in-keg 'gni-ent^; In-ebn'gru-Snt® [lU^iStted or -matched]. — 

incongruity: in'Tien-gruVtii; m^cftn-gru^i-ty*. — incongruous: in-keQ'gru-us^; tn- 

«5ii'gru-us2. 

Inconvenience: irL*kan-vi'nyens^; in'^eon-ve'nySnQi^j Standard; C. & M. 

in-ken-vFnians^; E. in-kon-vl'ni-snzi; I. & St. in-ken-vi'ni-ensM TF. in''kdn-vin'yansi; 
TFr. in-ksn-vm''yans^. By Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson 
(1827), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855), in-ken-vi'm-ensi; Sheridan (1780), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835), in-kan-vi'nyans^ [The state or 
quality of being inconvenient]. 

Inconvenient: in'Tsan-vi^nyent^; in^'eoii-ve'nySnt^. By Perry (1777), 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855), 
in-kan-vi'm-enti [Not suited to comfort or purpose]. 

Incorporal: in-ker'po-rePj In-edr'po-ral® [Incorporeal], 

incorporate: in-ker'po-ret^; ln-e6r'po-rat^. Sheridan (1780) and Scott 

(1797), in-karipa-rgti [To form into or unite with a body]. [body]. 

incorporeal: in'Iser-po'n-dP; ln^c6r-po're-aP [Not having a material 

increase {v.)i in-krls'^; In-eres'^ [To make greater, as in quantity]. 

Increase (n.) : in'kris^: In'eres^ The word is not in Bailey as a noun. By 
Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (1780), and Walker (1791), in-kris'k By Jameson (1827), Smart 
(1840), Wright (1855), Cooley (1863), C^ull (1864), and modem lexicographers as 
first given above. Murray erroneously cites Walker (1791) in^kris^. 


2: Sit, Spe, f&t, f^, fast, whflkt, m6,' g€t, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; 1=6; 1=6; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n. 





FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


incommodious 

indigenous 


1:3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au — ottf, eil; iu = feud; chin; go; o = sina; thin, this, 
increate: inTri-et^ or in-kn-et'^; In'cre-at- or in-cre-at'^^. Standard, C., B., 

IF., & TFr. indicate the which repres.*nt3 Americtin usage; I. & M. note the sec- 
ond, which is standard in Great Britain [Not created as divine beings]. 

incredulous; in-kred'y^-lus^; In-crSd'yu-l^is^, Standard (1S93-1912) and 

the majority of the old and the modern dictionaries. I. & St. in-kred'yu-lus^-. Stand- 
ard (1913) in-krej'u-lush which is noted as an alternative {not as a preferred pronun- 
ciation) by Walker (1791), is the result of careless emmciation [Not inclined to 
accept as true]. [burn up]. 

incremate: in'kn-met^; in'cre-mat®. C. in-kii'met^’ I. in"krl-met'i [To 
increment: inTn-ment or in'kn-mant^; Jn'cre-mSnt^. I, in'kri-ment^; 
TFr. iofisn-manti [The act or process of growing larger]. 

Incroyable [Fr.] : an'Erwd"yd'bR : ^h^'crwa'^ya^bP [A Royalist who affected 

a fantastic (“incredible”) costume during the French Directorate (1795-99)]. 

incubate: in'kiu-bet^; in'eu-bat^. 7. & St. in'kiu-bet^ [To sit for hatching, 

as a hen]. [cumbrance; a mental burden], 

incubus: igldu-biTS^; In'cu-btis^. I. in'kiu-bus^; M. in'kiu-bus^ [An en- 
inculcate: in-kul'ket^; In-ciil'cat^. M. inTial-ket^ [To teach]. 


inculpate: in-kul'p^tS* fn-ctil'pat^. M. & TF. uiT:ul-pet^ [To accuse of 

wrong-doing]. 

indecision: in'^di-sis'eni; rn^de-QlahW [Lack of resolution]. 
indecisive: in^di-sai'siv^; fnMe-gl'siv^; not -ziv^ [Not carried to conclu- 
indecorous: in^di-keTus^ or in-dek'o-rus^; inMe-co'rhs^ or In-dSc'o-rtis*. 
Modem dictionaries all indicate the first, which was noted by Bailey (1732), Johnson 
(1755), Fenning (1760), Sheridan (17S0), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840), not- 
withstanding that preponderance of usage to-day favors the second, which was in- 
icated by Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(18021, Knowles (1835), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855). Compare decorous 
[Not decorous]. 

indefatigable: ia*'di-fat'i-ga-bT; luMe-fS-Ui-ga-bP; not m''di-fd-tIgVblL 

Indian: in'di-en^; In'di-an^. Wr. ind'yank Sheridan (17S0), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840), in'dyani [i, native of India. 2. An 
American aborigine]. [ing to point out]. 

indicative: in-dikVtivS* In-dic'a-tivk Smart (1840), in'di-ke-tiv^ [Serv- 
Indicatory: in'di-ka-to-n^; In'di-ca-to-ry^, Staridard, W., & TFr.: C. in^di- 

k5-tar-ii; E. in-dik's-tur-i^; I. in'di-ka-te-nM M. in'di-ks-ter-ii; St. in'di-kg'tur-ii 
[Serving to show]. 

Indices: in'di-siz^; In'di-ge§*; not in-doi'siz’^ [Plural of index, an alphabet- 

ical table as to the contents of a book; also, a pointer or guide]. 

Indict: in-doit'^; la-<ht'^* — ^the c is silent here and in its relatives indict- 
able, indicter, and indictment. The form of the parent word is a sur\dval of a 
practise, which dates from 1600, of spelling the Anglo-French and Middle English 
endite after a Latin model. Cowell notes *'Enditement Gndictamentum) cometh from 
the French or from the Greeke cj'Seticwfit, because M. Lamberd will have it so. . . . 
An Inditement is a Bill or declaration made in forme of Lawe of an accusation for 
some offence.” John Cowell The Interpreter s. v. [London, 1607]. 

Indigene: in'di-jm^; in'di-gen® [A person, animal, or thing native to the 

soil]. 

indigenous: in-dii'i-nus^; in-dlg'e-ntis® [Originating in a country]. 


2: w^lf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, rule, cttre, but, bdrn; iWl, bdy; go, gem; iBlc; thin, this. 
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indigent 
-ing 

1: artistic, 6rt; fat, fare; fast; p:et, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, 6r; full, rule; but, burn; 

indigent: in'di-jent^; in'di-ggnt^ [In need; poor]. disested]. 

indigestible: in"di-jest'i-bB; in*'di-g(5st'i-bl-; not inMcd-jesl'i-bl^ [That can 
indigestion: in"di-jes'cdi 0 n^; in"di-g$s'chon- ; not in'^dai-jcs'chen^. 
indisputable: in-dis'piu-ta-bB; In-dfs'pu-ta-bF. C. & B. in"dis-piut^a-blb 

which J/. notes also, but as alternative. The stress was indicated on the antepenult, fn- 
ciis-pu'l'i-ble, hy Bailey (1732), Johnson fl7~j3), Buchanan (17.>7), Fenning (17«>0), 
Johnston (17r>4), Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775b and Perry ;1777j. It was shifted 
to the preantepenult by Entick (1704), and w.as retained there by Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1701), Scott (1707), Jones Q79Sh Fulton A: Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1S27), Knowles C1835), Smart (1840), Beid (1844), Craig (1S49), Wright 
(1S55), and the majority of the modern lexicographers. 

indissoluble : in-dis'o-liu-bB or in-di-seF\Ti-bT ; in-dis'o-lu-bF or in-di-sSr- 

yii-bl^ [That can not be dissolved]. 

individual: in^di-vidATi-aT; in'^di-vld'jTi-al^ — the pronunciation indi- 
cated by C., E., I., M., Si., IT., & TTr., and also by Standard as alternative. The 
pronunciation in"di-\'ij'u-ab, noted by Standard as preferred, may be traced to 
Walker (1791), who suggested it as preferable to the pronunciation first noted, but 
none of his contemporaries or successors accepted the .suggestion as representing the 
usage of their times. 

indocible: in-desVbB; in-dbQ'i-bP. Perry (1777), Wright (1S55), and 

Webster (1S2S), in-do 'si-bP [Indocile], 

indocile ; in-dos'il^ Standard, C., St, W., & Wr., or in-do 'soiP, ’57., & M . ; 

In-d6§'il- or In-do'cll^. The first indicates modern American usage; the second, usage 
in Great Britain. Among the earlier lexicographers there were advocates of a third 
form. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (175.5), Penning (1760), Ash (1775), Webster 
(1828), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855), in-do'siP was preferred, the selling indocil 
being indicated by Johnson, Fenninc, and Ash, But Buchanan (1757), Entick (1704), 
Johnston (1704), Sheridan (1780), W'alker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (179S), Fulton 
& FInight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jame.son (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), 
and Reid (1844) noted in-des'il^ [Not easily imstructed]. 

Indonesian: inMo-ni'^en^; In'^do-ne'shan^, Standard & W.', C. in-do-ni'- 

si-en^; M. in-do-ni'slienb TF. gives inMo-ni'sani as alternative [Relating to the 
Flalay Peninsula and Archipelago]. 

indusium: in-diu'^-um^; in-dti'shi-um^; C. in-diu 'si-urn^; I. in-diu'si- 

trm^ [An outer growth or covering]. 

industry: in'dus-tn^; hi'diis-try-. Penning (1760), condemned 

by Worcester as a vmgarisra [Constant application to some occupation or pursuit]. 

inebriate: in-i'bn-et^; in-e'bri-at®. Perry (1777) and Jameson (1827), 
in-c'b-'ri-eti [To make drunk]. — inebriety; in'^i-broi'i-tri; In'^e-brFe-tys [State of 
being drunk]. ^ [or just]. 

inequitable: in-ek'wi-te-bP; In-^k'wi-ta-bP; not m"i-kwit'a-bP [Not fair 
inertia: in-ur'^-a^; in-er'shi-a^; not in-tir'^a^ [Inactivity], [Aones]. 
Ines [Sp, & Pg.]: i-nes'^; i-nSs'® [A feminine personal name. Same as 

inexhaustible: in^egz-est'i-bP; fn^€gz-ast'i-bP, Standard, C., M., & W.; 
E., I., SL, & TTr. in'^egz-hesth-bl^ — the A. is silent [That can not be consumed]. 

inexhaustive: in^egz-es'tiv^; in'''SgZ“as'tiv®, Standard, C., M., & TF.; E., I., 

St., & TFr. in^egz-hos^tiv^ [Inexhaustible]. [persuaded or moved]. 

.inexorable: in-eks'o-ra-bP; In-Sks^o-ra-bP; not in-eks'6-ra-bP [Not to be 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fSist, wh^t, all; m6, gfet, pr$y, f6rn; hit, ice; i=e; I=g; g6, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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1:8 = final; i = haUt; aisle; an = cut; oil; 10 = feud; dhin; go; n = sii 


indigent 
» -ing 


Inexpedient: in^'eks-pi'di-entS- In^'Sks-pe'di-Siit^. 

tOD ifc Knight (.ISO-). Enfield (li.07), and i 


Inez; ai'nez^; i'nSz^. 
infamous: in'fd-mus^; In'fa-mus^. 



Sheridan 

ivnowles (1S3G), in-eks-prdyanl^ 

.isable]. 

inexpiable: in-eks'pi-a-bl^ ; In-Sks'pi-a-bl- [That can not be atoned for], 
inexplicable: in-eks'pii-ka-bP; in-Sks pli-ca-bP; not m''eks-plik'9-bL 
inexpugnable; in"eks-pug'n8-bl^; in"6ks-pug'na-bl-, Standard, C., M., 

M\, TT>.; E. I. in"eks-pia'na-bU [That can nut be successfully assailed]. 

Same as Agnes; Ines. 

Its antithesis, famous » is stressed on 

the ric-nult, fe'mu.sh 'Compare fyme [Notoriously wicked]. — infamously: inTa- 
mus-ib; In'fa-mus-ly". 

Infantile: in'fen-til^; In'fan-tli^, Standard & C., Johnson (1755), Perry 

, j 1 /To-.-v. r* if 117 .a rr*. yp.a'r.mon fiTcni 



0 poliomyelitis c _ _ . . 

infantine: in'fsn-tin^; In'fan-tln^, Standard, C., & Smart; E., M., St., W ,, 

is. IPr. in'f sn-Loxn- ; 1. inTant-oini [Infantile], 

infatuate: in-fat'yu-et^ or in-fa(5h'u-et b In-fat'yu-at^ or In-f^ch'ii-at^. The 

second pronunciation w'as indicated by Walker (1791), but Perry (Iv'P) and t^^herMan 
(17S0), who preceded him, recorded the first, which is noted by C., i., if,, EL, & TFr.; 
E. & W. in-fat'jTi-iti- [To inspire with an extravagant passion], 

Infecund: m-fek'ondi; In-fSe'llridL C. in-fl-ktmd'R I. in-fe-kmd'L By 
Builcy (1732), Johnsfon (1755), Fenning (1700), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridaa 
(1780), and Knowles (1835), in-fe-kund'i; Walker (1791), Jameson (1S27), Smart 
(1S40), and Wright (1S55), in-fek'und>- [Not productive; unfruitful]. 

Inferable: in-fur'a-bP; in-fer'a-bP. Tfr. in-fer'e-bP; M. as alternative in'- 

lar-i-D'i^ [That may be drawn as a conclusion], 

inference: in'far-ens^; InTer-gng^. Penning (1760), in-fer'ens^; Sheridan 

(17o0;, inTe-rens'i [The drawing of a conclusion from facts], 

inferrible: in-furh-bP; in-fer'i-bP. Same as inferable. 
infidel; in'fi-deP; In'fi-dfeP; not in-fid'eP [An unbeliever]. [orHmits]. 

infinite: in'fi-mtb In'fi-nit^; in-fai'nait^. See finite [Without boun<^ 
infinitesimal: in-finT-tes'i-maP; In-flnT-t&'i-maP. The s m this word is 

frequently mispronounced z [Very minute; too small for consideration], 

infinitival: in-finT-tai'vaP or in-fin'i-tiv-aP; In-fin T-tfvaP or in-fln'i-tiv- 
aP. C.,E., M., & TV. indicate the first; Standard records tho second, which C. & W. 
give as alternative [Belonging to tho infinitive mode]. 

infiatus: in-fle'tus^; In-flaTus^ [L., inspiration]. Compare afflatus. 
Infusoria: inTiu-so'n-e^; InTu-soTi-a^ [A division of the animal kingdom], 
-ing (suffix) z -iijb -Ing^ -pronounce the g (see Introductory, pp. xii, 

and xix). According to Walker’s “Hints for Improvement in the Art of Reading’ 
(1783), two syllables ending in the same sound can not properly follow each other. 
Therefore, when a parent verb, as bring, ring, sing, ends in -ing, the g of the present 
participle must not be heard. But when tho parent verb, as begin, bi>^ din, gr%n, 
etc , ends in -in, the g of the present participle must be pronounced. This absurd 
distinction, drawn more than a century ago, is largely responsible for the clipping of 
final g in En^sh speech to-'day. 

2: wQlf, da; b^k, b^t; full, rule, cure, but, bfirn; oil, b6y; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 
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Ingelow (Jean;: in'ge-lG^ [Eng. poet (1820-97)]. 

ingenious: in-jin'yusS’ in-gen^ytis®, Standard & TF.; C. in-ji'nius^; E., 

St. in-jl'm-usi; M. in-ji'niass TTr. in-jln'y&s^. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (175o), 
Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (17U1), Jones (179'^;j, Fulton & Knight (1S02), 
EaScld (1S07), Jameson (1S271, Knowles (1S35), and Smart (1S40) the stress was 
placed on the c; by Penning (17G0> and Ash (1775) it was placed on the second n. 
The word was pronounced in three syllables by Sheridan, Fulton & Knight, Enfield, 
and Knowles, and in four by Perry, Walker, Jones, Jameson, Smart, and Wright [Apt 
in contrivungj. 

ingenue [Fr.]: art^'se^nu'^; 3.n*'zlie'^nu'2 [An ingenuous woman]. 
Ingenuity: in*'ii-mu'i-ti^; in^'^e-nul-ty^ [The quality of being ingenious]. 

ingenuous: in-jen^yu-trs^; In-gSn'yu-iis- [Candid, frank, or open in char- 

acter]. 

Ingham: i^'am^; ing'am®— the h is silent [Eng. family name]. See H. 
ingrain {v.)x in-gren'^, Standard, C., E., St., & TFr., or in'grenS W.; tn- 
gran'* or In'gran® [To dye with “grain,” or scarlet dye from the cochineal], 
ingratn {a. & n.); in'gren^; In'gran® [I. a. Dyed in the yam before man- 
uiacture. II. n. A yarn or wool so dyed]. 

Ingrate: in'gret^ or in-gret'^; In'grat- or in-grat'®. Standard, C., E., J., & 
W. indicate the first; Jf., Si., & TFr. note the second [I. a. Ungrateful. H. n. One 
who is ungrateful]. 

Ingratiate: in-gre'^-et^; In-gra'shi-at® [To gain grace with], 
ingredient: in-gri'di-ent^: In-gre'di-Snt^—the pronunciation indicated by 

all modern dictionaries and also by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), 
jfUh (1775), Perry (1777), Jones (179S), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Wright 
(1855). By Sheridan (17^) and Walker (1791),in“gri'jBnti; Fulton & lOiight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835), in-gri'dy anti component part as of a mixture]. 

Ingres: ah'gr^; an'gr^ [Fr. painter (1780-1867)]. 

Ingress: in'gres^; In'grSs^ [Power of entrance]. 

Inherent: in-hir^enti; lQ-her'€nt*; not in-har'ant^ [Essential], 
tnhospitahle: in-hes'pi-to-bF; in-h6s'pi-ta^bP; frequently mispronounced 

in'^hes-pit'e-bih 

inimical: in-im'i-kaT,* In-lm'i-eal*. C. i-nim'i-kaF; E. & I. in-im'ik-aF; 

Smart (lt>57), in'^x-maPkaP, which was noted as alternative by Walker, Jones, Fulton 
& Knight, Jameson, and Knowles. In his work Walker (1791) states that “this word 
sprung up in the House of Commons about ten years ago,'* but Elisha Coles, who 
published “An English Dictionary” (1677), defined the word **Inimical, 'filial, like 
an enemy.” Phillips (1678) listed it as “a barbarous word,” but defined it “having 
an enmity against.” 

initial: in-i^'aF; In-feh'al^ [The first letter of a word]. 

Initiate: in-i^'i-et^; In-Ish'i-at^ [To introduce or originate], 
inlaid: in-led'^; In-lad'^. M. in'ledk See inlay. 
inlay (v.): in-le'^; Iii-la'^ [To lay within; insert]. 

inlay (n.) : in'Ie'^; Standard & W.; C., M., & Wr, inle^; E., I., hSt., 

in-l€'i [Somet hi ng inserted or inlaid]. 

innate: in^net^; In'nat®, Standard, €., E., M., St., & W.^I. & Wr. in-net'^ — 

the stress indicated by all the earlier lexicographers except Itilton & Knight (1802) 
and Webster (1828) [Inborn]. 


2; art, ape, fat, ffire, fast, what, all; mS, gfit, prgy, f®m; hit, Ice; i=§; !*§; gd, nfit, 6r, wdn, 
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Innes: in'es^; In'Ss- [Scottish family name], 
innoxious: in-nek'^us^‘ tn-nok'shtis- [Harmless]. 

Innsbruck; ins'bruk^ or ins'pruk^; ins'bruk- or Ins'pruk^ [Austrian city], 
innumerable: in-niu'mar-e-bU; in-nu'mer-a-bl-; not in-nu^mer-e-bP 

[That can not be counted]. 

Ino: oi'no^; i'no- [In Gr. myth, a daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia]. 
inopportune: in- 0 p"ar-tiun'^; in-5p^"or-tun'2 [Not seasonable or appropri- 
ate], [pound], 

inosite: in'o-sait^; In'o-sit^. 1 . in'es-oit^; M. ai'no-soit^ [A saccharine corn- 
inquiry: in-kwair'i^; ln-kwir'y2. Perry (1777) in'kwi-ri^ — a pronunciation 

still occasionally heard [Investigation of facts], 

insatiable: in-se'^i-a-bP; in-sa'shi-a-bP. C.in-se'^ia-bP; TF. in-se'^ 0 - 

b’lt as alternative [Not to be satLsfied], 

insatiate: in-se'^i-et^; in-sa'shi-at-, Standard^ & St.) C. in-se'^iet^; 
M., ir., & Wr. in-se'^i-itJ- [Insatiable], 

insatiety: in^sa-taih-tii; in^'sa-ti'e-ty^ [Unsatisfied desire]. 

inscience; in'^-ens or in'^ens^; in'shi-Sng or In'shSng^. C. in'sians^; E. 
in'si-Bns^; J. in'si-ens^; M. & W. ii/sln-ans^; Wr. in-sai'ens^ [Want of knowledge]. 

insert (n.): in'stjrt^; In'sert^ [An addition made by insertion]. book], 
insert (v.) : in-stirt'^; In-sert'^ [To place among others; as, to insert leaves in 

insidious: in-sid'i-usL* in-sid'i-tts^— the pronunciation of modem diction- 
aries and that indicateaby Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Jameson (1827), 
Smart (1840), and Wright (1855). By Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835), in-sid'yasi. Walker (1791) noted in-sid'ji-xjsi 
as alternative [Working harm or ill stealthily], 

insignia: in-sig'm-a^; in-sfg'ni-a^; frequently mispronounced in-sin'yak 

insociabie: in-so'^e-bP: in-so'sha-bP, Standard, M., & W,; C, in-s6'^e- 
bU; E., J., & St. in-so'^-a-bP [Not sociable], 

insouciance PFr.]: ah 'W'syans'^ or {Anglice) in-su'si-ensS* a,h"su*' 5 yah 9 ' 

or in-sy'^i-anc®. E. & I. on-su-syohs'i [Indifference]. 

insouciant [Fr.]; ah"su''syah'^ or in-su'si-ent^; 3,h^su^''9yah'2 or in-sh' 9 i- 
ant^; E. & /. an-sii-sj.'an'i [Without concern; heedless]. 

Inspiratory: in-spoir'd-to-ri^j in-splr'a-to-ry^, Standard, C., & W.) E. in- 
spair'a-tur-ii; j, in-spair'a-te-n^; 3f. in-spair'a-tar-ii ; Wr. in'spi-ra-te-nb As alter- 
native C. gives in'spi-n-to-ri^, M. in'spi-rS-tar-ii, and Wr. in-spai'ra-ta-n^ [Pert, to 
inspiration], 

inspissate: in-spis'et^; In-spis'at^. E, in-spis'sat^; M, in'spi-set^ as alter- 
native [To thicken]. 

Instead: in-sted'^* in-stSd'® [In the place of]. 

instinct (a.): in-stipkt'L In-stinct'^. Perry (1777), Knowles (1835), and 

Smart (1840), in'stiqkti [Moved by inward impulse]. 

Instinct (n.) : in'stigkt^; in'stlnct^. Stressed on the penult and on the ul- 
tima by S^kftspeare: 


2: wplf, dft; bd&k, b^t; fuU, rqle, cUre, bfit, bftm; Oil, bdy; go, gem; i|iLk; iMn, this. 
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But beware In'stinct, 

The L.ion wiU not touch the true Prince: 

In'slinct is a great matter. 

I was a Coward on Iti'atinct. I Henry IV, act H, sc. 4 (1596). 
The beast that bears me, tired with my w'oe, 

Plods dully on, to bear that W’eight In me, 

A8 If by some itiMncf the wretch did know 

His rider lov’d not speed, being made from thee. Sonnet 50. 

institute (v. & n.): in'sti-tiut^; In'sti-tut-, Compare absent. 
institution: in'^sti-tiu'shan^; in^sti-tu^slion^ — note the position of the, 

primary (') and the secondary {,") stress in tins word. [“rule ” 

Instrument: in'strn-ment^; in^stivi-m^nt^; the w as in ‘‘full/’ not as in 
insular: in'siu-ler^; In'su-lar®, Standard (1S93-1912). Standard (1913), C., 

Walhfr (17‘Ji), and Fulton & Knight (lS02h in'sliu-lorh yo also its relatives in'su- 
lar-ism, in"su-!ar'i-ty, in'su-Iate [Pert, to an island]. [isolation]. 

Insulation: in"siu-le'^dn^; in'^’sh-la'shon^ [Separation from other objects; 

Insulator: in'siu-le*'ter^; in'su-la'^tbr^, Standard (1893-1912); Standard 

(1913) in^shu-le'^tari [One who or that which produces insulation]. 

insult (n.) : in'sult^; In'stilt^. Fenning (1760) indicated the position of the 

stress on the last syllabic? in both the noun and the verb. 

insult (y.): in-sult’^; In-shlt'^ [To treat with gross discourtesy]. 

insure: in-^ur'^; In-shur'^ [To protect, as life or property, against a given 

contingency by the payment of a specihed sum of money]. Hence, in-sur^ance. 

intaglio [It.]: in- or (It.) in-talyo^; in- or (It.) in-ta'lyo^ Standard (1893- 

1912); C., E., St., TT., & Wr. in-tal'yo^; I. in-tdPyoi; 3f. in-tal'yo^; Standard (1913) 
in-ta'lyoi [Incised carving; a design cut in a gem^stone, plate, etc.]. 

Integer: in'ti-jer^; inTe-feer®; not in-teg' er^ [A whole]. — Integral: in'ti- 

gralM In'te-graP; not in-trgraP [Constituting a completed whole]. 

integrity: in-teg'ri-ti^; in-tSg'ri-fcy^ [Honesty]. 

Intent: in-tent'^; in-t§nt'^ not in'tent^ [Concentrated on, as the mind]. 

Intercalary: in-tur'ka-le-n^; In-ter'ca-la-ry^ Standard (1893-1912), E., 
M., & IVr.; Standard (1913) in-tur'ka-le-ni; C. & W. in-turTce-h-ri^; I. in-tur'ka-la-ri^; 
St. in-tur'ke-lur-ii. The stress was indicated intercal'ary by Bailey (1732), Penning 
(1760), Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Jones (1793), and Fulton & Ivnight (1802), 
and this seems to be a reasonable place for it to simplify its pronunciation, but by 
Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Entick (1764), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (17'^), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart 
(1840) it was placed on the third syllable — intercal'ary [Inserted between, as days 
added to a month or a year]. 

Intercalation: iii-tur‘T5:a-le'^8ii^; In-ter'^ca-la'shon®. 

Interdict (n.)i in'tdr-dikt^; In'ter-dict® [A restraining decree], 
interdict (v.) : in’^ter-dikt'^; In^'ter-dlct'* [To forbid by law]. See absent. 
interest (v.) : in'tar-est^; In'ter-6st* [To awaken the attention of]. 
Interested: in'ter-est-ed^; In'ter-Sst-M®. M. in'tar-ist-id^. 

Interesting: in'tar-est-iq’-; in'ter-6st-ing®. M. in'tar-ist-ig^. 

Interlaken: in''t6r-ld'ken^; in^ter-la'k^n* [Swiss village]. 


2: art, &pe, fit, fare, fist, wh^t, all; me, gSt, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice: i-e; 1=6; go, ndt, dr, wdn, 
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interlocutor: in^'tar-lek'yu-ter^; in'^ter-lSe'yu-tSr^. Nares (1784) in-tar- 

lo-kiu'iari [One who takes part in a discussion]. 

interloper: in'tdr-lo'^par^; in'ter-lo^per^, Standard, C., & W. (1S90-190S); 

E. in'tor-lop-ar^ J. & \Vr. in-tar-l 6 p'ari; M. in-tar-iop'&rJ; St, in'tar-lo'par^; IF. (1909> 
in'tar-lop'' 3 r^ [One who intrudes]. 

intermedial: in^tar-mi'di-el^; In^'ter-me'di-aP. Sheridan (1780), FnJton 

<k Knight Enfield OSOTj, and Knowles (1835), in-ter-mFdyelh Wi^er (1791) 

gives in-ter-mi^ji-aP as alternative [Serving_a 3 a medium]. 

interment: in-tur'ment^, Tn-ter'm6nt*; not in'ter-mSnt^ [Burying], 
intermezzo: in"ter-med'zo^; in'’'ter-in6d'zo2, Standard & IF.; C. & IFr. in- 

tar-med'zfii; E, in-ter-nietz'o^; 7. in-tar-meVzo’-; M. iD-ter-mcd'zo^ [It., a song» 
chorus, operetta, or other short performance between the acts of a play]. 

international: in^tar-na^'an-aB; in"ter-n§sh'on-aB; not -ne'£han-aB. 

Compare nation; national. 

internecine: in"t.ar-ni'sin^; in^'ter-ne'gin^, Standard, C., E., 1/,, IF., & IFr. 

7. in-tdr-ni'saini ; St. in'ter-nl'saini [Involving slaughter of fellow citizens: frequently 
misused for internal and intestine\. 

interpolate: in-tur'po-let^; in-ter'po-lat^. Bailey (1732) interpo^laie; 

Webster (1S2S) in'tar-po-let^ [To insert, as new matter, in a vTitiug]. 
interpolation: in-tur^po-le'^an^; in-ter^^po-la'shon^. 
interpolator: in-tOT'po-le"ter^; la-ter'po-la^'tdr^. Webster (1828) in'tar- 

po-le-teri [One who interpolates]. 

interposition: in^tar-po-zi^'an^; in^ter-po-§ish'on2, Standard, C., E., M., 

IF., & IFr.; 7. in-tur"po-zish'eni; St. in-tur'po-zish'sn^ [The act of coming between]. 

interstice: in'tar-stis^; In'ter-stig^, Standard, C., IFr., & Cooley; E., M., 

St., IF., & Cull, in-tur'stish The position of the stress has been variously indicated. 
It was placed on the first .syllable by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), 
Entick (1764), Ash (1775), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802). and 
Webster (1828), and on the second by Buchanan (1757), Johnston (1764), Kenrick 
(1773), Barclay (1774), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), 
but on the first in his edition of 1806, Rees (1826), Jameson (1S27), Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) [A narrow space between 
■^ngs that are close together]. 

intestine: in-tes'tin^; in-tSs'tin^; not in-tes'toin^. [The alimentary canal], 
intricacy: in'tn-ka-si^; In'tri-ca-gy^ [The quality of being involved], _ 
intricate: in'tri-kit^; in'tri-cat^; not m-trik'it^. 

Intrigue (n. & v,): in-trlg'^; In-trig'®. Compare absent [A plot], 
mtroit: in-tro'it^; In-tro'it^; frequently mispronounced in-treit'^ [En- 
trance: a psalm chanted at the beginning of service]. 

inundate: in'xm-det^ Standard, M., & IF,, or in-un'det^, C., E., I., St, & 

IFr.; In.'iin-dat 2 or In-tin'dat^ [To cover by overflowing; flood]. 

tnvaild (a,): in-val'id^; in-vSl'id^ [Not good; void]. Compare the noun, 
Invaild (n.): in'vo-lid^, Standard, C., & IF.; E., M,, & IFr. in-va-lid'^; J, & 

St. in've-lldi. The influence of the Fr. invalids (whence the word was derived) on 
the last syllable is still marked in Great Britain. Dr. Murray notes in'va-lid^ merely 
as an alternative, but this is the standard pronunciation in the United States. These 
remarks apply also to invalid adjective, emeebled by ill-health, and verb, to enroll on 
a list of invalids [One who is disabled by illness or injury]. 

inveigh: in-ve'^; in-v§'® [To reproach with denunciation]. 


2: w^lf, dj); book, bdot; f^, ri|le, cilre, btit, bUm; dU. bdy; go, |:em; i^k; thin, tins. 
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inveigle: in-vi'gB or -ve'gB; In-ve'gl- or -vo'gi^ the latter being in wide use 

in England [To enticv* to wrong»doitig]. 

inventory: inVen-to"n^; By Johnson (1755), Penning 

(17r»0j, Kenrick (1773), and Barclay (1771), in-xeut* o-ry [X list,' as of the property of 
a deceased i>crs.)n]. 

inverse: in-vurs'^; In-vers'^, Standard^ C., E., 7., J7., St.^ W., & TFr., of 

which C., M., St., X Tl’. indicate in'vbr^’, the pronunciation noted by Bailey (1732) 
and tiheridiin (17S0), as alternative [OpprJ^i^,e in fird:r or relation]. 

inversion: in-vur'’sh 0 n^; tn-ver'shon-— the is frequently mispronounced 
invidious : in-vid'i-us^ ; fn-\dd'i-tis- ; M, & W. in-vid'i-asb Sheridan (1780) 

in-vzj'us^; Walker, as alternative (ITOl’j, in-wl'p-us^; Fulton & Knight (1S02), En- 
field (1607), and Knowdes U!^3r>), in-\'id'yes*- [Unpleasant]. [panj"] 

invitation: in'^'vu-te'^han^; hi"\d-ta'shon2 [A requesting of another’s com- 
invitatory: in-yoi'ta-to-n^; tn-vi'ta-to-ry-. Compare invitation. 
invite: in-voit'^; Compare invitation. 

invocatory: in-vol:'s-to-ri^; In-v5c'a-to-ry^, Standard, C., M., & W.] E. 
in\a>ke-tar-ib 1. in'vo-ket-e-riq TTr. in'vo-ke'ta-n^- [Having the nature of a suppli- 
cation]. ^ [part of a flower], 

Involucel: in-vor^ai-seP; fn-vShyu-gSP; Wr. in'vo-liu-seB [A rosettedike 
involucellate: in-veFyu-seret^; in-vbPyu-g&rat^, Standard & TF.; C., E,, 

& 3f. in-vel-yu-selTti; I. in^vo-liu'sel-leti; TTr. in^vo-liu'se-liti. 

Involucral: in'vo-liu''krsP ; fn'vo-lu*'€raF, Standard; C. in'vo-liu-kraB; E. 
in-vo-Uu'kraU; J. in-vo-liu'kraP; M. & Wr. in-vo-!iu'kreP; St. in'vO-iu'kroP ; TF. in^- 
vo-liu'kreb [Pert, to an involucre]. 

involucre: in'vo-liu*k:ari; in'vo-lti^'eer®, Standard kW.; C. k Wr. in'vo- 

liu-kor^; E. in-ve-liu'kari; 1. in-vo-lid'kari; M. inVo-lu-kar^; Si. in'vo-lii'kri [A ring 
or rosette of bracts around a Sower*cluster]. [rolled inward]. 

involute: in'vo-liut^; in'vo-lut^. M. k St. in'vo-lut^ [Having the edges 
lo: oi'o^; i'o^ [In class, myth, a maiden turned into a heifer by Juno], 
lob: yob^; yob^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

iodid, iodide: oi'o-didb Standard, C., k W. (1890-1908), or oi'o-daidb E., 
I.j M., SL, W. (1909), & Wr.; i'o-did* or I'o-dldA W. (Revised Unabridged, 1913), 
ai'o-didi. The Eng. spelling is iodide [A compound of iodin]. 

iodin, iodine: cd'o-din^, Standard, C^M., W., k Wr., or oi'o-dain^, E., I., 
& St. ; To-din2 or To-dm=. Foster Med. Diet. mcRcates oi'o-dink The Eng. spelling 
is iodine [A chemical element used as an antiseptic]. 

iodoform: oi-o'do-ferm^, Standard. M., k W.; i-o^do-fOrm^; C. oi'o-do- 
fermi; E. ai-ed^a-fermi; J. & Si. ai-ea'6-fermi; Wr. ai-ed'o-ferm*^ [A chemical com- 
pound analogous to chloroform]. 

Ion: oi'on^; F^n^ [In Gr. myth, the ancestor of the Iordans and hero of 

Euripides’s tragedy of the same name], 

ion: cd'en^; i'5n^ [In chemistry, a compound of an atom]. 

Iona: cd-o^na^; i-6'na^ [Scot, island]. 

lone: ai-o'ni^; i-o'ne^ [In Bulwer’s “Last Days of Pompeii,” a maiden 

converted to Christianity]. 


2: sirt, Spe, fit, fare, fist, what, ftU; m6, get, prgy, fSm; hit. Ice; 1=6; 1=6; gd, ndt, dr, win. 
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Ionia: oi-o'm-d^; i-o'ni-a- [Ancient name of west coast of Asia Minor and 
islands off it], 

Iowa : Concerning the pronunciation of the name of this State of the Amer- 
ican Union, the following contribution has been received by the author: 

In a recent issue of The Literary Digest a humorous item was reprinted, apparently 
from a small country paper, under the caption “In loway.” The final y gives it a 
touch of provincialism. , ^ ^ . 

I was born in Iowa. My father was a pioneer of the state. Being to the manner 
born, I have always pronounced the name of the state loway. This may be pro- 
vincial, but it is correct. lowuh is the pronunciation of the uitlanders. 

In such books as the journal of Lewis and Clark, and Washington Irving’s “Bonne- 
viEe” and “Astoria,” you will find Iowa often spelled with a final y. This is illus- 
trated by the following passage from Noah Brooks’ recent condensation of the Lewis 
and Clark journal, entitled “First Across the Continent” (page 16): 

“By the tenth of June, the party had entered the country of the Ayauway nation. This 
was an easy way of spelling the word now familiar to us as Iowa. But before that spelling 
was reached, It was Ay away , Ayahwa, lawai, laway, and so on.” 

The legislature of Arkansas passed a law some years since prescribing the correct 
pronunciation of the name of that state as “Arkansaw.” Iowa might follow suit 
with a similar law, but is not likely to do so. As the influence of the pioneers dies 
out, the horde of newcomers saying lowuh will sweep over their graves, and the 
correct Indian pronunciation of the word will probably be as extinct as the dodo. 

Enw.uiD B. Howell in letter to author Dec. 1915. 


The dictionaries and gazetteers of the day indicate ai'c-we^; I'o-wa*. 

Ipecac: ip'i-kak^; ip'e-cac^. See the next word. 

ipecacuanha: ip^i-kak"yu-an'a^; Ip"e-€5.c"yp-2ii'a2. Walker (1791) ip-i- 

kak-yu-e'nai; Jameson (1S27) ip-i-kak-yu-d'na^ [A Soutb-American plant or an extract 
from its root]. 

Iphedeiah: if^-di'ya or if^'e-de'ya or if'^e-cR'a^ [Bible]. Iph- 

dei^ah (R. V.). [non and Clytemnestra]. 

Iphigeuia: ifVji-nai'a^; If'^i-ge-ni'a^ [In Gr. myth, daughter of Agamem- 

Iphtah: 

ble C 

radi; 

Iran: i-ron^^; i-ran'^ [Persia]. 

Iranian: ai-re'ni-en^ ; i-ra'ni-an^ [Be]onging to Iran]. 

irascible: oi-ras'i-b]^; i-rSs'i-b]^ [Of irritabfe temper]. 

irate: oi-ret'^ or oi'ret^; i-rat'^ or i'rat^. I. i-ret'^ [Provoked to anger]. 

Irawadl, Irrawaddy : ir'Vwa'di^; ir'^a-wa'di^ [Burmese river and division]. 

Ireland: air'land^; ir'iand^ [A country ]ying to the west of the European 

continent]. 

Irenseus: ai"n-ni^us^] Ure-ne'iis^ [Gr. Christian Father ( -202)]. 

Irene: oi-rin'' or (<?r.) oi-ri'ni'; I-ren'® or (Gr.) I-rg'ne^ [A feminine personal 

name]. Fr. Irfene: I"ren'i; i"ren'2; Ger. Irene: I-re'nei; i-re'ne^; It. Irene: i-rg'ngi; 

Irenic: ”d-ren'iki or ai-ri'rakS- i-r6n'i«“ or i-rg'nie®. Dr. Murray (“New 

Eng. Diet.,” vol. v,p.474 [1901]) points out that the first pronunciation of this and 
the next word is in accord with the analogy of the langimge, ^ xa &uphoniCy Platonic, 
but that the Eng. academic pronunciation of the Gr. 'EiprjvtKov, Birenicon, in frequent 
use in British universities, affects the derivatives. 


2: wolf, dfl; bd^k, bd&t; f^U, r^le, eflre, Sfit, bdm; 6il, bdy; go, i;em; ipk; thin, this. 



Irenical 
Isbaab 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prCy; hit, police; obey, gO; net, dr; full, rfile; bat, born; 
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Xreaical: cd-ren'i-kaB or oi-ri'm-kdB; i-r^nl-eaP or i-re^rd-eaP. 

Irenicon: ai-reii'i-k6n\ Standard, C., E., & L, or cd-n'ni-ken^, ill., St., & 
W.; I-rSn'i-cfinS or i-re'^-cbn^; irr. j-renVkeni. See Irenic {A writing designed to 
promote or restore peace]. 

Iri; ai'rai^; i'ri- [Bible]. 

fridal: oi'n-daB; i'ri-daP. E. & I. oi'rid-eP [Like the iris or the rainbow]. 

Iridescence: ir'^i-des'ens^j 5r"i-dSs'gn<j-, Standard, M., & TF.; C. ir-i-des' 
ensi; E. ix-id-es'sensi; J. ai-rid-es'ens^; Si. & Smart, cd'ri-dos''sen.sb Tl>. ir-i-des^sans^ 
[The intermingling of brilliant colors, as in mother*of«=pearl, soap-bubbles, etc.]. 

iridium: oi-rid'i-um^; i-rld'i-iiin- [A metallic element]. 

IrIJab: ai-rai'iai; I-ri'ia^ [Bible]. 

Iris^: cd'ris^; i'rls^ [In Gr. myth, the rainbow personified as the messenger 

iris^: ai'ris^; i'rls- [A thin colored curtain before the eye]. 

iritis: cd-roi'tis^ or oi-n'tis^; i-ri'tis® or i-ri'tis- [Inflammation of the iris], 

Ir^nabash: ur"[or ir^]me'ha^^; ir*'[or fr^^na'h^h- [Bible]. 

Iron; cii^ern^; i'em^ [Bible]. 

Iron: oi'em^ ; i'ern^* — the pronunciation of all modem dictionaries and also 
of Forming (1760), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), r\il- 
ton & Knight tlS02), Smart (1S40), Craig (1S49), Wright (1S55), Cooley (1S63), 
Cull (1864). Compare APRON. 

-ron, in , . . iron ... is sometimes also corruptly and carelessly pronounced like um, 
Naees Elements of Orthoevy p. 120 [London, 1784]. 

By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Nares (17S4), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835), en'ran^. 

In the standard Eng. iren, iron, syncopation apparently did not take place until after 
dlphthongation of the I, whence through a phonetic series I'ran, oi^ren, ai'a-ran, ol'a-r’n, 
or am, came the existing al'arn. 

Sir jAikCES A. H. Murray New English Dictionary vol, v, p. 478, col. 2 [Oxford, 1901]. 

Irony {n.)z oi'ro-m^; i'ro-ny-, Standard & W.; C., M., & Wr. oi'ra-m^; E. 
aiTtrn-ii; J. & St. oi'ren-ii [Covert satire]. 

Irony (a.): ai'arn-i^; i^em-y^ [Consisting of or like iron]. 

Iroquois: ir'^o-kwei'^; ir^'o-kwbi'^ [Am.-Indian stock]. 

Irpeel: ur'[or ir']pi-eR; ir'[or ir']pe-§F [Bible]. 

Irradiate: i-re'di-etL Lra'di-at^. Sheridan (17S0), Fulton & Emight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), and i^owles (1835), i-re'dyeti [To emit rays; make luminous], 

irrecognizable: i-rek'8g-naiz''a-bF; l-rSc'og-niz^a-bR, Standard, C., I., M,, 

& W.\ E. ir-rek-ug^naiz-a-bl^; Wr. ir-n-keg'm-ze-bb [That can not be recognized]. 

Irreconcilable: i-rek'9n-sciil"a-bR; i-rSc'on-giFa-bF, Standard, C., & I.; 

E., M., W., & TTr. i-rek^an-scuFa-bP; St. ir-rek'on-saiFa-bF [That can not recon- 
ciled]. 

irrefragable: i-ref^ra-ga-bR; i-r^'rar-ga-bl^ — the pronunciation uniformly 
indicated by all modem dictionaries and that noted by Bailey (1732), Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791). Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Rees (1826), 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844). But the ^sition of the 
stress was in dilute until about 1860, and was indicated on the penult — ir-n-frag'a-bF 


8: Hrt, &pe, fftt, ffire, fist, wh^t, all; m6, g€t, pr^y, fSm; hit, ice; S=e; 1=5; g5, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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— by Bailey (1727), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Fenning (1700), Entick (1764), 
Johnston (1704), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Enfield 
(1S07), Webster (1S2S), Craig (1849), and Wright (1S55) [That can not be broken; 
inviolable; also, irrefutable]. 

irrefutable: irVfiu'ta-bl^; ir"e-fu'ta-bl-, Standard (1893-1912); Standard 

(1913) irVfiut'e-bB; Ir^e^fut'a-bF; C. ir''fi-fiu'ta-bB; E. ir-re-fiut'o-bl*; I. ir-ri-fiiiFa-bP; 
M. ir-i-fiu'ta-b’B; St. ir're-fiu'ta-bP; W. ir'fi-fiut'e-b’P ; TFr. ir-n-fiut'e-bB. 

Notwithstanding Walker’s claim that “all our dictionaries place the accent on the 
third syllable of this word,” which applies to Bailey (1727), it may be pointed out 
that Bailey (1732), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Knowles (1S35), and Craig 
(1849) — of w'hom the first three w'ere contemporaries — indicated ir-ref'u-ta-ble. The 
stress w’as placed on the antepenult — ir~re-fu'ta~hle, by Johnson (1755), Fenning 
(1760), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), 
Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Wright (1855), but by Perrj’' (1777), Cooley (1863), 
and Cull (1S04) it was indicated iri'i-fiut^a-bli [That can not’ be disproved]. 

irrelevant: i-rel'i-vsnt^; I-r^l'e-vant^. Dr. Murray notes that irrevalent is 

a frequent blunder for this wmrd [That does not apply], 

irremeable: i-ri'mi-e-bP; I-re'mi-a-bP, Standard, W. (1890-1908), & Wr,; 
C. i-rem'i-a-bB; E. ir-re-mi'd-bP; I. ir-ri-mi'a-bP; M. & W. (1909) i-remVe-b’F; Wr. 
ir-ri'mi-a-bP [Admitting no return]. 

irremediable: ir"i-im'di-a-bl^; ir"e-me'di-a-bl2. Bailey (1732), Johnson 

(1755), Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), and Perry (1806) indicated ir-i-med'i-e-blk 

irreparable: i-rep'e-ra-bB; l-rSp'a-ra-bl^; not ir-i-pax'e-bB. Formerly 
sometimes confused with ir-re-pair'a-ble, now rarely used [That can not be rectified 
or made good]. Compare incomparable. 

irresoluble: i-rez'o-liu-bB; i-rS§'o-lu-bl-; not ir-i-sel'iu-bB [Not resoluble], 
irrespirable: ir"i-spair'8-bl^; ir"e-spir'a-bP, Standard; C. ir-i-spoir'e-bB; 

E. ir-res'pir-a-bii; 2. & St. ir-res'pi-ra-bP; M. ir-i-spoir'a-bP; W. iri'i-spoir'a-b’F; Wr. 
ir-res'pi-ra-bP [Unfit for respiration^ 

irrevocable: i-rev'o-ke-bB; 1-rSv'o-ea-bP; frequently mispronounced i-n- 

v6'ka-bB [That can not be revoked or repealed^. See incomparable. 

Irsbemesh : pr-^'me^^ ; Ir-she'mgsh^ [Bible] . — Ir u : oi'ru^ ; i 'rq^ [Bible] . 
— Isaac: oi'zaki; F§a€2 [Bible]. — Isaar: isfi-ari; Xs'a-ar^ [Douai Bible]. ™Isaaritcs: 
isfi-or-aitsi; Is'a-ar-Its^ [Douai Bible]. 

Isabel: iz^e-beB; l§VbSP [A feminine personal name]. Variants Isabella, 
IsabeUe. D., Ger. Isabelle: Fsa-bel'laJ ; S"sa-bgne 2 ; F. Isabelle: rza''beF=^; Usa'^- 
bgr®; It., Sw. Isabella: r'sa-bel'lai; rsa-b&l'la^; L. Isabella: iz^a-bePai; Is'^'a-b^FaS; 
Pg., Sp. Isabel: i"sa-bel'i^; f'sa-bSF^. 

Isabella: iz^'a-bel'e^; l§''a-bSlV. See Isabel. 

Isabey: i^zd'^be'^; [Two Fr. painters (1. 1804-86; 2. 1767-1855)]. 

Isai: oi'scd^ or ai'si-cd^; i'sP or i'sa-P [Douai Bible]. — Isaia: oi-se'ya^ or 

oi-zai'si; I-sa'ya2 or I-gFa® [Douai Bible]. — Isaiab: ai-z§'yai or cd-zaFai; I-sa'ya^ or 
i- 9 l '§.2 [Bible and masculine personal nam^. — Isaias: cd-se'yas^; I-sa'^yas*. Same as 
Isaiah. — Isari: is'a-rcdi; Is'a-ri^ [Douai Bible]. 

Isatis: oi'sa-tisb Standard, M., TV., or cd-se'tis^, St. & Wr.) i'sa-tis^ or i-sa- 

tis2; C. ai'si-tisi; E. ois'a-tisi; I. ais'a-tisi [An Old World genus of plants of the 
cabbage family]. 

Isbaab: isTn-ab^; Is'ba-ab^ [Douai Bible].— Isboseth: is-bo'sefh^; Is-bo'- 
sSth® [Douai Bible].— Iscah: is'kfii; Xs'caa [Bible].— Iscariot: is-karfi-ati; Ss-c^-r'- 
i-ot2 [feible]. 


2: wblf, dp; bdbk, bdbt; full, rule, cflre, but, bilni; 6il, b^y; go, feem; ipk; thin, this 
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1: artistic, art; fat, f5re; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, gO; net, er; full, rale; but, burn; 


Iscbia: is'ki-a^; [It. island and city]. 

iscbiatic: is'Ta-at'ik^ ; Is'^-ci-iit'i^^ [Sciatic]. 

Isdael: is'di-eB; Is'da-Sl- [Apocrypha]. 

Iser: I'zer^; i'ger^. In Eng. ai'zsr^ [Anstr. river]. 

On Linden, -when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as viinter was the flow 

Of Iscr rolling rapidly. Campbell Hoiienlinden st. 1. 

Isealt: [In medieval legend, an Irish princess beloved by 

Tristan}. 

Ishbaal: i^-be'eB; Ish-ba'aP [Bible]. — Ishbah: i^'ba^; Ishl^a® [Bible]. 
— Ishbak: iih'baki; Jsh'bS.k* [Bible]. — Ishbisbenob: i^'TKii=‘brn©bi; ii!sh'T)I*‘be'- 
nbb^ [Bible].— Ishsbosheth: isTi''<«b6'sbefhJ-, -bei^'efbL or is'h'-bo^'sTiethi; Ssh"* 
bo'shfitb^, •b6sli'6th*, or lah'-bo'^shetbs [Bible]. — IshsHai: i^'^-be'oii; 

[Bible (R. V., margin)]. — Ishl: ai^sbaii or ish'aii; i'shl® or Ish'P [Bible], — Isbiah: 
oi-^ai'dM [Bible]. — Ish-hod: isV'-hed'i; X3h''«'h6d'* [Bible (R. L^)]. — Isbijah: 

I-shi''ja2. Same as Ishiajh. — Ishma: i(sh‘'ma2 [Bible]. — Ishmael: 

ish'ma-SP [Bible]. — Ishmaelite: igh'mi-el-oit^; ish'ma-Sl-It^ [Bible], — 
Isbmaiah: i^-me'ya or isn-mai'di; Ish-ma'ya or fsh-mi'a® [Bible]. — Ishmeehte: 
isV-mi-el-aiti; lab'me-Sl-Its. Same as Ishmaelite.— Ishmerai; isVmi-raii; Ish"'- 
me-rP [Bible], — Ishod: ai-shodi or i^'ed^; I'shSds or ish'Sd* [Bible], — Ishpah; 
isTi'pc.!; fsh'p §.2 [Bible (R. V.)l. — Ishpan: isTi'pan^; fsh'pS-n* [Bible], — ^Ish*sechel: 
i^'^sek'eP; [Bible (R. V., margin)]. — Ishtob: i^'teb^; Jsh'tbb® [Bible]. — 

Ishuah: i^'yu-di; Isb'yv-a^ [Bible].— Ishuai: i^'yu-ai^; Ish'yv-I^ [Bible].— Ishui: 
i^'yu-aii; Ish^yp-ia [Bible].— Ishvab; i^b'vdi; Ish'va® [Bible (R. V.)].— Isbvi: 

Isb'vi2 [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Isidore: iz'i-dor^; Isd-dor^ [A masculine personal name]. D. Isidorus: 
rzi-do'rusi; i'^^i-do^ivs-; F. Isidore: I'^zlMor'i; i^gl'^dor'*; It. Isidoro: I''zI-d6'roi; 
igT-do'ro^; L, Isidorus: is'^i-do'rusi; Is''i-do'riis2. 

Isinglass : oi'zii^-glas^ ; i'gin-gl^^ [A gelatinous substance used in cookery]. 

Isis: cii'sis^; i'sis® [Egypt, goddess]. 

Islam: islom^; is'lam^; colloquially, and thus less correctly, is'lem^: Is- 
lam®, but nevertheless the pronunciation indicated by ilf. & W.; E. & Wr. izaami; 
I. & St. iz'lami [The Mohammedan religion]. 

island: ai'land^; i'land^ — ^the 5 is silent. 

isle: oil^; il^* — the 5 is sdent. Compare aisle. 

islet: cd'let^; i^lSt^ — ^the 5 is silent. 

Islip^: iz^hp^; I§'lip^ [Eng. prelate ( -1366)]. 

Islip®: oi'sbp^; i'slip^ [Village in N. Y.]. 

-ism (suffix ) ; -izm^; In the formation of nouns, a terminal form de- 

rived from verbs in -iss, -ize, indicating (1) Action, the proce^ of such action, or the 
completed act; as, baptism, nepotism, ostracism. (2) The conduct or condition of a 
class; as, heroism, scoundrelism, deaf**mutism. (3) A religious, social, or philosophical 
system; frequently by adding it to the name of the founder; as, Catholicism, ra^cal- 
ism, Calvinism. (4) The class name of certain doctrines or principles; as, altruism, 
hedonism, scepticism. (5) A characteristic or idiosjrncrasy, specif., of a language; as, 
Browningism, Hebraism, Americanism. (6) The inherent quality or character of 
anything, in numerous nonce-words; as, know-nothingism, anti-saloonism, etc. 

2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, me, g€t, pr^, fgm; hit, ice; I=§; I=g; g6, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; ^lin; go; o = sing; fliin, ttiia. 
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Ismachiah: is'^ma-kai'a^; is"ma-€i'a- [Bible]. — Ismael: is'mi-eP: Is'ma- 
612. Same as Ishmael.— I smaelites: Ls'rm-el-aitsi; L-3'ma-61-its2. Same as Ish- 
MAELiTEs. — Ismaerus: is-ml'rusi; is-me'rus^ [Apocrypha] — Ismahel: is'me-heli: 
fri'ma-hel2 [Douai Bible].— Ismaiah: is-me^yfii or is-mai'ai; is-ma'yas or 
[Bible]. 

Ismail: [Rus. town]. 

Ismailia: is"ma-il'ya^; fe^'ina-il'ya^. In Eng. frequently heard is^meFye^ 

[Egypt, town on Timsah Lake, Suez Canal]. 

Ismiel: is'mi-eP; fs'mi-gp [Douai Bible]. 

Iso-: ai'so-^; I'so-- [A combining form from the Gr. icros, isos, equal, indi' 

eating equality or sameness]. 

isobar: ai'so-bdr^; i'so-bar^ [A line joining points where barometric pres- 

sure is the same]. 

isobarisna: cd'so-bcu-izmb Standard] i'so-bar-ism-; C. oi'so-bdr-izm^; E. 

ai'sa-bai-izmk I- ni-seb'ar-izmi; M. ai-seb'a-riz’mi; St. aEso-bd^rizmi ; W oi^so-bdr- 
iz'mi [EquaUty of weight], linteryals of time], 

Isoclironal: oi-sek'ro-nsU; I-sSe'ro-nal-; not oi'so-kro'nali [Denoting equal 
isochronic; oi'^so-krenhk^; i"so-cr 5 n'ic 2 . 

Isocrates: cd-sek're-tiz^; i-s5c'ra-te§2 [Gr. orator (436-33S B. C.)]. 
isolable: is'o-la-b^b Standard, C., & IF. (1S75-1SS9), or oi'so-le-blh W, 

(1S90-1909); Is'o-la-bP or I'so-la-bP; E. ai'sui-a-bB; I. ai's6-la-bU; M. ai'se-la-b’P* 
Wt. aiz'o-la-bP [Capable of being isolated]. 

isolate: is'o-let^ Standard, C., & W. (1828-1889), or ai'so-let^ St, & TF. 

(1S90-1909); is'o-lats or i'sc-lat®; E. oi'sul-eti; /, & Knowles cd'so-leti; M. oi'sa-leti; 
"Wt. iz^o-let^. Altho Walker (1791) noted that he had “not met with this word in 
any of our English Dictionaries,” it was included by Perry in his “Royal Standard 
English Dictiona^” (1777), and pronounced is'o-letb a pronunciation noted also by 
Enfield (1807). Formerly iz'o-leti was the favored pronunciation and it was indi- 
cated by Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Smart (1840), and 
Wright (1855) [To set apart or alone]. 

isolation: is^'o-le'^ani or oi^so-le'shan^; Is^'o-la'shon^ or F'so-la'shon^ 
Isolde: i-sold'^; f-sold^. Same as Iseult. 

isomer: di'so-mar^* i'so-mer^ [A substance having different chemical and 

physical properties], ^ another], 

Isomere: ai'se-mir’-; i'so-mer^ [A part of a limb of one animal that corre- 
isomerism: oi-sem'ar-izm^; i-sdm'er-Igm^. See isomer. 

Isosceles: oi-sesh-liz^; i-s6s'e-le§2 [Having two sides equal]. 

isotherm: ai'so-fhurmi; i'so-therm^ [A line, as on a chart, indicating 

places that have the same temperature]. ^ 

Ispah: is'pd^; fe^pa^ [Bible], 

Ispahan: is^'pa-han'^; is"pa-han'2 [Pers. town]. 

Israel: iz'ri-eU; ls'ra-6P [Bible].— Israelite: iz'n-el-outU Ig'ra-Sl-it® [Bible]. 

— Israelitic; iz^n-el-it'iki;l§"ra-§l-lt'i€2 — Israelitish : iz'n-el-ai#i^i; I§'ra-61-It"ish*. 

2: wolf, dft; bd&k, bC&t; full, ri|le, clire, bdt, bdm; oil, b6y; go, gem; ijpk; tbis. 



Israfel 

Izziah 
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1: artihlic, urt; fat, fare; fast; get, prfy; hit, pollee; obey, gr>; net, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


Israfel: iz'ra-feF; is'ra-f&l- [In the Koran, the angel who \sill sound the 

trumpet at the resurrectiori]. 

In Heaven a spirit doth dweh 
“Whose heart>'Strings are a lute;” 

None bings so v^ildly well 

As the angel l.%TaftL* Edgar Allaiv Poe Israfel st, 1. 

* And the angel Israfel whose heart-strings are a lute and who has the sweetest voice 
of ail God’s creatures. Prelim. Discourse to The Koran iv. 

Isreela: Is"re-eda- [Douai Bible]. 

Issachiar; is's-kdr^; is'a-ear- [Bible]. 

Xsshlah: i-shoi'd^; 1-shi'a- [Bible]. 

Issue: i^'iu^; feh'u-, 5/.; C. isVu^; E. & TT. i^'yu^; I, i^'yu^; Standard 

isVui; lit. isVshiu^; Wr. ish'slioi [To send forth officimly; also, to flow out], 
istalcurus: is"tal-kiu'rus^; Is''tal-eu'riis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Istemo: Is'te-mo- [Douai Bible]. 

Isthmian: is'mi-en^, Standard & TF., or isfh'mi-dn^, E. & 3f.; Is'mi-an^ or 
Isth'ini-anS; C. & TTr. ist'mi-ani; I. & St. ist'im-ani. The first indicates American 
usage; the second, usage in England, and the third the xisage of the Scots [Pert, to an 
isthmus]. 

Isthmus: is'inus^, Standard Sc TF., or isfh'mns^* C., St., & TFr. ist'mus^; E. 
& M. isCh^mus^. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), and Ash U775) 
indicated isfh'musi; Buchanan (1757), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Perry (1777), 
and Scott (1797) ist'musi; Sheridan (1780) is'musi [A neck of land connecting two 
larger bodies]. 

Isuah: is'yn-d^ or oi-siu'e^; or i-sii'a^ [Bible]. — ^Isuhaia: is'^yu- 

hai'e^ or is'^yu-hi-ai'e^; is^^'u-hl'a® or is'^jnj-ha-i'as [Douai Bible].— Isui: is^yu-aii or 
oi-siu^cui; Is'ytjL-P or I-su'P [Bible]. 

Italian: i-tal yen^; I-tS-Fyan^. Formerly frequently mispronounced oi- 

tal^Bii^* See the following. 

Italic: i-taFik^; i-tS.l'ie^. Goodrich (1847) indicated the initial letter of 
this word, and those of its relatives italicize, italicized, italicizing, and itelics, 
as diphthongal i, as in “isle” or “aisle.” Perhaps the illiterate pronunciation of 
lUdy, formerly in wide vogue, may be traced to this idiosyncrasy of some ignorant 
printers (A variety of printing type introduced by Aldus Manutius of Venice]. 

Italy: itVlF; It'a-ly^ [Country in Europe], 
itch: iSid; Ich^ — ^the t as in ^‘hit.” See ch (2). 

Ithai: oi'the^ or ifh'i-ai^: i'tha^ or Ith'a-i^ [Bible], — Ithamar: ifhVmar^; 
tth'a-maj® [Bible]. — Ithiel: ifh'i-eP; Ith'i-SP [Bible]. — Ithlah: ifh'la^; ith'la^ [Bible 
(R. V.)].— Ithmah: ith'mdJ-; Ith'ma* [Bible]. — Ithnan: ifh'nani; Ith'nS.n2 [Bible]. 
— Ithm: ith'ra^; ith'ra* [Bibl^. — Itnraii: ifh^rani; ith^rS-n® [Bible]. — Itlueam: 
ifh'n-ami; Ith're^m® [Bible]. — Ithrlte: ifh'rcdti; ith'rlt^ [Bible], 

Ithuriel: i-fhiu'n-eB; i-thu'ri-SP [In Milton^s “Paradise Lost/^ an angel 

sent by Gabriel to search for Satan]. 

itinerant: oi-tin'er-ent^; i-tin'er-ant®. Dr. Murray notes it-in'ar-ant^ as 

alternative, which was indicated by Buchanan (1766) [Traveling from place to place]. 

itinerary: oi-tin'ar-^n’-; i-tln'er-a-ry®. M. indicates it-in'a-ra-n^ as al- 

ternative. 

3: art, Spe, fit.fare, fast, what, idl; ui6, g§t, prfiy, f€m; hit, Ice; S=§; I=§; g6, ndt, dr, w6n- 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Israfel 

Izziah 


1: d = f5nal; I — habit; cdsle; au = out; eii; iu = feud;<fliin; go; i) = sin£?; thin, this. 


-itis: -ai'tis or -i'tisL* -I'tis or -I'tis- — the first, which accords with the rules 

governing the English method of pronouncing Latin, is -widely used in England; the 
second is favored by the medical profession of the United States, perhaps in imita- 
tion of the Germans. [A suffix used especially in pathology to denote inflammation; 
as, appendicih'5, bronchiiw, neuritis], 

Ito; iToh* Lto- [Jap. statesman (1840-1909)]. 

Ittah^Kazin; it'a^ke'zmL* R'a-ka^zin^ [Bible]. 

Ittai: it'i-ai^, it'ai^, or i-te'oi^; It'a-U, itl-, or i-ta'U [Bible]. 

Itursea: ai'tu-ri'a^ or it^'^ui-ri'a^; i"tu-re'a- or l[t'\"\i-re'a- [District of Syria], 
Iturhide: fhur-bi'the^; i'Tur-bi'the^ [Mex. liberator (1783-1824)]. 
iu: A diphthongal sound which in Enghsh is composed of i in ‘'hit’" or 

“police,’ and u in “fuil” or “rule.” It is heard in mute, duty, etc. Beginning a syl- 
lable, it generally appears in the respelling as yu (accented) or yu (unaccented), as 
useful (yusfui), casual (kazhyual), etc. It is represented by: (.1) leu, iew, as in adieu^ 
lieu, vievo, etc. (2) eu, eu\ ui, not after I, j, or r, as in feud, dew, etc., suit, nuisance, 
etc., so beauty < heuiy, etc. (3) u, before a vowel, or medial consonants canable of 
beginning a syllable, as imbuing, etc., mute, musing, etc., and before gn, as impugn, 
etc ; except after r, I, j, and sometimes s. See Introductory, p. xxviii, and compare 
under U. 

lulus: ai-yu'lus^; i-^ni^Iiis^ [In Rom. legend, Ascanius or his eldest son]. 
Ivah: aiVd^; i'va^ [Bible]. 

Ivan: ai'van^or {Rus,) i-van'\; Tvan-or {Rus.) i-van'^ [A masculine personal 

name. See John]. 

Ivanhoe: oiVan-ho^; i'van-ho® [The hero of a romance of the Third Cru- 

sade, bearing the same name, and written by Sir Walter Scott. 

Iveagh: oiVa^ or oi-vx'a^; i'va- or i-ve'a^ [Welsh family name], 
ivory: ai'vo-ri^; iVo-ry^; frequently mispronounced oi'vn^ [The substance 

of which elephants’ tusks are made]. 

Ivry: Uvry'^ prj.^ town; battle, 1590]. 

Ivvah; fv'a^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Ixcaquixtla: !ks''ka-kiks'tla^; Iks'^ca-kiksTla^ [Ancient Mexican town]. 
Ixion: iks-oi'en^; Iks-TSn^ [In Gr. myth, father of the Centaurs]. 

Ixtlilxochitl: ist'Oil-ho-dhitl'^; ist"lil-ho-chitl'2 [Mex. historian (1568?- 

1648 ?)]. * 

lye:sabarim: ai'^yi^ab'e-rim^j i"yesab'a-rlm2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — lyim: cii'- 
yimi; i'ylni® [Bible (R. V.)].-— lyob: oi'yebi; i'ydb^ [Bible (R. V., margin)].— Izehar: 
izVhori or ai'’zi-hari; Iz'e-hfirS or I'ze-har® [Bible]. — Izeharltes: izVhar-oitsi; iz'e- 
har-Its* [Bible]. — Izhar: izffiar^; iz'hara [Bible], — Izbarites: izffiar-aits^; iz'hir-its* 
[Bible], — Izliah: iz-lai^'a^; iz-li'a® [Bible (R. V.)]. — Izrahia: iz'^ra-hoi'e^; fz^ra-ifl'a* 
[Douai Bible], — Izrabiah: iz^rB-hai'a^; iz^ra-hl'a^ [Bible], — Izrahite: iz'ra-hoiU: 
Iz^ra-hit* [Bible], — lzre«l: iz'n-eP; iz're-§12 [Bible]. — Izri: iz'rap; Iz'rl® [Bible]. 

Iztaccihuatl: is'^tok-sI-wd'tP; fs^'tae-gi-wa'tP [Mex. volcano]. 

Izziah: i-zoi'e^; I-ziV [Bible (R. V.)]. 


2: wqH, dq; bdbk, b^Jbt; full, rqle, ebre, biltr, bftrn; dil, bdy; g;o, ink; thin, this. 
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Jaipur 

1: artistic, art; fat, faro; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, Sr; full, rule; but, b'Sm; 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


J 

j: je^; ja-. In English, the sound of this letter is indicated phonetically by 

the consonantal diphthong d 3 . As used in this book the sound is indicated by j in 
Key 1 and by j, g, or zh in Key 2. 

In the vocabulary of this book it is represented by: (1) j, initial and medial, as in 
jam, ajar, etc. (2) g, ge, gi, gg, as in gender, gill, etc., age, college, etc., pigeon, religion, 
exaggerate, etc. (3) dg, as in judge, ridge, etc. f4) di, de, as in soldier, grandeur, and 
so in terdure (vor'diur, ^'nr^'iur), etc. See Introductory, page xxix. 

Jaakan: je^a-kan^; ja'a-kiin- [Bible]. — Jaakobah: je'^e-kolDa^; ja'Vko'- 
ba^ [Bible], — Jaala: je'e-Ia^ or ji-e^la’-; ja'a-la* or ja-ala^ [Bible]. — JTaalah: je^'a-ld^ 
or ja'a-la^ or ja-a'ia^. Same as Jaal.\, — Jaalam: je'a-lami or ji-e'iami; ja'a- 

1am® or ja-a^lam® [Bible], — Jaanai: je'^a-nai^; ja'a-ni® [Bible]. — Jaar: je'ar^; ja'ar® 
[Bible (K. V,)]. — Jaareorcgim: je"'a-n-er'i-jimi; ja'^a-re-or'e-gfm® [Bible], — Jaare- 
sMah: je'''a-n-shai'dM ja'^a-re-shi'a^^ [Bible (R, V.)].— Jaasai: je'a-.soii; ja^'a-sl® 

[ Bible (R. V.)]. — Jaasau: je'a-se^; ja'a-sa® [Bible], — Jaasla: je'^a-sai's^; ja'^a-si^'a® 
Douai Bible], — Jaasiel; ji-e'si-eB; ja-a'’ai-£i2 [Bible], — Jaasu: je'a-sui; ja'a-su= 
Bible (R. V.)]. — Jaazaniah: ii-az"a-nai'dM ja-S-z^a-ni'a® [Bible], — Jaazer: je'e-zar® 
or ji-e'zar^; ja'a-zer® or ja-a'zer® [Bible], — Jaazlah: je"e-zai'u^; ja'^a-zi'a® [Bible], — 
Jaaziel: Ji-e'zi-eU; ja-a'zi-Sl® [Bible].— Jabal; ign^ali; ja'bal* [Bible], — Jabbok: 
iaVaki; jab'ok® [Bible], — label: je'beP; jaTaSl® [Douai Kble], — Jabesh: je'besb^; 
ia'bSsh® [Bible], — JabeshsGUead: je'be^sgil'i-adi; ja'b6sh*gU'e-S.d® [Bible], — Ja- 
bez: je'bezi; ja'bSz® [Bible].— Jabin: je^bmi; ja''bin2 Pible].— Jabneei: jab'm-eP; 
ja,b'ne-§l2 [Bible].— Jabneb: jab'ne®; jS-b'nS® [Bible].— Jabma: jab-nai'ei; j&b-ni'a® 
[Douai Bible]. 

Jabot: 3 a*I>o'^ or jab'o^; zha^o'^ or jiibV [A lace frill for the neck]. 
Jacan: je'kan^; ja'can^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Jacana: iakVna^; j^eVna^; C. ya-ke'neR E. & M. jak'e-na^; J. jak'a-na^; 

SL ia-kd'na^; W. jak'a-ndi; Wr. jd-k§'na® [A bird related to the plovers]. 

Jachan: je''k 9 n^; ja'-ean- [Bible]. — ^Jachauan: jak'e-nan^; jilc'a-nS-n^ 

[Douai Bible]. — Jaebin: ja'ein® [Bible]. — JacMnites: jeTon-aitsi; ia'ein- 

its® [Bible]. 

Jacinth: je'sinfh’-; ja'^inth^; E. & M. ias'lnth^ [A hyacinth]. 

Jackal: iak^eB: j&k^aB. The stress was placed on the first syllable by 
Bailey (1732), Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), jack'al; but 
upon the second by Johnson (1755), Nares (17S4), and Jameson (1S27), jackal'. In 
later editions Perry (1805) and Walker (1806) reversed themselves [A dog»Iike flesh- 
eating quadruped]. 

Jacob: leTcab^; ja'cob® [A masculine personal name]. Dan. Pol. Sw. 
lakob: yd^kob^; ya'cdb®; D. Ger. Jacob: ydTiOpi; ya'eop®; F. Jacob: sa'^kob'i; 
zha^eSb''®; Hung. Jakdb: yd'kobi; ya'edb®; It. Glacobbe: ja-k5b'be^; ja-€6b''b§®; 
L. Jacobus: ja-kd^bus^; ia-eo'biis®; Sp. Jacobo: ha-k5'boi; ha-co'bo®. 

Jacoba: ja-ko'be^; ja-co^ba^ [Douai Bible]. 

Jacobean: jak'^o-bi'en^; ia.c"o-be'an^, Standard & TF.; C. ja-kolDi-en^; £?. 
jak-u-bl'an^; I. ia-k6''bi-ani; M. jak-e-bi'an® [Pert, to King James I and II of Engird]. 

Jacobi^; ya-koTB; ya^coT^i^ [German family name]. 

Jacobi^: je-kd'bi^; ia-€o1>i^ [Am. family name of Teutonic origin]. 
Jacobian: je-ko'bi-en^; ja-coTi-an® [Pert, to Jacobi]. 

Jacobin: iak'o-bin^; j^c'o-bln^ [Fr. revolutionary]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ftll; m6, g^t, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=d; i=g; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


J 

Jaipur 


1: a = final; l = habit; aide; au = out; oil; iQ = <51iin; go; o = sing; fhin, ttiis. 


Jacobite: jak'o-bait^; jiic'o-bit- [An adherent of James II of England after 

his abdication, or of his son the Pretender]. 

Jacobitism: jak'o-bait-izm^; j^c'o-biWsm-; E. jak'u-bit-izm^; I. jak'o^ 

bit-izm^; Wr. jak's-bit-izm. See -isii. 


JacQuard (c.): je-kdrd'^; ja-kard'-, Standard, M., & IF.; E., L, & Si. jak- 

kdrd'i [Pert, to Joseph Jacquard and his loom]. [loom (1 

Jacquard in .) : 5 d"kdr'^; zha^'kar'^ [Fr. weaver and inventor of 
Jacquerie: 5 ak"ri'^; zh^"re'^ [Fr. peasant insurrection of 135S]. 

Jacques: jeks\ je'kwiz^, or (Fr.) 5 dk^; jaks^, ja'kwe§2, or (Fr.) zhak^. Ac- 
cording to traditional stage usage this name, spelt as here indicated in the first folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” is pronounced je'kwiz^ or je'kwiz^, but 
ina.smueh as the melancholy one is repeatedly referred to as “Monsieur Jacques" 
throughout the play, Shakespeare himself may have intended that the French pro* 
nunciation be used. [Fr., James.] 


752-1S34)]. 

Jacquard 


Jada: je'dab* ja'da- [Bible]. — ^Jadaia: jo-de'ya^; ja-da'ya^ [Douai Bible]. 
— Jadason: jad'a-seni; jad'a-son^ [Douai Bible]. — Jadau: js-de'yui or je'dei; ja- 
da'yus or ja'da'-i [Bible], — Jaddua: ja-diu'a or jad'yu-ai; ja-du'a or jS-d'y^-a^ [Bible]. 
— Jaddus: jad'usi; j^d'us^ [Aj>ocr 3 ’pha (R. V.)] — Jadias: ja-dai'as^; ja-di'as2 [Douai 
Bible].— Jadi he!: jad'i-heP; jad'i-MP [Douai Bible]. — Jadon: je'deni; jaMon^ [Bible]. 

jaeger: ye'gar^- ya'ger^ [1. A gulblike marine bird. 3. A huntsman; also, a 

sharpshooter]. 


Jael: je'eP; ja'fiP [Bible]. 

jaghir, jaghire: jd'giri; ja'lir^, Standard &E.;C. ja-gir'i; I. jag-hur'i; M. 

& TT’. ja-glr'i; St. jag-Ir'i; Wr. jag'giri [Anglo-Ind., the government revenues of a 
tract of land granted with right of administration], 

jaguar: jag'wor^ or jd-gwdr'^; jSg'war^ or ja-gwaF^. C. jag-wor'^; E. & 7. 
ja-gt^'dr'i; Jf. & W. jag'wdri; St. jag'yu-^^i which is noted also by C. & M., but as 
alternative; Wr. jag-yu-dr'i [A leoparddike mammal], 

Jagiir: je'gur^; ja'giir^ [Bible]. — Jah: jd^ or ya^; ja^ or ya^ [Bible].— Ja- 
haddai: ja-hadh-aii; ja-hS,d'a-i2 [Douai Bible], — Jahala: je-he'lai; ja-haqa^ [Douai 
Bible].— Jahath: je'hafhi; ja'hS.th2 [Bible].— Jahaz: je'hazi; ja'hSz^ [Bible].— Ja- 
haza: ja-he'zai; ja-ha'za2. Same as Jahaz. — Jahazlah: je''ha-zdi'ai; ja^ha-zl'^s 
[Bible]. — Jahaziel: ja-hg'zi-eP; ja-ha'zi-SP [Bible]. — Jabdai: ja'ch-aii or jd'daii; 
ja'da-i2 or ja'di^ [Bible]. — Jahdiel; jd'di-eU; ja'di-^12 [Bible]. — Jahdo: ja'doi; ja'do* 
[Bible].— Jahelel: je'he-leP; ja'ha-lel® [Bible].— Jahiel: js-hai'eli; ia-hi'gl2 [Douai 
Bible].— Jahlcel: ja'h-eP; ja'le-612 [Bible]. — Jahleelites: jafii-el-oitsi; ja'le-Sl-its* 
[Bible]. — Jahmai: jd''nii-aii or jd'moii; ja'ma -12 or ja'mi2 [Bible]. 

Jabveh: yaVe^; yaVe^ [Jehovah]. — Jahvism: yd'vizmi; ya'vf§m2. — ^Jah- 

vist: yd'vist’; ya'vlst2. 

Jahzah: jd'zdkja'za^ [Bible. Same as Jahaz]. — ^Jabzeel: jd'zi-eP; ja^ze- 
gl2 [Bible]. — Jahzeelites: 3 d''zi-el-aitsi; ja'ze-Sl-Its2 [Bible]. — Jahzeiah: ja-zl'ya^; 
ja-ze''ya2 [Bible, Same as Jahaziah]. — jahzerah: jd^zi-rai; ja'ze-ra.® [Bible]. — Jah- 
ziel: jd''zi-eB; ja'zi-^P [Bible. Same as Jahzeei,]. Cuba] 

jai alai: hoi a-loi'^* hi a-li'^ [A Basque^^Spanish game of handball popular 

jail: jeP; jaP [A place of confinement]. Compare gaol. 

Jain: jaini or (Eng.) jenS* jin^ or (Eng.) jan^ [An adherent of Jainism, a re- 

ligious system held by certain Hindus]. 

Jaipur: jai-pur'i; ji-pur'^ [State and city in Brit. India]. 


2: wQlf, dfi; bdbk, bdot; full, rqle, ciire, but, bOrn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; iok; thin, ttiis. 
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jaimder ' 

1 : artidtic, art; fat, fare; fa^t; set, pr^y; hii, police; obey, g 6 ; not, or; full, riile; but, barm; 


Jair: je'arS [Bible] .—Jalrite: Je'&r-aiti; ja'ir-it® [Bible] —Jairus: 

jeVrus^ or ii-ai'rus^; ja'i-rus- or ja-i'riis> 2 ; ’ 


Jakan: je'kon^; ja'kan^ [Bible].- 


JC Oi-IXLL j JOi vwAi.u.,,7* 

> 2 ; mc»re frequently heard jai'nis^ [Bible]. — 
h? iA'k-e 2 fBihlel — Jakim: ieTiimi: 


[Bible]. 

Jalabert: 3 d''id"bar'i; zha*la'''ber^2 [Fr. artist (1819-1901)]. 

Jalalabad: js-la"! e-bad' ja-la'la-bad'^ [Afghan city]. Compare Jelala- 
Jalaleei: jo-le'li-eB; ja-la'le-SB [Douai Bible]. 

Jalam: je'lem^; ja'lam^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

jalap: jal'api; jai'ap®. Nares (17S4), Sheridan (1787), and Knowles (1835) 

iel'&pb now illiterate [The dried root of a plant used aa a purge]. 


Jalon: jelan^; jalon^ [Bible]. 

Jambllchus: yam'bli-kus^; yiim'bli-ctis^. Same as Iambuchxts. 
Jambres: jam'briz^; jilmlDres^ [Bible]. 

fambri: jamljraii; jamlari^ [Apocrj-pha], [l„d cotton cloth]. 

Jamdani ; iam-dd'ni^ ; jS-m-da'ni^, Standard & C. ; M. & SL jOm-du'ni^ [East- 

James: iemz^; iam§2 [A masculine personal name]. Fr. Jacques: 

z:Mk=; Gr. lakobos: ya'ko-bosi; ya"ko-b6s2; it. Giacomo: ja-ko'moj; ga-eo'moS; 
Jachimot, Jacopo! ; Pg.Jayme; soi'mei; zhy'rn©*; Diogo: di^'go^; di-o'go*; Rus. 
Yakof: ydTsofi; ya'kof^; Sp. Diego: di-e'goi; di-§'go2; Jago: ha^goi; ha'go*; Jaime: 
koi'mS^; hl'me^. 

Jamesonite: jem^san-ait^; jam'son-it'®, Standard, C,, E,, M., St., & TF.; /. 

je'ml-sen-aiti; B’r, jani'a-san-ctiti [A mineral]. 

Jamin: ie'rmn^: ia'min® [Bible].— -Jaminltes: je'mm-aitsi; ja'mm-its® 
[Bible].— Jamlech: jamaek^; i&m'IScs [Bible].— Janmia: jam^ni-ei; iam'nba® [Apoc- 
ry-uha]. — Jamnites: jam'noitsi; ifim'nitss [Apocrypha].— JamueD jd-miu'eB; ja- 
md'Sl® [Douai Bible].— Janai: ie'ni-oii: ja'na-P [Doxiai Bible (R. v .)}. 

Janauschek: ya'nau-^ek^; ya'acu-shSk® [Bohem. actress (1830-1904)]. 
Jane: jen^; jan^ [A feminine personal name; variant form of Joan]. 
Janet: ja-net'^ or jan'et^; ja-nSt'* or [A fe m ini n e personal name; 

diminutive of Jane]. [cient Rome]. 

Janlculum: je-nik'yu-lnm^; ja-nlc'yu-ltims [One of the Seven Hills of An- 


Janim; jan'imi; jan'im^ [Bible]. [fantry]. 

janizary: jan'i-z^n^; jAn'i-za-ry* [One of an ancient body of Turkish in- 

jknna: ian'e^; iSnV [Bible]. — Jannai: jan'i-oi^j jan'a-i^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 
— Jannes: janTzi; jan'e §2 [Bible].— Janoah: je-no"a^; ja-nS^as [Bible].— Janoe; 
je-no'ii; ja-no'e* [Douai Bible].— Janohah: je-nd'hdi; ja-no'ha* [Bible]. 


ianty: ian'ti^: ian'ty^ — ^the pronunciation mdicated by aU modem dic- 
tionaries and by Kenxick (1773), Walker (1791b Scott (1797). Jones (179S), Jameson 
(182^, and Smart (1840). By Perry (1777), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Wnght 
(1855>, jan'tii; Sheridan (1780) jen'tii; Nares (1784) jon'tii [Variant of jaunty]. 


January: jan'yu-^n^ ; jan'yij-a-ry^; not jan'yu-a-n^ [The first month of the 

year]. 

Janum: je'ninn^; ja'ntim* [Bible]. 


Z: art, ipe, f&t» ffire, wh»t. gU; prfiy* ic®! J g<5, ndt, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Jair 

Jaunder 


1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; ©ii; iti = feud; cfhin; go; o = sing; Chin, this. 


Japanese: jilp^a-neg'®, M. & TF.; Standard jap'Vnis'^; C. jap- 

a-nls'^; E., I., & 5^. jap'an-Iz^; TFr. iap-&n-Iz'i. The third and fourth pronunciations 
indicated above are now seldom or never heard [Belonging or relating to Japan], 

Japheth: je'felh^; ja'fSth^ [Bible and masculme proper name]. — ^Japhia: 

ja-foi'a^ or jafh-a^; ja-fl'a^ or [Bible]. — Japhie: ja-foifii; ja-fi'es [Douai Bible], 

— Japhlet: jaf'let^; jM'ifits [Bible]. — Japhleti: jaf''h-taii or jaf-li'taii; 

:S,f-le'ti2 [Bible]. — Japhletites: j^'li-toitsi; jaf'Ie-tlts^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Jfapho: 
je''foh' ja'fo^ [Bible]. 

Jaquay: je'kwe^j ja'kwa- [Am. family name of Norman origin], 

Jaques: See Jacques. 

Jarah: je're^; ja'ra^ [Bible]. — ^Jaranoioth: jarVmefhi; j&r'a-mStb® [Douai 
[Bible]. — Jareb: je'reb^ or jar'ebM ja^reb2 or jS-r'gb^ [Biblel. — Jared: je'red^; ja^r^d^ 
[Bible CR. V.l]. — Jarephel: jarVfeP; jar/e-fSP [Douai Biblel. — Jaresiah: jar^i- 
sai'ai; jar^e-sl'a^ [Biblel. — Jarha: jor'ha^; jar'ha2 [Bible]. — Jarib: je'nb^ or jar'ib^; 
ja'rib^ or jhr'ib^ [Bible]. — Jarimoth: jar'i-methi; j2,r'i-m5th2 [Apocrypha]. 

jarl: yorT; yaxP, C. jorT, 'properly ydrT [In Scandinavian history, a leader 

or chieftain next in rank to the king]. 

Jarmuth: jor'mufh^; jax'mtith^ [Bible]. 

Jarndyce: jdm'dis^ or -dois^; iaxn'dyg^ or -dfg^ [In Dickens’s ‘'Bleak 

House,” a shrewd and amiable phiianthropist], 

Jfaroah: ja-r6'ai;_ia-r6'a= [Bible]. _ yeiiovrish mineral], 

jarosite: ja-ro'sedtS’ ja-ro'at-. C. ja-ro'sait^; E. ia'res-ait^; M. & W. jar'o- 

Jasael: je'si-eP or jash-eB; ja'sa-§P or jSs'a-SB [Apocrypha]. — Jasaelus: 
jas'^i-Ifiasi; jS.s^a-e'luss [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Jashar: ja^'ar^ or je'shark j^sh^ar^ 
or ja^shars [Bible (R. V.)]. — Jashen: je'shen^ or ja^'eni; ja'shSn^ or j&sh^gns [Bible]. 
— Jasher: ja^'er^ or je'shari; jSsh'Srs or ja'sher^ [Bible], 

Jashobeam: je-^o'bi-em^; ja-sho^be-am® [Bible]. — ^Jasbub: je'^ub^ or 
ja^'ub^; ja'shub^ or jS.sh'ub2 [Bible]. — Jashiibl dehem: je-^'ii"bai<»ll'hem^; ja-shu"- 
bWe'h6m2 [Bible]. — Jashubites: je'^ub-aitsi or ja^'ub^itsk ja'shub-Its® or j&sm- 
iib-its* [Bible], — Jasiel: je'si-eP or jas'i-eP; Ja'si-SP or jSs'i-SP [Bible]. 

jasmine: jas'mmi; jas'min^ — ^the pronunciation indicated by Bailey 

(1732), Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Jameson (1827), 
and Wright (1855), and by most modern lexicographers. Worcester, Walker (179i), 
and Smart (1840) jaz^'mini [A fragrant climbing shrub], 

Jason: je'san^; ja'son^ [1. Bible. 2. In Gr. myth, the leader of the Argo- 

nauts, who secured the golden fleece]. 

Jasper: jas'per^; jas'per® [A masculine personal name]. Dan. Jesper: 

yes^pari; ySs'per^; D, Jasper: yus'pari; yas'per2; F. Gaspard: gos^par^i; ghs'^par'S; 
G. Caspar or Kaspar: kos'pori; kas'par^; It. Gasparo or Gasparro: gos^pa-roi; 
g§ 3 'Da-r 62 ; L. Gaspar: gas'pari; gSs'parS; Pg. Sp. Gaspar: gos-por'i; gas-pa.r'2; Sw. 
Kasper: kos'par^; kas'per*. 

jasponyx: jas'po-niks^* jas'po-nj^ks^ Standard, C., &W,; E. jasp'u-niks^; 

J. jas'po-niks^; Wr. jas^pa-niks^ [Jasper resembling onyx], 

Jasub: je'sub^; ja'sQb® [Douai Bible]. — ^Jasubus: ja-sul^us^; ja-su'btis* 

[Apocrypha].-— Jatal: je'taP; ja'taP [Apocrypha], — Jathan: je'fhani; ja'than^ [Apoc- 
rypha (R. V.)]. — Jathanael: ja-than'i-eP; ja-th&n'a-^P [Douai Bible], — Jathniel: 
jaSi'm-^T; j^th'rd-^s [Bible].-^attir: jat'ari; j2,t'Ir2 [Bible], 

jaunder (vi .) : jdn'dar^; jan'der^, Standard jdn'dOT^; E. jen- 

dur^ [To talk in an idle way]. 


8: wplf, dft; bdhk, bdot; full, rple, eflre, bikt, bUm; oil, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, tfitg. 



jenlte**^** A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 533 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obej% gO; not, or; full, rule; hut, bum; 


jaundice: jun^dis^ or jon'dis^; jan'dig^ or jan'dic-. E., & St. J5n'dis\ 

wliien is noted as alttrnalive hi’ .S.'7/. fj.'-i, C., .1/,, & fr. [A morbid coiidition due to 
the obstructed exert tion of biho Tho-e vurieti yellow, biuck, and green, ai-.* dis- 
tinguished accor<Iing to the color of the tkiii of the patient]. 

Jaunt: jdnt^ or jent^; jant® or jant-. Si. jent^, which is noted by Standard^ 

C., M,, <fc ir. as alternative [A pleasure trip or a tedious journey], 

jaunty; jdnth^ or jent'i^; jajit'y^ or jant'y^. Compare jantt. 

Jaurds: 5 o"ras'^; zho^res'- [Fr. philosopher and statesman (1S5'^-1914}]. 

Java: ju'va^; jaVa- [A Dutch island of the Malay Archipela 2 :o]. — Java- 

nese: ja\’"5-nrz'b jii'v’^a-nea'^. Sta idard <&: C. [A native ol Java] 

Javan: je'van^; ja'van- [Bible]. — ^Jazar: je^zer^; ja'zar- [Apocrypha]. — 
Jazer: je'zari; ja'zgr^ [Bible] — Jaziz: je'zmb jh'ziz- [Bihle] — Jeabarini: ji-no'o- 
rntd; jf^db'a-rim^ [Douai Bible]. 

Jeaffreson; jef'er-sen^; j&f'er-son= [Eng. novelist. (1831-1001)]. [-uh^.r] 

jealous: jeFus^; jSl'iis- [Troubled by suspicions and reseniiul toward an- 

Jean^: jln^; jen- [A woman’s name]. — JeauT s’n’; zhiln- [Fr. for Jolin]. 

Jean: jln^; jen-. The dictionaries pronouiicr^ it jen^; jan-, but usage has 
overrul-'d lexiography. Introtluc -d inro tn- InuaTi vj,'' a.-; jtjin^iu 14d.j, it tool: the 
form jVeu in 1524, then went through th"- folpAving form.= : jV'/ic (15d7), ijetirt“ (1575,, 
jennes and gene (1589), iein*- (1607), jVan (1022), jane '1002), 7 cu/i (1700) — the form 
that survives to*day. The word is traced to the city of Genoa (Fr. GSnes). 

Jeanne: sun^; zhari^ [Fr. for Joan]. 

Jearim: jiVrim^; jeVrlm^ [Bible]. — ^Jeaterai: i>ath-rai^; je-S.t'e-n- [Bi- 
blej. — Jeatb'erai: ji-afhh-rcdi; je-ath'e-rP [Bible (R. V.)]. — Jebaar: jebh-arb Jfb'- 
a-ar® [Douai Bible].— Jebahar: jeb'a-harb' jSb'a-har^ [Douai Bible]. — Jebania: jeb"- 
e-nai^db jSb'a-nI''a* [Douai Bible]. — Jeberechiah: ji-bcri'i-koi'ab je-b&r'^fMJl'a® [Bible], 
— Jeblaam: j^bda-ani* [Douai Bible]. — Jebnael: jeb'm-eP; jeb'na-^P 

[Douai Bible]. — Jebneel: jeb'ni-eP; jSb'ne-SP [Douai Bible], — Jebus: iltbus^; je'bCis^ 
[Bible]. — Jebusi; jeb'yii-scdi; jSb'ju^-sI* [Bible. Same as Jebus]. — J ebusite: jeb'- 
yu-zoiti; iSb^yv-git^ [Bible]. 

Jecamiah: jek^'o-mai'd^; jSe'^a-mi'a^ [Bible]. — Jecemia: jesT-moi'o^; 

e-mi'a^ [Douai Bible].— Jechelia: jek'h-lai'oi; iec"o-iT'’a^ [Douai Bible], — Jecti- 
iliah; jekh-loi'di; [Bible (R. V.)]. — Jeeboliah; jek"o-lai'd'; j£c'^o-ii''h- 

[Bible].— Jechomab: jek^o-noi'd^; j^e'^o-nl'a^ [Bible, Same as Jechonios].— J ech- 
onius: jek"o-nai'as^; jSc^o-nf'osS [Bible], — Jeemaam: jek^mi-am‘; jec^ma-S-m^ 
[Douai Bible],— Jeemaan: jek'rm-ani; jSc'ma-S-n^ [Douai Bible], — Jecoliah: jek"'- 
o-lai'dJ'; jec^'o-ira^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Jeconam: jck'o-nami; jSe'o-nS.m2 [Douai Bible]. 
— Jeconiah: jek'^'o-noi'a^; j£c"o-ni'a2 [Bible].— Jeconias: jek'^o-nci'es; jt-c^^o-ni'ass 
[ApofiiTpha].— Jeetehel: jek'ti-heP; jSc'te-heP [Douai Bible]. 

Jedai: jedh-oi^: jSdVi® [Bible (R. V.)]. — ^Jedaia: ji-de'ya^ or Ji-dcd'a^; je- 

da'ya^ or je-di'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Jedalah: ji“de''ydi or ji-dai'd^; je-daVa^ je-di'§,® 
[Bible].- Jedala: ji-deda^; [Douai Bible]. 


Jeddah yed'o^; ySd'o^ [A former name of Tokyo, Japan]. 

Jeddo^: jed'o^j jSd'o^ [A borough in Pennsylvania].- 

Jeddoa: je-do'e^; jS-do'a® [Douai Bible]. — Jeddua: je-du'a^: jS-duV 
[Douai Bible].— J^el>os; jedh-besi; jSdVbbs* [Douai Bible].— Jedediah: jedh- 
dai'ai; i8d'^e-di''a8 [Bible and masculine proper namej. — Jedei: ji-da'aii; je-de'is [Douai 
Bible].— Jedeus; ji-di'usi; je-de'ds® [Apocrypha].— Jedlael: ji-dai'a-eP; ie-dl'a-£l> 
[Bible].— Jedidah; ji-dai'dci; je-di'das [BiblH.— Jedidiab; jed^i-dai'ai; jSd^a-dl'a* 
[Bible]. — Jediel; jl'di-eb; je'di-£P [Bible]. — Jedo: ji'do^; je'do* [Bible (R. V.)].— 
Jeduthiin: ji-diu^£hnni; je-duThhn* [Bible]. 


8: art, ai>e, fat, fare, fA&f, wn$t, s|U; mfi, gfet, prfy, fSm; hit, Ice; 1=6; 1=6; g6, n6t, dr, w6n. 



533 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOLEv'CED 

1: a = final; l = habit; cdsle; au = out; oil; iu == feud; <5hm; go; 0 


Jaundice 

jenite 

sin^; thin, Uiis. 


Jeeli: je-e'li-fApocrj^ha]. — ^Jeelus: ji-IlusS’ je-eliis- [Apocrypha]. 

— Jeezer: ji-rzar^; je-e'zer^ [Bible]. — Jeezerites: ji-I'zar-aits^; ie-e^zer-its^ [Bible]. 

Jeffreys: [Eng. judge (1648-89)]. 

Jegaal: jeg'i-aT; j 6 g'a- 3 .i- [Douai Bible]. — ^Jegar:ssaii£Mlutha: ji"gar-se^- 
he-diu'toei; je'gar»ba''ha-<lu'tha2 [Bible]. —Jegb^: jeg'’bi-ai-; jeg'ba-a- [Douai Bible]. 
— Jegedelias: jej"i-di-lai'ssi or jeg'h-di-lai^es'^; jSg'^e-de-li'as^ or j^g^'e-de-ira-ss [Douai 
Bible]. — Jehaleleel: ji"h6-li'ii-eP; je^ha-le^le-eP [Bible]. — Jehalelel: ji-hal'i-leP; je- 
hSl'e-lSP [Bible. Same as Jehaleleel]. — Jehdeiah: or je^’di-yai; je-de'ya® or 

ie'da-ya^ [Bible].— Jehedeia: ji"hi-di'yB^; je"he-de'ya2 [Douai Bibl^.— Jehezekel: 
ji-hezh-kel*-; je-hfiz'e-keP [Bible].— Jeheziel: ji-hi'zi-eP; je-he'zi-^P [Douai Bible]. — 
Jehiah: ji-hai'd^; je-hi'a^ [Bible (R. V.)T. — Jehias: ji-hoi'asb- je-hJ'as^ [Douai Bible]. 
— ^Jehiei: ji-hoi'eP; je-hi'eB [Bible]. — Jehleii: ji-haih-loii; je-hi^e-fis [Bible].— Je- 
hizkiah: ji"l]dz-kai'di; je"hlz-ki'a2 [Bible]. — Jehoadah: ji-ho'a-ddi; je-ho'a-dii- [Bi- 
ble].— Jehoaddan: ir'ho-ad'an’-; je^ho-M'ana [Bible]. — Jehoaddin: jr'ho-ad'mi; 
je^ho- 3 .d''m 2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Jehoahaz: ji-ho's-haz^; je-h6''a-ha22 [Bible]. — Jeho- 
ash; ji-ho'aafii; je-ho'S-sh^ [Bible. Same as Joash], — Jehohanan: ji"ho-h.e''neni; 
je'^ho-ha'nans [Bible].— Jehoiachin: ji-hei'a-ldni; je-h6i'a-cln2 [Bible].— Jehoiada: 
ji-hei'a-dsi; je-hdi'a-da2 [Bible]. — Jehoiakim ji-hei'a-kimi; je-hdi'a-kims [Bible], — 
Jehoiarib: ji-hei'a-rib^; je-h6i^a-rlb2 [Bible]. — Jehonadab: ji-hen'’a-dab^; je-h6n'a- 
d 3 ,b 2 [Bible].- Jehonathan: ji-hen'a-fhani; je-h6n'a-than2 [Bible].— Jehoram: ji- 
hoVam^; je-hd'ram2 [Bible]. — Jehoshabeatli: jf'ho-s'habVafh^ or ji-hegli"i-bi'a€!ii; 
ie"ho-shS,b'e-ath2 or je-hosh^a-be^ath? [Bible]. — Jehoshaphat: ji-hesh'a-fati; je- 
h6sh'a-f^t2 [Bible (R. V.)],-3Jehosheba: ji-hesli'i-bai; je-hdsh'e-ba® [Bible].— Je- 
hoshua: ji-he^'yu-ai; je-h6sh'yi;i-a2 [Bible]. — Jehoshuah: ji-h©sh.'yu-di; je-h^h'- 
ygi-a [Bible. Same as Jehoshua]. 

Jebovali: ji-hoVd^; je-ho'va^ [Bible]. — ^Jehoyab^jireh: ji-h6''vd^iai'r8i; 

je-ho'va»jrre2 [Bible]. — yehovahsnissi: ji-h6'vd*nis'aii; je-h 6 'va»nls''i 2 [Bible]. — Jeho- 
Tah«sbalom: ji-b6'^vd»she'iami; je-h6'va-sba'lom2 [Bible].— Jehovah ssbammah; 
ji-ho''vd*'s'bam'd^; je-b6'va*shS,m'a2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Jehovah stsidkenu: ji-bdVai* 
tsid'^ke-rdu^ or -tsid-kl'niui; je-b6'va»'tsYd'k^iiu2 or *tsld-ke'nu2 [Bible]. — Jehozabad; 
ji-hez'e-badi; je-b6z'a-b2,d2 [Bible]. — Jehozadak: ji-bez's-dak^; je-hSz'a-d^k* [Bi- 
ble], — Jehu: JfhiCii; je'bus [Bible], — Jehubhah: ji-bub'd^; je-hiib'as [Bible]. — Je- 
hncal: ji-hiu^’kaP; je-hu'eaP [Bible]. — Jehud: ji'hudi; je'bfids [Bible]. — Jehudi: 
ji-hiu'dai^; je-hu'di; [Bible], — Jehudijah: ji'^biu-dai'jd^; ie'^bu-di''ja2 [Bible]. — 
Jebuel: ji-hifi'eP; je-bu'SP [Douai Bible (R. Y.)]. — Jehiish: jYbuShi; je''busb2 
[Bible]. — Jeiel: ji-ai'eP; je-YSP [Bible]. 

jejune: ji-jun'^; je-jpn'^. E. je-jun'^; /. & St jl-jiun'i. By Perry (1777) 

ji-jun'i; Sheridan [1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton Knight (1802), 
and Wright (1855), ji-jun'^; Knowles (1835) se-sun'i; Smart (1840) jed'jun^ [Lacking 
life, point, or interest]. 

Jekabzeel: ji-kab'zi-eP; je~kS,b'ze«SP [Bible]. — ^Jekameam: jek^a-ml'- 
am^; j6k"a-nie''am2 [Bible]. — Jekamiah: jek'^e-moi^di; jSk^a-mi'a.2 [Bible]. — Je- 
kuthiel: ji-kiu'£hi-eP; je-ku'thi-^P [Bible]. 

JTekyll (Doctor) : ji'kil^ or jek'il^; jeTcyP or jSk'yP [Chief character in R. L. 

Stevenson’s duaPpersonality story “The Strange Case of Doctor Jekyll and I^Ir. Hyde”]. 

Jemai: jemh-oi^; jSm'a-i^ [Douai Bible]. 

Jemima: ji-moi'ma^; je-nai'ma^ [Bible and feminine personal name]. 

Jemimah: ji-moi'md^; je-nu'ma® [Bible. Same as Jemima]. — Jemint: 
jem'i-noii; jSmfi-nis [Douai Bible]. — Jemnaan: jem'ni-an^; j€m'na-S,n3 [Apocrypha]. 
— Jemuel: ii-miu'eP; je-mu''Sl2 [Bible]. 

Jena: ye'na^; ye'na^ [Ger. city; battle, 1806], 
jenite: yen'oit^; ySnlt^. Wr. jen'oit^ [A mineral]. 


Zi wQlfy d.p; bdbk, boot; full, ri|le, cUre, bUt, bfium; oil, bdy; go, gem; igik; thin, this. 




A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS S24 

1: artistic, firt; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; liit, police; obey, gO; not, Sr; full, rikle; bot, b0rn; 


jeopardize: jep'ard-oiz^; i6p'ard-ize- [To expose to loss or injury’-]. 

Jephdaia: jef-de'ys^; jSf-da'ya- [Douai Bible]. — ^Jephletl: j&f - 

[Douai Bible]. — Jephone: iet'o-ni-; [Douai Bible], — lephtahel: jef'- 

tB-heb; jef'ta-h612 [Douai Bible]. — Jcphthsc: ief'thl^; [Bible. Same ;n 

Jephthah]. — lephthah: jef'fha^'; icrtha^ [Bible]. — Jephunne: ji-fun'e^; je-fiin'o^ 
fApocrj-pha]. — Jephunneh: ji-fun'e^; je-fan'es [Bible]. — Jeraa: jer'i-ei; jSr'a-'i^ 
[Douai Bible]. — Jerah: jl'ra.^; je^ra^ [Bible]. — JTerahmeel: ji-rd'mi-eB; je-ra^'me-el- 
[Bible].— Jerameel: ji-re'mi-eP; je-ra'me-eP [Douai Bible]. 

jerboa: jer-bo'e^: jer-boV, Standard & M.; C. TTr. jurl^o-e^; E,, Sl.^ 

& W. juT-bb'ai [A mouse-like, jumplag quadruped with long hind legs], 

Jercaam: jOT'ki-am^; jer'ea-^m^ Pouai Bible]. — ^Jerecbu: jer'i-ku^; jSr'- 
e-ep 2 [ApocrjToba (R. V.)]-— Jerecbus: jer'i-kusi; j&r'e-eas^ [ADociyi>ha].— Jered: 
ji'recP; je'rSd^ [Bible]. — Jeremai: jer^i-me'oiij jer''e-nirt''i2 [Bible. Same as Jebe- 

[ment]. 

Jeremiad, jeremiade; jerVmoi'ad^; j6r''e-mi'ad- [A tale of grief or la- 
Jeremiah: jerT-moi'd^; jgrVmi'a [1. A Hebrew prophet or the Book of 

the Bible that bears his name. 2. A masculine personal name]. Dan. D. G. S\v. 
Jeremias: ye'^re-mrasi; ye^rS-rnfasS; F- Jeremie: 3 e"re'"mi'i; zhe'^re'^me'®; It. 
Geremia: je^re-mi'a^; ge"re-iiu''a2. 


JTeremias: jerh-moi-as^; j^r^'e-mi'as® [Bible. Same as Jeremiah]. — 
Jeremiel: jer^i-mai'eU; jer^e-mi'SPtApocrjTphaj.— JeremothrjerVmoihi or -mothi; 
jSr'Vnibth* or -moth=— Jeremy; jer'i-mii; j^*re-my3 [Bible. Same as Jeremiah]. 

Jerez de la Frontera: he-re£h' de la fron-teTa^; he-reth' de la fron-te'ra 

[Sp, town, noted as a sherry-wine center], [Compare falcoi^. 

Jerfalcon; iur'fe"kn^ or -fal'Tvdii^; jer'fa'^en^ or -f^reon^ [The gerfalcon]. 

Jeria: ji-roi'a^; je-il'a^ [Douai Bible j. — ^Jeriah: ji-roi'a^; je-ri'a^ pBible]. — 
Jerias: ji-rai'esi; je-n'as*- [Douai Bib2e].— Jeriau: [Douai 

Bible], — Jeribai: jer'i-bcdi or jer^i-bS'oii; jer'i-bi^ or j&r'i-ba'P [Bible]. — Jericho: 
3er'i-koi; ierl-co* [Bible].— Jeriel: jer'i-eP or p'n-eP; j^r'i-SP or ig'ri-feP [Bible].— 
Jerijah: ji-roi'jai; je-rl''ja,2 [Bible]. — Jerimom: jerh-meth^ or -mothi; jSr'i-mothi 
or -moth® [Bible].— Jerimom: jerVmuthi; igr'i-mutbs [Douai Bible].— Jerioth: 
3ei/i-e€hi or -ofhi; i6r'i-6th2 or -oth^ [Bible], — Jermai: iur'mi-aii or -mcd^; jgr'ma-P 
or -ml2 [Douai Bible]. — Jerobaal: ji-reb'i-ali; je-r6b'a-aP [Douai Bible]. — Jero- 
boam: ier^o-bo'ami; iSr^o-bo'amS [Bible],— Jeroham: ji-ro'ham^ or ier'o-hami; 
je-ioOiSim® or jSr^o-h3.m® [Bible]. 


Jerome^: ji-rom'^ or jer'am^; je-rom'^ ^ l>aii. Jeronymus; ye- 

ro'm-mfisi; y^ro'ny-mps^; D, G. Sw, Hieronymus: i'e-ro'ni-mus^; r§-r5^n^-mu.a2; 
F Jwdme: sS'^rom'^; zh^rom'*; It. Geronimo: j^ro'ni-moi; g§-r6'nl-m6*; Giro- 
lamo: jrro-la'mo^; ^^ro-la^mo^; L. Hieronymus: hoiVron'i-musi; _fai"'e-r6n'y- 
mtls^; Pg. Hieronimo; Fe-ro'^ni-mo^; I'^e-ro'nl-mo*; Jeronimo: se-rS'ni-mo^; zhg- 
T5'ni>m6s* Sp. Jeronimo: hS-ro'ni-moi; he-ro'nl-mo* [1. A masculine personal name. 
Z. A Father of the Church C340?H50)]. [(1859-1927)]. 

Jerome®: ji-rom'^; je-rom'®; not jer'umS nor jer'a-mi^ [Eng. humorist 
Jersey: jur'zi^; ier'|y®. In the 17th century (1634r-1688) spelt Jarsey, and 

then pronounced jdr'zi^; j§.r'§y* [Channel isl and]. 


Jersia 



Jerusalem^; ji-ru'se-lem^; je-ru'sar-lto® [Bible city]. 


2: art, ape, fit, fS-re, fast, what, ftll; m6, prey, f5m; hit, ice; i=e; I=S; gft, nSt, 6r, wdn. 



535 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; I — nabit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = f^wd; chin; go; o = sing; fhin, ttiis. 


Jerusalem-: ye“ru^za4emi; ye-r\i'§a-I 6 m 2 [Ger. divine (1709-89;]. 

Jerusha, Jerushah: ji-ru'sha^ ii-ru'shd^; je-ry'sha-, je-ru'sha^ [Bible]. 

Jervauls: jer'vis^; j^r'vls^ [Eng. hamlet in Yorkshire; site of ruins famous 

Cistercian monasterj’ of 12th century]. See Alcester; Beauchamp. 

Jervis: jur'vis^ or jdr'vis^; jerVis^ or jar^is® [Eng. family name], 

Jervois: Jervis’-; jerv'is- [Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp. 

Jesaarites: Jes'i-ar-oits^; jSs'a-ar-its^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Jesaia: ji-se'ye^; 
je-sa'ya= [Douai Bible]. — Jesaiah: ji-se^yd^; je^-sa-'ya^ [Bible].— Jesamari: ji-sam'- 
a-raii; je-silm'a-rP [Douai Bible], — Jesana: jes'e-na^; jes'a-na^ [Douai Bible], — Jes- 
baam: jeshi-ami; j^sha-Sms [Douai Bible]. — Jesbaham: jes'be-hami; jgs'ba- 
ham''^ [Douai Bible]. — Jesbibenob: jes'hi-bi'nebi; jgs'''bi-bG'n6b2 [Douai Bible]. — 
Jesboani: jesho-ami; j6sho-S,m2 [Douai Bible]. — Jeseias: ji-si'y^s^; je-se'-yas* 
[Douai Bible]. — Jesema: jes'i-mai; jSs'e-ma^ [Douai Bible]. — Jesesi: ji-sl'saii; 

[Douai Bible]. — Jeshaiah: ji-^e'yd^ or -ghai'd^; je-sha'ya^ or -shi'a^ [Bible] — 
Jeshanah: jesh'd-nd^ or ji-shehd^; jSshVna^ or je-sbii'na^ [Bible]. — Jesharelah: 
jesh'a-ri'ld^; j^sh^a-re'la^ [Bible]. 

Jeshebeab: ji-^eb'i-ab^; Je-shSb'e-S-b^ [Bible]. — ^Jesher: Ji'^ar^; Je'sher^ 
[Bible]. — Jesliimon: ji-^ai'meni or je^Vmen^; je-shi'mons or j^sh'i-mon® [Bible]. 
— Jesnishai: ji-^^'i-aii or ji-^^ai'shei; je-sMsh'a-P or je-shl'sha^ [Bible]. — Jesho- 
baiah: jl'-'^Tio-he'ydi c>r -hai'd^; je"sho-ha'ya2 or -hl'a^ [Bible]. — Jeshua: je^'ya-oi-; 
jesh'j'U-a^ [Bible (R. V.)].— Jesbuah: je^'yn~di; jgsh'yu-a^ [Bible. Same ai 
Jeshua]. — Jeshurun: jesh'yu-runi or ji-s1iu^runi; j^h' 3 ra-run 2 or je-sby'run® [Bibl .]. 

Jesia: ji-soi'e^; Je-si'a^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Jesiah: ji-soi'd^; je-si'a^ [Bible]. — 

Jesias: ji-sai'asi; je-si'as^ [Douai Bible]. — Jesiel: jes^'i-eU; j^s'i-SP [Douai Bible]. — 
Jesielites: jes'i-el-oits^; j§s'i-€l~its2 [Douai Bible]. — Jesimiel: ji-sim'i-eb; je-sim'i- 
el2 [Bible]. — Jesmachias: jes'''m8-kai'8si; j6s"ma-el'as2 [Douai Bible].— Jesmaias: 
ies'^ini-oi'ssi; ies''ma-i'as2 [Douai Bible]. 

Jesse: jes'B; jSs'e^ [Bible and masculine personal name]. 

Jessica: jes'i-kab' JSsl-ea^ [A feminine personal name]. 

Jessua: Jes'yu-e^; jSs^yii-a^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Jessue: Jes'yu-i^; jds'yu-e^ 
[Apocrypha].— Jessui: jes^yu-cd^; jSs'jTj-ia [Douai Bible].— JessiUtes: jes'yu-aitsC 
jcs'y^-Its® [Douai Bible]. 

Jesu: Ji'su^; je'su^ [Apocrypha. Same as Jesus]. 

Jesua: Jes'yu-eb’ jSs^yii-a^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Jesue: Jes'yu-i^; j&'yy-e^ 

[Douai Bible]. — Jesui: jes'yu-oi^; j^'yTji-i2 [Bible]. 

Jesuit: Jez'yu-it^ or jes'u-it^; jS§'yu-ft2 or J^zh'u-it® [Religious order found- 

ed by Ignatius Loyola, 1534]. 

Jesuites: Jes'yu-aitsb* Jgs'yiii-its^ [Bible]. 

Jesuruu: Jes'yii-runb’ jSs'yy-rtin^ [Bible]. 

Jesus: Jfzus^; je'giis^ [The founder of Christianity]. 

jet: Jetb* JSt- [ 1 . A black mineral. 2, A spurt of water]. 

jet d’eau [Fr.]: 5 a do^; zh^ do- [A jet of water]. 

Jeteba: jetl-ba^; jSt'e-ba^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Jetebatba: ji-teb'e-fha^; je- 
t^b'a-tha® [Douai Bible]. — Jethela: jeihVla^ jSth'e-las [Douai Bible]. — Jether: 
jrfhari; je'ther^ [Bible]. — Jetheth; ji'thethi; je^th^th^ [Bible]. — Jetblan: ieth^d^; 
iSthlas [Bible]. — Jethraam: ie€h'n-ami; jSth'ra-S,m2 [Douai Bible].— Jethrahem: 


3; woIf» dft; bdbk, bddt; fyili, rule, cfire, bfit, bOm; oil, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, thisr 
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jetb'ra-hem^; jeth'rrt-hera^ [Douai Bible].— Jet hrai: jrthn-oii or -tbraii; je'ti ra-P 
•>T -thrP [Douai Bible].— Jethro: jetliW or jrfliroi; jSth^ros or je'thros [Bible! — 
Jetur: ji'turi; je'tur^ [Bible]. 

jeu d’esprit [Fr.]: 5 U das'^pri'^j zM des'^prfs [A play of wit]. 

Jeuel: ji-u'eF or jiti'eF; je-u'Sl- or ju'td- [Bible]. 

Jeune: jun^; jun- [Eng, family name of Fr. origin]. 

jennesse dor6e [Fr.]; ju"nes^ do'Ve'^; zhil'^nSs' do "re'- [Gilded youth]. 

Jeush: je'tlsh- [Bible]. — ^Jeuz: je^uz^ [Bible]. 

Jevons; jev'anz^; jSv'ong- [Eng. logician (1S35-S2)]. 

Jew: iu^; Standard, C,, E., M., & SL] L, TF., & IFr. jiub The first was 
indicated by Knowles (1S351, Smart US40), Reid (lb44), and Craig (1S49); tbe sec- 
ond by Walker (1797), Perry (.18051, Jameson (1827), and Craig (1849) [A member 
of the Hebraic division of the Semitic race]. 

jewel: ju'el; Standard, C., E., & St] I. jiu'eB; M. ju'eB; TF. & TFr. 

jiu'&b [A precious stone used as for ornament].— jeweler, jeweller: ju-el-eri; 
jii' 61 -Sr 2 ; not ju'lar^. 

jewelry; ju'el-rF; j\i'Sl-ry 2 [Jewels collectively], 
jewellery: jti'el-ar-F; ju'Sl-er-y-. Same as jewelry. 

Jewry; ju'rFj ju'ry^; jiu'n^ [The Jewish people collectively]. Compare 
Jews: jtiz^ or jiuz^; iu§^ or ju§^; not jus^ nor jius-. See Jew. 

Jeyes; jez^; je §2 [Eng. family name.] See Beaechaaip. 

Jeypoor: jed-pur'^; jy-pdor'-. Same as Jaipur. 

Jezabad: jezVbad^; jSz'a-bSd^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Jezabel: jez'e-beF; jSz'- 
a-beP [Douai Bible]. — Jezaniah: jez'^e-nai'd^; j^z'^a-ni'a^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Jezatha: 
jez^a-thab jSz'a-tha^ [Douai Bible]. — Jezebel: jez'i-beP; jSz'e-b&l- [Bible]. — Jezelus: 
ii-zl'lxjsi or jezh-lusi; je-za'lds® or j5z'e-lus2 [Apocrypha].— Jezer: jfzari; ]e'zer2 [Bi- 
ble], — Jezerites: jPzer-oitsb- je'zer-its^ [Bible]. — Jezia: ji-zai'a^; je-zi'as [Douai Bi- 
ble].— Jeziah: ji-zoi'di; ie-zl'as [Bible].— Jeziel: jPzi-eP or ji-zai'eP; je'zi-gP or je-zP- 
513 [Biblel— Jezlia: jez-lai'ai; jSz-lI'aS [Douai Bible].— Jezliah: jez-lai'di; jgz-li'a^ 
[Bible]. — Jezoar: jz-zo'er^; je-zo'ar® [Bible]. — Jezonias: iez'^o-nai'es^; igz^o-ni^as^ 
[Douai Bible]. — Jezrael; jez^n-eP; jSz'ra-SP [Douai Bible].— Jezrahel: jez'ra-heP; 
jgz'ra-hSB [Douai Bible], — Jezrahelite: jez'ra-hel-aiti; j5z''ra-h51-It3 [Douai Bible]. — 
Jezrabiab: jez"ra-hai'di; jez^ra-hi'as [Bible]. — Jezraia: jez^n-aPai; iSz^ra-I'a® [Douai 
Bible].— Jezreel: jez^n-eP; j5z're-5l3 [Bible],— Jezreelite: jez'n-el-oiti; j5z're-51-It* 
[Bible]. — Jezrielus: jez^n-ilusi; j5z'^ri-elhs3 [Apocrypha (R, Vk)]. 

jibe: jedb^ ; jlb^ [To swing from one side to the other, as the sails of a ship]. 

Compare gibe. 

Jibsam: jib'sam^j jfb^sto^ [Bible]. — Jidlaph: jid'laf^; jld'laf^ [Bible]. — 
Jimna: jim'na^; jlrn'iia® [Bible], — Jimnah: jim^nd^; jim'na3. Same as Jisina — 
Jimuites: jim'naitsi; jlm'nits3 [Bible]. [mounted musKet]. 

jingal: jiB'geB; -S?., & St jin-gel'i; TFr. jin'gaB [A heavy 

jinnee: jin'i^; ^ Moham. myth, a preadamite being]- 
jinrikisha: jm-rik'i-dhe^; jin-rik'i-sha® [A two^^wheeled Japanese convey- 

[Bible]. 

Jlphtah: jif^taS* jlfTa^ [Bible].— Jiphthah^el: jif^the^^eFi; irtha^sps 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ftll; mfi, g^t, pr§y, f5m; hit, Ice; i=e; i=g; g6, nOt, 6r, wdn. 
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1; & = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out\ oil; iu = feud; <nhuii; go; rj = sirag-; fhin, this. 

jiussjutsu: iiu*'=iut^su^; Same as ju=jutsu. 

Joab: jo'ab^; jo'3.b^ [Bible]. — ^Joachaz: jo'a-kaz^; jb'a-eiiz^ [ApocrjT^ha]. 
—Joachim: jo'a-kimi; jo'a-cimS; D. Joachim: yoV-ldmi; yS'a-ehn^; p. Joachim: 
•jo'V'kah^^; 2ho''a''€2,h'2; Q, Jochim; yo^Him^; yb'HimS; Joachim: yd'a-Himi; yo'a- 
niru2; It. Joachino: ja-ki'noi; ja-ci'no^; Joachimo: ja-ki'moi; ja-ki'mo2; Sp. Joa- 
chin, Joaquin: hwa-kin'i; hwa-ctn'2; Joachim, Joaquim: hwa-klm'i; hwa-kim® 
[ 1 . A Bible and Apocryphal name. 2 . A masculine ^r.sonal name]. — Joachin: jo'a- 
kin^; jo'a-eln® [Douai Bible], — Joacim: jo'a-simi; jo'a-cim® [Apociy’pha]. — Joada: 
jo'a-dai; jo'a-da^ [Douai Bible]. — Joadan: jo'a-dani; j6'’a-da<n2 [Douai Bible]. — Joa- 
danus: jo^a-de'nus’-; jo"a-da'nus2 [Apociy’pb.a], — Joah: jo'ai; jd^a^ [Bible], — Joaha: 
jo'a-hei; jo'a-has [Douai Bible], — ^Joahaz: jo'a-hazi or jo-e'hazi; jo'a-hazs or jo-a'ha.z2 
[Bible].— Joahe: jo's-hii; jo'a-hes [Douai Bible].— Joakim: jo'a-kimi; jo'a-kim2 
[Bible (R. V.)]. 

Joan; i5nb* jon^ [A feminine personal name], Dan. Johanne: yo-hd'ne^; 
yo-hii'ne^; D. Hanna: hd/nai; ha'na^; F. Jeanne: sdhi; zhsin-; G. Sw. Johanna: 
yo-hd'na^; yo-ha'na^; It. Giovanna: jo-vdn''na'-; go-van'na^; L. Johanna: jo-han'ai; 
jo-hiln'a2; Joanetta: js^a-net'a^; j6"a-nSt'a2; Pg. Jovanna: 30-vd'nai; zho-va'na^; 
Sp. Juaha: hu-d'nyui; hy-a''nya2. 

Joanan: jo-e'nan^; jo-a'nan^ [Bible (R. V.); Apocrypha). — Joanes: jo'a- 
nizi; j5'a-nes2 [Bible (R. V.)] — Joanna: jo-an's^; jo-an^a^ [Bible]. — Joannan: 30- 
an^ani; jo-Sa'an^ [Apocrypha]. — Joarib: jo'e-ribi; jb'a-rlb^ [Apocrypha], — Joash: 
jo'ashi; jd^ash® [Bible]. — Joatham: jo'a-fhami; jo'a-th^m^ [Bible]. — Joazabdus: 
jo"a-zab'dus^; jo"a-zS,b'dijLs2 [Apocrypha]. 

job^: jeb^; j6b- [A piece of work; colloquially, one’s emplo 3 maent]. 

Job^: job^; job^ [Bible]. — ^Jobab: jo'bab^; jo^bab^ [Bible]. — ^Jobania: 
j6b"a-nai'ai; joV'a-ni'as [Douai Bible]. — Jochabed: jek'a-bed^; jbc'a-bSd^ [Douai 
Bible].— Jochebed: jekVbedi; jSc'e-bgd^ [Bible]. 

Jocose: jo-kos'^; jo-cos'^ [Of the nature of a joke]. 

jocund: jek'und^* jbe'tind^. M, & Wr. jek'endk Murray notes jo'kund^ 

as alternative [IMarked by gay or happy disposition]. 

Joda: jo'de^; jo'da^ [Apocrypha]. — Jodaia: jo-de'ya^ or jo-dai'a^; jo-da'- 
ya2 or jo-di'a® {Douai Bible]. — Joed: jo'edi; j5'Sd2 [Bible]. — Joel: jo^eB; jo'SB [Bi- 
ble}. — Joela: jo-Ide^; jo-e'Ia^ [Douai Bible]. — Joelah: jo-rid^; jo-e'la^ [IBible]. — 
Joezer: jo-Bzer^; jo-e'zer2 [Bible]. 

Joffre: 3ofrS* zhdfr^ [Fr. general (1853- )]. 

Jogbehah: jeg'bi-hd^; ibg^be-ha- [Bible]. — ^Jogli: jeg'loi^; jbg^li^ [Bible]. 

— Joba: jo'ha^; io'ha^ [Bible]. — Johanan: jo-he'nan^; jo-ha'nans [Bible]. 

Johanna; jo-han'o^; jo-h^n'a^ [A feminine personal name]. See Joan. 

Johannean: id'‘han-i'ani; jo'lijin-e'an^, Standard] C. & W. jo-han'i-an^ 

[Pertaining to John]. See John. 

Johannes: jo-hanlz^; jo-hSn'e§2 [Apocrypha]. 

John; jen^; jbn^ [A masculine personal name: often used, especially in 

phrases or compounds, to denote a man or boy in general or as a national type]. D. 
G. Sw. Johann: yo^han^; yo'han^; Hans: hdnsi; hans^; G. Johannes: yo-hdn'es^; 
yo-han'’gs2; D. Pol. Jan: ydni; yan®; F. Jean: sdn^; zham®; Hung. J&nos: yd''ne^hi; 
ya'noshs; It. Giovanni: jo-vdn'nJi; go-vS-n'ni^; L, Joannes: jo-an'iz^; jo-Sn'gs*; 
Johannest; Pg. JoSo: 50-auh'i; zho-ouh'®; Bus. Ivan: I-vdn'i; i-van's; Sp, Juan: 
hu-du'i; hT;-an'2, [14S9]. 

John o’ Groat; jen o grot^; j6n o grot^ [A Dutch settler in Scotland in 

2 : wQlf, dq; bdbk, bdbt; full, iHle, clire, but, bftrn; Oil, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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Jfohnstone: jon'stan^ or jdn'san^; j^n'ston- or j5ix'son"; not jon'ston^ [A 

family name of Scottish origin]. 

Johnson Is irretrievably conftised with the placexuame John&toiu, in Scotland. We may 
rest a^ured that nine-tenths of the numerous clan Johnstone are really Johnsons. 

MacBain Inuniess Xames p. 33. 

Joiada: jei'a-da^; jSi'a-da^ [Bible]. — ^Joiakim: ieiVkim^; jSiVkim^ [Bi- 
ble]. — Joiarib: jei'o-rib^; i6i'a-rib‘^ [Bible]. 

join: join^; not jain^; jin-, formerly common in Eng. verse of the 17th 

and ISth centuries, and rimed by Diyden -with “sign,” by Holyday with “%dnc,” and 
by Poi>e with “line,” etc., but now illiterate or dialectal. See Boin; coin [To bring 
together; unite]. 

joiner: jein'ar^; j5in'er-; not join'ar^, as sometimes still heard in England. 

See JOINT. 

Joint; ioint^; not jciintS formerly heard commonly but now only 

dialectically in England. See join. 

JToinville (de) : da swah^vil'^ j de zhwhhMil'- [Fr. naval officer (ISIS-IOOO;]. 
joist: joist^; jSist- [A beam or other horizontal timber used to support a floor]. 
Jokdeam: iek'di-ami; iSk'de-am^ [Bible].— Jokim: jofldm^; jo'kfm= [Bi- 

VI 1 T.-'- 1- ixi./ o rT>;v.i^i t«.1j ‘ ' 

ble].— Jf 
ne-am2 ^ 
tan* [Bible]. ■ 

Joliet^: zho'fli'^e'^. Sometimes Anglicized jo'li-et^ [Fr. explorer 

(1645-1700) of the Mississippi river]. See the following word. 

Joliet^: joffi-et^j joli-St^ [A city in Illinois named for Joliet]. See above. 
Joliette: so'^li^et'^; zho'fliVt'^ [A district and city in Quebec province, 

Canada]. [(1777-1862)]. 

Jomard: 30*'mdr'i; zho'^mar'^ — the d is silent [Fr. geologist in Egypt 
Jomini: 5o''mi''m'i; zho'^mi^ni'® [Fr. general (1779-1862)]. 

Jona: j5'na^; jo'na- [Bible].— Jonadab: jen'a-dab^: j6n'a-dab- [Bible]. — 

Jonah: jOrnd^; jo'na^ [Hebrew prophet and a Book of the Bible bearing his name]. — 
Jonam; jo^nami; j6''n^m2 [Bible (R. V.)].— Jonan: jo'nani; jo'nhn® [Bible].— Jo- 
nas: jo^asi; j5'nas3 [Bible. Sameas Jonah].— Jonathan: jen^a-fhani; Jon'a-than* 
[Bible and masculine personal name].— Jonathas: jen'a-fhasi; jdn'a-thSbS [Apocry- 
pha] — Jonath»elem*rechokim: jO'^nath-l'lemTe-kS'kim,’'; jo'^nath'e'T.Gm-'re-co^-kim* 
[Bible]. [strel]. 

jongleur: 50n''gltjT'i; zhdn^'ghlr'^ [A Fr. Proven9al or Anglo^^Norman min- 

JTbnkdping: yun'dhu-pii]^; yfln'chfl-ping® [Sw. province]. 

jonquil: ienflcwiF; jSn'kwil®. M, juB'kwilS which indicates usage in 

England and was noted also by Smart (1840). Of the earlier lexicographers Perry 
(1777) Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Furton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827) 
recorded jtm-kwil'i; Sheridan (1780) sno-kil'i; Knowl;ra (1835) iei^kn'i; Craig (1849) 
and Wright (1855) jen'kilh In Fr. jonquille: 5 ®n''kll'ai; zhdn'TaPe* [A flowering 
plant]. 

Joppa: jep'a*; jflpV [Bible].— Jorah: jo'ra'; jo'ra^ [Bible].— Joral: jo'- 

n-aii; jo^ra-I® [Bible].— Joram; jo'ramJ-; jS'ram® [Bible]. 

Jordaens: yor'dons^; ydr'd^^ [Flem. painter (1593-1678)]. 

Jordan!: jer'dan!; j^r'dan* [River in Pale stine]. 

2: art, ape, fit, fare, fist, what. ftU; me, gSt, pr§y, f5m: hit, ice; i=S; i=g; gd, ndt, dr, w6n. 
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Josias 


final; l = habit; cdisle; au = o«t; eil; iiit = ieud; cTiin; go; D = sing; thin, tihis. 


Jordan^: sorMdn'^; zhorMan'- [Fr. family name]. 

Jordan^: jer'dan^; jor'dan- [Eng. and Am. family name]. 

Jordan is Irom the Norman Jourdain, a Christian name adopted after the Crusades had 
begun, and Crusaders returned with a bottle of Jordan water, wherewith their sons were 
baptized, and at the same time were called after the river. 

B.uung-'Gould FamUy Names and Their Story p. 250 . [L. * co., 191 0 .] 

Jorgenson: yw'gen-san^; jmr'ggn-son^ [Dan. adventurer (1779-after 1825)]. 
Joribas: jerVbas^; jdr'i-bas- [Apocrj’pha]. — ^Joribus: jerVbus^; jdr'i- 

bus* [Bible. Same as Joribas]. — JT orim: jo'rimi; jo'rim^ [Bible]. — Jorkeam: jer'ki- 
ami; jor'ke-am^ [Bible (R. V.;]. — JTorkoam: jor'ko-am^^; j 6 r''ko-ani 2 [Bible], 

Jorullo: Ho-rti'lyo^; Ho-ru'lyo^. ^'LippincotUs Gazetteer” notes, ^*'often 

pronounced Ho-ru'yoi” [Mex. volcano, formed by eruption. Sept., 1759 ], 

Josaba: jes'a-ba^; jds'a-ba- [Douai Bible]. — ^Josabad: jes'e-bad^; jbsV 
bad2 [Bible].— Josabeth: jes'a-bethi; jha'a-bfith^ [Douai Bible]. — Josabhesed: jo'^- 
sab-hl'sedM io"sab-he'sSd2 [Douai Bible], — Josabia: jes"a-bai''ai; jos^a-bra^ [Douai 
Bibl^. — Josacbar: jes'a-kori; jds'a-car^ [Douai Bible], — Josaia: ies"i-ai'ai; jos"a- 
i'a2 [Douai Bible], — Josaphat: jos'a-fat^; jbs'a-fSt^ [Bible. Same as Jehoshaphat], 
— Josaphias: jes^e-foi'as^; jos^a-fl'as^ [Bible]. 

Jos^: 50 -se'^ or (Sp.) bo-se'^; zho-se'^ or (Sp.) ho-se'^ [ 1 . In B 3 Ton’s *‘Don 

Juan,” Juan’s father. 2 . A Jewish^Portuguese dramatist ( 1700 - 45 )]. 

Josedec: jes'i-dek^; jbs^e-dSe^ [Apocrypha]. 

^Joseffy: yo-sef'i^j yo-sSf'y^ pSung.sAm. composer (1852-1915)]. 

Joseph: jo'zef^; jo'§Sf^ [Bible and masculine personal name]. F. Joseph: 
36"zef'i; 2h6'’§§f'2; Ger. Joseph: yo'zef^; yo'§ 5 f 2 ; Hun. Pol. Jozsef: yo'seP; y6'’s§f®; 
It, Giuseppe: ju-sep^pe^; gu-s§p'p§s; L. Josephus: jo-si'fusM jo-se'fiis*; Pg. Jos€: 
30-z§'i; 2ho-g§'2j Jozej; Sp. Jose: ho-ze'^; 

Josephine: jo'zef-in^: jo'gSf-in^ [A feminine personal name]. F. Jos^ 
phine: so'^ze'^fln'i; zno^ge'^fln'S; JosSphe: 3o"2af'i; zho^sef'®; G. Josepbe: yo'zef- 
01; y6'§Sf-e2; Josephine; yo'^ze-fi'nai; yd^ge-fi'ne^ ; It. Giuseppa: ju-sep'pa^; gu- 
sSp'pa®; Giuseppina: ju’^sep-pl'nai; gu'^sSp-pi'naS; L. Josepha: jo-sl'fai; jo-s§'’fa2; 
Pg, Josephiua: 36’^ze-fi''nai; 2ho"§e-fi'na2; Sp. Josefina: ho''ze-fi^nat; h6"§i-fl'na2. 

Josephus: jo-sl'fus^; jo-se'fiis^; not jo-zi'fus^ [Jewish historian (37-96?)]. 

Joses : jo'siz^ or jo'zez^* j6'se§® or [Bible]. — ^Joshabad: je^'e-badb' 

j6sh'a-b2d2 [Bible]. — Joshah: jo'^di; jo'sha^ [Bible], — Joshaphat: je^'e-fati; 
] 5 sh'a-fS.t* [Bible], — Joshaviah; je^’^a-voi'di; iSsh^a-vI'a® [Bible]. — Joshbekasbah: 
je^'^i-ke'i^hdi or -ka^'di ; 35sh'T:>e-ka'sha2 or -k&sh'a^ [Bible].— JoshebiBasshebeth : 
j6’'^eb»bas-ihi'be€hi; i 6 ’’’sh 6 b‘*b 2 .s-^ 6 'bSths [Bible (R. V.)]. — Joshibiah: jesVi-boi^- 
di; jSsh’^'i-bi'a* [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Joshua: je^'yu-e^; jbsh'yu-a^ [1, Bible. Israelitish leader and conqueror. 
3 . A masculine personal name]. D. Sw. Josua: yo'su-at; yo'’svi-a2; Fr. Josue: 36"- 
zd-’^'g'!; 2hd"'§d’^§'2; G. Josua: yo'zu-ei; yo'zd-a^; It. Giosue: jd^zu-e'!; go''’§y-§'i-; L. 
Josua: jes'yu-a^; jiSs'yv-a®. 

Joslah: jo-scd'd^; jo-si'a^ [Bible' and masculine personal name]. Dan. Jo- 
sias: yo-zFusi; yo-gi'as^; D, Jozias: yo-zl'osi; yo-gi’^2; Fr. Josias: so^zFds^i; zho''- 
j,j._ Giosiade: jo-^'a-dgi; go-sl'd-de^; L. Josias: jo-scd'es^; io-si'as*. 

Josias: jo-soi'as^; jo-si'as- [Bible]. — Josibiah: jes^i-boi'd^; jbsT-bi'a^ [Bi- 
ble]. — ^Josiphiah: jesVfoi'di; [Bible].-^ospIiia: jes-fdi'a^; jfis-fi'a* 

[Douai Bible]. 


2: wolt» dp; bdbk, bd5t; full, ri|le, cQre, but, bflm; Oil, bdy; go, gem; i^k; thin, this. 
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1: ni-tiitic. Art; fat, fare; fart; get, prSy; hit, pollco; obey, go; net. Sr; ful!. rftle; but, bOrn; 

jostle: Jes'P; j6sl^the ?. is silent [To push or crowd against]. — ^jostling: 

jos'Lgs — the i IS si’ent. ^ 

Bible].— Jotbah: jot^d^; jdtlDa^ [Bi- 

rtjM’i j6t bath 2 {Bibl -]. — Jotbathah: jefToe-tha^* iSt'ba-tha’ 

[Biblol.— Jotham: jo'thamb jo'thams [Bibiti ua-iaa , jot Da taa=< 

JToubert: 5u'l3ar'i; zhu'TDer'^ [Boer general (1S31-1900)]. 

Joule: jauB; ion]=; frequeiulv mispronounced juB, especiallv 'srlien referrine 

lo tue eifctneal unit. [Eng. puybiciat (1S1S-S9 ij. “ ^ 

jounce: jauns^; joun^^ [To shake up and down]. 

Jourdain: jifrdeii'i or (Fr.) sur'dan'i; jur-dan'^ or (Ft.) zhur"drm'= iXor- 

mau-Fr. Chri&tian name wnieh later became a family name]. See Jordan. 

Jourdan; sOrMdh'i; zhurMan'^ [Fr. marshal (1762-1S33)]. 
journal: jur'neB; jur'naP [A daily newspaper]. 

Joust:_insti: just^ -Standard, C , TT., & TFr.; E.. L, M., & St. justt Perry 

ooe^ioaally hoard [A medi.vil 

jovial: jo'vi-aB; jo'vi-al^ [Possessing goodmatured mirth,]. 

Jowl: jpB, joB, Standard, C..J., M., St.,W., &Wr. The pronunciation 

Shiadard & .\f. as alternative, ia frequently 
it has the support of analogy with cowl, dowL fowl, hoid, in 
winch the ou> is pronounced as a diphthong, It is invariably used in the nhrase* 
cheek by jowl (side by side). [The cheek or jaw.] pnrase 

The proper sound of ow is the same as that of ou, of which It is the substitute- as in 
brow, now &c It is IreQuently met with in terminations, but is to be found also iA othS 
places, ^ in tow tl, tower, crowd, &c. Though the above is undoubtedly the legitimate 
^ It frequently enough to puzzle such persons as have 

not traced the analogy throughout. Naees Elements of Orthoepy, p. 81 [London, 1784]. 

Jowler: jorsri* jol'er^— the pronunciation indicated by most modern dic-^ 

rionanes by Walker (1701) and Smart (1840). B. jaul'arh which is noted by 

preferred by Sheridan (1780), Knowles 
(1835), Craig (1849), and W right (ISoo) [A hound with a heaw iawl Saa 



Juanes: hu-a'nes^; hu-a'nes^ [Sp. painter (1523-79)]. 

Juan Fernandez; jii'an fer-nan'diz^ or {Sp.) hu-an' fer-non'defh^: ju'an 

fer-nan'dez3 or (Sp.) hu-an' fgr-nan'dgths [Group of islands 425 m. west of CMlo]. 

Juanita: hu'^d-niTa^; hu'^a-niTa^ [Sp. feminine personal name, diminutive 

of Juana. See Joan], . „„„ 

TT , . [president (^806-72)1. 

Juarez: ju-arez^ or (Sp.) hu-a refill; ju-aTdz^ or (Sp.) hu-aTeth^ [Mex. 
Jubal; juloaB; juloaB [Bible]. 

jube: juTiB; ju'be^. I. jiu^B; M. & TT. juTjB; St. juTsei [A galle^’^ a 
Jubilate (a.): juTji-let'; ju'bi-lat*, Standard, C., M., E., & W. [To shout 

for joy or in exultation]. This word is not noted by the /w ■ - - 
Worcester. 


i Imperial, Siormonth, or 


S: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ^il; m6, g€t, prey, f5rn; hit, ice; i=e; i=g; g5, not, dr, w6n. 
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Jujuy 

1: a = final; I = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iQ = feud; (fhin; go; rj = sing; thin, this. 

Jubilate: ju''bi-Ia'te2, Standard W.; C. ju-bi-le'tli; E. ju'bil- 

G-tei; J. jiu-bi-le'tei; M, ju-bi-Ie'tii; TTr. jiu-bi-Ie'tii. M. W, note ju-bi-la'tei as 
alternative {The 99th Psalm of the Vulgate and Douai Bible and the 100th Psalm 
of the Authorized Version]. 

Jubilee: ju'bi-li^; jy'bi-le^ C., il/., & TF.; E. I,& 

PTr. jiu'bi-ll^ [A season of rejoicing]. ' 

Jucadam: ju'ka-dami; ju'^a-dam- [Douai Bible]. — ^Jucal: ju^kaB- ju'eal^ 
[Bibkd— Juda: ju'da^; ju'da^ [Bible].— Judaea, Judea: ju-di'ai; jv-de'a= [Bible] — 
Judah: ju'dai; ju'das [Bible].— Judaia: ju-de'yai or ju-dai'ai; j^-da^'a2 or ju-di'a* 
[Douai Bible]. 

Judaic: ju-de'ik^; jy-da'ie- [Of or pertaining to the Jews]. 

Judaism : ju'da-izmi • jy'da-lsm^ — ^the most frequently heard in the United 

States. Standard, C., & IT. ju'di-izmi; ju'da-i§m2; E., M., & St. ju'de-izmi; I jiu'de- 
izm^ [The Jewish religion, its doctrines and forms]. 

Judas: ju'desS' ju'das^ [Bible].— Jude: jud^* jud^ [Bible]. 

judged: jujd^; jiidgd- [Tried or sentenced in a court of justice: also, de- 
cided; awarded], bee bequeathed. 

judgment, judgement: juj'menti; jMg'mSnt^ [The sentence of a court 

of justice; also, the formation of an opinion or the opinion itself]. 

judicatory: ju'di-ke-to-nS* ju'di-ea-to-ry®, Standard & TF.: C. ju'di-ki-to^ 
rii; E. ju"dik-e-tur-ii; J. jiu'dik-e-te-rii; M. ju'di-ka-ter-ii; St ju'di-ke'tur-ii' TFr 
jiu'di-ka-to-rU. Murray notes ju-dik'a-tar-ii as alternative [A body of persons’exer- 
cismg jurisdiction], ' 

Judic: 3u"dik'i; zhu^'dic'^j not ju'dik^ [Ft. actress (1S50-1911)]. 

judicable: ju'di-ka-bT; ju'di-ca-bP. I, jiti'di-ka-bT; TFr. jiu'di-ke-bB 
[Such as can be judged]. 


judiciary: ju-di^'i-e-rii; ju-dlsh'l-a-ry2, Standard & TF.; C. ju-dl^'i~i-rii* 
E. j^di^'i-a-rii; I. jiu-di^^i-a-rii; M. ju-di^'a-rii; St ju-di^'i-ur-ii; Wr. ju-dishVe- 
[The department of a government that administers the law, and its officers]. 

Judith: Ju'difhb- ju'dith^ [Apocryphal and feminine personal name], F 
Jumth: zhuW2; G. Judith: yu'diti; yy'dit®; It. Giuditta: ju-diVtai'; 

gu-dIVtas; L. Juditha: ju'di-fhai; ju'di-tha^. 

Juel: ju^eT; ju'SP [Apocr3q)ha]. 


Jugal: jti'gaP; ju'gaP. I. & TFr. jiu'gaP [Joining; uniting]. 

Juggernaut: jug'ar-neti; jiig'er-nat^ [In Hinduism, “the Lord of the 

World,’' a title of Krishna or Vishnu]. 


Jugo:^Slav: yu'go^sUv'i; yu"go-slav'2; not slav^ [A Southern Slav], 
jugular: ju'giu-lsri; jy'gu-lars* not jug'iu-lar^ 7. jiu'giu-lur^; TFr iiu'- 

giu-leri [Pert, to the throat; as, the jugular vein]. * 

Jugurtba: ju-gtir'thaS* ju-gur'tha^ [Numidian king ( 154?-104 B. C.)]. 
juice: jus^* 31192. 7 . & TFr. jiusi [Vegetable or animal fluid]. 


jujube: ju'jubi; ju'jub^ Standard, C., E., & TF.: 7 . & TFr. iiu'jiubi* M & 

St ju'jubi [A spiny shrub; also, its edible fruit]. ^ • oc 


jusjutsu: ju'^juF^su^; iu'==jut"siF [Jap. art of self-defense]. 

Jujuy: hu-hwi^^; hu-hwy ^2 [Province and river of Argentine Republic], 

2: wolf, dfti bdok, boot; fijU, rule, efire, bdt, bbm; 611, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, tbis, 
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1; cirtistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gf>; not, or; full, riile; bot, b0m; 


julep: jti'lep^; iu'lSp-. I. jiu'lep^; TTr. jiulap^ [An alcoholic beverage fia- 

vorcd with mmt]. 

Jules [Fr.]: 3 ul^; zhiil-. See Julius. 

Julia: jul'ye^; jlll'ya- [A feminine personal name]. Juliet (dim.). D. 

Julia: yu^li-a^; Fr. Julie; suii'*; Julie: yu'lt-e^; It. 

Sw. Giiilia; ju'ii-di; gu'li-a^; L. Julia; Pg. Julia: 3u'ii-ai; zhu'li-a^; Sp. Jiilia: 

Julian: ju'li-sn^; jp'li-an^, Standard, E., M., & St. ; C. ju'lyen^ ; TF. jul'y&n^; 

TI>. jiul'y&n^ [1. A masculine personal name. Rom. emperor {331-3P>3d. D. JuLa- 
nus: yu"ii-d'nusi; yu"ii-a'iiUs2; F. Julien: ou’^ll^on'i; zhu'^ii^’an'^; Q. riw Jul!j.n: 
yu'li-ani; jni'll-an2; It" Giuliano: ju'Ti-a'no’; gt/ii-a'noS; L. Julianus; ju"li-e'n:jsi; 
3y"li-a''nxls2;“ pg. JuUao: su'^Ii-aun'^ ; zhii'^ll-ouh'^; Sp. Julian: hu'li-aa't; 

Jiiliano: hu"ii-a'no^; hu’'ii-a'no 2 . 

Juliana: iu"li-an'a^; ju'^li-anV [A feminine personal name], D. Sw. 

Juliana: yu"ii-d'nai; yu"li-a'iia 2 ; Fr. Julienne: 3u"iren't; G. Juliaiie: 

yu’^ll-d'na^; 3Ti"li-'a'ne2; It. Gluliana: ju''li-a'nai; Pg. Juliana: 3u"li- 

d'nat; zhu'Tl-S'naS; Sp. Juliana; hu''li-d'uai; hu"li-ii'nE*. 

Julie: ju'h^ or {Fr.) 3u"li'^; jpli- or {Fr.) zhu^le'^ [Diminutive of Julia]. 
julienne: ju-li-en'^ or {Fr.) 3u'li"en'^; ju-H-Sn'^ or {Fr.) zhu^li'^fin's [A clear 

meat soup containing vegetables]. 

Juliet: iu'h-et^; [A feminine personal name. See Julia]. 

Julius: jul^jmsS* jul^ytis^ [A masculine personal name]. D. Julius: yu'li- 
us^; yu'll-us^; Fr. Jules: stiU; zhtiP; G. Julius: yu'li-u.si; j-t^i'li-^sS; jt. Giulio: jQl- 
g’il'yo=; L. Julius: ju'li-usi; Pg. Julio: 3u'll-oi; zhy'li-oS; Sp. Julio: 

nu'&-o^; hu'’li-o2. 

July: ju-loi'^; ju-ly'® Quli^ or -loi^; or -iy^ Shakespeare to Cowper). 

Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Penning (1700), and Ash (1775), Ju'la; Dyehe & Par- 
don (1736), Kenrick (1773), Bailey (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), and Walker 
(1791), ju-lai^i. Dr. Miirray notes that '‘the modem English pronunciation is 
abnormal and unexplained” [The seventh month of the year]. 

jumart [Fr.]: 5u'"mar'^ or {Ar^lice) ju'mart^; zhii^mar'^ {Anglice) ju - 
mart®. C., M., St., W., Wr. ju'mart^; E. ju'marti; I. jia^mart^; TTr. iiu'mert^ [A 
hybrid quadruped the offspring of a bull and a mare]. [connection]. 

juncture: j imk^dhur^ or -tiur^ ; junc'chur^ or -tur- [A place, point, or line of 
June: jun’-; jun®- T. & TFr. jiun^ — the pronunciation of Bryant and Lowell 

if their verse may be taken as their standard, for both rime it with “tune,” which 
neither pronounced ioon\ but see quotations below. 

Oh, my luve’s like a red, red rose. 

That’s newly sprung In June: 

Oh, my luve’s like the melodie 

That's sweetly played In tune. Buhnb A Red, Red Roseh. 

And fi'hft.ii we own such judgment? No; as soon 
Seek roses in December — ice In June: 

Hope constancy in wind, or com in chaff: 

Believe a woman or an epitaph. 

Bteon JS'nfflfo* Bards arui Scotch ReHewers 1. 76 (1808). 

Jungfrau: yug'frau^; yung'frou^ [Swiss moimt]. 

Junta: ju'ni-a^; ju'ni-a^ [Bible]. 

Juntas: ju^ m-as^; j^'ni-as^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Z: Sxt, ape, f&t, fare, fast, what, ikU; mS, gfet, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; I=§; !=g; g«, n6t, 6r, wd'H. 



5S3 

1: a 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


julep 

Justus 


final; 1 = habit; aisle; au == ohi", oil; ifi = fewd, cnin; go; 13 = slng\ thin, this. 


Juniata: ju'^m-at'a^; [County and river in Pa.]. 

junior: jun'yerL Standard, C., & IF.; E., M., & St, ju^ni-&r^; I. 

jiu'ni-er^; IFr. jiun'yar^. By Pern,* (1777), tV alker (1791), Jones (179!5), Fulton. & 
Knight (1S02), Jameson (1S27), and Wright (1855), jiu'm-ori; Sheridan (1780), En- 
field US07), and Knowles (1835), ju'nyari; Smart (1840) [Younger in years, 

service, or rank]. [crat]. 

Junker: jaii^'kar^; yun'ker-. 1. juijk'ur^ [A reactionary' Prussian aristo- 
Junot: 5 u"n 6 '^; zhn"no '^ — the i is silent [Fr. marshal (1771-1S13)]. 
jupon: ju-pen'^; ju-pQn'^ Standard <fe TFr.; C. & W. ju'pen^; E. ju-peij'^; L 

ju-pon'i; M. ju'pan^ [A Fr. dress^fabric]. 

juratory: ju're-to-n^; ju'ra-to-ry^, Standard &W.;C. ju'n^to-ri^; E. ju'ra- 

tuT-is I. jiu'ra-to-ri^; 3/. ju'rn-tor-ii; TFr. jiu'ra-to-ni [Pertaining to or comprising an 
oath]. 

Jiirgensen: yOT'gen-sen^; yur'gSn-sSn-. Same as Jorgenson. 
jurisconsult: iu"ris-ken'sult^; ju'Tis-eSn'siilt^. Compare consult [One 
learned in the law]. ^ [who serv^es on a jury], 

juror: juTsr^ or juTer^; jn'ror^; not ju'rer^. J. jiuTur^; TTV. jiu'rsr^ [One 
jury; juTi^; ju'ry-; 7iot jiuTi^ [A body of persons summoned to try a case at 

law]. Compare Jewry. 

Jushah^hesed: ju^'^ebshi'sed^; ju^shabshe'sSd^ [Bible]. 

Jusserand: sii^se-rah'^; zhu"se-rM'2 — ^the d is silent [Fr. diplomat and 
scholar (1S55- )]. [1836)]. 

Jussieu (de): da sti^'syu'^; de zhii^syd'^ [Fr. family of botanists (1686- 
just (a.): just^j jtist^ [Fair in disposition or conduct; honest; upright], 
just (n.): just^; jtist^ [A tilting-match]. See joust. 

Just; 5 ust^; zhiist^ [In full: Saint Just, Fr. revolutionary (1767-94)]. 
Juste; stist^; zhiist® [Belg. historian (18J8-88)]. 

justiciable: jus-ti^'i-a-bP; jtis-tish'i-a-bP. I. & St. jus-ti^'i-a-bP; TFr. 

jas-tish'i-e-bB [Fit to be examined by a coxirt of justice]. 

justificative: ms-tifVka-tiv^ or jus'ti-fi-ke"tiv^; jhs-tif^i-ca-tlv^ or jiis'ti- 
fi-ca'^tiv^. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain 
[Capable of being shown to be just]. 

justificatory: jus-tif'i-ka-to-ni; jiis-tff'i-ca-to-ry^, Standard, E,, & I.; C. 
jus'ti-fi-ki-to-nM E. jus-tifVke-tur-ii; I, jus-tifT-ke-to-ri^; M. jus'ti-fi-ke-ter-ii; St. 
jos'ti-fi-ke'tur-ii; W. jus'ti-fi-ka-to-rii; TFr. jas-tif'i-ka-to-n^ [Same as JOSTmcA-TiVE]. 

Justin: jus'tm^; jtis'tin^ [A masculine personal name]. F. Justin: stis*'- 
tan^^; zhus^t^n'2; Ger. Justin: ytis'tini; yys'tin^; It. Giustino; jus-tUno^; g^-tl'no^; 
Sp. Justino: hus-U'noi; h^-ta'no®. 

Justina: jus-tcd'na^; jfe-ti'na^ [A feminine personal name]. Fr. Justine: 
3 us^tin'i; zhhs'^tlu'^; Ger. Justine: yus-tx'nei; yys-tl'ne*; It. Giustina: jtis-tl'nai; 
to-tl'na*; Sp. Justina: hiis-ti''nai; hus-ti'na®. 

J US tus : j us't us^ ; jtis'ttis^ [Bible and masculine personal name] . Fr. Juste : 
siisti; zhtist*; G. Justus: jiis'tus’'; yy.s'tvs®; Just: yust^; ynst*; It. Giusto: jus^to^; 
gys'to*; Sp. Justo: hlis'toi; h^'to* 


2: w<?lf, dft; bd6k, bdht; f^, rule, cfire, btit, bfim; 6il, b6y; go, feem; iftk; thin, tins* 
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Katarina 
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1 : artistic, ort; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police*; obey, go; not, or; full, rfile; but, bOrn; 


Juta: ju'tai; 7 iot [S.-.Vfr. Dutch family name], 

jute: jut^; jut". /. & Tfr. jiut^ [An Af^iatic herb or its fiber]. 

Jutland, Ger. Jutland: jutland^ or {Ger.) jiit'lant^; jutland- or (Ger.), 

yut'Iant= [Dan. pt.*riiiisuia]. Compare JyLL.vND. 


Juttah: jut'e^; jdt'a"- [Bible]. 


juvenile: ju'vi-niB or juSn-ncdl^; juVe-nil^ or jii've-niF, 
AmmcaTi usage; the second, _usage in Great^ Britain. 


3 noted as British u.''age by 


cate^ 

cographers the first was nol 

ii17P7' 

and S 
UTSO) 

Jylland [Dan.]: \iildand^; jiilland- [Same as Jutland], 
jyotlshl; yd'ti-sKi^; yo'ti-shi^ [A Hindu diviner]. 


The first indi- 
By the earlier lexi- 
Kenrick (17711,), P^-rry *1777), 


K 


k* ke^ * ka^ Because this letter became incongruous and difficult in Roman 

writing it passed out of use among the Romanic peoples and the Anglo-Saxons. In 
■mnriprn English it is used to replace ambiguous c before e, i, y, etc. It is silent 
etc. As applied in key 1 of thk book k {Key 2 , c) 
used- Cl) For k in the common spelling, as in brakeman (brek'm&nU brah man®),* 
LSoo (karTge-ru'i; kaQ'^ga-rob'®) ; skate (sketk skat®); kitten (kit'eni;. Idt'en®); 
K^^an tkirdn'f; ko-ran'®); takimj (te'Mgi;_ta'king 2 i, etc. ( 2 ) For c when it has the 
tonnd of as in cake (kekU eak®); cur (km-i; edr ); «irc/lauri; mr=); for ck, ^ in 
anarchy (an^sr-ki®; an'ar-ev^®) ; chemistry (kern'is-tn^; eem'is-try 2 );_for 4 , _as in black 
(blaki; bllik®). In Key 1 it is used also for c/t or ck before e, e, s; 1 , i, 1 ; lu, lu. 
^ C. K is used also to transliterate k and kh from strange languages. See KuAitTUM. 

Kaaba: kaVbaS Standard & Tf orkayaS C.; ka'a-ba“ or ka'ba^. E. ka'- 
a-baU I. ka-eliaU St. ke'a-ba^ [Shrine of iVIekka]. Spelt also Caaba, but pronounced 
the same way. 

KaatersklU: ka'tarz-kilS ka'terg-kn* [A creek in Greene county, A. Y.J. 
kab: kab^; kab= [Bible (R. V.). A Jewish measure], 
kabala. Same as cabala. 

Kabul: ka-bul'^; ka-bul'^ [Afghan river, province, and capital]. 

Kabyle: ka-bail'^; ka-byl'^ E. ka-bil'^ [Algerian Berber]. 

Kabzeel: kab'ze-eb or kab'zll'; kab'ze-61= or kab'zeP [Bible], 

Kadarlte: kad'a-roiti; kadVrit^. E. ka-dor'ait*; I. kad'or-ait^ [Member 

of a Moham. sect]. 

Kades: ke'dlz^ or ke'des^; ka,'de§= or ka'dSs* [Apocrj'pha]. 

Kadesh: ke'de&i; ka'd^* [Bible].— Kadeslwbarnea: ke’deah.bflr'- 

xu-aJ^; kaMesh-bS-r^ne-a® [Bible]. 

kadi: kd'diR ka'di^ Standard & M, ka'dii; I. kad i^j TFr. ke di , 

which C., I., M., h TF. note as alternative [Turk, judge or magistM.tel. 

Kadmtel: kad'mi-eB; kad'mi-Sl* [Bible]. 

Kadmonltes: kad'msn.Kiitsi; kad'mon-Its» [Bible]. 

2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fist, whjt, »U: mS, g6t. prsy, 15™-. Ut, loe; I=e; I=S: e6, ndt. &, v6tt 
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1: a == iSnal; 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Juta 

Katarina 


= habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = fcud;<5hiii; go; g = ^ng; fhin, this. 


kafila: kd'fi-le^ Standard^ M,, & W.j or kaPi-le^, C., E., ka'fi-la- or 

kS.f'i-la2 [A camehtraiiil. 

Kafir, Kaffir: kaf'ar^; kaf'ir^, Standard^ C., ilf., & T7r.; E. & 7. kaf'ur^; Si 

kaf'furi; W. ka'fur^- [A ISouth»‘Afr. people]. 

kahau: ka'haui; ka'hou^, M. & TF.; Standard ka-h©'^ or ka-hau'^; E, ka-» 

he''!; I. ke'hei; Wr. ka-hau'^- [The proboscis*monkey]. 

kaiak, kayak: koi'ak^; ki'lik^ [Eskimo canoe]. 

Kain: ken^; kan- [Bible]. 

Kaiser: koi'zer^; ki'§er^ [Ger. form of Caesar]. 

kalan: ka-lun'^; ka-lan'^. C. ke'lan^; TF. kdlan^ [The sea^otter]. 

kaleidoscope: ke-loi'do-skop^; ka-li'do-scop^ [An instrument used to sug- 
gest decorative patterns]. 

Kalevala: kdTe-vd'la^; ka^le-vala^ [Finnish folk=lore and songs]. 

Kallai: kal'i-cd^ or kal'oi^; kai'a-i^ or kS-l'i^ [Bible]. 

Kamchatka, Kamtchatka: kam-dhat'ke^; kam-chS-tTa^. By the illit- 
erate frequently mispronounced kam-skat'ka^ [Peninsula of Eastern Siberia], 

Kamehameha: ka-me'TLa-melia^; ka~me"ha-meTa2 [Any one of five 
Hawaiian kings (1736-1S72)]. 

Karnes (Lord): kemzi; kam§2 [Scot, scholar, Henry Home (1696-17S2)]. 
Kamon: ke'men^; ka'mSn^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Kanah: ke'nd^; ka'na^ [Bible]. 

Kanaka: ke-nak'a^ or ke-nfi'ka^; ka-niik'a^ or ka-na'ka^; not kan'e-ke^ [In 
B'Sche^edemier, any South Sea islander; specif., a Hawaiian]. 

Kanawha: ka-ne'we^; ka-na'wa^ [Coimty and river in W. Va.]. 

Kanchanjanga: kan"dhun-jui3'ga^; kan"ch'iin-jtin'ga2 [Peak of the Him- 
alayas], 

kangaroo: kag'^ge-ru'^; kS^n'^ga-roo'^ [An Australian marsupian mammal], 
Kansas: kan'zas^; k^n'gas^ [State in U. S.]. [1S04)] 

Kant: kant^ or {Ger,) kdnt^; kSnt^ or {Ger,) k^t^ [Ger. philosopher (1724-^ 
kaolin: ke'o-hn^; ka'o-lln^, Standard^ C,, W,, & TFr.; E. ke'u-lin^; I, & St. 

ke'o-lini; M, kd'o-lini [A fine variety of clay used in mal^g porcelain], 

Kareah: ka-ri'a^ or ke'n-e^; ka-re'a^ or ka're-a^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Kari- 
athiarius: ke'''n-ath''i-e''n-usi; ka"ri-3,th"i-a^ri-fis2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Karka: 
kox'kei; kar'ka® [Bible (R. V.)]. — Karkaa: kor'ki-ai; kar'ka-a® [Bible], — Karkor: 
kor^eri; kar'kdrs [Bible]. 

Karlsruhe: kdrls'ru-a^; karls'ru-a^ [Capital of Baden]. 

Karnaim: kor-ne'im^; kar-na'im^ [Bible. Same as Ashteroth Karnaim], 
— Kartah: kar''tai; k&r^ta2 [Bible]. — Kartan: kdr''tani; kar't^n® [Bible]. 

Kashmir: ka^-mir'^; eash-mir'^ [State of British India]. 

Katahdin: ke-ta'dm^; ka-ta'din^ [Mountain peak in Maine]. 

Katarina: kd"ta-ri'na^; kaTa-ri'na^. See Catherine. 


2: wolf, dfi; bdok, boot; full, rple, cttre, but, bfirn; 6il, b6y; go, igik; thin, this. 
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1: artLitac, art; fat, fire; fast; get, prgy; hit, police; obey, gd; not, Sr; full, rQle; but, bum; 


Katbleen: kafh^lin^; kath'ien^. Same as Catherine. 

Kattath: kat'afb^; kat'SLth^ [Bible]. jthe kauri-pine, 

kauri: kau'ri^; kou'ri- [Maori]. The gum of a New Zealand forest4ree, 
Kavanagh: kav'a-na^; kav'a-na^ [Ir. family name], 
kavass: ka-vos'^; ka-vas'^ [A Turk, guard or military courier), 
kayak; koi'ak^; ky'^k®. Same as Kaiak. 

Kazan: ka-zon'^; ka-zan'- [Rus. govt, and city], 
kea: ke'a^ or ki'a^; ke'a^ or keV [Maori: a New Zealand parrot]. 
Kearny, Kearney: kor'm^; kar'ny^ [Am. general (1815-62)]. 
Kearsarge: kir'sorj^; ker'sarg® [A United States warship]. 

Keble: ldT)T; keT)!- [Eng, divine (1792-1866)]. 

Keckskemet: kedh'ke-met^; kSchlce-met- [Hirng. town]. 

Kedar: IdMar^; ke'dar^ [Bible], — Kedemah: ked'i-md^ or ki-di'ma^; 

kSd'e-ma2 or ke-de'ma^ [Bible]. — Kedemoth: ked'i-mathi or ki-dl'mothi; kSd'e- 
m6th* or ke-de'raoth* [Bible], — Kedesh: kiMesh^; kg'dgsh® [Bible].— Kedeshah: 
ked'i-s'hai; kSd'e-sha* [Bible (R. V.)]. — Kedesh Naphtali: Id'de^ naf'ta-laii; k§'- 
dSsh n&f'ta-li® [Bible]. 

keelson: keFsan^; k6Fson*. E., St.j & Wr. kil'san^ By Sheridan and 

Walker two forms were noted, keelson and kelson, and pronouno^ according to the 
varying orthography [A beam used to strengthen the frame of a ship], 

keel: kil^* keF [The “backbone” of a ship]. [kivi, kev*. 

keen, keep, keeve: Pronounced as one syllable: kin^, ken^; kipS kep^* 
Keewatin: ki-wd'tm^; ke-wa'tin® [A region of Canada]. [Bible]. 

Kehelathah: IdTu-Ie'tha^ or ki-hel'e-thd^; ke^'he-ia'tha® or ke-hSl'a-tha^ 
Kehoe: kio^; klo^ — one syllable [Ir. family name]. 

Keighley: Idfh'h^ or ki'h^; kethly^ or ke'ly^ [Eng. family name], 
Keightley: kit'h^; ket'ly^ [Ir. family name]. See Beauchamp. 

Keilah: ki-aile^; ke-Fla^ pBible]. 

Kekewich; kek'widh^; kSk'wich^ [Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp. 
Kekrops: ki^kreps^; ke'krbps^. Same as Cecrops. 

Kelaiah: kide'ya^ or ki-lai'e^; ke-la'ya^ or ke-li'e^ [Bible]. — Kellta: kel'i- 
te^or ki-loi'tai; kM'i“ta* or ke-li'ta* [Bible!. — Keinuel:kem^yu-eBorki-miu'eP; kSm'- 
yU-Sl* or ke-mh'SP [Bible]. — Kenan: ki'nen^; ke'nan* [Bible. Same as Cain an]. — 
Kenath: ^'nath^; ke'nath* [Bible]. — Kenaz: Id'nazi; ke'nSz* [Bible]. 

Kelt: kelt^; k^lt^. See Celt, 

Keltiberian; keltT-bfn-an^; kSltT-be'n-an* [One of the Kelt"i-b6'ri, a 
people of mixed blood tJiat dwelt in Spain]. 

Keltic: kelt'ik^; kfilt'ie®. See Celt. 

Kenelm: ken'elm^; kSn'Slm*; not ke-nelm'^ [Eng. saint]. 

Kenezite: ki'nez-ait^* ke'nSz-it® [Bible]. — Kenlte: Jd'nait^* ke'nit^ [Bi- 
ble], — Kenizzites: ki-niz'oitsi; ke-idz'its* [Bible. Same as Kenezites]. 


2: art, ftpe, fit, fare, fist, what, all; mS, git, pr§y, fim; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; g5, nit, or, w6n, 
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1: a = final; i 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Kathleen 

Khartum 


habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iu = feud; €hin; go; i) = sing; thin, this. 


Kennebec: ken^i-bek^; kSn'e-bSc^; not ken-a-bek'^; nor ken-i-bek'^ — ^the 

second e as in “valley,” not as in “eel” [River and county in Maine], 

Kenneth: ken'eAi^; kSn'Sth.^ [A masculine personal name], 

Kensington: ken'zuj-tun^; kSn'§ing-t6n2 [Fashionable district of London]. 
Keogh, K’Eogh, Keough: kioL kio^* — pronounced as one syllable [Ir. 

family name]. See Beauchamp. 

Keokuk: ki'o-kukL ke'o-khk^ [Coimty and city in la.], 
kepi: ke'pF; ke'pi- [A forage-cap]. 

kept: kept^* kSpt^^ — pronounce the t; only illiterate speakers say kep^ [Imp. 

and pp. of KEEP, to retain in one’s possession]. 

Ker: kori or kur^; kar^ or ker^ [Scot, family name]. 

Keras: ki'ras^; keTas^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]- [Bible]. 

Kerentfhappuch: ker"en-[or ki'Ten-]hap'uk^; k6r''Sn-[or keYSn-]hap'ii€2 
Kerguelen: kOT'gi-len^; ker'ge-lSn^ [Islands in Indian Ocean]. See next. 

Kergu^lensTr^marec : kar"ge'leh'-tre"ma'Yek' ^ ; k^r''geT6h'-trg"ma Y6e'2 

[Fr. navigator (1745-97)]. 

Kerioth: kl'n-eth^; keTi-bth^ [Bible].— Keros: IdTes^; ke'rbs^- [Bible]. 
Keswick: kez'ik^ or kez'wik^; kS§'ik2 or kSg'wik^ [Eng. town]. 

Ketab: la'tab^; ke'tab^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Keturah: ki-tuTdL* ke-tuTa^ fBible]. 

key: ki^; ke^. In this word ey is pronounced contrary to analogy. When- 
ever the stress falls on a syllable of which this diphthong xorms Dart, the diphthong 
Is always pronounced as in convey (ken-ve'^; eon-vg'2) ; grey (gre^; gr§2); obey (o-b^'^-; 
o-bg'2) . The pronunciation kay, which would to='day expose one to the accusation of 
dialectal enunciation, or of vidgarity, was standard till the close of the 17th cent., 
and the word was commonly rimed with day, play, say, etc. 

The dame, who long in vain had kept the key. 

Bold by desire explored the secret way. Dkydbn Sigismonda 1. 133 (1700) 

Keynes: kenz^; ken§2 [Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp. 

Kezia: ki-zoi'e^; ke-zFa^ [Bible]. — Keziah: ki-zcd'd^; ke-zi'a® [Bible 
(R. V.)]. — Keziz: kl'ziz^; ke''zlz2 [Bible]. 

khaki: kuTa^; ka'ki^; not ka-ki'^ nor kak'i^ [Woven goods of the color of 
dead grass], khakeej. ^ [the Sudan (18407-99)]. 

khalifa: kd'li-fa^; ka'li-fa^ [Abdallah Es Sayiol, Moham. false prophet in 
kban^: kdnh Standard, C., J57., & W,, or kanh L&M,; kan^ or k^n^. St. & 

TVr, keni [In Tatar countries, a sovereign ruler], 

khan^: kdnh Standard, C., E., & W., or kan^, I., M., & St] kan® or kSn®. 

Wr. keni [In India and Turkey, a caravansary], 

khanate: kan^et^; kS-n'at^ [A principality governed by a khan], 
khanjee, khanji: kdn'ji^; kan'je®. C. kan'jl^ [An Oriental innkeeper]. 
Khartum: kor-tum'^; kar-tum'® [Capital of Sudan]. Khartoum}. 


2: wQlf, do*. bd5k, b^t; full, rule, otire, but, bhrn; 611, b6y; go, ifem; ink; thin, this. 
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khedive: ke-div'^; kS-div'-, Standard, C., E., L, & St.; M. ki-div'^; W. ka- 

div'i; TTr. ka-di'va^ [The title of former rulers of Egj-pt]. 

Khiva: ki'va^; ki'va^ [Ivhanate and city in Russian Turkestan]. 
Khorasan, Khorassan: ko"ra-san'i; ko^ra-san'® [Per. province and des- 

[Moham. prayer and sermon]. 

khutbah: kutT)a^; kut^ba^ E. & M. kutT)d^; TFr. (khotbah) ket'bd^ 
klang: ki-aq'^; ki-ang'^, Standard; C. kyai]^; E. ki'aQ^; I. & W. ki-ag'^; M. 

kyaigi as a monosylli^le [1. [Chinese.] A river: used in compound names, 3. [Tibet.] 
A -wild ass]. 

Klangsl: ki-aq'si'i; ki-ang'si'^ [Chia. province], [Ger. protectorate], 

Kiaochow: ki-au''dliau'^; ki-ou^chou'^ [Chin, district and town: a former 
Kibrothhattaavah: kib"r 0 €h-[or -roth-jhe-teVva^; Idb''r6th-[or -roth-] 

ha-ta'a-va2 [Bible]. — Kibzaim: kib- 2 e''imi or kib'zi-im^; kib-za'im^ or Mb'za-im3 
[Bible]. — Kidron; IddTeni or kcd'dren^; kSd^rSn^ or ki'‘dr6n2 [Bible]. 

Kief, Kieff, Kiev: ki-ef'^; ki-Sf'^ [Rus. govt, and its capital]. 

Kiel: kil^; kel- [Prus. seaport and canal], 

Kielce: kyektse^; kySktsS^ [Government in Russian Poland]. 

Kilan: koi'ldn^; ki'ian- [Apocrypha (R. Y.)]. [cano]. 

Kilauea: klTau-e'a^; kiTou-e'a^ [Crater of Mauna Loa, Hawaiian vol- 
Kilimanjaro: kiPi-man-jdTo^; kil"i-man-ja'ro^ [Afr. mountain]. 

kiln: kil^ or kiln^; kil^ or kiln^. M. & W. note kiln^ as alternative, a pro- 
nunciation frequently heard in southeastern England, where lime*kilns were formerly 
abundant [An oven or furnace, as for calcining limestone]. 

kilo: kil'o-^; MIV^ [Derived from the Gr. x^Xtot (chilioi), one thousand: 

used as a combining form in scientific terminology, as kilogram, kilometer, kilowsLtt, 

[loose robe], 

kimono: ki-mo'no^ or {Jap.) kim'o-no^; ki-mo'no^ or {Jap.) klm'o-no^ [A 
kin: kin^; kln^. See I [Relation by birth or marriage], 
kinsesthesia. Same as kinesthesia. 

Kinah: kai'na^; ki'na^ [Bible]. 

kind : koind^ ; klnd^. The pronunciation noted by Sheridan (1780) , W alker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Knowles (1S35), in which effort 
was made to soften the sound of diphthongal oii, P, by the introduction of an e or y 
sound before it, was condemned bv Nares — “iCyind for kind is a monster of pro- 
nunciation heard only on our stage” (“Elements of Orthoepy,” p. 28 [1784]). See 

CARD, GARDEN. 

kindergarten [Ger.]: kin'd8r-gdr"tn^; MnMer-gar'tn^; not kin'tar-gdr''- 
denb as some imobserving persons choose to call it [A school for little children], 

kine: koin^; kin^ [Archaic or poetical plural of cow]. 

kinemacolor: kinVmd-kur'er^; kln'e-ma-coPor^ — ^the e as in “valley,” 
not as in “eei” [A method for producing motion pictures in their original colors]. 

kinematic: km''i-mat'ik^, Standard, C., W., & Wr., or kcd-m-mat'ik^, E., 

I., & M.-, kin'^e-mayie2 or kI-ne-mS.t'i€*. St. kin'e-mat^iki [Pert, to the motion of 
bodies]. 


iirt, Spe, fit, fare, fast, what, ftU; m6, git, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=S; i=g; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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1; a = final; l = habit; cdsle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; chin; go; r) = Oiin, this. 


Cinematograph : kinVinat'o-graf ^ ; kin^e-mat'o-graf - [Same as cinemato- 

graph]. 

kinesi-: la-nfsi-^; ki-ne'si-- [Derived from the Gr. KLvrja-is {kinesis), move- 

ment: used as a combining form in scientific terminology]. See below. 

kinesiatric: ki-ni"si-at'rik^; ki-ne'^si-tLt'rie^^ Standard, C., & W . ; E. kai-ne- 

si-at'rik^; J. kai-ni''si-at'rik^; M, koi-m-si-at'riki; St. kin-i'si-at'riki [Pert, to kinesi- 
thcrapy]. 

kinesipathic: ki-m"si-pafh'iki; ki-ne''si-pS.th'i€ 2 , Standard & C.; E. kai- 

uo-si-path'ik^; I. & M. kai-ni^si-pafh'iki; Wr. koihi-si-Dafh'iki [Pert, to kinesi- 
therapy], 

klnesitherapy: ki-ni"si-fher'a-pi^; ld-ne"si-thSrVpy^, Standard, C., & If.; 

E. kai-ne-si-ther'a-pii; I. kai-ni"si-fher'a-pi‘; AT. kai-ni-si-£her''a-pi; St. kinT-si-ther'- 
a-ni^ [The treating of disease by mo\dng the muscles]. [movement]. 

kinesthesia: kin"es-fhi'si-e^; kin"Ss-the'si-a^ [Perception of muscular 

kinetic: ki-net'ik^; ki-ngt'ic- [Producing motion]. 

kinetoscope: ki-net'o-skop^; ki-nSt'o-scop^, Standard', C. & W. ki-ni'to“ 
skopi; E., I., AT., & Wr. koi-ni'to-skopi. The first is recommended by 11 members of 
the Standard Dictionary’s Advisory Committee on Disputed Pronunciations; th* 
second, by four; the third, by seven [A device for presenting motion pictures]. 

Kings: kii3z^; king§- [Am. county^ or Canadian district^name]. 

kinic: kin'ik^; kin'ic^ E,, L, & TFr. koi'nik^ [Pert, to quinin]. 

kino: ki'no^, Standard & M., or koi'no^ E., L, St.. & Wr.] ki'no^ or ki'no^. 

C. & TF. ki'no^ [A vegetable gum used in medicine ana the arts]. 

kiosk: ki-esk'^j kl-Ssk'^ [A small pavilion or ornamental summer-house]. 

Kir: kur^ or kir^; kir^ or klr^ [Bible]. 

Kirghiz: kir-glz'^; kir-giz^^ Turkish people of the Volga region]. 

Kirama : kur'a-ma^; kir^a-ma^ [Apocr3rpha (R. V.)]. — Kirsharaseth : kur'^® 

har'o-sefh^ or <»ha-re'se€hi; klP'-har'a-seth® or "ha-ra'sSth^ [Bible]. — Kir*hareseth; 
kur"*=hD-rPse€hi; kir''*»ha-re's6th2 [Bible. Same as Kie*haraseth]. — Kir-haresh: 
kuP'«=he’'re^i; ldr^*"ha,'rSsh 2 [B’ble]. — Kir-heres: kuT'''»'hi^resi; kIr^«=he'rSs 2 [Bible].— 
Kiilath; Mr'i-athi; klr'i-S,th2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — BHiriathaim: kir"i-e-€he'imi; klt'l- 
a-tha'im2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Kiriath-arim: kir^i-ath.»e'nmi; kir"i-2-th»«a'rim2 [Bible 
(R. V.)]. — ^Kir^th-baal: kir"i-atli«=be'aP; kiPfi-S,th»>ba'al2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Kiriath* 
huzotn: kir'''i-afh*‘hiu^zo€hi; Mi^i-S,th-hu'z6th2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Kir^thiarius: kdi^- 
i-ath'^i-e'n-usi; kIi^i-S,th"i-a'ri-us2 [Apocrypha]. — Khiath-jearim: kir"i-a€h»'jl'e-rim^; 
k2r'l-^th-je'a-rim2 [Bible (R. V.)].— I^oth: kir'i-ethi or -6€hi; klr'i-btha or -oth* 
[Bible]. — Kirjath: kur'jafhi or mr'jathi; klr'i^th^ orklr'jS,th2 [Bible. Same as Kiri- 
ath] . — Kiriathaim : kiir^j a-€heTmi or kir^j e-thaTm’^ ; klr"j a-tha'im^ or klr"j a-tha'im* 
[Bible].~]^jath-arba: kur"ja£h»«ar'bai or kir''jafh'*arhei; kir^j&th-ar'ba^ or kii^- 
jath-arha^ [Biblej.— Kiijathsarim; kird'jath-g'nmi or kir"ja€h-e'nmi; klr"jS,th«a'- 
rim2 or ldfr"jS,thsa'rim2 [Bible]. — Kirjath-baal: kurP'[or kir"]ja£h»'be‘'eP; ldr"[or Idrq- 
jSth-ba'aP [Biblel.—Kirjathshuzoth: kur"[or kir^ja£h»hiu"z 0 thi or -zothi; kIr"[or 
k3Lr"]jath*hu'z5th2 or -zotha [Bible].— Kirjath-jearim; k5T’'[or kir"]jath-jFa-rimi or 
**ji-e'rimi; kIr"[or kirqjS-th-ie'a-rim^ or •‘je-a'rtm^ [Bible]. — Kirjath-sannah: kui^[or 
krrqja£h’»san'ai; kir"[w Hr^]jith*s^n'§,2 [Bible]. — ^Kirjath-sepher: kur^[or kir'qjam* 
siTeri; kir'''[or HP']jS,th*sS'fer2 [Bible]. 

Kirkcudbright: kar-kuT>rI^; Hr-eu'bri^ [Scot, county and town]. 


S: wplf, dQ; bdbk, boot; full, ri|le, cftre, but, bhm; oil, b6y; go, tern; ipk; thin, this. 
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Kish: kisli^; kish- [Bible]. — Kishi: ki^'ai^; klshi^ [Bible], — Kishion: 
kisb'i-en’; Idsh^i-bn^ [Bible]. — Kishon: kisVani; Msh'on* [Bible. Same as Kish- 
ion]. — Kisen: kis'en^; kis'ons [Bible], 

kitchen: kidh'en^; kIch'Sn®; not kidh'rib kidb'iii^. 
kite: koit^; kit^ [A falconoid bird], 

Klthlish: kifh'li^i; klth'lish^ [Bible], — Kitron: kit'ran^: klt'ron* [Bi- 
ble]. — Kittim: kit'imi; klt'im^ [Bible], 


Kissingen: kis'iQ-en^; kfe'mg-Sn^ [Bavarian town]. 

kistvaen: kistVoin^; klst'vm® [A dolmen^like chamber]. 

kit: * kit^; [A set of tools or other appliances]. j 

Klamath: kla'mat^; kla'mat^ [1. Am.^Ind. tribe. A river and county in 

Kl^ber: kle^bar'^; kle'T^er'^ [Fr. general (1753-1800)]. 

Kluek (von): klQk^; klyk^ [Ger. general (1846-1916)]. 

knack, knacker, knapsack. In these words and their relatives the k is 
silent: nak^, nSk^; nak^erS nSik'er^; nap'sak^b n&p'sS.k'^^. g^e K. 


knave, knavery, knavish. In these words the k is silent : nev^, nav^; nev'- 

ar-i^ nav'er-y*; nev'is'hi', nav'ish*. See K. 

knead: nid^; ned® — ^the k is silent. See K [To mix, as dough], 
knehelite: neb'el-cdtb* nSb'^^l-it®, Standard^ C., & E, ; 1. ni'bel-oitb* M. neb- 

a-lait^; W. ne'bal-oit^; Wr. ni'bsl-aitk See K [A variously colored mineral], 
knee, kneel. In these words and their relatives the k is silent: niS ne^; 

nilb neP. See K. ^ [announce a death], 

knell: neP; nSl^^ — the k is silent [An evil omen, as the tolling of a beU to 
Knickerbocker: nik^ar-bek'^er^; nlk'er-bSk^'er-, initial k silent. See K [A 

descendant of the Dutch who settled New Netherlands], 


knife: noif^jnlf^ — ^the A: is silent. See K [An implement of cutting]. Plural 
knives: noivzi; nivgs. 


knight, knighthood, knightly. In these words and their relatives the k 
is silent; naitb nit-; nait'^hudb nltTind^; nait'lii, nit'ly*. See K. 

knit, knitting, knob, knock, knoll. In these words and their relatives 

the k is silent: nit^ nit2; nit'ig^ nit'ing®; neb^, nbb^; nek^, nSk®; noU, noP. See K. 
knob: neb^; nbb^. See K. [champ. 

Knollys: nolz^; nolg^ — the k is silent [Eng. family name]. See Beau- 
knot: net^; n6t^ — the k is silent. See K. 

knout: naut^; nout^ — the k is silent. C. prefers nut^, which M. & W. 

give as alternative [Fr., the Rus. knutH, or official form of whip or scourge]. 

know: no^; no^ — the k is silent [To perceive, apprehend, understand, or 

be acquainted with]. See knowledge. 

knowledge: nol'ejb* n6F^^^* — ^the k is silent, and the shortening of the o 

is phonetically normal. The pronunciation no'lej^, still occasionally heard, is an at- 
tempted refinement based on the pronunciation of know, of comparatively recent 
introduction, and fathered by Johnson (1755), and supported by Buchanan (1757), 
Fenning (1760), Johnston (1764), Ash. (1775), Bailey (1775), Perry (1777), and 


Irt, ftpe, f&t, f§re, fist, wh^-t, f|,ll; m6, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; I- e; I-S; go, nSt, 6r, %Y6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Kish 

Krakau 


1: a = final; i =* habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iii = fewd; (fhin; go; o = sing; thin, Uiis. 


Knowles (lS3o). The effort to correct this was initiated by Kenrick (1773), who 
was upheld by Barclay (1774), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Elphinston (1786), 
Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), 
Webster (1S28), Jameson (iS3o), Smart (1840), Wright (1855), Worcester (1859), 
and all the modern dictionaries [Practical understanding and slall in anything]. 

Knoxvilie: neksVilS* n5ks'vil® — the k is silent. See K [City in Tennessee), 
knuckle: nuk'P; nuk'l^ — the k is silent. SeeK [One of the finger ^ joints]. 
Knutsford: nuts'ferd^; nutsTord^ — the k is silent. See K [Eng. town]. 
Kohath: koliafh^; ko'hS,th- [Bible]. — Kohathites: koliath-aits^; ko'- 

hS,th-its2 [Bible]. — Kolaiah: ko-le'yn^ or ko-lai'd^; ko-laVa- or ko-li'a^ [Bible]. 


Kdln: kuln^; kuln^. Same as Cologne. 

Konse: k6'ni‘; ko'ne^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. (itts-isoS)]. 

Kdnig: ku'nin^; kfi'niH^ [Ger. inventor; first applied steam to the printings 
Kdnigsberg: ku'niHS-berH^; ku'nlHs-bSrn^ [Prus. govt, and city], 
koomiss, koumiss» koumys. Same as kumiss. j 

Kootenai: ku'ti-ne^; koo'te-na^ [Canadian district and river; county in 
kopje: kop'ib* kbp'i^ [So.^Afr., a small hill]. 

Korah: ko'ra^; ko'ra^ [Bible]. — Korahite: ko'ra-ait^; ko'ra-it^ [Bible], 

Koran: ko-rdn'h Standard, M., & W., or ko'ran^, C. & Wr . ; ko-ran'^ or ko'- 
ran2. E. ko-ren'i; j. & st. ko'ran^ [The sacred book of the Mohammedans], 


Korathites: ko'rafh-odts^; koTath-Its^ [Bible]. Sudan] 

Kordofan: ker"do-fan'S* k6r"do-fan'2; Anglicized ker "do-fan'^ [Country 
Kore: ko'n^; ko're^ [Bible; Gr. goddess]. 

Korea: ko-riV; eo-reV [Same as Chosen]. 

Korhites: ker'hcdtsS’ kbr'hits^ [Bible]. 

Kosciusko: kesVus'ko^* kfisT-iis'ko^ [Polish patriot (1746-1817)]. 

Kossuth: kes'ufh^ or {Hung,) ke^'ut^; kbs'yth* or {Hung,) k5sh'ut* 
[Hungarian patriot (1802-94)]. 

Koszta: ko^Ta^; kSshTa^ [Am. citizen of Hung, birth whose detention by 

Aastria (1853) 1^ to diplomatic controversy]. 


kotow [Chin.]: ko-tau'b* ko-tow'^, Standard, M., & Wr.] C., E., & W, kS- 

tau'i; I. (kowtow) kau-tau'i [To bow in obeisance, touching the ground with the 
forehead]. ^ 2 . Itug_ explorer (1787-1846)1. 

Kotzebue (von): ket'sa-bti^; kdt'se-bu^ [1. Ger. dramatist (1761-1819). 
Koutouzof: ku'Tu-zov'S* ku'Tu-zov'^’ [Rus. general (1745-1813)]. 

Koweit: koVait'^ or koVet'^; ko^wit'* or ko'Vet'^. Standard ko%e-it'^ 
[Seaport on Persian Gulf], 

Koz: kez^; kbz^ [Bible]. 

kraal: kr^b Standard, E., I., M.,& W., or kreP, C. & St. (perhaps after the 

spelling crawl, used by Sir Joseph Banks in bis “Journal,” 441 [1771]) ; krfiP or kr^Js. 
Wr. kre'aU [Am African native village or group of huts], 

Krakau [Ger.], Krakow D?ol.]: kra'kau^; kra'kow® [Same as Cracow]. 


2: w^Lf, dp; bd?>k, M®t; full, rple, cQre, bftt, bUm; 611, b6y; go, feem; ipik; thin, thia. 
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KTaken 

Lacedemonians 

1; artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rflle; bot, bum; 
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kraken: krd'ken^, Standardy C., M., & W.j or kre'ken^, E. & L; kra'kSn® or 

krii'ken^. St, & IFr. kre^kbni [A fabulous sea-monsterj. 

kreutzer: kreit^ssr^; lo’Oit'scT- [Austr. and Ger. coin], 
krone: kro'na^; kro'ne-. E. kro'iia^; I. kro'ne^ [Scand. or Austr. coin]. 
Kronos: kren'es^; la:5n'5s- [In Or. myth, the ruler of heaven and earth]. 
Krupp: krupi; kryp^j Anglicized krup^ [Ger. gun=maker (1812-87)]. 
Kshatriya: k^xjt'n-ye^; kshht'ri-ya^, Standard] C. & E. ksliat'ri-ya^; I. 

kslaa-tri'a^; fl/. kshat'n-yai; Tl'. ksliat^ri-ya^; Wr. shat^n-yai [Hindu military caste]. 

Kubelik: ku'be-likS* ku'bd-lik^ [Boh. violinist]. 

Kuklux: kiu'kluks"^ ; ku'kluks"^ C. & M. kiu'kluks^; TF, kiu'kluks"i; Tfr. 

kfi'kluks^ [Am. secret society]. 

Kulon: kiu'len^j ku'lon^ [Bible]. 

kuitur [Ger.]: kul-tur'^; kul-tur'- [National efficiency]. — kulturkampf 

[Ger.]: kui-tur'kdmpfi; kvl-tur'kampf^ [Culttire»=war]. 

kumiss» kumys, kumyss: ku'mis^; kii'mis^ [Fermented mare’s milk]. 

kUmmel [Ger.]: kiim'eB; kiim'Sl- [A liqueur flavored with aniseed, cara- 
way, or cumin]. 

kumquat: kumTvwet^; kiimlcwat^, Standard, C,, M., &W.]E. kum'kwat^; 

J. kum-kwdt'i [Chin, or Jap. tree]. 

Kurdistan: kur'^di-stdn'^; kur'^di-stan'^ [Region in Turkey and Persia]. 
Kuril, Kurile; ku^ril^; ku'ril^ [Jap. islands, the Chishima]. 

Kuroki; ku-ro'kib’ ky-roTd^ [Jap. general (1844-1923)]. [ 25 ?)]. 

Kuropatkin: ku''ro-pdt'km^; ku"ro-pat'kin^ [Rus. general (1848-1921 or 
Kushaiah: kiu-^e'yd^ or kiu-^cd'e^; kti-sha'ya^ or ku-shi'a^ [Bible], 
kussier: kus'i-ar^; ktis'i-er^, Startdard &W.;C,&E. ku^si-ur^; J. kus'i-ur^ 

[Turk, musical instrument]. 

Kutusof: ku-tu'zof^; k\i-tu'§5f^ [Rus. field^marshal (1745-1813)]. 
kvass: kvas^; kvds^, Standard & C.; M, kvas^; TF. kvas^ [Rus. rye^bcer]. 

kyanize: kai'en-oiz^; ky'an-iz^ [To treat with mercuric chlorid, as wood, 
to prevent decay], kyaniset. 

kyanol: kai'a-noF, Standard & TF., or koi'd-noF, C., E., L, Jf ., & TFr.; ky'- 

a-noP or ky'a-noP [A coal-*tax product]. 

kyestein: ki-es'ti-in^; ky-es'te-in^ [A whitish substance found in wine]. 
Kyoto: kyo'to^; kyo'to^ [Jap. city and ken]. 

Kyrie; kir'i-F: k^'i-e^^ Standard] C. kir'i-e^; E, & I. kcd'n-F; M. koi'ri^; 

St. & W. kiru-T: TTr. kir'i-a. Dr. Murray notes Idr'i-ii as alternative. In Eng. the y 
in the word is given the diphthongal ai sound. See Kybie eleison. 

Kyrie eleison: kir'i-i i-lai'san^, Standard, or ki'n-e e-le'i-sen^, M.] kir'i-e 

e-lI''son2 or k^'ri-§ S-l§'i-s6n2. C. kir'i-e e-leT-sen^; J. koi'ri-I I-lai-'suni; St. kir'i-i e-lgd- 
sen^; W. kix'i-i i-loi^seni; Wr. kir'i-e i-li'i-seni [Gr. Ku'pte k\e7)<rov, “Lord, have 
mercy”]. 

Kyrie; kurF; kyrP] not klrF [Eng. philanthropist (1637-1724)]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, whqtt, gU; niS, gSt, pr$y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=§; go, n6t, dr, w6n. 



543 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED L^cedemoSans 

1: a = final; i = hiabit; aisle; a« = out; eil; iii = fewd; go; 5 = hing; fhin, this. 


L 


1 : el^; In English this letter indicates its own sound — one of the most 

uniform and changeless of the sounds in the language, easily prolonged so as to con- 
stitute a syllable. It combines freely with other sounds (as, late, lever, live, love, 
etc.), and altho silent, when used in a certain number of words in combination T^ith 
a, it strengthens the a (as, alnu, balm, calm, balk, calk, walk, etc.). Formerly silent 
in holm, it is now indicated as pronounced by modern lexicographers, yet in folk it still 
remains silent. When spoken its sound is made by raising the tongue to the gum of 
the upper teeth or palate and permitting the breath or speech=current to pass over the 
edge of the tongue while holding the lips open and causing the vocal cords to vibrate. 

This letter has no irregularity, except that of being suppressed in the sound of some 
words, as in almond, calf, calie, chaldron, falcon, folk, fulfil, halser, half, halve, malmsey, 
salmon, salre (not in to salve), solder, talbot (a hound); also m the three kindred words 
could, should, and would; and between a and k in terminations, as balk, calk, chalk, stalk, 
talk, walk. L is silent also between a and m in terminations: ex. alms, balm, calm, valm, 
psalm. Qualm, shalm (written also shawm). ... In palmistry and psalmist, though 
derived from words in the above lists, the I is usually pronounced. 

Nahes Elements of Orthoepy pp. 111-112. [1784.] 

Laabim: leVbim^; la'a-bfm^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Laada: le'e-da^; la'a-da^ 
[Douai Bible]. — Laadah: le's-ddi; la^’a-d^s [Bible]. — Laadan: le'a-dani; la'a-d§.n® 
[Bible]. 


laager: la'gar^; la'ger^ [Dutch defensive enclosure formed as by wagons]. 

Laban: ie'banb* la'ban^ [Bible]. — ^Labana: labVne^; lab'a-na^ [Apocry- 

pha]. — JLabanath: lab'e-nathi; lab'a-nath^ [Douai Bible], 

La Bass^e: la bd"se'i; la ba"se'2 [Fr. town, scene of severe fighting in Euro- 

pean war]. ^ change; unstable], 

labile: lab il^j Id^bfiP, Standard^ C., E., & TFr.j M. & W. le^bil^ [Disposed 

labor: le'ber^; la'bQr^ — the pronunciation of this word as indicated by 

modern dictionaries has degenerated to le'beri. See laborer. 

laboratory: lab'o-r^toYP; lab'o-ra-toYy^; frequently mispronounced 

lab i-d-to-rii and la-bor e-tn^ [A place, as a room, for scientific experiments], 

laborer: le'ber-er^; la^bor-er^ — ^the modem practise of slurring the penult 

by the educated is largely responsible for its obliteration by the careless]. 

Laboueb^re: la"bu"^ar'i; la'I^u'^^her'^ [Eng. family name of Fr. origin]. 
Laboulaye: la'a)u"le'i; la'"bu"la'2 [Fr. jurist (1811-83)]. 

La Bruydre (de): de la bru"yar'S de la brii'^j^^r'^ [Fr. writer (1645-96)]. 
labyrinthine: lab'h-rin^thmi; mb"y-rln'thin2. 7. & M. lab'i-rinth'ainb 
lac: lakb* liic^ [A resinous substance]. 

Laccadive: lak's-doiv^* liic'a-div^ [Group of Br. islands in Arabian Sea] 
Laccunus: la-kiu'nusb* M-eu'nfis® [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 
lace: les^; lag^ [An openwork net-like fabric]. 

Lacedaemon: lash-di'man^,* lS/ 5 ''e-de'mon^ [Gr. demigod, son of Zeus, or a 

state named for him]. 

Lacedemonians; las^h-di-mo^ni-anz^; lagVde-mo^ni -ang^ [Apocrypha]. 

2: wolf, dft; bdbk, boot; fuOl, rule, cure, but, bdrn; 6il, bdy; go, ^em; ink; thin, this 
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Lamoricl^re 

1". arti»tio, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prSy; hit, police; obey, g5; not, or; full, rule; but, bum; 
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Lachesis: lak'i-sis^; [la Gr. myth, that one of the three Fates who 

spun the thread of life]. 

Laehlas: la-koi'es^; la-ci'as- [Douai Bible], 

Lachlue: la'^^hin'- [Canadian town or rapids in St. Lawrence], 

The name Lacfdne was given to the site in lbG9, in derision of early explorers who, 
hoping to reach China by the way of the St. Lawrence, four months later returned to 
their companions at ^lontreal after reaching this point. 

Lachish: le'kish^; la'-elsh- [Bible], 

lachrymal, lachrymary, lachrymose. See lackimal, lacrimary, etc, 
lackadaisical: lak"8-de'zi-kaP; 13.k''a-da'§i-eal- [Affectedly sentimental], 
laconism: lak'o-nizm^; lac'o-nfgm-. Webster (1828) la' con-ism^ which he 

may have derived from the practise of the earlier lexicographers, B^ey (1732), 
Johnson U755), Fanning (1760), Ash (1775), and others, of indicating the stress 
of a syllable on the vowel instead of on the adjacent consonant which it attracts. 
Thus la'conism as noted should be read lac'oni&m [A brief pointed phrase]. 

lacrimal: lak'ri-maB; lac'ri-mal^ [Pert, to tears]. — ^lacrimary: lak'n- 

me-rii; lac'ri-ma-rys.— lacrimose: lak'n-mosi; ia.c^ri-moss, Wr. lak-n-mos'i [Given 
to shedding tears]. lacrymoseL 

lacrosse: la-kres'^; ia-crds'^ [Canadian national game], 
lactometer: lak-temh-tar^; lltc-tbm'e-ter^; Twt lakHo-mi'tar^ [An instru- 
ment for testing milk]. [in pits]. 

lacunose: la-kiu'nos^ or lak'yu-nos^; la-c^'nos^ or 12;c'yTj-nos2 [Abounding 
Lacunus: la-kiu'nus^; la-«u'n1is^ [Apocrypha], 

lacustrine: la-kus'trm^; la-ciis'trin^, Standard, M., SL, W., & TTr.; C. li- 
ktrs'trin^; E. le-kus^trin^; I. la-kus'train>- [Pert, to a lake]. 

Ladan: le'dan^; la'dan^ [Apocr 3 rpha]. 

ladanum: ladVnum^; IM'a-ntim® [A gum resin defined in Cotgrave's 

“Bundle of Words” (1611) as, “Lcwiane, the sweet Gumme Ladanum”]. Compare 

nATJDANUM. 

Ladrones: la-dronz'^ or (Sp.) la-dro'nes^j.la-drons'^or (Sp.) la-dro'nes^ [Ar- 
chipelago in the Western Pacific Ocean]. 

Lael: le^eF: la^SF [Bible], [acter in Shakespeare’s Hamlet], 

Laertes: le-ur'tiz^; la-er'teg^ [l. In Gr. myth, father of XJlysses. A char- 
Lafayette (de): da la'^faVet'^; de la^fa^ySt'^. In the United States more 

frequently heard Id'^fa^'et'^" or Id^fe-yet'i [Fr. marquis and soldier (1757-1834)j 

La FSre: la far^; la f^r^ [Fr. town], 

Laffitte, Lafitte: la'^fit'^; la'^fit'^ [Fr. family name]. 

Lafourche: la"'fur^'^; la^fiir^h'^ [Outlet of Mississippi; town in La.]. 

Lagado: la-ga'do^; la-ga'do^; not la-ge'do^, W. [A city in Swift’s “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels”! 

Lagos: la'gos^; la'gos®; but more freq^uently heard le'ges^ in English-speak- 
ing countries [Province and spt. in Brit. W. Air.]. 

La Oualra, La Guayra: la gwai'ra^; la gwi'ra^ [Venez. seaport]. 


2: Srt, ape, fit, fare, fast, what, all; m6, gSt, prfy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=6; I==§; g5, n6t, 6r, w6n, 



545 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED Lamoricidre 

1: a = final; i — habit; aisle; au = out', ell; iii = fewd; dliin; go; g = sing', thin, Cbiis. 

Lahad: le'had^* [Bible]. — ^Lahairoi: la-hcd'rei^ or le-he'rei^; la- 

hi'roi^ or la-ha'rbis [Bible]. — Lahela: le'hi-lo^ la'he-la^ [Douai Bible]. — Lahmam: 
la'mam^; la^mS,ni2 [Bible].— Lahmas: la'masM la^mSs^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Lahmi: Id'- 
maii; la-'ml^ [Bible]. 

laic: le'ikb* la'ic^ [Pert, to the laity or people]. 

laid: led^; lad^; not ioid^ nor leid^ as frequently heard in England. 

lair: lar^; Idr^ [The resting-place of a wild animal]. 

laird: lard^* lird^ [Scot., a lord; frequently a landlord], 

Lais: le'is^; la'is^ [Two Gr. courtezans]. 

Laisa: le'i-se^; la'i-sa^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Laish: le'i^^; la'ish^ [Bible]. — 
Laishah: la-ai'slid^; la-i'sha^ [Bible (R. V.)j. 
laissezi^faire [Fr.]: las"se'-far'i; las^se'-fir'^ [Let alone]. 
laissez«:passer [Fr.]: las"’se''-pa''se'^; Ms"se"-pa"se'2 [A permit allowing the 

holder to pass: lit., “let pass’"’]. [Bible]. 

Lakkum: lak'um^; lak'iim^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — ^Lakum: le'kum^; la'ktim® 
Lalla Bookh: Id'la ruk^; la 'la robk^ [Poem by Moore], 
lalo {n.)i Id'lo^; la'io^. C. le'lo^ [Dried leaves of the baobab-tree], 
lama: Id'me^; la'ma® [Buddhist monk], 

Lamartine: la"mar"tm'^; la''m^"tin'2 [Ft, poet (1790-1869)]. 

lamasery: la'ma-ser"i^; la'ma-sSr''^-^, Standard] ' C. Id'me-se-ri^; I. la-ma- 
sfir-i^; M. la-md^sa-rii; TF. Id'ma-ser-ii [Buddhist monastery or convent], 
lamb: lam^: IS-m^ — ^the h is silent altho it appeared in the original. See 

CLi-MB and compare crumb [A young sheep]. [92)]. 

Lamballe (de) : de lan"bdl'^; de lah"bal'2 [Victim of Fr. Revolution (1749- 

Lambert: lam'bertb* lam'bert^ [A masculine personal name], D. Lam- 
bert: Idm'berti; lam'bSrt^; F, Lambert: lan"ber'i; lan"bSr'2; G. Lambert: 1dm'- 
bert’; lam^ofirt^; It. Lamberto: lom-ber'toi; lam-bSr'to^; L. Lambertus: lam-bur'- 
ttrs^’ 12,m-b§r'tiis2. 

lambrequin: lam'bri-kin^; Ito'bre-kin^. E., I,, & "PFr. lam 'bur-kin^ [A 
hanging of cloth, leather, etc., as for a mantelpiece, window, or doorway], 

Lamech: le'mek^; la'mSe® [Bible]. 

lamellar: lam'e-ler^; lam'S-lar^, Standard^ C., & W. (1828-1908); E., Af., 

& W. (1909) le-mel'ari; I. & St, la-mel'lnri; TFr. larn'e-lar^. The first indicates Amer- 
ican usage; the second usage in England; Scottish lexicographers place stronger stress 
on the final syllable [Composed of thin layers or plates]. 

lamellose: lam'e-los^; lAm'S-los®, Standard & C,] E. & I, l8-mel'l5s^; M. 

la-mel'esi; TF. lam's-los^; Wr. Iam-a-l6s'i [Having the form of a thin plate or scale]. 

lament: Is-ment'^; la-mSnt'^ [To feel or express sorrow for], 
lamentable: lam'en-ta-bP; Ito'^n-ta-bP; frequently mispronounced la- 

men'ta-bB, by influence of the pronunciation of the verb or noun. Compare lament. 
Lamia: le'mi-a^; la'mi-a^ [In classic myth, a vampire], 
lammergeier: lam'8r-gai"ar^; la.m'er-gi^'er^ [The bearded vulture]. 
Lamorici^re: ld''mo"ri"syar'^; la"mo*'rr 9 y^r '2 [Fr, general (1806-65)]. 

2: wplf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rqle, cure, but, bfiim; 6il, bdy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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La Rochefoucauld 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rUle; but, burn; 


Lamotte: la"m5t'2 [1, Fr. poet and dramatist (1G72-1731). 2. 

Fr countess (1756-91)1. 

Lamuel: la-miu'ei^; la>mu'SP [Douai Bible]. 

Lamus: le^mns^; la'mils- [In Gr. myth, the son of Poseidon], 

Lancaster: laq'kQS-tar^ Mn'-eas-ter^ [Eng. and Am. geographical name], 
lance: lans^; lang^ [A spear^headed shaft]. 

Lancelot: lan'si-lot^; lan'§e-15t“ [1. A masculine personal name. 3. In 

Arthurian legend, the bravest of the Knights of the Rouncf Table]. F. lah.s"lo'i ; lah?''- 
lo'2; It. xAncilotto: Idn^ehl-letTo^; lan^chi-lStTo”; Pg, Lancelote: ldh"se-16'te^ ; 
lah"Qe-16'te“. 

lanceolate: lan'si-o-let^; ia,n'Qe-o4at-, Standard. C., W., & Wr.; E, lans'u- 
let^; 1, & SL ian'si-oi-ieti; M, lan^si-o-lit^ [Shaped like the head of a lance], 
land: land^; Ihnd-. See A. When this word is used in combination, as in 

landlady, landlord, landmark, landscape, there is a tendency to suppress the d of the 
first word, which should be cheeked. See landlord When used as a suffix, as in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, New Zealand, the a is usually unstressed. See page xxviii, 
section 13, 

landau: lan'do^; IS-n'da^, Standard, C., M., & IF.; E., J., & TFr. lan-de';^; 

St. lan-do'k The earlier lexicographers were divided on the position of the stress in 
this word. Ash (1775), Jones (l7dS), Perry (1305^, Walker (1S06), Jameson (1S27'I, 
and Knowles (1835) stres.sod the ultima; but Webster (1S2S), Smart (1840), Craig 
(1849), and Wright (1655) stressed the first syllable [A type of two«>seated carriage]. 

landlady: land'le'^di^; land'la'^dy^; lan'le"dih See landlord. 
landler [Ger.]: lend'ler^j ISnd'ler^ [A country dance or the tune for it]. 

landlord: land'lerd''^; landlord"^ — ^pronounce both d’s. Altho Nares 
(17s i) noted that “D, between two other consonants, is not heard in common speak- 
ing,” the letter was indicated to be sounded by his contemporaries, but usage has 
paid so little hoed to this that Professor Lounsbury remarked, ‘Tn ordinary speech 
It is often hoard so faintly that it can hardly be said to be heard at all” (“The Stand- 
ard of Pronunciation in English,” .p. 184 [h., ’04]) [An owner oi land or of a tenement], 

landsman:* landz'man^; landg'man^; not lanz'man. See land. [parfiament], 
Landsthing [Dan.]: Idns'tig"^; lans'tfng''^ [The upper house of the Danish 
lands turm [Ger.]: lant'^turm^^j lant'shturni''^ [Troops for home defense], 
landwehr [Ger.]: lant'var^^; lant'v^r"^. E. & M. Idnd'var^; Wr. lantVar^ 

[An emergency militia of Germany, Austria, or Switzerland]. 

lane: len^; lan^; not lain^ as sometimes heard in London. See A. 
Langbam: laij'em^; l^ng'am^^ — the h is silent [Eng. Benedictine (1310-76), 

Archbishop of Canterbury and Chancellor of England]. 

Langres: lah'gra^; iM'gre [Fr. town]. 

langsyne: laq'^soin'^; IS-ng^s^hi'^, E. lari'scun^ [Sc., “long since”], 
language: laij'gwij^: landwag^ — this modem pronunciation is the result 

of careless enunciation. ” The penultimate a, formerly pronounced (e^; a^), is now 
weakened so that it approximates to a in “senate” (sen'iti) , which is identical with i 
in “habit” (hab'iti). It is to be hoped that careful speakers will revert to lag'- 
gweji, which is to be preferred to the careless pronunciation of the day. 

languet: laq'get^; IS-n'gSt^ Standard, C., & I.; E. lag-get'^; M. laq'gwit^; 

W. laq'gwefcM Wr. laa'git^ [A little tongue or something resembling it]. 


Z: art, ape, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, alb nie, get, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i~e; !=§; go, n6t, dr, wdn, 
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Lamotte 
La Rochefoucauld 


final; I = liabit; aisle; all = out', eil; iu = feud; dhin; go; rj = sing', fhin, this. 


languid: lai 3 'gwid^; iSn'gwid^. — languish: ISn'gwish^. 

languor: laij'gar^ or lai^'gwar^; Mn'gor^ or Mn'gwor-. The first is indicated 

by Standard, C., M., & TF.; the second by E., I., SL, & Wr. [Weariness of body or de- 
pression of mindl. 

Lanier: la-nir'^; la-ner'^ [Am. family name]. 

lansquenet: lans'ki-netS' IS^ns'ke-nSt- [1. A foot=soldier. 2. A card^game]. 
Laocodn: le-ek'o-on^* la-he'o-dn^ [In Gr. m 5 rthj a Trojan priest of Apollo]. 
Laodamas: l^od'e-mos^; la-Sd'a-mas- [In Gr. m 3 rt,h, a son of Alcinoxia 

who challenged Ulysses to wrestle]. 

Laodamia : le-ed^o-moi'e^ ; la-6d"a-mi'a” [In Gr. m 3 rfch, wife of Protesilaus]. 
Laodice: le-ed'i-sU; la-hd'i-Qe^ [In Gr. m 3 dih, a daughter of Priam and 

Hecuba]. 

Laodicea: le-ed'h-si'a^; la-5dT-ge'a^ [A Gr. city in Phrygia]. 

Laodicia: le-ed'h-scd'a^; la-^dT-gi'a^ [Douai Bible]. Troy] 

Laomedon: le-emh-den^; la-Sm'e-dhn^ [In Gr. myth, the founder and king 
Laomim: le-o'mim^; la-o'mlm^ [Douai Bible]. 

Laon: Idn^; Ian-; erroneously ld"efi'^; la'^dn'^ [Fr. town]. 

Laos: la'os^; la'os-; erroneously le'os^ [Territory of Fr. Indo='China]. 
Laotftse: Id'o-tsu'^; la'oststl'^ [Chin, philosopher (604 B. C.-after 518 B. C.)]. 
lap: lapi; ISp”-. See A. [Merioaa city]. 

La Paz: la pdz^; la paz^ [A department of Bolivia and San Salvador; also, a 
lapel: Is-pel'^; la-pSl'^ [A fold, as in the front of a coat]. 

La P^rouse: la pe"ruz'^; la pe"ru§'2 [Fr. count and navigator (1741-88?)]. 

lapidary: laph-de-n^; lap'i-da-ry®. M. lap'i-da-rii [One who works pre- 
cious stones]. 

Lapidoth, Lappidoth (R. V.) : lap'i-deth^; IS-p'i-dbth^ [Bible]. 

lapis: le'pis^; la'pis^. M. & St. lap'is^ [L., a stone]. — lapis lazuli; le'pis 

laz'yu-laib* la'pis lS,z'3n;i-]i2. 

Laplace (de) : da ld"plas'^; de la"pl ^'2 [pr, astronomer (1749-1827)]. 
Laputa: la-piu'ta^; la-pu'ta^ [In Swift^s ‘^Gulliver^s Travels, a flying 

island]. 

Lara; la'ra^; la'ra^ [Poem by Byron]. 

lardacein: lor-de'si-in^; lar-da'ce-ln^. C., M., & W. Idr-de'si-in^: St. lor'- 
da-sl'ini [A fatty compouxid founci under morbid conditions in the human body]. 

lardaceous: lor-de'^us^; lar-da'shus^ [Of the nature of lard]. 

Lares: le'riz^; la'reg^ [Rom. gods]. 

larghetto [It.]: lar-get'to^; te-g^t'to^ [Slow: a direction in music]. 

larghissimo [It.]: lar-^s'si-mo^; lar-gis'sl-mo^ [Extremely slow: a direc- 
tion in music]. [( 1613 - 80 )]. 

La Rochefoucauld: la ro^Tu"ko'^; la rogh"fu"co'2 [Fr. philanthropist 

g: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bfi^t; full, rple, cCire, biit, bdrn; oil, bdy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, thia 
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1: ani^tic. tirt ; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police, obey, g6; not, or; full, rtlle; but, burn; 


Larousse: la'^rus'^; la^'rus'^ [Fr. grammarian and encyclopedist (1817-75)]. 
larum: lar'um^; lar'um-. M. ler'um^ [Alarm]. 

laryngeal: la-rin'ji-aF or lar'^m-jl'aF; la-rjm'ge-aF or lar'^yn-ge'aP. I. la- 
rin-ji'ab; St. lar'iij-jl'eli [Pert, to the Iar 5 ’nx]. — laryngismus; lar"in-jiz'musi; lS.r"- 
yn-gi§'mus2, Standard; C., E., & I. lar-in-jis'musi; M. lar-in-siz'mas^; St. lar'i]o-jis^- 
musi; W. laT''iu-iiz'ra&si [Spasm of the muscles of the glottis]. 

laryngitis: lar"m-jai'tis^ or 13,r'^yn-gi'tis2 or -^'tis^ [Inflammation 

of the larynx]. — laryngologist: lar"iQ-gePo-jist^; lS,r"yQ-gSl'o-gIst2. — laryngoscope: 
l&-ng''go-sk6pi; la-ryn'go-scup^. 

larynx: lar'inks^; lar't^s^. Sheridan (1787), Walker (1806), Jameson 
(1S27), and St. le'ngks”, which Tl>. gives as alternative. Bailey (1732), Johnson 
(1755), Penning (17ti0), la'rynx, but this accentuation probably indicates the same 
pronunciation as noted by Ash (1775) and Walker (1791), Perry (1805), Webster 
(1S2S), Knowles (1S35), Smart (1840), Reid (1S44), and \iMght (1855) — lar'ipksh 
for it was the frequent practise of the earlier lexicographers, as it is even with Dr. 
Murray’s great work, to indicate the stress on the vowel rather than on the adjacent 
consonant, which it attracts [The organ of voice in man]. 

La Sablifere: la sa'I^llWar'^; la sa"bli*'yir'2 [Fr. patroness of literature, espec. 
of La Fontaine (163G-93)]. 

Lassea: la-si'e^; la-se'a^ [Bible]. 

Lasalle: la^saF^; la,"sal'2 [Fr. general (1775-1809)]. 

La Salle: la saF; la saF [1. Fr. churchman: fouader of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools (1051-1719). 3. Fr. explorer of the Mississippi], 

lascar: las-kar'^, Standard, C., E,, Wr., Jones, and Smart, or lasO^er^ M., 

W.y Todd\ l&s-cSr's or ISs'ear^. I. las'kar^; St. las-kur'^ [East*Ind. sailor]. 

Lascelles: las''eiz^ or la-selz'^; lSs'Sl§^ or la-s§ls'^ [Eng. family name], 
lashr la^^; IS^h®. See A and compare last [A whip or scourge]. 

Lasba: la^sha^ [Bible]. — ^Lasharon, Lassharou: la-^e'ran^; la- 

sha'ron* [Bible]. [Vincent]. 

La Soufrifere: la su'^fri'^yar'^; la su'^fri'^y^r'^ [Volcano on the island of St. 

lass: las^; las^. See ask [A girl: the popular word in the Midlands of Eng- 
land and North Britain]. 

Lassigny: ld"a''nyi'b* la^'s^nyi'® [Fr. town], 
last: last^; l^t^. See A; ask. 

Lastbenes: ias'thi-niz^; 13s'the-ne§2 [Apocrypha], 
latcb: ladh^; 12,ch^; no^ ledh^ as sometimes heard in Eng. 
late: let^; lat^. See A [Slow; tardy; after time], 
latent: le'tent^; la'tSnt®; not lat'ent^ [Not visible or apparent], 
lateral: lat'er-eF; lat'er-aP [Pert, to or situated at the side]. 

Lateran: lat'ar-en^; ISt'er-an^ [Locality in Rome]. 

latb: lath^; lath^. E., I., & St. lath^ [A thin strip of wood]. 

lathe: leth*; latt* [A machine used in turning], tbamboo stick]. 

latbee: Id-ti'^; la-te'®. C. latl^; J. lafh-x'^; M. la-tf W. la-ti'^ [A heavy 

Z: art, 3lpe, fit, fire, fist, what, all; mS, get, prgy, flJrn; hit, ice; l=g; i=g; g6, ndt, dr. w6n. 
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latiis: lathjz^; lathg^ [Pl. of lath]. 

Latinus: la-tai'nus^; la-ti'nGs^ [The eponymic ancestor of the Latin race]. 

Latium: le'^i-um^; la'shi-tim^ [Ancient country in Italy]. 

latria: la-troi's^; la-triV, Standard, M,, St., & T7.; also, formerly noted 
by Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Nares (1784), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855). C. 
li-troi'd^; E. & TFr. le'tii-ah which was indicated also by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1787), 
Walker (1797)^, Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Craig 
(1849). By Knowles (1835) lat^ri-ai [Supreme worship that belongs ordy to God]. 

lattice; lat'is^; lat'ig^ [Openwork made by interlacing]. 

Latusim: le-tiu'sun^; la-tu'sim- [Douai Bible]. 

laudanum: le'da-num^; la'da-num^, by most of the modem dictionaries 
and Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), and Craig (1S49). M. led'nami, and so also by 
Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) [Tincture of opium]. Compare 
Laudanum. A yellowish gumme, as some write; notwithstanding others affirm it to be 
made ot a dew which ialleth upon a certaine herbe in Greece. Avicen sayth, it is taken 
hanging on the haire ot Goats beards, that have fed upon that plant. 

John Bullokab English Expositor s. v. [London, 1616.] 

laugh: laf^* Laf^. Sheridan (1780) laf^; Walker (1791) lof^; both of these 

pronunciations are still in vogue. See ask; gh. 

launch : Idndh^ or lendh^ ; lanch^ or l^ch^. The first indicates N orth British 
and American usage; the second, modem usage in southern England [To move toward 
the water, as a vessel from its stocks], 

launder: Idn'dar^ or len'der^; lan'der^ or lan'der^ — so also with its rela- 
tives. The first indicates North British and American usage; the second, the modern 
usage of southern England. Compare iiAUNDRy [To wash and iron, as articles of 
clothing]. 

laundry: lon'dn^ or len'dn^; lan'dry^ or lan'dry^. The first indicates 
North British and American usage; the second, usage in southern England. Perry 
(1777) and Walker (1791) Idn'drii; Sheridan (1780) ian'drii [A place where clothes 
are laundered]. 

Laura: leTe^; la'ra^ [A feminine personal name]. See Lawrence. P. 
Laure: lor’’; lor^; G. It. Laura: lauha^; lou'ra^; L. Laurinda: la-rin^de^; la-rln'da^. 

laurel; leTeT; la'rSP, Standard, C., I., k'W.) B., St., & Wr, ler'aB. 

The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Groat Britain. Penning* 
(1764), Perry (1777), :^owles (1835), Craig (1849), Wright (1855), and Webster 
(1828) recorded the first; Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) noted 
the second [An evergreen tree], 

Laurens: le'renz^; la'rSng^ [A masculine personal name]. See Lawrence. 

Laurier: lo"ri-e'^; lo^rf-e'^. In the United States, sometimes ler'yar^ [Ca- 

nadian statesman (1841-1919)]. 

lava: Id'va^; laVa^. Walker (1806), Smart (1849), and Worcester (1859) 

le'va^; Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), and Knowles (1835) laVa^; Wright (1855) 
lav'ai [Molten rock discharged from a volcanic crater]. [mhKEJ 

lavaliere: lav'VlIr'^; l^v'Vler'^ [A necklace and pendant]. See La Val- 

La Vallifere; la val"yar'^; la vaUy^r'^ [Fr. duchess: mistress of Louis XIV. 

of France (1644-1710)]. 


2 : wolf, dp; book, bdot; full, rule, cflre, bdt, bdm; 611, b6y; go, Item; i^k; thin, this. 
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Lavater: le-va^tar^ or la"va-ter'^: la-va'ter^ or lii'Va-ter'- [Swiss Protestant 
writer (1741-lSOl)]. 

laver: lev'ar^; lav'er^; not la'var^ [A wasb=basin]. 
lavic: la'vik^; ia'vie^. E. & TFr. le'^nk^ [Pert, to lava]. 

Lavigerie: la^i^zhe-re'^ [Fr. cardinal (1825-92)]. 

Lavinia: le-vin'i-a^; la-vln'i-a- [A feminine personal name]. 

Lavoisier: ia^Ywa^zye'^; la'^vwa'^gye'^ [Fr. chemist (1743-94)]. [“bawl” 
law: lo^; la^ — give the aw the long broad sound of a in ‘‘ball” or aw in 

Lawrence: lo'rens^ ; la'rSng- [A masculine personal name]. Lawrie (dim.) ; 
Laura (fern.;, Dsm. Lorenz: lo'^rentsi; lo'rents^; D, Laurens: lau'rens^; lou'rSns^; 
P. Laurent; lo'^rdn'i; lo^rah' 2 ; G. Laurenz: lau'rentsi; lou'rSntsS; Lorenz: 16'- 
rental; lo'rents-; It. Lorenzo: lo-ren'zo^; lo-ren‘'zo2; L. Laurentins: le-ren'i^usi^; 
l%-ren''shus-; Sp. Lorenzo; lo-ren'^tho^; lo-rSn^tho^; Sw. Lars: Idrsi; lars^. 

lay: le^; la^ [To place in a proper or designed position]. 

Layamon: la'ya-men^ or le'a-mon^; la'ya-m^n^ or la'a-mSn^ [Eng. chron- 
icler who lived about 1200]. 

lazar: le'zer^j la'zar^ [A leper]. See Luke xvi, 20. 

Lazarus: lazVrns^; lazVrtis® [Bible and masculine personal name]. Fr, 
Lazare: la"zar'i; li^zar's; It. Lazzaro; Idd'za-roi; lad'za-ro®. 

lazuli: laz^yu-loi^* l^lz^yu-li^ [A mineral. See under lapis]. 
lea: ll^; le^ [A meadow]. 

Lea; li^; le^ [Eng. and Am. family name]. 

leach: lidh^; lech^ [A substance, as wood^ashes, used in washing by drain- 
leadi (».): M‘; led= [To guide by drawing along]. 

leads - led^; IM^ [1. To cover or join with lead. 2. To separate lines (of 

lead^ (n .) : lid^; led^ [The act of leading or guiding], 

lead^ (n.): led^; [A soft heavy metal]. 

leaf: llf^; lef^ [The green deciduous blade of a plant or tree]. 

league, leak, leal, lean, leap. These words are all pronounced as one 
syllable: Ugh leg^; likb lek^; lili, lels; liai, len^; lip^, lep2. Sheridan (1780) pronounced 
the last lep^. 

Leah: li^a^; le'a^ [Bible and feminine personal name]. 

Leamington: lem^uj-ten^; ISm'ing-ton^ [Eng. spa]. 

Leander: li-an'dar^; loan'd er^ [A masculiue personal name]. Fr. L4an« 
dre: le^dh^drJ-; lig'^ah'drS; It. Sp. Leandro: le-dn'^o^; ls-an''dro2. 

Leannoth: h-an'efh^ or -ofh^; le-Sn'bth^ or -oth^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

leaped (preterit): lipt^; lent 2 , but among the earlier phoneticians, Nares 
(1784) , ElpMnston (1786) , Walker (1791) , and Smart (1840) indicated the diphthong ea 
short, lepti. See leapt [To move by or as by springing or jumping]. 

leapt (pp.): lept^; Igpt^. See leaped. 


3: art, ape, fat, fare, [fast, wh^-t. ah; me, get, prgy, f6rn; hit, ice; i^e; i=g; go, ndt, or, wdn, 
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1: a = final; l — habit; aible; au = out\ oil; ifii = feiid; (?hin; go; g = si;?fir; fliin, Oils. 


learn: lurn^; icm- [To acquire knowledge, as by study]. — learned 

lurndJ^; lernd^ [Preterit oi learn]. — learned lurn'ed^; lern'ed^ [Possessed of 

learning]. See BEQCE.i.THED. 

lease: lis^; les- [To let]. 

Lebana: li-be'na^; le-ba'na^ [Bible]. — ^Lebanab: h-be'nd^; le-ba^na- [Bi- 
ble]. — Lebanon: leb'cr-nenq leb'a-nona [Bible], — Lebaoth: li-be'eth^ or -otlib le- 
ba'oth^ or -6th- [Bible]. — Lebbseus, Lebbeus: le-bPus^; le- be'fis^ [Bible]. — Leb* 
^amai: leb"=»ke'mai^; leb^dcn'ml^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Lebona: h-bo'noq le-b6''na* 
[Douai Bible]. — Lebonah: h-bo'na^; le-bo^ua^ [Bible]. 

Lebrun: la-briiri'^; le-bnin'- [Fr. family name]. 

Lecah: liTct^; le'ca- [Bible]. 

lecanomancy: lek' e-no-man lec'a-no-mdn'^^y^. E. le-kan^e-man-si^; 

I. <k Wr. h-kan'o-man-sii [Dhination by the inspection of a basin of water]. 

Le Oateau: la kd"to'^; le ca'To'- [Fr. town], 

lecture: lek'cEur^; ISc'ch^r^ [A discourse read on any subject]. 

Leda: ll'da^; le'da^ [In Gr. myth, daughter of Thestius, and wife of Tyn- 

dareus]. 

Leedan: li'i-dan^; le'e-diin^ [Douai Bible]. 

Lefebvre, Lefdvre: la-fa\T'^; le-fe\T'2 [Fr. family name]. 

legate (n.); leg'it^; ISg'at^. C., I., &jSi.leg'et^, so also indicated by Walker 

(1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855). 
Buchanan (1857) li'gati [An ambassador]. 

legate (y.): h-get'^; le-gat'^ [To give by will]. 

legator; h-ge'ter^ Standard, C., & TF., or leg"e-ter'i, E. & Wr . ; le-ga't5r® 

or leg"a-t6r'2. Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Knowles 
(1835), Wright (1855), and Webster (1828) indicated the first; Sheridan (1780), 
yVnlker (1791), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840) noted the second [One who bequeaths 
a legacy]. 

legend : lej'end or li^jend^; ISg'Snd or le'gend^. The second pronunciation, 

which is indicated by I, & Wr,, was formerly general, and was supported by Bailey 
(1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Fenning (1760), Entick (1764), Johnston 
(1764), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Scott 0797), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Craig (1849), and Wiight 
(1855), The first was noted by Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Enfield (1807), Webster 
(1S2S), and Smart (1840) [A narrative based on tradition], 

legendary: lej'en-de-ni; ISg'Sn-da-ry^ — ^the pronunciation indicated by 

modern (hctionaries, which was noted also by Walker (1791), Perry (1805), Enfield 
(1S07), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840). Formerly li'jen-da-n^ was general and 
was recorded by Bailey (1732), Buchanan (1757), Entick (1764), Johnston (1764), 
Ash (1775), Scott (1797), Jameson (1827), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855). 

Legendre: le-sdhdr'^; le-zhahdr'^ revolutionist (1752-97)]. 
legerdemain: lej'^ar-di-men'^; lSg"er-de-man'2 [Sleight of hand], 
legged: legd^ or leg'ed^: ISgd^ or l^g'gd^. The second is more frequently 

heard when used in combination, as bow^leg'ged (having legs curved as a bow). 

Legh: li^; le^ [Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp. 


2: wQlf, dft; book, b<)bt; full, ri|le, ctire, but, bfirn; 611, b6y; go, gem; igk; thin, this. 
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Leghorn: leg'hern^ or leg'ern^ ; ISg'horn® or lSg'6rn2; j-^qi leg'ern^. Dr. Mur- 
ray indicates the second as general English usage [It. province and seaport; also, a 
breed of domestic fowl}. 

legion: le'gon^ [A military organization]. 

legislative: iej'is-le"tivi; Igg'is-ia^'tivs. By the earlier lexicographers the 
stress was indicated variously. By Bailey (1732), Fenning (1760), and Perry _(1777) 
it was placed on the antepenult, h-gis'ia-tiv^; by Dyche (1752), Johnson (1755), Ash 
(1775), and Scott (1797), on the penult, lej-is-le'tivi; by Jameson (1S27), li'jis-le-tivi, 
but by Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), En- 
field (1807), Smart (1S40), Craig (1849;, Wright (1855), and the latei lexicographers 
it was indicated on the first, as above. 

legislator: lej^is-le^ter^; ISg'is-la'^tdr^. Jameson (1827) li'jis-le-ter^. 

legislature : lej 'is-Ie^dliur or -tiur^ ; ISg'is-la^'chur or -tur^ ; not h-] isle-dhur 
By Bailey (1732) legis'lature, but by Bailey (1775) and Ash (1775) the principal stress 
was indicated on the a, but the quantity of the first e was unnoted, Johnston (1764) 
and Jameson (1S27) noted ll'jis-let-yuri ; Johnson (1755), Fenning (1764), Kenrick 
(1773), and Perry (1777) recorded lej-ia-le'tiuri; Sheridan (1780) and Wright (1855) 
led'jis-le'churi; Walker (1791) and Scott (1797) led'jis-le'c'hiuri; and Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849) 
led'jis-Ie'tiuri [That body in a state that is empowered to make its laws]. 

legitimate (a.): h-jit^i-mit^; le-glt'i-mat^ [Sanctioned by law or custom]. 

legitimate (z;.): h-jit'i-met^; le-^t'i-mat^ [To render lawful]. See above. 

legume: leg'yum^; Igg'ypm®; li-gitim'^ [The fruit of the bean family], 

Lehablm: h-he'bim^; le-ha'bim^ [Bible]. — ^Leheman: ll'hi-man^; le'he- 
njcS,n2 [Douai Bible], — Lebi: ii^haii; le'hl* [Bible]. 

Lebmann: le'monS* le'man^ [Ger. operatic singer (1848- )]. 

Leibnitz; laip'nits^* llp'nits® [Ger. philosopher (1646-1716)]. 

Leicester; les'tarS* iSsTer^ [Eng. city]. See Alcestbr; Beauchamp. 

Lelgb: liS* le^ [Eng. family and geographical name]. 

Lelgbton^: le^ten^; le'ton^ [Eng. painter (1830-96)], 

Leigbton®; liH^tanS’ lln'ton^ [Scot, divine]. 

Leinster: len'ster^; Ign'ster^ [Ir. province], ^ 

Leiotricbi: loi-et'n-kai^; ll-bt'ri-ei^ [A division of the human species that 

Leipzig: laip'sin^; lip'sm^ [Saxon division and city]. 

leisure: li'sur^ or les'ur^: le'zhpr^ or ISzh'ur^. I . li'siuri. The first indi- 
cates American usage ana former British usage, as noted by Kenrick (1773), Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855). The 
second represents modern English usage, which was recorded also by Barcla.y (1774), 
Nares (1784), and Elphinston (1786). Enfield (1807) indicated le'snri [Freedom from 
occupation]. 

Lemecb: li'mek^; le'mSe^ [Bible], 

Lemprifere: lem-pnr'^; ISm-prer'* [Eng. scholar (1765-1824)]. 

Lemuel: lem'yu-eP; Igm'yp-SB [Bible]. 

Lenape: len^a-pi^; ISn'a-pe® [Am.=*Ind. tribe]. 


2: art, Spe, f&t, fare, fist, whgit, all; me, gfit, prgy, f5rn; hit, ice; i=§; i=S; g6, nut, 6r, wdn, 
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1; a ~ final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; ©11; iu = feud; dhin; go; i) = siui?; fhin, tins. 

L’Enelos (de): da Idn'^klo'^; de ian^elo'- [Fr. social leader (1616-1706)]. 
length: legth^; length- — pronounce the g [The quality of being long], 
leniency : h'ni-cn-si^ or lin'yen-si^; le'm-gn-gy^ or len'ySn-gy- [The quality 

of being lenient]. [merciful disposition]. 

lenient: Ifm-ent^ or lin'yent^l le'ni-Snt^ or ien^yent^. C. & M. li'niant^ [Of 
Lenine: li-nin'^; le-nln'^ [Bolshevik leader. See Bolshevik]. 
lenitive: len'i-tiv^; ISn'i-tiv^ [Having the tendency to allay pain], 
lenity; lenh-ti^; ISn'i-ty^ [The quality of being lenient]. 

Lenore: ia-nor'^; le-nor'- [Same as Helen]. LeonoreJ. 

lentigines: len-tij'i-niz^; ISn-tlg'i-neg^ [Plural of lentigo]. 

lentigo: len-tai'go^; ISn-tFgo^. By Jones (179S) and Knowles (1835) len^- 

te-goq Jameson (1.^27) len-tl'goi [Freckles]. 

Leominster^: lem'in-star^; ISm'in-ster^ [Town in Mass.]. 

Leominster-: lem'star^; ISm'ster- [Eng. citj^. 

Leon: ie-on'^ or (Anglice) li'en^; le-on'- or (Anglice) le'bn- [Span, kingdom]. 

Leonard: ien'ard^; ISn'ard- [A mascuhne personal name]. D. Leonard: 
le'o-naitq i§'o-nart-“; F. Leonard: le"o"ndr'i; l§"o"uar'2; G. Leonhard: le'ou-hdrtq 
le'6n-hart2; It. Fg. fcJp, Leonardo: le'^o-ndr'do^; lg"o-iiar'do2; L. Leonardus: IF'o- 
ndr'dus^; le"o-nar''dfis2. 

Lebnato: ie"o-naTo^; le'^'o-naTo^ [In Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About 

Nothing,” the governor of hlessina]. 

Leonidas: h-enVdas^; le-5n'i-das^ [il masculine personal name]. F. Leon- 

tine: le^en^tin''^; le"6n"tm'2; Gr. Leonidas: li^o-nai'des^; le"o-ni'das®. 

leonine: liVnin^, Standard & C., or li'o-noin^, E,, L, M., St., W., & Wr.) 

le'o-nin2 or le'c-nin^ [Pert, to or like a lion]. 

Leonora: li"o-noTa^; le^o-noTa^ [A feminine personal name]. LeonoreJ. 

G. Lenore: le-no'rsq l§-n5're2; It. Leonora: le"o-n6'raq ie"o-n6'ra2. See Eleanor. 

leopard: lep’erd^; iSp’ard^ [A carnivorous mammal]. 

Leopold: li'o-pold^; le’o-pold^ [A masculine personal name]. F. Leopold: 
le''o"p61d'q l§"o'^pold''2; G. Leopold: le'o-polf-; l§'o-polt2; Leiipold: laPpolt^; IdF- 
polt2; Luitpold: lu'it-polt^; lu'it-pdlt^; It. Pg. Sp. Leopoido: le"o-p61'doi; l§"'o- 
p6Fdo2; L. Leopoldus: li"o-p5i'dusq le^'o-pol'diis^. [scale]. 

lepai: lep'aT; ISp'aP. C., E., & I, li'paT [A stamen transformed into a 
lepidoUte: lep'i-do-lait^; ISp'i-do-lit^. E. lep'i-do-lait^; J. lep'id-e-lait^; St. 

le-pid'o-loit^ [A pearly rose-red mineral]. 

leporine: lep'o-rinb Standard, C.. & E., or -rainb I-j St., W., & TFr.; 

lgp''o-rIn2 or -rin^. By Bailey (1732) the stress was indicated on the ultima, lep-o-roin'i; 
Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), Entick (1764), Perry (1777), Walker (1791b Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849) 
put it on the first syllable, and all but Entick and Perry gave the ultima long (diph- 
thongal oi). Webster (1828) and Knowles (1835), following Entick and Perry, 
also indicated it short as spoken to*day. Ash (1775) and Sheridan (1780) noted 
li'po-roini [Pert, to the hare (Latin, Zepus)]. 

Lesage: le-sas'^; le-sazh'^ [Fr. novelist (1668-1747)]. 


2: wolf, dft: bdhk, bdot; fijll, rule, ciire, but, biim; dil, b6y; go, gem; i0,k; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, urt; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, riile; but, burn; 


ILesfeian:^ Jez'bi-an^ Standard, M., TF., or les'bi-en^; C. & ]T>. l^s'bi-an 

or iGa'bi-an- {Pert, to Lcsdos (Mityienej, birthplace of -tVrion, Sappho, etc,]! 

JLeschetizkj*: lesli'^a-tid'ski^; Ifeh'^e-tid'sky- [Palish pianist (1S30“1915)]. 

liesdiguiferes: ie"dl''g>''ar'^; ie"di"gyer'- [Fr. duke; commander of the 
Huguenots (lb43-lo2G)]. 

lese-majesty: liz'^^mai'es-tP* les*'=m5,i'fe“ty®. Fr. lese^majeste: laz"* 

ma'^ 3 es''te'i; 16 g"<«ina"zhes"te '2 [An olfense against the sovereign power]. 

liesbem: li'shem^; le'shto^ [Bible], 
liessau: le-se'u^; IS-sa'u- [Apocrypha (R. Y.)]. 

JLesseps (dej: do les"seps'^; de lSs"sSps'- [Fr. engineer (1805-94)]. 

lessor: les'er^; les'dr^, Standard, W., <fe >8/.; C. les'er^; E. les-ser'^; I. les- 
sor'^; J/. le-sor'i; ];!>_ los'&eri [Une who leases]. [1S37)] 

Lesueur: ld-su"ur'^; le-su^ur'- [Fr. painter (1C17-55) or composer (1760- 
lethalKa.): li'fhsF; le'thaP [Causing death]. [spermaceti], 

lethal- (?t.): lefh'oP; l^th'aP [An alcohol of the paraffin series present in 

lethargic; li-fhdr'jikb* le-thar'gic^ [Characterized by drowsiness]. — leth- 
argy: leth'dr-jii; leth'ar-gy^ [Morbid drowsiness]. 

Lethe; IFfhi^; ie'the^ [In Gr. myth, the daughter of Eris (Strife) and sister 

of Toil, Hunger, and Pain].— Lethean; h-tlii'ani; le-the'an^. 

Lethech: li'fhek^; le'thSc- [Bible (A. V.) & (R. V.), margin], 
lieto: le'to^ [In Gr. myth, the mother of Apollo and Artemis], 

lettuce: let'is^; Xhe pronunciation of this word has survived the 

spelling, which was historically letiise (Wyclif, 1382), letews (Caxton, 14S3), letiyse (El- 
yot, 1533), lettice (Cooke, 1614; Jeremy Taylor, 1651-3, and Derham, 1713), lettuce 
(Jonson, 1633; Lee, 1760 to date) [A kitchen herb used as salad]. 

Lettus: let'us^; ISt'tis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Letushim: h-tu'^him^; le-tu'shim^ [Bible]. 

leuco-; liu'ko-^: lu'co-^ [From the Gr. XeiJ/cos (leukos), white: used as a 
combining form in scientific terminology]. 

Leueothea: liu-ko'fhi-a^; lu-co'the-a^. Same as Ino. 

Leucothoe: liu-kefh'o-i^; lu-ebth'o-e^ [In Gr, myth, a daughter of Orcha- 
mus, king of Babylon]. 

ILeummim: li-um'im^; le-tim’'im® [Bible], 
lieuthen: lei'ten^; ibi'tSn® [Prus. village; battle, 1757]. 

JLeutze: leit'sa^; ISit'se^ [Ger.-Am. painter (1816-68)]. 

Levant (a.) ; lev'ent^; ISv'ant^, Standard, C., E., M.] St & TF. le-vant'^; 

Wr. liVenti [Pert, to the east or the region where the sun rises], 

Levant (n .) : li-vant'^; le-vSnt'^ — ^the pronunciation of modem dictionaries 
and that indicated by Dyche (1752), Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Rees (1826), Web- 
ster (1828), Knowles (1835), and Wright (1855). By Barclay (1774) and Enfield 
(1807) li'venti; Walker (1791) ll'vanti; Smart (1840) lev'ant^ [The East]. 


2: Srt, fipe, fat, fare, f&st, whgrt, j|ll; m€, get, prgy, f5m; hit, Ice; i~6; i=S; gd, n6t, or, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Lesbian 

library 


1: a = jBnal; i = habit; caste; au = out; ell; iu = feud; (fhin; go; o = sing; thin, this. 


Levantine: li-vant'ia^ ; le-v^t'in^ Standard, M., W., & Wr.; C. iev'an- 

tin^; E. & St. le-vant'ini-; I. U-vant'aini, The stress was indieated on the penult by 
Bailey (1732), Ash (1775), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), and Wright 
(1855) h-van''tmi, but on the first syllable by Jones (1798), Todd (1877), and Web- 
ster (1828) — lev^en-tcdni- [Belonging to or derived from the Levant]. 

levator: li-ve'ter^; le-va'tSr^ [L., a muscle that raises an organ], 
levee: lev-f ^ or lev'i^; Rv-e'- or ISv'e^. The first indicates American usage, 

the second usage in England. E. & I. lev'U; Wr. lev'ii. By Bailey (1732), Penning 
(1760), Ash (1775), and Richardson (1837) le-vi'^- [1. A river embankment. 3. A 
morning reception]. 

Leven; li'ven^; le'vSn^ [Scot, seaport, lake, and castlej. 

lever: lev'er^, Standard & C., or liVer^, E., M., St., W., & TFr.; Igv'er^ or 

le'ver^. The first indicates American usage, first noted by Webster (1S2S) ; the second 
represents British usage, which Johnson (1755) indicated lev'arh notwithstanding 
the fact that his contemporaries and successors all noted ll'varb the pronunciation 
which Worcester (1859) and the Merriam “Webster” (Harris & Allen, 1909—1916) 
note [A bar used in moving heavy objects]. 

Lever (Charles): li'var^; le'ver^ [Ir. novelist (1806-72)]. 

leverage: lev'ar-ij^, Standard, C., & Wr., or Il'var-ij^, E., M., & W.; ISv'er- 

ag2 or ie'ver-ag2. I. & St. li'var-ej^. 

Le Verrier: Is var"ya'^; le v^r^'y^'^ astronomer (1811-77)]. 
LevesoDL;5Gower: Iu''s8n=g6r'^; lu^sonsgor'^ [Brit, family name]. 

Levi: li'voi^; le'vi- [Bible]. — ^Levite: li'vcdt^; iS'vit^ [Bible]. 

Leviticus: h-vitfi-kus^j le-vit'i-etis^ [A Book of the Old Testament]. 

LevFis: hu'is^; lu^is- [A masculine personal name]. D. Lodev»^ijk: lo'de- 
wcdki; l6''de-wTk2; F. Louis: lu'Ti; lu'l's; G. Ludwig: lut'viH^; l-gt'viH^; It. Lodo- 
vico: lo'^do-vi'koi ; lo'^do-vi'co^; Lui^: lu-I'jli; lu-i'gi2; L. Ludovicus: liu"do-vai'- 
kus^; lu"do-vi'€fis2 ; Pg. Luiz: lu-is'^; lu-Is'2; Pol. Lodoiska: lo^do-is'kai ; lo'^do-ls'-' 
ka^; Sp. Clodoveo: kloMo-ve'o^; €l6"do-ve'o2; Luis: lu-is'i; lu-is'2; Sw. Ludwigt 
lud^vigi; l\id'vig2. See Louis and Ludwig. 

Leyden: loi'den^; ly'dSn^ [Dutch city, besieged by Spain 1573-74]. 
liaison: li''e"z 0 h'^; li"a'"§6n'-] M. li-e'zan^ [Fr., an attachment], 
liana: h-an'e^; li-^n^a^, Standard & C.; E. li-d'ne^; /. ll-d'nd^; ikf. & 

h-d''na^; St. loi-e'nai [A twining plant of tropical forests]. 

Hard: h-dr'^; li-ar^^ — ^the d is silent [Fr. coin]. 

Libanus: hb'a-nus^; lib'a-nus^. Same as Lebanon. 

Libau: li'bau^; li'bou^ [Rus. spt.]. 

libertine: lib'er-tin^; Ub'er-tln^ — not li-bur'tinh St. lib'ur-toin^ [One who 

is unrestrained by the moral law], 

Libnah: lib'nd^; llb'na^ [Bible]. — ^Libni: hb'noi^; lib'ni^ [Bible]. 

librarian: loi-bre'n-an^; li-bra'ri-an-. See barbarian. 

library: loi'bra-n^; li'bra-ry^; not Icd'bre-ri^ [A collection of books for read- 

ing or consultation]. 


2: wQh, dfi: book, boot; full, ri|le, cftre, bht, bftrn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; in.k; thin, this.. 
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lineage 
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1: arti.'tic, urt; fat, fSre; fast; get. pr^y; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, riile; but, bCrn; 


licentiate; lai-sen'shi-et^; li-cSn'shi-at^, Sheridan (17S0) and Enfield 
flSp7) lai-sen'sliit^; Walker (itoi), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Smart (1S40), and 
Wright tlS55) lai-sen'^-et'^ [One holding a license or certificate permitting him to 
exercise some function] 

lieben: loi^en^; li'eSn^. In PhiUips^s *^New World of Words’^ (1706) and 

Bailey S,1732) unstressed; not in Johnson, Fenning, or Perry. Ash (1775) li'chen, but 
by Knowles (1835), Smart (1S40), Reid (1S44), Boag (1S4S), Ogihue (1850), and 
Wright (1855) litB'eni; Webster (1S2SJ lik'eni [A crj-ptogamic plant]. 

The pronunciation (li'chen) is given in Smart without alternative, and most ol the later 
Dictionaries allow it a second place; but it Is now rare in educated use. 

Henky Bhadley New English Dictionary vol. vi, p. 246 [Oxford ’08], 

Licinus: hs'i-nns^; Ifc'i-nfis^; mt h-soi'nus^ [A Gaul who became Rom. 

governor of Gaul under Caesar]. 

Lida: li'do^ or loi'de^; li'da- or li'da^ [A feminine personal name]. 
Liddell: ii-del'^ or Hd'eB; li-dSF^ or hd'61- [Eng. & Am. family name]. 
Lidebir: Icd-di'beri; li-de'bir- [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Liebig: li'bin^; le'bln^ [Ger. chemist (1803-73)]. 

Uef: lifi; lef2. 

liege: [A vassal; also, a citizen], 

tiigge: li'^ezh'^ [Belg. province and city]. 

lien: li'en^ or lin^; b'Sn^ or len^. E., & St. loi'en^ [A legal claim on prop- 

erty, as security for charge or debt]. 

Lierre; li^'er^^ [Belg. town], 

lieu: liU^; lu^ St. lu^ [Place; stead]. 

lieutenancy : bu-ten'an-si ^ or lef-ten'an-si^ ; Iti-tgn'an-^y^ ^ Igf-tSn'an-Qy^. 

The first indicates American usage in general; the second, British usage. Compare 

LIEUTENANT. 

lieutenant: liu-ten'ant^ or lef-ten'ent^* lu-tSn'ant® or ISf-tSn'ant^. The 
first indicates American usage; the second, British usage, which is occasionally heard 
also in the United States Navy. See quotation. 

Old-fashioned folks afloat and ashore still like to pronounce *‘lievienafU" lef tenant. 
Some still older folks accent the first syllable in addition to pronouncing it “lef.” The 
pronunciation leftenant, accent on second syllable, is now chiefly confin^ to the retired 
list of the navy, though you find here and there a young otflcer who braves wardroom 
ribaldry by persisting in the almost archaic pronimciation. 

The Sun [New York], July 14, '93, p. 6, col. 7. 
Altho Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Jameson (1827), and Webster (1828) 
noted liu-teu'ant^, Fenning (1760) indicated leftenanU Barclay (1774), Sheridan 
(1780), and Enfield (1807) recorded lif-ten'anti; Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Craig (1849), Ogilvie (1850), and Wright 
U855) lev-ten'anti. The modem English pronunciation may be traced to the vary- 
ing orthography of the word, which passed through the following stages; luftenand 
(1375), lieutenant (1377), leeftenaunt (1387), lyeftmmini (1425), lyeutenant (1480), 
leftenaunt (1526), UefetenarU (1583), Uevetenant (1604), lieftenant (1679), lieutenanJt 
(1702 to this day). It is not a little strange that Savage should stigmatize leftenant 
as a vulgarism, and recommend lieutenant in its place (W. H. Savage, “Vulgarisms 
and Improprieties of the English Language,” p. 40, London, 1833). 

lifelong: laif'leu^^; lif'lbng*'^^ See livelong’. 


2: art, ape, f&t, faLre, f^t, wh^t, all; me, get, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e-, I=g; g6, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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1: a = final; i - habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; cOiin; go; o = si«^; thin, this. 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


light: lait^; llt^ — ^the letters gh are now silent in this word and its deriva- 
tives, but sur\five in North British and Scottish dialect liHth In Northern Yorkshire 
the form leeght prevails; in Northumberland and Durham leet; in Scotland licht, 

Ugnaloes: lig-nahozh Standard & C., or lain-al'ozh I-, St., W., & 

TFr.; iig-nSros^ or lin-S,l'og2 [An Oriental wood]. 

lignin, lignine: lig'nin^; lig'nin^ [A ceUulose=like compound]. 

Ligny: li^'n}^'^; li"nyi'2 [Belg. village]. 

ligure: lig'yur^; Hg'yur®. By Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), 

Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Perry (ISOo), Knowles (1835), 
and Smart (1840) loi'gimi [A precious stone of the Bible. See Exodus xxviii, 19], 

Ukhi: lik'hoii; Hk'hi^ [Bible]. 

lilac: Icii'lek^; li'lae^. Formerly pronounced laylock, but so spelt in the 
“British Magazine,” vol. iv, 605, 1763, and by Oliver Wendell Holmes, “The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table,” ii, 1860. Kenriek (1773) indicated liPlak^; Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton <fe Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
Webster (1828), and Smart (1840) lai'iaki, but Ivnowdes (1835) li'lakh 

lilacin: lilVsin^, Standard, I., & Wr., or laidd-sin^, C., E., M., St., & Wr, 

lil'a-^ln^ or li'la-gln^ [A crystalline compound found in the lilac]. 

Lilian: lil'i-en^; lil'i-an^ [A feminine personal name]. Lillian t* 

Lilith: lil'ith^ or lai'hfh^; M'ith^ or li'lith^ [In Jewish legend, a nocturnal 
specter in the form of a beautiful -woman]. [Island-;] 

Liliuokalani: li^li-u-o-ka-ld'ni^; Ii"li-u-o-ka-la'ni2 [Queen of the Hawaiian 
Lille: lil^; lil^ [Fr. city, entered by Ger., 1914]. 

Lima: ll'ma^; li^ma^ [Capital of Peru]. 

Lima: lai'me^; li^ma^ [City in Ohio]. 

limh: lim^; llm^ — ^the h is silent. See cbumb [A member of an animal body 

distinct from its trunk, as an arm or leg]. — limbed : limdi ; lirnd^ [Possessed of limbs], 
lime: loim^; llm^ [An alkaline earth]. 

limn: lim^; lim^ — ^the n is silent. Compare condemn [To draw or paint, as 
a picture].— limner: lim'nari; llm'ners [A painter, especially a portrait*painter].— 
limning: lim'mgi; lim'nings. In England limfici. See limn. 

Limoges: li^'mos'^; li^'mczh'^ [Fr. town famous for its porcelain], 
limonin, limonine: lim'o-nin^: lim'o-nln^. I. loi'mon-in^ [A crystalline 

compound foimd in the seeds of the orange and lemon]. 

limousine: li''mu''zm'i; li"mii"§in'2, but in the United States more fre- 
quently heard h-mu-zin'i [A type of motor-car with box*like body]. 

linarite: lai'ner-oit^, Standard, M., & W., or linVrcdt^ C. & E.; li'nar-it^ . 

or lin'a-rit2 [A lead-copper sulfate]. 

Lincoln^: lii^'kan^; Ifn'con® [Am. president (1809-65)]. 

Lincoln^: lig'kanb* lln'eon^ ^ng. city]. [pencil], 

line: loin^; lin^ [1. A string, cord, or rope. 2. A mark made with a pen or 
linea [L.]: lin'i-e^; llnVa^ [A line], 
lineage: lin'i-ij^; Ifn'e-ag^ [Ancestral line]. 


2: wQlf, dti; bdbk, bdbt; fi^, r||le, cCIre, bfit, bhm; 611, boy; go, gem; iijk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, rfiile; but, bOm; 


ilneament: lin'i-8-ment^; Hn'e-a-m^nt- [A characteristic line or mark of a 

porson s face]. [from it for women’s wear]. 

lingerie [Fr.]: lan^sa-ri'^; lah"zhe-re'^ [Under=muslin or underwear made 
linguist: iig'gwist^; lln'gwist=^; not lin'gwist^ [Ar expert in languages]. 
Linne: lin'ne^; lln'ne^ [Sw. botanist (1707-78)]. 

linoleic: h-no'li-ik^; li-nole-ic®. E. & M. Hn-o-li'ik^; W. lin'^o-li'ik^ [Pert. 

to or obtained from linseed-oil]. 

linoleum: h-no'h-um^; li-nole-iim- [A variety of floor'cloth]. 
linotype: loi'no-toipb' li'no-typ^; Tioi lin'o-toip^. 
liinsingen: lin'sijQ-eni; lin'sing-Sn- [Ger. general (1850- )]. 

Linus: lai'nus^; h'niis- [Gr. demigod]. 

Lionel; lai'o-neP; li'o-nSP [A masculine personal name]. It. Lionello: 

li'^o-nel'loi ; h"o-nSl'lo2; L. L^nellus: li^’o-nernsi ; le^o-nSriiss. 

Lipari: lip'e-ri^ or li'pa-ri^; llp'a-ri- or h'pa-rP [Mediterranean islands or 

their capital]. [tumor], 

llparocele: lip'e-ro-siP; llp'a-ro-geP. E,, I., & Wr. li-par'o-sil^ [A fatty 
lipogram: lip'o-gram^; UpVgram^. C., & St. loi'po-gram^ [A writing 

composed of words that do not contain a certain letter], 
liqueur: li-kur'^; il-ktlr'^ [An alcoholic cordial], 
liquor: lik'ar^; llk'or^ [Any alcoholic or intoxicating liquid], 
lira; li^ra^; IFra^ [It. coin]. 

lis: lis^; las^ — ^pronounce the s except when used of armorial bearings. 
Compare flexjr de lis [Fr,, lily]. 

lisle: lail^; lil^ [Thread originally from Lille, formerly spelt hide], 
listen: 1^'n^; lis^n^. Medial t is frequently unpronounced, especially when 

followed by U or en, as in castle^ ostler, thistle, whistle, wrestle, or as in fasten, hasten, 
moisten, and the word noted above. 

Liszt: list^; llst^ [Hung, pianist (1811-86)]. 

liter: li'ter^* li'ter®, I. loiTur^ [A measure of capacity]. 

literary: lit'ar-&-n^; llt'er-a-ry^. Pedantically lit^'a-rar'ik 

literati [L.]; lit*'i-re'tai^; litVra'ti^, but frequently heard h-te-raTi, after 
the It. [Men of letters]. 

literature: lit'er-a-tiur^ or lit'er-8-<5hur^; llt'er-a-tur^ or Ht'er-ar-chyr®. 
The first pronunciation is that generally supported by the earlier lexicographers; the 
second may be traced to Sheridan (1780). Bullokar (1616) defined the word as 
“learning; knowledge of books,” This definition was extended by Blount (1656) to 
< include “cunning, grammer, knowledge of letters.” To Bailey (1724) it was “knowl- 
edge in letters; learning.” Johnson (1755) defined it “learning; skill in letters,” 
Fenning (1760) “learning acquired by reading,” but Johnson's definition was followed 
by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), and others until a new sense was 
given to the word by Sir Humphry Davy, who in his “Researches Chemical and 
PhUosopbical,” issued in 1812, wrote, “'Their literature, their works of art offer 
models that have never been excelled.” Here the word means “the body of writing 
produced by a particular people.” Buchanan (1757) pronounced it Ifter-i-tiuri. 

litharge: lifh'ori^; llth'arg^ [A chemical for glazing pottery. See lethargy]. 


8: art, ape, f&t, faore, fast, wh^t, ftll; m6, get, prgy, f5m; hit, ice; I=e; I=S; gO, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


lineameiiLt 

Lobeira 


1: d = final; l = habit; oidle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; <fMn; go; o = Oiin, Giis. 


lithe: loith^; lith^ [Bending easily and gracefully]. 

lithograph: lifh'o-graf^; lith'o-graU. In its relatives lith-og'ra-pher, 

lith-og'ra-phy, stress the antepenult [A print taken from an engraved stone], 

Lithostrotos: lith"o-stro^tes^; i!th'''0“£tro't63- [Duuai Bible], 
lithotrity: lith-et'ri-tP; lith-dt'ri-ty^j Standard^ M., Bt,, & Wr.; C. lith'o- 

trai-tii; E., I,, & TV. h-€het'ri-tii [The crushing ot a stone in the bladder], 

lithy: loitii'P; lith'y^. M. lith'P [Lithe; supple], 
litigious: h-tij'us^; li-tlg'hs- [Eager to go to law]. 

litotes: lai^to-tlz^ or lit'o-tiz^; li'to-tes^ or Ut'o-teg^. The first is preferred 

because in the Gr. AItottj? {litotes) the iota is long, and this value is indicated for the 
i m Eng. by E., I., M., St., W., & the second is preferred by Standard and C. [A 
figure of speech in which the affirmative is expressed by the negative of the contrary 
as, “A citizen of no mean city.”] 

litre: li'tarb* li'ter^. Same as liter. 

litterateur: lit"6r-c)-tur'i or (Fr,) li"te"rd"tur'i; lit^er-a-tfir'^ or {Fr.) li''te''- 

ra"tClr'2. M. lit-ar-a-tur'i; W. ir'te"ra"tur'i [A literary man]. 

Littr6: li"tre'^; li"tre'2 [Fr. philologist (1801-81)]. 

liturgic: ii-tur'jilcb* li-thr'gic^. — liturgist: liUur-jistb* lit'iir-gist^ [One 

who recites a liturgy].— liturgy: lit'ur-jd; lit'iir -^2 [a collection of forms for public 
worship], 

lived (pp.): livd^; livd^, but in compounds, laivd^; livd®. 
livelong: hv'lSng"^ — o as in ‘‘not/^ not as in ‘‘or.’’ 

In noting an exception to the pronunciation IWlong based on a quotation from Freeman 
[perhaps a misprmt for lifeAoTxg. See below], the New English Dictionary makes the con- 
cession somewhat grudgingly: "Probably meant to be pronounced leWlong." The ques- 
tion seems to be: Is the first part of the word a noun or a verb? In Milton’s famous use 
of it [‘‘On Shakespeare," st. 8] it is clearly a verb. I am averse to setting up my own 
opinion against that of a long, almost unbroken line of distinguished lexicographers, but 
I cannot help thinking that the first syllable is the substantive "life” with the “f” 
changed into "v.” John Hyde, Letter to Author. Washington (D. C.), June 22, 1916. 

Freeman wrote: “He lived ... to meet with a heavy doom, livelong bonds, . . . 
at the hands of his offended cousin and sovereign” (“William Rufus,” II, vii, 453, 
1882). The word is not in Bailey (1724-1732), but Johnson (1755) and Fanning 
(1760) note it and stress it like live'lihood, Uve'liness, Uve'ly. Bj?- Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777) , Sheridan (1780) , Walker (1791) ,and later lexicographers it was indicated Hv'ler) k 

llama: Id’me^ or {Bp.) lyu'ma^; la'ma^ or {Bp.) lya’ma^. I. Id'md^; Wr. 

le'mek [plain]. 

llano: la’no^ or (Bp.) lyd’no^; la'no* or (Bp.) lya'no^. I. lan'6^ [Sp.^'Am. 
Llewellyn: lu-el'm^; lyL-Sl'yn^ [A masculine personal name], [(iges- ) 
Lloyd George: leid jerj^; 16yd [British statesman; Prime minister 
load, loaf, loam, loan. These words are all pronounced as one syllable: 

lod^, 15d2; lofi, loi^; lom^ Ibm®; loni. Ion* 

Los^ammi: lo^arn'cti^; lo^am'i^ [Bible]. [reluctant], 

loath: 16 th^; loth^. Webster (1828) and Craig (1849) leth^ [Un willin g; 
loathe: loth^; 16 th^ [To regard with hatred and disgust]. 

Lobelra: lo-be'i-ra^; lo-be’Lra^ [Pg. writer and soldier (1360?-1403)]. 


2: wolfi dft; book, boot; full, rflle, ciire, blit, bUrn; 611, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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Lotophagi 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fire; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, 6r; full, rfile; but, bOrn; 


lobelia: lo-be'Ii-a^ [A flowering plant]. 

locate: lo'ket^; lo'eat- [To searchfor and indicate the position of]. — loca- 

tive: iek's-tivi; ISfi'a-tlv^. E.y & St. lo'ka-tiv^ [Indicating place or position]. 

loch [Sc.]; loH^; 15 h 2 [A lake; also, a bay or arm of the sea]. 

Lochia^: lo-koi's^; lo-eiV [An epithet of Artemis]. 

lochia-: io'ki-e^; lo'ei-a-. Standard^ C., & W.; E., St., & TTr. lo-kai^a^; L 

Id-kai'ai; M. lek'i-s^ [A discharge after c^dbirth]. 

locution: lo-kiu^^an^; lo-eu'shon^ [A mode of speaking; idiom], 
locutory: lek'yu-to-n^; Ide'y^i-to-ry^ [A place for conversation]. 

liOd: lod^; Idd^ [Bible]. — ^Lodahar: lod'o-ber^; ISd'a-bar- [Douai Bible]. — 
Loddeus: lodVos^; ISd'e-ds^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)].— Lo*delt)ar: l5'''»di'bari ; lo'^^de'- 
bar2 [Bible], 

liodore: lo-dor'^; lo-dor'- [Eng. cataract immortalized by Southey]. 

Lodovlco: loMo-vi'ko^; io'^do-vi'eo^ [A character in Shakespeare’s 

“Othello”]. 

loess: Itjs^ Standard & C., or lo'es^ E., I., M., St., W.; Itis^ or lo'^*. TFr. 

Id'is^ [A fine gray mixture of sand and clay]. 

loft: left^ or loft^; IQft^ or 16ft®. The first is indicated by M., St, W. 

(1S90) &, Wr.; the second by Standard, C., B., & T^■^ (1909). 
log: leg^; 16g®; not log^. Compare bog; God, and see 0. 

loggia [It.]: l6jl-e^ or lej'e^; l6g'I-a® or I6g'a®. The first indicates English 
usage as recorded by E. & M.; the second represents American usage as noted by 
Standard-, C. & W. lej'ai; 1. lej'ak 

logomachy; lo-gom'a-ki^; lo-g5m'a-cy® [Contention about words]. 

Logos [L.]: leg'es^; 15g'ds® [The divine creative Word]. 

Logue: log^; log® [Ir. prelate (1840-1924)]. 

Lohengrin: lo’en-grin^; lo’Sn-grhi® [Opera by Wagner]. 

Loire: Iwdr^; Iwar® [Fr. river and department], 

Lois: lo'is^; lols® [Bible and feminine personal name]. 

loll: leT; 151®; not loT. The pronunciation of this word is not analogous 

with that of boll, droll, poll, toll, etc., in which the o is long. See accost; x>oq; God; O. 

Lombard; lem’berd^; 15m'bard®. L lem'bdrd^; M., St., & W. also note 

Itrm'berdk a London affectation, as alternative [A native of Lombardy, Italy; for- 
merly, one of a Teutonic race that settled in Italy]. — Lombardy: lem'bar-^i or 
iTTm'bar-di^; lom^bar-dy® or liimljar-dys [Department of Italy; formerly a kingdom]. 
London: lun'den^: lon'don® [The capital of England]. 

In the days of Dr. Isaac Watts (1674-1748) the d m this name was suppressed in 
current speech. Charles James Fox (1749-1806), the statesman and orator, never 
pronounced it, and the poet Samuel Rogers (1763-1855), who was born in the city, 
IS authority for the statement that in his youth every one said Lonnon, a pronuncia- 
tion which Savage condemned as vulgar in his “Vulgarisms and Improprieties of the 
English Language’' in 1833. To pronounce it so to-day is to stamp oneself as illiterate. 

long: leq^; 15iig® Standard (1891-1912), E., ikf., St, & W. (Goodrich 

and Porter, 1847-1890). The pronunciation logi, which, is noted by Standard (1913), 
C., & W. (1909), is provincial. 

2: art, ape, fSt, fare, fist, wh^t, ^11; me, get, pr§y, f6m; hit, Ice; i=e; I=g; go, nfit, 6r, wdn, 
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l:a = 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


lobelia 

Lotopbagi 


final; l — habit; aisle; an = out\ eil; iO = feud; <fhm; go; O — singr; thin, this. 


longer^: leq'ari; ISng'er^ [One who craves or desires], 
longer^: lei^^gar^; I5n'ger“ [Comparative of long (a.); extended], 
longest: leg'gest^; 15n'gSst^ [Superlative of long (a.)], 
longevity: ien-jev'i-tP ; Idn-ggv'i-ty^ [Great duration of life], 
Longimanus: len"ii-me'nus^; ldn"gi-ma'nus2 [Sobriquet of Artaxerxes]. 
Longinus: len-jai'nus’-; Idn-gi'niis- [Gr. philosopher (213?-273)]. 
long-lived: leio"*laivd'^; IQng^slivd'^. See lived. 

Longueval: ieh"ga-vdr^; Ibh'^ge-val'^ [Fr, village, north of the Somme]. 
Longwy: leh"\u'^; 16h"vy'^ [Fr. town]. 

look: luk^; Idok^ — ^the modem pronunciation and that noted by Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Smart (1840), and Webster (1828). By 
Walker (1791), Fulton *Sc Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles 
(1835), and Wright (1855) indicated lukk 
Tlie fairest garden In her looks 

And in her mina the wisest books. Cowlet (1618-1667) The Garden st. i. 

‘Tiom, loop, loose, loot. These words are all pronounced as one syllable, 

the 00 having the same value as in “rule.” 

'^oomim: lo-o'mim^; lo-o'mlm^ [Douai Bible]. 

.uopez: io'pes^ or {Sp.) lo'pefh^; IS'pes^ or (Sp,) lo'peth^ [Sp. family name], 
loquacious: io-kwe'i^hus^; lo-kwa'shtis^ [Talkative]. — loquacity: lo- 

kwas'i-tiB lo-kw 2 , 5 'i-ty 2 — note position of stress in this and in the preceding word. 

lord: lerd^; iord^; not ledk See Introductory, p. xvi, and compare God. 
lore: ier^; Ibr^; not lor^. Compare fore and more, and see 0 [Learning]. 
Lorelei: lo^ra-lai^; lo're-li^ [In Ger. foMore, a siren who lures boatmen to 

destruction]. jA small parrot], 

lorikeet: lerh-kif- or ler"i-kit'^; ISr'i-ket^ or IbrT-ket'^. C. & M. ler-i-kib'^ 
Lo^ruhainah: lo''-ru-he'md^ or -ha'mS^; I6"^ru-ha'ma2 or -ha'ma- [Bible], 
Los Angeles; los aq'ge-les^ les an'ja-liz^, or (Sp.) los dn'he-les^; los S-n'gS- 

14iS2, ids S,n'ge-le§2, or (Sp.) 16s an'hg-lgs^ [County and city in Cal.]. 

lose: iuz^; Igg^ [1. To mislay. 2. To fail to win]. See loose. 
losel: lo'zeP; lo'gSP [An idle, worthless fellow]. 

loss: les^ or les S' I6s2 or los^. The first indicates American usage as noted 

by Standard (1893-1912), W. (1828-1908), & PFr,; it represents also British usage as 
recorded by M., I., & St. The second shows American usage as indicated by C. & W. 
(1909), and former English usage as noted by E. Careful speakers do not now give 
the broad sound of o in “nor” to the o in this word, as such enunciation is dialectic 
or provincial. Compare cross. 

Lot: let^; iSt^ [Bible]. — ^Lqtan: lo'tan^; loTiin^ [Bible]. 

Lothario: lo-the^n-o^; lo-tha'ri-o® [The hero of the Fatal Episode in Cer- 
vantes’s “Don Quixote”]. 

Lothasubust lefh'^e-siti'bus^; Ibth^ar-su'biis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Lothringen 16t'riq-en^; lot'ring-Sn^ [Ger. province]. 

Lotophagf: lo-tef a-joi^; lo-tbf'a-gT^ [In Gr. myth, the lotus«eater^|. 


2: wQlf, dfi; bdbk, b6^t; fqll, rqle, cGre, bUt, bUrn; 611, b6y; go, ^em; ipk; tUin, ttiis. 
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hotze: lot'sa^; lot'se- [Ger. philosopher (1817-81)]. 

Loubet: lu"be'i; [Fr. statesman (1838- ), President of France], 

lougb: leH^; 16 h- [Ir. lake]. 

Lough: luf- [Eng. family name], 

louis^: lu'i^; lu'i“ [Fr. coin], 

Louis-: See Lewis. 

Louisa: lu-I'za-; Iu-F§a2 [A feminine personal name]. Louise: 
(variant). F. Louise: lQ"izO; 2; Heloise: e"lo''iz''^; e^lo^is's; Lisette; 
il''§et'2; G.Luise: lu-i'zei;lu-l'§e2;Ludovika: lu'’'do-vrkei; liiMo-vi'kaS; it.Luigia: 
lu-I'ja^; lu-i'ga2; Lulsa: lu-I^sa^; lu-i'sa^. Eloisa: e"lo-raaM e''lo-I''i;-a-; L. Luisas 
lu-oi'seM lu>Fsa2; pg Luiza: lu-i'zai; lu-FziiS; Luisa: lu-i'sai; iu-i'sa^; Sw. Ludo- 
Tika: lu"ao-vi'kai; ly"do-\’i''ka2. 

Louisiana: luVzi-an'ab* lu^i-si-an'a^ [State in the United States]. 
Louisville: Iti'is-viP or iuVvil^; l\i'is-vil- or l\i'i-vlP [City in Ky.]. 

lour: lau'ar^; lou'er- [To threaten; frown]. Spelt also lower, but pro- 

nounced in the same way]. 

Louvain: lu"vah'i; lu'Vah'- [Belg. city]. 

Louvois: lu*'wd'^; lu'^vwa'^ statesman]. 

Louvre; lu'vr^; lu'vr^ [Ancient palace of Fr. kings in Paris; now a museum], 
love: luv^; Ihv^. See drove, move. 

low; 16^; lo^ — ^the pronunciation of all modern dictionaries and that used 
by Gray (1710-71; in his “Elegy” and by Goldsmith G72S-74) in his “Deserted Vil- 
lage.” This was indicated by Buchanan (1757), .lohnston (1764), Barclay (1774), 
Sheridan (17S0), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Enfield (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles 
(1835), Smart (1840), and Goodrich-W ebster (1847). By Dryden (1631?-17{X)) it 
was rimed with now — Fair lo grac’d his shield; but lo now. 

With horns exalted stands, and seems to low — 
as quoted by Johnson (1755), who used the lines to support the pronunciation lau^; 
lou®, which he indicates, as did also Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), and 
Walker (1791) [To utter a mooing sound, as cattle]. 

lower: lo'ari; lo'er^ [To let down]. lo'av-^h 

lower: lau'arb* low'er^ [To threaten]. — lowering: lau'er-iBL* low'er-ing^; 
Lo'wicz: lo'vits^; loMts^ [Polish town]. 

loxo-: leks'o-^; Ibks'o-^ [Derived from the Gr. Xo|6s (loxos), slanting, 
oblique: \ised as a combining form in scientific terminology]. — loxocyesis: leks^o- 
soi-rsis^; lOks^o-cy-e'sis* [An oblique position of the womb in pregnancy]. 

lozenge: lez'enj^; ISz'Sng^ [A diamond^shaped figure or something re- 

sembling it], 

Lozon: lo'zan^; lo'zon^ [Apocrypha]. 

Lubims: lu'bimz^; lu'blm§^ [Bible]. 

lubric: liu^brik^; lunoric^. E. & St. lu'brik^ [Having lubricating qualities], 
lubricate: liuT)n-ket^; lu'bri-cat^. E. &; St. lu'bri-ket^ [To supply, as 

grease or oil, to machinery to reduce friction]. ^ j272 B. C.]. 

Lucania: liu-ke'm-a^; lu-ea'ni-a® [It. coxmtry, conquered by Rome, 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; mS, g6t, prgy, fgm; hit, ice; i=e; i=S; g6, not, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Lotze 

luminary 


1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iu = feud; <51iin; go; r) = sin^; fhin, this. 


Lucas: liu^kes^j lu'cas- [A mascuHne personal name]. See Luke. 
lucerne: liu- 

plant used 

Lucerne: lu-sem'^; [Swiss canton, city, and lake]. 

Lucia di Lammermoor: lu-dhi'a di Idm'mer-mur^; lu-chi'a di lam'm^r- 
mur^ [Opera by Donizetti]. 

Lucian: liu'^an^; lu'shan^ [A masculine personal name]. F. Lucien: 
lu''sI"anO; lu" 5 i"an' 2 ; It. Luciano: lu-eha'noi; lij-cha'no^; L. Lucianus: liu^shi-e'- 

nusi; lu"shi-a'nus2. 

lucid: liu'sid^; lu'gid^. E, & St. lu'sid^ [Easily understood]. 

Lucifer: iiti'si-for^; lu'^i-f er-. E. & St. Iti'si-fur^ [Satan, the prince of dark- 
ness. See also Isaiah xiv, 12]. 

Lucile, Lucille: liu-sil'^; Iti-^il'^. Same as Lucy. 

Lucius: liu'^us^; Iti'shiis^ [A masculine personal name]. F. Luce: Itis^; 
liic^; Lucius:, lu"si"us'i; lu" 5 Uus' 2 ; G. Lucius: lu^tsi-us^; lii'tsi-^s^; It. Lucio: lu'- 
c5ho^; lu'cho2; Pg., lu'si-oi; l^i'^i-o^; Sp., lu'thl-oi; lu^tM-o^. 

lucre: liu'ker^; Iti'cer-. E. & St. lu'kur^ [Money as the object of greed]. 
Lucrece: hu-kris'^; lu-creg'- [Lucretia, wife of L. Tarquinius Collatinus, 

whose rape was the subject of a poem, by Shakespeare]. 

Lucretia: liu-krl'^-a^; lu-cre'shi-a^ [A feminine personal name]. F. Lu- 
crdce: lu"kres''^; Iti^crg^''^; G. Lucretia: lu-kre'tsi-ei; lu-ere'tsi-a-; It. Lucrezia; 
lu-kre'tsi-ai'; l^-cre'tsi-a^; L. Lucretia; Sp. Lucrecia; lu-kre'€hi-ai; ly-erg-thi-a^. 


sum'^: iu-gern'-. E. lu-sum St. lu sum^ [A clover^h 

for fodder]. 


Lucrezia Borgia: lu-kreTsi-a ber'ja^; lu-cre'tsi-a b6r'ga^ [It. noblewoman, 

daughter of Pope Alexander VI., of infamous reputation (1480-1519)], 

lucubrate; liu'kiu-bret^; lu'-eu-brat^. E. & St. lu'kiu-bret^ [To elaborate 

or perfect by night study]. 

Lucy; liu'si^; lu'gy- [A feminine personal name]. D. Lucie; lu'si-e^; 

ci-g2; F, Lucie: lu"ge'2; G. Lucia: lu'tsl-ei; lu"tsi-a2; It., lu-dii^ai; lu-chi'a^; 

L., liu'^-a^ lu-shi-a2; Pg., lu'sl-a^; lu'gi-aS; Sp., lu-uii'ai; lu-thi'a^. 

Lud: lud^; Ihd^ [Bible and name of legendary Brit, king]. 

ludicrous: liu'di-krus^; lu'di-criis^. E. & St. lu'di-krusL To stress the 
second syllable is an indication of illiteracy [Calculated to excite laughter]. 

Ludim: liti'dim^; lu'dim^ [Bible!. 

luff; Ixjf^; [To steer close to the wind], 

lug: lug^; lug^ [To carry or pull with exertion, as something heavy], 
luggage: lug'ej^; Ihg'Sg^; not lug'ijS lug'ijh or lug'ej^ [A traveler’s effects], 
lugubrious: liu-giulDn-us^; lu-gu'bri-iis^ [Expressive of sorrow]. 

Luhith: liu'hifhb’ lu'hith^ [Bible]. 

Luigi, Luis, Luiz; See under Lewis. 


Luke: liukS’ luk^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. D. G. Pg. Sw. 
Lucas: lu'kasi; ly^cas^; F. Luc: liiki; Ihc^j Hung. Lucflts: lu^ka<fiii; lii^cach^; It, 
Luca: lu'ka^; lij'caS; L. Lucas: liWkasi; lu'cas^. [lightens], 

luminary: liu'mi-ne-n^; lu'mi-na-ry^. E. & St. lu’min-ar-i^ [One who en- 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, b6ot; full, rule, cGre, biit, bUrn; 511, bdy; go, gem; iok; thin, ttiis. 



Luna 

Lydia 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fost; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, 6r; full, rule; but, bum; 


Luna: iiu'na^; lu'na-. E. & SL lu'na^ [In Roman myth, the goddess of the 

moonj 

lunch: lunch^ or lun^^* Itinch^ or liinsh-. The difference may be consid- 
ered as amounting to a national characteristic, the first pronunciation, which was 
indicated originally by Perry (1777) and Sheridan (17S0), representing American 
usage; the second, noted by Walker (1701) and the modern Bntish dieti{/naries, re- 
flects the usage of Great Britain [Same as luncheon], Xares ruled (“Elements of 
Orthoepy,” p. 95, 1784) that in English “c/i, when it follows 2 or n, is pronounced 
exactly like ah.'" 

luncheon: lundh'an^ or lunsh'an^; Itmch'on- or ItinsKon-. Buchanan 

(1757) lun'slun^ [A light meal betw'een breakfast and dinner], [crescent], 

luue: liun^; lun^. E. & Si. lun^ [The moon; also, anj^thing shaped like a 
Luneville: lii^ne'^vir^; lu''ne'^\nl'2 [Fr. town, scene of battle, 1914], 
lunule: iiu'niul^; lu'nul-. E. lu^niul^; St. lu'niul^ [A crescent'shaped part 

or structure], 

Lupercal: liu'per-kaB; lu'per-cfiF. E. & St. lu'pur-kaT; 7. liu-pur'kaP [A 
Roman festival held on Feb. 15], 

Lupercalia: liu'^par-ke'h-a^; lu^per-caT-a^ [Same as Litpercal]. 

Luperciis: lin-pur'kus^; lu-per'eiis- [An ancient Roman deity identified 
with Pan], 

lupine: liu'pm^; lu'pin^. E. & St lu'pin^; J. Hu'pain^ [Like a woK]. 
Lupus: liu'pus^; lu'ptis-. E. & St. lu'pus^ [L., the Wolf; a constellation], 
lure; liur^; lur- [An\"thing that entices or attracts], 
lurid: Hu'nd^; luTidrt St. lur'id^ [Giving a ghastly yellowish=red light], 
luscious: liish'tis- [Very agreeable to the taste]. 

Lushai: iiu-^oi'^; lu-shi'^ [A member of an Indo-Chinese tribe living be- 
tween Burma and Bengal]. 

Lushei: liu-^e'^; lu-she'® [The Lushai people or their language]. 

Lusiad: liu^si-ad^; lu'si-M^ [Poem by Camoens, published in 1571]. 

Lusitauia: liu^^si-te'm-e^; lu^si-ta'ni-a^ [1. Poet, name for Portugal. 2. 
British merchant ship sunk by the Germans Alay 7, 1915]. 

lustring: lus'tnqS* liis'tring^. 7. hus'triBk By Sheridan (1780) liut'- 
strigi; Knowles (1835) liu'strigi [A heavy silk material], 

lute: litit^; lut®. St iut^ [A mandolin-like musical instrument]. 

Luther: liu'fher^; lu'ther® [A masculine personal name]. F. Lothaire: 
I5''tar'i; lo'^t^r'S; G. Luther: lu'teri; lu'ter*; Xothar: lo'tart; IS'tar^; It. Lotario: 
lo-ta'ri-oi; lo-ta'rl-62; L. Lutherus: liu'thar-usi; lu'ther-us®; Sp. Qotario: klo-td'- 
rl-o^; clo-ta'ii-o2. 

Liitzen: liit'sen^; liit'sSn® [Prus. town]. 

Liitzow: liit'so^; Itit'so^ [Prus. soldier (1782-1834)]. 
lux: luks^; lilks^ [Beauty; luxury; elegance]. 

luxe [Fr.]: liiks^; liiks® [Superfine quality; luxury; lux]. See be luxe. 

Luxembourg: Itiks^^onlpur^" ; luks'^anT)ur^^ [Belg. province], 

Z: sht, 5pe, fit, fare, fast, wh%t, ftll; m6, g6t, pr§y, f5m; hit, ice; i=6; i=§; gS, n6t, dr, w6n. 
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1:9 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; eliin; go; rj = sing’, thin, this. 


Luxemburg: iuks'em-burgi; ltiks'6m-burg- [European grand duchy, 
entered by Ger., 1914-15]. 

Luxor: luks'er^; Ihks'Sr- [EgjTpt. town; the site of ancient Thebes]. 

luxuriance: luks-^iiTi-ensi or lug-suTi-ans^; Itiks-yuTi-ang^ or lug-zhuTi- 
ane^. Compare luxuriant. 

luxuriant: luks-yu'n-antk ikf. & W., or lug-su'n-ant^; litks-yy'ri-ant^ or 
lug-zhu'ri-ant2. C. lug-siu'n-enti ; E., J., St., Wr. lug-ziu'n-snt.i By Perr 3 ,^ (1777) 
and Fulton & Knight (1S02) lugz-iu'n-anti; Sheridan (17S0) lug-sG'n-ant^; Walker 
(1791), Jones (’1798), Jameson (1S27), Smart (1S40), and Wright (1855) lug-ziu'n- 
anti; Knowles (1835) luks-iur'ysnti [Great in supply or quantity]. 

luxuriate; luks-yii'n-et^ or lug-su'n-et^; Itiks-yu'ri-at^ or lug-zhuTi-at-. 

See luxuriant; luxurious [1- To grow plentifully. 2. To li%'e richly]. 

luxurious: luks-yu'n-us^ or lug-suTi-us^* luks-jli'ri-tis^ or Itig-zhu'ri-hs-. 

By Perry (1777) and Fulton & Knight (1802) lugz-iu'n-usi; Sheridan (1780) log-su''- 
n-usB Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) 
lug-ziu'n-usi; Knowles (1835) lugz-iur'yusi [Delighting in luxury]. 

luxury: luk'^u-n^; Ihk'shu-ry^. E. luks'yu-ri^; 1. lug'ziu-ri^; M. luk'siu- 

rii; St. luks'yu-rii; Wr. luk'^a-ni [Free or extravagant indulgence in the pleasures 
that gratify the senses]. 

Luynes (de); da de [Fr. diplomat (1578-1621)]. 

Luz: luz^; iiiz^ [Bible]. 

Luzon: lu-zen' or {Sp,) lu-fhon'^; lu-z5n' or (Sp.) lu-thon'- [The largest 
island of the Philippine group]. [and Pan]. 

Lyeseus: h-si'us^; ly-^e'tis^ [Gr. mountain, sacred to the worship of Zeus 
lycanthrope: Icd-kan'throp^; ly-ca-nThrop^, Standard & (7.; E., M., & 

W. Icd'kan-thropi [in folkdore, one possessed of the power of changing himself into 
a wolf]. The English pronunciation of this word accords with that of analogous 
terms. Compare misanthrope. 

Lycaon: loi-ke'en^; ly-ea'5n2 [In Gr. myth, a king of Arcadia, changed 
into a wolf by Zeus]. [trict in Asia Minor]. 

Lycaonia: lai"ke-o'm-a^ or lik"a-o'm-a^; ly"ea-o'ni-a2 or l^e'Vo'ni-a^ [Dis- 
lyceum: loi-si'um^; ly-ge'iim^ [An educational institution]. 

Lycia; lis'i-a^; I5^g'i-a2 [Bible]. 

Lycidas: lis'i-das^; lyg'i-das^ [In Vergil’s “Eclogue” (iii), a shepherd]. 

Lycomedes: lik"o-mi'dizi* lJ'€"o-me'des2 [1. In Gr. myth, a son of ApoUa 
2. A Gr. general (369 B. C.)*]. 

Lycon: laiTien^; ly'cdn® [Athenian orator (405 B. C.)]. 

Lycurgus: Icd-kur'gtjs^; ly-etir'ltis^ [In Gr. mjrth, a king of Thrace]. 
Lydda: lid'e^; l^dV [Bible]. 

Lydekker: lai-dek'er^; ly-dSk'er^ [Eng. naturalist (1849-1915)]. 
Lydgate: lid'get^; IJ-d'gat^ [Eng. churchman and poet (1370?-1451?)], 

Lydia: HdT-d^; I5?^d'i-a2 [A feminine personal name]. Dan. D. 
lSKdi-a2; F. Lydie: ira'i; IjTde'®; It. Lidia: li'di-ai; Il'dl-as; L. Lydia. 


2: wQlf, dft; bd&k, bdht; fuU, rule, clire, blit, bftrn; 611, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; Mt, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, rflle; but, bum; 

hylyz liFiS* [Eng. dramatist (15o4-lt>0G)]. 

Lyme Regis: ioim ri'jis^; re'gis^ [Eng. seaside resort], 
lymph: lyinf^ [The virus of a disease]. 

Lympne: iim^; iym^ [Historic Eng. village: the Roman Portus Lemanis; 
site of Studfali Castle]. 

Lynde; laind^; lind^ [Am. family name]. 

Lynedoch: lin'daH^; Ij^n'doH^ [Scot, general: defeated Fr. at Barossa, 
ISll]. 

Lynette: li-net'^; ly-nSt'^ [The heroine of Tennyson’s poem Gareth and Ly~ 

nette]. 

Lyon: li"en'i; ly^oh'^ [Fr. seaport]. In Eng. Lyons: loi'anz^; ly'on§^. 

lyonnaise: li^o-nez'^ or icd"o-nez'^; ly"o-na^- or l5’''o-na§'^ [Pertaining to 
Lyons]. Compare pracajs; tapis. 

lyre: loir^; lyr- [Ancient harp^like musical instrument]. 

lyric: lir'ik^; iShr'ic^^ but more frequently^ heard h-rik'^ [Belonging to the 
lyre; hence, adapted for singing]. 

lyricism: iirVsizm^; ljr'i“9lsm2. 

lyrist: loir'ist^ or lir'ist^; lyr 'Is or IJ-r'Ist^. The first indicates American 

and Scottish usage, and that formerly in vogue in England and Ireland; the second, 
modem usage in England [A player of the lyre or writer of lyric poetry]. 

Lys: lis^; lys^ [A river in France and Belgium]. 

Lysaght: lai'sant^j ly's^nt^ [Ir. family name]. 

Lysanlas: Icd-se'm-as^; ly-sa'ni-as^ [Bible]. 

Lysias: lis'i-as^; lys'i-as- [Apocrypha]. 

Lysimachia: lisVme'ki-a^; lysT-ma'-ci-a®. I. loi-si-me'ki-ai; M, & W. 
lai'^si-me'ki“&i [A genus of herbs of the primrose family]. 

Ly si machus : loi-sim'a-kus^ ; ly-slm'a-ciis^ [Iving of Thrace (361-281 B. C.) 

Lysippan: loi-sip'anS C. & TF., or h-sip'an^, Standard) ly-slp'an^ or ly-slp'- 
an2 [Characteristic of Lysippus]. [Alexander the Creates time]. 

Lysippus: loi-sip'us^ ; ly-slp'iis^ [1. Gr. poet (c. 434 B. C. 3. Gr. sculptor of 
Lysous: loi'sanzb* ly'song^ [Eng. family name]. 

Lystra: lis'tra^; IJs'tra^ [Bible]. 

Lyte: loit^; lyt^ [Eng. divine and hymn^writer (1793-1847)]. 

Lytham: lith'am^; IJLh'am® [Eng. town]. 

Lyulf: loi'ulf^; ly'plf^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Lyveden: liv'dan^; IjKr'den® [Eng. baronial manor in Northamptonshire]. 
2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^fcj ftU; m6, g§t, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; 1=5; go. ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out\ oil; iu = iewX\ Cliin; go; g = Chin, ttiis. 


M 

m: em^; The sound of this letter is made in dosing the lips and by 

sending the speech^current through the nose with the vocal cords vibrating. In this 
book this sound is represented by m in both keys. Syllabic m is frequently indicated 
by m preceded bj" an unstressed vowel. See Introductory, p. xxix~xxx. Before n in 
words derived from the Greek m is silent, as in Tnneinonic, 

In French words an m following a vowel and not followed by a vowel is not a conso- 
nant, but only a sign that the preceding vowel is “nasal,” i.e., pronounced with the soft 
palate raised so as to leave the nasal passage open. French n is used in the same way; 
so that chamv and chant are pronounced alike, namely, as ^Qh. 

Funk &. Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary s. v. 

Maacah, Maacha: me'a-kd^ or me'e-ka^; ma'a-€a- or ma'a-ea^ [Bible 
(R. V.)j. — Maacath: ine'8-kathi;^ma^a'ea.th2 [Bible (R. V.}]. — Maaehah: me'a- 
kd^; ma'a-ca 2 [Bible], — Maachathi: me-ak's-thaii; ma-§,c'a-tbi- [Bibie]. — Maach- 
ati: me-ak'a-toii; ma-3-€''a-ti2 [Douai Bible]. — Maadai: me'''9-de''aii or me'a-doii; 
ma'^a-da'P or ma'a-di^ [BibW. — Maadiah: me"a-dai'dB ma"a-dl'a2 [Bible]. — Maai: 
mi-e'cni; ma-a'i^ [Bible]. — Maala: me'e-lai; ma'a-la^ [Douai Bible]. — Maaleh« 
acrabbim: me-aba*a-krab'imi or me'a-la^a-krablmi; ma-al'e«'a-crab'lin2 or mu'a-la* 
a-€ra,b'im2 [Bible]. 

ma’am: mam^; mam=^. Standard, C., J., M., W., & TTr. mOm^; E. & St, 

mamy The “New Standard Dictionary” notes that in the United States the con- 
traction is corrupted into ’tw (yes ’m), Twam, marm, mem, and in Great Britain into 
’m, mem, mum, etc. Ma’am is also used when sp>eaking to a queen or a royal princess 
at the English court. Murray, who does not indicate mami, gives mam^ and rn’m^, 
“usually unstressed,” as alternatives. Harris (“New International”) notes mam^ 
as alternative and adds “when unaccented usually mam^, m’mi” [A colloquial contrac- 
tion of madam]. 

Maani: me'a-nai^; ma'a-ni^ [Apocrypha]. — Maara: meVra^ or me-eTa^; 
ma'a-ras or ma-a'ra® [Douai Bible].— Maarath: me'a-ra£hi; nia'a-riith!^ [Bible].— 
MaarehsGeba: me'''a-re*gl'bai; ma'a-r^ge'ba^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Maas: mds^; mas^ [Dutch name of the river Meuse]. 

Maasai: me'a-sai^ or me-as'oi^; ma'a-si^ or ina-as'P [Bible (R. V.)]. — 
Maaseas; me'Vsras^; ma^a-se'as^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Maaseiah: me^a-si'yaJ-; 
ma''a-se''ya2 [Bible], — Maasia: mg''a-sai'ai; ma^a-sl'a^ [Douai Bible], — Maasiai: 
me-as'i-aii or me-as'^i-e'oii; ma-Ssl-P or ma-Ss'l-a'is [Bible], — Maasias: me'^a-sai'esi; 
ma"a-sFas3 [Apocrypha].— Maasmas: mg-as'masi; ma-Ss'mas® [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 
— ^Maath: me'athi; ma''3.th2_ [Bible]. — Maaz: me'azi; ma^3.z2 [Bible]. — Maazia: 
me^a-zoi'a^; ma"a-zra2 [Douai Bible]. — Maaziau: me"a-zi-e'ui; ma'^a-zi-a'ii- [Douai 
Bible]. — Mabdai: mab'di-oii; m^b^’da-I^ [Apocrypha], 

Mabel: me'beB; ma'bgP [A feminine personal name]. F. Mabelle: md"- 

bel'i; ma"bSb 2 j l. Mabilia: ma-bilT-ai; ma-bH'i-a®, 

Mabinogion : mabVno'gi-en^ ; ma-bT-no'gi-dn^ [Celtic mythological tales]. 

macaco: ma-ke'ko^; ma-ea'co^ E, me-kd'ko^ [1. A lemur. 2, A variety 

of Am. monkey], 

Macalon; mak'e-len^; m3/c'ar-15n2 [Apocrypha], 

Macao: ms-kd'o^; ma-ca'o^. lA'pjyincoii’ s Gazetteer md-kau'^ [Port, col- 

ony in China]. j^^^es]. 

macaroni: mak''a-ro'm^; mAe'^a-rS'ni^ [An Italian paste made into long 

2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, rfl,le, ciire, bfit, bbm; dil, bdy; §o, i:em; igik; thin, tills. 
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^iaccabdeus, Maccabeus? mak'^a-bfusS* mS,c''a-be'tis^ [Jewish patriot 

( -laoB.c.]. ^ [b_C.)]. 

Maccabees: mak'a-biz^; mS,e'a-be§“ [A Jewish family of patriots (2d cent. 
McCrea; ma-kre'^; ma-cra'- [Am. victim of Indians (1753-77)]. 

M’Crie: ma-kri'^; ma-cre'^ [Scot, historian (1772-1S35)]. 

M’Eacbern: mak-ek'krtm^ or (Scot.) mak-en'emb* mac-Sc'-erilQ® or (Scot.) 

mac-Sn'emS [A Celtic family name], 
mace: ina§2 [A staff of office]. 

Maceda: me-si'da^; ma-^e'da^ [Douai Bible]. 

mac§doine [Fr.] : ma''se"dwan'i; ma'^^oMwiin'- [A dish of mixed vegetables]. 
Macedonia: masVdo'm-e^; maQ'^e-do'ni-a- [European country]. 
Maceloth: ma-sFleth^; ma-gelSth^ [Douai Bible]. 

Macenias: masVncd^asb* mS.g'^e-ni'as^ [Douai Bible]. 

Maceo: ma-the'o^; ma-the'o^ [Cuban patriot (1848-96)]. 

M’Gillicuddy Reeks: me-gil'i-kud''i riks^; ma-gil'i-ehd''y reks* [Ir. 

mountains]. 

Machabees: mak'a-bizb* ma.e'a-bes2 [Douai Bible]. — Macbabeus: mak*"- 

a-bi'usi; raS.€^a-be'iis2 [Douai Bible]. 

Machaon: ma-ke'en^; ma-ea'^n® [Gr. hero at the siege of Troy]. 

Machathi: makVthoi^; m2.e'a-thl2 [Douai Bible]. — Machatl: mak'e- 
toii; mS.e'a“tI2 [Douai Bible].— Machbanai; mak-bo-nei; m^c'ba-na* [Bible].— 
Machbena: mak-bl'na^; m&c-be'na* [Bible (R. V.) and Douai].— Machbenah: 
mak-brnd^-, m^e-be'na’ [Bible]. 

machete [Sp.]: ma-dhe'te^; ma-che'te^ [A heavy cutlass]. 

Machl: me'koi^; ma'ci^ [Bible]. 

Machias: ma-koi^as^; ma^ei'as^ [Seaport in Me.]. 

Machiavel: mak'i-e-veB; mad-a-vSl* [Same as Machiavelian]. 

Machiavellan, Machiavellian: makVa-veki-an^; mSe^i-a-vSl'i-an*. E,. 
SL, & TFr. mak-i-a-vrii-enh so also Webster (1S28), I^owles (1835), Smart (1840), 
and Reid (1844) [Crafty in politics]. 

Machlavelism: inak*'i-a-vel'izm^; m^-cT-a-vgrigm® [The principles of 
MacbiaveUi]. (1469-1527)]. 

MachiaveUi: md'Td-a-vel'li^; ma‘'^-a-vferii® [Florentine statesman and 

machicolation: macffiVko-le'^an’^; mS,chT-eo-la'shon®, Standard, ikf., 
St.f & Wr , ; (7., E.y Jf., & W. menihik^o-le'^heni [An opening in a wall used as a means 
of attack]. 

machinal: ma-^hin'oB; ina- 9 hin'aP, noted also by Perry (1777). C. & 

Wr, mak'i-neP, which was the pronunciation indicated by Sheridan (1780), W^er 
(1791), Jones (i79S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835,), and 
Reid (1844) [Relating to machines]. 

machination: mak'^i-ne'^sn^; mS,€^i-na'shon^ [A plot]. 


2* art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; me, g$t, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; I=e; I=€; g6, ndi, 6r, wdn. 
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machine: ma-^hin Dr. Bradley ( Isew English Diet., vol. 

vi, p. 7; Oxford, 1908) says, “In 17-lSth c. the word was often stressed on the first 
syllable.” It was so stressed by Bailey (1732), but not in his edition of 1775, nor by 
Johnson (1755), Buchanan U757), Fulton & Knight (1760), Perry (1777^ Sheridan 
(1780), ana Walker (1791) [A mechanical appliance]. 

Machir: me'kir^; ma'eir^ [Bible]. — Machmas: mak'mas^; in2.€'mas^ 

[Apocrypha].— Machmethath: mak'mi-thathi; mS,€'me-thS,th2 [Douai Bible]. — 
Machnadebai: mak-nadVbai^ or malri'na-di'boi^; m3,€-nS,d'e-bi2 or inac''na'de'bi2 
[Bible]. — Machpelah: mak-pi'ld^; m&c-pe'la^ [Bible]. 

Mackay: me-koi'^; ma-ky'2 [Scot, author (1814-89)]. [name]. 

McKay: rno-koi'^ or ma-ke'^; ma-ky'^ or ma-ka'^ [Scot, and Am. family 
Mackaye: me-ke'^; ma-ka'^ [Am. family name]. 

mackerel: mak'er-eB; m^'er-^l^ — ^frequently mispronounced mak'raB. 

Macklnac» Mackinaw: mak'i-ne^; mS-k'i-na^ [1. A strait between Lakes 
iVIichigan and Huron. 3. A county of Alichigan. 3. An island in Lake Huron]. 

Macleod: ma-klaud'^; ma-eloud'^ [Scot, divine (1812-72)]. 

Maclise: ma-klis'^; ma-elis'^ [Ir. painter (1811-70)]. 

Macmahon: mak-mdn'^; mS-c-man'^ [A family name of Celtic origin]. 
MacMahon: mok'^md'^eh'^; mac"ma"dh'2 [Fr. president (1808-93)]. 
MacMonnies: mek-mun'iz^; mac-m6n'i§2 [Am. sculptor (1863- )]. 

Macnamara: mak"n8-md'r6^; mS,c"na-ma'ra2 [A Cetlic family name]. 

Macomb: ma-kum'^ or ma-kom'^; ma-edbm'- or ma-eom'^ — ^the h is silent 
[Am. general (1782-1841)]. 

Macon: melsan^; ma^con^ [1. Am. senator (1757-1837). 3. Any one of 

several counties and towns of the United States, especially a city in Georgia]. 
Macon: md^eh'^; ma^coh'^ [Fr. city]. 

macram€: mak^ra-me'^; m2.€"ra-me'2, Standard; C. mak-ra-me'^; E, & M. 

mak-rd'mei; 8t. & W. mak'ra-mei [A fringe of knotted thread], 

Macready: ma-kre'di^; ma-era'dy^ [Eng. actor (1793-1873)]. 

macrocosm: mak'ro-kozm^; mS,c'ro-e6sm^^ — ^the pronunciation of most 
modem dictionaries and that indicated by Jameson (1827), Goodrich (1847), Craig 
(1849), and Wright (1855). Wr. me'kro-kezmi, also indicated by Perry (1777), Sher- 
idan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Knowles (1835), 
and Smart (1840) [The universe]. 

macron^ : me^kr an^ or mak'ren ^ ; ma'cron® or m&c'rSn^. The first indicates 
American and Scottish us^e; the second, usage in England [A line placed over a 
letter (d, a, e, I, 6, u, u) to indicate that its sound is long]. 

Macron®: meTren^: ma'crSn® [Apocrypha]. — Madaba: mad'a-ba^; mad'* 
a-ba* [Douai Bible]. — Madai: me'daii or mad'i-aii; ma'di^ or mS-d'a-i^ [Bible]. 

madam: mad'am^; mSd'am® [My lady: a title of courtesy], 
madama [It.]: ma-dd'ma'^; ma-da'ma® [Madam], 
madame [Fr.]: mdMom'^; maMam'®; not mad'am^. 


g: wqH, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, r^le, efire, biit, bftrn; 511, b6y; to, tern; iuJe; thin, tbis. 
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Madeira: nia-Ji'ra or (Py.) ma-de'ra^; ina-de'ra or [Pg.) ma-dg'ra^. C. 

and Webster (1^28; ma-de'ro^ [Pg, island in Atlantic; wine], 

mademoiselle [Fr.]: ma"da-mwu"zel'^: ma"de-mwa'^§sr-. Vulgarly mad'^- 

[Miss: a title of addre.^s prefixed to the name of an tmmarried woman], 

Madia^: me-dai'e^; ma-di'a- [Douai Bible]. 

Madia-: me'di-a^; ma'di-a- [An Am. herb — ^tbe tarweed]. 

Madiabuo: me-dai'e-buni; ma-di'a-biin- [Apocrj^^ha], — Madiah: me- 
doi'aM nm-dl'a- [Bible], — Madian: me'di-oni; ma'di-au2 [Bible], — Madmannah: 
Tnad-mnn'ai; mud-mS,n'a2 [Bible], — Madmen: mud'menb mad'mfens [Bible], — 
51admena: mad-mi'na^; mad-me'na- [Douai Bible], — Madmenah: mad-mi'ndi; 
mSd-me'na" [Bible], — Madon: me'doni; [Bible], 

Madras : me-dras'^ ; ma-dras'-. See ask [City in Brit . India or cotton cloth 

first made there], militarj^ mining], 

madrler: mad'n-sr^; mSd^ri-er-. E. mad'rir^; /. mad-rir'^ [A heavy beam 
Maeleth: me'i-leth^; ma'e-lSth^ [Douai Bible]. 

maelstrom: mel'stram^; mai'strom- [A whirlpool off the coast of Norway]. 
Maelus: mi-ilus^; ma-eltts^ [Apocrypha]. 

maestoso: md''es-to'so^; ma^Ss-to'sc^ Standard, C., E., & W. St., & 

IIV. nia-es-to'zob also Smart (1S40); M. md-es-to'so^; Jameson (1827) mes-t6'z5t 
[It., majestically; a direction in music], 

Maestricht: mds'trmt^; mas'triHt- [Dutch town]. 

maestro: ma-es'tro^; ma-Ss'tro-, Standard j C.j E., & W, md-es'tro^; L 

ma-es^troi; M. .nd-Ss'tro^ [It., master], 

Maeterlinck: md'tar-Hijk^; ma'ter-link- [Belg. poet (1862- )]. 

Mafeking: ma'fa-kii]^ or {colloq.) mef'kiQ^; ma'f e-king^ or {colloq,) maf - 

ldng2 [Town in Bechuanaland, South Africa], 

Mafia, Maffia: ma'fi-a^; ma'fl-a^ [A Sicilian secret society]. 

Magadan: mag'a-dan^; m^l'a-dS-n^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Magala: magVla^; 
mSig'a-la3 [Douai Bible], — Magbish: mag'bishi; m^g''bish2 [Bible], — Magdalel: 
inag''dd-leP ; mSg'da-lfeP [Douai BibleJ. 

Magdalen^: mag'de-len^; mag'da-Rn^ [A feminine personal name]. See 

the next entry and Magdalene, 

Magdalen^: med'lm^; m^'lin^ — a corruption of OF. Mcdelaine, spelt in 
Early Eng. Maudelen (1320), Mawdeleyn (1380), Mawdleyn (1460), Maudlen (1565), 
Mawdlin (1573), and MavJdXin (1631) ]A college at Oxford and one at Cambridge, 
England], 

Magdalene: mag'de-lin^ or magMd-li'ni^; m&g'da-len^ or m&gMa-le'ne^ 

[Bible and feminine personal name], D. Magdalena: mag^da-lS'na^; mag'^da-lg'na^; 
F. Madeleine: mad*'i§n'^; inad'l§n'' 2 ; G, Magdalene: mag^da-le'ne^; mag^'dk-le'- 
ne*; It. Maddalena: madMa-le'nai; mad^da-lgmaS; Pg. Sp. Sw. Magdalena: mag^- 
da-ie'nai; m§^da-le'n§,*. 

Magdalum: inag'da-lum^;mSg'dar-liim2nDouai Bible]. — Magdlel: mag- 

di-eP; inS.g^di-^2 [BibleL — Maged; xne'gedi; ma'gSd* [Apocrypha], — Aj^gedans 
mag'i-dan^; m&g'e-ain* [Douai Bible], 

Magellan: me-jeFeu^; ma-gSl'an® [Port, navigator (1480?-1521)]. 

2: art, Ape, fS,t, fSre, fast, what, ftU; me, g€t, pr^y, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I==e; gb, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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Madeira 

Mahan 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu — feud; cTiin; go; i) = sm;;; fhin, this. 


Magellanic: raaj"e-lan'ik^ or mag-e-lan'ik^; mag^g-ian'ic^or mag'S-ian'ic^; 

jSt. maj'el-an'iki. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great 
Britain. 

Magenta: ms-jen'ta^; ma-gen'ta- [It. town]. 

Maggiore: mad-jo're^; mM-gd're- [Lake in Italy and Switzerland]. 
Magheramorne: man'To-mern'^; maHVa-morn'^ [Ir. barony]. 

Magi: me'joi^; ma'^- [Eastern sages]. 

Magian: me'ji-an^; ma'gi-an- [Pert, to the Magi]. 

Magna Carta, 3Iagna Charta: mag'na karTa^; mag'na ear'ta^ [L., Great 

Charter; specifically, the charter of English liberties (June, 1215)]. [tance] 

magnate: mag'net^; mag'nat^; not mag'nit^ [A person of rank or impor- 
magnesia: niag-ni'^-a^; mag-ne'shi-a-, Standard, E., L, & St.; C. & M. 

mag-ni'sliiai; W. & Wr. mag-nr^ 5 i-si. W. notes mag-ni'sai as alternative [An earthy 
powder used in medicine]. 

magnesium: mag-ni'^i-xnni; mag-ne'shi-tim^ Standard, E., I., & St.; C. 
mag-ni'shiumi; M. mag-ni'si-umi; TF. & Wr. mag-ni' 31 -umi [A silver-white metallic 
element]. 

magnet: mag'net^; mag'nSt^ [A body capable of exerting attraction]. 

magnetization: mag^net-i-ze'^eni; mS,g"ngt-i-za'shon2 [The act or re- 
sult of magnetic attraction]. 

magneto-: mag'net-o-b Standard, C.,E., & St., or mag-ni'to-i, M.; mSg'- 

net-o-® or m&g-ne^to-®; /. <fe W. mag-net^ 6 -i; Wr. mag^m-to-^ [Combining form derived 
from magnet]. Notwithstanding the pronunciations indicated by the American dic- 
tionaries, the populace prefers mag-ni'to-i when speaking of the device used to ignite 
the fluid used for the internal-combustion engines of motor-vehicles. 

magnetogram: mag-ni'to-grami, Standard, M., & W., or mag-net'o- 

grami, C., E., J., & Wr.; mSg-ne'to-gramZ or mfig-nSt'o-gr&ms [A record of magnetic 
intensity]. [uring magnetic intensity], 

magnetograph: mag-nl'to-grafi; mS,g-neTo-graf2 [A machine for meas- 

magnolia: mag-no'h-a^; mS-g-no'li-a^ — ^four syllables, not mag-nol'Ya^ [A 
flowering plant]. 

Magog: me'gegi;ma'g6g2 [Bible]. — Magors^mlssabib, Magor Missabib: 

me"ger-mis' 8 -bibi; ma"g 6 r*mfs'a-blb 2 [Bible]. — Magpiash; mag'pi-a^i; mag'pi-Sshs 
[Bible], 

maguey: ma-gwe'^; ma-gwe'2, Standard; C. & I. ma-gwe'S* E., M., & W. 
mag'wei; TFr. mag'wi^; Spanish md-ge'^ [A plant, the American aloe]. 

Magyar: maj'yari; mag'yax®. Standard, C.,&W.mei'yei^;E.& I. m&s'- 

yari; M. mdd'ydri; St. mad'yari; Wr. mad'jori [A Hungarian]. 

Mahabharata: ma^ha-bhaTa-td^; ma"ha-bha'ra-ta2 [Hindu epic]. See 
Aryabhatta. 

Mahalah: ma-he'ld^ or me'hd-lai; ma-hada® or ma'ha-la^ [Bible]. — Ma- 
balaleel: m 8 -hela-ll"eli or ma-hal'a-li'-'eT; ma-hafia-le"512 or ma-hS.ha-l?^fl 2 [Bible] 
— Mahalalel: ma-hefia-leU; ma-ha'la-lSP [Same as Mahalaleel].— M ahalath: 
me'ha-lathi; ma'ha-iath^ [Bible].— Mahali: me'he-laii; ma'ha-ll* [Bible].— Mahx^- 
lon: me'hd-leni; ma'ha-lbn® [Douai Bible], 

Mahan^: me-han^^; ma-hjln^^. In the South, me'han^ [Am. family name], 
wplf, dp; book, boOt; full, rple, cure, but, b€irn; 611, b6y; go, gem; i]Qtk; thin, this. 



Mahan 

Maleleel 

1: art; 
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fat. fare; fast; get, prpy; hit, police; obey, gO; net, er; full, riile;'but, biim; 


Mahan": man^; man" [Ir. family name]. 

Mahanaim: me"ha-nS'im^; ma'lia-na'im- [Bible], — Mahanehs:dan, Ma- 
baneh Dan: mr‘'ha-ne*daii"i; mri'ha-nf*cla,n "2 [Bibie], — Maharai: me-har'i-aii or 
me'ha-rai^; ma-hilr'a-I- or mu'ha-rl- [Bible]. 

maharaja, maharajah: ma'lia-ra'ia^; ma*^iia-ra'ia- [Hindu prince], 
Mahat: me-hut'^; ma-hiit'" [Sans., the primal intelligence], 

Mahath: me'hafh^; ma'litlth^ [Bible], — Mahavite: me'he-vait^; ma'ha- 

vit^ [Bible], — Mahazioth: ma-be'zi-efh^; ma-htVzi-oth^ [Bible].— Maheletfa: me^- 
hi-leth^; rQa''he-15th2 [Douai Bible]. — Maher^slialalshashsbaz: ine"har»^e'lal*[or 
»shal"al”']haS'h'»>baz"i; mri^b6r»shii''lal*[or -sh^PaPJhiish'-biiz'^s [Bible]. — Mahida: ma- 
hai'da^; ma-hl'da^ [Douai Bible]. — Mahlah: ma'ld^; mii'la- [Bible]. — Mahli: md'- 
loi^; [Bible]. — Mahlon: mdneni; ma'lSn^ [Bible]. 

Mahmoud: ma-mud'^; ma-mud'^ [Any one of four sultans (967-1839)]. 
Mahol: me'heB; ma'hSl- [Bible], 

Mahomet: ma-hem'et^; ma-h5m^6t-. Same as Mohammed. 

Mahon: me-hun'^; ma-hon'^ [Eng. historian (1805-75)]. 

Mahony: md'o-m^ or md'ni^; ma'o-ny- or ma'nj?-® [Ir. poet (1804-66)]. 

Mahopac: me-ho'pak^; ma-ho'pdc^j frequently mispronounced me'o-pak^ 
[Village and lake in N. Y.J. 

Mahound: mo-haund'^; ma-hound'-. M, me-hund'^; St, ma-haund'^; 

TFr. md'hatindb 

It is Mahound, the Evil One, and he has gain’d my soul! 

* Thomas Hood The Demon Ship st. 8. 

mahout: me-haut'^; ma-houV®. j&. md'hut^; I. md-htit'^ [The driver and 

keeper of an elephant]. 

Mahratta: ma-rdt's^; ma-ratV [Hindu race], 

Mahseiah: md-sl'yd^; ma-se'ya^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Mahumite: ma-hu'mait^; ma-hu'mit® [Douai Bible], 

Maianeas: mcd''a-iu'as^; mi^'a-ne'as^ [Apocrypha], 

maid: med^; mad^; not maid^, nor meid^, as heard frequently in England. 

maiden: me'dan^; ma'den^; not moi'den^. See A. 

mail, maim. These words are both pronoimced as one syllable: meB, 

mal*; memb mam-: not mcilb medm^, as sometimes heard in London and southern 
England [I. Letters and papers sent by post. II. Mutilation.] 

Maimon: moi'mon^; nu'mon^ [Maimonides]. 

Maimonides: moi-menh-diz^; mi-mdn'i-deg^ [Span. Jewish theologian 
(1135-1204)]. 

main^: men^; man^ [First or chief], 

Main^: men^ or {Ger,) moin^; man^ or {Get,) min^ [Ger. river], 
maintain: men-ten'^j man-tan'^. TTr. nun-ten'^ [To keep up; also, to 

provide support for]. 

maintenance: menTi-nons^; man'te-nang^. Sheridan (1780) and Walker 

(1791) men'tm-ensi [Support]. 


2: art, ape, fit, fare, fast, whqit, ftU; mS, gdt, pr§y, f€m; hit, ice; i=e; I»g; gS, ndt, dr, wdn, 
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1; a = final; x = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifl = feud; <fhin; go; o = sin^; thin, Giis. 


Main tenon (de) : da man^ta-nen'^; de [Fr. marquise secretly 

married to Louis XIV. (1635-1719)]. 

Mainwarlng: man'ar-ir)^; m^n'er-ing^ [Eng. family name]. See Beau- 
champ. 

Mainz: mcdnts^; mints^ [City in Hesse]. 

malolica: ma-jel'i-ka^ or (It) ma-yo'li-ka^; ma-jbl'Lca^ or (It.) ma-yo'&- 

Makaz; me'kaz^; ma'kSz^ [Bible]. 

make: mek^; mak“ [To cause to be or become]. 

Maked: me^kedb* ma'kSd- [Apocrypha]. 

Makheloth: mak-hi'loth^ or -loth^; mSk-he'lSth^ or -loth^ [Bible], 
maki: md'ki^; ma'ki-j Standard & E.; C. W. mak'i^; I. & M. me'ki^ [A 

lemur], 

Makkedah; ma-ki'de^; m^-ke'da- [Bible]. — Maktesh: mak^tesE^; mS,k'- 
tesfis [Bible]. — Malachi: maVa-kaii; m3,Fa-ei2 [An Old Testament prophet or his 
book of the Bible]. — Malachias: mal"a-kaVasB niS,l"a-eras 2 [Douai Bible]. 

maladroit: mar^e-dreit'^; miir'a-drbit'^. E., M., & St. maFa-dreit^ [Lack- 
ing skill; clumsy]. 

Malalai: mar'ade'ai^; mai"a-la'i^ [Douai Bible]. — Malaleel: mede'li-eP; 

ma-la'le-^^ls [Oouai Bible]. 

malapropos: mal-ap"ro-po'^; mS,l-ap"ro-p6'2 [Out of place], 
malar: me'lar^; ma'lar^ [The cheek*bone]. 

malaria: ma-le'n-a^ ; ma-la'ri-a^ [A morbid condition of the blood in which 

chills alternate fever]. 

Malasar: maFa-sor^; mSFa-s^^ [Douai Bible]. 

Malay: ma-le'^ or me'leb* ma-la'^ or ma'la^ [Race of southwestern Asia]. 
Malaysia; ma-le^sEj-a^; ma-la'shi-a^ [Asiatic peninsula and islands]. 

Malcam (R. V.), Malcham: maFkam^; mS^F-eam^ [Bible]. — Malchlah: 
mal-kaVdL mS-l-eVa^ [Bible]. — Malchicl: mal'ki-eB; mal'ci -^12 [Bible]. — Malchljali: 
mal-kai''jdi; mai-€Vja2 [Bible]. — Malchiram: mal-kai'remL* m&l-el'ram^ [Bible]. — 
Malchisshua: maPkcd*^u'ai; mS,r'cI*shu'a2 [Bible].— Malchus: mal'kus^; inaV- 
€us 2 [Bible]. 

Malcolm: maFkemb* maFcom^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Maidive: maFdoivb* mai'chv^ [Islands west of Ceylon], 
male: meP; maP [Masculine]. 

Malebranche: m^'lDrdh^'^; maF'brarigh'^ [Fr. philosopher (1638-1715)]. 
malediction: maF'i-dik'^enb* malVdlc'shon^ [A curse], 
malefactor: maPi-fakTer^; mS-F'e-f^cTor^, Standard^ E., IF., & TFr.; C. 

<& M. malfi-fak-teri; St. malVfak'teri [One who commits a flagrant offense against 
the law]. 

maleic: ma-li'ik^; ma-le'ic^. C. me'li-ik^; E. maFe-ik^ [A chemical com- 
pound]. 

Maleleel: ma-li'h-eP or mal'i-liP; ma-le'le-SP or m2,Fe-leP [Bible]. 

2: wglf, dft; bd&k. bd5t; full, rple, efire, bflt, bfirn; 611, bdy; go, feem; ink; thin, this. 
20 
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Malesherbes, de: da de maL^'^erb'^ [Fr. statesman (1721-94)]. 

maleTolence: ma-lev'o-lens^ ; ma-lSv'o-iSng- [Disposition to injure others]. 

— lualeTOlent: me-lev'o-ienti; ma-lSv'o-lSnt^ [Ha\ing an evil disposition]. 

malfeasance: mal-fi'zans^; mSI-fe'§an 92 . St. & Smart mai-fe'zans^ [The 

coinmissioa of an unlawful act], 

Maltbran: mdTiT>rah'^; ma^T[T)ran'2. Sometimes Anglicized malVbran^ 

[Fr. singer (1808-36)]. 

malic: me'lik^; malie^ [Pert, to or obtained from apples; as, malic acid], 

malice: mal'is^; mill'ig^ [A desire to injure another; ilhwill]. — malicious: 

me-iisTi'osi; ma-ilsh'tis® [Addicted to malice]. 

malign: ma-loin'^; ma-lin'^ [To speak evil of another]. — malignant: 

ma-lig'nant^; ma-llg'nants [ 1 , Evil in nature; extremely malicious. 2. Intense; viru- 
lent; as, a malignant tumor]. — maligner: ma-lain'er^; ma-iln'ers [One who maligns]^ 

malines: mo-hn'^; ma-lin'^ [i. A gauze^like veiling. 2. A lace first made 

at Malines (Mechlin), Belgium]. [ness], 

malinger: mo-luj'gar^; ma-lln'ger^. TFr. ms-lin'jar^ [To simulate sick- 

mallson: mal'i-san^; m^Fi-son^, Standard & M.; C. & E. mal'i-zan^; I., 
IV'., & Wr. mal'i-zn^; St. mal'i-sn^ [A malediction]. 

malkin: mel'km^ Standard, C., & E,, or me'km% J., M., St, W., TFr.; 

mal'kin® or ma'ldn*— the second pronunciation is due to the occasional spelling mau- 
ken (Milton), mawkin (Tennyson), maukin (Milton) [A swineherd]. 

mallei meP; maP. St, indicates maP and meP as alternatives [A mallet]. 

This word Is a whimsical instance of the caprice of custom. Nothing can be more uni- 
form than the sound we give to a before double I in the same syllable; and yet this word,, 
when it signifies a wooden hammer, has not only changed its deep sound of c in a22 into the 
a in aUey, but has dwindled into the short sound of c in Mall, a walk in St. James’s Park, 
where they formerly played with malls and balls, and from whence it had its name; and 
to crown the absurdity, a street paxaliei to this walk is spelt Pall Mall, and pronounced 
PellnuU, which confounds its origin with the French adverb pile mile. For Bailey appears 
to derive the name of the street justly from pellere malleo, to strike with a mallet [Not so 
In his Dictionary of 1724 and of 1732. F. H. V.]. That this word was justl;^ pronounced 
formerly, we can scarcely doubt from the rhymes to it: 

“ With mighty mall 

"The monster merciless him made to fall." 

Spensee [Faerie Queene], 

"And give that reverend head a mall 

“Or two or three against a wall.” Butler Htidibras. 

As a corroboration of this, we find a large wooden club used for killing swine, called and 
spelt a maU and the verb signifying to beat or bruise Is spelt and pronounced in the same 
manner. The word mallet, where the latter I is separated from the former. Is under a dif- 
ferent predicament, and is pronounced r^ularly. 

Waieee Critical Pronouncing XHciionarp s. v. (1791.) 

mall^: maP, Standard, L, Wr.] meP, C., or meP, E., M., St., & W.\ mS-P, 

m§l“, or m^l®. Among the earher lexicographers Johnson (1755) indicated meU, it 
the quotations he gives, which are the same as Walker cites, may be taken as guides, 
but Ferry (1777) noted maB, as did also Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791). See 
also pAJLiL Mall [A broad walk]. 

mallecho: malVcOio^; mSl'e-cko^. See Miching Malicho. 

malleolar: ma-liVlar^; inJi-le'o-lar®. C,, 1., Wr. mal'i-o-ler^; jE?.inal-i-o - 

lar^ [Pert, to one of two rounded bony pronoinencea on either side of the ankle-joint]. 


g: Srt, Spe, fat, fare, fast, wh;|-t, all; m6, g€t, prgy, f6m; hit, Ice; S=e; i=§; gd, n6t, dr, w6n. 




SIS FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: » = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = fpud; dhin; go; i) = siu^; fhin, this. 


Mallos: mal'es^; m^rds^ [Apocrypha]. — Mallothi: mal'o-fhai^; mS,ho- 
thI2 [Bible]. — Malluch: mal'uki; mal'ue^ [Bible]. — Malliichi: mai'a-kai^; marijL-eP 
[Bible (R. V.)]. — MaUus: mal'usi; m3,l'us2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Malmesbury: momz'ber-i^; mamg'bSr-y^ [i. Eng. town. 2. Anglo=Saxon 

historian (1095-1143?)]. 

malmsey: mam's}’^. 

This letter [Z] has no irregularity except that of being suppressed in the sound of some 
words, as in . . . malmseu, salmon. Nares ElemerUs of Orthoepy p. Ill 11784]^ 

Malobatbrou: mar'o-bath'ron^; inhr'o-bS.th'r6n2 [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Malplaquet: mdl''pld'1ce'b* mal''pla"ke'2 [Fr. village and battlefield, 1709]. 

malt: melt^; malt^. M, molt^ [Grain that has been germinated]. 

Maltanueus: mal"te-ni'us^; mai''ta-ne'us2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Maltese: mel-tlz'^; mal-te§'“. M. mol-tiz'^ [Pert, to the island of Malta; 

as, Maltese lace]. 

Malthus: mal'thus^; mSl'thfis- [Eng. political economist (1766-1834)]. 

Malthusian: mal-thiu'si-an^ Standard (1893-1912) & C., or mai-thiu'sanh 

Standard (1913) & TF.; m&l-thu'si-an^ or mS-i-thu'zhan^. E.^ 1., M., & St. mal-thiu'zi- 
ani; Wr. mal-thiu'^ani [Pert, to Malthus and his doctrines]. 

Malvern^: mervam^; mal'vem" [Eng. or Austral, town]. 

Malvern®: malVam^* mai'vem® [A town in Ark.; also, one in Iowa]. 

mama, mamma: ma'ma^ or me-md'^; ma'ma® or ma-ma'®. The first is 

the preferred Am. spelling and pronunciation, the second is standard in Great Britain. 

The Eng. word of the 17-18th c. (rimed by Shadwell with awe) prob. represents a spoken 
form adopted from the F. maman; the spelling may have been suggested by Latin or It., 
or it may possibly have been originally meant to express the native English form (mam''8h 
mam's*) , which is stiU current In many dialects. In educated use, so far as Is known, the 
stress has in England always been on the last syllable; in the United States, however, the 
stress mam'ma is the more usual. 

Henry Bradley New English Dictionary vol. vi, s. v. [Oxford, '08J. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing statement concerning the position of the stress in 
England, it may be noted here that the first lexicographer to indicate it — Nathan 
Bailey — placed it on the jirst syllable in the edition of his dictionary dated 1732. 
Johnson (1775) noted nrnm-mcd-; Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), and 
Walker (1791) mam-md'*; Sheridan (1780) pronounced the word mam-ma^*. 

Mamalas: me-me'yssS* ma-ma'yas^ [Apocrypha]. 

Mambriuo: mam-bri'no^; mS-m-bri'no® [Legendary Moorish king]. 

Mamdai: mam'dai^; mto'di® [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

mammillary: mam'i-le-n^; m^in'i-la-ry® — the pronunciation indicated by 

modem dictionaries. The earlier lexicographers were divided concerning the position 
of the stress. By Bailey (1732), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton 
& Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Smart (1840), Boag (1848), and 
Craig (1849) it was indicated on the first syllable, but by Johnson (1755), Entick 
(1764), Kenriok (1773), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Scott (1797), En- 
field (1807), and Emowles (1835) it was placed on the antepenult — mamil'lary [Pert, 
to the breast]. 

Mammon: mam'an^; mSm'on® [Bible], — Mamnltanaimus: inam"ni- 
te-ne'[or -nai^mus*; mS-m^ni-ta-na'[or -nl'Jmiis* [Apocryphal. — Mamnitanemus: 
mam^ni-ta-nl'mus*; ma.m'^ni-ta-ne'mus* [Apocrypha (R. V.)J. — Mamre: mam'ni; 
mS,m're2 [Bible]. — Mamuchan: me-mQ'kan*; ma-mu'-eans [Douai Bible]. — Mama- 
elms: me-mu'kus*; ma-mu'ciis* [Apocrypha], 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bOot; full, rftle, ciire, biit, bllm; dll, bdy; go, gem; igk; tbin, this. 
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man 
mantra 

1; artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, riile; but, borrn; 
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man: man^; mUn^; not mam^ BhS frequently drawn out in England. 
Manaen: man'i-en^; miin'a-§n- [Bible]. — Manahat: man'e-hat^; mS,n'a- 

hat2 [Douai Bible]. — Mauahath: man'a-hafhi; in3,n'a-hS.th2 [Bible], — Manahem: 
man'-e-hem^; m5,n'a--hSTn2 [Douai Bible]. — Manahethltes; man'a-[er m&-ne']tie€h- 
aits^; infi.a'a-[or ma-nii']h6tii-Its2 [Bible]. 

Manasse: me-nas'i^; ma-nAsV [Douai Bible]. 

Manassites: ma-nas oits^; ma-n^slts^ [Bible], 

mandamus: man-de'mus^; m;\n-da'mtis- [A writ of right commanding a 

lower court to do some specified thing], 

mandarin: man'da-rin^, Standard^ M., & W., or man'^da-rin'^ C., E., L, & 

nv.; m&a'da-rin or mS-nMa-rin'^. St. man'de-rin'i [1. Chinese official. 3. A variety 
of orange]. [drake]. 

mandragora: man-drag'o-re^; mS.n-driig'’o-ra2 [A stemless herb, the man- 
mandrake: man'drek^; miin'drak^ [A plant containing a narcotic poison]. 

mane: men^; man^. Compare main [Long hair that grows on the neck of 
some animals], 

manage [Fr.]: ma-nas'^; raa-n^zh'-. C., J., S.^ & TFr. ma-nes'^; E. ma- 

M. ma-ne 3 'i; W. ma'^nes'i [Horsemanship]. 

Maneh: me'na’-; ma'ne^ [Bible], 

manes: m§'niz^; ma'nes^ [L., spirits of dead]. 

Manes: me'niz^; ma'ne§2 [ApocrjToha (R. V.); heresiarch], 
maneuver 5 manoeuvre: ma-nu'var^; ma-ny'ver-. M. me-rdu'var^ [A 

movement in the disposition of troops or warships]. 

manganese: maq'^ga-nis'^, Standard^ C., k TF., or maq'ga-nlz^, Mr, m^n"- 
ga-nes' or mao''ga-ne§®. E., I., & St. man^go-niz^. Knowles (1S35) indicated the first; 
Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Wright (1855) noted the second. Jameson (1827) 
and Webster (1828) marj'ga-nlsi [A metallic element used in glass-^m along]. 

mange: menj^; mang^ [A skin=disease that affects dogs, horses, etc.], 
manger: men'jer^; man'ger^ [A feedirg^rough or =box for cattle], 
manginess: men'ji-nes^; man'gi-nSs^ [The state of having the mange], 
mangle: maq'gT; mS-n'gP [A pressing^machine], 

mangrove: maq'grov^; mJln'grov^, Standard, C., M., k W.] E,, L, Si., k 

Wr. man'grov^ [A tropical tree], 

mangy: men'ji^; man'gy^ [Affected with mange]. 

Mani: me'ni^; ma'm^ [1. Apocrypha. 2. Same as Manes]. 

mania: me'm-s^; ma'ni-a^ [Mental unsoundness] .—maniac: me'm-ak^; 
ina'ni-&€2 [One raving with madness]. — maniacal: ma-noi'e-kaB; ma-ni'a-eal^. 

Manlehsean, Manichean; manh-ld^'en^; mS-nT-ee/an^ [A follower of 

Manes, the Persian religious teacher], 

Manila: ma-nil'a^ or ma-nida^; mar-nil'a® or ma-niffa® [Capital and province 
of the Philip|5ine Islands]. [cassava^plant]. 

manioc: man'i-ek^; m^'i-5c^. St. k TFr. me'ni-ek^ [The product of the 


2: art, 5pe, fat, f^re, ff^t, wh^-t, all; m€, gSt, prfy, film; hit, Ice; i=e: I— e; g6, n6t, dr, wdn* 
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1: a = final; 1 


FREQUExNTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


man 

mantra 


habit; oisle; au = out; eil; i« = feud; go; 0 = sing; thin, this. 


Manitoba: manVto'ba^ or (Fr.) raa''m"to"ba'^; in3.n'Wo'ba2 or (Fr,) ma^- 

ni^to'^ba'^ [Canadian province and lake]. 

The local and general pronunciation of the word Manitoba is with the first a as in 
“man,” the last a as in “sofa,” and the stress upon the o. E. A. Davidson In a letter to 
the author from Winnipeg, Manitoba, Aug. 10. 1916. 

Manias: me'ni-trs^; ma'iii-iis® [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

mankind: man"kaind'^; man"klnd'2. Dr. Ash (1775), Craig (1849), and 

Wright (18.55) indicated the primary stress on the first syllable, and Walker (1791) 
condemned this as improper, yet such stress was employed by Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Johnson, and others. It is evident that in the following lines from his “Essay 
on Man,” 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of mantind' is man, EvisUe U, 1. 1. 

the latter intended that the word be stressed on the ultima, so also is it in Samuel 
Johnson’s lines, 

Let observation with extensive view 

Survey man'kind from China to Peru. Vanity of Human Wishes, 1. 1 

All mankind' alike require their grace. 

All born to want; a miserable race, 
the stress Is upon the first syllable as it is also in the following: 

How beauteous man'kind isl O brave new world. 

That has such people in ’tl 

Shakespeare Tempest act v, sc 1, 1. 183. 
. . . Prom whence . . . could spring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of man'kind in one root, and earth with hell. 

Milton Paradise Lost bk ii, 1. 382 

There can be no question of the accuracy of stressing the first syllable of the word 
when it is used in opposition to womankind. 


Manlius: man'li-us^; [Apocrypha]. 


manner: man'ar^; mSn'er^. Compare man ok. 
Manoah: me-no'd^; ma-no'a^ [Bible]. 


Manon Lescaut: md^'neh' les'lco'^; ma^'nbh' lSs“€o'2 [The heroine of a 

romance by Abb6 Pr^vostl. 

manor; man'ar^; mdn'or^ [The landed estate of a nobleman]. 


Mansard^: mah"sdr'S* mah^sar'^ [Two Fr. architects (1. 1598-1666; 2. 

1646—1708)]. [sard]. 

mansard^: man'sord^; mdn'sard^ [A type of house^roof designed by Man- 
mansuetude: man'swi-tiud^; mSn'swe-tud^ [Gentleness], 

mantelet: man'tl-et^; man'tl-St^, Standard, St.^ & TF.; C., F., & 7. man - 
tel-eti; M. man'thti; Wr. man-ta-let'k Bailey (1732), Fencing (1760), Jones (1798), 
Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) indicated the stress as first noted 
here; but Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827) put it on the final syllable as Worcester 
[A short, loose outer garment]. 


mantra: man'tra^ or mun'tra^; mS-n^tra® or mtln'tra^— the first is the 

preference of modern dictionaries [A passage or text from the Vedas, or holy books 
of the Hindus, used as an incantation or prayer]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bSdt; f^U, rflle, clire, biit, bftm; dil, bdy; go, ifem; ink; thin, this. 

17 
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maatua 

Marisa 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prgy; hit, police; Obey, g6; net, 6r; full, riile; but, burn 
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mantua: maa'tiu-a^, E., L, M., W., & Wr., or man (5hu-a\ Standard (1913) 
<& C.; mS,n'tu-a2 man'chp-as. By Perry (1777), Sheridan (17&0i, and Enfield (1807) 
pronounced man'tBi; Walker (1791) man'<3iiu~s’-; Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson 
US27), and Wright (1S55) man'tu-a^; Knowles (1835) and Smart (1840) man'tui 
{A woman's loose cloak or gown], 

Manue: me-nu'^i^; ma-n^-e^ [Douai Bible]. 

Manutias: ma-mu'^-us^* ma-nu'shi-tis^ [Family name of Venetian 

printers, from 1494 to 1597]. Compare Aldine. 


many: men'i’-; mSn'y^. Compare ant [Constituting a large number], 
Maoch: me'ek^; ma'b-e^ [Bible]. — Maon: me'en^; ma'on^ [Bible]. — Ma- 

onathi: me-on'e-thoii; rnii-da'a-thi* [Douai Bible]. 2.]. 

Maori: md'o-n^ or (Colloq.) mau'n^; ma^o-ri or {Colloq.) mou'ri^ [Native of 

Maozim: m^'zim^; ma-o'zim^ [Douai Bible]. — Mara: me're^; ma'ra^ 
[Bible]. 


marabout: mar'e-but^; mSr'a-but®. E. mar-e-bu'^; I. ma-ra-but'^; Wr, 
mar^e-but^ [An African stork]. 


Maracaibo; ma^ra-kai'bo^; ma*'ra”Cl'bo- [Venez. seaport, gulf, and sea]. 

Marah: me'ra^ or mar'd^; ma'ra^ or m^'a® [Bible]- Same as Mara. — 
Maral? mar'i-aii; mlLr'’a-I2 [Douai Bible! — Maraia: mar"i-ai'ei; noAr^a-I'a^ [Douai 
Bible}. — Maraloth: ms-re'^yethi or -yotih'; ma-ra'ySth* or -yoth* [Douai Bible]. — 
Maralab: mar'&-la^ or ma-rd'la^; mSr'a-la* or ma-r§,'lS.2 [Bible], 

maranatha: mar'^e-nd'flid^, Standard, E., & or mar'^e-nafh'e^, C., M., 

W., & Wr.; mS,r''a-n§,'tha2 or m2,r^a-n&th'a2. St, mar-a-ng'tho^; Oxford Pronouncing 
Bible, mar^sn-e'thak Of the earlier lexicographers Perry (1777) indicated mS'ren- 
g'£h&i; Sheridan (1780) ma-ran'a-tha^; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) mar-a-nath'ai; 
Knowles (1835) and Smart (1840) mar-a-na'fhei (A terrible curse. See anathema]. 


maraschino: mar^e-sld'no^; mar^'a-sci'no® [An Italian liqueur], 
marasmus: md-raz'mus^; ma-rSL§'m-iis- [Wasting away]. 

Marat: md'^rd'^; ma'^ra'^ [Fr. revolutionary (1744-93)]. 

Marathon: mar'e-fhen^; mdr'a-thSn^ [A plain in Attica, Greece, scene of 

Gr. defeat of Persians, 490 B. C.]. 

marauder: me-red'er^; ma-r^'er®. Perry (1805) and Walker (1806) 

mo ro'dar^ [A roving plimderer]. 

Mareellus: mor-sel'us^; mar-eSrtis- [A masculine personal name]. F. 

mdr'^se'^liis''^; mSri^Cc'fiiis'^; It. lUarcello: mour-cfhel'lo^; mS.r-chf*l'lo2. 

Mareh: morcflxi; marcli^, in all forms and senses of the word. 
Marehaud: mor^'^oh'^; mar^'ghah'® [1. Fr. navigator in the Pacific (1755- 

93). 2 . Fr. explorer in Africa (1803- )]. 

marchioness: mdr'^an-es^; mar'chon-^®. By Sheridan (1780), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807) , Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) 
mdr'dhan-esi [The wife or widow of a marquis]. 

Marconi (Gnglielmo); mor-ko'ni^; mar-eo'm^ [It. inventor (1874- )]. 

See WiLUAM. 


2: Srt, Spe, fat, fSre, fist, wh^-t, all; m€, g€t, pr§y, f6m; hit, Ice; i=e; I— §; g6, n6t, Sr, w6n. 
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1: a == final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu == feud; (fhin; go; o ^ 


mantua 

Marisa 

^ sin^; tEhiin, this. 


Marcus: mar'kus^; [A masculine personal name]. Dan. D. G. 

mdr'kusi; mar'ei^s^; Fr. Marc: marki; mar-c 2 ; Gr. Markos: mar^kos^; mar'kSs^; 
Hung. Mark: mark^; mark^; It. Marco: mar'ko^; mar'eo^; L. Marcus: Sp. Mar- 
cos: mar'kos^; mar'eos^; Sw. Markus: mar'kusM niar'ki^s^. 

Mardi Gras [Fr.]: mor'di gra^; mar'di gra- [Shrove Tuesday], 

Mardochal; mdr'do-koi^; m^'do-cP [Douai Bible]. — Mardocheus; mdr"- 
do-kl'usi; marMo-ee'u 32 [Apocrypha]. — Mardochia: mdi"do-kai''aJ^; mar^do-cl'a^ 
[Douai Bible].— Maresa: ma-ri'sai; ma-re'sa^ [Douai Bible].— Maresha: ma-rl'- 
shai; ma-re'sha2 [Bible]. — Mareshah: ma-rrsha^; ma-re'sha^ [Bible]. 

Margaret: mor'ga-ret^; mar'ga-rSt- [A feminine personal name]. D. Mar- 
garetha: raar^ga-re'ta^; mar^ga-re'ta^; F. Marguerite: mar"ga-rlt'i ; mar'-'ge-rit's; 
G. Margarethe: mfir^ga-re'tai; mar"ga-re'te2; Gr. Margarites; It. Margarita: 
mdr"ga-ri:'tai; mar''ga-ri'ta2; Margherltaf; L. Margarita, Margareta: mar^'ga- 
roi^tak -ri'ta^; niar''ga-ri'ta2, -re'ta^; Pg. Margarida: mar^ga-rl'da^; mar"ga-ri'da2. 

margarin, margarine: mdr'ge-rm^ or -In^; m^'ga-rin^ or -in^ [An imita- 
tion of butter]. Compare oleomargarin. A correspondent (A. de N.) to the 
Saturday Westminster Gazette, London, Aug. 26, 1916, writes: 

Why Is margarine, the substitute for butter, universally pronounced roarjerlne? Th*^ 
spelling is correct, for the word, lifee the name Margaret, is derived from the Greels for pearl. 

To-day’s Observer publishes a letter signed by Hedley V. Storey, which contains the fol- 
lowing remark: “The history of words tells us that some one blundered at a certain 
moment in a word's career and made a fool of the word forever!” 

In the case of margarine, the mispronunciation arose from the unthinking adoption of 
an Illiterate error. Margarine before the war was chiefly bought by the poor Can noth- 
ing be done to save the English language from a stupid blunder, and the unhappy foreign 
student from another puzzle while trying to master the inconsistencies of English pro- 
nuu elation? 

Margery: mor'is-n^; mar'ge-ry^ [Diminutive of Mabgaeet]. 

Maria: me-roi'e^; ma-riV [A feminine personal name, the Latin equivar 

lent of the English Mary and the French Marie], 

Mariam: me'n-em^; ma'ri-am^ [Douai Bible], 

Marian: me'n-en^; ma'ri-an^ [A feminine personal name], 

Marianas Islands: ma'Ti-d'nas^; ma'Ti-a'nas- [In W. Pacific ocean]. 

Marianne: me"ri-an'^; ma"ri-^n '2 [A feminine personal name]. 

Maria Theresa: ma-roi'e te-ri'se^; ma-ri'a te-re'sa^ [Ger. empress (1717- 

SO)]. 

Marie [Fr.]: ma'^ri'^; ma'Te'^ [A feminine personal name]. [( 1755 - 93 )] 
Marie Antoinette: ma^ri' an"twa"net'i; maYe' an'Twa'^nSt'^ [Fr. queen 
marigold: mar'i-gold^; mar'i-goldL Sheridan (1780) and Knowles (1835) 

me'n-geldi [A variety of plants having golden yellow flowers]. 

Marimoth: mar'i-mefh^ or -mofhU* m^r'i-mbth^ or -moth^ [Apocrypha]. 
Marimuth: marfi-mufhi; mar'i-mtith^ [Douai Bible], 

Mariolatry; me'^n-elVtn^; ma"ri- 5 Fa-try 2 [Worship of Virgin Mary], 

Marion: mar'i-eni; marfi-on^ [l. Am. general (1732-95). 2 . Several coun- 

ties and towns in the United States], 

Marisa: marfi-se^; mar'i-sa® [Apocrypha], 


2: w<^lf, dft; book, bdot; fuU, ri|le, ciire, bftt, bdm; 6il, b6y; go. gem; intk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gO; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 


marital: mar'i-tdl^; mar'i-taF. Knowles (1835) and Smart (1840) me- 

rai'tsU (Pert, to a husband]. 

maritime: marVtim^, Standard^ C., W. (1847-1908), TFr., and Webster's 

Revised Unabridged (1913), or marVtuimb E., St., & W. (1909); mS-r'i-ttm^ or 

mS.r'i-tIm2. The first of these indicates American usage*,- the second, usage in Great 
Britain [Pert, to or bordering on the sea]. 

Marius: me'n-us^; ma'ri-iis^ [Rom. consul (157-86 B. C.)]. [Beauchamp. 
Marjoribauks: mdrdh'bagks^; march'bUi^^ [Eng. family name]. See 
Markirch; mdr'kirH^; mar'kirn^ [Ger. town]. [general (1650-1722)]. 

Marlborough: mdrrbur-o^ or mel'bro^; markbor-o® or mol'bru^ [Eng. 
Marmaduke: mdr'ma-diuk^; mar'ma-duk^ [A masculine personal name], 
marmoset: mdr'mo-zet^; mar'mo-sSt^. E, mdr-mo-zet'^; 7. mar^mo-zet^; 

Wr. m^r^mo-set'^ [A small arboreal monkey]. 

marmot: mar'metb* mar'mot^. L & SL mor'metk Perry (1777) mdr'- 

met'i; Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791) mar-mut'i [A woodchuck]. 

Marmotb: mdr'meth^ or -mofhb' mar'mSth^ or -moth^ [Apocr3rpha]. 
Marochetti: md"ro-ket'ti^; ma'^ro-cSt'ti^ [It. sculptor (1805?-68)]. 
Maroth: me'reth^ or -roth^; ma'rSth^ or -roth^ [Bible], 
marque: mdrk^; mark^ [Originally, reprisal; now used in letters of marque 

and reprisal, a form of government license]. 

marquee: mor-ki'^; mar-ke'^ [A large field^'tent], 

Marquesas: mor-ke'sas^; mar-kg's^^ [Islands in S. Pacific ocean], 
marquess: mor-kes'^; mar-kSs'^. Same as marqtjis. 
marquetry: mor'ket-ri^; mar'kSt-ry^ [Inlaid work of wood]. 

Marquette: marHiet'^; mar'^kSt'^ [i* Fr. missionary (1636-75). A 

county and town in Mich.]. 

marquis; mar'kwis^; mar'kwis® [A title of rank next below a duke]. 
Marsaua: mdr^se-na^; mar'sa-na^ [Douai Bible]. 

Marseillaise [Fr.] : mar''se-lez'i or (Fr.) mar"se"lyez'b* mar"se-la§'2 or (Fr.) 

mar^sg'^lyas'* [Fr. national air and song]. 

Marseille: mdr^sd'ye^; mar^sa'ye^. Same as Marseilles. 

Marseilles: mdr-selz'^; marrsel§'^ [Fr. seaport]. 

Marsena: mar-sl'ne^ or mor'si-na^; mar-se'na^ or mar'se-na® [Bible]. 
Marsyas: mor'si-es^; mar'sy-as^ [In Gr. myth, a Phrygian satyr]. 

Martha: mor'tha^; mar'tha® [Bible and feminine personal name]. F. 
Marthe: marti; mart®; Dan. G. Pg. Sw. Martha: mar'tai; mar'ta®; It. Sp. Marta: 
marital; mar'ta®, 

Martin: mor'tm^; mar^tin® [A masculine personal name]. D. Martijn: 
mar^toin^; m§,r't!n®; F. Martin: mar'^tan'^; mar^tS,n'2; G. Martin: mar'tln^; mSr'- 
Un®; It. Sp. Martino: mar-tl'noM fhS.r-t!'no®; L, Martinus: mar-tai''nusi; mar-tl'- 
nils®; Pg. Martinho: mar-tUnyo^; mUr-tl^nyo*. 

Martiueau: mor'ti-no^; mar'ti-no* [Eng. family of Huguenot descent]. 


8: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; m6, gSt, pr§y, f5m; hit, ice; i=e; I=g; gS, n5t, 6r, wbn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


marital 

massacre 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ©ii; lu = ft?ud; dliin; go; Q = skng; thin, this. 


martinet: mar*'ti-iiet'^; Standard, C., & TF.; E., L, ikf. & SL 

m§.r'’ti-netJ ; Wr. mar-ti-net'i [A strict disciplinarian]. 

Martinez^: mar-ti'neth^; mar-ti'nSth^ [Sp. author (1789-1862)]. 
Martinez^: mor-ti'nez^; max-ti'n^^ [Town in California]. 

martingale: mdr'tin-geP; mar'tin-gaP. Spelled martingal in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries and pronounced maritin-gaU by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 
Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), etc. The 
form martingale was first noted in the Encyclopedic Dictionary dated 1888 [A part 
of the harness of a horse). 

Martini: mar-ti'ni^; mar-ti'rd^ [It. composer (1706-84)]. 

Martinique: mor'^ti-nik'^; mar"ti-nik'2 [Fr. island in the West Indies]. 

Mary: me'ri^; ma'ry^ [A feminine personal name]. Dan. Marie: ma-ri'e^; 
ma-ri'e2; D. G. It Pg. Sp. Sw. Maria: ma-rl'ai; ma-ri'a®; F. Marie: ma'^ri'i; ma'*'re' 2 ; 
Marion: ma"rren'^; ina"ri'' 6 n' 2 ; Hung. Maria: md'ri-ai; ma^ri'-a2; L. Maria: mel 
rai'a^; ma-rl'a2; Pol. Marya: mdriyai; niar'ya2. 

Marylebone: me'n-ben^; ma'ry-bbn^ [District of London]. Compare 

Alcester; Beauchamp. 

Masaccio: ma-sd'dho^; ma-sa'cho^ [It. painter (1402-29)]. 

Masaloth: mas'e-leth^; mSs'a-lbth^ [Apocrypha]. 

Mascagni: mas-ka'nyU; mas-ea'nyi® [It. composer (1863- )]. 

Maschil: mas'kili; mSs'eiP [Bible]. [gender], 

masculine: mas'kiu-lin^; mas'-eu-lln^; vulgarly mas'kiu-lcdn^ [Of the mSe 

Masepha: mas'i-fe^; mSs'e-fa^ [Douai Bible]. — Maserephot: ma-ser'i- 
feti; ina-sgrVf6t2 [Douai Bible].— Meseriphoth; me-serVfethi; ma-sSrie-fSth* 
[Douai Bible], — Maserites: mas'er-aits^; niS,s'er-Its2 [Douai Bibl^. — Mash: ma^i* 
m^sh2 [Douai Bible], — Mashal: me'^eP; ma'shaP [Bible]. — Masias: me-sai'es^* 
ma-sl'as2 [Apocrypha], ' 

mask: mask^; m^k^ [A covering for the face]. See ask. 
maskalonge: mas'ka-lonj^; mS.s^ka-15ng2 [A maskinonge]. 

Maskelyne: mas'ki-hn^; m^Tie-lyn* [Eng. astronomer (1732-1811)]. 
maskinonge: mas'ki-nonji or mas"ki-nenj'^; m^'ki-n5ng2ormasT:i-n6ng'2 

[Algonkian name for the North- Am. pike]. 

Masman: mas'man^; mSs'mSn^ [Apocrypha]. — Masmana: mas'me-ne^: 
m&s'ma-nas [Douai Bible].— Masobia: me-so'bi-ei; ma-sb'bi-a* [Douai Bible].— 
Maspha: mas'fa^; mS,s'fa2 [Apocrypha]. 

masque: mask^; m^k® [1. A dramatic spectacle in which the virtues were 

personified by actors. 3. A maskj. 

masquerade: masHier-ed'^; mas'^ker-ad'* [A party of persons in masks 
Masreca: mas'n-kei* mSs're-ca^ [Douai Bible]. — Masrekah: mas'n-kai; 

mS,s're-ka2 [Bible]. — Massa: mas'e^; m&s'a^ [Bible]. ^ 

Massachusetts: mas^a-dhu'sets^; mas"a-chu's&ts2; not ma-sadh'yu-sets^ 

as pronounced by some Englishmen, 

massacre: mas'a-kar^; mas'a-eer® [Indiscriminate slaughter of human 
beings].— massacred: mas's-kard^; mS.s'a-€erd2.— massacring: mas'^a-krini* m&s'- 
a-cring*. 


2; wplf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; fqll, rule, clire, biit, bUm; 611, b6y; go, ijem; i®k; thin, this. 
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massage (n. & v.) : ma'^sas'^ or mas'ij^; ma'^sazh'^ or mSs'ag^, Standard; C., 
M., <te St. E. mas'iji; I. nids-a3^; W. ms-sds'^; Wr. ma-sas'^ [Fr., knead]. 

massageuse: md''sa'' 5 uz'i; ma''sa"'zhid§'^ [Erroneous form of masseuse]. 

Massah: mas'd^; mSs'a- [Bible]. 

Massasoit: mas'a-seit*'^; mds'a-s 5 it '^2 [Am, Ind. chief (1580-1661)]. 

Massenet: md^'se-ne'^; ma^se-ne'^ [Fr. composer (1842-1912)]. 

masseur: rnd'^sur'^j ma"sur'^ [A man who gives massage]. 

masseuse: rnd'^suz'^; ma"sd§'^ [A woman who gives massage]. 

Massias: ma-soi'as^; mii-sfas^ [Apocrypha]. 

Massillon^: md^'s^yen'^; ma''sfV 6 h '2 preacher (1663-1742)]. 

MassfUon^: mas'i-lon^; m2s'i-15n^ [A city in Ohio]. 

Massinger: mas'm-jar^; mSs'in-ger^ [Eng. dramatist (1583-1640)]. 

master: mas'ter^; mas'ter^. In southern Eng. commonly mds'ter^* in 
northern Eng. and Scot, mas'tari; so also with its relatives mas'ter-at-e, mas'ter- 
ful, mas'ter-hood, mas'ter-less, mas'ter-ly [A man having control or authority 
over others]. 

mastication: mas"ti-ke'^3n^; mSs'^ti-ca'shon^ [The act of chewing]. 

masticatory: mas'ti-ka-to'^ri^; m2s'ti-€a-t6"ry^ [Suitable for mastication]. 

mastiff: masTif^; mas'tif® [A breed of dogs]. See ask. 

mastoiditis: mas^tei-dai'tis^ or -di'tis^; mS^s^tSi-di^tfs^ or -di'tis^ [Inflam- 
mation of a bone situated behind the ear], 

matador, matadore: mat^e-der'^ or mat'e-dor^; mS^t'^a-ddr'^ qj. mSt'a- 

dSr*. The second pronunciation is a dictionary pronunciation better known for its 
breach than its observance among English-speaking people [A bull-fighter]. 

Matapan (Cape): md"ta-pdn'^; ma'Ta-pan'^. W. md'Te-pdn'^ [The 
southernmost of Morea peninsula, Greece]. 

match: madh^; m^ch* [One who or that which is the equal of another]. 

mate: met^; mat^ [One who or that which is paired with another]. 

mat^: ma^te or mat'i^; maTe or mS.t'e^ [An infusion of the leaves of Bra- 
2 dlian holly]. 

Mathana: mafh'e-ne^; mS-th'a-na^ [Douai Bible]. — Mathanai: mafh^e- 
ne'’aii; mS,th"a-na'i2 [Douai Bible]. — Mathanaias: math'^e-ne'yas^; math"a-na'yas2 
[Doiiai Bible].-— Mathania; math'^a-nuFei; m^th^'a-niV [Douai Bible]. — Matha- 
nias: math^a-nai'as^; mS,th''a-ni'as 2 [Apocrypha]. — Mathaniau: ma£h"a-nai'e'- 
y^i; m3,th'^a-nl-a'yy2 [Dotiai Bible]. — Mathatha: mafh'a-thai; m2,th''a-tha2 [Douai 
Bible]. — Mathathias: ma£h'’’a-£hai'asi; mS.th'^a-thl^as® [Douai Bible], — Matnelas: 
maCh'i-las^; jnS,th'e-lSs2 [Apocrypha (R. V,)]. — Mathusael: ma-€hu^ai-eP; ma-thu.'- 
sa-SB [Douai Bible]. — Matbusale: ma-£hu'sa-lei; ma-thrj.'sa-lS® [Douai Bible]. 

Matilda: ma-til'de^; ma-tfl'da® [A feminine personal name]. Dan. Ma- 
thiide: ma-tiFde^; ma-ttl'dg-; D. Mathilda: ma-tiFdai; ma-tfi^da^; F. Mathilde: 
ma''tild'^; mfi-tTld' 2 ; G. Matilde: ma-til'de^; mS-tiFdeS; It. Matilda: ma-tll'dai; 
ma-til'das; Sp, Matilde: ma-tU'de^-; ma-tll'de®; Sw. Matilda: ma-til'dai; ma-tH'da^^. 

matln§e: mat^i-ne'E m 3 .tT-n §'2 [A theatrical entertainment or reception 
held in the daytime]. Compare soie^b. 


Z* art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ftU; in6, gfet, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; I=§; i=§; g6, ndt, Or, w6n. 
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Matred: me'tred^; ma'trSd- [Bible]. — Matri; me'traib* ma'trU [Bible], 
matrice: mat'ris^ or me 'tns^; m^tTie^ or me'tri^-. Bailey (1732), Johnson 

(1755), Penning (17G0), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), and Smart (1S40) indicated 
me'tns^; Sheridan (17S0) and Jameson (1S27) mat'nsi [A matrix]. 

matrices: mat'n-slz^; mat'ri-^es^. 7. me'tris-Iz^; M. & St. me'tri-siz^. 

The first indicates American ■usage'; the second and third usage in Great Britain [PI. 
of matrix]. 

matricide: maL'n-soid^; mat'ri-gid^. M. and Perry (1777) me'tri-soid^ 

[The killing of one’s mother]. 

Matrites: me'traitsi; ma'tnts^ [Bible (R. V.)]. ^ 

matrix: me'triks^; ma'triks^. C. matTiks^ [Something which gives shape 
matron: me'tren^; ma'tron-. I. & St. meTren’ ; T7. (1828-1889) mat'ranh 

which is still noted by C. as alternative [ 1 . A married woman. 3. A housekeeper* 
3 . A female superintendent]. 

matronage: me'tran-ij^; ma'tron-ag- [The state of being a matron], 
matronal: me'tran-aP; ma'tron-aP, Standard] C. & TF. meTren-aP; E. 

me'trun-aP; 7. & St. me'tren-aP; M. me''tron-aP; TFr. mat'ran-aP. By Johnson (1755), 
Fenning (1760), Sheridan (1780), Perry (1777), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and 
Smart (1840) me'tran-aP was indicated as best usage, but Ash (1775), Walker (1791), 
Scott (1797), Fulton & Knight (1802), Webster (1828), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), 
Ogil^de (1850), Wright (1855) noted mat'ran-aP [Pert, to a matron]. 

matronize: me'tran-cdz^; ma'tron-iz^, Standard^ C., M., & W.]E. me'- 
trun-aizi; 7. & St. mS'tren-oizi; Wr. mat'rsn-cdzi. Compare matronal [To become 
or be appointed matron]. 

Mattan: mat'an^; m^t'an^ [Bible]. — Mattanah: mat'e-na^; mSt'a-na® 
[Bible]. — Mattaniah: maP'a-nai'a^; mS>t"a-nT'a2 [Bible]. — Mattathah: mat'e-'Qiai; 
m3,t''a-tha2 [Bible]. — Mattathias: mat"8-'6hai'asi; imt"a-thi'as2 [Apocrypha]. — 
Mattattah: mat'e-ta^; m2, t'a-ta* [Bible (R. V.)]. — Mattenai: mat'Vne'aii or mat'- 
i-naii; in2,t'''e-na^i2 or mS-t'e-ni^ [Bible]. — Matthan: mat^thsn^; m2,t'than* [Bible]. — 
Matthanias: mat^’fhe-ncd'esi; m2,t"tha-nl'as2 [Apocrypha]. — Matthat: mat'fhati; 
m2-t''th2,t2 [Bible]. — Matthelas: mat'-flu-lasi or mat-^das^; m2,t'the-las2 or m2,t- 
thed2,s2 [Apocrypha]. 

Matthew: mafh'yu^; mSth'yp^ [A masculme personal name]. Dan. Mat- 
thseus: ma-te'us^; ma-t<Vus2; D. Mattheus: ma-te'us^ ma-tg'ys2; F. Mathieu: 
ma'^tyu'!; ma"tyCi^ 2 ; Matthaus; ma-te'us^; ma-ta''i;is2; Hung. Mate: md'tS’-; 
made 2 ; It. Matte© : mat-te'o^; mat-t§'o2; L. Matthseus: ma-thl'usi; m2,-the'ii82; 
Pol. Mateeusz: ma'te-u^i; roa'te-usD; Sp. Mateo; ma-te'o^- nia-t§'’o2; Sw. Mat- 
thaus: ma-te'us^; ma-ta'ys2. 

Matthias: ma-fhoi'es^; mS,-tlu'as 2 [A masculine personal name]. D. Mat- 
thijs: ma-tais^i; ma-tls^ 2 ; p, Matthias; ma^tf^as''^; ma"tf"as'2; G. Mathias: ma- 
tPasi; ma-tFas2; It. Mattia: mat-tl'a^; mat-ti'a2; L. Matthias: Sp. Matias: ma- 

tPosi; mSi-ti'as®. ^ 

Mattithiah: matVfhoi'd^j m§,t"i-thi'a^ [Bible]. 

mattress: mat'res^; mS,t'rSs^; not mat'res^ [A cloth casing stuffed with 

hair, cotton, straw, etc., used as a bed]. 

maturative: mat'yu-re"tiv^; mat'vu-ra"tiv 2 , Standard & St.] C. mi-tith -'87 

tiv^; E., M., & W. ma-tiiir'a-tivi; 7. ma-tmr'a-tiyi; Wr. mat'yR-re-tivi. Of the 
earlier lexicographers Ash (1775) and Perry (1777) noted mat'yu-ra-tiv^; Sheridan 
(1780) ma-tu'ra-tivi; Walker (1791) and Jones (1798) madh'yu-ra-tivM Knowles 
(1835) and Smart (1840) mat'yu-re-tiyi [Assisting or producing maturity]. 


2; wQlf, dft; bd6k, bdot; fijU, r||le, cllre, bikt, btim; 6il, bdy; go, gem; igk; thin, this. 
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mature: ma-tiur'^; ma-tur'- [To arrive at a state of perfect development]. 
Maturin: mat'>ni-rmi; m^t'yri-rfn® [1. Ir. poet (17S2-1824). 2. Ir.^Am. 

novelist (1812-81)]. 

matutinal: ma-tiu'ti-neT; ma-tu'ti-naP, Standard & TF.; C, mi-tiu'ti- 

nr»U; i?,, & M, mat-yu-tai'nali; St. mat'yu-tai'nsb; TFr. mat'jni-toi-nBb [Pert, to 

morning]. [1914]. 

Maubeuge: inoT)U 3 '^; mOTjllzh'® [Fr. town, surrendered to Ger., Aug. 7, 

Maucb Chunk: mek dhxrgk^ or me (fhiT] 3 k^; mae cMiik- or ma chiink^ 

[Town in Pa.]. 

maul: meT; maP [A hea\^ wooden hammer]. 

Mauman: me-yu'man^; ma-y\i'man- [Douai Bible]. 

Manna Loa: md'u-na lo'a^; ma'u-na lo'a- [Hawaiian volcano]. 

maunder: men'der^; man'der® — the pronunciation of most modem dic- 
tionaries and also that indicated by Buchanan (1757), Johnston (1764), Sheridan 
(1789), Perry (1777), Jones (179S), and Knowles (1835). TPr. man'dar’-; so also 
Nares (1784), Elphinston (17S6\ Walker (ISOG), Fulton, & Knight (1802), Jameson 
(1827), and Smart (1840) [To grumble or murmur], 

Maurice: me'ns^; ma'ric^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. Sw, Mo- 
ritz; mo'ritsi; rao'^rltsS; D, Maurits: mau'rits^; mou'rits^; Mauritius: mau-rl'si- 
usi; mou-jl^si-vsS; F. Maurice: mo'^ris'i; mo'^ric'S; G. Moritz: mo'ritsi; mo'nts®. 
It. Maurizlo: mau-rPtsi-oi; mou-rl'tsi-o^; Maurisio: mau-rl'sl-oi ; mou-il'si-o2; L. 
Mauritius: me-riahh-usi; mg,-rish'i-Qs2; Sp. Mauricio: mau-rI'£hl-oi; mou-il^thi-os, 

Mauritius: me-ri^'i-us^; ma-rfsh'f-hs^ [Island in Indian ocean], 
mausoleum: me^so-ll'um^; ma"so-le'iim2 [A monumental tomb], 
mauve: mov^; mov^; not mev^ [A delicate purple or lilac]. 

Mauzzim: me'uz-im^; ma'tiz-im^ [Bible]. 

Maviael: md-voi'a-eP; ma-vi'a-^P [Bible]. 

maxilla: maks-il'a^; ' maks-iFa^ [Jaw-bone]. — maxillar: maks-il'lar^ or 
maks'il-eri; maks-inar^ or mS,ks'fl-ar2. Sheridan (1780) magz-U'’ari; Walker (1791) 
mag-zil'ari; Peiry (1805), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), Wright (1855), Smart 
(1857), and Worcester (1859) maks'il-ari; Jameson (1827) maks-il'er^ [Pert, to the 
masdlla]. — maxillary: maks'i-le-n^; mS-ks'l-la-rys. Kenrick (1773) and Ash (1775) 
maks-iPs-ni [Relating to or situated near the maxilla]. 

Maximilian: maks'^i-mil'i-an^; mS-ksT-mil'i-an® [A masculine personal 
name]. D. Maximiliauus: maksVml'^ii-d'nus^; maks^i-mi''li-a'ntis2; F. Maximi- 
lien: moks'^-mi'lyon'i; maks'^-mi^lyfin's; G. Maximilian; maksVmI"h-dn'’i; 
maks'^i-mi'^-§,n'2; It. Massinodliano: mas^si-'mi''H-ia'noJ-; mas'si-mi'll-S.'no^; L. 
Maximiliauus: maks^i-inil^'i-e'nusi; m&ks'^i-mH^i-a'niis®; Pg. Maximililto: mdks'^- 
i-mi'^h-auni; maks'^i-ml'T-oun^®; Sp. Maximiliano: mcLks"i-inI^li-d''noi; mdks^-mi'^- 
n-a'no 2 ; Sw. Maximilian: maks'^i-mi'U-dn^; maka'nC-mi'li-S.n^. 

Maximus: maks'i-mus^; mS,ks'i-mtls* [A masculine personal name]. F. 
Maxime: maks'lm'i; maks"Im'3; It. Massimo: mas-si'mo^; mas-si^mo^; Sp. Maxi- 
mo: ma-hi'moi; ma-hi'mo®. 

Maya: md'ye’; ma'ya^ [Cent.:: Am. Indian stock]. 

Mayence: ma^ydhs'b* ma'^yanQ'^. Same as Mainz. 


2: art, ftpe, f&t, fare, fast, wh^t, ^11; me, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=g; i=§; g6, n6t, dr, w6n. 
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Mayer: mai'ar^; my'cr^ [Ger. family name], 

mayonnaise: me^en-ez'^ or (Fr.) ma"yo-nez'^; ma"5n-a§'2 or (Fr.) m^"yo- 

nas' 2 . M, me'o-nezi [A sauce or salad»'dressing]. 

mayor: me'ar^; ma'or-, but more frequently heard as one syllable mar^ 

[The chief magistrate oi a city], — mayoral; me'ar-eT; ma'or-aP [Pert, to a mayor]. — 
mayoralty: me'er-el-tP; ma'or-al-ty^. 

Mazarin: md^zd'^rah'^ or (Anglice) maz'Vrin'^; ma^zaYdn'^ or (Anglice) 

The pronunciation maz^e-rln'i, noted by some dictionaries, belongs 
properly to the common noun and adjective (see below) [Fr. cardinal and statesman 
( 1602 - 01 )]. 

Mazarine: maz^e-rin'b* mdz"a-rin'- [I. a. Pert, to Cardinal Mazarin or to 

articles named from him. D. n. 1. A blue color. 3. A style of gown. 3. A dish. 4. A 
manner of dressing fowls], 

Mazitias: maz^'i-toi'es^; mdz'l-ti'as^ [Apocr>q)ha]. — Mazor: me'zer^; ma'- 
z6t- [Bible (R. V.)]. — ^Mazzaroth; maa'a-roth^ or -rdth^; mS-z'a-rbth^ or -rOth^ [Bible]. 

Mazzini: mat-si'nP] mat-si'ni- pt. patriot (1805-72)]. ( 1823 - 67 )]. 

Meagher^: mdr^, mar^, or md'nar^; mar^, or ma'ner^ [Irish general 

Meagher®: mi'gar^j me'ger® [A county in Mont.]. 

Meah: roi'd^; me'a® [Bible]. 

meal, mean. These words are pronounced as one syllable: miP, meP; 

mini, men2. ‘ [Bible]. 

Meani: nn-e'nai^; me-a'ni® [Apocrypha]. — Mearah: mi-eTd^; me-a'ra® 
measles: mi'zlz^; me'slg® [A disease chiefly of children], 
measure: mes'ur^; mSzh'ur® [A vessel by w^hich to determine a quantity 

established by fixed standard]. 

Meath: mith^; meth® [Ir. county]. * 

Meaux: mo^; md® [Fr. town]. 

Mehunnai: nu-bun'oi^ or mi-bun'i-ai^; me-biin'i® or me-bdn'a-i® [Bible]* 
mechanic: mi-kan'ikL me-Cctn'ic®. See ch- [One skilled in the handling 

of tools or machines] — mechanician: mek"a-nTsheni; mcc'^a-nl'^ana [A mechanic], 

mechanism: meb'e-nizm^; mdcVmgm® [A part of a machine]. 
Mecherathlte: mi-kiTath-oit^; me-ce'rath-it® [Bible]. 

Mechlin: mek'lm^; mScflin® [Belg. city, or lace first made there]. 

Mechnadebal; mek"ne-di'bai^ or -diT>i-aiG niSc"na-de'bi® or -de'ba~P 
[Douai Bible]. 

Meconah: mi-ko'nd^; me-co'na® [Bible (R. V.)]. — Medaba: med'a-be^* 
mSd''a-ba2 [Douai Bible], — Medad: im'dadi; me'dS-d^ [Bible], — Medan: mPdanb 
me'd^n2 [Bible]. 

Mede: mid^; med® [A native of Media]. 

Medeba: medh-be^; mSd'e-ba® [Bible]. — Medemena: med''i-mi'na^; 
m6d''e-me'na2 [Douai Bible], — Media: ml'di-ai; me'di-a^ [Bible]. 


2: wQlf, dfl; bdhk, bdht; full, rule, chre, but, bOlm; dll, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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medicament: med^i-ka-ment^ Standard, C., St., W. (1890-1908), W, 

(Revised Unabridged, 1913), & ll’r., or mi-dik'a-mentb E., I., & W. (1909); mM'i- 

fa-ment2 or me-dlc'a-ments. The hrst indicates American usage; the second, usage 
in Great Britain and Ireland to»day. Formerly the first predominated in England, 
being noted by the leading lexicographers except Bailey, Knowles, and W right. 

Medici: med'i-dhi^ or {It.) me'di-(fiii^: mgdl-clii^ or {It.) me'di-chi^ [Fa- 

mous Florentine family (13S9-1642)j. 

medicinal: mi-dis'i-naU; me-dl^'i-naP. Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 

Jones (1793), and Jameson (1S27) noted med-i-sai'n&B as alternative. By Shake- 
speare and Milton stressed med^si-neB: 

Do come with words as med'cinal as true 
... to purge him of that -humour. 

Shaxespearb Winter's Tale act 11, sc. 3 (1604). 
Dire Inflammation which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liQuor can assuage. 

Milton Samson Agonistes 1. 627 (1671). 

medicine: med'i-sin^, Standard, C., St., W., & Wr., or med'sm^, E. & I.; 

mSd'i-Qln* or mSd'ein^. 3/. modVnb The majority of the earlier lexicographers 
in^cated the first; the second was noted only by Sheridan and Knowles [The healing 
art and the substances used as curative agents}. 

medieval, mediaeval: mi'^di-i'vdlS Standard, C., & W., or medVi'valS E., 
J., 3/., SL, & Wr.\ me'^di-e'vaR or mSd'^i-eVal®. The first indicates American usage; 
the second, usage in Great Britain [Belonging to the Middle Ages]. 

Medina^: me-di'na^; mg-di'na^ [Mohammedan holy city in Arabia]. 
Medina^: mi-dcd'ne^; me-di'na- [A county in Ohio or in Texas], 
mediocre: im'di-6'^k8r^;me'di-o'^€er2. Todd (1827) mi-doi'o-kar^ [Ordinary], 
mediocrity: mi'^di-ek'ri-ti^; meMi-Sc'ri-ty^. Sheridan (1780) mi-jek'n-ti^ 

[Medium or commonplace ability or condition]. 

medium: mi'di-um^; me'di-iim^. Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835) mi^dyumi [One who or that which serves 
intermediately]. 

medulla: mi-dul'e^; me-diil'a® [The spinal cord]. 

medullary: med'u-l§-ni, Standard & W., or mi-duFe-n^, M.] m^d'tt-la-ry® 

or me-dfil'a-ry3. C. med''w-h-riU E. & St. me-dul'ler-ii; I. med'ul-lar-ii; PFr. med'u- 
le-rik Bailey (1732), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Perry (1805), 
Knowles (1835), and Smart (1857) stressed the antepenult, but Walker (1806), Jame- 
son (1827), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) stressed the first syllable as is done in 
tJie United States to»day [In anatomy, the inner part of an organ]. [Gorgons]. 

Medusa: mi-diu^sa^; me-dti'sa^; not me-du'se^ [In classic myth, one of the 

Meeda: mi-i'de^: me-e'da® [Apocrypha]. — Meedda: mi-ed'e^: me-6dV 

[Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

meerschaum: mir'shem^, Standard, C., M., & W., or mir'^em^, E., 7., & 

SL; mer'sham* or mer'sham^. TFr. mlr^^aum^ [A soft white mineral]. 

Meetahel: mi-etVbeP; me-St'a-bSP [Douai Bible]. 

Megaera: nu-ji're^; me-ge'ra^ [In Gr. myth, one of the Furies]. 

Megiddo: mi-gid'o^; me-g[d'o® [Bible]. — Meglddon: nu-gid'en^; me- 
gld'Sn*. Same as Megiddo. — Megptiias; meg^fi-as^; mSgTi-S-s* [Douai Bible], 
megrim: mi'gnm^; me'grim® [A headache]. 


S: Srt, ape, fit, fare, fast, whg,!, 5|I1; m6, g$t, pr§y, f§m; hit, Ice; i=e; i— S; go, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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Mehetabeel: mi-het'a-biP; me-hSt'a-bel- [Bible]. — Mehetabel: mi-liet'- 
a-bU; me-h^t'a-bl2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Mehida: mi-hai'dai; me-hl'da- [Bible]. — Mehir: 
mlfiiari; me'hSr^ [Bible], — Meholah: mi-ho'ldi; me-ho'la^ [Bible], — Mohoiathite: 
mi-hofia-thait^; me-ho'Ia-thit^ [Bible], — Mehajael: mi-hu'ji-eB; me-hu''ja-Sl2 [Bible]. 
— Mehuman; mi-hu'mani; me-hu'maa^ [Bible], — Mehunim: mi-£iu'mm^; me- 
hu'Dim^ [Bible], — Mehusim: mi-hu'simi; mc-hu'sim^ [Douai Bible]. 


Meiklejohn: mi'kl-jon^; me'kl-j6n- [Scot, family name]. 
Meilhac: merdk'^; meb'ac'^ [Fr. dramatist (1S31-97)]. 


Meissen: mai'sen^; mi's&n- [A town in Saxony]. [(isio-91)] 

Meissonier: me"so"nye'^; me"so"nye'2 [Fr. painter of militar>^ scenes 

melstersinger [Ger.]: mais'tar-sii 3 ''ar^; mis'ter-slng'^er^ — ^the penultimate 

s is sometimes pronounced as z [Ger. burgher poet or musician]. 

Mes^Jarkon: mi"-idr'k 0 n^; me"siar'k6n- [Bible]. 


Mekonah: mi-ko'nd^; me-ko'na^ [Bible]. — Melatiah: mer's-tai'd^; 

a-tl'a^ [Bible]. — Melchi: mel'kai^; m£PeI- [Bible], — Melchia: mel-kai's^; mSl-ei^a® 
[Dv)uai Bible]. — Melchiah; mel-kci'd^; mSl-era^ [Bible], — Melchlas: mel-kai'asi; 
mSl-€i'as2 [Apocrypha], — Melchiel: mePki-ed; m&l'ei-€12 [Apocrypha], — MelcM- 
ram: mel-kai'rem^ ; mSl-ci'ram^ [Douai Bible], — Melchlsedec, Melchizedec: mel- 
kiz'i-deki; mel-cls'e-dSc^ [Bible], — »Se;Cliissiiua: meFkcd'*shu'&i; rngFcI-shii'a® 
[Bible], — Melea; mi'li-ei; mg'le-a2 [BibL]. [inspirits]. 

melancholy: meran-kel-i^; m§l'an-e51-y^. See ch- [Profoundly depressed 
melange [Fr.]: me'dons'^; me'lanzh'^ [A mixture or medley. 


Meleager: mek''i-e'j8r^; mSl'Va'ger® [In Gr. mjrtli, one of tbe Argonauts], 
Melech; mi'lek^; me'lSc^ [Bible]. 

mel^e [Fr.]: me^le'^; me'le'^ [A hand4osliand fight; mix=^up]. 

Melhuish: mel'i^^; mSFIsh^ [Eng. family name]. 

Melicu: meFi-kiu^; mSFi-eu^ [Bible]. 

meliorate: mil'ye-ret^; mel'yo-rat^. Periy (1777), Walker (1791), Jones 
(179S), Jameson (1827), and Cull (1864) indicated mi'li-o-reti [To improve, as in 
quality or condition], 

Melita: mel'i-ta^* mSFi-ta^. Same as Malta. — Melite: me-li'te^' m6-li'- 

te2 [Gr., Malta], — Melitene: meFVtl'nli; mSF'i-te'nS^ [Bible (R. V.), Melita], 

Mellothl: mel'o-thoi^; mSFo-thi^ [Douai Bible], 
melodeon: nu-l6'di-an^; me-lo'de-on^ [A reed^organ or harmonium], 
melodia: mi-lo'di-e^; me-lo'di-a^ [An organ^stop], 
melodic: mi-lodhk^; me-15d'ic® [Melodious]. 

melodious: nu-lo'di-us^; me-lo'di--as2. Sheridan (1780), Fulton <fe Knight 

(1802), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835) im-l6''dyusi [Agreeable to the ear], 

melodrama: meFo-dra"ma^: m6Fo-dra"ma2, Standard (1913); C. mel-o- 

dra^’mei; E. meFu-dra-mei; 2. mel-6-dra'mei ; M. meFo-dra-mai; Standard (1893- 
1912) mePo-drd'mei; St. meFo-dram'ai; W. mePo-drd'mai; Wr. mel-o-dre'mek For- 
merly sj^lt melodrame, the word was variously pronounced mel'o-drdmi, meFo-drSm^, 
mlfib-drdmi, mifio-drSm^- [A drama with sensational situations]. Compare drama. 

Melos: mi'les^; me'lSs^ [Ancient name of Milo]. 


2: wolf, dp; bd?»k, bd6t; full, r^e, ciire, but, bdm; dll, bdy; go, gem; iuk; thin, this. 
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Melothus 
mephitis 

1 : artistic, art; fat, fSire; fasti; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, go; aOt, or; full, rule; but, bOrn; 
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Melothus: nu-Io'fhus^; me-lo'thtis- [Douai Bible]. [tragedy]. 

Melpomene: mel-pem'i-ni^; mei-p6m^e-ne- [In classic myth, the muse of 
Meltias: mel-toi'es^; mSl-ti'as‘ [Douai Bible]. 

Melusina: meFyu-soi'nei; mSFyu-si'na^. Same as Melusine. 

Melnsine: mel'yu-zin^; m^l'yu-§in-. In Fr. s between vowels is pro- 

nounced z [A fairy of Fr. romance], 

Melzar: mel'zor^; mSl'zar^ [Bible]. 

Memel: mem'eP or me'meB; mSm'SF or me'mSF [Prus. spt.]. y 

Memeroth: mem'i-reth^ or -r5Ch^; mSm'e-rSth^ or -roth^ [Douai Bible 
memoir; mem'wctr^; mSm'war^. This pxommciation, w^hich is noted by 

Standard and W. as alternative, is to be preferred to the colloquial pronundation of 
the day (mem'weri; mSm'wbr^, Standard, C., & IF.), by which the vowel oi is smoth- 
ered into the sound of o in “not.” The English pronunciation is broader than the 
American and is indicated by Dr. Murray as mem'wer^; it is noted also by E. & St. 
The Imperial notes mem'eirJ^ and TTr. ml-meir'^, an accentuation supported by 
Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (175?), Fenning (1760), Johnston (1764), 
Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Ivnight 
(1802), Jameson (1827), and Craig (1849), Of these Perry, Walker, Fulton & Knight, 
Jameson, and Craig gave to the e a sound ranging from e in “me” to e in “valley.” 
Sheridan indicated the sound of e in “bear.” Townsend Young noted that the 
accent on the second syllable ‘ ‘is now general, perhaps established. ” It is no longer so. 

Walker (1791) remarked that “some speakers have endeavored to pronounce it 
[memoir] with the accent on the first [syllablej, . . . but this is an innovation un- 
suitable to the genius of our pronunciation.” Yet Entick (1764), Ash (1775), Nares 
(1784), Scott (1797)j and Jones (1798), all contemporaries of Walker, indicated this 
“innovation” for thirty years, and have been followed by Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1840), Reid (1844), and all the modem leadcographers excepting Worcester [A nar- 
rative of events within the memory of the narrator]. 

memorable: mem'o-re-bP; mSm'o-ra-bP; not, as frequently heard, mem'- 

re-bU, nor mem- 6 'ra-blh as heard in the South. See memory [ Worthy of remembrance], 

memory: mem'o-n^; m&m^o-ry®. Sometimes the o is so weakened as to 

approximate in sound that of o in “atom.” This weakness was indicated by Sheridan 
(17^) and Scott (1797). By Kenrick (1773) the o was recorded as having the same 
soimd as it has in “nor.” 


Memucan: mi-miu'ken^j me-mti'-ean^ [Bible]. [hold], 

manage [Fr.]: me'^nas'^; me'^nazh'^ [The persons who constitute a house- 
menagerie: men-aj'a-ri^ : mSn-Sig'e-ri^ Standard (1893- 1912) ; C. me-naj^d- 

ri^; E. & I. me-naj'ur-ii; M. ma-naj'er-iJ-; Standard (1913) mi-nai^er*ii; St. men-a]'er-ii; 
W. mi-nai'ar-ii; Wr. mi-na' 3 i-rii. The sound of the symbol j is commonly analyzed 
d+zh (See i). Of the modern dictionari^Ki Standa-rd, C., 1., St., & W. indicate an al- 
ternative me-nas'ar-i^, in which the d sound is suppressed, as 3 ==zh (azure). This 
was the pronunciation uniformly noted by the earlier lexicographers from Perry 
(1805) to Noah Porter (1864) [A collection of wild animals]. 

Menahem: menVhem^; mSn'a-hSm^ [Bible]. 

Menal: men'cd^; mSn'i^ [A strait between Wales and Anglesey]. 

Menan: mi'nan^; me'nSrn^ [Bible], 

Mencius: men'^i-us^; mSn'shi-iis^ [Chin, philosopher (372?-289 B. 0.)]. 


2: art, ipe, fit, fare, fist, whgit, ftll; m6, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; S=e; i=5; gd, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Melothus 

mephitis 


1 ; a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; 111 = feud; ^hin; go; 0 = sin^; thin, tiiis. 


MendeleefiT, Mendelyeev: men"de-le'yef^; mSnMS-leVSf^ PElus. chemist 
(1834-1907)3. 

Mendelssohn;^ Bartholdy : meii'del-son:=bar“tordI^; mSn'dSl-son==b^-t5r- 

dy [Ger. composer (1809-47)]. 

Mend^s: meh''des'^; mahMes'^ [Fr. poet (1841-1909)1. 
mene: mi'nli; me'ne= [Bible]. 

Menelaus: menVle'us^; mSn^e-la'iis^ [In Iliad, king of Sparta and hus- 
Menestheus: mi-nes'fhius^ or mi-nes'thi-us^; me-nSs^thtis^ or me-ngs'- 

thi-Gs^ [Apocrypha]. 

menial: mi'm-aP or mln'ysPj me'ni-aP or men'yal^ [A person doing servile 

[branes of an organ]. 

meningitis: men'^m-joi'tis^; mSnTn-gi'tis^ [Inflammation of the mem- 
Menna: men'e^; mSnV [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Menpes: mem'pes^; mSm'pSs^ [Austral.*=Eng. artist (1859?- )]. 

mensurable: men'siu-ra-bP or men'^u-re-bP; mSn'su-ra-bP or mSn'shn- 
ra-bl®. Wr. mens'yu-ra-bl^ Jameson (1S27) and Wright (1855) men'su-ra-bP [That 
can be measured]. 

mensuration: men'siu-re'^en^ or men"^u-re'^an^; rnSn'^su-ra'shon® or 
rngn'^shi^i-ra'shons [The act or system of measuring]. 

-ment: Formally -ment^; -mSnt^. Colloquially -mant^; -ment^. See In- 
troductory, The Unstressed Vowels of Key 1, page xxviii. 

mentagra: men-tag'ra^; mSn-tS-gTa^. St. men-te'gra^; TFr. man-tag'ra^ 

[Inflamed condition of the chin as from ingrowing hairs]. 

Menteith: men-tlfh'^; mSn-teth'^ [Scot, district and former earldom], 
menthol : men'theh,* mSn'thSP; not men'thoP [A waxy chemical compound]. 
Mentone: men-to'ne^; mSn-to'ne® [It. name of Fr. seaport, Menton 

(men'^ten^i; mfin^tbri's), on the Mediterranean]. 

menu [Fr.]: me*'nu'^ or {Anglice) men'yxi^ or me-nti'^; me'^nii'® or (Anglice) 

mSn'yV® or me-nu'^ [A bill of fare]. A word that was introduced into the English 
language as recently as 1836, and which is an affectation of those Bonifaces who dis- 
hke the plain English “bill of fare,” it now appears to be going the way of fracas and 
tapis. 

Menuhah: mi-nu'hd^* me-nu'ha^ [Bible]. — Menuhoth: mi-nu'hefh^ 

or -hoflii; me-ny'hSths or -h6th2 [Bible (R. V.)]. ^jy j^^me] 

Menzies: men'ziz^ or {Scot.) mijg'isi; mgn'zig^ c/r {Scot.) men'es^ [Scot, fam- 
Meonenlm: mi-en'i-nim^ or mi-6'ni-nim^; me-bn'e-nlm^ or me-o'ne-nim® 

[Bible]. — Meonothai: mi-©n'o-[or -6'no-]thaii or ml^o-no'€haii; me-6n'o-[«>r -6'no-]- 
thT2 or me'^o-no'thP [Bible].— Mephaath; mef'i-a€hi; mgf'a.-S,th2 [Bible].— Mephlb- 
osheth: mi-fib'o-^eth.i; me-flb'o-shSth* [Bible]. 

Mephistopheles: mef*'is-tef'i-liz^; m6Uis-t6f'e-le§^ [In Faust legend, a 

cynical tempter. In old demonology, the one of the seven chief devils who ranks 
next to Satan].— Mephistophelian: meris-to-flTi-eni; mSFis-to-fg'li-an2. 

mephitis: im-fai'tis^ or -fi'tis^; me-fi'tis® or -fi'tis® [A noxious exhalation]. 
See -ms. 


2: wQlf, d^; bd&k, h6bt; full, rple, cfire, bdt, bUm; dil, bdy; go, ^rem; ipk; thin, this. 



Merab 

mesentery 

1: ortistic, art; 
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fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, riile; but, bum; 


Merab: mi'rab^; me'r^b^ [Bible]. — Meraiah: nu-re'j'a^ or mi-rai'a^; me- 

ra'ya^ or me-ri'a- [Bible]. — Meraiotb: mi-re'yoth’' or mi-rai'ofhi; me-ru'ySth^ or 
m«"-rl''oth“ [Bible]. — Meraia: mer'e-lat; mSr'a-la^ [Douai Bible]. — Merani; mi^rani; 
me'ran^ [Apocrypha]. 

Meran: me'rcm^; me'ran^ [Austr. town]. 

Merari: im-re'rai^; me-ra'ri^ [Bible]. — Merarites: mi-re'raits^; me-ra'- 

rlts^ [Bible], — Merathaim: me^'a-tbebm^; mSi^a-tha'im® [Bible]. 

mercantile: mur'ken-til or mur'ken-taiB; mer'ean-tll or mer'ean-til^; not 
mer"kan-tlFb Compare juvenile. The first indicates American usage; the second, 
usage in Great Britain to-day. Formerly, the first was noted as used in Eng. and 
Scot, by Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Jameson (1827), Craig (1849), Wright (1855), and others. Sheridan (17S0) 
indicated the second as the pronunciation most familiar to him, and was supported 
by Enfield (1S07), Ivnowles (1S35), and Smart (1840). 

mereatant, mercatantd [It.]: mar-ka-tdnt'b mar-ka-tdn'te^; m^r-oa- 

tant/2, niSr-ea-tan'te^ [A merchant]. This word, which occurs in Shakespeare’s play 
“The Taming of the Shrew” (act iv, sc. 3), is spelt variously in different editions. 
In 1596, and the First Folio Edition (1603), it was spelt marcantant; P<^ (1725) 
spelt it mercantant; Capell (1768) mercatani^; Delius (1854-61) mercatant. In modern 
Italian it is mercaianie or mercante. [geographer (1512-94)]. 

Mercator; mer-ke'tar^ or mer-ka'ter^; m^r-ca'tor^ or mgr-ca'tbr^ [Flemish 
Mercedes; mer-se'des^; mSr-^e'des® [A city in Argentina or Uruguay], 
merchant: mur'dhenti; mer'chant^. A word derived from the Old Fr. 

marchand, it was spelt marchaunt and marchant in English till the ISth cent., and 
pronounced as spelled. Up to this time a distinction was made by some writers be- 
tween the man trader, who was a mnrcJiantt and^ a trading vessel, which was a mer- 
chant or merchaunt. Shakespeare spelt both alike merchant. Altho the word has 
been traced by Dr. Bradley back to the year 1290 or thereabouts, it is not to be 
found in BuUokar (1616), Cockeram (1623), or Blount (1656). It is recorded, in its 
modern spelling, by Phillips, “New World of Words,” edited by Kersey (1706). 
Sheridan (1780) gave to the e the sound of a in “at,” and was admonished by Walker 
(1791) for indicating it “like the a in march,’* a pronunciation “now become gross 
and vulgar, and only to be heard among the lower orders of the people.” Walker 
(1791) gave the e as having the same sound as e in “met” which before r would pro- 
duce a soxmd approximating to a in “mare” — mSr'dhanti. Savage condemned this as 
a vulgarism as late as 1833. Compare beaucleek; clere; Derby. 

Mercury: mur'kiu-n^; mer'eti-ry ; not mur'ka-n^ [Roman god of com- 

merce* 

mercy: mer'yy^ [The relieving of suffering], 

mere: mir^; mer^ [Lake; sea; marsh], 

Mered: mi'red^; me'rSd^ [Bible]. 

Meredith: mer'i-difh^; m^r'e^hth® [A personal name]. 

Meremoth: mer'i-mefh^ or -mo£h^; mSr^e-m6th^ or -moth® [Bible], 

Meres: ml^riz^; metres® [Bible]. 

merge: murj^; merg® [To absorb or combine (with)]. 

Meribah: me-rl'baS* 1115-11133,® [Bible]. — Merib^baal: mer''ib^be'8B;m^*'- 

ib*ba'al2 [Bible]. 


2: art, &pe, f&t, fare, flkst, what, mS, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; !=§; g5, n6t. 6 t-. w6n, 



Bn 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Merab 

mesentery 


1; a = final; i = habit; aisle; an = out; eil; iu = fcwd; iHiin; go; rj = sinj?; Chin, fibis. 


meridian: mi-rid'i-an^; me-rfd'i-an^. Sheridan (1780) mi-rids'an^; Fulton 
& Knight (1S02), Enfield (lS07)j and Knowles (1835) rm-nd'y^Q^ [Pert, to mid<'day 
or noon, when the sun is at the point of its greatest splendor]. The noun is pronounced 
in the same way. — meridional; mi-ndh-o-naP ; me-ridfi-o-nal^. Sheridan (1780), 
Fulton & Knight (1S02), Knowdes (1835), and Smart (1840) mi-rid' 3 ’‘an-ali. 

M^rimee: me"ri"me'2 [Fr. novelist (1803-70)]. 

meringue: me-raq'^; me-rdng'^ mixture of sugar and white of egg]. 

merismatic: mer"is-mat'iki; mSrTs-m§.tle“, Standard] (7., E., L, & Wr. 
mer-is-mat'ikM d/. raer-iz-mat'ik^; St. mer'iz-mat'ik^; TT. mePiz-matfiki [Dividing 
into segments]. 

Merodach: mi-ro'dak^; me-rO'dS-e^ [Bible]. — Merodach^sbaladan; mi- 

r6'dal:*bal'3-dani; me-ro'd3,€*'bS,l'a-dS,n2 [Bible]. 

M^rade (Cl€o de); kle"o' de me"rod'^; ele^'o^ de me'^rod'- [Fr. actress]. 

Merom; mi'rom^; me'rdm- [Bible]. — Merome: mi-ro'ini^; me-ro'me^ 
[Douai Bible], — Meronathite: nu-ren'e-thaiti; me-rbn'a-thlt^ [Douai Bible]. — Me- 
ronothite: mi-ren'o-fhaiti; rae-ron'o-thlt^ [Bible]. 

Merovingian: mer"o-vin'ji-9n^; mSr'Vvin'gi-an^ [Pert, to a Frankish 

dynasty], y 

Meroz: raT^rez^; me'rbz^ [Bible]. — Merran: mer'an^; m^r'an^ [Apocrypha 
Merrimac: mer'i-mak^; mSr'i-mS,c2j ^riot mar'i-mak^ [Confederate ironsclad 

wardship; destroyed May 11, 1869]. 

merry; merh^; mSrV [Full of fun; mirthful]. 

Merry del Val: mer^i del vdl^; mSr'y dSl vaP; but frequently heard mer'i 

del vaB in Eng. -speaking countries [Sp. cardinal; born in England (1S65- )]. 

Mersey; mur'zP; mer^gy® [Eng. river]. 

Merthyr Tydvil: mur'fher tid'viP; mer'thj^ tj^d'vll^ [Welsh borough]. 
Meruth: mi'ruth^; me'rtith^ [Apocrypha]. 

Merv: merf^; merf^; not merv^ as frequently mispronounced [A settlement 

on an oasis in Russian Turkestan], 

Merveilleuse: mar"ve''y tiz'^; merVe^ytlz'^ [An ultra^fashionable (‘ 'mar- 

velous”) woman of the Fr. Directory (1795-99)]. See incroyable. 

mesa [Sp.]: me'se^; me'sa^; not mi'ze^ [A flat=topped hill]. 

mesalliance [Fr.]: me''zdTi"ans'^; me"§a''li"ah9'2 [A misalliance or mar- 
riage with one of inferior position]. 

Mesaloth: mes'e-leth^ or -loth^; mSs'a-16th^ or -lobh^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 
mesdames [Fr.]: me"ddm'^; me^'dam'^ [Plural of madam]. 

mesdemoiselles [Fr.]: me'^d 0 -mwd"zer^; me"de-mwa'§SF2 [Plural of mad- 

emoiselle], 

Mesech: mi'sek^; me'sSe^ [Bible]. 

Meselemia: mi-sePi-moi'a^; me-sSFe-ml'a® [Douai Bible]. 

mesentery: mes'en-ter-P, Standard^ M.j & W., or mez'en-tar-i^, St; m§s'- 
en-tgr-yi or mSg'Sn-ter-ys, C. & Wr. mez'en-tei-iB E. & I. mes'en-ter-ii [In anatomy, 
a fold investing the intestines]. 


2: wpLf, dft; bdok, bdot; full, rule, cllre, bfiit, bhrn; 611, b6y; go, |rem; ink; thin, this. 



Mesezebel 
meter 

1: ortistic, art; fat, fSlre; fast; get, prdy; hit, police; obey, g6; net, er; full, rtile; but, bOni; 
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Hesezebel: mi-sez'i-bel^; me-sSz'e-b6P [Douai Bible]. — Mesha; 

me'siia- [Biblej. — Meshach: mrshak^; me'shHes [Bible].— Meshech: mi'shoki; 
me^sh^e^ [Bible]. — Meshelemiah: mi-&lieFi-mai'd^; me-ahei'^a-mi'a^ [Bible]. — Me- 
shezabeel; im-shez'e-blB; me-sh^z'a-beis [Bible]. — Meshezabel: mi-^ez's-beb; 
me-shgz'a-bel2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Me«»hilleinith: me-shil'e-mfth* 

[Bible]. — Meshillemoth: mi-slulVmethi or -mo thi; me-shil'e-mbths or -moth2 [Bible]. 
— Meshobab: mi-&ho'babi; me-sho'bJLb^ [Bible]. — MeshuUam: nu-^ul'em^; me- 
shCram^ [Bible]. — MesbuUemeth: rm-sbul'i-me£hi'; me-shulVmgth® [Bible]. 

mesial: mesVaB, Standard & C., or I., M,, TF. (1909) ; mes'i-al or 

me'§i-al2. E. & Wr. mez'i-aU; St. mi^ 3 i-aB; Webater^s ^vised Unabridged (1913) 
me'seB [f'ituated in the middle]. 

Mesizabel: im-siz'a-beB; me-sIz'a-bSF [Douai Bible]. 

Mesmer: mes'iner^; mgs'mer [Swiss=Ger. physician (1733-1815)]. See 

MESMERIC. 

mesmeric: mez-mer'ik^: mS§-m6r'ie^. Note that in this and related words 
the s is pronoimced as z [Pert, to mesmerism]. — mesmerism: mez'mer-izmi; mSg'- 
iner-i|m2 [Animal magnetism]. — mesmerize: mez'mer-aiz^; m^g'mer-iz® [To hyii- 
notize by the exercise of animal magnetism]. 

mesne: min^; men^ [Intervening: an Old Fr. law term]. 

Mesobalte: mi-so'bi-oit^; me-so'ba-it^ [Bible]. 

Mesopotamia: mes''o-po~te'mi-a^; m6s''o-pO“ta'mi-a2 [Asiatic country]. 

Mespharath: mes'fa-rafh^; mSs'fa-rS,th2 [Douai Bible]. 

mesqnit: mes-kit'^ or mes'kit^; mfes-kit'^ or mgs'kit^; not mes-kwit^ mtr 

mes-kwit'k W. not<=s niez'klti as an additional pronunciation [.\ .slirub of the beau 
family used as cattle*foddei]. Spelt also mesquite out pronounced the same way. 

Mesraab: mes'n-ab^; mSs'ra-S.b- [Douai Bible]. — Mesraim: mes'n-im^; 
mSs'ra-im® [Douai Bible], — Messalemeth: me-sal'i-methi; mS“s3,l'e-m§th2 [Douai 
Bible]. 

Messiah: me-soi'a^; mS-si'a^ [The Anointed One]. 

Messianic: mesVan'ii:^; mSsT-2.n'ic^ [Pert, to the Messiah]. 

Messias: me-soi'es^; mg-sl'as^ [Bible]. 

messieurs: mes'yarz^ or (Fr.) ma"syu'^jm^'yer§2 or (Fr,) me"syti'2. The 
first syllable was indicated me^'erz^ by Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827) [Fr., literally, Sirs. In Eng., contracted to 
Messrs, as the plural of Mr. (Mister)]. 

Messina: me-ei'ne^; mS-si'na^ [Sicilian strait, province, and city]. 
Messrs, (abbr.): mes'sarz^ormes'y^rz^; m^'serg^ pr mgs'yerg^ [Messieurs], 
messuage: mes wij^; m^Vag®; not mes'wej^ [A dwelling-house]. 
Messulam: mes'yu-lam^,* m^'yu-iam^ [Douai Bible], 
metabasls: mi-tab'e-sis^; me-t^b'a-sls^ [A change], 
metabatic: met'^s-bat'ik^; [Pert, to transmission of energy 

from one body to another]. See metabasis. 

Metabeel: mi-tab'i-eP; me-tS,b'e-gP [Douai Bible], 
metabolic: met^a-bel'ik^; m6t^a-b5rie® [Pert, to metabolism]. 


Z: art, Sue, f5,t, fare, f^t, wh^t, all; m€, gSt, pr§y, fSm; hit. Ice; I=g; i=g; g5, not, 6r, w6n, 
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1: a == final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; (fhin; go; 0 = sing; €hin, tiiis. 


metabolism: mi-tab'o-lizm^; me-t3,b'o-li§m2 [In biology, the act or process 

of producing changes within a cell or organisrri]. 

metachronism: mi-tak'ro-nizm^; me-t2,c'ro-nIsm- [An error in setting 

the date of an event at too late a time]. 

metal: met'aP; mSt'aP. Wr, & Walker metTP. C. & M. indicate met'P as 
alternative, and this was the pronunciation noted by Buchanan (1757h Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (17S0), Enfield (1S07), and Wright (1S55), Jones (179S) met'tuU [In chem- 
istry’, an element, as gold, silver, copper, iron, etc., obtained from the earth]. 

metalline: met'a-lin^; mSt'a-lIn^, Standard, C., & W., or met'al-ain^; mSt'- 

al-in2, E., I., .1/., St., & Wr. Notwithstanding the pronunciation indicated by 
Worcester, the first pronunciation recorded above represents modern American usage; 
the second, usage in Great Britain to»day. The earlier lexicographers were so di\’ided 
that Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), and Sheridan (1780) indicated the 
stress on the second syllable of the word, mi-tarmh gi-vnng the ultima as short, as did 
also Johnston (1704) and Perry (1777); but Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), Entick 
(1764), Johnston (17G4), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Walker (1791), Scott 
(1797), Jones (1798)^, Reid (1844), and Craig (1849) placed the stress on the first 
syllable. Of these Kenrick, Walker, Jones, Reid, and Clraig gave met''s-laini. Jame- 
son (1827) and Knowles (1835) preferred me-tariainh while Wright (1855) favored 
met'el-lini [Consisting of or containing metal]. 

metallurgy: metVluT''jP; mSt'a-ltir'''gy2. By Bailey (1732), Buchanan 

(1757), and Sheridan (1780), the chief stress was indicated on the i>enultimate; by 
Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), Barclay (1774), and Perry (1777) it was noted on 
the antepenult, and by Entick (1764), Ash (1775), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), 
Scott (1797), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield US07), Knowles (1S35), Smart (1840), 
and Reid (1844) on the first syllable. Kenrick (1773) indicated met'a~lur''jii [The 
science of extracting metal from ore]. 

metamerism: met'e-mer-izm^; mgt'a-mer-Ism®, Standard <fe C. ; E., M., 

IT., & Tfr. im-tam'ar-izmi^. Notin Stormonth (1885) [A term in chemistry], 
metamorphosic: met^e-merTo-sik^; mSt"a-m6r'fo-stc2. C. met^'a-mor- 
fo'sikk See ph [Producing met.imokphosis]. 
metamorphosis: met''a-m 0 r'fo-sis^; inSt"a-in6r'fo-s!s2. See ph [Trans- 
formation with or without change of nature]. 

metaphor: met'e-fer^; mSt'a-fbr-. See ph [A figure of speech in rhetoric], 
metastasis: mi-tas'ta-sis^j me-tSs'ta-sIs^ [Change of one thing into an- 

[of sounds, as for euphony]. 

metathesis: mi-ta£h'i-sis^; me-ta,th'e-sls2 [The transposition of letters or 

metempsychosis: mi--temp"si-ko'sis^;me-tSmp"sy-eo'sis2. Compare psy- 

chosis [Transmigration of souls]. 

meteor: mi'ti-er^; me'te-br^. Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), 

and Enfield (1807) ml'tyeri. Walker (179i) noted the first recorded above and 
indicated ml'cTn-er^ as alternative [A fiery or luminous body passing through space, 
as a shooting star]. 

meteorollte: mi^ti-er'o-lait^* me"te-5r'o-lIt2, Standard^ St., & Wr.\ C. nu'- 
ti-o-ro-laiti; E., 7„ M., & W. mi'ti-or-o-laitk Knowles (1835) and Wright (1855) mr- 
ti-o-ro-llti [A fallen meteor]. 

meteoroscope: im"ti-er Vskop^; me"te-5r'o-scop^ Standard, C., E., & Wr. ; 
I. ml'ti-ui-o-skbpi; M. & W. ml^ti-or-o-skop^i; Smart mT'ti-er^o-skop^ [An instrument 
for measuring the apparent path of a meteor]. 

meter: ml'ter^; me'ter^ [1. Measured rhythm in the writing of verse. 

3. The unit of length in the metric system]. 


2: wolf, do; bdbk, bSSt; fuU, rple, cflre, bht, bftm; 5il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artidtie, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, pr€y; hit, police; obey, gd; not, or; full, riile; but, bOm; 


Meterus: mi-tirus^; me-teriis^ [Apocrypha]. — Metheg^ammah: mi^- 
fneg-am'd^; me'’theg>>S,m'a2 [Bible]. — Metbusaei: mi-£hiu'si-eB ; me-thu'sa-$12 [Bi- 
ble], — Methuselah: mc-thiu'si-ldM me-tbu'se-las [Bible]. — Methushael: roi-thia'- 
shi-el^; me-thu'sha-eP [Bible (R. V.J]. 

metonymy: mi-ten'i-xni\; me-t5n'3^-my2, Siandardy M., W., & Wr.\ C., E., 

& i. nie-tea^i-mii; Si. met'e-nim-ii. The earlier lexicographers and phoneticists were 
divided on the position of the stress. It was indicated (1) on the fir&t syllable by 
Bailey (1732), Entick (17G4), Johnston (17G4), Gibbons (1767), Barclay (1774), 
Sheridan (ITisO), Nares (17S4), Scott (1779), Enfield (1807), Webster (1S2S), Knowles 
(lS3d), Smart (1S40), Reid (1844), and Ogilvie (ISoO); (2) on the second, by Johnson 
(1755), Buchanan (1757), Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 
Jones C179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Rees (1S2G), Jameson (1827), Boag (1S4S), 
and Craig U&49) ; (3) on the third, by Fenning (17G0) met-o-mmhi [A figure of speech 
in which an attribute is substituted for the name of the thing]. 

metope: met'o-pp; mSt'o-pe^ [1. The face, forehead, or frontal surface. 2. 

In architecture, a plain or sculptured slab], 

metrist: me'trlst^. M. met^rist^ [One skilled in rhythm]. 

metronome: met'ro-nom^j mSt'ro-nom^ [An instrument used to mark 

time in music]. 

metronymic: mi^tro-[or met^ro-lnim'ik^; me^tro-[or mSt'^ro-JnJ'm'ic^ [A 

name derived from the maternal name, or one taken from the mother’s side]. 

metropolitan: metVo-pel'i-tan^: mSt'^ro-pSl'i-tan®. Sheridan (1780), 
Perry (1805), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1857) m^Tro-pel'i-tan^ [An archbishop 
with limited authority over the bishops of the same ecclesiastical province]. 

Metternich: met^ar-nin^; mSt'er-nha® [Aust. diplomat (1773-1859)]. 

Meurthe: muit^; mtirt^ [Fr. river]. 

Meuse: mfrz^; [Fr. river and department]. 

Meusnier: mu'^nye'^; mll"nye'2 [Fr. savant and soldier (1754r-93)]. 

Meux^: mius^; mus^ [Eng. family name]. 

Meux®: miuks^; muks^ [The name of a brewery in London], 

Mexia: mi-hi'e^; me-he'a^ [Town in Texas]. 

Meyer: mai^ar^; my'er^ [Ger. family name]. 

Meynell: men'aT; mSn'eP [Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp. 

Mezaab: mez'i-ab^; mSz'a-^b® [Douai Bible]. 

Mezahab: mez'a-hab^; mSz'a-hSb^ [Bible], 

Mezl^res: me^zyar'^; me'^zy^r'^ [Fr. town, entered by Ger., 1914]. 

Mezobalte: mi-zo'bi-oit^; m©-z5'ba-it* [Bible (R. V.)]. 

mezzanine: mez'a-nin^, Standardj (7., & TF., or mez'a-mn^, M.; m6z'a-nin* 

or mez^a-nin®. E. & I. met'za-nini; SL med'za-nln^; Wr. mez^s-noin^ [In architec- 
ture, a low story between two higher ones]. 

mezzo [It.]: med'zo^; mSd'zo*. Frequently mispronounced met'zo^, es- 
pecially in musical and vocal terminology [Half; medium; moderate]. — mezzo so- 
prano [It.]: med'zo s6-prd'n5i; mSd'zo so-pra'n6* [A voice lower than soprano and 
higher than a contralto]. {(1774-1849)]. 

MezzofantI: med''^z6-fcLn'tH) mSd*'z6-f^'ti* [It. cardinal and linguist 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, f^t, whg,t, ah; pr§y» fSm; hit, Ice; i— e; I=«e; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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mezzotint: mez'o-tmt^; mSz'otfnt^, Standard, C., & St.; E. met'zo-tint^; 
I., M., W. (1909), & TTr. med'zo-tinti ; Tl”. {Revised Unabridged, 19i3b mez'o-tinti [A 
manner of engraving on copper or steel]. [named for it]. 

Miami: mai-am'i^; mi-S,m'P [Amerind tribe or several counties and cities 

Miamin: moiVmin^; mi'a-mln^ [Bible]. 

miasma; moi-az'ma^; mi-iis'ma®. Standard & St. mi-az'ma^; C., E., I., 

M., W., & TTr. mcd-az'mai [Malaria]. 

Mibahar: mib'a-bdr^: mib'a-har- [Douai Bible]. — Mibhar: mib'har^; 
mlb^hars [Bible]. — Mifasam: mib'sami; mlb'sS,m2 [Bible]. — Mibzar: mib'zar^; mlb'- 
zar2 [Bible]. 

mica^: moi'ke^; mi'ca® [A silicate of aluminum]. 

Mica^: moi'ke^; ml'ca^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Micah: maiTid^; mi^-ea^ [^He- 
brew prophet or his book in the Bible] — Micaiah; mai-ke'yd^ or mai- kai'd^; mi'ca^- 
ya2 or ml-cl'a^ [Bible]. — Micha: mal'ka^; mi'ca® [Bible]. 

Michael: mcd'keB or moi'ki-eB; mi'cSP or mi'ca-^B [A masculine personal 
name]. Fr. Michel: ml^sbel'i; im"ehSF 2 ; G. Michael: mi‘'ka-eli; mi'ea-Sl^; Hung. 
Mihaiy: mi'ha'li'i; mi"ha''ly' 2 ; It. Michele: ml-kede^; mi-e§dg 2 ; gp Miguel: 
mi-gu-eFi; ml-gu-gl'=; Pol. Michal: mi^HaP; mi^nals; Rus. Michail; ml^ka-il'i; 
ini'''€a-il'2; Sw. Mikael: ml'ka-eP; mi'TcS.-eP. 

Michaelmas: mik'el-mesS’ mtc'gl-mas^ [The feast of St. Michael Sept. 29]. 

Michah: moi'kd^; mi'ca^ [Bible]. — Mlchala: moi-ke'yo^ or mai-kai'a^; 
mi-ea'ya.^ mi-ei'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Michaiah: moi-ke'ydi; ml-ea'ya^ [Bible]. — 
Michal: maFkaP; mi'cais [Bible]. — Michea: mai-ki'©i; roi-ce'a® [Douai Bible]. — 
Micheas: mai-kl'es^; ml-ee'as^ [Apocrypha]. 

Michelangelo, Michael Angelo: mai'kel an'ji-lo^ or (It.) mi''kel-an^je- 

16^; mi^cel Sn'ge-loS or {It.) mi^’cSl-an'^e-lS® [It. painter (1475-1564)]. 

Michelet: ml^Te'^; migh^'le'^ [Fr. historian (1798-1874)]. [in England 

Michigan: mi^Vgan^; mfgh'i-gan^; not mit'^-gan^ as sometimes heard 

Mlching Malicho: midh'iq mal'i-dho^; mich'ing mSki-cho^. 

Marry this Is Miching Malicho, that meanes Mischeefe. 

Shakespeare Hamlet act ill, sc. 2, First lollo ed. 1623. 

Dr. Bradley (“New Eng. Diet.,” s. v.) points out that the conjecture that the sec. 
ond word represents Sp. malhecho, misdeed, yields a fairly satisfactory sense, and that 
in the First quarto edition (1603) the words are spelt “myching Malico,” and in the 
Second quarto edition (1604) “munching Mallico.” 

Michmas: mik'mas^; mic'mas® [Bible]. — Michmash: mik'ma^i; mte'- 
mS,sh2 [Bible]. — Michmethah: mik'mi-£hai; mie'rae-tha^ [Bible]. — Michmethath: 
mik'mi-thafhi; ralc'me-th&th® [Bible (R. V.)]. — Michri: mik'roi^-; mlc'rl^ [Bible]. — 
Mich tarn: mik'tam^; mIc'tS.m2 [Bible]. 

microbe: mai'krob^; mi'erob^ [A bacterium]. 

microcosm: medTro-kezm^ mi'cro-c5§m2. Bailey (1732) mi^crocosm; 
Johnson (1755) microcos'm; Fenning (1760) micro^cosm; Ash (1775) mic'rocosm, but 
Perrv (1777), Sheridan (17^), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Wright 
(1855), and the modem lexicographers mai'kro-kezmi. Altho dating from Ormin 
(circa 1200) the word does not find record in our word-books until 1603, when Florin 
suggested i&at man’s nature be called Microcosmos or little world,” perhaps after 
Dee’s ''Microcosmus, The Lesse World” (1570), or Lydgate’s ^^Mycrocosme . . . 


2: w<^lf, dft; bdbk, b6ht; full, rfjle, cflre, but, bflim; 611, b6y; go, |;em; i©k; thin, this. 
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and microcosme, a word vsrych clerkya calle ‘the lasse world’ ” (1426). Biillokar (1616) 
recorded it at length: 

Microcosmus. It properly slgnifleth a little world. This terme is sometime applyed to 
man, who Is therefore called a M icrocosmus or little w^orld, because his body being compared 
to the baser part of the world, and his soule to the blessed Angels, seemeth to slgnifle, that 
man Is as it were a little world, and that the whole world doth resemble a great man. 

Bullokar English Expositor s. v. [1616]. 

micrograph: mcd'kro-graf^; mi'cro-^af- [An instrument for minute writ- 
ing, dra-wing, etc.]. — micrography: mcd-kreg'ra-fii; mi-er6g^ra-fy2, Sheridan (1780) 
and Knowles (1835) moi'kro-grdf-it. [meter] 

micron: moi'kren^ or mik'ren^; mi'crdn^ or mfc'r5n^ [One millionth of a 

Micronesia: mai"kro-ni'^-3^; mi^cro-ne'shi-a^ [The region of the small 
islands, especially a region of South Sea islands]. — Micronesian: mcd'^kro-ni'^ani; 
mi'^cro-ne'shans. M. mad^kro-ni'shiani. 

microscope: mai'kro-skop^; mi'cro-scop^, Standard^ C., E.^ & TT.; 7. & Et. 

moi'kro-skopi; If. mcd'kro.s-kopi; TFr. marikra-skopi; Ash (1775) niik''ro-sk6pt [An 
instrument U)^ in examining minute objects]. 

microscopist: mai-kres'ko-pist^, Standard^ E.j M., & W,, or mcd'kro-sko^- 

pist*-, C. & I.; ml-crds'eo-pist* or mi^ero-seo-plst*. St. moi-kres'ko-pisti-; T7r. moi'- 
kra-skd-pisti [One expert in the use of the microscope]. 

microscopy: moi-kres'ko-pi^, Standard, E,, M., St., & W., or mai'kro-sko^ 

C. & I,; mi-er6s'fio-py2 or mi'ero-seo-py®. Wr. mi-kres'ka-pii [The art of exam- 
ining objects with a microscope]. 

Midas: moi'des^; ml'das^ [In Gr. myth, a king of Phrygia to whom Diony- 
sos granted the power of turning whatever he touched into gold, and whose ears were 
turned into ass’s ears by Apollo]. 

Middin: mid'in^; mtd^in^ [Bible]. — Midian: mid'i-en^; mfd'i-an^ [Bible], 
midwifery: mid'waif"n^; mtd'wif'^ry^ — ^the pronunciation of the most 

modern dictionaries. SL & Wr. mid''wif-rii, widen was formerly the standard pro- 
nunciation as indicated from the time of Perry (1775) to that of Worcester (1^9) 
[The business of the midwife; obstetrics], 

mien;*niin^; men^ [External appearance; bearing]. 

Mlgdai^el: mig'daheP^; mig'dabsr^ [Bible]. — Migdal^gad: mig'dabgad"^; 

mig'dal-gS.d'’* [Bible]. —Migdol: mig'deb or mig'doB; mlg'dSl^ or mlg^dOl® [Bible], 

might: moit^; mit^ — ^the digraph gh is silent [Power; strength]. 

Mignon: mi^nyeh^^; mi^^nybh'^ [Opera by Ambroise Thomas], 
mignonette: min^yan-et'^; mln^yon-St'^ [A fragrant flowering plant], 
migraine: mi-gren'^; mi-gran'^ [Fr., a headache on one side of the head]. 
Migron: mig'ren^; migT6n® [Bible]. 

Miguel: mi-gel'^; mi-gel'^ [Port, prince (1802-66)]. 

Mijamin: mij'e-min^; mlfa-mln^ [Bible]. 

Mikado: mi-kd'dob* mi-ka'do^ [Japanese emperor]. 

Mikloth: mikflefh^ or miklofh^; mik'lbth^ or mfkfloth^ [Bible]. — Mik- 
neiab: mik-nl'ydi or mik-nai'ai; iruk-ne'ya® or mik-ni'a^ [Bible]. — Milalai: mil'e- 
laii; mll'a -112 [Bible]. 


g: art, ipe, fit, fare, fast, \yhat, ^11; m6. g$fe, prey, fSm; Mt, Ice; S=e; 1=5; g5, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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Milan^: mi-lan'^ or mil'an^ ; or mfl'an^ [It. province and city]. The 

usage of the poets, which favors the second, is now more than a century old, and has 
been displaced during the past decade by mi-lan'h which approximates more closely 
to the Italian Mi-Ia'no: mi-ld'noi; ml-la'no^. 

MQan^: nii'lan^; [Serbian king (1854-1901)]. 

Milan^: mol'len^; mi'lan*-* [Any one of several towns in the United States]. 

MIleah: mil'kd^; mll'ca^ [Bible]. 

milch: mildh^; milch- [Giving milk, as a cow]. 

Milcom: mil'kem^; mikcom^ [Bible: Ammonite god]. — Miletum: mi-li'- 

tomi; mi-le'tum2 [BibleJ. — Miletus: mi-irtus^; mi-le'tiis^ [Bible]. 

miliary: mil'i-^n^; mll'i-a-ry^, Standard & C. ; E., If., & W. (1909) mil'i-a- 

ri^; I. & St. mii'i-a-rii; IF. (1913) & TTr. mil'ya-ni [Small, like millet-seeds]. 

Milicho: mil'i-ko^; mll'i-co^ [Douai Bible], 
militia: mi-lisTi'e^; mi-llsh'a- [Citizen soldiery]. 

Millais: mi-le'^; mi-la'- [Eng. painter (1829-96)]. 

milleped, mflliped, millepede, millipede: mil'i'ped^, mll'e-pgd®; mil'i- 

pidh mll^e-ped2. By the earlier lexicographers the* word was spelt millepeda (Phillips 
“New’ World of Words,” edited by Kersey, 1706) and millepedes by Johnson (1755), 
Buchanan (1757), Entick (1764), Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), and Scott (1797). Johnson 
stressed the first syllable, as did also Entick, Kenrick, Sheridan, Walker, and Scott; 
Buchanan, Johnston, Perry, and Nares stressed the second, and Ash, the third. The 
pronunciation milVpedzi was indicated by Johnson, Entick, Kenrick, Sheridan, 
Walker, and Scott, while mi-lep'i-dizi was recorded by Buchanan, Johnston, Perry, 
and Nares. Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844) noted 
milVpedb the pronunciation noted by Standard, C., E., I., k Wr.; but Smart (1840), 
Craig (1849), and Ogilvie (1850), milVpIdi, which is indicated by M., St, & W. 
(1909) — all favoring the spelling millepede, which is now preferred in England. A 
revision of “Webster’s Unabridged” (1913) reverts to the form milleped, and to the 
pronunciation indicated by Webster’s “American Dictionary” and its successors 
for nearly 75 years [A caterpillar-like insect with many legs; also, a wood-louse]. 

Millerand: miTa-rdn'^; mi"ie-rM'2 [Fr. President, 1920-24. (1859- yj. 
Millet^ (Francis Davis): mil'et4; inil'St^' [Am. artist (1846-19i2); lost in 

the “Titanic” disaster]. 

Millet^ (Jean Frangois); mi^ye'^; mi^ye'^ [Fr. painter (1814^75)]. 
millinery: mil'i-nar-i^.; mll'i-ner-y^,; noi mil "i-nar'i^ [Bonnets and hats for 

women]. 

millionaire: miPyan-ar'^; mfl"yon-4r'2. Standard & TF. alone indicate a 
secondary stress on the first syllable and E., I., & St. place the chief stress upon it. 
Ail other modern dictionaries note the chief stress on the final syllable. Murray notes 
but one stress as indicating modem Engiiak usage and pronoimces the word rml-yen- 
ai'i [A person of great wealth]. 

Millo: mil'o^; mll'o^ [Bible]. 

Milnes: milnz^; mlln§^; not mil'nez^ [Eng- statesman (1809-85)]. 

Milo: moilo^ or (Fr,) mno'^; milo^ or (Fr,) mi'Oo'^ [Island in the ^Igean 

sea where the Venus of Milo was found], 
milreis: mil'r^''^ or mil'ris^^; mfl'res"® or mfl'res"* [Port. coin], 
mime: moim^; mim^ [A mimic play or farce]. 


2: wolf, dp;bd5k. bCFOt; full, rule, eftre, butt bflim; 611, b6y; go, irem; ipk; thin, this. 
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mimetic: nii-metik^; mi-mSt Standard, W., & TFr.; C., E., /., il/., & 

St. mai-met'ikb The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great 
Britain [Given to mimicry], 

mimetite: Standard, C., St., & W,; E. mai'met- 

ait^; mai'mi-taitb While American usage indicates the i of the first syllable as 
in “hit,” English usage gives it as in “aisle” [A variety of mineralj. 

mimographer: mi-meg're-far^; mi-m6g'ra-fer-, Standard, W. (1909), & 

Wr.', C., E., I., & M. mai-meg'ra-fari, which is the pronunciation noted by Sheridan 
(17S0) and by Eng. and some Sc. dictionaries; but St^ rnim-eg'ra-farb Webster 
(1S40) mai-meg'ra-fari, which is the pronunciation indicated by the Goodrich & 
Porter editions of the “American Dictionary,” and by the “Unabridged” and “In- 
ternational” dictionaries up to 1908, and also by the “Revised Unabridged” (1913) 
{A writer of mimes]. 

Mimosa: mi-m5'saS Standard, W., & TFr., or mai-mo'sa\ C., E., & L; mi- 

mo'sa^ or ml-mo'sa^. M. mi-mo'zai; Si. mi-m6'’za2 [A genus of plants of which the 
sensitive plant is one]. 

miuaret: min'e-ret^; min'a-rSt^ [A slender tower]. 

minatory: min'o-to-rF; mtn'a-to-ry*. Sheridan (1780), Entick (1807), 

and Jameson (1S27) mai'na-ter-ii [Threatening]. 

mince: mins^; mln^^ [To cut or chop into small pieces]. 

Mincio: mln'cTio^ or (Anglice) min'si-o^; min'cho^ or [Anglice) min'gi-o® 

[It. river]. [mind'Sd*. 

mind: moind^; mlnd^ [Conscious intelligence]. — minded: maind'ed^; 
Mlnden: min'den^; mln'dSn^ [Am. or Prus. city]. [Bible]. 

Miniamin: min'ya-min^ or mi-nai'a-min^; min'ya-mln^ or mi-niVmln® 
miniature: min'i-8-(ihur^, Standard, C., & W., or min'i-a-tiur^, ikf . ; mln'i-a- 

chyr® or min'i-a-tur^. E. min'ya-tiur^; J. & St min'i-tifir^; Wr. min'ye-tiurb By 
the earlier lexicographers five pronimciations were indicated: (1) Perry (1777) min'i- 
©-ti\ir^; (2) Sheridan (17SC) mdn'it-dhuri; (3) Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) min'i-tiuri; (4) Enfield (1807) 
min'ye-tiuri; (5) Wright (1855) min'i-e-churi [A portrait painted on a small scale], 

Mini^ : xm'^m''e' ^ ; mFni"e'2 — f requently corrupted to min'ye^, min'i-e^, and 

min'ri [Fr. soldier (1804-79), inventor of a rifle and ball that bear his name]. 

minium: min'i-um^; mln'i-tim^. Formerly two syllables: min'yum^ [Red 

lead]. 

minnesinger: min'i-siq^er^: min'e-slng'^er^ [Ger. poet], 

Minni: min'ai^; mln'P [Bible]. — Minnith: min'ifh^; mln'ith® [Bible]. 

Minos: mai'nes^; mi'nhs^ [In Gr. myth, a king and lawgiver of Crete, son 

of Zeus and Europa]. [Theseus]. 

Minotaur: min'o-ter^j mln'o-tar^ [In Gr. m3?th, a monster killed by 
minuet: min^yu-et'S Standard & TT., ormin'y^-et^ C., E., L, St., & TFr.; 

mln^yv-^t'2 or mln'yv-^t^. M. mi-niu-et'i [A slow stately dance]. 

Miuuit: min'yu-it^; min'y\i-It* [Ger. colonist in America (1580?-1641)], 
minus : mai'nus’- ; mFntis^ [Less ; wanting] . 

minuscule: mi-nus'kiuB; mi-ntis'eul^ [A lower-case or small letter in 

printing and writing]. 


2: art, Spe, f3.t, fare, fist, whgit, ftU; in6, g§t, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; I-e; I=§; gd, n6t, dr, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


mimetic 

misconstrue 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iii = fewd; dldn; go; Q = sing; fhin, this. 


minute (a.): mi-niut'^; mi-nut 2 . ^ This pronunciation is indicated by all 

modern diotionaries, yet Townsend Young regarded it as “a mark of provincial flat- 
ness” (Dublin, 1859). The pronunciation mai-niut'i; ml-niit'2, noted by Jameson 
and Smart, is very commonly heard in familiar conversation on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and is perhaps an endeavor to make a distinction between the adjective 
an(v the noun. Those remarks apply also to their relatives. 

minute (n.): min'it^; mln'ut^. Wr. min'at^. Jones (1798) and Jameson 

(1S27) min'niut^ [A common unit of time, the 60th part of an hour], 

minutely: nu-niut'lP; mi-nut'ly^. The pronunciation mai-niut'h^; ini- 

niit'ly2, is frequently heard in fa m iliar conversation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
See MINUTE, a. 

minuteness: mi-niut'nes^; mi-nut'n^s^. The pronunciation mai-niut'nes^; 

nii-nut'nes2, is frequently heard on both sides of the Atlantic. See minute, a. 

minutia: nu-niu'^-e^,* mi-nu'shi-a- [A precise detail]. — minutiae: mi- 

niu'shi-ii; mi-nu'shi-e^. 

minx: mii^ks^; minks- [A forward, saucy girl]. 

Miocene: mcd'o-sin^; mi'o-gen^ [Geol. epoch]. 

Miphiboseth: mi-fib'o-se€h^; mi-flb'o-s^th^ [Douai Bible]. 

Miphkad: mif'kad^; mif'kad- [Bible]. 

Mirabeau: ini''rd'Uo'^; mi"raT)o'2 [1. Fr. economist (1715-89). 3. Fr. 

statesman (1749-91)]. [tries], 

mirage: mi-rd 5 ^i; mi-razh'^; not mai'reji [An optical illusion in hot coun- 
Miranda: mi-ran'de^; mi-rSn'da^ [A feminine personal name]. 

Miriam: mir'i-^m^j mir'i-am^ [Bible and feminine personal name]. 

Mirma: mur'me^; mirW^ [Bible]. — Mirmah: mur'ma^; mir'ma^ [Bible 
(R. V.)].— Misaam: mis'i-ami; mis'a-4m2 [Douai Bible].— Misael: mis'i-eU or 
moi'si-eP; mia'a-Sl^ or mi'sa-SP [Apocrypha], 

misanthrope: mis^en-throp^; mls'an-throp®. In Fr. mi''zan"trop'^; mU- 
§an*'tr 6 p '2 [One who hates mankind], — misanthropic: mis^an-threp'ik^ ; 
thr5pfie2. — misanthropy: mis-an'thro-pii; mls-S-n'thro-py^ [Hatred of manMnd]. 

miscegenation: misVji-ne'^an^; mis^e-ge-na'shon^ [Mixture of races], 
miscellany: mis'e-l^ni^; mls'S-la-ny®. By Bailey (1732), Kenrick (1773), 

Perry (1775), and Encyclopedic (1888) the stress was indicated on the second syl- 
lable, mis-sel'a-nii; by Fenning (1760) it was placed on the third, mis-sel-le'mi. By 
all the other leading lexicographers and orthoepdsts the stress was marked on the 
first syllable [A book containing miscellaneous pieces on various subjects]. 

mischief: mis'dhif^; mls'chif^; not mis'dhif^ [Harm; damage]. 

mischievous : mis'dhi-vus^ ; mls'che-viis^ . mis'dhi-vusS as indicated by 

Perry (1777) and Walker (1791), and still sometimes heard, but condemned as pro- 
vincial, So also with its relatives mis'chie-vous-ly, mis^chie-vous-ness [Inclined 
to do harm or damage]. 

misconstrue: mis*ken-stru'^ or mis-ken'stru^; mls'c6n-stru^ or mls-cQn'- 

stru®. The first, which is the pronunciation having the sanction of good usage, is 
indicated by Standard, the second has the support of all the ancient and other modern 
dictionaries. 

Good usage more strongly Inclines toward the accent on the final syllable than in the 
case of construe. Habhis W&>ster^s New International Diet. s. v. [Springfield, 1909]. 


2: wolf, dp; bdhk, b65t; fijll, r^ile, clire, biit, bftm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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mise en sc^ne [Fr.]: miz on san^; mis an sen^ [Stagessetting], 

Miserere: miz'^e-ri'ri^; mi§''e-re're- [In liturgies, the Fifty-first Psalm]. 

Misgab: mis'gab^; mls'gab^ [Bible]. — Misbael: misli'i-e]^ or mi'shi-eP; 
mlsh'a-fiP or ini'sha-€l- [Bible]. — Mishal: mish^aB or mai'sliab; mlsh'al^ or ml'sh^is 
[Bible. Same as Mishael]. — Misham: mai^'^am^; mi'shS-m^ [Bible]. — Misheal; 
misTi'i-ab or mai's'hi-ab; mlsh'e-S,!* or mi'she-S-l^ [Bible. Same as M-\sh.\l] — Mislima: 
mish'ma^; mish'ma® [Bible]. — Mishmannah : mi^li-man'd^; mtsh-m^n'a^ [Bible], — 
Mishraites: misli'n-aitsi; mfsh'ra-its^ [Bible]. 

misogamist: nods-eg'a-mist^; mis-Qg'a-mfst^. 3/. mais-eg' e-mist ^ [A 

hater of marriage]. — misogamy: mis-eg'd-mi^; rms-bg'a-my^. M. mais-eg's-mit 
[Hatred of marriage]. 

misogynist: mis-ej'i-nist^; mis-6g'y-nlst-. E. & St. mis-egfi-nist^; M. 

iiiait,-8j'i-nisti [A hater of women]. 

misogyny: mis-ej'i-m^; mls-6g'y-ny®, E. & St. mis-egfi-ni^; 3/. mais-ejfi- 

nS [Hatred of women]. 

Mispar: mis'par^; mTs'par^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Mispereth: mis-pi'reth^ or 

mis^pi-reth’ ; mfs-pe'rSth^ or mJs'pe-rSth^ [Bible]. — Misrephethsmaim: mis^'n- 
fe£li«'me'imi; mls'^re-fSth^ma'im^ [Bible]. 

Mississippi: mis'fi-sip'P ; mfs'fi-sip'i^ [River and State in the United States]. 

Missouri: mi-zti'n^ or mi-su'n^; mi-gu'ri^ or mi-su'ri^ [River and State in 
U. S.]. The founders of a State and their descendants are entitled to dictate the pro- 
nunciation of the name of that State. Unfortunately for the first pronunciation, the 
second predominates among the people of the United States. 

Mister: mis'terU mfs^ter^ [A title of address commonly abbreviated in 

writing Mr]. See quotation. 

The same haste and necessity of despatch which has corrupted Master into Mister, has, 
when it is a title of civility only, contracted Mistress into Misses. Thus, Mrs. Montague, 
Mrs. Carter, etc., are pronounced Missis Montague, Missis Carter, etc. To pronounce the 
word as it is written, would, in these cases, appear quaint and pedantic. 

Walker Cruical Pronouncing Diet. s. v. mistress (1791). 

mistletoe: misfi-to^ or miz'l-to^; mfs'l-to or mt§'l-t6^. The first indicates 
American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [A European evergreen parasitic 
plant found more frequently on the apple»tree, maple, and poplar than on the oak]. 

mistress: mis'tres^; mfs'trSs^; more frequently heard mis'tris^; vulgarly 

mis'sist [A woman in authority or control; as, the mistress of the House]. Compare 
Mister; Mrs. 

Mltheah, Mitbkah: mithlca^; mith'ea^ [Bible]. — Mithnite: mith'nait^; 
mfth'nlt® [Bible]. — Mlthredath: mith'n-dafh^^; mith're-d&th® [Bible]. — Mithri- 
dates» Mithradates: mifh^n-de'tlzi; mlth'*'ri-da'te §2 [Bible (R. V.); king of Pontus, 
( -63 B. C.)]. 

mitrailleuse [Fr.]: mi*'tra*'ytjz'^; mi''tra"y1i§'^ [A type of machine^^gim]. 

mltriform: mit'n-ferm^; mit'ri-fbrm®, Standard & TTr.; C., E., L, M., St.f 
& W. (1909) mai'tri-fermi; W. (1847-1908) and W. (Revised Unabridged, 1913), mit'- 
ri-ferm^ [Shaped like a miter]. 

mitten: mit'nb Standard, C., L, & iSi., ormiVanb E., M., W., & TTr.; mit'n^ 

or mlt'en® [A covering for the hand]. 

Mityleue: mitVli'ni^; mit"y"lG'ne2 [Island in 3Egean sea]. 

Mivart: mcd'vert^; mi'vart^ [Eng. anatomist (1827-1900)]. 


Z: art, ape, fat, fire, fast, what, all; mS, gSt, prey, fSm; hit. Ice; i=e; I=§; gd, nftt, dr, w6n, 
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1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; ail = out; ©il; iii = feud; <?hm; go; 0 = siu?; thin, this. 


Mizar: mai'zor^; mi'zax^ [Bible]. — Mfzpah; miz'pd^; mlz'pa^ [Bible]. — 

Mizpar: miz'ixir^; miz'par- [Bible]. — Mizpeh: miz'pei; [Bible]. — MIz- 

raim: miz'n-im^ or miz-refim^; mTz'ra-im2 or miz-rafim^ [Biblel. — Mizzah: miz'a^; 
mlz'a.2 [Bible]. 

mn: Initial m is silent before n in words derived from the Greek. See M, 

MNEMISM, MNEMONIC. 

Mnason: ne^or mne']san^; na'[or rana']son- [Bible]. 

mnemlsm: ni'mizm^; ne'migm^. See AI and mx [The “memory” attrib- 

uted to organic molecules and cells]. 

mnemonics: m-men'iks^; ne-mSn'ies- [The science of memory]. 

Mnemosyne: ni-mes'i-ni^; ne-m6s'y-ne- [In Gr. myth, goddess of mem- 

ory]. 

Mnestheus: nes'£hius^;n6s'thus- [Douai Bible]. — Moab: mo'ab^;m6'S.b^ 
[Bible]. — Moabite: mo'ab-aiti; mo'fib-it^ [Bible]. — Moabitess: m6'ab-ait"esi; m5'- 
fib-Tt'''es2 [Bible]. — Moadia: ni6''a-dai'ai; mo'^a-dl'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Moadiah: 
m6"a-dai'ai; m5"a-di'a2 [Bible], 

moan, moat: These words are pronounced as one syllable: monh mon^; 

moth m6t2. 

mobile^: mo'biB; mo'bfl^^ — the prommeiation indicated by Fenning (1760), 

Sheridan (17S0), and Webster (1S2S), and all modern dictionaries but Worcester, 
which notes mo-bll'h The latter was recorded by Walker (1791), Perry (1S05), 
Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1S35). Originally meb'ili and so stressed by Johnson 
(1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), and Smart (1840) [Ea.sily movable]. Compare 

.AUTOMOBILE. 

IMobile^: mo-bil'^; mo-bil'^ [Coimty, city, bay, and river in Ala.], 
mobilization: mo^lDil-i-ze'^en^; mo^bil-i-za'shon^, Standard, C., & W.; 

E. mob-i-lai-ze'^anh I. & SL meb'h-h-zS's'heni; if. mo"bi-lai-ze'^anh TFr. meb-i-h- 
ze'^ani. The first pronunciation indicates American usage; the second and fourth, 
English usage; and the third, usage in Scotland. The word dates from about 1799 and 
is not in the earlier lexicons [The making ready for active service, as a body of troops). 

mobilize: mo'bil-aiz^; mo'bil-iz^, Standard, C., M., & W. ; E., St., & Wr. 

mebfi-loizi [To prepare for active service, as an army]. 

mobled: mebdd^; mSbdd^. This word is to be found in Shakespeare's 

works. In the First Folio Edition (1623) it is rendered inohlcd, but in an earlier edition 
(1603) it reads mohled [Muffled upj. 

First Player: But who, O who, had seen the inobled Queen? 

Hamlet: The inobled Queene? 

Polenius: That’s good: Inobled Queene Is good. Shakespeare Hamlet act li, sc. 2. 

Moboanai: mo-ben'oi^ or -e^; mo-bbn'i® or -a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Moeba: mo'ke^ or {Arab.) mo'Ha^j mo'ca^ or {Arab.) mo'na^ [Arabian 

seaport or coffee imported therefrom]. 

Moebmur: mek'mur^,' mbc^mtir^ [Apocrypha]. — Mochona: mek'o-na^; 

' m5c'o-na2 [Douai Bible]. — Mochori: mek'o-roii; m6c'o-rl2 [Douai Bible]. 

i^dal: mo'daB: mo'daP [Denoting a mode or manner]. 

mode: mod^; mod^ [1. In grammar, a verb form. 2. Style; fashion]. 

model: med'eB; mbd'SF [One who or that which serves as a pattern]. 


2: wQlf, dp; bd&k, boot; foOl, rule, cflre, bdt, bdrn; Oil, bfiy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, ibis. 
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Hodeaa: mo'de-na^: mo'de-na"; sometimes Anglicized m5'dl“n8^ [It. 
duchy, province, and city]. 

Modin: mo'din^; mo'din^ [Apocr^Tpha]. ^ 

modiolar: mo-dai'o-ler^; mo-di'odar'* [Round and depressed like the nave 
modiste: mo'^dlst'^; mo'^dist'^ [Fr., miilinfer]. 

modulate: med'yu-let^; mSd'yu-lat^^ E,, M., St., W., k Wr., and ail the 

earlier lexicographers from Bailey to Sheridan (see below; and from Walker to tho 
present day. Standard & C. moj'u-letk also indicated by Sheridan (1780) [To vary 
in the quality of sound]. 

module: med'yuU; mdd'yiR^ Standard (1891-1912), C., E., L, M., St., 

W,, & ITr., and all the earlier lexicographers except Sheridan (1780), who indicated 
moj'ulk Standard (1913) mej'uli [A standard or unit of measurement]. 

Mceris: mi'ns^; me'ris^ [Egypt, lake]. 

Moeth: mo'efh^; mo'Sth^ [Apocr\"pha]. 

Mohammed: mo-ham 'ed^; mo-ham'M- [Founder of Islam (570?“632)]. 
Mohegan: mo-hi'gan^; mo-he'gan^ fV^ariant form of the next word]. 
Mohican: mo-hi'ken^; mo-tn'-ean^ [An Amerind tribe of Algonkian stock]. 
Mohola: mo'ho-la^; mo'ho-Ia^ [Douai Bible]. 

Moholi: mo'ho-lai^; mo'ho-Ii® [Douai Bible]. 

moidore: mei'dor^ ; mSi'dor^ — ^the pronunciation of aU modem dictionaries 
and the same as indicated by Johnson (1755). Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Webster 
(1828), and Smart (1857). The word was stressed on the final syllable by Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1^5), 
and Wright (1855) [Pg. coin]. 

moiety: mei'i-ti^; mSi'e-ty^. M. mei'a-ti^ [A half; also, a small portion], 
moire [Fr.]: mwdr^; mwar^ [A watered silk or mohair fabric]. 
moir€ [Fr.]: mwa'^re'^; mwa"re'2 [Watered; said of silk or metals], 
moist: meist^; mSist® [Slightly wet]. Compare moisten. [slightly] 

moisten: meis'n^; mbis'n^ — ^the t is silent. Compare listen [To wet 

Molada: mel'a-da^ or mo-le'da^; mdl'a-da^ or mo-la'da^ [Douai Bible]. — 
Moladah: mePa-da'^ or mo-l€'dai; m 61 'a-dS -2 or mo-la'd5,2 [Bible]. — MolatM: mel'- 
e-£haii; mSTa-thl^ [Douai Bible]. — Molathlte: mel'e-fhcdti; mSTa-thit® [Douai 
Bible].— Molech: modeki; mo'l&e® [Bible. Same as Moloch]. [ectjlb. 

molecular: mo-lek'yu-ler^ ; mo-lSc'yij-lar^ [Pert, to molecules]. See mol- 

molecule: meri-Mul^: mbl'e-cuP; not modi-kicd^ even tho it be indicated 
as an alternative by M.; nor mblTauli as indicated in Webster’s “American Dic- 
tionary^’ (1847) [The smallest part of a substance that can exist separately], 

molestation : moTes-te'^on^ or mePes-te'^an^ ; moTSs-ta'shon® or mbP- 

Ss-ta'shon®. The first is more frequently heard in the United States; the second is 
most common in Great Britain [The act of annoying by interference]. 

Moll: mo'loi^; mo li^ [Apocrypha]. — Molid: mo'hd^; molid [Bible]. 
Moli&re: mo^yax'^; moTyIr ^ [Fr. dramatist (1622-73)]. 
moUne: mo'hn^; molin®. M. mo-kin'^ [A support for a inill*=stone]. 


2: art, ape, fit, fare, fist, whi^t, all; m€, gSt, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; I=§; I=S; g6, n5t, 6r, w^n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Modena 

monetary 


1:0= final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iii = feud; chin; go; rj = sing', thin, this. 


Molino del Rey [Sp.]: mo-il^no del re^; mo-li'no del ra^ [Literally, ‘‘wind- 
mill of the king”; specif., a row of buildings near the City of Mexico, where "the United 
States defeat^ Mexico in 1S47]. 

mollient: mel'i-ent^ or mel'yent^; m5Li-Snt- or mdlVSntL The latter was 
indicated by Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798)" Jameson (1S27), Knowles 
(183d), Smart (1840), and Worcester (1S59) [Tending to soften], 

Moloch: m5'lek^; mo'lSc^ [Phenician god]. 

molt, moult: molt^; molt- [To shed, as feathers, hair, etc.]. 

Moltke (von): fon molt'ka^; fon molt'ke^ [Prus. fieid^marshai (1800-91)], 
Molucca: mo-luk'e^; modiic'a- [Pert, to the Moluicka]. 

Molukka: mo-luk'a^; mo-luk'a^ [Islaiid=group of the hlalay Archipelago]. 
Molyneux: mel'i-nu^ or {Eng.) merniuks^; mol'y-nu- or {Eng.) mCrnuks^ 

[Eng. family name of Norman origin]. 

Momdis: mem'dis^; mdm'dis^ [Apocrypha]. 

momental (a.): mo-men'taP; mo-mSn'taP. C. mo'man-taP; 7. mo- 

mont'ali [Pert, to momentum]. 

momentary: mo'man-ta-ri^; mo'men-ta-ry^, Standard (1893-1912), (7., 

E., AT., St., TF., & Wr.', I. mo^'ment-a-ri^; Standard (1913) mo'men-te-rii. 

momentum: mo-men'txjm^; mo-mSn'ttim^ [Impetus gained by movement] . 

Monaco: men'a-ko^ or men'a-ko^; mon'a-co^ or mSn'a-eo^. The second 

pronunciation, preferred by C., is due to the French influence [Eur. principality]. 

monad : men'ad^ or mo'nad^ ; mdn'M^ or mo'nM [A simple and indivisible 

entity]. — monadic: men-adhki; mbn-M'ic*. 

Monaghan: men'e-nen^; mdn'a-Han^ [Ir. county and town]. 

monarch: men'ark’; mdn'arc^. So also its relatives mon'arch-isms 

mon‘'ar-chy. See ch [A ruler of a nation]. — monarcliic: mo-noi'kiki; mo-nar'eies. 

monastery: men'es-ter-i^; mdn'as-t^r-y^. Jones (1798) mon'es-tn^ [A 

building occupied by persons under religious vows]. 

Monck: mm^k^; monk^ [Eng. family name]. 

Monday: mun'di^; mon'dy^. The pronunciation of the last syllable is 
weakened to a as in “senate” and approximates to i in “habit.” Altho so indicated 
by most dictionaries, this pronunciation should be discouraged in favor of one that 
is more distinct. This should approximate to the sound of a in “chaste” (compare 
DAT), and was formerly so heard in Scotland, the north of England, and in Ireland. 
Penning (1760), Perry (1777), and Sheridan (1780) so indicated it, but Walker (1791) 
gave to the a the sound of e in “me.” Compare day. See O. 

Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love hut one day. 

And that’s the day that com^ hetwlxt 
A Saturday and Monday. Henet Carey Sally in Ovr Alley (1715). 
In the foregoing lines it is quite evident that the poet intended the word should 
be distinctly enunciated, 

monetary: men'i-ta-n^* m5n'e-ta-ry®, Standard (1893-1912), E.^ M., St.) 

& TFr.; I. men'i-ta-rii; C. & W. men'i-ti-rP; Standard (1913) menVte-ni. By Smart 
(1840) and Wright (1855) mmaVtar-ii, noted also as alternative by C., M., W., <fc 
Wt. and frequently used by educated persons [Pert, to money]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdok, bd&t; fuU, rflle, Cflire, btilt, btim; Oil, bdy; go, gem; igk; ttiin, IMs. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, §r; full, riile; bot, bfifm; 

money: mon'y^. See O. — moneyed: mun'id^; mon'yd- [Pos- 

sessing money]. 

Monge; mons^; monzli^ [Fr. educator; mathematician (1746-1818)]. 
mongoos or mongoose: meq'gus^; mdn'gdos^ [An ichneumon], 
mongrel: mui^'greP; mon'pr^P. 

monism: men'izm^; m6n'f§m-. Standard & W. note mo'nizm^ as alterna- 

tive [In philosophy, a system of metaphysics based on a single ultimate principle]. 

monk: muQk^; mo^^. See O [A religious hermit]. 

monkey: mug'ki^; mon'ky^. See O [One of a quadrumanous group of 

mammals resembling man]. 

mono-: men'o-^; m6n'o-- [From the Gr. jJLOVo- {mom-), combining form 

from tiovo^ (monos), alone: used in words derived from the Greek]. [nocudar. 

monocle: men'o-kP; mSn'o-cl- [An eye^^glass for one eye]. Compare mo- 
monoclinal: men^o-klai'naP ; m6n''o-€li'naF [Dipping in one direction]. 

monocotyledon: m©n"o-kot''i-li'dan^; mdn'VcSf'y-le'don^ [A plant hav- 

ing a single seed-leaf in the embryo]. 

monocular: mo-nek 'jm-lar^; mo-n5e'yu-lar^ [One-eyed]. See monocle. 

monogamy: mo-neg'a-mi^; mo-ndg'a-my^. So also its relatives mo- 

nog^a-mist, mo-nog'a-mous [The practise of single marriage at one time]. 

monogeny : mo-nej'i-nP; mo-n5g'e-ny2 [The theory that the human races 

are of one blood]. [woven as to form one device], 

monogram: men'o-gram^; rnSn'o-gr^m® [A number of letters so inter- 
monograph: men'o-graf^; m6n'o-graf® [A treatise devoted to one subject], 
monology monologue; men'o-leg^;m5n'o-16g2. Smart (1857) men'o-log^ 

[Something, as a dramatic soliloquy, spoken by one person]. 

monologist: mo-nel'o-jistS* mo-ndl'o-^t®, Standard, C., E., L, & W, 
(1890-1908). In IF (1909) the editors, following the example of Dr. Murray (“New 
English Dictionary,” 1908), introduced a different pronunciation for a different 
spelling, monologuist. Thus, the selling monologist is pronoimced with the stre^ 
upon the second syllable — mo-^noV o-jist — and this spelling, dating back to 1711, is 
the earliest on record, while the form monologuist is pronounced mon'o-log^ist, which 
Dr. Murray renders mon'ol-oyist. In the last two pronunciations the g is hard as 
in go. In support of the spelling monologuist, the earliest quotation that Dr. Murray 
gives dates from 1865. 

mouomachy: monem'e-ki^; mo-n6m'a-€y2. By Bailey (1732), Johnson 

(1755), Entick (1764), and Ash (1775), stressed on the firat syllable [A duel]. 

mouomania: men^'o-me'ni-e^; mdn'^o-ma'ni-a^. Frequently mispro- 

nounced m6-n6-m§'m-ai [Mental derangement confined to one idea]. 

monophthong: men'of-fherjS* m5n'of-th6ng2. E. & TFr. me-nef'theqi 
[ 1 . A pure vowel or single simple soimd, 2* A vowel digraph or two written vowels 
with a simple sound]. [wings]. 

monoplane: men'o-plen^; mSn'o-plan^ [An airr^plane with one pair of 

monopolization: mo-nep^o-li-ze'^an^; mo-nSp^'o-li-za'shon^. M. mo- 

nep'^o-lai-ze'^an^ [The act of securing exclusive right to or possession of something]. 

2; art, Spe, fit, fare, fist, what, ftll; m€, gSt, pr^y, fSm; hit, ice; i=6; 1=5; gfi, ndt, fk, wia. 
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1:9 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; ifl = feud; Cliin; go; rj = sing 



monoptote: men'ep-tot^; mSn'Sp-tot^. By Johnson (1755), 

(1760), Entick (1764), Barclay (1774), and Ash (1775) the stress was indi^ 
the second syllable. Bailey (1732) rendered the word monop'toton and it. i 
stressed by E. I. [An adjective or noun having only one case*fonn]. 

monostrophe: mo-nes'tro-fii; mo-nSs'tro-fe^. In Eng. men'o-strofS* in 

Scot. men-es'tr5-fl^ [A metrical composition containing only one kind of strophe]. 

monosyllabic: men''o-si-lab'ik;^; m5n"o-sy-lS.b'i€- [Consisting of mono- 
syllables]. 


monosyllable: mon'o-sil'^a-bB; mbn'o-sy^l^^a-bl-. M. men-o-sil'a-b’B [A 

word ot one syllable]. ^ 

monotheism: men'o-£hi"izm^; m6n'o-the"i§m2 [The doctrine that there is 
monotype: mon'o-taip^; mbn'o-typ^; not mo'no-toip^ [A single type in its 

class; also, a composing-machine for setting single tj^pes or logotypes for printing]. 


Monro: men-ro'^; mon-ro'- [British family name of Celtic origin]. 
Monroe: men-ro'^; mon-r5'2 [Am. President (175S-1S31)]. 

monseigneur [Fr.]: m 0 h"se"nyur'^ or {Anglice) men-sen'yar^; m6h"se"- 
nj*Cir'3 or ^Anglice) mou-sen'yer^ [A title of honor given to persons of eminence, as 
princes, cardinals, archbishops, etc,]. 

monsieur [Fr.]: me-syu'S* mo-syti'^. Knowles (1835) moq'siur^; Smart 
(1857) moiQS-yur'i [Mister; a title of address]. 


monsignor: men-sFnyer^ or (It.) mon''si'nyorS* mSn-si'nyor- or (It.) mon^- 
si'nyors [A. title bestowed on a prelate, oflScers of the Papal court, and others]. 


Monson: mun'sn^; mon'sn^ [Town in Mass, or in Me.]. 

monsoon: men-sun'^; mbn-soon'^ [A seasonable wind of Southern Asia]. 

Montagu, Montague: men'te-giu^; mbn'ta-gu^ [Eng. family name]. 

Montaigne: men-ten' or (Fr.) meh^te'nye^; m5n-tan' or (Fr.) m6h'’Ta'- 
nye2 [Fr. philosopher (1533-1592)]. 

Montalembert: m 0 h"taTdnT)ar'^; m6h''taTan"b^r'2 [Fr. statesman (1810- 

Montana: men-ta'na^; mbn-ta'na^; not men-tan'a^ — ^the nasal drawl 
sometimes heard is out of place [A State of the United States], 

Montauk: men-tek'^; mbn-tak'^ [Hamlet on Long Island, N. Y.]. 

Montcalm: ment-kdm'^ or (Fr.) m 0 h"kam'^; mbnt-eam'^ or (Fr.) mbh*"- 
eam'2 [Fr. general (1712-59)]. [SO)] 

Montecuccoll: mon''te-ku'ko-li^; mon'T^cu'cc-li^ [Aust. general (1608- 

Montefiore: m©n"ti-fi-o'n^j mbn'Te-fi-o're^ [Eng. philanthropist (1784- 
1885) born of a famous It. family]. 

monteith: men-tith'^; mdn-teth'^ [A punch^bowl, so called from a Scot. 

personal name borne by one whose cloak was notched at the bottom and resembled 
the brim of the bowl]. Montenegro]. 

Montenegrin; men^'ti-ni'grm^; mbn^te-ne'grin^. C. m0n"ti-neg'rm4Pert. 
Montenegro: men^ti-ni'gro^; m5n"'te-ne'gro® [European kingdom]. 
Monterey: men^'ti-re'^; mdn^te-re'^ [Mex. city]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bobk, b^t; fiiU. rple, clire, bfit, bOm; 6ii, b6y; go, ^em; ink: thin, tbis. 
21 
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Montesquieu: mon"tes-kiu'i or {Ft,) m6n"tes"ki"u'^; iii5n"tes”ku'2 or 

{Ft.) m6h'^tes'^ki''fi'" [Fr. Jurist 

Montessori: mon"tes-s6'ri^; mon''tSs-so'ri“ [It. educator (1S70- )], 

Montevideo: nien''ti-\id'i-o^ or {Sp,) mon^te-vi-de'o^; mdn^te-vld'e-o® or 

(Sp.) iiion"te-vI-cie'o2 [Dept, and capital of Uruguay]. 

Montfort (de): ment 'fart ^ or (Fr.) mon^'for'^; mSnt'fort® or (Fr.) mon'^for'- 
{1. Fr. crusader (11G0?-121S), 3. Eng. statesman (I 2 OS-O 0 ) who laid the foundation 
for the House of Commons]. 

Montgolfier: ment-gel'fi-ar^ or {Fr.) men" geV'il"e'^; mSnt-gSl'fi-er^ or (Fr.) 
m 6 h"g 6 rfU §^2 [Pr, inventors (1) 1745-99; (2) 1740-1S10] of hot*air balloon]. 

Montgomery: m6iit-gein'[or -gum']d-ri^; m6nt-g5m'[or -gom'Jer-y^ [Scot, 
family name; used frequently as a geographical name in the United States]. 

month: munCh^; month-. So also its relatives monthling, monthly. 

See O [One of the 12 parts into 'which the year is di\dded]. 

Montholon» de: meh^'to'len'^; m6n"t5-16h'- [Fr. general (1783-1853) and 

Napoleon I.’s companion on St. Helena]. 

Monticello^: mon*'tl-(ihel'lo^; mon^ti-chSFlo- [It. town]. [United States]. 
Monticeilo^: mon^'ti-sel'o^; mdn'^ti-gSl'o- [One of various towns in the 

Monttjo: mon-tilio^; mon-ti'ho^. When applied to Eugenie de Monti jo 
de Guzman, Empress of the French, pronounced frequently men'ti-joi. 

Montmorency: ment^mo-ren'si^ or {Fr.) ineh"mo"rah''si'^ ; m6nt"mo-rSn « 
5 y 2 or (Fr.) mSn'^mo-ran'^cy'^ [Historic Fr. city, the cradle of a barony and dukedom; 
hence, a Canadian geographical name]. 

Montpensier: m 0 h''pah"sl''e'^; m6h*'pah*'siV2 [Historic Fr. commune 

wuere Louis VIII. died in 1266. It became the source of a dukedom under Francis I.]. 
Montresor; men-trez'er^; m5n-trg§'or2 [Eng. family name of Fr. origin]. 
Monzie: mnn'i^; mon'e^ [Scot, hamlet, seat of a castle dating from 1634]. 

Compare Beaucha.mp. 

mood: mtid^; mood® [State of mind], 
moon: rntin^; mdon^ [Celestial body]. 

moor^: mur^; moor*. In some parts of Eng. pronounced m©r^; m6r*. See 

DOOB and O, and compare moke [A large tract of land usually imcultivated]. 

Moor*: mur^; moor* [A native of Morocco]. jXJ. s,]. 

Moore: mur^ or mor^; moor* or mor* [Family name in Eng., Ire., and the 
moose: mus^; moos* [A quadruped related to the elk]. 

Mooslas: m6''o-sai'as’-;m6''o-a'as*[Ai)ocrypha]. — Moossias: mo-esh-es^; 

mo-Ss'i-as* [Apocrypha (R. V.J). [duct], 

moral: mer'aP; mSr'al*. Compare morale [Conforming with right con- 

morale [Fr.]: mo-rdV^; mo-ral'* [The readiness, as of troops, to obey com- 
mand with confidence, courage, and zeal for a cause], [origin] 

Moran: mo-ran'^ or mer'an^; mo-rS.n'* or m6r'an* [Family name of Celtic 


3: art, ape, fit, fare, what, Jill; mS, gSt, prfiy, fSm; hit, Ice; 1=6; 1=5; g6, ndt, 6r, 
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habit; ctisle; au == owt; eil; ifii = feud; dliin; go; o = sing; fhin, ttiis. 


Morasthite: mo-ras'fhait^ or mo'ras-thoit^; mo-ras'thit^ or m5'ras'-thlt2 

[Bible]. [ring payment for a stated time]. 

moratorium: mer'Vto'ri-um^; m6r"a-to'ri-iim2 [An official decree defer- 
Moray: mur'i^; mor'y- [Sc. firth and former province]. 

Mordecai: mer'di-koi^j mor'de-eP [Bible]. 

more: mor^; mdr^; not mor^. Compare moor and see O [Something that 
exceeds something else]. 

Moreh: m5're^; mo'rS^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Moreshethsgath: mer^e^- 

eth-ga£h"i or mo-resVefh=«gath"i; mbr'esh-eth*gath''‘'2 or mo-resh' 6 th'gath ^2 [Bible]. 
— Moria: mo-roi'a^; mo-ri'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Moriah: mo-rai'd^; mo-ri'a^ [Bible], 

moribund: mer'i-bund^; mor'i-bhnd- [On the point of dying], 
morion: rnd'H-sn^; mo'ri-on-, Standard^ C., TF., & TFr.; E., I., M., & SU 

mer'i-eni [A form of helmet worn in the 16th century]. 

morn: mem^; mom^. Compare mourn [The early part of the day]. 
More ; mo'ro ^ ; mo'ro ^ [A Malayan inhabitant of certain Philippine Islands] . 
moron: mo'ren^; mo'rbn^ [A feeble-minded person]. 

Morpheus: mer'fius^; mor'fus^. Sometimes mer'fi-us^ [In Rom. m;^h, 

morphine: mer'fin^ or mer'fln^; mor'fin^ or mdr'fin^. See ph [A constitu- 
ent of opium used in medicine]. [origin]. 

Morrell: mur'eP or me-rei'^; mor'SP or m5-rSl'^ [Eng. family name of Fr. 

morsel: mer'seP; mdr'sSP. In England mer'sil^ and so indicated by Dr. 

Murray [A small piece of food], 
mortal: merTaP; mdr'tal^ [Deadly]. 

mortgage: mer'gij^; mdr'gag^ — ^the t is silent in modem speech and the a 
has been so squeezed as to approximate to i in “habit.” So also in its relatives 
mort^ga-gee', mort'ga-gor, etc. 

Mortgage . . . slgnifleth in our common law, a iiawne ot land or tenement . . . laid 
or bound for monie borowed. John Cowell The Interpreter s. v. [London, 1607]. 

Mosabab; mo-se'bab^; mo-sa'bS-b^ [Douai Bible]. 

Moscheles; mesh'a-les^j m6sh'e-16s^ [Ger. composer (1794-1870)]. 
Mosciska: mo^-tsis'kd^; mdsh-tgis'ka^ [Galician town]. 

Moscow: mesT:o^; mbs'eo^; not mes'kau^ [Rus. capital]. 

Mosera : mo-a'ra^ or mo'si-ra^ ; mo-a'ra^ or mo'se-ra® [Bible]. — Moseroth : 

in5'si-[or mo-sl'jrethi or -rothi; in6'se-[or mo-sd'lrSth® or -roth^ [Bible]. 


Moses : mo'zez^; mo'gSs® [Bible and masculine personal name]. D. Mozes: 
mo'zes^; mo'zSs®; F. Molse: mo'^Iz'i; Hung. Mozes: md'ze^^; mo'zSsh®; 

It. MoLs^: mo'n^-se'i; m6'^-s@'2; Pol. Moyzesz: mei'ze^i; in5i'z5sh2; Pg. Sp. Moi- 
ses: m6*’i-ses'i; mo'l-sgs'S; Sw. Moses: mS^ses^; mo'sSs®. [dan]. 

Moslem: mez'lem^; mbg'lSm^. C. mesfiem^; TFr. mes'lam^ [Mohamme- 

Mosollam: mo-sePam^j mo-sbl'am^ [Apocrypha]. — Mosollamia: mo- 
sePe-maFd^; mo-sbPa-ml'a* [Douai Bible]. — Mosollamon: mo-sel'a-meni; mo-s61'- 
a-m5n* [Apocrypha]. — Mosollamoth: mo-sol' e-m©€hi or -mofhi; monsbl'a-mbth® 
or -moths [Douai Bible]. — MosoUamus: mo-sel'o-mtrs'; mo-sbl'a-miiss [Apocrypha 


2: wQlf, dp; bdbk, bdht; fiiU, rple, cfilre, bfit, bhm; 611, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, titia, 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, 6r; full, rule; but, bum; 
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moth: mofhi; moth", Standard^ C., & W.; E., 3/., St., & Wr. mefhh 

The first inciicates American usage fon which see quotation under God); the second 
usage in Groat Britain. The -writer’s preference is for the latter [A winged insect re- 
sembling a butterfly in form]. 

mother: muth'Dr^; moth'er-; not mufh'ar^. 

moths: oi methz^; mothg^ or mdths^. Sometimes, and quite de- 

fensibly, metlisi^ [A butterfly»like insect flj-ing at "night]. 

Moulton: mol'tan^; msrton- [Town in Iowa]. [(1731-isOo)] 

Moultrie: moh[mul'- or mu'-]tri^; m6r[mxd- or m\i -jtri^ [Am. general 
mound: maund^; mound- [A pile of earth]. 

Mounet=sSuUy: mu"ne'=su"li'^; mu"ne's=suTy'2 [Ft. tragedian (1841-1916)]. 
mount: maunt^; mounts [An elevation of the earth’s sur‘"aoel. 
mountain: maun'tm^; moun'tin^^ — a pronunciation the last syllable of 

■which should be corrected. It is now’ squeezed almost out of existence. 

mountainous; maun'tm-us^; moun'tin-tis-. See the preceding word, 
mourn; mom^; mdm^; not mem^ as spoken by some Londoners. See 

Introductory, p. xi [To grieve forj. 

mousQuetaire: mus'^kd-tar'^; mus"ke-tAr'2 [Ft., musketeer], 
mouth (i’.); mauth^; mouth^ [To use the mouth in action upon], 
mouth (n.) : maufh^; mouth^ — compare the preceding word and note the 

different symbols used to indicate the sound of the th [The opening between the lips 
at the lower part of the face], 

mouthed: mauthd^; mouthd^. C. mauthth — mouths: mauthzi; mouths^, 
move: muv^; mQv-. See 0 and compare prove. 

mow (n.): mau^; mow- [A heap, as of grain; also, a storage place for it]. 

mow (y.) : mo^ Standard, C., & W., or maub E., L, M., & Wr.; mo^ or mow® 
[A grimace]. , . , , 

In England the word has little colloquial currency, and the pronunciation is uncertain. 
The British diets, give (mau^), the recent U. S. Diets. (mO^). In Scotland, where the 
word Is atm in use, the sound is (mam). 

Henry Bradley in Murray’s New English Dictionary vol. vl, s. v. [Oxtord, 1908v- 

Moza: mo'zeS* mo'za® [Bible]. — Mozah: m5'zab* mo'za® [Bible]. 

Mozart: mo'zdrt^ or ((?.) mo'rsdrt^; mo'zart® or {G.) mo'ts^® [Ger. com 
poser (1756-91)]. 

mozetta; mo-zet'a^ mo-zSt'a®. C. ino-tsetW; Wr. me-zet'a^ [A hooded 

cape -worn by certam Koman Catholic dignitaries]. 

Mrs. {ahhr.) : mis'iz^; mls'i§® [A common corruption of the formal mistress]. 
Compare Mister; Mistress. 

much: mu(Sh^; mtlch® [Great in amount or quantity], 
mucilage: miu'si-hjb mu'^i-lag® [A gummy substance], 
muck, mud, muff, mug. In these words the u is short as in ‘‘but'^i 
mukb mudS mild®; mhf®; mug^, mdg^. See U. 

Mtihlhach: muHDonb mtilliaH® [Aust. town; also, pen name of Ger. nov- 
elist (1814-73)]. 


2: art, 5pe, f&t, fare, fist, what, all; mS, gfet, pr§y, f§m; hit, ice; i=e; 1=5; g6, nftt, dr, win. 
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motb 

Munkacsy 


I: a = final; i = habit; aisle; cu = o?it; eil; iti = (fhin; ro; g = sin^; fltin, this. 


MUlhausen: muFhau-zen^: mul'hou-sen- [Oer. town, entered by Fr., 

Mtiller, Max; mul'ar^ or {Aiig.) mil'ar^; miil'er^ or {Ang.) mirer^ [Ger. 
philologist (1S23-1900) who settled in England]. 

Multani: mul-tdn'b* m\il-tan'- [A division of Br. India], 
multeity: mul-ti'i-tP; miil-te'i-ty- [The quality of being manifold], 
multijugous; mui'Ti-ju'gusijmul'Ti-ju'gus^. Smart (1857) and Worcester 

(1S59) mdl-tij'a-gus^ [Having many pairs of leaflets], 

multipartite; mulTi-purToiti; rniil^ti-parTit^, Standard <fe W.; C. & M. 

mul-ti-par'taiti; E. mul'ti-part-oiti; J. mul'tip-ar-toitq Si. mul-tip'ar-toiti ; TFr. msl- 
tip'ar-tait^ [Divided into many parts]. 

multiplicand: mdr'ti-ph-kand'^; mul'Ti-pli-eand'^; not -phk-and'h for the 

accented syllable attracts the adjacent consonant [A number to be multiplied by 
another]. 

multiplicate: murti-ph-ket^; mulTi-pli-eat^. Modem dictionaries, 

Worcester excepted, all indicate the stress on the first sj’Uable. Among the earlier 
lexicographers only Bailey (1732), Fenning (17G0), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), 
Perrj’ (1S05), and Jameson (1827) put it on the second— mul-tip'h-keth Johnson 
(1755) multiplica'te, which, according to the former practise of lexicographers, places 
the stress on the final syllable [Consisting of many or more than one], 

multipUeatiou: murTi-pli-ke'^an^; miH^ti-pli-ca'shon^; not -phk-e' 
shsnh for the accented syllable attracts the adjacent consonant [The act or process 
of increasing in number]. 

multiramose: mul''''ti-re'mos^; mhl^ti-ra'inos^. C. & E. mul-ti-re'mos^: 
I. mul'ti-re-mosi [Having many branches]. “ 

multivalent: muTti-ve"lent^, Standard W,, or mul-tivVlenth C,, E., 

M., & TTr.; muFti-va'fiSnts or miil-tiv'a-16nt2. The second indicates usage in Great 
Britain [Ha\’ing two or more valences or strengths]. 

multure: muFtiur^ or -dhur^; miil'tur^ or -chur^ [1. A grinding of grain. 

3. A percentage of ore paid for pulverizing]. 

mum, mum'ble, mum'mer. In these words the u is short as in ‘'but”; 

mumi, mtlm2; mum'bU, mum'bls; mum'ari, mum'erz. See U. 

mummification: mumVfi-ke'dhdni; mbrnT-fi-ca'shon^ [The process of 

embalming, as a miunmy], 

mummify: mumh-foii; mhm'i-fy^ [To make a mummy of; embalm], 

mummy, mump, munch. In these words the u is short as in “but”: 

mumfii, miim'y^; mumpb mfimpS; mun(5hi, munchs. See U. fmancerl 

Munchausen: mun-dhe'zani; mtin-cha'sgn^ [Typical extravagant ro- 
Mtinchen: mun'nenS’ mim'Hdn^ [Capital of Bavaria. See Munich], 
Miinchhausen: miujH'hau-zen^; munn'how-gdn^ [Hanoverian cavalry 

officer of remarkable adventures (1720-97)]. 

Munich: miu'mk^; mu'nic^ [Capital of the kingdom of Bavaria]. 

munificence: miu-nif'i-sens^; mu-nif'i-gSng^; not miu*'m-fis'ens^ [Gener- 
ous giving], 

Munkacsy: mun^ka-dblb- mpnT:a-chy^ [ Hung, painter (1844-1900)], 

2: wQlf, dp; bdbk, b^t; fufi, rple, ciire, but, bfirn; 6il, bdy; go, kem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Muppim: mup'im^; [Bible]. [(1771-1815)]. 

Murat: mu'^ra'-; Thomas (Biog. Diet.) miu-rat'^ [King of Naples 

Murcia: mur'^i-s^ or {Sp,) mur'fhi-a^; miir'shi-a^ or {Sp.) mi.tr'thii-a^ [Sp. 

province and its capital]. fainter (1G17-S2)]. 

Murillo: miu-ril'o^ or {Sp.) mu-riFyo^; mu-rlFo^ or {Sp.) mu-riryo^ [Sp. 

murk, murmur. The u's in these words and their relatives are long as in 

“burn”: murkh mark^; mur'muri, mar^marz. 

Murman: mur'man^ or (Anglice) mur'men^; miir'man- or {Anglice) 

mar'mans [A coast of northeastern Lapland]. 

murra: mur'a^; mtir'a- [A substance supposed to be Chinese jade, irides- 

cent glass, porcelain, etc.]. 

murrain: mxjr'm^; mtir'in^ [A disease of domestic animals; nasal catarrh], 
Murray: mur'i^; mhr'y^ [Scot, family of Celtic origin], 
murrina [L.]: mu-roi'na^; mti-n'na^ [Vases of murra], 
murrine: mur'm^ or -edn^; mtir'in® or -in^ [Consisting of murra], 
musang: mu-sdq'b Standard & TF., or miu-sag'^, C. & M. ; mu-sang'^ or mu- 

sa.ng ^2 [An East»Ind. coffee-rat]. 

muscadine: mus'ke-dinS Standard, C., St., &W.,or mus'ka-dain^, E.y /., 

M.j & TTr.; rnhs'ca-dlns or mQs'ca-dln^. The first indicates American usage, and 
was noted formerly by Jameson (1857) and Smart (1857); the second, the a'aage of 
Great Britain, which was recorded also by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1S05), Knowles (1835). Reid (1844), and 
Craig (1S49) [A variety of sw^t grape, wine, and pear]. 

muscardine: mus'kar-din^, Standard j C., TF., & TFr.; mtis' car-din®. E. 
mus'ker-daini; J, mua'kar-doini; M. mus-kar'dmi. As an alternative Standard & 
TF. indicate mus^er-dini [A silkworm-disease due to a fungus; also, the fungus]. 

Muscatine: mus^ka-tin'^; mhs^ca-tm'® [A county and city in Iowa], 

muscle: mus'B; mhs'l® — ^the c is silent in this word and in its relatives 
muscled and muscling. See C [A contractile fibrous organ of the human body], 

muscovado: mus*ko-ve'do^; mhs"co-va'do® [Unrefined sugar], 
muscovy: mus'ko-vi^‘; miis'co-vy® [A duck of tropical America], 

Muse: miuz^; mu§®. See S [In myth, a goddess who presides over art and 

sciencp]. 

museum : miu-zl'um^ ; mu-se'tim®. By the careless the stress is frequently 
but erroneously put on the first syllable. See S [A building devoted to the preserva- 
tion of works of nature, art, antiquity, and handicrafts]. 

Mushi: miu^^ai^; mu'shi® [Bible], 

music: miu'zik^; mti'gic®. Diphthongal u is described in England as 

always y + oo: music — myoozic. The traditional pronunciation in America gives yu 
only beginning a syllable, as in use, yus, pen-^ry, pen 3 niri; no consonant murmur is 
heard in music, miuzic, nor is pure i heard; but a mixed i + u with u vanish. See S 
and U. Compare blue. 

miisicale: miu'^zi-kol'^; mu''§i-€aF® [Fr., an informal or private concert], 
musician: miu-zi^'en^; mu-§lsh'an® [One who is skilled in music]. 


2: Srt, 5.pe. fSt, fare, fist, whqit, ^11; m6, gfit, pr§y, f5m; hit, Ice;I=e; !=»§; go, ndt, Sr, w6n. 


6U FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1:8 = final; i = habit; cdsle; au = out; eil; ifl = feud; <fhin; go; D = sbiff: thin, this. 


muskallonge, musJkellonge, muskeliunge: mus'ka-lenj^ or mus'kid- 

lenj'i; mils'kadSngS or mus'''ka- 16 ng '2 xhe first and second spellings are conunonly 
pronounced aHke; the third is pronounced mus'ka-lunj^ or mos-kc)-lunj''i [The masM- 
nonge]. 

muskmeion; musk'mel''arL^; miisk'mSr'on-. Dialectically corrupted to 

musl/mei-ani m the United States [A plant of the gourd family]. 

muslin: muzlm^; nitis'lin^ [A soft cotton fabric]. 

Musset fde): da niu^'se'^; de rnii'^se'- [Fr. author (1810-57)]. 

Mussolini: mQ"so“ii'm^; mu'^so-li'nl- [It. reformer; Premier, 1922- ]. 

mustache: mus-ta^'^; mus-tagih'-. Standard (1893-1912) & C. mus- 
tash'^; E. mus-tdsh'^; I. mus-tasTi'i; M. mus-tasTi'i; Standard (1913) musda^^^; St. 
& Tfr. mus-tasli'i; TF. rnus-tasTi''i. The difference between the English and the 
American pronunciation is due, no doubt, to spelling. In Eng. the word is si^lt 
moustache and the first syllable is given the sound of u in full [The hair on the upper lip], 

mustachio: mus-ta£h'i-o^; mtis-taghh-o^. C. mus-tai^'ioh* E. mus-td^ - 
ioi; I. mus-tash'i-o^; M. mus-ta^'o^; St. mus-tas'h'’5^; W. & Wr. mus-td'^oi- 
[Mustache]. 

musteline: mus'ti-lin^; mtis'te-lfn^ Standard, C., & ikf.; E. & 7. mus'te- 

loini; St. mus-til'oini ; TF. & TFr. mus'ti-loini [Weasel«'fike]. 

Muthtflabhen: muth"4ab'en^; mpthMab'Sn^ [Bible]. 

mutual: miu'tiu-aP, E., 7., M., & St., or miu'(5hu-eP, Standard, C., & TT.; 

mu''tu-al2 or mu'chi;i-al2. Of the earlier lexicographers Perry (1777), Fulton & Knight 
(1S02), Jameson (1S27), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1^0) indicated miu'tiu-alk 
while Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), and Jones (1798) noted miu'chu-eU [Shared 
or experienced alike; also, reciprocally related]. 

my: moi^; my 2 . In England frequently, when unstressed, mi^. In the 

United States sometimes vulgarly comipted ma^; ma®. 

Mycale; mik'e-li^; mj^e'a-le^ [Moimt. in Asia Minor]. 

Mycense: mcd-sfni^; my-ge'ne^ [Gr. city, destroyed 468 B. C.]. 
myelitis: mai"i-lai'tis^ or -li'tis^; my^e-li'tfs^ or -li'tls^ [Inflammation of the 

spinal cord]. 

Myndus; min'dus^; mjhi'dtis^ [Apocrypha]. 

myositis: mai"o-sai'tis^ or -si'tis^; my'''o-si'tis2 or -si'tis^ [Acute rheuma- 
Myra; moi're^; my'ra^ [Bible]. 

myricin: mir'i-sin\; mfr'i-gfn^ Standard, E., St, W., & Wr.] C. & M. noi- 

rai''sini; I. moi'n-sini [A chemical product obtained from beeswax]. 

Myrmidon: mur'mi-dan^; mj^'mi-don^ [1. One of a warlike people of an- 

cient Thessaly. %. [m-] A petty officer of the law], 

myrrh: mtir^; [A gum resin from certain Arabian trees], 
myrrhic: mir'ik^; mjh'ie^. E., I., M., & St. mur'ik^ [Pert, to myrrh], 
myrrhine: mir'm^; mjr'in^. E. & 7. mur'oin^ [Same as mtjerine]. 
myself: moi-self'^; my-sSlf'^. In England frequently when unemphatic, 

mi-self'i; in the United States sometimes vulgarly me-seli'i. By the earlier lexicog- 
raphers the unemphatic form was indicated, Jameson (1827) alone giving the em- 
phatic moi'selffk 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, boot; fi^, rflle, cGre, blit, bfirn; 6x1, b6y; go, S;em; iok; thin, this. 
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1; ortiatie, ort; fat, fSro; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rille; but, burn; 


Mysia: mish'i-a^; mysh'i-a- [District in Asia Minor]. 

Mysore: mcd-sor'^; my-s6r'- [State in Brit. India and its capital], 
mystery: mis'ter-i’^; m^'s'ter-y^ [Something beyond human knowledge; an 

unexplained or inexplicable phenomenon]. 

mythological: mifh"o-l 0 j'i-k 6 B; myth"o-15g'i-€aF. By Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) moi-tho-lod'ji-ksU [Pert, to 
m>i:hology]. 

mythology: nn-fhel'o-ji^; my-thSPo-gy^. By Perry (1777), Sheridan 
(17S0), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) mcd-thePo-jii [A system of fictitious 
narratives presented as historic but without foundation in fact]. 

mythoplasm: mith'o-plazm^; m^dh'o-pla^m®. M. Wr, mcd'fho-plazm^ 

[Primitive narrative of which the myth was formed]. 

Myttlene: mitVli'ni^ ; myt"i-le'ne=^. Same as Mitylexe. 
myxedema: miks"i-di'm6^; my-ks'^e-de'ma- [A disease, usually of women, 

in which the connective tissue is converted into a gelatinous substance]. 


N 

n: en^; Sn^. This letter is represented in common spelling by: 

(1) n, nn, as in no, honor, on, banner, etc. 

(2) Unaccented en as in heaven (hev'n); on as in lesson (les'n), etc. 

(3) ]g as m ic}c is merely _a graphic variation of ng, used for brevity before c, g, k, q. 

(4) n as in bon. is found in French, vrords, and is used to indicate that the preceding 
vowel has a nasal sound. ^ To make it, send the sound of the vowel through the nose 
as much as ^ssible. ^ This sound in French is often represented by ng in common 
English spelling; but it should not be. Final n is sometimes silent, as in condemn, con- 
temn. See Intkoductoky pp. xxix-xxxi. 

There are a lew words, almost all of Latin derivation, In which a final n appears unsound- 
ed. ... In autumn, column, condemn, hymn, and limn the n Is silent. 

Thos. R. Lounsbuey English Spelling and Spelling Reform ch. ill, § 5, p. 167 [H. *09], 

Naalol: neVleP; na^a-lbP [Douai Bible]. — Naam: ne'am^; na'^m^ [Bi- 
ble], — Naama: ne'a-me^; na'a-ma^ [Douai Bible]. — Naamah: ne'e-md^; na'a-ma^ 
[Bible]. — Naamau: ne'e-man^; na'a-man® [Bible]. — Naamathite: ne-arn'e-thoiti; 
na-S-m'a-thit^ [Bible] . — N aami tes : ne' 8-[or ne-e']mcutsi ; na'a-[or na-a'] mits- [Bible] , — 
Naara: ne'a-rei; na'a-ra^ [Douai Bible]. — Naarah: ne'a-rei; na'’a~ra2 [Bibhfi. — 
Naarai: ne'e-rcfii; na'a-ri^ [Bible]. — Naaran: ne'e-rani; n§,'a-rS,n* [Bible]. — Naa- 
rath: ne'a-rafhi; na^a-rS.th2 [Bible]. — Naaratha: ne-arie-fhai; na-S-r'a-tha* [Douai 
Bible]. — Naaria: ne''a-rai'ai; na^'a-ri'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Naashon: ne-as^'en^ or ng'a- 
^en^; na-S-sh'Sn^ or na'a-shon* [Bible]. — Naathus: n§'a-fhu3^; na'a-thfis^ [Apocry- 

S ha]. — Nabajotti; na-be'jeth^; na-ba'j6th2 [Douai Bible]. — Nabal: ne'baP; nanoai* 
Mble]. — Nabarias: nab"a-r(ii''asi; nS.b'^a-ri'as^ [Apocrypha]. 

nabob: ne'beb^; na'b5b2. Sheridan (1780) and Wright (1855) ne-beb^^ 

[An Anglos^Indian of great wealth]. 

Naboth: ne'befh^ or -bofh^; nalDbth^ or -both^ [Bible]. — Nabuchodono- 

sor: nab"’yu-ko-den'o-sori; na.b"y^-co-d6a'o-s<ir2 [Apocrypha]. — Nabutheans: nab*^- 
yu-thi'anz^; n§,b'' 3 iTi-th§'an §2 [Douai Bible]. — Nachon: ne'keni; na'cSn® [Bible]. — 
Naeont (R. V.)— Nachor: ne'keri; na'chr^ [Bible].— Nadab: ne'dabi; na'cmb® 
[Bible], — Nadabath; nad'a-bafh^; nlid'a-bSiths [Bible (Ap.) and (R. V.)]. — Nadab- 
atba: na-dab'a-tha^; na-dS,b'a-tha2 [Apocrypha]. — Nadabia: nad'^e-bcu'e^; n&d'^a- 
bra* [Doxiai Bible].— Nadaboth: na-dab'aihi; na-dS,b'oth2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

nadlr^: ne'der^; na'dxr^ [The inferior pole of the horizon]. 


2: art, Spe, fSt, fare, fast, wh^t, all; me, g&t, pr§y, fSrn; hit. Ice; i=e; I=e; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n, 




ei3 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; ail = out; oil; 10 = fetid; c5hin; go; 0 


Mysia 

Nancy 

sinff; fhin, this. 


Nadir®: nd'dir^; na'dir® [Pers. usurper]. 

Naegeli: ne^ga-ii^; na'ge-li® [S^uss composer (1773-1836)]. 

Nagari: nd'ga-ri^; na'ga-rU [A class of vernacular alphabets of India]. 
Nagasaki: na''ga-sa'ki^; na"ga-sa'ki® [Jap. seaport]. 

Nagge: nagl^; n3.g'e® [Bible]. — Naggai: nag'cd^; nS,g'i® [Bible (R. V.)]. — 

NakiUhbi: ne'hs-baii; na'ha-bi2 [Douai Bible], — Nahaliel: n&-hi5'li-el^ or -hal'i-eP; 
na-hii'li-el2 or -h^ri-gP [Bible], — Nahalal (R, V.), NahaUal: ne'hal-ab; 

[Bible], — Naham: ne'hami; na'hS,in2 [Bible], — Nahamani: ne"he-me''nii or na~ 
harn'e-ni^; iia"ha-ina'ni 2 or na-hS.m'a-m2 [Bible]. 

Nabant: na-hant'^; na-h^t'® [Village and peninsula in Mass.]. 

Nahari: ne'ha-roi^; na'ha-ri® [Bible]. — Nahash: ne'ha^^; na'hSsh® [Bi- 
ble], — Xahath: ne'haUii; na'^th^ [Bible], — Nahbi: na^bai^; na'bp [Bible], — 
Nahor: ne'her^; na'hor^ [Bible], — Nahshon: na'shan^; na'shon^ [Bible (R, V.)], — 
Nahum: ne'humi; na'hum^ [Bible], 

Naiad: noi'ad^; na'yad® or ni'M®. M. ne'adb* C. & W. ne'yad^ 

[In niytn, a water-nymph], 

Naidus: ne'i-dus^; na'i-dtis® [Apocr^'pha]. 
naif: na-if'^; na-if'® [Natural; artless]. 

nail: neP; nal®; not noiP as sometimes heard in southern England [1. A 

homy covering of the finger or toe. 3. A pointed piece of metal used usually to fasten 
one piece of wood to another]. 

Nain: ne'inR na'In® [Bible]. — Naioth: ne'y^fjbi^ or ncd'oth^; na'ySth® or 
ni'oth^ (Bible]. 

naissant: ne'^^sdn'^, Standard, or ne'senth C., E., L, M., & TF.; na"san'® or 

na'sant-. Wr. nS-sen'’^ [Rising or coining forth: heraldic term], 

naive: na-iv'^; na-iv'®. Standard, C., I., M., & TF.; E. ne-iv'^; St, nd-iv'^; 

fFr. na'iv^ [Characterized by simplicity], * 

naively: nd-iv'h^; na-iv'ly®, Sta'ndard, C., I., &W.', E, ne-iv'h^; M, na-iv'- 
h^; St. nd^iY-li^; TFr. nadv-h^ [In a naive manner], 

naivete [Fr.]: nd"iv"te'^; naYv"te'®, Standard, C,, St., &W.;E. ne-Xv'te^; 

Z. na-iv'te^; M. nd-iv-te'i; Wr. nd'iv-t5'i [The quality of being naive]. 

naked: ne'ked^; na'kSd®; not ne'kidb nor nek'ed^ [Nude; not covered], 
name: nem^; nam®. 

Namuel: na-miu'eP; na-mu'Sl® [Douai Bible]. 

Namur: na^miir'^; na"mur'® [Belg. province and city]. 

Nana: nd'na^; na'na® [A girl of the slums who figures as heroine in fimile 
Zola’s realistic novel of the same name]. 

Nana^Sabib: na'na^sd'ib^; na'na»=sa'Ib® [Hindu leader (1825?-1860?) of the 

Indian Mutiny (1857)]. 

Nance: nans^; nSng® [A familiar form of the names Ann and Nancy]. 
Nancy nan 'sib' nSn'gy® [A diminutive of Ann]. 

Nancy®: ndn"si'b' nan''^y'®. Sometimes Anglicized nan'si^ [Fr. cathedral 


2: wplf, dQ; book, b^t; full, rule, ciire, but, bdm; 611, bdy; go, gem; ink; tbin, this. 



Nanea 

nathelc-ss 

1: artistic, art; fit, 
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fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rOle; but , bOrn; 


Nanea: na-nl'a^; na-neV [Apocrypha]. Naii3ea+ (R. V.). 
nankeen: nan-kin'^; nan-ken'-, Jameson (1827) nan'kin^ [A Chin, fabric]. 
Nankins:: nan"kii]'^; niin"ktng'2 [Chin, capital and treaty port]. 
Nannette: nan-et'^; nSn-St'- [A diminutive of Axx]. 

Nansen: ndn'sen^; nan'st^n- kVrctic explorer (1861- )]. 

Nantes: naht^; naht-. Sometimes Anglicized nants^ [Fr. cathedral city]. 

Nantwich: nan'ticR^ or nant'wicli^; niln'tich- or nSnt'wfch^ [Eng. market* 
town]. Compare Beauchamp. 

Naomi: ne-o'mF; na-o'mi^ [Bible and feminine personal name], 
nap: nap^; n^p^ [The rough outer surface of a textile fabric], 
nape: nep^; nap-; not nap^ [The back of the neck], 
napery; ne'per-i^; na'per-y- [Household or personal linen]. 

Naphish: ne'fi^^: na'fish- [Bible]. — Naphisi; naf'i-soi^; nS-fl-si^ [Apoc- 
rypha]. — Naphtali: naf'ta-laii; n 2 .£'ta-lI 2 [Bible]. 

naphtha: naf'fha^; n^f'tha^. St.^ & TTr. nap'fhe^ — ^the pronunciation 
noted also by Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805), 
Jameson (1827), Reid (1844), Smart (1857). Buchanan (1757) and Sheridan (1780) 
indicated naf'fha^ 

The spelling, originally naphta (1672), varied toneptha (1605), naphtha (1698) — 
used by Phillips, Kersey, and Johnson — and naptha (1753). It was spelt napthe and 
naptha by Blount (“Glossographia,” 1656), and he defin^ it, “a kind of marly or 
chalky clay, whereunto if fire be put, it kindleth in such wise, that if a little water be 
cast thereon, it burns more vehemently; liquid or softer bitumen.” Coles (1676) 
spelt the word naphthe, -tha'. Cocker (1715) napthe; Bailey (1724) and Penning (1760) 
nap'tha. [naphtha]. 

naphthalize: naf'thd-loiz^; nSf'tha-liz^. See naphtha [To mix with 

Naphthar: uaffhar^; nS-fThar^ [Apocr 3 rpha]. — Naphtuhim: naf-tiu- 
htm^; n^f-tu^him2 [Bible]. [1853)]. 

Napier^: nep'yar or ne-plr'^; nap'yer or na-per'^ [Brit, general (1782- 
Napler^: ne'par^; na'per^ [Scot, mathematician (1550-1617)]. 
napiform: ne'pi-form^; na'pi-form^. Wr. nap'i-ferm^ [Turnip*shaped]. 

Napoleon: na-po'h-an^; na-pO'le-on^ [A masculine personal name]. Fr. 
Napoleon; na'^po'^le^en'^; na"p6''lg"on''2; It. Napoleone: na-p6'^le-o'nei ; na-po^lg- 

o'n§2. 

Napoli: na'po-ll^; na'po-ll®. Same as Naples. 

Narcissus; nor-sis'us^; nar- 9 ls'iis® [A masculine personal name]. Fr. Nar- 
eisse: nari'sis'’-; nar^gis'^; Gr., It. Narcisso: nar-(5hIs'soi; nAr-chis'so-. 

narcotln, narcotine: ndr'ko-tinb -tin or -tin^; n^'co-tln^ -tin or -tin® [A 
poisonous crystalline alkaloid]. 

nares^ (n. pL): ne'riz^; na're§® [L., the nostrils]. 

Nares®: narz^; nkrf [Eng. Arctic explorer]. [smoking], 

narghile [Turk.] : nar 'gi-le^ ; nar'gi-le® [An Oriental water*pipe for tobacco* 


2: art, 2lpe, f&t, fare, f^t, what, all; me, g6t, pr$y, fSra; hit, ice; I=e; 1=S; g6, n6t, dr, w6n. 





FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Nanea 

natheless 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; an == out; eil; ifit == feud; <fhin; go; Q = sing- fhin, this. 


narrate: na-ret nS-rat Formerly nar'et^ and so notedby Bailey (1732), 

Jobrj-’ori flToo), Penning (17G0), Ash (1775), Walker (LSOO), Webster ^,1828), Worces- 
ter » 1S59). The later form, and one at present in use, was noted by Sheridan (1780), 
Fulton & Ivnight (1S02), Perry (1S05), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Craig (1S49), 
Wright (lS55j, Cooley (1803), and Cull (1SG4) [To give an account of; relate]. 

Narvaez: nor-vd'eth^; nar-va'eth^ [Sp. general (1470-152S)]. 
narwhal: ndr'hwaP; nar'hwaP [A uni corn= whale]. See wh. 
nasal: ne'zaP; na^saP [Pert, to the nose]. See S. 

Nasbas: nas'bas^; nds'biis- [Apociypha]. ^ 

Nasby, Petroleum V.: naz'bP; ndg'by" [Pen=name of D. R. Locke (1833- 

SS)]. Compare Naseby, 

nascent: nas'ent^; nds'Snt^. Frequently, but erroneously, ne'sentb per- 
haps by confu‘^ion with natal. So also with its relatives nas'cence, nas'een-cy 
[Beginning to exist]. [Charles I. (1645)]. 

Naseby: nez'bP; nas'by- [Eng. village near which Cromwell defeated 
Nasi: ne'sai^; na'si- [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Nasia: ne-soi'aS* na-sfa^ [Douai Bible]. [form of a nose], 

nasiform: ne'zi-form^; na'si-form^. St. & Wr. naz'i-fenn^ [Having the 
Nasith: ne'sith^; na'sith^ [Apocrypha]. 

Nasmyth: ne'smith^; na'smyth^ [Scot, family name]. 

Nasor: ne'ser^; na'sbr^ [Apocrypha]. 

Nassau: nas'e^ or nas'au^; nits'o^ or n^s'ou^ [1. A county in Fla. or N. Y. 
3. A city, the capital of the Bahama Islands. 3 . A former Ger. duchy]. 

Nassrs^edsrDin: ndV^edsdin'^; na''srs=gd=din'2 [Shah of Persia (1831-96)]. 
nasturtium: nas-tur'^i-um^, C., E., & M,, or nas-tur'^um^ Standard 

& nas-tfir'shi-hms or -shiim^; W. nas-tur'^smi; Wr. nas-tur'ti-umi [A flowering 
plant with handsome scarlet, orange, crimson, yellow, or spotted flowers]. 

nasute: ne'siuti; na'sut^, Standardj E., TU., & Wr.) C. ne-siut^ [Having 

a large nose or snout]. 

natal: neTaP; na'taP [Pertaining to one^s birth]. 

Natal: na-tal'^; na-tS;!'^ [S.=Afr. province]. 

natatorium: ne^'ta-to^n-um^; na"ta-to'ri-1im2 [A swimming:=bath]. 

Natchitoches: nadh"i-tedh'ez^ or nak'i-te^i; nach^i-tbch'gs^ or nac'i-t6ch^ 
[Am.^-Ind. tribe]. * 

Nathan: ne'fhan^; na'than^ [Bible and masculine personal name]. Fr, 
na^ton'i; na^'tan'^; G. na'toni; na'tSn^; Sp. Natan: na-tdn'^; na-tan's. 

Nathanael: na-than'i-eP; na-thS,n'a-^P [Bible and masculine personal 
name]. Nathaniel^. D. G. Nathaniel: na-ta'nl-eP; na-ta'ni-SP; Fr. na^'ta^nyel'i; 
na'^ta'^nySl'^; Sp. Natanael: nd"ta-na-el'i; na'^ta-na-fil'2. 

Nathania: nafh*'e-nai' 0 ^; nath"a-m'a2 [Douai Bible]. — Nathanias: nath''- 
e-nai'es^; na,th''a-ni'as2 [Apocrypha].— Nathansmelech: ne'^than-mn'leki; na^than- 
mefigcs [Bible]. 

natheless {adv. & prep.) i nethles^; nath'lSs® [Nevertheless]. 


2: w^lf, dfi; bdbk, b6ot; fiJdl, rflle, cilre, bflt, btitm; oil, bdy; go, gem; i|jk; this. 



natmess 

nectarine 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pre 3 -; hit, police; Obej", go; net, Sr; full, rfile; but, burn; 


nathless (prep.)z naihles^; niitlil&s- [lu spite of; notmthstandingj. 
Natick: ne'tik^; na'tik- [A town in Mass.]. 

nation: ne'shen^; na'sli5n-. Colloquially ne'slien^ [A people organized 

as a body politicl. 

national: na^Ti'an-dB; nHsh'on-al^^ — ^the pronunciation indicated by all 

modem dictionaries, and most of the earlier ones except Webster US2S-1S63) 
and Knowles (1835), who recorded ne'shnn-aP, a New England pro\’incial pronun- 
ciation which violates the rule that a derivative from a word whose vowel is long 
shortens the vowel of the parent word. These remarks appb" also to its relatives 

nationality, nationalize. 

natrolite: nat'ro-lcdt^ ; n^t'ro-lit^, Standard, C,, M., W., & TFr.; E. nat'ru- 

Icdti; I. ne'trel-oit^; St. ne'tro-lait^ [A white or colorless mineral]. 

natural: nat'yu-raB or nacih'u-raR; nS-t'yii-ral^ or n^ch'u-ral- [Pert, to na- 

ture; innate; inborn]. 

naturalization: nat'^j^-ral-i-ze'^on^ or nadli"u-rel-i-ze'^dn^; n^t'^yu- 

ral-i-za'shon^ or nach^u-ral-i-za'shon^. In England the antepenultimate i is pro- 
nounced as in “aisle” [The act of admitting an alien to citizenship]. 

naturalize: nat'yu-rol-aiz^ or nadh'u-ral-cdz^; nS,t'yu-rai-iz- or nSdli'p-ral- 

iz2 [To make natural; adopt as native]. 

nature: ne'dhur^ or -tiux^; na'chur^ or -tur^. Perry (1777) and Smart (1840) 

ne'tiuri; Sheridan (17S0), Jones (1798), and Wright (1855) ne'cliuri; Walker (1791) 
ne'cTiiuri; Scott (1797) ne^tjuiri; Fulton & Knight (1802) and Craig (1849) ne'tiuri; 
Jameson (1827) and Ivnowles (1835) net'jnirk Toward the close of the ISth century 
the pronunciation nayier was affected by polite society and condemned as vulgar by 
Walker (1791) and also bj' Savage as late as 1833. Nares considered this matter 
more carefully in 1780. See below. [The existing universe with all that it contains]. 

T like CH soft. — know not whether we ought ... to give way to this pronunciation, 
which has been creeping in upon us very perceptibly for some years past . It has become almost 
a rule to pronounce t like ch whenever It Is followed by an u, as fortune, importune, actuate, 
efjexiuol, nature, tune, tumid, tumult, etc. Some of these are more confirmed by usage than 
others; thus the terminations -tune and -lure are almost universally spoken with the sound 
of ch instead of t, as nachure, forchune, picchure, and the contrary pronunciation has even 
been ridiculed, as low-lived, . . . and marked by a false orthography wafer, piciftT. Nature, 
so prono\mced, wiU scarcely offend any ear, though the t he made hard. In most of the 
other instances it is somewhat afiecred to give the sound of ch to the V, or rather, perhaps, 
vulgar- Nares Elements of Orthoepy p. 129 [London, 17S41. 

Naugatuck: no'ga-tiik^; na^ga-ttik^ [Town in Conn.], 
naught: net^; nat^tke g and h are silent [Not anything]. [dnct]. 

naughty: ne'ti^; na'ty^ — the g and h are silent [Guilty of improper con- 
Naum: ne'trm^; na'tbn^ [Bible], 

nausea: no'^-a^ Standard, M., St., Wr., or ne'si-aS E.; na'she-a^ or n^'- 

se-a2. C. ne'^a^; I. & W. ne'^-a^ [An affection of the stomach], 

nauseous: ne'^usS Standard, E.,&I., or no'^es^ M., W., & Wr.; na- 

shiis® or na'shus^. C. ne^ffiius^; SL ne'shi-usi [Exciting nausea; loathsome], 

Nausicaa: ne-sik'i-e^ or nau-sik'i-e^; n^slc'a^a^ or nou-slc'a-a^ [In Homer’s 

“Odyssey,” a maiden who finds the shipwrecked Odysseus]. 

nautch: nedh^; n^ch^ [Hindu dance or dancer]. 

Navaho, Navajo: nav'a-ho^; nS^yVko® [Am.^Indian tribe]. 

2: art, Spe, fit, fare, to, wh^t, all; me, get, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; I=e; go, ndt, or, w6n. 



617 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


nathless 

nectarine 


1: a = 6nal; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iO = feud; cTiin; go; g = €iiin, this. 


Nave: ne'vi^; na've^ [Apocrjnpha]. 

Navesink: nav'a-siqk^ or ne'va-siqk^; nS,v'e-s!nk2 or na've-sJ;^- [Hills in 

New Jersey extending from Raxitan Bay to Sandy Hook]. 

Nazarene: naz^a-rin'^; nSz^a-ren'-. St. naz'a-nn^ [An inhabitant of Naz- 
areth; a Christian]. 

Nazareth: nazVrefh^; nhz'a-r^th^ [Bible city of Galilee, Palestine]. 
Nazarite: naz'a-roit^; ndz'a-rit^ [1. Hebrew devotee. 3. A Nazarene]. 

Tliis spelling is traced to the Geneva Bible (1560): “When a man or woman doeth 
separate them seines to vowe a vowe of a Xasarife^' — Numbers vi, 2. The form 
Nazirite is a modern refinement in an effort to distingiush the first meaning from 
the second. 

Nazimova: na-zi'mo-va^; na-zi'mo-va^ [Russ, actress (1879- )]. 


Neah: ni'eU* no'a- [Bible]. [there]. 

Neanderthal: ne-dn'dar-tol^; ne-an'der-taP [Prus. valley; skull found 
Neapolis: ni-ap'o-KsS’ ne-^p'o-lls^ [Bible]. [World]. 

Nearctic: ni-drk'tik^; ne-arc'tie^ [Pert, to the northern part of the New 
Neariah: ni"a-rai'db‘ ne'Vri'a- [Bible]. — Nehahaz: neb'a-haz^; nSb'a- 

bAz- [Douai Bible]. — Nebai: nl''baii, nJ-be'oii, or neb'i-cdi; ne'bP, n^baT, or nSb'a-i® 
[Bible].— Nebajoth: m-be'jefhi or -bcd'oth^; ne-bil'jSths or -bl'oth^ [Bible]. — Nebal- 
iat: ni-bal''ati; ne-bS-l'ats [Bible]. — Nebat: nl^bat^; neTlits [Bible]. — Nebo: n^bo^; 
ne'bos [Bible]. — Nebuchadnezzar: neb^yu-kad-nez^ar^; n§b"yg:-€ad-n^^z'ar2. Same 
as Nebuchadrezzak. — N ebuchadrezzar: neb'^yti'kad-rez'dr^; neb^yv-ead'r^z'ar^ 
[Bible].— Nebushasban: neb''jm.-^as'bani; nSb"3ru-sh5,s'ban2 [Bible], — Nebushaz- 
bant (R. V.) — Nebuzarsadan: neMyu-zar»e'dani- or -zdr'a-dani; n^bYT^-zarsa'danS 
or -zar'a-dSn^ [Bible]. 

necessarUy: nes'e-se"n-h^; nSg'S-sa"ri-ly2 [As a necessary result], 
necessary: nes'e-s^n^; ndg'6-sa-ry-; not nes'es-e-rU [That can not be done 

without]. 

Nechao: nekh-o^; nSc'a-o^ [Douai Bible], — Necho: ni'ko^; ne'co^ [Bible]. 
Necot (R. V.)].— Necodan: m-ko'dan^; ne-eo'dan^ [Apocrypha].— Necoda: m-ko'da^; 
ne-c6''da2 [Douai Bible]. 

necrologic: nek'To-lej'ik^; nSc'Yo-lbg'ic^ [Pert, to necrology]. — necrolo- 
gist: m-kreho-jiat^; ne-erbl'D-^sts. — necrology; m-krel'o-ji^; ne-eroPo-gy^ [A list 
of deaths or an account of the dead]. 

necromancer: nek'ro-man^'sar^; nSc'ro-mS,n" 9 er 2 [One who practises nec- 
romancy]. — necromancy: nek'ro-man^sii; necTo-m^n'^Qy^ [Art of foretelling the 
future; magic]. [dead; a cemetery]. 

necropolis: nek-rep VlisS* nSc-rdp'o-lis^; not m-krep'o-lis^ [A city of the 

necrosis: nek-ro'sis^* nSc-ro'sls^ Standard (1893-1912), C.j E.j M., SL, 
W.; Standard (1913) & Wr. m-kro'sisi; J, nl-kro'sis^ [Death or gradual decay of a 
part of the body]. 

nectarean: nek-te'n-en^; nSc-ta're-an^. Same as nectareous. 


nectareous: nek-te'n-us^; nS-e-ta're-ds^ [Of the nature of nectar], 
nectarine: nek'ter-in^ or -in^; nScTar-ln^ or -in^ [A variety of downless 

peach]. 


2: wblf> dp; bdbk hoot; fpll, rule, cflre, but, bflim; 611, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, 6r; full, riile; but, btim; 


Nedabaiah: nedVboi'Si; nSd'a-bi'a^ [Bible], 

ii6e [Fr.]: ne^; ne- [Literally, bom: used to indicate the maiden name of a 
need: nid^; ned- [A lack of something; as, a need of food]. 

Keemias: niVmoi'as^; ne'Vmi'as- [Apocr^'pha]. 

ne’er: nar^; ner-. Sheridan (17S0), & St, nir^; Walker (1791), Jameson 

(1S27), Knowles (1S35), Smart (ISoT), and Wright (1S55) ner^ [Never: a contraction]. 

neglige, negligee [Fr,]: ne''gli" 5 e'^; ne^gli'^zhe^- [Unceremonious attire], 
negotiable: m-go'sTn-a-bF; ne-go'shi-a-bl-. Frequently m-go'^e-bU. 

See NEGOTIATE. ^ [tiation^. 

negotiate: m-go'^-^t^; ne-go'shi-at- [To arrange for or discuss in nego- 
negotiation: ni-go"^-e'sli8n^; ne-go'^shi-a'shon^ [The act of arranging 

with another for the sale, transfer, etc., as of goods]. 

negotiator : m-go' ^-e"t er^ ; ne-go'shi-a'T5r-. Sheridan ( 17S0) and W right 

(1855) ni-go-slie'teri [One who negotiates]. 

Negrillo [Sp,]: ne-gri'lyo^; ne-grilyo^. C. ne-gri'lyo^; E. & I. ne-gril'lo^; 
M. m-gih'o^; W. & TTr, ni-grii'6i [A dwarfish African negro]. 

Negrito: m-m'to^; ne-gri'to^. C., E., & J. ne-grl'to^* St. ne-grai'to^; W, 

nl-gri'to^ [One of the dwarfish woolly-haired negro people of aMalaysia]. 

Negropont; ni'gro-pent^; ne'|ro-p5nt® [The island of Eubceaj. Variant 

Negroponte: ni'^gro-pen'tii; ne''gro-p6n'te2. 

Nehelamite: m-hel'd-moit^ or m"hi-le'mait^; ne-hSha-mit^ or neTie-la'mit^ 

[Bible].-— NebemJa; nl'^hi-moi's^; ne'^he-mi'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Nehemiah: ni^''hi-mai'd^; ne'lie-mi'a^ [1- Bible and masculine personal 
name. 2. A historic book of the Old Testament]. Dan. G. Nehemias: ne'me-mi'asi; 
iig'^h§-mi''as2; D. Nehemia: ne'^he-ml'a^; ne^hg-miV; Fr. Nehemie: ne'^e^ml'i; 
ne'^g'^mS' 2 ; It, Neemia: ne'^e-mi^ai; ne^^-nu'a®; L. Nehemias: nl^-mcii''asi; ng^'he- 
inl^as2; Sp. Nehemias: ne''e-iru'asi; ne"e-ini'as2. 


Nehemias: ni'lu-mai'asb* ne'Tte-im'as^ [Apocrypha]. — Nehiel: niTti-eT; 
ne'^hi-el2 [Douai Bible].— -Nehum: nl'humi; ne'hiims [Bible]. — Nehushta: m-hu^'- 
tei; ne-hiish'ta2 [Bible]. — Neiel: m-ai'eP; ne-I'SP [Bible]. 

neigh: ne^; ne^ [The cry of a horse]. 

Many words terminate in ch, in which, situation those letters doubtless were originally 
the mark of the guttural aspirate, a sound long lost entirely among the inhabitants of 
the southern parts of Britain. It is still retained by our northern neighbours. 

Nares Elements of Orthoepy p, 105 [Iiondon, 17841. 


neighbor » neighbour: neloar^; ne'bor^ [One who hves near another], 

A digraph which is encountered , . . frequently is ffh- both at the end and In the 
middle of words. ... It once stood for something. . . . But the guttmal sound it indi- 
cated disappeared long ago. ... It serves now no other puipcse than to act as a sort 
of tombstone to mark the place where lie the un^htly remains of a dead and forgotten 
pronunciation. 

Thos. B.. LOTJNSBtiRT English Sp&ling and Spring Reform ch, 11, 5 5, p. 181 [h. ’09]. 


neighboring: neUQr-iB’-; nelxir-ing^ — a word of three syllables. 
Neil: niL; neP [A Celtic family name of Scandinavian origin]. 


2: art, Spe, flit, fare, fast, wh?it, ftE; m&, get, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=g; ic=g; g6, nftt- dr, w6n. 



-619 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; <fhin; go; jj = siu/7; fhin, ttiis. 


neither: ni'diar^ or nai'tiier^; ne'tiier^ or nl'ther^. Buchanan (1757) and 

Johnston (1761) indicated the latter, which, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
rest of the authorities, has made increasing progress. Favored by the fashionable 
world, which frequently jirefers to be eccentric rather than correct, it is now heard as 
frequently as neether, yet it defies analogy. See either [Not either], 

Nekeh: ni'keb^; ne'kSb^ [Bible]. — Nekoda: ni-ko'da^; ne-ko'da^ [Bible]. 
Neleus: ni'lius^; ne'lus^ [In Gr. myth, the son of Poseidon]. 

Nemea: ne-me'a^ [Gr. vale and city]. 

Nemean: m-mfan^; ne-me'an^, Standard^ E., 7., il7., & TT.; C. & Wr. ni'- 

mi-ens St. nem-I'an^ [Pert, to Nemea], [vengeance], 

Nemesis: nem'i-sis^; nSm'e-sis^ [In Gr. myth, goddess of chastisement and 
Nemrod: nem'red^; nSm'rSd^ [Douai Bible]. — Nemuel: nem'yu-eP or 

ni-miu'eP; or ne-mu'gi^ [Bible], usage], 

neologism: ni-ero-jizm^; ne-dho-glgm^ [Word or phrase unsanctioned by 
neologist: ni-ol'o-jist^; ne-Sl'o-gist^ [A coiner of new words]. . [^ords], 
neologize: m-oFo-jaiz^; ne-Sl'o-giz^ [To coin new words or new meanings of 
neophyte: ni'o-fcdt^; ne'o-fyt^ [A recent convert]. 

Neoptolemus: ni^ep-teri-mus^* ne''5p-t6l'e-mtis2 [In Gr. myth, son of 

Achilles and Deidamia], [ramie view of a temple], 

neorama: ni'h-ra'me’-; ne'h-ra'ma^. TFr. ni-o-re'me^ [An interior pano- 

nepeuthe: m-pen'fhi^; ne-pSn'the^. 

KepentTie, an hcarb which being steeped and dranke in wine, expelleth sadnesse. 

henry Cockeram The English Dictionarie s. v. [London, 16231. 

Nepheg: ni'feg^; ne'fSg^ [Bible]. 

Nephelococcygia: nefh-lo-kek-sij'i-e^; nSf"e-lo-e5c-9jrg'i-a2 [An imagina- 

ry city built in the clouds by “The Birds” of Aristophanes], 

nephew: nef'yub Standard & TT., or nev'yub C,, E., 7., il7., St., & TFr.; nSf- 

yq2 or nSv'yq% The pronunciation nef'yu^ was indicated by Perry (1777), and is 
accepted as standard in the United States, but Sheridan (17^) and Walker (1791) 
noted nev^yuh which is accepted as standard in England, 


Nephi: ni'faP* ne'fi^ [Apocrypha]. — Nephilim: nef'i-lim^; nSfh-lIm^ [Bi- 
ble (R. V,)j. — Nephis: niTis^; ne'ffs^ [Apocrypha], — Nephi.Sh: nFfi^h^; ne'flsh* 
[Bible], — Nephishesim; m-fi^'i-simi; ne-flsh'e-sim2 [Bible], — Nephisim: nefi- 
simi; nSf'i-sim2 [Bible], [mineral], 

nephrite: nef'roit^; nSf'rit^. E. ni'frait^ [A hard, white to dark==greerk 
nephritic: m-frit'ik^; ne-frit'ic^ [Pert, to the kidneys]. [kidneys], 

nephritis: m-fraiTis^ or -fri'tis^; ne-fri'tis^ or -fri'tis^ [Inflammation of the 

Nephtali: nef'te-lai^; nSf'ta-li^ [Douai Bible]. — Nephthal: nePthoi^; 
ngf'thi® [Apocrypha (R.V.)], — Nephtbalia: nePfhe-loi'ai; ngFtha-li'a^ [Douai Bible]. 
— Nephthalim: nePtha-lim^; nSf'tha-lim* [Bible], — Nephthiiati: nef-€hifi'e-taii; 
n6f-thu'a-tT2 [Douai Bible].— Nephtoa: nef-to'e^ or nef‘'to-ai; ngf-to'a® or n^f'to-a* 
[Douai Bibl^. — Nephtoah: nePto-e^; nSf'to-a2 [Bible], — Nephtiiim: nePtiu-im^; 
nSPtQ-im2 [Douai Bible], — Nephushesim: m-fiCP^i-simi; ne-fu^she-slm® [Bible 
(R, V,)].— Nephusim: m-fiu'simi; ne-fu'sim2 [Bible], 

Nepos: ni'pes^; ne'pSs® [Rom. author, who lived in the 1st century]. 


g: wplf, dfi; bdbk, b<>&t; full, rule, ctire, but, bOm; oil, b5y; go, gem; iijk; thin, this. 




nteety*™ ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 6fe0 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey. g6; not, or; full, riile; but, bum; 


nepotism: nep'o-tizm^; nSp'o-ti§m“, Standard, C., & W.; E. m'ptrtr-izmi* 

I. ni'pet-izmi ; M. & TFr. nep'a-tizmi; St, nep'o-tizm^ [Favoritism extended toward 
nephew’s or other relatives], 

Neptune: nep'tiun^; nSp'tun^. The pronunciation nep'cliun^ is slovenly 
and shoiild be discouraged [Roman god of the sea; also, a planet]. Compare natuee. 

Ner: nur^; ner^ [Bible]. — Neregel: nerVgeT; nSr'e-gSP [Douai Bible]. 
Nereid: ni'ri-id^’ neTe-id^ [In Gr. myth, a sea^nymphj. — Nereides: ni'n- 

i-dizi; ne're-i-deg2 [Pl. of Xereid]. 

Nereus: niTi-ns^ or ni'rus^; neTe-hs^ or neTus^ [In class, myth, a sea^god, 
who ruled the iEgean sea], 

Nergalsharezer: nur'^gal-^'ha-ri'zer^; ner^'gal-sha-re'zer- [Bible]. 

Neri^: neTi^; ne'ri^ [It. saint (1515-95)]. 

Neri^: m'rai^- neTP [Bible]. — Neriah: m-roi'a^; ne-rfa- [Bible]. — Nerias: 

m-rai'8si; ne-rl'as2 [Apocrypha], [moUusk]. 

nerite; ner'oit^; nSr'it^, Standard & 7.; C., E., M., St, & TFr. niToit^ [A 

nervine: nur'vin^ or nur'vain^,* ner'vin^ or ner'vin^. The first indicates 
American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain. W, nur'vini [A medicine op- 
erating on the nerves], 

nervose: ntir'vos^ or ntir-vos'^j ner'vos^ or ner-vos'^ PPert. to the nerves], 

nescience: ne^fi-ens^: nSsh'i-ene^, C. nesh'iens^; E, ni'^-sns^; 7. ni'- 
shi-ens^; St, & Wr. ne^'i-ensi [Lack of knowledge], 

nestle: nes'B; d-Ss'P — ^ the i is silent [To lie cozily and snugly, as in a nest], 

Nethaneel: m-than'i-eB; n©-th2,n'e-6P [Bible]. — Nethanel: ni-than'eB: 
ne-th5.n'Sl2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Nethaniah: neth^a-noi'e^; nSth^a-ni'a® [Bible], 

N^the: net^; net^ [Belg. river], 

nether: neth'ar^; nSth'eri; not neth'ar^ [Situated at the lowest part]. 

Netophah: m-to'fa^; ne-toTa^ [Bible]. — Netophas: ni-to'fes^; ne-to'fas^ 
[Apocrypha (R. V,)J. — Netophathi: m-tef'e-thoi^; ne-t6f'a-thI2. — Netophathite: 
ni-tefe-thoit^; ne-tbf'a-thit^ [Bible], — Netophati: ni-tof'a-toii; ne-tdf'a-tP [Douai 
Bible]. — IVetupha: m-tiu'fa^; ne-tu'fa^ [Douai Bible], [city] 

NeuehUtel, Neufchatel: nu''^a"teF^; nfi"9haTSr2 — ^the/is silent [Swiss 

Neumann: nin'men^or {Ger,) noi'mon^; nu^man^ or (Ger,) n6i'man2 [Bohe- 
mian prelate (1811-60), Bishop of Philadelphia]. 

neuralgia: niu-ral'ji-a^: nu-ral'gi-a^; not niu-ral'ji^, nor niu-raria^, which is 

far too frequently heard [Acute pain along the course of a nerve], 

neurasthenia: niii*'ras-thi'm-8^ or rdu-ras'^thi-nai'a^; nu'^ras-the'ni-a^ or 
nu-r&s'^the^ni'a® [Derangement of the nervous system]. — hetirasthenic: niu^ras- 
then'iki; nu''ras-th6n''i€2, [nerve] 

neuritis: niu-roi'tis^ or -rlTis^; nti-ri'tis^ or -ri'tis^ [Inflammation of a 
neurosis: niu-ro'sis^; nu-ro'sis® [Disease of the nerves]. 

neuter: niti'tar^: nu'ter^^ — ^pronounce eu as in “feud,'’ not as tt in “rule" 
[Neither masculine nor feminine; sexless]. 

neutral: niu'traB; nu'traB. See neuter [Having no decided character; 
friendly to each of two belligerents]. 


2: art, ipe, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, all; mS, get, prgy, f6m; hit, Ice; S=S; i=6; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n. 



631 FREQUENTLY IMISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu — fuwd; cfhin; go; g = sing; thin, tiiis. 


NeuveifChappelle: nuv sTia^pel'^; nHv gha'^pgr^ [Fr. village]. 

Nevada: ni-vd'de^; ne-va'da^ [State of the United States]. 

new: niu^; nti^; not nu^ [Recently come into existence, possession, or use]. 

Newcastle: niu'kas-P; nu'-eas-P — ^the t is silent [One of several British or 

American towns]. 

Newfoundland: niu"f end-land'^; nu"fund-Mnd'2. This is the pronuncia- 
tion given to the name of this British colony by the islanders themselves. In England 
niu-faund'Iandi is commonly heard. In the United States niu'fend-land'^i is the 
pronimciation for the islandename, but when used attributively niu-faund'lendb as 
in Newfound'Iand dog. ^ 

Newnham: niun'am^; nun'am^ [A college for women founded near Cam- 
New Orleans: niu er'li-enz^; nti 6r'le-ang-. Vulgarly er'hnz^ [City in La.]- 

news: niuz^; nu§-; notmiz ^ — so also with its compounds newss^agent, 
newsboy, newsdetter, newsman, newspaper, etc 

New York: niu yerk^; nu york^; not nu ydrk^ [A State of the United States 

and its chief city]. 

Nezlah: m-zcu'd^; ne-zi'a^ [Bible]. — Nezib: ni'zib^; ne'zlb^ [Bible]. 

Nez Pereas: ne p^'^se '^ or pur'sez^; ne pgr^ge'^ or per'geg^ [Amerind tribe]. 

ng: A consonant^ digraph which, in English, is used for two different 
sounds as heard in linger and finger. In this book the first is indicated by g in Key 1 
and by ng in Key 2; the second by Qg in Key 1 and by ng in Key 2. See page xsdx. 
The digraph ng is oftenest the sign of the elementary palatal nasal sound in sing; but 
sometimes between two vowels is nj, as in singe (sinji; singS), or ng~g as in finger 
(fig'geri; ffn'gers).^ It is represented in common spelling by: 

(1) ng, fi;nal, as in sing, wrong, and in derivatives, singer, wronging. 

(2) n, accented before g, as in anger, single; accented before c that has a k sound, 
as in puncture, anchor, or before A;, as in sink (singk =siQki; sin,k-). Compare G. 

Niagara: noi-ag'a-ra^; ni-2.g'a-ra2 [1. N.:=Am. river and falls. 2. A county 
in N. Y. 3. Canadian town]. 

NIall: m'eP; ni'aP [King of Ireland (379 A. D.) who aided in the conquest 

of Scotland and the plundering of England and Gaul. See Hyoe “Literary Hist, 
of Ireland,” p. 34]. 

Nlams^Niam, Nyam^Nyam: nydm"mydm'^; nyam'^myam'^ [Afr. tribe]. 

Nibelung: ni'be-luq^; ni'be-lung^ [In Ger. myth, one of a supernatural 
race]. — Nibelungen : ni'be-lurj^eni; mTie-lijing^Sn^ [PI, of Nibelung]. 

Nibelungenlied: ni'ba-lui3''en-lit"^; ni'be-limg''6n-let"2 [Ger. epic]. 
Nibhaz: nib'haz^; nib'h^z^ [Bible]. 

Nibshan: nib'^an^; nib'shS-n^ [Bible]. — NIcanor: noi-ke'nerS* ni-ea'ndr^ 
[Apocrypha]. 

Nicaragua: nik'Vrd'gwe^; nie^'a-ra'gwa^. In Eng. frequently nik"8-rag'« 

u-e^ [Cent.-Am. country and lake]. 

nice: nais^; nig- [Reianed and pure in tastes and habits]. 

Nice: nis^; nig^ [i. Fr. spt. A town in Asia Minor]. 

Nicene: noi^sin^; m'gen^. I, & St. noi-sin'^ [Pert, to Nice or to Nicaea]. 
nicety: nai'si-ti^; ni'ge-ty^ [Delicacy of feeling; precision]. 


2: wplf, dp; bdok, b<F5t; full, r^e, ettre, but, bdrn; 611, bdy; go, gem: ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, go; not, dr; full, rQle; but, btjrrn; 


niche: nich^; .nich^ [A recess or nook]. 

Nicholas, Nicolas: nik'o-las^; nlc'o-las^ [A masculine personal name]. D. 
Nicolaas: ni'ko-lasi; ni^eo-las^; Klaas: klds^; klas^; Fr. Nicolas: m"k5"ld'i; ni'^- 
eo^la'2; Nicole: nl^kdri; m"eol"2; G. Nicolaus, Nikolaus: ni'ko-lau&i; ni'co-louss; 
Hung. Miklos: mi'klosh^; mi'kldshs; It. Niccolo: nik/'ko-lS'i ; iiIe"€o-l6'2; Nicola: 
ni-ko'iai; ni-eo'la* (fem.); L. Nicolaus: mk''o-le''us^ ; nle^o-la'us^; Pg. Nicolao: ni". 
ko-ld'o^; nreo-lk'o2; Rus. Nicolai: ni^ko-la'i^; ni^co-lal®; Sp. Nicolas: ni"ko-lds^i} 
m''co-ias'2; Sw. NUs: nilsi; nfls^. 


Nicodemus: nik"o-di'mus^; nic^'o-de'miis^ [Bible]. » g 

Nicolai tan: nik"o-le'i-tan^; nlc'^o-la'i-tan^ [One of an early heretical sect: 
Nicolai tes: nik^'o-le'dits^; nic"o-laltS“ [Douai Bible]. 

Nicolas: nik'o-lasb* nie'o-las- [Bible and masculine personal name]. 

• Nlcolette. See under AucASSIN. [astronomer and explorer (17SC-1S43)]. 

Nicollet: ni^ko^le'^; ni^co'le'^ (French); nikVlet^; nicVlSt^ (U. S.) [Fr. 
Nicomachean: m-k 0 m"d-ki'ani; ni-e6m'''a-ee'an2 [Pert, to Nicomaehus]. 

Nlcomachus: ncd-kem'a-kus^; ni-c5m'a-€iis^ [Gr. mathematician (2d cent. 
B. C.)]. 

NIcopolts: ni-kep'o-lis^; ni-ebp'o-hs- [Bible]. 

Nicot; m"ko'^; ni^eo'^ [yr. lexicographer (1530-1600)]. 

nicotian: ni-ko'^sn^ or ni-kO'^i-en^; ni-co'shan^ or ni-c6'shi-an®. The 
first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [Pert, to tobacco]. 

nicotln, nicotine: nik'o-tin^ or -tin^; nle'o-tln^ or -tin^ [A poisonous liquid 
alkaloid]. 

niece: nis^; neg^ [A brother’s or sister’s daughter]. 

Niemcewicz: ni'^em-tse'vi(5h^; ni^'dm-tse'vlch^ [Pol. historian, poet (1757- 

[1S33)]. 

Niepce: ni''''eps'^; ni'^gpg'^ [Fr. chemist and inventor in photography (1765- 
Nietzsche: nitih'e^; nech'e^ [Ger. philosopher (1844-1900) who died insane]. 

Nigel: nai'jeP; ni'gSP; not nig'P [Hero of Scott’s novel, “The Fortunes of 
Niger’]. 

Niger: noi'jarS’ ni'ger^ [River of West Afr.]. 

Nigeria: nai-jl'n-a^; ni-ge'ri-a® [British West^Afr. territory]. 

nigh: noi^; ni^ — the digraph gh is silent. See gh. 

night: nait^; nit* — the digraph gh is silent. See gh. 

nigrescence: noi-gres'ansS* ni-grSs'ens*, C., E,, M., TF., & Wr.; I, & St. 

nni-gres'ens^; Standard, ni-gres'ens^; ni-gr6s'Sng®. The Standard’s preference is sup- 
ported by ten out of twenty-five members of that work’s Advisory Committee on 
Disputed Prommciations [The act or process of becoming black]. 

nigrescent: noi-gres'ent^; ni-grSs'ent* [Growing black]. 

Ni has the i long In nigrescent. The first 4 in nigriflcaiion, though marked long by Mr. 
Sheridan, is shortened hy the secondary accent, and ought to be pronounced as If divided 
into nig-ri-Ji-cation. Walker CrUioal Pronouncing Dictionary Note 130 [London, 1791}. 

nlgrificatlon : nig'^n-fai-ke'^an^ ;nfg''ri-fi“Ca'shon*[Theactof making black] . 


2: art, ape, fit, fare, f^t, wh^t, all; mS, g§t, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I=§; gd, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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niche 

Noadaia 


1: a = final; l = habit; ctisle; au = out; oil; iu == feud; tHiin; go; O = si/?!?; fliin, this. 


nihilist: ni'hil-ist^. In this word and its relatives nihilism, 

nihilistic, care should be taken to aspirate the /i [One who denounces existing social 
and political institutions]. 

Nike: nai'ki^; ni'ke- [In Gr. myth, the goddess of \dctory]. 
nilgau: nil'gau^; nil'gou- [A species of antelope]. 

ttimbose: nim'bos^; nlm'bSs-. TFr. nim'bos^^ [Characterized by clouds]. 

Nimrah: nim^rd^; nim'ra- [Bible]. — Nimrim: nimFim^; nlm'rim- [Bible]. 
— Nimrod: nim'red^; mm'rdd^ [Bible]. — Nimshi: nim'^oii; nim''shI2 [Bible]. — Nin- 
CYC: nin'i-va^; nin'e-ve^ [Bible]. 

Nineveh: nin'i-va^; nln'e-ve^ [An ancient city; capital of Ass;>Tia]. 
Ninive: nin'i-va^; nin'i-ve^ [Douai Bible]. jo children]. 

Niobe: nai'o-bi^; m'o-be^ [In Gr, myth, daughter of Tantalus, and mother 
Niphis: nai'fis^; ni'fis^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Nippon [Jap.]: nip"pen'^; nip"p6n'^ [The “land of the rising sun,’’ Japan]. 
Nirvana: nir-vd'ne^; nir-va'na- [In Eastern religions, the e.xtinction of aH 

personal desires and passions in the attainment of a perfect impersonal beatitude]. 

Nisan: ncii'san^ or ni-sdn'^; ni'sS.n- or ni-san'- [Bible. The Jewish month of 

Abib: so called after the captivity]. 

nisi [L.]: noi'sF; ni'sP [In law, “unless”]. 

Nisroch: ms'rek^; nis'rSc- [Bible]. 

nisus [L.]: noi'sus^; ni'stis^ [Exercise of power in endeavoring to act], 
nitid: nit'id^; nitW. Perry (1805) and Knowles (1835) nai'tid^ [Shining; 

glossy]. 

nitrogen: ncd'tro-jen^; ni'tro-gSn^. Professor Loiinsbury tells us (“The 
Standard of Pronunciation in English,” p. 247) that Walker wrote “both the learned 
and the unlearned coxcombs conspire to pronounce this word as well as hydrogen 
with the 0 hard” [A colorless, gaseous element found in the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal kingdoms]. 

nitrogenize: nai'tro-jen-aiz^; ni'tro-gSn-iz^, Standard & /.; C., il/., St., & 

TF. nai-trej'i-ncdz^; E. ni-trej'en-oizi; TFr, noi'tro-jin-aizi [To treat or combine with 
nitrogen] [pare glycerin. 

nitroglycerin; noi'^tro-glis'ar-in^; ni'^tro-gly^'er-ln^ [An explosive]. Com- 
nlveous: niv'i-us^; nlv'e-hs^. C. & I. noi'vi-usb' M. niv'i-es^; Knowles 

(1835) nivVusi [Snowy]. fPr. repubhc], 

Nlvftse: ni*'voz'^; ni^vo§'^ [The fourth month in the calendar of the first 
Nizam: m-zam'^; ni-zam'^ [A native ruler of Hyderabad, India]. 

Nizhni Novgorod: nis'm nev^'go-’rod'^; nizh'ni n5v’'go-rod'2 [Rus. govt. 

and its capital]. 

Noaehian: no-e^ki-en^; no-a^ci-an^ [Pertaining to Noah]. — Noachite: no'- 
a-koiti^; no'a-clt^ [A descendant of Noah]. 

Noadaia: no-ad'^i-od'a^;no-ad^a-i'a2 [Douai Bible]. — Noadlah: no'^a-doi'- 
a^; no"a-di'a2 [Bible]. — Noadias: no'^a-dai'asi; no^'a-di'as® [Douai Bible]. 


2: wQlf, dp; bdhk, bd6t; full, rule, cfiire, bfit, bhm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artisiir, art; fat, fare; fast; ^et, prey; hit, police; go; not, or; full, rfile; but. bum; 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


Noah: no'a^; no'a- [Bible and masculine personal narnej. D. Noach: 
no'cii^; no'iiH^; F. Noe: no'^e'^; n 6 "e'‘; G. Noah: no'^aM no'a-; Sw. Noa: nG'a-; no'a^. 

Noailles (dej; do no"ai'yc>B no'Tye^ [Famous Fr. family]. 

Nob: nobB nbb- [Bible]. — Nobah; no'ba^; no'ba^ [Bible]. — Nobai: no'- 
baii; no'bP [Bible (R. V.)]. [prizes], 

Nobel: no-bel'^; no-bSi'- [Sw, inventor (1833-96), founder of the Nobel 

Nobile: nl''bi-l:*'B no"bi-le'2 [Jt. soldier (1885- ) aeronaut who crossed 

North Pole in dirigible, 1926]. 

noble: no'bB; no'bl- [Exalted in character or quality]. 

noblesse [Fr.]: no-bles'B no-bl6s'^ [The nobility]. — noblesse oblige [Fr.]: 

no'^bles' o^blij'^; nobbles' o^blizh'^ [Nobility obliges or compels]. 

Noctes Ambrosianae [L.]: nek'tiz am-bro"3i-e'ni^ or -zi-e'ni^; noc'tes iim- 

bro''ztii-a'ne2 or -si-u'ne^ [“Ambrosian Nights,” dialogs written bj’ .Tnhn WiIsodJ. 

nocturne: nok'tumB nbc'tllm- [A musical composition for evening or 
nocuous: nek'yu-us^* nbcVp-us- [Venomous]. [night]. 

Nod: ned^; nbd^ [Bible]. — Nodab: no'dab^; no'd^b^ [Bible], 
node: nod^; nod^ [A knob or swelling]. 

Nodier: noMye'S* n5"dye'- [Fr. romancer (1780-1844)]. 

nodose: no'dosS* no'dos-, Standard, C., & TF.; E., I., M., St., & Wr. no- 

dos'i [Ha\’ing knobs or nodes]. 

nodule: nedVOl^; nSd^^uiP. So also nod'u-lus. Sheridan (1780) and 

Jones (1798) ned^juP; Walker (1791) ned'jQP [A little knot, lump, or node]. 

Noe; no^S* no'e® [Bible]. — Noeba: no'i-bdS’ no'e-ba^ [Apocrypha]. 

Noel: no'eB;no'SP [A masculine personal name]. F.NoSl: no^el'i; 

It. Notale; no-tS'le^; no-ta'lg^; L. Natalis, Noelius: n&-te'hsi;n6-Fii-us^;na-ta''Hs2; 
n6-e^li-us2; Pg. Sp. Natal: na-tal'^; na-til'*. 

Noema: noh-ma^; no^e-ma^ [Douai Bible]. — Noeman: noh-man^; no'e- 
[Douai Bible]. — Noemi; noh-raaii; n6'’e-mI2 [Douai Bible]. — Nogah: no'gai; 
n5'ga2 [Bible].— Nohah: no'hd^; no'ha2 [Bible]. 

noise: neiz^; n5i§- [A loud sound of any kind], 

noisome: nei'sem^; nSi'som^ [Very offensive; as, a noisome odor]. 

Nokomis: no-ko'misB no-ko'mis^ [In Longfellow’s ^‘Hiawatha,” the 

grandmother of Hiawatha]. 

nolle prosequi [L.]: nelh pres'i-kwoi^; nbl'e prSsVkwi^ [In law, an entry 

of discontinuance of action]. 

nomad: nem'ad^; nbm^ad^. 7. no'mad^, which is more generally heard 

notwithstanding that the dictionaries indicate the first [One who belongs to a tribe 
that moves from place to place]. — nomadic: no-mad'ik^; no-mSR'ic®. — ^nomadize: 
nem'ad-oizi; n6m''ad-Iz2 [To live like a nomad]. [town]. 

NombressdetfDios: nom'bre'de=di'os^; nomT)resdgsdi'6s^ [Mex. mining 

nom de guerre [Fr.]: neh da gar^; n6n de ger^ [An assumed name; former- 
ly and literally a war^name]. 


S: &i;, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, aU; g€t, pr§y, fgrn; hit. Ice; S=e; i— §; gO, n6t, Or, w6n, 
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Nora 


1:8 = final; I = habit; aisle*; au = out; oil; iu = fewd; chin; go; i) = sing; thin, this. 


nom de plume [Fr.]: nen da pliim^; non de pliim- [A pen^namej, 

Nome^: nom^; ndm- [City in Alaska]. 

nome-; nom^; nom- [A pro\’ince of modem Greece]. 

nomenclatural: nd'men-kleTinr-aP; no'mSn-elaTu-ral-, E., ilf., & 
St'indiird & C. n6'men-kl§"chu-rali; Wr. no-man-kiet'ya-raU [Relating to no- 
menelature]. Compare nature. 

nomenelature: no'men-kleTiur^; no'mSn-elaTur-, E. & I.; C. & Standard 

no'men-kle"cliuri ; M., IT'., & ITr. no'man-lde-tiur^ ; St. no'men-kle'tiurh Of the earlier 
lexicographers Perry (1777) ^and Jones fl79S) indicated no-men-kle'tinri; Sheridan 
(17S0) no-men-kle'cTiuri; Walker (1791) nam-en-kle'cliiur^; Jameson (1S27) and 
Knowles (1835) no-men-klet'y ur^ ; Webster (1S2S), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and 
Wright (1855) no'men-kle-tiuri [A system of names or of naming applied to subjects 
of scientific study, as botany]. Compare nature. 

nominative: nem'i-ne-tiv^; ndm'i-na-tiv^ — a word of four syllables, not 

three as frequently heard in school [Naming or being the subject of a sentence]. 

Non: nen^; non- [Bible]. 

nonage^: non'ij^; nSn'ag- [The period of legal infancy]. 

nonage-: no'mji; no'nag^, Standard, M., & IF.; C. no'nejb* E. & I. non'ij^; 

Tfr. non'eji [A ninth part]. 

nonagenarian: nen'Vji-ne'ri-en^; non'Vge-naTi-an^ [A person whose age 

is between ninety and ninetymine]. 

nonce: nens^; ndng^ [Present time or occasion]. 

nonchalance: nen'sTia-lens^ or (Fr.) n©h"sTadTdhs'^; ndn'^ha-lang^ or (Fr.) 

n 6 h''gha'lanQ '2 [a state of mind indicating unconcern]. 

nonchalant: nen'^a-lant^ or (Fr.) n©h"^dTdh'i; ndn'^ha-lant^ or (Fr.) 

ndn^cha^lan'^ [Characterized by indifference]. 

none: nun^; non^. Webster (1847) non^ [Not any]. 

Nones: nonz^; nong^ [In the ancient Roman calendar, the ninth day before 

the ides]. Compare Ides. 

nonjuror: nen-jii'rerij nbn-ju'ror^, Standard, C., M., Si., & W.; E. 

nen-jitir'eri; Wr. nen'jiu-rerh The first was indicated by Johnson (1755), Penning 
(1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), 
Webster (1828), and Wright (1S55) ; the second, by Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight 
(1S02), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) (In Eng. church history, a clergyman who 
refused to take the oath of allegiance after the revolution of 1688]. 

nonpareil: nen^pa-reF^* n 5 n"p 3 .-r 6 F 2 [Having no equal]. 

nook; nuk^; nd6k-. TFr. nuk^ [A comer, as of a room or of a house]. 

Nooma: no'o-ma^; no'o-ma^ [Apocrypha (R. Y.)]. 

noose: nus^; nobs^, Standard, C., L, M., & TF.; E., St, & Wr. nuzb which 
was indicated also by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) [A running knot]. 

Noph: nef^; ndf^ [Bible]. — Nophah: nb'fd^; no'fa^ [Bible]. 

Nora: no'ra^; noTa^ [A feminine personal name; dim. of Eleanor, Ho- 

NORA, Leonora]. NorahJ. ’ 


2: wolf, dft: book, bfi^St; full, rule, clire, but, bUm; oil, bfiy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rGle; but, bum; 

Nord: nor^; nor-; not nord’ — ^the o coming before r is broadened and the 
final d silent [ 1 . Haitian President. 3. A department of France], 

Nordau: nor'dau^; nor'dou^ [Fr. ph3^sician, born in Austria (1S49)]. 
Nordenskidid: ner'den-skj^old’ or no'^ren-shur’; nor'dSn-skvold^ or no"- 

ren-shuF- [Sw. explorer (1S32-1901) who aeeompliahed the Northeast passage]. 

Nordica: ner'di-ka^; nor'di-ca-; not ner-di'ka^ [Lillian Norton, Am. op- 

eratic singer (1S59-1914H. 

Norma: ner'ma-; nor'ma^; not nor'ma^ [A feminine personal name; also, 

the heroine of an opera by Bellini]. 

north: nerfh’; north^. In nautical cant the final th of this word, and its 

relatives and compounds, is not pronounced [One of the four cardinal points of the 
compass— that which lies at the left hand of a person facing the rising sun]. 

Northampton: nerfh-amp'ten^; north-^mp'ton- [1. Eng, shire and town. 
3. Any one of three counties in the United States; (1) N. C.; (2) Penn.; (3) Va. 3. A 
city in IMass.]. 

norther: nerth'ar^; nortii'er^ [A north wind or gale]. — northern: nerth'- 

arni; north'em^ [Pert, to the north]. 

northing: north'll]’-, Standar(L St, W., & Wr,, or nerfh'ii]i, C., F., J., & 

M.; ndith^ings or north'ing^. The first indicates modern American usage; the sec- 
ond, usage in Great Britain [Difference of latitude measured toward the north]. 

Norumbega: ner"tjm-bi'ga^; n6r"iim-be'ga2 [A countrj^ cit^", and river on 

the New England coast, occupied by the Norsemen before the 14th century]. 

Norwich’: nar'idh’; nSr'ich^^ — ^the w is silent [Eng. cit^i. See Greenwich’. 
Norwich-: ner'wi<5h’; nor'wich^ [City in Conn.; town in N. Y.]. Compare 

Greenwich^. 

nose: noz’; n5§^ So also with its relatives nose'hleed", nose'hurn", 

nose'gay, nose'^Iess, etc. [The organ through which one smells]. 

nosology: no-sol'o-ji’; no-sSro-^^. Walker (1791), Perry (1805), Jame- 
son (1S27), and Eeid (1844) no-zeFo-jP. See G [The systematic classification of 
diseases], 

nostalgia: nes-tal'ji-a’; nds-tS^Pgi-a^. See G [Homesickness], 
nostrlficate: nes-trif'i-ket’; nds-trif'i-cat^. C., ikf., & W. nes'tn-fi-ket’ 

[To accept as our own: said of diplomas, etc., given by another institution]. 

notable’: no'ta-bl’; no'ta-bP. Sheridan (1780) and Enfield (1807) net'a- 

bP [Worthy of note; remarkable]. 

notable^: not'e-bl’; n6t'a-bP [Exercising care and skill; prudent]. 

noteworthy: not'wur"thi’; not'w(ir"thy2. Care should be taken to mark 

both primary and secondary stresses in this word [Deserving observation or notice]. 

Nottingham; net'm-em’; nSt'ing-am^ — ^the h is silent [Eng. town]. 

Compare Beauchamp. county]. 

Nottinghamshire: net'iq-em-^hir’; nbt'ing-am-shir^ — ^the h is silent 
Notus: no'tus’; nS'tiis^ [L., the south or southwest wind]. 

noumenal: nu'rm-nal’, Standard. C., & TF., or nau'mi-nal’, BJ., Af., 
Wr.; nii'me-nal® or nou'me-naP. The first indicates modem American usage; the 
second, the usage of Great Britain [Pert, to a thing in itselfi, 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ftll; m6, gSt, pi^, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; I»*5{g5, n^t, dr, w6n, 
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1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = fewd; <5hin; go; o = sins; thin, this. 


naumenon : nu'mi-nenS Standard & TU., or nau^mi-nen\ E., St.y & TFr. ; 

nu'n^e-L‘bn2 or nou'me-nbn^, C. no-u'me-neni; M. nau'ma-neni [An object in itself, 
not relatively to us]. 

Nourmahal: nur'ma-hal^; nur'ma-haP [In Moore’s ^‘Lalla Rookh,” a fa- 
vorite of the Sultan Selim, “the light of the palace’’]. 

nous: naiis^ E., 3/.., St., & TFr., or nus^, Standard, C., & IF.* nous^ or 

nus2. Altho the second is to be preferred, and is noted by the American oictionaries, 
usage persistently "vdoiates lexicographical record [Intellect]. 

Novatian: no-ve'sTidn^; no-va'shan-, Standard, TF., & TFr.; C, no-ve'- 

shien^; E., I., M., & St. no-ve'^i-eni [In church history, a Roman presbyter of the 
3d centurj']. 

novel: nev'eP, Standard, C., & St, or nev'aP, E., M., TF., & TFr.; n5v'^l- 

or nSv'el^. Avoid nev'U as slovenly; Walker characterized it “vulgar” [New; of re- 
cent introduction or origin]. 

novenary: nev'i-ne-n^; nSv'e-na-ry^. Bailey (1732), Sheridan (1780) no- 
ven'e-n^; Johnson (1755), Entick (1764) nov'en-a-ry^; Knowles (1835) and Wright 
(1S55; no'ven-er-ii [Relating to the number nine]. 

novene: no-vln'^ Standard & C.,or noMn^, E., L, M., TF., & TFr.; no-ven'^ 

or no'ven^ [Proceeding by nines]. 

novice: nev'is^; nSv'i^^ [A beginner]. 

novitiate: no-\’islih-et^; no-vish'i-at^ [The state of being a novice]. 

now: nau^; now^ [The present time]. 

noway; noVe"b* noVa"^ [Not at all; not in any manner]. 

no wed: naud^; nowd^, Standard & C.; E. nan'ed^; I. & TF. nu'ed^; TFr. 

nuhd^ [Twisted or knotted, as a serpent in heraldic device]. 

Nowel: no'eP; no'SP [An early form of Noel, Christmas], 
nowhere: no'hwar^; no'hwer- [In no place or state]. See wh. 
nowhither: no'hwith'^er^; no'hwlth"er2 [In no direction]. See wh. 

Nox [L.]: neks^; nSks^ [In classic myth, the goddess of night], 
noxious: nek'^us^; n5k'shtis2 [Causing injury to health or morals]. 
Noyon; nwd'^yoh'^; nwa^y^n'^ [Fr. town, birthplace of Calvin]. j^art] 
Nozze di Figaro: nod'ze di fi^gaYo'^; nod'ze di fi"gaYo'^ [Opera by Me- 
nu^: nub* [The thirteenth letter in the Gr. alphabet], 
nu^: niu^; nu^. 

Note. When these letters form the first syllable of a word they are generally 
pronounced as new, and not as noo, which is a vulgarism. 

nuance [Fr.]: nii'^ons'^; nu^'an 9 '® [A shade of difference in color], 
nucleolar: niu-kli'o-lerb nu-eie'o-larb Standard, I,, St, & TF.; C. niu'kli- 

o-leri; M. niu-kll'e-leri [Pert, to a neucleolua]. [the nucleus of a cell]. 

nucleolus: niu-kli'o-lus^; nu-cle'o-liis^ [A weU-defined particle found in 
nucleus: niu'kli-usb nu'cle-hs^ [A center of growth]. 

Nueces: nwe'sesb* nwe'gSs^ [River and county in Tex.]. 


2: wolf, dft; bd6k, boot; fiiill. rule, eftre, blit, bUrn; 511, bdy; fo, iiem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr€y; Lit, police; obey, go; not, Sr; full, riile; but, burn: 


nugatory; niu'gd-ton^; nu'ga-to-ry^ [Having no power]. 

Nugent: nifi'jent^; nu'gSnt- [Eng. family name], 
nuisance: niu'sens^; nu'sang^ [That which vexes or irritates]. 

numb: num^; niim^ — ^the h is silent [Destitute of the power of sensation or 
feeling}. See comb, 

numbedness: num'ed-nes^, Standard, E., I., M., & TFr., or numd'nes^, 

C'., St., & TF.; nam'ed-ngs 2 or numd'nes^ — the 6 is silent. Same as numbness. — 
numbness: num'nes^; num'nSs^ — the b is silent [The state of being nmnbj. 

Numenius: niu-mi'ni-us^; nu-me'ni~iis- [Apocrypha], 
numismatic: niu"nus-mat 'ik^, Standard, C., E.^ & I., or niu'^nGaz-mat'ik\ 
M., W., & TTr.; nu^mis-miit'ies or nu^mi§-niS,tTe 2 , niu'mis-mat''ik- . Jameson 

(1S27) and Todd (1827) nu-miz'ma-tiki [Pert, to coins or medals]. 

numismatist: niu-mis'ma-tist^, Standard. C., E., 2., & St niu-miz'ma- 

tist^, M., W., & Wt.’, nu-mls'ma-tlst^ or nu-mi§''ma-tist“ [An expert in numismatics}. 

Nun^; ntm^; niin^ [Bible], 

Nun^: nun^; [1. A cape on the west coast of Morocco. 3. A river of 
jMorocco flowing into the Atlantic]. 

Nunc DImittis [L.]; nui^k di-mit'is'; ntinc di-niit'is^ [The canticle of Sim- 
eon, “Lord, now lettost thou thy servant depart in peace” {Luke ii, 29-32): so called 
from the first two words of the Latin version], foreign court] 

nuncio [It.]: nun'^hi-o^; nhn'shi-o*; not mm'si-o^ [A Papal ambassador to 

nuncupative: 211^3 'kiu-peHiv^ Standard, C., & TT., or nun-kiu'pe-tiv^, St 
& Wr.; ntin.^€u-pa''Uv2 or niin-€u'pa tfv^. i!?. nuQ'Hu-pe-tivi; I. ntm-kiu'pet-ivi; M. 

. nun'kiu-pe^tivL By the earlier lexicographers Johnson (1755) and Barclay (1774) 
nun-kiu-pe^tivi; Entick (1764), Ash (1776), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Ferry (1805), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) 
nun-kiu'pe-tivi: by Smart (1840; and Wright (1855) nim'kiu-pe-tivi [Oral as dis- 
tingiush^ from written: said of a will], 

nuncupatory : nur)'kiu-pe"to-n^; niin'cu-pa^to-ry®. Same as nuncupative, 
Nufiez: nu'nyeth^; nu'nySth^ [Sp. explorer in Florida (1492-1577)]. 
nuptial: nup'^sJ’-; nhp'shaP —give the ultima the sound of sh in ^ ‘shall/' 

not of ch- in “chalk” [Beiating to marriage], 

nutrient: niu'tn-ent'; nu tri-Snt^, So also with all its relatives nu'trl-fyj 
nu'tri-menty iia-til'tiou4 nu'tri-tive, etc. Compare ntt [Giving nourishment]. 

Nuyts: noits'; nSts* lAustral. islands], 

nyanza: m-an'zd^; ny-Sn'za^. In Eng. sometimes noi-an'za^ [An Afr. lake 
Nyasa, Nyassa: nya'sa^; nya'sa* [E.=Afr. lake]. 

Nyayas nya'y^^? nya'ya^ [An orthodox system of Hindu philosophy], 
nympli: nimf^; n^f^ [In mythology, a beautiful maiden of the forest, 

toimtain, mountain, ocean, spring, etc.]. 

nymphseum: nim-fi'um^; njhn-fe'tim^ [A shrine of the nymphs]. 
Nymphas: nim'fes^; njhn'fas® [Bible]. 

Nyx: niks^; nj^ks^ [In Classic myth, the goddess of night], 
ayxis: niks'is^j n^ks'is^; not noiks'is^ [In surgery, a puncture]. 


2: 2rt, ftpe, fit, fare, fast, whqit, all*, me, g6t, pr^y, f6rn; hit, Ice; I=e; i=S; g6, not, 6r, wdn, 




629 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: 3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; ehin; go; rj 


nugatory 

Obdia 

drig; thin, this. 


O 


o: o^; o®. In this book the sounds of o are indicated in Key 1 by tbe 

following symbols: (1) o a^ in oi/e^; (2) 6 as in ffo; (3j e as in not; (4) © ^ in ru>r; (5) 
a for o as in atom, actor; (G) u {ride) for o as in move, prove; (7) u {full) for o as in wolf; 
CS) n {fun) for o as in come; (9) u {burn) for o as in whorl; (10) i {pin) for o as in 
women. The letter is used also in the following associations: (1) oa— 5, as in load 
(15d) ; (2) oe—d, as in toe (to); ^3) oe =u, as in shoe _(shu) ; (4) oe = u, as in does (dtjz) ; 
(5) <as = i, as in Pheenix (fi'niks); (6) oi =ei, as in oil; (7) oy =ei, as in boy; (8) oo=u 
as in good (gud) ; (9) oo =u, as in blood (blud) ; (10) oo =u, as in pool (pul) ; (11) oo =5, 
as in floor (flor), see below; (12) oti =au, as in loud (laud) ; (13) ou =o, as in pour (por), 
see below; (14) ou=u, as in soup (sup); (15) ou =u, as in rough (ruf) ; (Id) ou=v, as 
in journey; (17) oi£;=au, as in now; {IS) ow~6, as in flow (fio); (19) eo =e, as in 
leopard (iep'erd); (20) eo~l. as in people (pi'pl); and (21) ao =e, as in gaol (iel). 
For explanations of the symbols noted above, and for those of Key 2, see pp. xxvii- 
xxviii, and xxx-xxxi. That which was formerly long o in such words as force, ford; 
fore and its compounds as forebear, forebode, forecastle, forefather, etc., is now' ren- 
dered in cultivated Eng. and Am, speech as o in or. The long o sound, still retained 
by some dictionaries, is a sur^dval of the dialectal speech of Northern England and 
provincial speech of some parts of the United States. See force. 

Before r in accented syllables, the long o, when diphthongal, commonly has as its 
vanish a slight sound as of e in ev'er; as in gWry, ore, door, four, court, floor, etc. The 
6 sound in this position has been largely replaced in the cultivated speech of the 
South of England (especially in London) by the sound of 6 {6rb) , so that mourn' ing is 
pronounced like TnornTii^, pork rimes with /or^:, court with tort, etc. The ordinary 
modern English “long” o (o) is still retained even in this position, however, in the 
North of England, and, as a rule, in America. 

Harris and Allen Webster's New International Dictionary, p. liii [Springfield, 1909]. 

Oabdias: 5"ab-dai'os^; o"ab-di'as2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 


oaf: of^; of^— the a is silent [A changehng]. [commerce], 

oak: ok^; ok^ — ^the a is silent [A tree of the genus Quercus, valuable in 

oar; er^; 6r=^; not or^, a provincialism preserved by the dictionaries [A 

wooden implement used for rowing a boat]. See O. 

oasis: o'a-sis^ Standard, W. (1847-1908), & Wr,, or o-e^sis^, (7., E., I., M., 

St., & W. (1909); 6'a-sls2 or o-a'sis*. The first indicates American usage; the second, 
the iis£^e of Great Britain [Any fertile spot in a waste or desert]. 

oat: ot^; ot^ — ^the a is silent in this and the next three words [A grain], 
oath: oth^; oth^ [A sworn attestation]. — oaths: odiz^; oths^ [Plural of 

oath]. 

oatmeal: ot'mil'^b* ot'mel''^. Walker (1791) et'mil^ [The meal of oats]. 
Oaxaca: wa-hd^ka^; wa-ha'ea^ [Mex. state]. 

Ob: ob^j ob® [Siberian gulf and river]. 

Obadia: oT)a^cd'8i: o'Ua-di'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Obadiah: anba-doi'di; * 

S^ba-di'a* [Bible and masculine personal name]. — Obal: ©''ball; o'b&P [Bible], 

obbligato [It.]: ebT>h-gd'to^; 6b"bli-gaTo2 [That can not be dispensed 

with: a term in music]. 

Obdia: eb-dai^8^; Sb-di^a^ [Apocrypha]. — Obdias: eb-dcii^as^; 6b-di^as® 

2: wolf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, r^le, cure, but, bdrn; dil, boy; go, gem; iuik; thin, this. 
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630 


oMuraey 
obsequious 

1: ortiatic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit , police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, burn 

Obduracy: eb'diu-ra-si^; bb'du-ra-gy^, Standard, C., E., M. St W & 
; r-. The stress was in^cated on the second syllable by Johnson (1755), Buchanan 
( 1 / 0 / j, Kennck (1773), Barclay a774), Ash (1775), and Scott (1797). The pronun- 
ciation eb'ju-ra-sB was noted by alker (1791), Entick (1764), Johnston (ItEI) and 
by Jones (1/96), Fulton «fc Knight (1S02), Smart (1S40) Reid (1S44) Bm.fr 
(1S4S), Craig (1S49), and Wright (lS5o) [Imdncible hardness of’ heart], ’ ^ 

Obdurate: eb'diu-reti; bb'du-rat®, Standard, I., M., St., & TF • C & PFr 
ebUu-ritB E. eb'diu-rath By Bailey (1732). Entick (1764), and Johiston (1764) 

but it was placed on the second svllaMe by 
Johnson y/ 55), Buchanan (17o/), Kennck (1773), Barclay (1774) Ash ( 177 ^) 
Perrj.' (K7^, fehendan (1780), Nares (1784), and Elphinston (1786).'^ In verse the 
stress has been frequently so placed (Impassive to feehngs of humanity or pityl 

o'bSd; [Bible].— Obed*edoin: 6'bed=rdami; 6'b6d=e'dom2 

[Bible].— Obedia: 6"bi-dai'aB 6"be-di'a2 [Douai Bible]. 

obedience: o^-bl'di-ensi; o-be'di-fen?*. Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Kniaht 

S wfth1o™d).“'‘^ o-bi'dyena- Walker (ligi) o-bI'j«ns^C?m^ 

Obeid: o'bed'; oTjed® [Sudanese city, scene of baS^Now^'s^-sfTsSS, 

obeisance: o-be'sans^ or o-bFsansS* o-be'sanc^ or o-be'sanc^. The second 
Kenrick (1773), and supported by Perrv (1777) Rhpri6ft.n 
(1/ SO), Walker (1791), Enfield_(lS07), Webster (1828), and Ogilvie^( 1850). The first 
■^ich IS the standard pronunciation of modern ^ctionaries (C.. E , I M Et w 

(1732), Johnson (1755), Penning (iVeO)’ Johnston 
(1784), Elphinston (1786), Scott (1797), Jones (179§ Fulton & Knieht 
(1SC)2) Jameson (1827) Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Boat Q 848)* 

- Craig (1849), and Wnght (1855) [A bodily act indicative of submission or respect]’ 

obeliscal: eb'i-lTs^aF; 6bVlis"eal2, /Stodard/fe C.; TF &TFrab"- 

i-lis'kali; I. 6b"I-lis'kafi [Shaped like in obelisk]. ' ^ KK <2 IT r. 60 - 

obelisk: ob'i-liski; bb'e-llsk^ [A square monumental shaft]. 
OberrsAmmergau: o'TDersdm'ar-gaub* o"ber=^am'er-gou2 [Bavarian village]. 
Oberon: olbar-enS 6'ber-6n2, Standard, Stormonth, & TF.: /. & TFr eb'er- 

onB C. oKe-renB E. 6'bar-uni [In folklore, the king of the Fairies], 

Obese: o-bis'b* o-bes '2 [Excessively fleshy].-— obesity: o-bes'i-tP; o-bSsl-ty^. 
Obeth: o'befhi; S'bSth^ [Apocrypha]. 

obfuscate: eb-fus'ket^; bb-fiis'cat^ Erroneously ob'fus-ket^ [To <^Su^ 
Obll: o'biP; o^iP [Bible]. 

obit: o^biti; o'bip, Standard, C., St, W., & Wr.; E., I., & M. eb'it^. The 

first indicates Arnerican the ^cond, usage in Great Britain. Of the earlier 

obiter [L.]: eb'i-ter^; 5b'i-ter^ [By the way; incidentally]. 

obituary: o-bit'vu-^ni; o-Mt'y\i-a-iy2; not o-hi6h'u-^nK Avoid ‘Pitch- 

ing the second syUable as vulgar [A printed notice of death]. Compare natuhb. 

object (z;.): eb-jekt'b* bb-jgct'® [To declare oneself opposed to anything]. 
object (n.)i eb'jekt^; bb^jSct^ [Anything tangib le or visible]. 

2: art, Spe, fSt, fare, f^t, wh^t, all; m6, ggt, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; 1=6; g5, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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1: a 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


obduracy 

obsequious 


final; l = habit; aisle; an = owt; oil; iu = £^7^(1; chin; go; r> = film, this. 


objective: ©b-jek'tiv^; bb-jSc'tiv-. Sheridan (1780) ob'jek-tiv^ [Any goal 

or ultimate object of exertion]. 

objurgate: eb-jur'get^; 6b-jur'gat- [To rebuke severely]. — objurgatory: 

eb-jur'ge-to-n^; 6b-jfir'gu-to-ry- LConveying or implying reproof]. 

oblate (a.): eb^letb’ Sb'lat^, Standard, E,, I., & TF.; C., M., St., & TFr. eb- 

let'^ Ih Consecrated to sacred uses. 3. In geometry, flattened at the poles]. 

oblate (?t,): ebletb Standard, I., M., W., & TFr., or eb-let'b C. Str, 5b'- 

lut2 or 5b-lat'2. E. eb'lati [In the Roman CathoHe Church, one who is dedicated to 
the church]. 

oblation: eb-le'^an^; ob-la'shon-; not o-ble'slian^ [The offering of any- 

thing in worship]. 

obligatory: eb'h-ge-to-nb Standard, C., I., W., & TFr., or eb'h-ge-tur-ib 

E. & M.] 6 b'li”ga-to-iy '2 or 6b'li-ga-ter-y2. St. ob'h-ge'ter-ib Yet a fourth pronun- 
ciation, eb-lig'a-to-nh which seems well established, is noted as alternative by Stand- 
ard and is fast gaining ground. Sheridan (17S0) and Enfield (1807) indicated eb'h- 
ga-tur-ii and Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) ©b'h-get-o-ni [Con- 
stituting an obligation]. 

oblige: o-bloij'^, Standard, C., I., St., & TF., or e-bloij'b -S'. & M.] o-blig'^ or 

6-blIg'2. Wr. a-blaij'i. Formerly o-blij'i was in wide use and vras indicated by Pen- 
ning (1760), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), Elphinston (1786), Scott (1797), Jones 
(1798), and Enfield (1807). This pronunciation was standard in Scotland for years 
notwithstanding that Buchanan (1757) noted o-bloij'^ or o-blij'i, and was heard occa- 
sionally in England as lately as the close of the 19th centmy [To compel; also, to 
render indebted]. 

obliger: o-bloij'sr^; o-bllg'er^ [One who obliges]. [promise], 

obligor: eb"h-ger'^; 5b"li-g6r'2 bound by a bond to perform a 

oblique: ©b-lik'^, Standard, E., I., M., & St., or ab-lodk'^, C., TF., & TFr.; 

6b-lik'2 or ob-lik' 2 . The first was the pronunciation indicated by Buchanan (1757) , 
Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Perry (1777), Elphinston (1786), Scott (1797), Jones 
(1798), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844); the second 
was noted by Johnston (1764), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker Q791), Fulton 
& Knight (1802), Knowles (1835), Boag (1848), Craig (1849), and Ogil\ne (1850) 
[Slanting]. 

oblong: eb'leq^; bb'lSng^; not eb'leoS a provincialism [Longer than broad]. 

obloquy: eb'lo-kwi^; 6b'lo-kwy2 [Defamatory language]. 

oboe: oUeib Standard, E., I., M., St., & TF., or o'bo-e^ C. & TFr.; o'bbi^ or 

o'bo-g=. But very generally also heard o'boi [A wooden musical wind-instrxunentj. 

obol: eb'eP; 5b '5P [Gr. weight and coin], 

Obotb: olieth^ or o'bofh^; o'bbth® or o'both^ [Bible], 
obscene: ©b-sin'^; 5b-sen'2 — ^the c is silent [Offensive to morals and de- 
cency]. [lan^age, or picture]. 

obscenity: ©b-sen'i-ti^; 5b-s5n'i-ty2 — ^the c is silent [Impurity of thought, 
obscure: eb-skiur'^; 5b-scur'2 clear to the mind or vision], 
obsequies: eb'si-kwiz^; 5b'se-kwi§^ [The last office for the dead], 
obsequious: ©b-si'kwi-us^; 5b-se'kwi-us® [Overdeferential]. 


2: wplf, dft; bd?»k, b^t; full, rule, cllre, but, b<im; 6il, bdy; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare: fast; get, prey; hit, police; obej', go; not, or; full, riile; but, bum; 


Observantlne: eb-zur'vsnt-m^, Standard <k: 3/., or ob''28r-van'tinb E,; 

ob- 5 er'vant-m 2 or 6b"§er-v3,n'tin2. C. & H'- ab-zur'ven-tm^ [A Franciscan friar of 
the 15th century]. [siege]. 

obsidioaal: eb-sid'i-o-naP; 5b-sid'i-o-nal-; not eb-sid'ji-o-nsl^ [Pert, to a 
obtain: eb-ten'^; ob-tan'-; not eb-tain'^ [To bring into one’s possession], 
obtrude: ©b-trud'^; 6b-tr\id'- [To push forward], 
obtrusive: ©b-tru'siv^; 6b-trii'siv- [Tending to obtrude], 
obtuse: eb-tius'^; 5b-tus'^ — u as in “feud,” 'not as in ‘‘rule” [Dull intel- 

lectuall5’]. 

obverse (a.)z ©b-vurs'^; 6b“Vers'- [Facing one]. 

obverse (n.): ebVurs^j 6b Vers- [The side of a coin on which the face is 

struck]. [strument]. 

ocarina: 6e"a-rfna- [A small, terra=cotta, wind musical in- 

occasion: e-ke' 58 n^; 6-ea'zhon- [An important event or celebration]. 
Occident: ©k'si-dent^; Sc'gi-dent- [The coimtries lying west of Asia]. 

occipital: ek-sip'i-taP; 6c-gIp'i-taF [Pert, to the lower back part of the 
head]. 

occiput: ©k'si-pnt^; bc'^i-ptit^ [The lower back part of the head], 
occlude: o-kliud'^; o-clud^- [To absorb; also, to close, as pores], 
occlusion: ©-klu'san^; b-clu'zhon^ [The act of closing or stopping up], 
occult: ©-kult'^; b-eult'^ [Concealed; hidden; hence, mysterious]. 

ocean: 6'shan^; o'shan^ [Any one of the five great divisions of water of the 
world], bee Introductory, p. xi, 

Oceana: 6"^-anV^; oVhe-Sn'a^ [A republic in Harrington^s 17th century 

political romauce “J?he Corumonwealth of Oceana”}. 

Oceania: 5"^-an ; o^'she-^n'i-a^ [A geographical division of the earth], 
oceanic: 6"^-an'ik^; ©"she-S-n'i-e^ [Pert, to the ocean]. 

Oceanid: o-si'e-nidb* o-ge'a-nid- [In Gr. myth, a seamymph]. 
oceanography: o^^en-eg'ra-fi^; o'’'shan-5g'ra-fy2, Standard & W.) C, & 

M. o^sh-i-a-neg'ra-fii; o-si-an-eg'ra-fii [The branch of geography that treats of 
oceanic life]. 

oceanology: o^'^an-oPo-ji^; o'^shan-bFo-^^, Standa'^d & W.; C. & if. 
o'^^i-a-neFo-jp; E. o-sTran-eFu-ji^; T o-^an-eFe-jii; Wr. 6-si-en-eFe-ji^ [The science 
that treats of the ocean]. 

Oceanus: o-siV-nus^* o-ge'a-ntis^ [Gr. god of the ocean]. 

ocellated: es'e-letVd^; bg'S-lat^Sd®. Knowles (1S35) and Wright (1855) 

5'sel-let-idi [Having spots of color encircled by colored rings; as, the ocellated feathera 
of the tail of a peacock]. 

ocelot: o'si-let^; o'^e-lSt^ [A leopard-like cat of the American continent]. 

ocher, ochre; 6T;ari; o'cer^; not o'dherk See ch [A yellow to brown na- 
tive earth]. 


2; Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, whqit, all; mfi, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; I=S; gd, n6t dr, w6n. 



633 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED Observance 

1; d = final; i = habit; aisle; au — out; ©il; iu = feud; cTiin; go; i> = siuy; €hin, tills. 

Ochiel: o-kai'eP; [Apocrypha]. — Ochim: o'kim^; 6'clm- [Bible]. 

— Ochozath: ek'o-zathi; oe'o-zath- [Douai Bible]. — Ochozias: ek"o-2ai^ds‘; 5c'^- 
o-zi'as- [Douai Bible]. — Ochran: ek'ran^; oe^ran^ [Bible (R. V.>]. tSee ch. — Oci- 
delus: es^i-drius or 0k"i-di'iusi; og'l-de'lus or o€''i-de'lus‘- [Apocrypha]. — Ocina: 
o-sai'nai or es'i-na^ or ekh-naB o-ci'na^ or 6g'i-na- or oc'i-na^ [.\pocryphaJ. — Ocran: 
ek^ron^; oe'rau^ [Bible]. 

ocrea: ©k'ri-6^; 6c're-a-. E. o'kri-a^ [A legging=shaped sheath], 
octagon: ek'ta-gon^; bc'ta-gdn- [An eight-sided figure]. — octagonal: ek- 

tag'o-uaP; oe-tag'o-naP [Ha,\uug the form of an octagouj. [plane faces]. 

octahedron: ek^ta-hi'dren^; dc^ta-he'dron- [A solid bounded by eight 

octave: ek'tev^; 5e'tav-; not ek'tiv^ ?tor ©k'tav^ [An interval of seven dia- 
tomic degrees in music]. 

Octavia: ek-te'\u-a^; dc-ta'vi-a^ [A fen^ne personal name]. F. Octavie: 
ok"ta"vi'i; 6€"ta"ve'-; Octave: ek"tav'i; oe"tav'2j Q, gp Octavia: ok-ta'vi-a^; 6c- 
tiiM-a^; It. Ottavia: et-ta'vl-ai; ot-ta'vi-iiA 

Octavius: ek-teAu-us^; 6c-taAd-us“ [A masculine personal name]. F. Oc- 
tave; ©k^tav”'^; 6e"tav'2; Octavien: ek^taVyan'i ; 6c''ta"vyan'2; It, Ottavio: et- 
ta'vI-oB bt-tii'vl-o-; Ottaviano: et"ta-vi-d'noi ; 6t"ta-vi-a'no2; Sp. Octavio: ok- 
td'vi-o^; 6c-ta'vi-o2. 

octavo: ek-te'vo^ or ©k-td'vo^; dc-ta'vo^ or 5c-ta'vo- [A book the sheets of 
paper of which are folded so as to make eight leaves. 

Octoberist, Octobrist: ek-to'bsr-istb ek-to'bristA 5c-t6'ber-ist^, 6c-to'- 

brlists [.A member of a Russian political faction]. 

octogenarian: ek"to-ji-ne'n-an^; 5c"to-ge-na'ri-an- — g as in “gem/^ not 
as in “get.” See G [One who is between eighty and eighty»mne years old]. 

octogenary: ek-tojVne-ri^; Sc-tbg'e-na-ry^, Standard & TF.; C., E.^ 

M., St, & Wr. ©k-tej'e-ne-rii [An octogenarian]. injury], 

octogild: ek'to-gild^; bc'to-gtld^ [In Anglo-Saxon law, a payment of eight- 

octopus : ok'to-pus^. Standard, W.j & Wr., or ©k-to'pus^, C. & M . ; 6e Ao-ptis^ 
or 5c-t6‘'pus2. E. ©k'tu-pus^; I. ©k'to-pusB St. ©k'te-pus^ [An eight»armed cuttlefish]. 

octroi [Fr.]: ©k'Arwd^^; 5c"trwa'-, Standard & W. C. ek-trwe'^; E. ek'- 

trwQi; I. ©k-trwo'i; M. ©k-trwa'i; st, ek'trwdi; TTr. ©k-trw©^ [A tax levied at the gate 
of a city on articles of trade to be sold therein]. 

od: odb Standard & C.jOred^, E., I., M., St., W., & TFr.; od^ or bd^ [A 

^ hypothetical force]. 

Odaia: oMe-oi'a^; o'^da-i'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

odallsk, odalisque: o'da-lisk^; o'da-Iisk^ [Eastern slave]. 

O dares: o-de'riz^ o-da'res^ [Douai Bible]. 

ode: 5d^; od^ [A lyric poem for chanting or singing]. 

Oded: o'ded^; o'dSd^ [Bible]. 

odeon: o-di'en^; o-de'bn^ [In ancient Greece, a roofed theater]. 

Odia: o-dai'aS- o-diV [Douai Bible], [p.^. to the hypothetical force od], 

odic: 6'dikb Standard, C., & Wr., or ed'jkb E., L, M., & W.; o'dic^ or 


2: wplf, dft; bdok, bo^t; full, rqle, ciire, bfiit, bftrn; oil, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, tliis. 




odious 

Ohnet 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, prdy; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rOle; but, bOm; 


odious: o'di-us^; 6'di-tis^ Standard, C., E., & St.; M. & W. o'di-as^; 

IFr. odV&sb The first was indicated also by Bailey (1732), Johnston (1755), Fenning 
fl7G0), Ash (1775), Perry (1777;, Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Jameson (1S27), 
Craig (1S19), and Wright (1S55); the third by Sheridan (17b^0), Fulron & Knight 
(1302), Enfield (1S07), and Knowles (lS35j [Exciting extreme disgust]. — odium: 
o'di-nmi; o'di-um^ [A feeling of extreme disgust], 

odize: o'daiz^, Standard, C., & Wr., ored'(iiz\ E., M., & W.; o'dUz^ or 

51'lzK The first indicates American usage; the second., usage in Great Britain [To 
affect with the od hypothetical force], (176-493)]. 

Odoacer: o'^do-e'sar^; oMo-a'ger^ [German soldier in Roman army who 

Odoia: o-do'ya^; o-do'ya^ [Douai Bible], — Odollam: o-dol'am^; o-d61'- 
am^ [Apocrj^pha], — Odomarra: o^do-mar^a^; oMo-mar'a^ [Apocrj’pha], — Odomera: 
o"do-mer"ai ; 6 "ao-mgr'a 2 [Apocrypha (R, V.)]. — Odonarkes: o"do-nar'klzi or ed'"o- 
nor'kizi; 6"do-narTi:e§2 or dd^o-nar'kog^ [Apocrypha], 

odontolog:y: o^den-tel'c-ji^, Standard, C., L, & Tf., or ed*'en-teho-jii, E., 

M., & ITr.; 6"don-t51'o-gy2 or 6 d'' 6 a-t 6 Fo-^ 2 , o'don-teFe-jii [The science of the 
teeth], 

Odovia: 6^'do-vcd'a^ or ed"o-vai'ai; oMo-vi'a^ or bd'^o-vi'a^ [Douai Bible], 

— Oduia: 6"du-aEai; 6"d^-i'a2 [Douai Bible], 

Odysseus: o-dis'ius^ or o-dis'i-us^; o-dys'us^ or o-d5^s'e-tis2 [Ulysses: so 

calkd in the Odyssey], [attributed to Homer], 

Odyssey: od'i-si^' dd'y-sy^. Dyche and Pardon (1752) o-dis'i^ [Gr. epic 
<B, oe : ; e^. A digraph (in un^^ Anglicized Latin pronunciation a diphthong) 

representing (1) the Latin diphthong oe or the Greek diphthong oi, as in (esophagus, 
oesophagus (Or. oisophagos): often ■written simply (in completely Anglicized words 
preferably) as e, as in esophagus; (2) the Teutonic umlauted or modified o (oe or 5), 
as in Goethe, Gsthe; (3) [oe] the French ce, as in ceiUade. The ligature (oe) is dropping 
out of use in Latin and German, 

Fu^tk & Wagnalls New Standard Diet, p, 1711. [1916.] 

CBdipus: edh-pus^ or Udi-pus^; Sd'i-piis^ or e'di-piis^ [In Gr. mytiu the 

son of Laius, king of Thebes, who solved the riddle of the Sphinx]. 

Oeklenschlager: u'len-^a"g8ri; ti'lSn-shla'^ger^ [Dan. poet (1779-1850)]. 
€eU«:de=:boeuf [Fr.]: u'ya=da*buF^; u'ye=de=biif'2 [Bull’s-eye], 
cetls'desperdrix [Fr.]: u'ya-d9-par"dri'^; tl'ye-de-p^r'^dn'^ [In decorative 

art, a small round figure; a partridge-eye]. [harried by a boar]. 

CBneus: I'nius^; e'nus^ [In Gr. myth, the king of Calydon, whose realm was 
lEnone: i-no^m^; e-Ho'ne^ [In Gr. myth, a nymph, the wife of Paris], 
ffirsted:^ ur'sted^; llr'stSd^ [Dan. discoverer of electromagnetism (1777- 

cestrum: es'trxnn^; ^'trtim^, Standard; C. & M, Is'trum^; W. & Wr. es - 
trom^ [A violent or passionate impulse or desire], — oestrus: esTrus^; ^Triiss, Stand- 
ard', C., B., J., & M. Is'trus^; TF, & Wr. es'tres^ [Passionate desire]. 

of; ev^; 6y^ [Belonging to]. 

In mod. Eng. F Is always sounded (f), exc. in the word o/, where It Is voiced to (v) through 
absence of stress. Henry Bradley in Murray’s New English Diet. vol. iv, p. I [Oxford, '01 J. 


3: art, Spe, fit, fare, fitst, whgit, ftll; mS, g6t, prey, fSm; hit. Ice; I=d; i— g; gd, ndt, 5r, wdn. 
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1: a 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


odious 

Ohnet 


final; i == habit; aisle; all = out; oil; iu — ft’ud; chin; go; o = siu.v; thin, this. 


off: ef^; oP- M., SLj & TFr. The first was indicated by Nares 

(17s4), Jones (179S), Webster Q82S), and Knowles {183.5); the second, by Buchanan 
(1757), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Enfield (1S07), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) [Farther or more distant; away]. 

offal: ©f'aP; not ef'eP [Parts of a butchered animal unfit for food], 

Offenbach: ©f'en-buH^; Sf'Sn-ban^ [Ger.=Fr. composer (1S19~S0)]. 
official: e-fisli'si^; 5-fish'al- [One holding public office or position], 
officiate: o-fish'i-et^; 5~flsh'i-at- [To transact the business of a public 

oliice or position]. 

officinal: o-fis'i-naP; b-fig'i-naP, Standard, I., M., & St.) C. & W. o-fish- 

nsb; E. & TFr. of'i-soi'naU — the pronunciation indicated also by Jones ( 1798), Fulton 
& Knight (1302), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) [Prepared and on 
hand: said of stock medicines as distinguished from those prepared by prescription]. 

officious: e-fi^'usb* b-ftsh'hs^ [Given to intermeddling with that which 

is none of one’s concern]. 

oft: eftb* bft-, M., Si., W., & Wr.; Standard, C., & E. eftb By Bu- 
chanan (1757), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1SC2), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855), efth but by Sheridan (1780h 
Nares (1784), Jones (1798), and Knowles (1835) eft^ [Often: used chiefly in poetry], 

often: ef'n^; 6f'n-, I., M., St., W., & TFr.; Standard, C., & E. ef'n^. By 

Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Enfield U507), 
Jameson (1S27), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) ef'nM by Nares (17S4), Jones 
(1798), and Knowles (1835) ePni. 

The professor who, in his address on the correct pronunciation of English, said he pre- 
ferred ofn to of-ten' Is on the winning side. No “pronouncing dictionary” with a reputa- 
tion to lose ever sounds the t in the middle of such words as Christmas, mistletoe, ostler, 
often, or chestnut. 

The Daily Chronicle, London, quoted by The Evening Post, New York, May 8, 1915. 

Og; egS' [Bible]. 

ogee: o-ge'^ [A molding having a long S^like curve], 

Ogeechee: o-gUdhi^; o-ge'che- [A river in Ga.]. 

Oggione: od-jo'ne^; 6d-go'ne- [It. painter (1470?-1549)]. 


ogham: eg'em^; 6g'am^ [A rune-like character of the alphabet used by 

the Irish and Celts before the 9th cent.]. 


Ogive: o^joiv^ or o-joiv'^; o'giv^ or o-glv'^; not 6'jiv^ [A pointed arch], 
ogle: o'gP; o'g]2. Buchanan (1757) egl^ — a pronunciation still heard 

very irequentiy [To look at coquettishly or familiarly]. 


Ogyges: o-jai'jis^; o-gy'ges^ [A mythical Attic king], 

Ogyglau: o-jij'i-anb* o-gjg'i-an^ [Pert, to Ogyges]. 

Chad: offiad^; o'hM^ [Bible]. — Ohel: 6'heP; o'hSP [Bible], 

Ohm: om^* om^ [Ger. physicist (1787-1854) whose name is given to the 

unit of electrical resistance], 

Ohnet: o'^ne'^; o'^ng'^ [Fr. author and playwright (1848-1918)]. 


2: wolf, dft; bd6k, boOt; full, r||le» eftre, but, bflirn; oil, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 



oil: 
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1: artistic, art; fat, f^re; fast; get, prey; Mt, police; obey, g6; not, dr; full, rule; but, burn; 

Ohohlah: o-ho'la^; o-ho'la^ [Bible]. — Oholai: o-holaiS* o-hS'Ii^ [Douai 
Bible], — Oholi: o-bo'lai^; o-h>':>'li2 [Douai Bible!. — Oholiab; o-ho'h-aDi; o-ho'li-S,b2 
[Bible].— O&olibali: o-heri-bdi; o-hdri-ba^ [Bible].— Oholibamah: o-helVbe'mdi; 
o-hbl i-ba'’ma2 [Bible]. 

eiP; bil-^[A neutral liquid of vegetable, animal, or mineral origin]. 

Kenrick (1773) noted that oil and toil were frequently pronounced like ide and tile^ 
a \Tiigarism condenmed by Walker and also by Savage as late as 1833. See boil; 
JOIN. [Ajax the Less] 

Oileus: o'l-bus'i or o-il'i-us^; o'^i-lus's or o-il'e-tis^ [In Gr. myth, father of 
Oise: wuz^; was^; not ‘^’almost waiz^”, as credited by Phyfe to Gazetteer [Fr. 

department and river]. 

okapi: o-kd'pi^; o-ka'pi-; not o-kap'i^ [A giraffedike quadruped with deer= 

like form and short neck], 

Okbotsk: o-ketsk'^; o-k5tsk'2 [Sea off Siberia]. capital] 

Oklahoma: 6*'ki8-ho'ma^; o''lda-h6'ma- [State of the United States and 

okra: o'krab Standard, St., TF., & TFr., or ok'rab C., E., /., & M.; o'kra^ or 
dk'ra^ [A West^Ind. herb cultivated for its pods]. 

Olamus: eFa-mus^; bl'a-mtis^ [Apocrypha]. 

oleander: o'li-an'dar^; o'^le-iln'der^ [An evergreen shrub with pink or 

white flowers but poisonous leaves and wood]. 

olecranon: o''Ii-kre'nen^; o'de-era'nSn^, Standard, M., k W.', E., & 

St. 6-lek''re-nen^; Wr, el-i-kre'nani [A part that helps in forming the elbowdointj. 

oleflaat; 6'li-fai‘'ant‘; one-fi'ant^, Standard, C., M., & TF.; E., I., & St. 

0 -lI'fi-anti; TFr. o-lof'i-anti, which was indicated also by Brande (1842), Boag (1848), 
Craig (1849), and Clarke (1855) [Producing or yielding oil]. 

oleic: o-li'ik^; o-le'ic^j Standard, E., M., & TF.; C., St., & TFr. o'h-ik^ 

[Pert, to or derived from oil]. 

oleomargarin: o''hH>mdr'ga-rini; o'^le-o-mar'ga-rln^, Standard, C., E., L, 
St, & Wr,; M. & TF. o"h-o-mdr'ga-rlnh Not 5''ii-o-mdr'j e-rln^ [Artificial butter], 
olfactory; ©l-fak'to-n^; 61-f3,c'to-ry2 [Pert, to the sense of smell], 
olibanum: o-lib'a-numi; o-lib'a-nttm-; not ©Fi-be'num^ [A gum==resin]. 
oligarchy; ©Fi-gdr'^ki^ ; 5Fi-gar"-ey2 [Government by the few], 
oligo-: ©Fi-go-^; SFi-go-^ [From the Gr. oXtyos (oZti^os), few, small]. 

Olinda: o-hn'da^; o-lln'da^; not o-lin'da [A personal and place=name of 
South Am.-Dutch origin]. 

olio: 6'h-6^; o'ii-o^. By Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 

(1807), and Knowles (1835) o'lyo^ [A miscellaneous collection; medley]. 

olivenlte: ©Fi-ven-oit^; hl'i-vSn-it®, Standard, C., & E. & TFr. ©Fi-van- 
oiti; M. & TF. o-livVnait^; St ©l-iv'en-oiti [An adamantine mineral commonly green]. 

Oliver: ©I'l-var^; Sl'i-ver^ [A masculine personal name]. D. G. Sw. Oli- 
vier; o^i-virii; o'^-ver"®; F. Olivier: o'^ll'^vye'i; 6''irvy§'2; It. Ollvlero: oqi-vi-e'- 
ro^; o'^Ii-vi-g'ro®; Pg. OUvetro: o'H-vS'ro^; o^li-vg'ro®; Sp. OUverio: ©'Ti-vS^rl-oi* 
6^1I-vs'ri-o2. ’ 

Olivet: ©Fi-vet^; SFi-vgt^ [Bible]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; mg, get, pr§y, fgm; hit, Ice; i=e; I-g; g6, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Ohohlali 

ondatra 


1:9 = final; l = habit; aisle; all = out; eil; iQ = ft’ucl; rtiin; go; Q = sinu; fltin, this. 


Olivia: o-liv'i-a^; o-iiv'i-a- [A feminine personal name-]. D. G. It.o-iiSn-a^; 
o-li\a-a2; F. OUvie: 6"li"vi'i; 6"li^'ve^2; Sw. Olivia: o-li^-x-aM o-li'\i-a2. 

olla podrida [Sp.]: ei'a po-dri'da^; 5Fa po-dr'i'da^ [A dish of meat and vege- 

tables stewed together; hence, any mixture]. 

Ollivier: o"li^^e'2 [pj., statesman (1825-1913)]. i^me]. 

Olmsted: om^sted^ or um'sted^; 5m'st6d- or om'stGd- [Eng. and Am. fam-‘ 
Olympas: o-lim'pes^; o-iym'pas- [Bible], 

Olympia: o-lim'pi-e^; o-lym'pi-a^ [A feminine personal name]. F. 
Olympe: o'^Ianp'^; 6 "lanp' 2 ; G. Olympic: o-lini''pi-ei; o-lyrn'pi-g2; It. Olimpia: 
o-lim'pi-ai; o-llm'pi-a^. 

Olympiad: o-lim'pi-ad^; o-lym'pi-M^ [In Gr. antiquities, the interval of 

four years between two successive celebrations of the Olympic games. The word is 
sometimes erroneously used for a series of the games]. 

Olympias: o-lim'pi-as^; o-lym'pi-as^ [Douai Bible]. — Oiympius: o-Iim'- 
pi-os^; o-iym'pi-us2 [Apociy’pha]. — Omaerus: em^s-Vrus^; 6m''’a-e'rtis2 [Apocrypha]. 

Omaha: o'me-he^; o'ma-ha- [1. Amerind tribe of Siouan stock. 3. Chief 

commercial city of Neb.]. 

Omar: 5'mar^; o'mar^ [Mohammedan calif (582-644)]. [1123)]. 

Omar Khayyam: 5'mar kcd-yam'^; 6'mar ky-yam'^ [Per. poet (1025?- 

omher: em'bar^; bm'ber^. By Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones 
fl79S), Jameson (1S27), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) omnDori; Enfield (1807) 
em^or^ [A game played with cards]. 

ombr4 [Fr.]: em"bre'^; 6m"bre'- [A shaded silk print goods]. 

omega: o-mi'gsS Standard, C., W., & Wr., or o-meg'a^, E. & L; o-me'ga® 
• or o-m&g'a-. M. & SL o^nu-gai. Kmowles (1835), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) 
emVga^ [The last letter in the Greek alphabet (12, oj): equivalent to English long o; 
hence, figuratively, the end]. 

omelet: om'i-let^ or ern'letS* dm'e-lSt^ or The first indicates 

American and Scottish usage; the second, English usage [A dish of eggs and some- 
times flour and milk, stirred or beaten together, seasoned and fried]. 

omlkron: om'i-kren^ or o-moi'kran^; dm'i-krSn^ or o-mi'kron® [The 15th 

letter in the Gr. alphabet]. 

Ommiad: e-moi'ad^; b-mFM^ [One of a dynasty of Mohammedan califs 

(661-1031)]. — Oramiades (pi.): e-mcd's-dizi; o-ml'a-deg®. 

omniscience: ©m-ni^'ens^; dm-nlsh'Snc^, Standard", C., M,, & W, ©m- 
niih'ansi; E. om-ni^'i-ens^; J. & St. ©m-nr^i-ensi; Wr. om-ni^'i-ans^, indicated 
also by Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827h and Smart (1840). The first 
pronunciation noted above was recorded by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Fulton & 
Knight (1802), Knowles (1835), Reid (1840), and Wright (1855) [Infiinite knowledge]. 

Omphale: emTa-li^; 6m'fa-le* [In Gr. myth, a Lydian queen], 

Omrai: em'roi^; 5m'ri2 [Douai Bible]. — Omri: em'roi^; Sm'n* [Bible]. 

On: en^; 6n^ [Bible].— Onam: 6'nami; o'nS-m^ [Bible]. — Onan: S'nan^; 

o'nan® [Bible]. 

once: wuns^; won^® [One time only]. 

ondatra: en-datTs^; Sn-dS^tTa®. E. en'da-tra^ [The Am. muskrat]. 


2: wolf, dji; bd&k, bddt; full, rple, cftre, blit, bhm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, ttiis. 

22 ’ # 
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one 

oppugn 

1; artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr^y; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, riile; but, bOrn; 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


one: wun^; won-. 

OE. dn became in regular course in south, and midi. dial. 6n, exemplified before 1200. 
By 15th c., 6n, oon, in s. w. and west, had developed through 6n, uon, non, won, wun an in- 
itial w which only occasionally appears in the spelling, but is now the standard pronun- 
ciation. Tile first orthoepist to refer to it was app. Jones 1701; earlier grammarians, down 
to Cooper 1685, give to one the sound that it has in alone, atone, and only; Dyche in 1710 
has (on) heside (wen). 

Sir James A. H. Murray New English Diet. vol. vii, p. 119 [Oxford, ’091. 

Oneida: o-nai'do^; o-ni'da^ [A county in Idaho, New York, or Wisconsin]. 

oneiroscopy: o^'noi-res'ko-pi^; o"m-r6s'-eo-py-, Standard & TF.; C. o-noi'- 
ro-sko"pi^; E. en-oi-res'ko-pi^; I., M., & IFr. o-noi-res'ko-pi^ [The interpretation of 
dreams]. 

onerous: en'er-us^; 5n'er-tis^ [Of the nature of a burden]. 

Onesimus: o-nes'i-mus^; o-nSsh-mus^ [Bible]. — Onesiphorus: enY-sif'- 

o-rus^; 6n"e-sif'o-rus2 [Bible]. — Oniares: 6"m-e'rizM o"ni-a''re§2 [Apocrypha]. — 
Onias: o-noi'esi; o-ni'as^ [Apocrypha], 

onion: nm'yen^; on'yon^ [The edible bulb of a herb of the lily family]. 

We learn from a treatise of the lexicographer Bailey, published in 1726, that a then com- 
mon and an apparently fully authorized pronunciation of onion was innian. This has 
lasted down to the present day. [It is no longer accepted as standard. F. H. V.] 

Thos. R. Lounsbury The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. U, p. 85 [h. ’04]. 

Ono: o'no^; o'no^ [Apocrypha]. 

onomatope: o-nem'e-top^; o-n6m'a-top^ Standard, M., W., & TFr.,* C. 

en'o-ma-top^; E. & I. en'em-s-top^- [A word formed in imitation of the sound of the 
thing signified], 

onomatopoeta: en'^o-mat'^o-pi'ya^, Standard, C,, & W., or o-nem*'8-to-pi'- 
yab M. & 5i.; 5n'^o-m2,t'’o-pe'ya2 or o-n6in'^a-to-p€'ya®. E. en-em-e-tu-pll-ai; I. en"- 
©-m6-to-pi''e^; Wr. en-o-mat-o-pi'ya^ [In language, the principle by which words are 
formed in imitation of natural sounds]. 

Onondaga: en"en-de'ga^; 5n"6ii-da'ga2; not -dd'gab nor -de'ga^ [1- Am- 

erind tribe. 3. Lake and county in N. Y.]. 

Onus: o'nusS* o'ntis^ [Apocrypha]. 

onyx: enhksb* bn'yks®. E. & TFr. o'mks^ [A variety of quartz], 
oo. For the pronunciation of this digraph, see 0 (S) to (11). 

OoUab: o-o'h-ab^; o-o'li-ab^ [Douai Bible]. — Ooliba: o-eFi-ba^,* o-51'i- 

ba2 [Douai Bible]. — Oollbama: o-©ri-be'raei or o'^o-lib'e-me^; o-^SFi-ba'ma* or 6"o- 
lib'a-ma2 [Douai Bible]. 

oolite: o'o-loitb* o'o-lit®; not udoit^ [A granular variety of limestone], 
oolong: u'le^^; do'lbng®; not u'Ioqi [A variety of Chinese tea]. [1639-1713)]. 
Oost (van): van ost^* v^n ost^ [Two Flem. painters (1) 1600-71; (2) 

opal: o'paB; o'paP. This is the pronunciation indicated by the leading 
modern dictionaries, but there is another pronunciation, common to gem-dealers, 
5'paT, in which the a is pronounced as a in “at” and which is to be preferred. [A 
mineral valued as an iridescent gem-stone]. 

opaline: o'pal-in^; o'pal-In^ — pronounce the three syllables, not 6'pl-m^ 

[Displaying iridescence]. 

Opaque: o-pek'^; o-pak'® [Impervious to light]. 


3: Srt, Spe, fSt, fare, f&st. wh^t, all; mS, gfit, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; S=§; I=e; g6, ndt, 5r, wdn. 
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opening: o'pn-iq^; o'pn-ing-; not op'niq^. See Introductory, p. xix [A 

hole, passage, gap, or space easy of access], 

Ophel: o'feP; o'fSl- [Bible]. 

Ophelia: or o-fil'ya^; o-fe'li-a- or o-fel'ya- [A feminine personal 

name], F. Ophelie: o"fe"lTi; o"fe"le'2. 

Ophera: efWa^; Sf'e-ra^ [Douai Bible]. — Ophir: o'fer^; o'fir^ [Bible], 
ophicleide: ©f'l-klaid^; df'i-elid^ [A brass musiral winddnstrument], 
ophite: o'foitS* o'fit^, Standard^ SL, & Wr.] C., E., ilf., & W, ©f'ciit^ 

[Pert, to a serpent]. 

Ophni: ©f'noi^; df'ni- [Bible]. — Ophrah: ©fTd^; bf'ra- [Bible], 
ophthalm-^ ophthalmo-: ©f'fhal-m-i; ©f-fhabmo-^; 6fTliS,l-m-^; 6f- 

thi41'mo-2 [From the Gr. 64>da\fios (ophthalmos) , eye: a combining form used in scien- 
tific terminology]. See the following words. — ophthalmia: ef-fhal'mi-ai; 6f-thS,l''- 
mi-a2 [Inflammation of the eye]. — ophthalmic: ef-£haPmik^; Sf-thSPmie^. XFr, 
ep-thal'mik^, and also by Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Perry (iS05), Jameson 
(1827), and Smart (1840) [Pert, to ophthalmia]. — ophthalmoscopy: eP£hal-m©s'- 
ko-pi^; 6f''thal-m6s'co-py2. C. ef-thal'mo-sko"pd; St. ef'fhal-mes'ke-pii [The scien- 
tific examination of the interior of the eye]. — ophthalmy: ©f-fhal'mi^; 6f-th^l'my2. 
Same as ophthalmia. 

opiate: o'pi-itb’ o'pi-at^ [A medicine containing opium]. 

Opie; o'pi^; o'pi- [Eng. painter (1761-1807)]. 

opinahle: o-pain's-bB; o-pin'a-bP. Pronounced ep'in-e-bB when spelt 
oppgnahlp as in the “Paston Letters,” of the year 1456 [Capable of having an opinion 
formed about]. 

opine: o-poin'^; o-pin'- [To hold as an opinion]. 

opinion: o-pin'yan^; o-pln'yon^ [A judgment held with confidence based 

on conclusions rather th^ positive knowledge], 

opodeldoc: ©p"o-del'd©k^; 6p"o-dSl'd5c^ [Liniment]. 

Oporto: o-por'to^; o-por'to^^ — ^pronounce the o of the ultima as a in 

“obey,” not as oo in “book” [Pg. seaport]. [antagonist] 

opponent: ©-po'nent^; b-po'nSnt^. Illiterately ©p'o-nent^ [One who is an 

opportune: ©p"ar-tiun^^or©p'ar-tiun^; 6p'^or-tun^2o^5p^or-tun2; not ©p^ar- 
dhiun^. Avoid “dhevring” the last syllable of this word and its relatives [Occurring 
at the right moment]. — opportunism: ep"ar-tiu'ni 2 mi; 6p'^or-tu'ni§m2; not ep'^ar- 
dhiu'nizmi [The principles of opportunists]. — opportunist: op''©r-tiu'nisti ; 6p‘^or-tu'- 
nist2; not ©p'^ar-cflhiu'nisti [One who avail.** himself of opportunity]. — opportunity: 
©p‘^ar-tiu'ni-tii; hp^or-tu''ni-ty2; not ep''ar-dhiu'm-tii [A favorable or advantageous 
chance or opening]. 

oppose: e-p6z'^; 5-po§'^ [To exert influence against; resist]. 

opprobrious: ©-pro'bri-us^; S-pro'bri-tis^ [Characterized by scornful re- 
proach; as, an opprobrious remark]. — opprobrium: ©-pr6T)n-xnni; 6-pr6T)ri-iim2 
[Contemptuous reproach], 

oppugn: ©-piun'L 5-pun'^. By Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Bar- 
clay (1774), and Ferry (1777) the u was indicated short, as in “pun,” and the g silent 
[To conflict with]. — oppugnant: e-pug'nanti; d-phg-'nant® — note that the g is 
sounded [Aggressively disputatious]. — oppugner: e-piun'eri; 6-pun' er®. Buchanan 
(1766) e-pun'giri; Perry (1777) e-pun'ari-; Sheridan (1780) ©-pug'neri [An opposer 
or assailant]. 


8: wplf, dft; bdbk, bODt; full, rple, cUre, bdt, bftm; 611, bdy; go, g;em; igik; thin, this- 
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optative: ep'to-tivi or ep-te'tiv^; Sp'ta-tlv^ or 5p-tii'tiv2 — the latter was 
indicated by Bailey (1732), Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), and Perry (1777), but 
the former was noted by Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), Entick 
(1764), Ash (1775), Sheridan (17S0), and Walker (1791) {Expressing choice]. 

orage [Fr.]: o-rds'^; o-razh'^ Standard^ C., & M.; E. er'ij^; W. [An 

organ»>stop used in forming a sound to resemble a storm]. 

oral: o'reF; o'raP [Uttered through the mouth]. 

orange: or'enj^; Sr'Sng^; 7 iot er'mji nor er'inj^, vulgarisms of the masses 

which careful speakers should aim to check [A citrus fruit]. 

orangeat: er^en-sat'^ or (Fr.) o^rah'^Sd'^; 6r"an-zhiit'“ or (Fr.) d'^ran^zha'^. 

E., I., & St. or'an-^ati [Candied orauge*peell. 

orangery: er'inj-n^; 5r'ang-ry% Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), and 

Fulton & Knight (isOdJ indicated o-rdn's&r-Ii [An orange^grove or greenhouse]. 

orangtfutan; o-rai3'=u-tan"^; o-rang'-u-tiin''^, Standard, C., E., L, <& TF.; 

J/. o-raQ^su-taq'^; St. & Wr. o-rar)"»u-ta33 [A red-haired arboreal ape]- 
orchestra: er'kes-tra^; or'eSs-tra-. Nares (17S4), Walker (1791), Jame- 
son (1S27), and Smart (lt>40) indicated the stress on the second syllable er-kes'trai. 
Its earlier but now obsolete form, orchestre, w’as stressed on the first syllable by John- 
son (1755), Buchanan (1757), Entick (1704), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Sheridan 
(17S0), Nares (1784), and Scott (1797), and on the second by Bailey (1732), Johnston 
(1764), and Perry (1777) [A band of musicians who perform on a collection of instru- 
ments]. — orchestral: er'kes-traP; or'cCs-traR In England er-kes'traP [Pert, to an 
orchestra]. 

orchid: er'kidS* 6r'kld2 [A flowering plant]. 

ordeal: er'di-al^; 6r'de-aP. Sheridan (1780) and Enfield (1807) ©r^dyaU 

[Any severe trial]. [official order or decree]. 

ordinance: ©r'di-nans^; dr^di-nang^. Distinguish from ordnance [An 
ordinarily: ©r^'di-ne-ri-h^ ; 6r'di-na-ri-ly2. In England the antepenult is 

obscured iCommonly]. 

ordinary: ©r'di-ne-rF; 6r'di-na-ry^. In England the a is obscured [Ac- 
cording to an ,i..ablisbed order or custom]. [of ah 

ordnance: erd'nans^; 6rd'nan92. Distinguish from ordinance [Cannon 
ordure: er'diur^; or'clur® [Dung]. 

ore: ©r^; dr^; not or^, a dictionary pronunciation based on provincial ut- 
terauce. See O. [A mineral from which a metal may be extracted]. 

Oreb: 6'reb^; 5'r6b^ [Apocrypha]. — Oren: o^ren^* o'rSn^ [Bible]. 

Orestes: o-res'tlz^; o-rSs'teg^ [In Gr. myth, the son of Agamemnon]. 
Orfeo: 6r-fe'o^; or-fe'o- [Orpheus]. 

organization: ©r'^gen-i-ze'^an^; or'^gan-i-za'shon^. In England ©r'^gan- 

cd-ze'sheni [The act of systematizing]. [an imitation of it]. 

orgeat: ©r^ 5 at^ or {Fr.) ©r^sa'^; 6r'zh2.t2 or {Fr.) 6r'^zha'2 [Barley sirup or 
Orgetorix: ©r-jet'o-riks^; 6r-gSt'o-rIks2 [Helvetian chief ( -62 B. C.)]. 
orgies: ©r'jiz^; 6Fgi§® [Wild revelry]. — orgy {sing.)z ©r'ji^; dr'gy^. 

orguinette: ©r''gi-net'^; dr"gi-nSt^2- ©r^gwi-net'^ [A reed musical in- 
strument]. 

Z' Hrt, ape, fat, fare, f&st, wh?,t, fill; m€, get, pr^y, fSra; hit, ice; I=e; I=§; gd, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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oriel: o'ri-eL; o'ri-SP [An overhanging window]. 

orientate: oYi-en'teth Standard^ C., 3/., & Wr., or 6'n-en-tet^ E,, <fe 

ir. ; 6"ri-^n'tat“ or o^ri-^n-tat"; &L o'n~en'teti [To place so as to face eastward]. 

oriflamme: er'i-flam^; Sr'i-flhm^ — final me silent [Fr. ensign]. 

Origen: er'i-jen^; fir'i-gSn^ [Father of the Church (182?-251?j]. 

Orinoco: oYi-no'ko^; oYi-no'eo-; Jiot erVno'ko^ [Venezuelan river], 
oriole: o'ri-uT; o'ri-oF; not er'i-6F [A bird with bright yellow to orange 

and black plumage]. 

Orion: o-roi'an^; o-rFon- [In Gr. myth, a famous hunter]. 

orison: er'i-zan^ or er'i-san^; orfi-gon^ or dr'i-son^. Formerly variously 

accented. Shakespeare accented both the first and second syllables. 

Alas, your too mucti love and care of me 

Are heavy ori'sons ’gainst this poor WTeteh. Henry V act ii, sc. 20. 

May, stay; let’s hear the or'isons he makes. Henry VI Part III, act i, sc. 4. 

Orizaba: o"rI-zd'ba^; oYi-za'ba^ [Volcano in Vera Cruz state, Mex.]. 
Orlando: er-lan'do^; ordan'do^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Orleans, Orleans: ©rT-anz^ or {Fr.) orTe"da'^; 6r'le>ans- or (Fr.) or'fie*^- 
an"- [Historic Fr. city]. 

ormolu: er'mo-lu^; br^mo-lu^ [An alloy of copper, zinc, and tin]. 
Ormuzd: er^muzd^ ; or'mtizd^ [The good principle in the religious dualism 

of Zoroastrianism]. 

ornament: ©r'na-menth Standard, E.j& Tf^r., or ©r^na-ment'^, M.; or'na- 

mgnts or dr''''na“mSnt' 2 ; C. & W. or'ns-mant^; I. ©r'na-menth’ St. er-na-ment'i [Adorn; 
adornment]. 

Oman: ©r'nan^; or^nan^ [Bible]. 

ornate: ©r-net'^ or ©Fnet^; 6r-nat'^ or or'nat^. M., S., & IF. er-net^^j TFr. 
er'nit^' [Ornamented to a marked degree]. 

ornithichnite: ©r"m-fhik'naiti; or'^ni-thie'nit^. J.©r-nifh'ik-nait^; ;8^.©r'- 
lu-thik'noiti [A fossil footprint of a bird or supposed bird]. 

ornithomancy : ©r'ni-£ho-man''si^, Standard, C., & TV., or ©r-nai'fho-man*'- 

sih M.; dr''ni-tho-mhn'^Cy2 or dr-ni'tho-m&n"'Qy2; JS?, er-nith'o-man-si^; J. & St. qt- 
nith'o-man-sii; Wr. ©r-nith'o-man-sii [Divination by the flight or the song of birds]. 

ornlthosaur: ©r'm-fho-serh Standard, C., & TF., or ©r-nitla'o-ser^, J. & Af.; 

6r^ni-tho-sar2 or Sr-nith^o-sar^. E. ©r-ni£h'o-seri [An extinct biid«like reptile]. 

ornithoscopy: ©r"m-fh©s'ko-pi^; 6r"ni-th6s'co-py2. C. ©r'm-fho-sko-pi^ 
[Divination by observing the actions of birds]. 

oroide: o'ro-cud^,* o'ro-id^. E. & I. oYeid^; M. & W. oTo-id* [An alloy of 

copper, zinc, tin, etc., having a golden brilliancy], 

Oronaim: ©r"o-nefim^: br^o-na'im^ [Douai Bible]. — Orpah: ©r'pQA* 6F- 
pa^ [Bible]. 

Orosius: o-ro'si-us^; o-rd'si-tis^; not [Sp. ecclesiastic (390-430)], 

orotund: oTo-tund"^; o'ro-tiind"^ E. or'o-timd^; St. er-o-tund'^; TFr. 

o-re-tund'i [Having a full, clear, rounded resonant quality: said of a voice]. 

8: wpF, dft; bdbk, bfiot; rule, clire, but, b&m; dil, boy; to, tem; ink; thin, this. 
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Orphean: ©r-fi'an^; ^r-fe'an^. C. er'fi-an^ noted also hy Ash (1775), 

Webster (1828), and Craig (1849); B. er-fi'oni [Relating to Orpheus], 

Orpheus : er'fitis or er'fi-us^ ; or'fus or or'fe-tis^ [Gr. demigod, son of Apollo 

and Calliope], 

orphray, orphrey: er'fre^ or er^fn^; 6r'fra2 or or'fry^ [Gold embroidery], 

orrery: er'i-n^; br'e-ry^; not ©r'er-i^ [An apparatus used to show the posi- 
tions of the members of the solar system], 

orthoclase: er'tho-kles^; dr'tho-elas^. C. ©r'fho-klez^; E. erfh'o-klez^; 

I. & St er'fho-klezi [Feldspar], 

orthodromy: er'tho-dr6"mi^; 6r'tho-dr6"my-, Standard &C.;E. er-fhed'- 

ro-mii; I. er'tho-dre-mii; & gt. er-fhed'ro-md ; TF, er-fhed^ro-mii ; TFr. er-thed'- 
re-mi^ [The act of sailing on a great circle], 

orthoepist: ©r'tho-ep*'ist^ or ©r-thoh-pist^; or'tho-Sp^ist^ or br-thO'e-pIst^. 
[One versed in matters of pronTmciation], 

orthoepy: er'tho-ep"i^ 6r'thO“gpy, Standard & I.; C. & E. ©r'tho-e-pi^; 

M. er'fho-I-pi^; TF. & TFr. er'tho-i-pih which -was the pronunciation indicated also by 
Elphinston (1764), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Perry (1805), Rees 
(1826), Jameson (1827), and Webster (1828). St er-tho'e-pih which is noted as al- 
ternative also by I., M., & TF. and was preferred by Fulton & Knight (1802) , Knowles 
(1835), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) [The science of correct pronunciation], 

orthognathus: er-fheg^na-thus^; 6r-th6|'na-thtis2, Standard^ & St.] 
C., E., & M. er-£h 0 g''ne-thusi; W. er-theg'ne-fhas^; TFr. er-fhag-ne'fhesi [Having 
only slight projection of the jaws], 

orthopaedic, orthopedic: er^fho-pi'dik^; dr'^tho-pe'dic^. Wr. ©r-fho- 
ped'^iki [Relating to the correcting of deformities of the body], 

orthophony: ©r-fhef'o-m^; 6r-th5fo-ny2. C. er'fho-fo-m^; Wr. er-fhef'a- 

[The act of speaking correctly], 

Orthosla: ©r'^tho-scd'a^; or'^thosi'a® [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

oryx: o'nksb Standard^ St, & PT., or ©r'lksb e., £J., M., & Wr.] o'ryks^ or 

5r'yks2 [An Afr. antelope], 

Osage: o-sej' or o'sej^j o-sag' or o'sag^ [An Amerind tribe of Siouan stock.] 
Osaias: o-ze'yas^ or o-se'yas^; o-§a'yas^ or o-sa'yas^ [Apocrypha], 
Osawatomie: ©s'^a-wot'o-mib* 5s'^a-wat'o-mi2 [City in Kan.]. 

Oscar: ©s'kar^; Ss'car^ [A masculine personal name], 

Osceola: es^i-o'la^; Qs'^e-o'la^ [Amerind chief (1804-1838)]. 

oscillatory: es'i-la-to-n^: bs'i-la-to-ry®. Johnson (1755), Buchanan 
(1757), Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), and Walker (1791) 
plac^ the stress on the second syllable, es-sil'le-to-n^ [Swinging back and forth, as a 
pendulum], 

Osea: o-zi's^ or o-sl'a^ ; o-ge'a^ or o-se'a® [Apocrypha], — Oseas : o-zi'as^ or 
o-sl'asi; o-§e'as2 or o-se'as® [Apocrypha], — Osee: 6'zP; o'gS® [Apocrypha. Same as 
Oseas], 

O’Shaughnessy: o-^e'na-si^ or o-^©H'n©-si^j o-sha'ne-sy^ or o-shaH'ne- 
sy* [Ir. family name], 

Oshea: o-^'a^ or o'^-a^; o-she'a^ or o'she-a® [Bible], 

2; art, Spe, fftt, fare, fist, wh^t, all; me, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice’.i=e; I=g; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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O’Shea: o-shl'^ or o-sEe'^; o-slie'® or osha'- [Ir. family name], 
osier: o'sar^ o'zher- [A species of willow used in wickerwork]. 

Osiris: o-scd'ris^; o-sl'ris^ [Egj^pt. god of light, health, etc.]. 

Osmanli: es-man'h^; os-m3.n'li“, Standard^ C., M., &: TF.; FJ. ez'man-h^; 

I. & Wr. es'man-hi [A member of the dominant race in Turkey] 

osmate: ©s'met^ ; Ss'mat^. M. & W. indicate ez'met^ [A salt of osmic acid]. 
— osmic: es'mik^^; 6s'mie2. E., St., & Wr. ez'mik^ [Pert, to osmium] — osmious: 
es^'mi-osi; os'mi-iiss. E. & St. ez'rm-us^; T/, es'mi-as^ [Containing osmium], — os- 
mium: es'mi-um^; Ss'mi-iim^; E. & St. oz'mi-um^ [A blue«white metallic element]. 

Osmond, Osmund: os'mand^, es'mund^; os'mond^, Ss^mtind^ [A mascu- 
line personal name]. Fr. Osmont: os'^'men'i; 6 s"mbh^ 2 , 

osmose: es'mos^; 5s'mos2. E., St.j <fe TFr. ez'mos^ [The mixing, or tern 

dency to mix, of two liquids]. See E>rDOSMOSE; exosmose. 

osmosis: 6s-mo'sisU‘ 6s-mo'sis^. E, ez-mo'sis^; St. ©z-mo'zis^ [Osmose]. 
Osnapper: ©s'nap-er^; Ss'n^p-er^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

osseous: ©s'l-us^; 6s'e-us“. I. ©s'i-us^; M. ©sh-ash Perry (1805), Jameson 

(1827), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) ©sVi-us^ [Pert, to or of the nature of bone]. 
Ossian: o^'an^; Ssh'an^; not ©s'l-an^ [Gaelic hero of the 3d century], 
Ossianic: e^Van'ik^ Standard, M.,& W., or ©s'h-anhkh C. & I.; 6shT- 

^u'ie2 or 6s"i-an'ie2. E. es'i-an'iki [Pert, to Ossian]. 

Ossiulng: es'i-nii3^; hs'i-ning^; not es-sin'iq^ [Town in N. Y. State], 
ossuary: es'yu-e-rP; 6s'y\i-a-ry^. L <& St. es'yu-a-rP; Wr. e^'u-a-rP [A 

place for holding the bones of the dead]. 

osteitis, ostitis: es'Ti-oi'tis^ or -i'tis^, Ss^te-Utis^ or -i'tis-; ©s-toi'tis^ or 
-ti'tisb 6s-ti'tis2 or -ti'tis^ [Inflammation of bone]. 

osteoclasis: ©s"ti-o-kleEis^; 5s"te-o-ela'sis^. (7., M., & W. ©s-ti-©k'la-sis^ 

[Bone*breaking to correct a deformity or a bad setting]. 

ostler: ©s'lar^; Ss'ler^ — ^the t is silent. Compare listen [A stableman]. 

See HOSTLER. 

Ostmen {n. pl.)z ost'men^, Standard, C., M., & TF., or ©st'menh E., L, & 

St.; ost'mln^ or Sst'mSn®. Wr. est'mani [Early Danish settlers in Ireland]. 

Ostracoda: ©s'Tra-ko'daU hs^tra-co'da^. E. ©s-trak'o-da^; I. & St. es- 

trak'o-dai [A suborder of shell=*fish]. 

ostrich: ©s'tndh^; SsTrich^ [A large bird of Africa and Arabia]. 

Ostrogoth: esTro-gefh^; hs'tro-gSth^ [A member of the eastern branch of 
the Goths], 

Oswald: ©z'waldU bg'wald^ [A masculine personal name]. 

otacoustic: o"td-kus'[or -kaus']tik^; o"ta-€\is'[or -cous']tic2 [That pro- 
motes hearing], 

Otaheite: o'^te-hi'ti^; o'Tar-he'ti^ [S. Pacific island], 
otalgia: o-tal'ji-eU o-tM'gi-a^ [Earache], 
otalgy: o-taFjP; o-taPgy®. Same as otalgia. 


2: wQlf, d(j; bdhk, boot; full, r^ile, cure, but, bfirn; oh, bdy; go, gem; i^k; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rfile; but, bum; 


Otero: o-te'ro^; o-te'ro^ [A county in Colorado or in Kew ^Mexico]. 
Othei: o'Qii-ciii; o'the-i2 [Douai Bible], [not the same], 

other: uth'ar^; otii'er^ Compare th [Different from the one specified; 
Othni: efh'noi^; dth'ni^ [Bible]. — Othniel: efh'm-eP; 5th'ni-6F [Bible], 

Otho: o'iho^; 6'tho- [A masculine personal name]. D. G. Sw. Otho or 
Otto: 6 t'oi; 6 t'o 2 ; F. Othon: o"teh'i; o"t 6 h' 2 ; Odon: oMeh'^; o^doh'^; It. Ottone: 
et-to^ne^; bt-to'ne^; Sp. Otonio; o-to'ni-o^; o-t6^m-o2. 

Otholia: eth^'o-lai'e^; 5th*'o-liV [Douai Bible]. — Othonias: eth*'o-nai'- 
as^; (Sth"o-ni''as2 [Apocr 3 ^ha]. — Othoniel: o-tho'ni-eU; o-tho'ni-eP [Douai Bible]. 

otic: o'tik^; o'tic^. 1. & St. et'ik^ [Pert, to the ear]. 

otiose: o'sTii-os^; o'shi-os- [Being at rest; unemployed]. 

otitis: o-toi'tis^ or -tiffis^; o-tl'tis^ or -tiffis^ [Inflammation of the mucous 

membrane of the ear], 

otolith: o'to-li£h^; o'to-lith-; not et'o-Lifh^ [An ear=stone]. 

otoscope: o'to-skop^; o'to-scop^. I. & St. et'o-skop^ [An instrument for 

examining the inner»ear]. 

otoscopy: o-tes'ko-pp; o-tds'eo-py^. C. o'to-sko'pp [Examination of the 

ear by means of an otoscope]. 

ottar: et'er^; bt'ar^. Same as attar, otterj. SpeUed also otto: et'o^; 

6t'oA 

Ottawa: et'a-wa^; St'a-wa^ [The capital of the Dominion of Canada]. 

ou, ow. The sound of these digraphs is indicated in Key 1 by the symbol 
au (thou, thau^ ; cow, kauO and in Key 2 by ou and o w. The diphthong au consists 
of a glide between a as in “art” and ii as in “rule.” It is a modern growth from u. 
In the 16th century it was pronoimced as written ou ( == 0 + u), and is still so printed 
altho the pronunciation changed to au in the ISth century. 

Ouachita : we^'i-te^; waghfi-ta^ [River and county in Ark. ; parish in La.], 
Oudenarde: uMe-nor'da^; uMe-n^'de^; not au-da-ndr'da^ [Belg. town]. 
Oudh: aud^; oud^; not, as too commonly heard, ud^ [Province of Brit. 

I^'ha]. (1840-1908)]. 

Ouida: wi'da^; wi'da® [Penmame of Louisa de la Ram6e, Eng. novelist 

ounce: auns^; oxmc^ [1, A unit of weight. 2. A flesh^eating Asiatic quad- 
ruped of the size of the leopard]. 

Ourcq: urk^; 'urk^ [Fr. river]. — Ourthe: urt^; yrt* [Belg. river], 

Ouse: uz^; [Eng. river], 
ousel: ti'zP; u'§F. Same as ouzel. 

Ouseley: tiz'h^; ugly® [Eng. composer (1825-1889)]. 
oust: aust^; oust^ [To turn out of possession of]. 

outrage: aut'rej^; out-rag^ ^ct of shocking violence or cruelty]. — 
outrageous: aut-rg'jnsi; out-ra'gus® (Of the nature of an outrage]. 

OU trance [Fr.]: u^'trohs'^; W'trau^'® [The bitter end]. 
outr6 [Ft.]: u^'tre'b* u'^tre'^ [Strikingly odd]. 

2: iht, &pe, fit, fSre, fist, wh9.t, all; mC, g6t, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; I=S; i~S; g5, ndi, fir, wAn. 




m 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Otero 

Ozora 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; i& = ieud; cihin; go; D = aing; fliin, this. 


ouzel: u'zP; [European bird]. 

oval: o'vaP; o'val- [A figure or body resembling the longitudinal section of 

an egg]. — ovaliform: 6'val-i-fermi; o'val-i-form^. Standard <ic C.; E., 3/., IF., & IFr. 
o-valfi-fermi; I. o-val'i-fermi [Shaped like an oval]. 

overseer: o'Var-sI'erh Standard^ TU., & Wr., or 6 "ver-slr'h C., E., & I.; 

o"ver-se'er2 or 6''ver-ser'2, j/. oVer-siri [One who supervises], 

overslaugh {v.)i o"var-sle'^; o'Ver-sla'- [To override; also, to set aside in 

favor of another]. [another, generally unjustly]. 

overslaugh (n.) : o'var-sle"^; oVer-sla''^ [The promoting of one official over 
overt: o'vurt^; o'vert- [Open to \dew]. 

overture: o'var-tiur^; o'ver-tur^; 7iot o'ver-cliur^ [An instrumental prelude 

to an opera, oratorio, or ballet]. 

ovine: o'^nn^ or o'voinb* o'vin^ o'vin^. The first indicates American usage; 

the second, usage in Great Britain [Shecpdilce]. 

oviparous: o-vip'a-rus^; o-vlp'a-riis^ [Producing eggs]. 

owe: o^; 5- [To be indebted to or for]. 

owl: aul^; owP [A nocturnal bird]. 

own: on^; on^ [To hold or possess by right]. 

Ox: eks^; bks^ [Apocrypha]. 

oxalis: eks'a-lis^; bks'a-lls^; not oks'e-hs^ [The wood^sorrel]. 

oxid, oxide: eks'id^ Stayidard, C., I.y&Wr., or ©ks'cddh E., if., St., & TT.; 

bks^ids or 5ks^id2 [A chemical compound], 

Oxon. {abbrev.) : eks'en^; Sks'Sn® [L., Oxonia, Oxford; Oxoniensis, of Oxford]. 

Oxonian: ©ks-o'm-an^; Sks-o'ni-an^ [A student in or graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Eng.]. 

oxygen: ©ksh-jen^; dks'y-gSn-. See nitrogen [A gaseous element existing 

in a free state mixed with nitrogen in atmospheric air], 

oyer: o'yer^ or ei'ar^; o'yer^ or by'er^. Khowles (1835) oi'yar^ fin law, a 
hearing or trial of causes]. 

oyes: 6'yes'''^ Standard, C., /.,& TF., or o-yes'^, M., St., & TFr.; o'ySs"^ or 

6-y§s''2. E. o'yezb Walker (1791) o-yis'^ [OF., hear! hear ye! a cry to command at- 
tention at the opening of a court], 
oyster: eisTer^; bys'ter^ [A sheU==fish], 

Ozaziu: ez^'^a-zoiffi^; 6z"a-zi'y2 [Douai Bible]. — Ozem: o^zem^; o'zSm® 
[Douai Bible], — Ozensara; b'^zen-se'ra^; 6"zSn-sa'ra2 [Douai Bible]. — Ozia: o-zoi'e^; 
o-zi'a2 [Douai Bible]. — Ozial: o-zoi'eP; o-zi'al®. — Ozias: o-zcu'asi; o-zl'as^ [Bible]. — 
Oziau: o^zcu-SR^; o^zl-^'u^ [Douai Bible]. — Oziei: ©'zi-eP; 6'zi-^l- [Apocrypha]. — 
Ozni; ez'ncfii; 6z'm2 [Bible]. 

ozocerite: o^zo-slToit^; o^zo-ge'nt^ [A purified paraffin]. 

ozokerite: o"zo-kiTcdtb* ©"zo-keTit^. Same as the preceding. 

ozone: o'zon^; o'zon^ [A colorless gas with chlorin-like odor]. — ozonic: 

o-z6'nik^; o-zo'me®. jif, & ■jy. o-zen'iki — the last is the pronunciation current in Eng- 
land [Containing ozone], [Bible]. 

Ozora: o-zo'ra^; o-zoTa^ [Apocrypha]. — Ozriel: ez'n-eP; 5z'ri-SP [Douai 


2: wolf, dfi: bd6k, b5<>t; full, rple, cilire, but, bOm; 611, b6y; go, gem; igik; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fSre; fast; get, prSy ; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rule; but, btim; 


P 

p; pi^; pe^. When initial and before n, s, sh, and t, the letter p is silent, 

as in 'pneumonia, psalm, pseudo-, pshaw, ptomain. It is silent also in corps (a body 
of troops), cupboard, raspberry, receipt. Walker notes that in his time p was “mute 
in the middle of words between m and t in empty, semptress,^ peremptory, sumptuom, 
presumptuous, redemption, exemption, and raspberry'^ (“Critical Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary',” note 412, P.)- Of these only the p in the last is silent to*day. 

Paarai: peVroi^; pa'a-ri^ [Bible]. 

paca [Sp.] : pd'ke^, Standard & E., or pak'ab C'. & M. ; pa'ea® or pae'a^. 

St., & fTr. pe'ka^; W, pd'kaJ- [A Central and South Am. rodent, the spotted cavy], 

pace^: pes^; pa^^ [A step], 
pace^ [L.]: pe'si^; pa'ge^ ]Peace]. 

pacha: pa-^d'^ or pasK'a^; pa-gha^^ pS^li'a^. Same as pasha. 
pachisi [Hind.]; pa-<itn'sii; pa-chi'si^. C, pa-dhi'si^; not pa-(51ii'zB [A game 

played on a board]. 

Pachon: pe'ken^; pa'ebn^ [The ninth Egyptian solar month of 30 days]. 

Paehydermata: pakT-dur'ma-td^; pHe^'y-der'ma-ta^ [A former order of 

ma.nimfl,1fl having thick skins, as the elephant and rhinoceros]. 

pacification: pasVfi-ke'^sn^; p&^T-fi-ca'shon^, Standard, M., W., & 
Wr.; C., E., I., & St. pa-sifVke';lheni and also by Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835). 
Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Wright (1855). The first pronunciation noted above 
was indicated by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and 
Fulton & Knight (1802) (The act of making peace]. — pacificator: pas''i-fi-ke't6ri; 

{ sS^'^i-fi-ca'tor^ [A peacemaker]. — pacificatory: pa-aifVka-to''ni; pa-ijlf'i-€a-t5"ry2- 
Tending to produce peace]. 

pacifico [Sp.]: pa-si'fi-ko^; pa-^iTi-eo^ [A peaceable person; neutral], 
pacifist: pas'i-fist^; phg'i-flst^. A word of recent introduction in which 

the position of the stress is based on the analogy of pacify (pas'i-foii; pS,o'i-fy 2 ) [One 
who advocates a policy of peace as opposed to militarism], pac'i-fi-cistj. 

Padan: pe'den^; pa'dan^ [Bible]. — Padan:<;aram: pe"dome'r8m^ or ^ar'- 
am^; pu^dan^a-'ram^ or «»S,r''am2 [Bible]. Paddausaraml (R. V.). — Paddan: pad'- 
dan‘; pS,d'dan2 [Bible (R. V.)]. 

padelion: padh-lai'' 0 nh Standard, C., & W., or pa-di'h-en^, 7. ; pad'e-li'^on® 

or pS,-de'U-5a2. pa-dl'h-eni; St. pad'e-loi'eni [A plant, the lion’s^foot]. 

Paderewski: paMe-rev'ski^ or -res'ki^; paMS-rSv'ski^ or -rSs'ki^ [Polish 

pianist (1859- )]. 

padishah [Per.]: pd'di-^a^; pa'di-sha*. jB?. pad'i-^6^;>Si. pe-di'^a^; Wr. 

pn-di-iha^i [Lord protector; emperor]. 

Padon: pe'dan^; pa'don^ [Bible]. 

padre: pa'dre^; pa'dre® [It., Pg., and Sp., “father”]. 

padrone [It.]: pa-drS'ne^; pa-dro'ne^ [Master; boss]. 

paduasoy : pad'yu-a-sei^ ; pM'yij-a-sby^. Wr. pad"yu-a-sei'^ [A silk fabric 

from Padua]. 


2. lirt, Spe, f3.t, fS.re, f^t, whg-t, ftll: me, gfit, prgy, fSm; hit. Ice; i=§; i=5; g6, n6t, dr, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MIvSPRONOUNCED 


P 

Palal 


1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = f^wd; <fhin; go; rj = thin, tiiis. 


paean, pean; pi'an^; pe'an^ [A song of joy or triumph]. Compare peon. 
paeon; pFon^; pe'Sn^ [In Gr. prosody, a foot of four syllables]. Compare 

PEON. 


Pa^z^: pa-eth^^ or pd'es^; pa-6th'- or pa'es^ [Sp. missionary (1564-1622)]. 
Paez-: pu'es^; pa'es” [Venez. dictator (1790-1S73)]. 
page: pej^; pag- [1. One side of the leaf of a book. 2. A male servant], 
pageant: paj'ent^ or pe'jent^; p3.g'ant- or pa'gant-. The second, which is 

the older pronunciation, now given as alternative by C., M., TF., & TTr., was indicated 
by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (17G0), Entick (17(34), 
Ash (1775), 'Perry (1777), Enfield (1S07), Reid (1844), Jameson (1827), Webster 
(1828). The first was indicated by Kenrick (1773), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), 
Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Ivnowles (1835), 
Smart (1840), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) [An elaborate spectacular representa- 
tion, as of some historic event], 

pageantry: paj'ant-n^; pS.g'ant-r\"2. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Bu- 
chanan (1757), Fenning (1750), Entick (1704), Ash (1775), Perry (1777) pe''j8nt-nk 

Paget; paj'et^; pSg'gt^ [Eng. family name]. 

Pagiel: pe'gi-eT; pa'gi-SP [Bible]. 

pagination: paj'Vne'^en^; p^gT-na'shon^, but more frequently heard 

pe^ji-ne'shani in the printing trade [The system of marks used in paging; also, the act 
of numbering pages]. 

Pagliacci (I); i pa-lya'dhT; i pa-lya'chi® [It., opera by Leoncavallo], 
pagoda: pe-go'de’* pa-go'da^ [In Far Eastern countries, a sacred tower]. 
PahathiMoab: pe'hathsmo'ab^; pa"h2Lth=mo'ab2 [Bible]. 

Pahlavi; pada-vi^; pa'la-vi^ [The literary language of ancient Persia, dat- 
ing from the 3d cent. A. D.]. 


Pai: pe'ai^j* pal^ [Bible]. 

paideutics: pai-(liu'tiks^; pl-du'tics^ [The art of teaching]. 

pail: peP; paP: not poiP as sometimes heard in London and vicinity [A 

receptacle as for water]. Compare pale, 

paillasse: pal-yas'^; pai-ySs'^ [A straw mattress]. [tress; hurt], 

pain: pen^; pan^; not poin^, as sometimes heard in London [Physical dis- 
paint: pent^; panfc^ [A sohd color or pigment], 
pair: par'^; pdr^ [Two persons or things of a kind]. 

Paisley: pez'h^; pa^'ly^ [Scot. town]. 

Pakenham: pak'en-em^; pak'Sn-am^ [Ir. general (1778-1815)]. See H. 
palace: pal'is^; [A royal residence]. 

paiaeosaiirus: peTi-o-se'rus^; pa^le-o-sa'riis^ [An extinct dinosaurian rep- 
palaestra: pe-lesTra^; pa-lSs'tra^ [1. Apocrypha (R. V.). 2. In Gr. an- 
tiquities, an athletic school]. [yellow or brown rock]. 

palagonite: pe-lag'o-nait^; pa-l§,g'o-mt^. E. pal'Vgo'noit^ [A vitreous 
Palal: pelaP; pa'lal^ [Bible], 


2: wplf, dij; book, bCSt; full, rple, cftre, but, bftrn; 511, b5y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Palamedes 
pampas 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


Palamedes: pai'Vmi'diz^; pSl^a-me'cles® [In Gr. myth, the reputed in- 
ventor of weights and measures, etc.]. [“Knight’s Tale’’] 

Palamon: pal'd-men^; p^l'a-mdn^ [A Theban knight in Chaucer’s 
palanquin: par'an-kin'^; pak'an-kin'^; not pa-Ian'kin^ but frequently 

heard paFan-kini [A hanimockdike conveyance used in the East]. 

palate: pal'it^; pal'at^ [The roof of the mouth], 
palatial: pe-Ie'sheT; pa-la'shaP [Like a palace]. 

palatinate: pe-lat'i-net^; pa-iat'i-nat^ [A political division ruled by a 

prince with royal prerogatives]. 

palatine: palVtinb Standard^ C., & Wr., or paFe-tainb E., I., M., St, & 

TF.; piil'a-tin^ or pui'a-tin^ [ 1 . Pert, to a royal palace. 3- Pert, to the palate]. 

Palatine : pal'e-t ain^ or paFe-tin^; pSLl'a-tln- or pai'a-tfn^ [The central hill of 

the seve?! hills of Rome]. 

Palatinus: paFe-tai'nus^; pSKa-Wntis- [The Palatine hill]. 

palaver: pe-ld'yar^; pa-Ia'ver^. C. pe-lav'ar^; St. pd-ld'var^ [A profuse 
parley; public conference; also, empty talk]. 

pale: peP; paP [Of a whitish or ashen appearance]. Compare pail. 
paleo-: pe'h-o-b Standard, C., & TF., or pal'i-o-b M.: pa'li-o-^ or p^l'i-o-* 

[Derived from the Gr. xaXatdr (palaios), ancient, old: used as a combining form in 
scientific terminology; as, pa"le- or pal"e-og'ra-pliy, pa"le- or pal"e-on-toPo-gy, 
pa^le- or pal"e-o-zo-ol'o-gy]. [Syria]. 

Palestine: paFes-tain^; pHl'Ss-tm®: not pal'es-tin^ [A country in S. W, 

paletot: paFto^, pal'i-tob or (Fr.) paFto'^; pal'to^, pS-l'e-to^, or (Fr.) paF- 
to's [A loose overcoat for man or woman]. 

Paley: pe'h^; pa'ly^ [Eng. divine (1743-1805)]. 

palfrey^: pelTri^* pal'fry^. TFr. pal'fri^; E. pel'fnk Buchanan (1766), 
Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Scott (1797), and Walker (1S06) indicated the first. 
The pronunciation pal'fnh now noted as secondary by Standard, M., & W., was that 
indicated by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755),- Buchanan (1757), Johnston (1764), Ash 
(1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) and is still frequently heard [A saddle»horse]. 

Palfrey^: pel'fn^; pakfry® [Am. theologian (1796-1881)]. 

Palgrave: pel' or pal'grev^; pal' or pai'grav^ [Eng. family name]. 

Pali: pa'li^; pa'lP [Sacred language of Buddhistic literature], [jEneas]. 
Pallnurus: pak'i-niu'rus^; pS.lT-nu'riis2 [In Vergil’s “.Eneid,” the pilot of 
palisade: palT-sed'^; pS-k'i-sad'^ [An extended cliff; also, a fence], 
palkee: pdl'kl^; pal'ke®, Standard, M., & TF.; C. & TFr. pel'ki^; E. & 7. 

paPkU [A palanquin]. 

pall: peB; paP [A biack cover thrown over a coffin]. 

palladic: pa-le'dikb Standard, St, & TF., or pa-lad'ikb E. &M.; pSr-la'dic® 

or pS4adfic2 [Pert, to the metal palladium]. [3, rare, silver*white metal]. 

Palladium: pa-le'di-um^; pSr-la'di-tim® [1. In myth, an image of Pallas. 
Pallas: pal'es^; pai'as^ [One of the names of the Gr. goddess Athena]. 


2: art, 3.pe, fit, fare, fist, what, t|ll; mS, gSt, pr§y, fSm; hit. Ice; i— e; i=6; g5, ndt, dr, w6n. 




649 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: » = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = fewd; (Ihin; ;?o; o = siny; €hin, QiIm. 


palliate: pal'i-et^; pSl'i-at- [To cause to appear less guilty, as by cloaking 

or covering]. 

pallssmali: pal"=mal'^; p^r'^mai'-. This pronunciation for an old game of 

mallet ana ball was indicated by Perry {1777) and approximates more closely to the 
original Old Fr. pallemaille, palmail, than either of the absurd extremes per'meF^ and 
pePmei'b But see the next word, in which the name of the alley where the game was 
played survives. 

Tliis Game was heretofore used at the Alley near St. Jameses, and vulgarly called Pel-Mel. 

Blount Glossographia s. v. Pale MaUle [London, 1656]. 

Pall Mall: pal mal^j pal mai- [A street in London]. The pronunciation of 

this name has been variously rendered in former as in modem times (see mall) . The 
great majority of the educated commons of England now give to the a’s the sound the 
letter has in “at”; some affectedly fastidious persons give them the same sound as 
e in “get” and have done so since the days of Pepys (1633-1703), when the street’s 
name was spelt Pell Mell, and a third but less pedantic class give them the sound 
they havm in “ball.” It is somewhat curious that while Walker urges the last as the 
correct pronunciation, he indicates the first. What Pope observes of the learned in 
another case is but too applicable in this: 

“So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong.” 

Pallu: pal'yu^; pal'yu^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

palm: pdm^; pam^. In this and its related words the I is silent [1. The 

hollow inner surface of the hand. 3. A tree or shrub having palm*like leaves]. 

palmer^: pamper pto'er^ [In the middle ages, a pilgrim who had been to 

the Holy Land]. 

Palmer^: pdm^ar^; pam'er^ [Eng. and Am. family name]. See palmer^, 
Palmerston: pdm'ar-sten^; pam'er-ston^ [Brit, statesman (17S4-1865)]. 
Palmira: pal-mai'ra^; pSd-mi'ra^ [Douai Bible]. 

palmist: pam'ist^ or pahmist^; pam'Ist^ or pai'mlst^. The first indicates 

usage in the United States; the second, that of Great Britain [Pert, to palmistry]. 

palmlster: pdm'is-tar^ or pal'mis-tsr^; pam'is-ter^ or pai'mis-ter^. The 

first indicates usage in the United States; the second, that which prevails in Great 
Britain [One who is skilled in palmistry]. 

palmistry: parn'is-tn^ or pal'mis-tn^; pam'is-try® or pai'mis-try^. The 
first indicates usage in the United States; the second, that of Great Britain [The 
divination of one’s future through “reading” the lines in the palm of the hand]. 

palsgrave: pelz'grev"^ or pab'grev"^; pal§'grav"2 or pai§'grav"2. pels'- 

grevi [One in charge of a (Ser. imperial court or household]. 

palstaff: pel'staf^^ or paTstaf"'^; pal'staf'^^ pai'stii'*'®. C. paLstaf''^ [An 

ancient weapon of the Celts, etc.]. 

palsy: pehzi^; [Paralysis]. 

Palti: pal'toi^; p^lTi^ [Bible]. — Paltiel: pal'ti-eB; p^lTi-^P pBible]. — 

Paltite: pal'tcuti; pS,l'tit® [Bible]. 

paludal: pe-liu'daT; pa-lti'daR C.pal'yU'-dsT [Pert, to amarsh or swamp]. 

palustrine: pa-lusTnn^; pa-ltls'trin®. I. pa-lus'troin^ [Pert, to or inhab- 

iting marsh]. 

pampas: pam'pas^; pSm'pas® [So.^^Am. treeless plain]. 


3: wplf, dft; bdok, b<5&t; full, rule, oftre, bdt, bUm; dil, b6y; go, ifem; iok; thin, 



pampero 

parallelepiped 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, born; 


pampero: pam-pe'ro^; pam-pe'ro-. C., M., & TFr. pam-pe'ro^; E. & L 

pam-per'Oi; St. pain-pl'roi [A southwest wind of Argentina], 

Pamphylia: pam-filVo^; p^m-f^^ri-a^ [Bible]. 

Pan; pan^; pdn- [In Or. myth, the god of hills, woods, flocks, and herds], 
panacea: pan'^s-si'e^; p3.n"a-9e'a“ [A remedy for all diseases], 
panache: pa-nd^h'^; pa-nagh'-, Stajidard, E., M.; C. pa-nash'^; 7. pan- 

ash^ [A plume used as a hcad^dresb]. 

panada: pe-nd'daS Standard^ C,, M., & IF., or pe-ne'da^, E., 7., & St.; pa- 

na'da2 or pa-na'da^ [Crackers and bread soaked in hot water, sweetened, and serv^ed 
with milk]. 

Panama: pan"a-md'^; pSn^a-ma'- [S.=Am. country and its capital]. — 

Pauamau: pan'e-mani; piiii'a-man^ [A citizen of Panama]. 

Panay: pa-noi'^; pa-ny'^ [Island and province in P. I.]. 

pancreas: pan'kri-asb Standard, C., & E., or pai 3 'kri-as^ M., W., & TFr.; 

piin'cre- 3,32 or j. ^ pan'krl-as^ [A gland]. — pancreatic: pan'^kn- 

at'iki or pai3"kn-3,t'ik^; pjin"cre-at'i €2 or p3.s"€re-3,t'ic2, — pancreatin, pancreatine: 
pan'kn-a-tin^ or par)''kn-d-tini; pS.n'cre-a-tin^ or p^s'ere-a-tins [A proteid compound 
contained in the pancreas]. [Pan]. 

Pandean: pan-di'en^; pan-de'an^. O. pan'di-an^ [Relating to the god 
Pandoor, Pandour, Pandur : pan'dur^; pdn'door^ [Croatian foot=»soldier]. 

pandura: pan-du'ra^; pdn-du'ra^. C., M., <fe TF. pan-diu'ra^; E. & I. pan'- 

du-rei [An ancient Gr. and Rom. lute-^like musical instrument], 

panegyric: pan'h-jir'ik^; pHn'^'e-gyr'ic- — ^the pronunciation preferred by 
modern dictionaries and Perry (1777), Jones (1798), Fiilton & KInight (1S02), and 
Reid (1844), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jameson (1S27), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1840), and Craig (1855) indicated pan-i-jer'iki [A formal bestowal of high praise]. — 
panegyrist: pan'i-jir^ist^; pS,n'e-g:yT^st2 [One who panegyrizes]. — panegyrize: pan'- 
i-ji-roizi; p^nV^-rlzS [To pronounce a panegyric on]. 

Pannag: pan'agi; pSn'ar [Bible]. 

pannier: pan'yer^, Statidard, C., & TF., or panh-ar^, E., L, M., & St. ; piin'- 
Panope: pan'o-pi^; p^n'o-pe^ [In Gr. myth, one of the Nereids]. 

panorama: pan"o-ra'm9^; pa,n"o-ra'ma2. A word which has had several 
pronunciations, as pan-O're'ma^ indicated by Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig 
(1849), and Worcester (1859); pan^o-ram'ei, as heard occasionally in both the United 
States and Great Britain, but which is now characterized as provincial, and pan'o- 
ra'm&i, as noted by Stormonth. Modem dictionaries favor the first pronunciation 
noted here [A complete view in every direction]. 

Panta^uel; pan-tag'ru-eF or (Fr.) pdn"td^'gru"eF^; pan-t§g'ru-6P or (Fr.) 

pan'^ta'^grii'^el'^ [A good giant prince, the hero of Rabelais’s romance of the same name]. 

Pantheon: pan'fhi-enb Standard, orpan-fhi'an^, E., M., TF., & TFr.; p^'- 

the-6n2 or pS,n-th§'on2, C. pan'thi-eni; St. pan'€hl-enk The pronunciation pan-fhr- 
eni was indicated by the earlier leadcographers from Perry (1777) to Reid (1844), 
and still prevails in England. 

pantomime: pan'to-mcdm^; p^n'to-mim^; not pan'to-moin^, a not in- 
frequent error in England [A spectacular play telling some well-known story, performed 
usually at Christmas], — pantomimist: pan''to-maim'’^i3ti; p&n'to-immust2 [One who 
writes or acts in a pantomime]. 


2: art, ape, fSt, fare, f^t, what, gfU; m6, g€t, prey, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; g6, not, 6r, wdn. 
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1: a == final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; ^n; go; Q = sin^; fhin, tiiia. 


papa: ps-pd'^ or pa'pe^* pa-pa'^ or pa'pa^. Altho the eight modem dic- 
tionaries indicate the first as preferable, there is no doubt that tiae second is heard 
more frequently in the United iStates. The first is the only pronunciation heard in 
England. 

You will perfectly hear the sons and daughters of the most respectable families dis- 
figure . . . the pleasant old names of Papa and Mamma. “Is Popper up stairs?” and 
“is Idommer in the parlor?” pass for excellent household speech in millions of honest 
[American] homes. Henry James The Question of Our Speech p. 28. [h. m. & co. ’05.] 

papain; pa-pe'm^, Standard, M., & TF., or pe'pa-inh C.; pa-pa'in or pa'pa- 

in2 [A chemical compound]. f fruit]. 

papaw: pe'pe"! or pa-p©'^; pa'pa"- or pa-pa'^ [An Am. tropical tree or its 
Paphian: pe'fi-an^; pa'fi-an- [Pert, to Paphos]. 

Paphos: pe'fes^;, pa'fSs^ [1. An ancient city in Cj^prus, sacred to Venus. 
2. Bih. An ancient city in Cyprus, N. W. of preceding]. 

papier:sm^ch6 [Fj*.]: pa"pye'^ma''sTie'i; pa^pye'-ma'^ghe'^ [A substance 

made from pulped paper under pressure ana used for boxes, trays, etc.]. 

papillary: pap'i-le-ri^; pdp'i-la-ry^. The stress was indicated on the sec- 
ond syllable, papil'lary, by Bailey (1732), Buchanan (1757), Kenrick (1773), Ash 
(1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Scott (1797), Enfield (1807), and Knowles 
(1835), but it was placed on the first by Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Barclay 
(1774), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson 
(1827), Smart (1840), Craig (1849), Wright (1855), and all modern lexicographers 
[Pert, to the papilla or nipple]. — papillose: pap'i-losi; pS,p'i-l6s2. M. & Wr. papV 
los'i [Provided with nipples], — papilions: pap'i-lusi^; papfi-lfis^, and so indicated by 
Johnson (1755) and Barclay (1774); but by Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) pa-pil'ua^ 
[Papillose]. 

Papin: pa^pah'^or {Eng.) pap'm^; pa"pM'2 or {Eng,) pSp^in^ [Fr. inventor 

(1648-1742)]. [ing«‘paper]. 

papyrus: pe-poi'rusb* pa-py'rus^; not paph-rus^ [Ancient Egyptian writ- 
parabola: pe-rab'o-lab* pa-rS,b'o-la2 [A geometrical curve]. 

Paracelsus : par^'^a-seFsns^; pSx"a-gSl'stis2 [Swiss philosopher (1493-1541)]. 

parachute: par'a-^ut^; par'a-ghut^ [A large umbrelladike apparatus for 

descending, as from a balloon], 

paraclete; par'a-klit^; p^'a-clet^ [An advocate; helper; comforter] 

paradigm: par'a-dim^ or par'a-doim^; piir'a-dlm^ or p^r'a-dlm^ — the g is 
silent [In grammar, a model for the inflection of a class of words]. 

Paradise: par'a-dois^; p^r'a-dis^ [1. The garden of Eden and abode of 
Adam and Eve. 2. The last abode of the souls of the blessed]. — paradisean: par^a- 
dis'i-eni; pS,r^a-dis'e-an2; 'Wr. par-a-dis'yan^ [Relating to paradise or to birds of para- 
dise]. — paradisiac: par^a-disfi-aki; pS.ri'a-dis'i-^c^ [Like a paradise], — paradisiacal: 
par^a-di-soi^a-kaP; p^ri'a-di-sl'a-cal^ [Of the nature of paradise]. 

Parah: pe'rd^; pa'ra^ [Bible]. • 

paralipomenon: par'Vh-pemh-nen^; par^a-li-pbm'e-nbn^ [Omitted pas- 

sages or a supplement containing them]. 

paralleleplped: par'Vler'i-poi'ped^ or par'^a-lelVpip'ed^; pS-r'^a-lSFe-pi'- 

pSd® or par^a-lSri-pIp'Sd2 [In geometry, a prism whose six faces are parallelograms]. 


2: wQlf, djj; bdok, boot; fuU, rple, ciire, but, bflrn; dil, bdy; go, gem; ipk; t hin, thia 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obej’, go; net, er; full, rul»; but, bOrn; 


parallelopipedon: par" 8 -lel"o-pip'i-d 0 n^; par'Vler'o-pip'e-d5n“. Same as 

PASALLELBPIPED. 

paralogism: pe-rai'o-jizm^; pa-raro-glsm^. Johnson (1755), Buchanan 
(1757), Ash (1775), Sheridan f_17S0), Knowles (1835) par'a-lo-jizm^ [A fallacy in rea- 
soning of which the reasoner is tuiconscious]. 

paramount: par'a-mauntd; piir'a-momit^. Walker (1791) and Jones 

(179S) par-o-maunt'i [Superior to all others; supreme]. 

paramour: parVmtir^; par'a-mur-j not par'a-mer^ [An unlawful and im- 

moral lover or mistress]. 

Paran: pe'ren^; pa'ran- [Bible]. 

paranoia: par*'a-nei'6^; pS.r’^a-ndi'a^ [Chronic mental unsoundness], 
paraplegia: par'Vpli'ji-s^; p^^a-ple'^-a^ [Paralysis of* the lower part of 

the body]. 

parasceve: par'e-slv^; p^r'a-sev^; E, & I. par"e-si'vi^; TPr. par"a-si'vi^ — 

the c is silent [The day before the Jewish Sabbath] 

parashah: par'a-^a^; pS-r'a-sha- [A Hebrew division of the Pentateuch]. 

parasol: par'e-seP: p3r'a-s6P. M. par-e-sel'h Sheridan (1780), Jones 
(179S), Fulton & Knight (1302), and Enfield (1307), par'e-soP; Smart (1840) par'e- 
soPi [A sunshade]. 

Parbar: por'barS* par'bar^ [Bible]. 

Parcse: pdr'si^; par'^e^ [In Rohl myth, the three Fates], 

parcel: pdr'seP; p^'gSP; frequently mispronounced por'sP [Anything 

wrapped up; also, a distinctive portion, as of land]. [pea.b 

pare: par^; [To cut off the skin of; as, to pare an apple]. Compare 
parenchyma: pe-req'ki-me^j'pa-rSn'cy-ma^. By Johnson (1755), Walker 

(1791), Webster (1828), and Smart riS40) pa-ren'la-mei; by Ash (1775), Crabb 
(1823), Jameson (1827), Brande (1842), and Wright (1855) par-en-kl'me^ [The soft 
cellular substance of glanular organs or the cellular tissue of plants], 

parenesis: pe-ri'm-sis^; pa-re'ne-sls^, and so indicated by Ash (1775), 

Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), and Smart (1340). By Johnson (1755) parene'sis, 
but by Walker (1791), Knowles (1835), Craig (1840), OgUvie (1850), Wright (1855) 
pe-ren'i-sisi [Admonition]. 

parent: par'ent^; pix'Snt^. J. & St. pe'rent^ — ^the pronunciation prevail- 
ing in Scotland, and that indicated by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 
and Webster (1828) [A father or mother]. 

parentage: pax'ent-ij^; p^'Snt-ag^. By Bailey (1732), Fenning (1760), 
Jameson (1827), and Cmig (1849) pe'rent-eji; Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker, 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), and Webster (1828) par'- 
ent-iji. 

Parepa^Rosa: pa-re'^pasro'sa^; pa-re"pasr6'sa2 [Brit, singer (1836-74)]. 

paresis; par'i-sis^ or pe-ri'sis^; pSr'e-sis® or pa-re'sis^. Disregarding lexi- 
cographical record and et:^ological accuracy, usage in the United States favors the 
second, which is heard widely from educated speakers and the medical profession 
[Partial paralysis]. — paretic: pe-ret'ik^ or pe-rl'tiki; pa-rSt'ic2 or pa-rg'tie®. The 
second pronunciation, which is contrapr to analogy {emetHc, diuret'ic^ etc.), is very 
generally used by the medical profession in the United States. Compare paresis. 


2: Srt, ape, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m5, g6t, prgy» fSni; hit, ice; i=e; I=S; g6, nftt, 6r, wdn, 
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1:3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; ifi = feud; chin; go; o = sinff; thin, this, 
par excellence [Fr.]: par ek"se"lans'^; par [By (virtue of the 

highest) excellence]. [helion]. 

parhelic: par-hi'lik^ or -hel'ik^; par-he'li-e- or -hSkic- [Belonging to a par- 

parhelion: par-hi'li-on^; par-he'li-Sn-, Standard & M.; C., E., /., St., & W. 
pdr-hfh-eni; Wr. par-bi'h-oni. By Sheridan 117S0), Enfield (ISOT), Knowles (lS3d), 
and Goodrich (1847) par-hl'lydni [A mock sun]. 

Pariah^: pe'n-ah Standard, C., & L, pa'n-ah E., SL, &: IF., or parh-a^ M.; 

pa^ri-as, pa'ri-a^, or par'i-a^. TFr. jxa'n-d^ [An aboriginal Indian who does not belong 
to the Brahman castes]. 

pariah^: pa-roi'aB pa-ri'a- [A social outcast. This, altho an erroneous 

application of the word, is in wide use]. 

Parian: pe'ri-an^; pa'ri-an- [Pertaining to marble of Paros]. 

parietal: pa-rai'i-teP; pa-ri'e-taP. Ash (1775) parietal [Pert, to or form- 
ing the walla of any cavity in the body]. 

Paris^: par'is^; pS-r'is^ [In Gr. myth, a son of Priam, who awarded the 

golden apple to Aphrodite]. 

Paris^; parhs^ or {Fr.) pd"ri'^; pS,r'is- or {Fr.) pa'^ri'^ [1. The capital of 
France. 2. Comte de (kent da^ ; cont^). Fr. prince, head of Orleans family (1838-1894)]. 

Paris®: pd'^ris'^; pa'^ris'^ [Fr. scholar (1839-1903)]. 

Parisian: pa-riz'i-ani, E., L, M., & St., or po-ris'en^, Standard & W,\ pa- 

rig'i-an^ or pa-ri 2 h''an 2 . C. pa-rio'iani [A native of Paris]. 

Parisienne [Fr.]: pd"ri"zyen'^; pa"rF§ySn '2 [A female Parisian]. 

parliament: pdr'h-ment^; par'li-mgnt^ — ^the medial a is silent [A legisla- 
tive body]. — parliamentarian: pdr"Ii-men-te'n-&n^; par"li-mSn-td'ri-an 2 [Pert, to 
parliament]. See barbarian. — parliamentary: pdr"h-men'td-ni; par^li-mSn'ta-ry* 
[According to the rules and usages of parliament]. 

Parmashta: par-ma^'ta^; par-mgLsh'ta^ [Bible]. 

Parmenas: por'mi-nas^; par'me-nas^ [Bible]. [cheese]. 

Parmesan: pdr"mi-zan'^; par'^me-§Sn'®; not par-mFzan^ [An Italian 
Parnach: pdr'nak^; paj'nSc^ [Bible]. 

Parnell: par-nel'^ or pdr'neP ; par-ngl'^ or par'nSP [Ir. politician (1846-91)]. 

parochial: pa-rol^i-aF; pa-ro'ki-aP [Belonging to a parish]. 

parol: pa-rol'^ or par^eP; pa-rol'® or par'bl.^ Compare parole [Given by 

word of mouth], 

parole: pa-roF^; pa-rol'^ [A pledge of honor given by a prisoner of war 

that he will not seek to escape]. 

paronomasia: par'^o-no-me'si-a^ or - 31 -a^; pSx'^o-no-ma'si-a^ or -zhi-a® [A 

play on words of the same sound but different meaning], [bright plumage]. 

paroquet: par'o-ket^; p^'o-k 6 t® [A small bird with hooked be^ and 
Paros: pe'res^; paT5s^ [An island in the Gr. archipelago], 

Parosh: pe're^^ or par'e^^; paTSsh^ or pSx'bsh^ [Bible]. 

parotid: pa-ret'id^; pa-r5t'id®. Johnson (1755) and Fenning (1760) porio- 

tid [A salivary gland situated near the ear]. 


2 : wolf, dfi: bd 6 k, bdot; full, rqle, cflre, bflt, bffrn; 6 il, bdy; go, feem; ipk; thin, tins. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rule; but, biirn; 

parquet: par-ket'\ Standard (1893-1912), C., E., J., & ikf., or pdr-ke'S 

Standard (1913), Tl"., & !!>.; par-k^t'^ or par-ke'^. St. pdr'ket^ This word, which 
has been traced to 1675, has oecoine completely Anglicized, so that the Fr. pronuncia- 
tion (the second indicated above) is now infrequently heard [1. A section of the 
auditorium of a theater, 2. Wooden mosaic used for flooring], parquettej. 

Parrhasius: pa-re'sTu-us^; pa-ra'shi-tis^ [Gr. painter (4tli cent.?)]. 

parrhesia: pe-ri' 3 i-a^, Standard, W., & TFr., or pa-rl'si-a^ (7.; pa-re'zhi-a^ 
or pa-re'si-a®. B. por-rFsi-ai; I, pdr-rrzi-a^; M. pa-rFzi-ai [Boldness of speech] . 
parse: T:ars^ or parz^; parg^. The first is the pronunciation com- 

monly heard in the United States and, recently, in Great Britain, where pdrz^ for- 
merly predonoinated. ^ Pdrs^ is the historic pronunciation and conforms by analogy 
with all words ending in -rse, as barse ta fish), carse (fenland), etc. 

Parshandatiia: par''^han-de'fh8^ or par-^an^de-the^; par'^shan-da'tha^ 

or par-snan'da-tha^ [Bible], 

Parsifal: pdr'si-faP; par'si-faP [Opera by Wagner]. Spelt also Parcifal 

but pronounced the same way. [Acropolis, Athens]. 

Parthenon: por'fhi-nen^; par'the-nSn^ [The temple of Athena on the 

Par thenope : por-then'o-pi^ ; p^-thSn'o-pe^ [In Gr. myth, a siren who, fail- 

ing to charm. Ulysses, flung herself into the sea], [pies], 

Parthenopean: par"fhi-no-pi'ani; par^the-no-pe'an^ [Pertaining to Na- 
Parthians: por'^-anzb* p^'thi-ans^ [Bible]. 

partiality: par^^-aFi-tii; par^shi-ai'i-ty^. L por-^alfi-ti^; St por'^i- 
al'i-tii [Inclination to favor one more -than another], 

participle: parTi-si-pP; par'ti-gi-pP. Do not clip this word to three syl- 
lables, as is frequently done in some classrooms; not pdrt'si-pP [A form of verb used 
either verbally or adjectively or both]. 

particular: por-tik'yu-lari; par-tic'yu-lar^ [Exact in performance or re- 
quirement; precise]. Careless speakers frequently cut this word down to three syl- 
lables by failing to pronounce the penult. This should be avoided as vulgar, not 
merely with this word but also with all its relatives, par-tic'u-lar-ism, par-tic'u- 
lar-ist, par-tic^u-Iar-ize, par-tic^'u-iar-ly, etc. 
partisan, parttzan: pdr'ti-zen^; par'ti-zan^ [One who adheres to a party]. 
Paruah: pa-ru'ab' pa-ru'a^ [Bible]. 

parure: pa-riir'^; pa-riir'^ — ^the tt as in ‘^dune ” not as in ‘We.” C. pa- 

rur'i; E. par-urJ- [A set of ornaments for a costume], 

Parralm; par-ve'im‘; par-va'im^ [Bible]. beyond his birth), 

parvenu: par'va-niub* par've-nu^ [One who has attained wealth or posi- 
Pasacb: pe'sak^; pa's^c® [Bible]. 

Pascal: pas'kalb'pas'caP [A masculine personal name]. F. Pascal: pas""- 
kdl^i; pas"^caF 2 ; ft. Pasquale: pas-kwd'le^- pas-cwa'le®; L. Paschalis: pas-ke^'lis^; 
p3,s-€a'’lis2; Sp. Pascual: pds-kwdl''^; pas-cwSl'A 

Pas:ffdammim: pas'^-dam'im^; pas"=d2-m'im2 [Bible]. — Paseah: pa-sl'a^or 

pas'i-fii; pa-se'a* or p3,s''e-a2 [Bible]. 

paseo [Sp.]: pa-se'ob* pa-se'o^ [A walk; promenade]. 

pasha: pa-^d^S Standard, & W., or pa^'a^, M.; pa-sha'^ or pash'a®. C- 
E. <fe St. pd'^e^; PFr.pa-^e'^ so Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), 
and Goodrich (1847) [An Ottoman or Eg 3 nptian general, admiral, or governor], 

2; art, Spe, fit, fare, f^t. what, all: g6t, prgy, fSm; hit, ice: i— e; i— §; g6, n6t, dr. w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


parquet 

patent 


final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iu = leud; <5hin; go; 13 = sing?; fliin, this. 


Pashur: pasE'ur^; pSah'tir- [Bible]. 

Pasiphae: ps-sif'a-i^; pa-sif'a-e^ [In Gr. myth, mother of Ariadne]. 
Pasquier: pas'^kye'^; p^'T^'e'- [1. Fr. historian (1529-1615). 3, Fr. 

Statesman (17G7-lsG2)J. 

pasquil; pas'kwii^; pas'kwii- [A coarse satire]. 

pasquinade: pas'^kwm-ed'^; pas*'kwin-ad'- [An abusive or personal satire], 
pass: pas^; pas-. Compare ask [To go, as from one place or point to an- 
other]. [may pass]. 

passage: pas'ij^; pSs'ag^ [A way or channel by which a person or thing 
passementerie: pas-men'tri^ or (Fr.) pas'''mdfi"tri'^; pas-m&n'tri- or {Fr.) 

pas"inan"tre'-. i\I. pos-mon'tni [Trimming, as beaded lace, for dresses]. 

Passeres: pas'er-iz^; piis'er-e§- [An order of birds which comprises more 

than half of the livnng species, and ranges from crows to litaucej — passerine? pas'- 
sr-ini; pas'er-In^ [Relating to the Passeres]. 

Passow: pd'so^; pa'so- [Ger. philologist (17S6-1833)]. 
past: past^; past-. See ask [Belonging to time gone by]. 

Pasteur; pas^tur'^; pas'^tur'- [Fr. chemist (1822-95)]. 

Pasteurization: pas-tur"i-ze's'hen^; pas-tdrT-za'shon^. In Eng. pos-tur^- 

cd-ze'shani [A system of checking fermentation de'V’ised by Pasteur], 

Pasteurize: pas-tOT'oiz^; pas-tur'iz^ [To subject to pasteurization], 
pasticcio [It.]: pos-ti'chob' pas-ti'cho^. C. & TFr. pas-ticTi'io^; E.. I., & 

St. pas-tich'i-oi [A musical composition made up of fragments of other works]. 

pastor: pas'tar or -ter^; p^'tor^. See ask [A Christian minister in charge 
of a enureh or congregation], — pastoral. 

pastorate: pas'ter-et^; pas'tor-at^, Standard & C.; M. & Wr. pas'tar-it^; 
E. & W. pas'tar-it^; I. pas'tor-^ti; St. pos'tor-eti [The office of a pastor], 

pasty: pesth^; past'y^. By Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Fulton & 
Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), hmowles (1835), and Wright (1855) 
pas'ti^ [A meat pie]. 

Patchogue: pa-dhog'^; pa-chog'- [Village in N. Y.]. 

patchouli: pe-dhu'hh Standard, C., St., W., & TFr., or padh'u-hh E. & 

M.] pa-chu'li 2 pS.cli'i;i-li2 [A perfume], 

pate [Fr.]: pat^; pat^ [Porcelain paste]. 

pate [Fr.]: pa''te'i; pa'^te'^ [A httle pie]. [goose-Hvers]. 

pate de foies gras; pa"te' da fwd gra^; pa'Tg' de fwa gra^ [A pasty of fat 
paten: pat'en^,* pat'Sn^ [A plate or shallow .dish], 
patent {a., n., <fe v.)i pat'ent^, Standard, C., W., & Wr.,or pe'tent^, E., 

ilf & St ; pSt'^nt^ or pa't§nt2. The analogy of the Eng. pronunciation may be found 
in latent (le'tent*-) , but a distinction is sometimes made officially between the meaning 
of the adjective (I. Protected or covered by letters patent. II. Open to view; exposed; 
clear; manifest), of which the first is pronounced pat'enti and the second pg'tent^. 

Of the earlier lexicographers Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757h Pen- 
ning (1760), Johnston (1764), and Kenrick (1773) indicated pe'tantb and Entick 
(1764), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), 

2: wolI» dft; bdbk, boot; full, rple, cure, but, bftm; dil. bdy; go, Ifem; qik; thin, this. 
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Scott (1797), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), 
Webster (1S2S), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), Ogilvie 
(1S50), and Wright (1855), pat'ent^ Nearly one century of English usage, as indi- 
cated by the authorities cited above, favored the pronunciation of the a as short, 
patient", but north of the Tweed, in the closing years of the ISth century, also from 
1820 to 1850, even till to»day, the Scots pronounced the a long, pa' tent. To*day the 
latter pronunciation predominates in Great Britain, but pat'ent is heard in Ireland. 
The foregoing remarks apply also to the relatives of this word, patentable, patentee, 
patentor. 


Pater: pe'ter^; pa'ter^ [Eng. author (1S39-94)]. 

paternoster [L.]: pe"t3r-n©s't8rh Standard, E., TF., & Wr., or pat'ar- 

nes'teri, M. <& St.\ pa^ter-nds^ter^ or pat'er-nSs^ter^. C. pe'tsr-nos'tari [Literally, 
^‘Our Father,” the first words of the Latin form of the Lord’s Prayer; hence, the 
prayer itself]. 

path: pafn^; path^. See ask [A walk or waj^]. 

Patheus: pa-fhi'usS* pa-the'tis^ [Apocrypha]. 

pathos: pe'thes^j pa'thSs-; not path'es^ [The quality that awakens emo- 

Pathros: pafhTes^; piith'r6s- [Bible]. — Pathrusim: path-ru'sim^; p^th- 

r^'sim^ [Bible]. 

paths : paths^ or pathz^ ; paths^ or pathg® [Plural of path]. Compare baths. 
patience: pe'^ens^; pa'shSng^ [Painstaking care toward others], 
patient: pe'^ent^; pe'shSnt^ [I. a. Exhibiting patience. II. n. One who 

is undergoing treatment for disease]. 

patois PFr.]: pd^'twd'^ or pat 'wab'pa^twa'^ or pat 'wa^. C. pa-twe'^; E.&St, 
pat'wSq I. pat^w'd'i; M. pd-twai; ]y, pa'Twfi'i; Wr. pdt-we'^ [A local or provincM 
dialect]. 

Patrick: pat^nk^; p^t'rik^ [A masculine personal name]. D. Patricius: 
pa-tri'si-usi; pa-tri''Qi-iis2; F, Patrice: pa'^tris'^; pa'^triQ'^; q. Patriziusi pa-trr- 
tsi-us^; pa-triTsi-ys^; It. Patrizio: pa-trid'zi-o^; pa-trid'zi-o^; L. Patricius: pa- 
tri^'i-us^ or pa-triifii'usi; pa-trish'i-uss or pa-trfsh'fis^; Pg. Patricio: pa-trFsi-oi; 
pa-trl^Qi-o^; Sp. Patricio: pa-trI'€hI-oi; pa-tri'thi-o^. 

patriot: pe'tn-et^, Standard, C., E., I., M., SL, W., & TFr.^or patTi-ath 

Webster (1828) and as secondary usage by Standard, C., B., M., & W. So also with 
its relatives patriotic, patriotism [One who loves his country and upholds its in- 
stitutions and interests]. 

Patripassian: pe"tn-pas'i-anb Standard^,, E,, L, & W., or pat'Ti-pash- 

an^, M . ; pa^tri-pS/s'i-an^ or p2-t"ri-pS,s'i-an2. Wr. pe'Tn-pa^^an^- [One of a sect of the 
early church]. [tro'clfis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Patrobas: patTo-bas^; pSt'ro-bas^ [Bible]. — Patroclus: pa-tro'klus^; pa- 
patrol: pa-troV^; pa-trol'^. St, pat-roF^ [Guard]. 

patron: pe'tran^; pa'tron^. Webster (1828) patTen^, which was noted by 

Perry (1777), Standard & (7. as secondary usage [A regular customer or supporter]. 

patronage: pat'ran-ij^ or pe'tran-ij^; pS,t'ron-ag^ or pa'tron-a^^^ pat'- 
ran-§ji; SL pe/tren-ejh whicn was indicated also by Jameson (1827) andSmart (1840) 
[The favor, aid, or care bestowed by a patron]. 


patronal: patTan-aP; pS-tTon-aP. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 

Buchanan (1757), Fenning (1760), Sheridan (1780), and Jameson (1827) pa-tr6'neP; 
Ash (1775), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) pe'tran-eP [Acting as a patron]. 


2: Srt, Sipe, f&t, fare, f4st, what, ah; mfe, g$t, pr$y, fSm; hit, Ice; i— e; I=g; g6, n6t, dr, wdn, 
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patroness: pe'tran-es^ or pat'ran-esS* pa'tron-gs^ or pat'ron-Ss^. Modern 

^ctionaries all indicare the first as the standard pronunciation of the daj’; the second 
la but a concession to former usage. By Bailey fl732}, Johnson (1755), Fenning 



patronize: ;pat ran-ciiz^, Standard^ E., I., M., TF., & TFr., or peTran-oiz^, 

C. & 5f. ; pat'ron-iz2 or pa-tron-Iz^. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), 
Fenning il7G0j, and Ash (1775) indicated the second [To act as a patron to]. 

patronymic: patYo-nim'ik^; p^t^ro-n^^rn'ic^ [A family name]. 

Patti: pa t'P or (7^.)pdt'tP; p^t'Por (JL)patTi- [It. opera==smger(lS43-1919)]. 
Pau^: pe'jai^; pa'jni^ [Bible]. 


Pau^: poij po2 [Fr. town, birthplace of Henry IV.]. 

Paul: pep; pal- [A masculine personal name]. Paula: pe4s^; pa'ia^ 
(fera.); Dan. G. dw. Paul: pauli; poul^; D. Paiilus: paulusi; pou'lilsS; F. IPaul: 
pop; p6l=; Hung. Pa.1: pdU; paP; It. Paolo: pd'o-lo^; pa'o-lo^; L, Pauliis; pe'lusi; 
paTiisS; Pol. Bus. Pavei; paVefi; pa'vSP; Pg. Paulo: pauTo^; pou'loS; Sp. Pablo: 
pd^bloi; pa'blo2. 


Paulina: pa-lcu'nai; pa-li'na^ [A feminine personal name]. Pauline: 
pe-lin'i; pa-im'2; F. Pauline: po'din'i; po'lin's; Q, Pauline: pau-li'nei; pou-li'nS*; 
It. Faolina: pd'^o-ll'nai; pa'"o-li'na2; Pg. Sp. Paulina: pau-ll'nai; pou-li'nas. 

Pauline: peFin^ or poFcdnb* pal'in^ cr p^'in^ [Relating to Paul, the Apostle 
(died abt. G7), or his writings]. 

Paulus: pelus^* pa'ltis^ [Bible]. 


Pauncefote 
paunch 


pens'fot^; pang'fot^ [Eng. diplomat (1828-1902)]. 


Walker i, ^ 

(1S40). A modification' of the second, pencIiS was noted by Sheridnn ('l7sdb'" Enfield 
(1807), Knowles (1835), and Wright (1855). The first and second respectively in- 
dicate American and British usage [The abdomen]. 

Pau^Puk^Keewls: p©"^pTjk*ki'wisi; pa^-ptikskeVis^ [A sorcerer in Long- 
fellow’s “Hiawatha”]. ® 


Paur: paur^; pour^ [Ger.^Am. musician (1855- )]. 

Pauw (van): von pau^; van pou^ [Dutch writer (1739-99)]. 

Pavia: pa-vi'a^; pa-^u'a^ [It. province and capital], 
paviage: Standard, C,, E., M,, &Wr.; J. & TF. pe'vi-ej\ 

paw: pe^; pa^ [The foot of an animal having nails or claws], 
pawl: peP; paP [A mechanism connected with a ratchet-wheel], 
pawn: pen^; pan^ [Something pledged as security for debt]. 

Pawnee: pe-ni^i; p^ne'^ [Amerind tribe of Caddoan stock]. 

pax [L.]: paks^; pS,ks^ [A tablet of gold, silver, or ivory used in the Roman 
Catholic Church service]. 


2: wQlf, dQ; bdbk, b<5bt; full, rule, cflre. but, bUm; Oil, bdy, go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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pea: pi^; pe^ [A roundish edible seed grovn in a pod and served as a vege- 
peace: pis^; peg- [A state of tranquillity; absence of war], 
peach: picTi^; pech^ [A roundish, yellow to red, luscious fruit], 
peag: pigS* peg- [Polished shell beads formerly used as money by the 

North' Amen can Indinuaj. 

peak: pik^; pek^ [A projecting point or edge]. 

peal : pil^ ; pel- [A loud prolonged sonorous sound, as made by ringing a belli. 

pear: par^; par- [A fleshy fruit of the apple fam'ly',. 

pearl: purP; perP [A lustrous substance found in the interior ot a shell, 

especially the oyster]. 

pearmaln: par'men^; par'man-, Standard^ C., B., 3/., & TF.; St. per'- 

meni; IFr. par-men'^ [A variety of apple], 

Peary; pi'n^; pe'ry^ [Am. arctic explorer (1856-1920)]. 

peasant: pez'ant^; pS^'ant^ [A small farmer; a farmdaborer]. 

peascod: plz^ked^S peg'-edd''^. Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Enfield 

(1807), Knowles (1S35), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855), and the modem lexicog- 
raphers, By Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson 
(1827) pes'kedi [A pea*pod]. 

pease; piz^; pef [Peas collectively]. 

peat: pit^; pet^ [Carbonized vegetable matter used for fuel, etc.], 
pecan: pi-kan'S‘ pe-eS-n'^, Standard^ C., A/., & TF.; E., St., & TFr. pe-kan'^; 

J. . pI-Kan"i [A large nut'tree of the United States], 

peccary: pek'e-n^; p§c'a-ry- [An American hog^like mammal]. 

peccavi [L.]; pe-ke'vai^; pS-cii'vi^ [I have sinned]. 

pectineal: pek"ti-nFaP, Standard, C., & St, or pek-tin'i-eP, E., M., & TF.; 

p^c'''ti-ne'al~ or pgc-tin'e-als [Pert, to the pectineus]. 

pectineus: pek"ti-m'usb* pSc^ti-ne'iis^ [A flat muscle of the inner thigh], 
pectlniform: pek-tin'i-ferm^; pSc-tin'i-fdrm^, Standard, E., I., St., & TF.; 

C. & M. pekd,i-m-fermi [Shaped like a comb], [weight]. 

pecul; pek'uP or pt-kuF^; pScW or p^ciil'^ [A Malaysian commercial 

peculiar: pi-kiul'yar^; pe-cul'yar^. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 
Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson 
(1827), and Smart (1840) pi-Hu'li-ari [Having a character exclusively its own], 

peculiarity: pi-kiu'h-ar'i-ti^; pe-cu"li-S.r"i-ty2, Standard, C., E., I., M., & 
W.; St. pi-kiu'h-ar'i-tii; Wr. pi-ldul-yi-ar'i-ti-*' [An exclusive characteristic]. 

pecuniary: pi-kiu'm-e-rib Standard (1893-1912), C., E., M., St, & TFr.; 

pe-€u'ni-a-ry2. I. pi-kiu'm-a-ni; W. pi-kiu'm-e-rii; Wr. pi-kiun'ya-n^, which was 
noted also by Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), and Knowles 
(1835), The first was indicated by Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jame- 
son (1827), and Smart (1840) [Relating to or consisting of money]. 


2: Srt, ape, fit, fare, fist, wh^-t, ?|11; me, get, pr§y, f6m; hit. Ice; i=e; I-g>g5, ndt. 6r, wdm 
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Pelee 
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pedagog, pedagogue: ped'a-gog^; pSd'a-gSg^ [An instructor; a school- 
master]. — pedagogic: ped''B-g6j'iki; ped^'a-gdg'ic^ [Relating to pedagogy]. — ped- 
agogical: ped^a-goj'i-kab; p£d"a-g6gfi-eal2. Jampson (1S27) ped-a-go'ji-kab; 
Ivnowles (1835) ped-a-geg'i-kaP [Pedagogic]. — pedagogics: peci''''a-gej'iksi; pSd"a- 
gdgfics^ [The science of teaching}. — pedagogish: ped'a-geg-isTii; ped'a-gog-ish® 
[Vain of one’s pedagogic attainments]. — pedagogism: ped's-geg-izmi; pSd'a-g6g- 
I§m2, Standard, C., E , I., M., & TF.; St. ped^’a-gej-izmi; TFr. ped'&-go-jizmi [The 
methods of teaching employed by a schoolmaster]. — pedagogist: ped's-gog-istb* 
p^d'a-gfig-ists [One who follows pedagogy as a science or art]. — pedagogy: ped'a- 
go'’’jih Standard, C., <fe TT., or ped'a-gej’^ib E., I., M., St., & Wr. ; p^<ra-g6"gy2 or pSd'a- 
gSg'^ys [Pedagogics]. 

Pedahel: ped'o-heT; pSd'a-hSl- [Bible]. — Pedahzur: pi-dd'zur^; pe-da'- 

zur* [Bible].— Pedaiah: pi-de'yfii or pi-dcd''ai; pe-da'ya^ or pe-dl'a^ [Bible]. 

pedal (a., n., v.)z ped'aF; p6d'aP. Sheridan (1780) noted pi'daP, which is 

indicated as in secondary usage by Standard, C., & M., but is now seldom heard, 
pedale: pi-de'liS* pe-da'le^ [A pedal keyboard]. [learning], 

pedant: ped'ant^; pSd'ant- [A scholar who makes needless display of his 
Pedias: pi-doi'asb* pe-di'as^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

pediatrics: pI"di-[or ped''i-]at'riks^; pe"di-[or pSdT-jiit'rics^ [The branch 
of- medical science that treats of children’s diseases]. 

pedobaptism: piMo-bap'tizm^; pe"do-bap'tI§m2. Walker (1791) ped-o- 

bap'tizmi [Infant baptism]. 

pedometer: pi-dem'i-ter^; pe-dSm'e-ter^; not pl-dem'e-tar^ [An instru- 
ment for measuring distance traveled on foot]. 

Pedro: pl'dro^; pe'dro^ [See Peter]. 

Peer Gynt: pe'er gtint^ or ytint^; pe'Sr giint^ or ytint^; not pi'or gint^ [The 

hero of Henrik Ibsen’s Norwegian drama of the same name]. 

Pegasus: pegVsus^; pSg'a-stis^ [In Gr. myfch, a winged horse], 

Pegu: pe-gu'^; p6-gu'^ [Burmese division, district, town], 

Peiping: pe''i*'ph 3 'i; pe^'i^ping'^ [capital of China]. 

pejorative: pi'Jo-re"tiv^ or pi-jer'e-tiv^; pe'jo-ra"tiv2 or pe-i(5r'a-tfv2. E, 

pi-jar'’ a-ti\'^ [A word expressing depreciation]. 

Pekah: piW^; pe'ka^ [Bible]. 

Pekahiah: pek"s-hai^d^ or pi-kd'ydb* pSk^a-hi'a- or pe-ka'ya^ [Bible]. 
Pekin: pfkin^; pe'kin^ [1. City in ID. 2. Same as Peking]. 

Peking; pi-kiq'b* pe-klng'^ [Former name of capital of China]. 

Pekod: pi'ked^; pe'kdd^ [Bible], 

Pelagius: pi-le'ji-usi; pe-la'gi-hs® [Heresiarch ( -?420)]. 

Pelaiah: pi-le'ya^ or pi-lai'a^; pe-la'ya^ or pe-lfa^ [Bible].— Pelallah: 

peRs-loi'di; p§Ra-li''a2 [Bible]. 

Pelasgi: pi-las'jaii; pe-lSs'^s [Prehistoric race].— Pelasgian: pi-las'ii- 

eni; pe-lSs^gi-an^ [Relating to the Pelasgi]. 

Pelatiah: pelVtcu'd^; pgPa-tl'a^ [Bible]. 

Pel6e: pe'^le'^; peTe'^ [Volcano in Martinique Island, W. I.]. 

2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; f^, rple, cflre, bftt. bam; 6U, bdy; go, ^em; i^k; thin, this. 
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Peieg: pl'leg^; pelSg- [Bible and masculine personal name]. [women], 
pelerine: perer-in^; pgl'er-in^. E. peFardn^ [A narrow cape worn by 
Pelet : pi'let^; pe'lgt- [Bible]. — Peleth: pi'leChb* pe'lSth^ [Bible]. [Achilles]. 
Peleus: pilius^ or pi'li-us^; pelus- or pele-iis- [In Gr. myth, the father of 
Pelias: pi-lai"asb’ pe-li'as- [Apocrj'pha]. 

Pelion: pi'h-en^; pe'li-dn^ [A mountain in Thessaly]. 

P^lissier: pe"li"sye'i; p§^li"sye'2 [Fr. field^marshal (1794-1864)]. 
pellagra: pe-ie'gra^, Standard^ C., AT., St., k Wr., or pe-lagTa^, W.) pS- 

la'gra2 or pe-lag'ra®. E. pel'le-gre^. Frequently heard pe-la'gre^ [A chronic disease in 
which the skin becomes scalj^]. 

pella^in: pe-le'^n^ Standard, (7., M., & SL, or pe-lag'rm^, W.; p^la- 

grins or pg-lSlg'rins. E. pel'la-grini [One affected with pellagra]. 

Pelleas and Melisande, or [Fr.] Pell^as et M^lisande: peFi-as, melV 

sand'^ or (Fr.) peV'e^'as' e me'^ir'sdn'dei; pSi'e-Ss, mgr^i-sSnd's, or (Fr.) pSFg'^as' e 
me'^irsan'de^ [Drama by Alaurice Maeterlinck; also, an opera by Claude Debussy 
founded on the drama]. [stream], 

pellucid: pe-liti'sid^; pS-lu'gid^; not pe-lu'sid^ [Transparent; as, a pelliccid 
Pelonite: peFo-nedt^; pSFo-nit^ [Bible]. 

Pelopidas: pi-lep'i-desb* pe-ldp'i-das^ general ( -364 B. C.)]. 

Peloponnesian: peF'o-pe-ni'sTian^; pgF'o-po-ne'shan^ [Pert, to the Pelo- 
ponnesus]. 

Peloponnesus: peF'o-pa-ni'sus^; p^l"o-po-ne'stis^ [Morea, a Gr. penin- 
Pelops: pi'leps^; pe'lSps^ [In myth, a Phrygian prince, slain by his father, 
Tantalus]. [Bible]. 

Pelusium: pi-hu'^-um^ or pi-liu' 51 -umi; pe-lti'shi-iim^ or pe-lu'zhi-tim^ 
penal: pi'ndT; pe'naP [Pert, to punishment]. Erroneously pen'aP in 

Great Britain. 

penalize: pl'nal-aiz^,* pe'nal-Iz^; not pen'al-cdz^ [To subject to penalty], 
penance: pen'ansb* pSn'ang-; not pl'nans^ [Atonement for sin]. 

Penang: pi*'nag'b* pe^^nSng'^ [A division of the Straits Settlements]. 
Penates; pi-ne'tiz^; pe-na'teg® [In Roman myth, Latin household gods], 
penchant [Fr,]; p(m"^ah'^ or pen'dhant^; paA" 9 hah '2 or pgn'chant^ [A 

leaning or inclination toward]. 

pendulous: pen'diu-lusb* p^n'du-lhs^; not pen'ju-lus^ [Hanging], 
pendulum: pen'diu-lum^; pSn'du-ltim^; not -ju-lumi [A weight suspended 

as by a cord or rod free to swing to and fro as in some clocks] . 

Penelope : pi-nel'o-pi^ ; pe-nSl'o-pe^ [In Gr . myth, the wife of Ulysses ; also, 

a feminine personal name]. wings], 

penguin: pen'gwm^* p^n'gwin^ [A web^ooted marine bird with flipper® 
Peniel; pi-ncd'eP or pen'i-eP; pe-ni'Sl® or p 6 n'i-SP [Bible]. — Penlnnah; 

pi-nin'ai; pe-nfn'a^ [Bible]. 


2: art, Spe, fit, fSre, f4st, wh^t, all; me, g$t, pr§y, f5m; hit, ice; i=e; I»5; gd, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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Perdita 
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peninsula: pi-nin'siu-le^; pe-nln'su-la^. Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 

Jones (179S), and Fulton 6c Knight (lSG2j pen-in'shu-icji [A piece of land almost sur- 
rounded by water]. 

penitentiary: pen"i-ten'sTia-rP; pSnT-tSn'sha-rj"^ Pert, to penance. 

II. n. A prison]. [pocket]. 

penknife: pen'naif''S* p^n'nif''^* — the k is silent [A small knife for the 
pennyworth: pen'arfh^; pSn'orth^ — ^the only pronunciation commonly 

used, but so far unrecorded by the dictionaries, w’here pen'i-wurth^ is indicated. Even, 
in Walker’s day the word was “commonly and without tnilgarity contracted into 
pennurth" [As much as a penny will buy]. Compare halfpennysW’orth. 

pens^e [Fr.]: pah"se'^; piih"se'2 [Thought], 

pensile: pen'sil^; pSn'siP. I. & St. pen'scdl^ [Pendent and swaying], 
pension^ : pen'^en^ ; pSn'shon- [A sum of money paid periodically, as by a 

government, on account of past service], [int^shouse] 

pension^ [Fr.]: pah^syeh'^; pah'^syoh'^ [A boarding-school; also, alDoard- 
pentaphyUlous: pen"ta-fil'us^; pSn^'ta-fJ-l'iis-, Standard^ U., & TFr.; E., 

St. pen-tafh-lusi [Five»ieaved, as a plant], 

Pentapolis: pen-tap 'o-Hs^; pSn-tap'o-lls- [Bible]. 

Pentateuch: pen'ta-titik^; pgn'ta-tuc^ [The first five books of the Bible], 
pentathlon [Gr.]: pen-tafn'len^; pSn-tath'lbn^ [The contest of five ath- 
letic exercises (1) leaping, (2) running, (3) wrestling, (4) throwing the discus, and 
(5) hurling the spear, in the Olympian games], 

Pentecost: pen'ti-kest^; pSn'te-cbst^. By Sheridan (1780), Walker 

(1791), Jones fl79S), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Craig (1849) pen'ti-kost^ [A 
Jewish and a Christian feast], 

Pe*lthesilea: pen^£hes-i-li'a^; pSn'ThSs-i-le'a^ [In Gr. myth, a queen of the 

Amazons, slain by Achilles], ^ Thebes]. 

Pentheus: pen'thius^ or pen'thi-us^; pSn'thus^ or pSnThe-hs^ [In Gt, 
Penuel: pi-niu'eP; pe-nu'SP [Bible]. 

penult: pi'nulth E., W., & TFr., or pi-nult'^ Standard, C., M., & St,i 

pe'nult^ or j>e-nult'2 [The syllable next to the last in a word: derived from Latin psene,. 
almost 4- ultimuB, superlative of ulter, beyond], 

peon [Sp.]: pl'en^; pe'5n2 [A laborer]. 

Peer: pl'er^; pe'Sr^ [Bible], 

pepsin: pep'sm^; pgp'sin^ [The digestive ferment of the gastric juice]. 

Pepys: pips^ pep'isb or peps^; peps^, pgp'ys^, or. pSps^ [Eng. diarist (1633- 
1703)], 

Perazim: iier'a-zim^ or pi-re'zim^; pSr'a-zIm® or pe-ra'zlm® [Bible]. 

percale: par-keF^ or (Fr.) par'Isdl'^; per-cal'^ or (Fr.) p^r'^caF^ [A closely 
woven cambric], 

Percheron: pur'^a-ren^ or (Fr.) per"^a-ren'^; per'ghe-rdn^ or (Fr.) 
ghe-rOh' 2 . M. x)er-^a-reni; TFr. par'^8-roh,i [A horse from Perche in France]. 

perclose: pOT'kloz^; pgr'clog^, Standard, C., E., & J.; W.& TTr. par-kloz'^ 

[A screen or railing enclosing an altar or chapel]. [daughter of Leontea], 

Perdita: pur'di-ta^; per'di-ta^ [In Shakespeare's “Winter’s Tale,” the 


2: wolf, dij; bdok, b^t; full, rule, ciire, but, bfim; 611, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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perdu, perdue: par-diu'^; per-du'- — ^the pronunciation noted by Bailey 
(1732), Sheridan (17S0), Jones (179.S), Walker (ISOo), Jameson (1827), and Wright 
( 1S55). I. pnr'diW, also indicated by Johnson (17o5), Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), 
Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) [Lost to view]. 

perdurable: pur'diu-re-bB, Standard, C., St., & TFr., or par-diur'a-bB, E., 

J., rr.; p er^du-ra-bP or per-dur'a-bP. The first indicates American usage; the 

second, usage in Great Britain [The quality of being very durable]. 

pSre [Fr.]: par^; per^ [Father]. 

peregrin: per'i-grin^ ; p6r'e-grin-. per'e-grciin^; /. per'i-grin^; St. pur'e- 

grin* [Coming from foreign regions]. 

Peregrine: per'i-grin^; pSr'e-grm^ [A masculine personal name]. L. Ban. 
D. Sw, Peregrinus: pe''re-gri'nusi; pe"re-gri'nus2; F. Peregrin: pe^re^gran'i; p§''- 
re^gran'^; G. Piligrim: pPli-grlmi; pill-grim^; It. jPellegrino: pePle-grl'no^ ; pSi"l§- 
gri'no2; Pg. Sp. Peregrino: pe'^re-grPno^; pe"’re-gri''no2. 

peremptorily: per'emp-to-n-h^ or par-emp'to-n-h^; pSr'Smp-to-ri-ly^ or 

per-Smp'to-ri-ly3 [Decisively]. 

peremptory : per 'emp-to-rB or par-emp'to-ri^ ; pSr'Smp-to-ry ^ or per-Smp'- 
to-ry2. The second is the older form, having been indicated by Bailey (1732), John- 
son (1755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), 
Perry (1777), and Jameson (1827); the first, however, was noted by Entick (1764), 
Johnston (1764), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Scott 
(1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (iS07), Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855), and is preferred by the 
modern dictionaries [Decisive; absolute]. 

Peresh: pi're^^; pe^rSsh^ [Bible]. — Perez: pBrezb' pe'r^z^ [Bible]. — Pe- 
rez«uzza: pi^rez^uz^e^; pe''r?z»uz^a2 [Bible].— Perezsuzzah: prrez*uz'ai ; ne"r5z* 
tiz'as [Bible]. 

perfect {v.) : ptSr'fekt^ or par-fekt'^; per'fSct^ or per-fSet'-, but the first is 

preferred by the dictionaries, ancient and modern [To bring to a perfect state]. See 
under ABSENT (u.) — perfect (a.): pur'fekti; pSr-fSet^ [Without defect]. — perfected: 
pur^fekt-ed^ or par-fekt^ed^ ; pSr'f^ct-^d^ or per-fSet'eds — the second is now’ infrequent- 
ly used by careful speakers [Made perfect]. — perfecter: pur'fekt-ari or par-fekt'ari ; 
pgrifSct-er2 or per-fSet^'er^ [One who makes perfect], 

perfidious: par-fid'i-usS* per-fld'i-tis^, "PFr. notes par-fid'yus^ as alter- 
native, and this was indicated by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840), but the first pronunciation 
was noted by Perry (1777), Jones (1798), and Jameson (1827), and is recorded by the 
modern dictionaries [Violating good faith]. 

perfume (y.): per-fium^^; per-fum'^ [To saturate with perfume], 

perfume (n.): pur'fium.^ or per-fium'^j per'ftim^ or per-fum'^. Bailey 
(1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802). 
Jameson (1827), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) stressed the first syl- 
lable; Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Fenning (1760), Entick 
(1764), Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), Knowles 
(1835), and Smart (1840) stressed the last [A fragrant odor or an essence producing it]. 

perfunctory; p8r-fur)k'to-rii;per-ftinc'to-ry2. By Johnston (1764), Sher- 
idan (1780), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) perTur)k-to-ni [Done mechanically 
and without interest]. [Minor], 

Pergamos: pur'g&-mes^; per^ga-mbs^ [An ancient capital of Mysia, Asia 

Perge: perg® [Bible]. 


2: art, Spe, f3,t, fare, f&st, whg,t, ftll; m€, g€t, prgy, fSm; hit. Ice; i=e; 1—&; go, ndt, 6r, w6i> 
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pergola [It.]: pur'go-ls^; per'gcy-la-; not per-gola^ [A balcony; an arbor], 
perhaps: per-haps'^; per-hilps'-. Avoid praps^ as illiterate [Possibly], 
perl: pi'rib* pe'ri^ [In Per. mji:]!, a fairy]. 
peri-(pre/ix): perV^; pSr'i-- [Near; around]. 

Periander: per'Van'dar^; pSPl-Sn^der^ [Gr. sage (66o?-585 B, C.]. 

pericarditis: perVkor-dai'tis^ or -dl'tis^; p6r"i-car-di'tis- or -di'tis- [In- 
flammation of the membranous sac that protects the heart]. 

pericope: pi-rik'o-pp; pe-rie'o-pe- [An extract from a book]. 

Perida; pi-rai'dd^; pe-ri'da- [Bible]. 

Purler: pe'^rye'^; pe^rye'® [Fr. statesman (1777-1832)]. 

perigee: per'i-jP; pSr'i-ge- [The point in the orbit of the moon when it is 

nearest to the earth]. Compare apogee. 

Pgrigord: pe"ri'^gor'b* pe"ri"g6r'2 [Former Fr. division]. 

perihelion: per"i-hr]i-6n^; p€r'''i-hedi-5n2; not per-i-hiPyrm^ [The point in 

the orbit of a planet when it is nearest to tne sun]. 

perimysium: perVmish-um^, Standard & TF., or per-i-mis'i-umh C. & M.; 

pt’'‘r'h-m^zhfl-um2 or pSr^i-m5’'s'i-Qm2. E. per-i-mni'si-umi; St. per'i-mai'zi-um^; Wr. 
per'h-mizh-umi [Connective tissue uniting muscle*fibers]. 

period: pl'n-ed^; pe'ri-od^; not pur'i-ad^ [A specified interval of time], 
periodic^; pFri-ed'xk^; pe^ri-Sd'ie- [Pert, to a period], 
periodic^; pm''ai-ed'ik^; per^'i-ddfic^ [Pert, to or containing iodin]. 
Perioeci: perVFsai^; pSrT-e'$I- [Laconian people]. 

periphery: pi-nfar-i^ or per'i-fer-P; pe-rlf'er-y^ or pSr'i-fer-y^ [The outer 

surface], ^ [words]. 

periphrasis: pi-rif'ra-sis^; pe-rlf'ra-sis^ [The art of saying little in many 
Perlque: pi-rlk'^; pe-rik'MA grade of tobacco]. [a submarine boat], 

periscope: per'i-skop^ ; p§r'i-scop^ [A reflecting instrument used in guiding 
perissad: pi-ris'ad^ or perh-sad^; pe-rls'M^ or pSr'i-sM^; W. & TFr,pa-ris'- 

[In chemistry, an element having an odd valence], 

peristalsis: per'^i-staFsis^; p^rT-stS-Psis^ [Muscular movement], 
peritonaeum, peritoneum: perVto-ni'um^; pgrT-to-ne'fim^ [A mem- 
brane of the abdominal cavity]. [mation of the peritoneum], 

peritonitis: perVto-naiTis^ or -ni'tis^; pSF'i-to-ni'tis^ or -ni'tis^ [Inflam- 
peritropal: pi-rit'ro-paP; pe-rft'ro-paP, Standard] C. & E. pe-rit'ro-peP; 

J. per-it'r5*-paU; ikf., W., & TFr. pa-rit'ro-paU; St. per-it'ro-paU [Going around; rotary]. 

Perizzite; perfi-zoit^ or pi-riz'cdt^; p6r'i-zlt^ or pe-rlz'it^ [Bible], — Perme- 

nas: pur'mi-nesi; p§r'me-nas2 [Apocrypha]. [leave to]. 

permission: per-mi^'an^; per-mlsh'on^ [The act of allowing or granting 
permit {v.)z par-mit'^; per-mft'^ [To grant leave to; allow]. 

permit (n.): pur'mit^; per'mit^. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Fenning 
(1760), -\sh (1775), Perry (1777), Rees (1826), Jameson (1827), and Webster (1828) 
per-mit'i [Written permission to do something. 

2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bOOt; full, rple, eflre, biit, bUrn; 5il, b6y; go, gem; i©k; thin, this. 
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Pernambuco: per'^nam-bu'ko^; pSr^nam-bu'co-; not pur"nam-biu'ko^ 

[Braz. state and its capital]. 

Peronne: pe'Ven''; pe^rOn'^ [Fr. town], [Never-ceasing) 

perpetual: par-pet'yu-aB; per-p6t/yu-aP — avoid -dbu-aB as careless 
Perrault: pe"r5'^; pS"ro'- [Fr. author of “Cinderella” (1628-1703)]. 
Persephone: par-sef'o-ni^; per-sSf'o-ne- [In Gr. in>i:h, the queen of the 

infernal regions]. 

Persepolls: ^por-sep'o-lis>; per-sSp'o-Us^ [Apoorj^pha]. Medusa). 

Perseus: pur'sius^ or pur'si-us^; per'sus- or per'se-hs® [In Gr. myth, the 
Pershing; pur'shiqb per'shlng^ [Am. general (1860- ); commandei^ 

m»=chief of American Expeditionary Forces in tVorld War, 1917-lS]. 

Persia; pur'^ia^; per'sha^ [Asiatic country]. — Persians pur'^an^; per'- 
shan2 f Belonging to Persia]. [srfld 5 'i [Banter], 

persiflage [Fr.]: per"si"fld5'b‘ pSr"si"fIazh'-. /. per-si-fla 3 h In Fr. par"- 

Persis: per'sis^; pSr'sls^ [Bible and feminine personal name]. F. Perside: 
per''sld'b- per^sla'2; G. Persis: per'sisB pCr'sisS; Gr. Persis; It. Persida; pcr'sl-dai; 
per'si-da2; Sp, Perside: per^sI-aeB per'si-dgs. 

persist: par-sist'b* per-sist'^. Avoid per-zist'^ as illiterate; so also with its 
relatives persistence, persistent, persistently, etc. [To continue stedfast against 
opposition]. 

person: p fir's an per'son^. Avoid pur'sn^ as colloquial, notwithstanding 
that Perry fl777), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton <fe iCnight (1802), and Jame- 
son (1S27) indicated it [A human being]. 

personality: puT"san-al'i-tib’ per"son-ai'i-ty2 [The traits or attributes of 

some particular person]. Contrast -with next word. 

personalty; ptir'sen-al-tT; per'son-al-ty^ [Personal property of any kind], 
personnel: pur^sa-nel'^ or (Fr.) par"so''nel'^; per^so-n^I'^ or (Fr.) p^r^so"- 

n&l'2 [The force of persons collectively employed in some service]. 

perspective: par-spek'tiv^; per-spSc'tiv^. Johnson (1755) stressed the 

first syllable [The appearance and delineation of visible objects as presented to the 
eye, especially in regard to their relative position, distance, etc.]. 

perspire: par-spair'^; per-spir'^ [To sweat]. — perspiration: pur^spi-re'- 
sliani; per^spi-ra^shon^ [The fluid passed off by the sweat-'glands]. 

persuasive: por-swe'siv^; per-swa'siv^. E. & 7. por-swe'ziv^ [Having 

power to influence]. 

pertinacious: p^'^ti-ne'^us^; per^ti-na'shiis^ [Tenacious of purpt^e]. — 

pertinacity: pur^ti-nasVtii; perni-nS.c'i-ty^ [The quality of being pertinacious]. 

perturbative: pfjr't 0 r-be''tiv^; perTur-ba'^tiv^. ikf. per-tur'ba-tiv^ [Tend- 
ing to disturb]. 

Peruda; pi-ru'da^; pe-rp'da® [Bible]. 

Perugia; pe-ru'jab* pe-ru'^a^ [It. province and its capital]. 

Perugino: pe^'ru-jfno^; pe^ru-^'no® [It. painter (1446-1524)]. 
peruke: pe-rtik'^; pS-ruk'^. 7. pe-ritik'b* M.& W. pd-ruk'^; Wr. per'yuk' 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all: g^t, pr§y, fSrn; hit. Ice; I=g; i=S; g5, ndt, 5r, w6n, 
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peruse: pi-ruz'^; pe-ru.s'- [To read carefully]. 

perversion: per-vtir shan’; per-ver'shon^ [Misapplication.] 

pes [L.]: piz^; peg- [A foot or foot dike organ or part]. — pedes: pI'dizL* 

pe'deg2 [PL of pes]. 

pesade: pi-sed'^; pe-sad'2, Standard, E., St., & W.; C. pi-zed^^; M. and 

Smart (1S40) pa-zdd^^; ITr. and Jameson (1S127) pa-sdd^^ [The act or position, of a 
liorse in rearing]. 

Peschiera: pes'"ki-e'ra\; pes^ci-eTa^ [It. fortress in Verona], 
peseta: pe-se'ta^; pe-se'ta- [Sp. coin]. [India] 

Peshawur: pe-^a'wur^; pe-sha'wtir^ [Division, district, and city in Brit! 
peso: pe'so^; pe so^ [Sp. coin]. 

Pestalozzi: pes"ta-let'zii; pSs''ta-15tVi- [Swiss educationist ('1746-1827)]. 
Pestalozzian: pes"t8-let'si-8ni; p6s"ta-15t'si-an2 [Relating to Pestalozzi]. 
Pesth : pest^ or {Hung.) pesht^; pgst^or {Hung.) pSsht-. Same as Budapest. 
pestle: pes'P; pSs'F, Standard, C., L, M., St., W., & Wr,; E. pes'tilk 

Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), 
Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), and Knowles (1S35) pes'tP. Perry U777), 
Webster (1828), Smart (1840), Wright (1855) pes'l [An implement used by druggists]. 

petal: pet'aL; pSt'aB, Walker, who originally indicated this pronimcia- 

tion (1701), said in a later edition (ISOC): “I must retract my former pronunciation 
of the first syllable of this word with Mr. Sheridan and Air. Perry, and join Dr Ken- 
rick and Mr. Scott, who make the e long.” By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Bu- 
chanan (1757), Penning (1760), and Ash (1775), the word was stressed pe'tal, and the 
pronunciation pl'tsP was noted also by Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Jame- 
son (1827), Knowles (1835), and Craig (1S49) [One of the leaves of a corolla]. 

petard: pi-tdrd'L* pe-tard'^, Standard, C., W,, & Wr.] M. pi-tard'^ or pi- 

tar'i hut not pl-tard'^ or pi-tar'i as Phj’fe claims; E., I., & S’L pe-tdrd''i [A belPshaped 
mortar used to blow breaches as in walls]. 

Peter; pi'tar^; pe'ter^ [A Bible and masculine personal name]. Dan. Pe- 
der: pe^thari; pg'ther^; D. Pieter: pe'ter^; pt'tdr^; F. Pierre: pyari; pyerS; G. 
Peter: pe^ter^; j>§'t6r2; Petrus: pe'trusi; pe'triis-; Gr. Petros; Hung. Peter; pe'- 
ter^; pe'tSrS; it. Pietro: pl-e'troi; pl-e'tro^; Pg. Sp. Pedro: pe'dro^; pg'dro^. 

Pethahiah: peth'^e-hai'di; peth^'a-hl'a^ [Bible]. — Pethor: pi'fheri; pe'- 

th6r2 [BibleJ. — Pethuel: pi-thiu'eP; pe-thu'Sl2 [Bible]. 

petiole: pet'i-oP; pSt'i-oP [The footstalk of a leaf]. 

petiolule: pet'i-o-liuB or pet'^i-ol'yuB; pSt'i-o-luB or pStT-bl'ypl^. JS. 

petfi-el-yuB; I. petfi-6l-yuli; M. pet-i-el'yuli; St. pet'i-o-luU [The footstalk of'a leaflet], 

petit [Fr.]: pet'ib* pSt'i®. M. pet'it^ or pa-tf ^ [Small: lesser; petty]. Dr. 

Murray found this word in Anglo-French phrases or combinations from the 13th 
century and as an English adjective in the 14th century, when it was written pety, 
and later petty, which is the correct Eng. form. Petit continued in use side by aide 
with the Eng. form in the 17th century, but only occasionally and as retained in law- 
phrases during the ISth. While a living Eng. word the final t was pronounced (“New 
Eng. Diet.,” vol. vii, p. 748, Oxford, 1909). Compare petty. 

petite [Fr.]: pa-tit'^; pe-tit'^ [Diminutive], 

petition: pi-ti^'an^; pe-tish'on® [A solemn or formal application]. 


wolf, dfi; bd6k, boot; full, rple, eflre, but, bOm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Petra: pi^tre^; pe'tra^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Petrarch: pi'trdrk^; pe'traxe- [It. poet (1304-74)]. 
petrel: pet'reB; pSt'rSl-; not pI'treB [A marine bird]. 

Petrine: prtnnb Standard & C,, or pi'trainb E., L, M., IF., & TFr.; pe'trin^ 

or pe'trins [Kelating to the apostle Peter or his writings]. 

Petrograd: pet'ro-grad^ or pe"tro"grad'^; pSt'ro-grad^ or pe^'tro^'grad'- 

[Rusfdan city: now called Leningrad]. 

petrol: pet'reB; pSt'rQP, Af., E., & I.; C, pe-trol'^; Standard, pi-trol'^; W. 

peProP; TTr. pl'troP, which was indicated also by Sheridan (17S0) and Walker (17U1) 
[1. GasoHne. 3. Petroleum]. [pCt'rtiss or pe'trusa [Hard, Uke stone]. 

petrous: pet'rus^ Standard, C., M.,St., & TF., or pi'trusS E., L, Sc Wr.) 
Petruchio: pi-tru'(ihi-5^; pe-tr\i'chi-o^ [In Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 

Shrew,” the husband of Katharine]. [Compare petit. 

petty: peth^; pSt'y^ [Of little importance or worth; minor; subordinate], 
petunia: pi-tiu'm-e^* pe-tu'ni-a^; not pi-tu'ni-a^ [A flowering plant]. 

Peulthai: pi-ul'thoi^; pe-til'thi- [Bible]. — Peullethai: pi-ul'i-thoi^; pe- 

iil'e-thi2 [Bible (R. V.)]. 

pewit: pFwit^; pe'wit^. Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Knowles (1835) 

piu'it^ [A bird, the lapwing or the phoebe; also, the laughdng»gull]. 

pfennig: pfenhg^; pfSn'ig^ [Ger. coin]. 

ph : A di^aph used in English usually to represent the sound of / in words 

derived from the Greek. In the name Stephen it indicates the sound of o, and in the 
English pronunciation of nephew it indicates the same sound. Formerly, in such 
words as diphtheria, diphthong, naphtha, it represented the sound of p, but now that 
of /. See quotation, and compare ThaIs. 

Ph Is regularly pronounced like /, as in phlegm, philosophy, phosphorus, phrensy, etc.: 
but It has in nephew, phial, and Stephen the sound of c: in apophthegm. It is usually dropped 
entirely, and in phthisic; but in phthisis, if I mistake not, both the ph and tk are distinctly 
pronounced [not so to-day. See phthisis]. In sapphire, notwithstanding the p is doubled, 
no sound but that of /is heard. Nakes Elements of Orthoepy p. 116. [London, 17S4.j 

Phaath Moab: fe'afh mo'ab^; fa'S,th mo'S-b^ [Apocrypha]. — Pbacareth: 

fak'a-refhi; fS,e'a-rSth2 [Apocrypha]. — Phacee: fe'si-iR fa'ge-es [Douai Bible]. — 
Phaceia: fe^si-ai'e^; fa'^Qe-i'a2 [Douai Bible]. — Phadaia: fe-de'ysi; fa-da Va- [Douai 

[self when scorned by Hippolytus]. 

Phaedra: fi^dre^; fe'dra^ [In myth, the daughter of Minos, who killed her- 
Phaedrus: fi^drus^; fe'driis^ [Greco-Rom. fabulist of the time of Tiberius]. 

phaethon: fe'i-fhen^; fa'e-thbn^ [In Gr. myth, son of Helios and Cly- 

mene], 

phaeton: feh-tan^; fa'e-ton^ [A light four-wheeled carriage], 
Phaczeldseus: fi-zel'di-us^; f^zSl'de-iis® [Apocrypha (R. V.)].-yPhalsur: 

fe'sur^ or fi-oi'surR fa's^r^ or fa-i'sur* [Apocrypha], — Phalaia: faF'i-oi'di; fS,I^a-I^a2 
[Douai Bible]. 

phalange^: fe-lanj'S Standard, C., I., & St., or (Fr.) fa*lafi 5 ^; or 

(Fr.) fa'^HSjozh'*. E., M., & W. fal'anj^. The first indicates American and Scottish 
usage; the third, usage in England [A socialistic community]. 

phalange^: fal'anj^; f^l'^ng^ [A weasel-spider]. 

2: Srt, ape, f&t, fare, fist, wh?it, all; m6, gSt, prey. fSm; hit, Ice; i=6; 1=5; g5, n^^t, 6r, w6n, 
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phalanges: fs-lan'jlz^; fa-ldn'ge§- [PL of phalanx]. 

phalanx: fe'lagks^ or fal'aqks^; faliinks- or f£iranks-. The first indicates 

American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain. Early lexicographers frequently 
stressed the letter before that which completed the syllable. Hence, Bailey, Johnson, 
and others printed pha'lanx, but this should be read phal'anx according to the s>'stem 
they followed. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), 
Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Smart (1S40), and Wright (1S55) indi- 
cated fal'ar)ksi; but by Ash (1775), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1701), Scott (1797), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jarae.son (1827), and Knowles 
(1835) fe'lagksi [The order of battle of the ancient Greek infantry]. 

Phaldaius: fal-de'yus^; fai-da'ytis- [Apocrypha]. — Phalea: feT-a^; fa'- 
le-a2 [Douai Bible]. — Phaleas: fa-li'as^; fa-le^as- [.\pocrypha]. — Phalee: feTek^; 
fft'lees [Bible]. — Phalias: fe-loi'asi; fa-ll'a 32 [.Apocrypha (R. V.)] — Phallu: faFu^; 
fal'u2 [Bible]. — Phalluites: faFu-oitsi; f3,Fa-Its2 [Douai Bible]. — Phalonite: faFo- 
na:ii; faFo-nit2 [Douai Bible]. — Phalti: faFtoi^; faFtP [Bible]. — Phaltias: fal-toi'- 
3s‘; fiii-ti'as2 [Douai Bible]. — Phaltiel: faFti-eP; fal'ti-eF [Bible]. 

Phanerogamia: fan^'ar-o-ge'mi-o^; f3n"er-o-ga'mi-a2. M. fan^ar-o-gam'- 

[One of the two primary’ divisions of plant-life according to Linnaeus], 

phantasm. See fantasm. 

Phanuel: fa-rdu'eP or fan'yu-eP; fa-nu'SP or f[ln'>ni-Sl- [Bible]. — Phara- 
cim; far'e-simL fS,r'a>i?im2 [Apocrypha]. — Pharai; feTai^ or -n-cuL* fa'ris or -ra-I* 
[Douai Bible]. — Pharakim: far'a-kimL f^r'a-kim^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)], — Pharao: 
fe'n-oi; fa'ra-62 [Douai Bible]. — Pharaoh: fe'roi or fe'n-oi; faTo^ or fa'ra-os, E. fario^ 
[Bible].— Pharaoh shophra: -heFraL- -hof'raa [Bible].— Pharaoh snechoh: -nFkoi; 
'nS^cos [Bible]. — Pharathon: far'a-theni; faiFa-thbas [.Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Phar- 
athonite: faria-fhen-edt^-; f^r'a--th6n-It2 [Douai Bible] — Phares: fe'rlz^; fa'res* 
[Bible].— Pharez; fe'rlz^; fa'rezs [Bible]. — Fharira: fa-roi'raL fa-rFra^ [Apocrypha]. 
— Pharida: fa-rod'da^; fa-ri'da^ [Apocrypha (R. A'.)]. 

Pharisee: far'i-sl^; fS-rfi-se^. Jameson (1827) and Knowles (1835) farh-zl^ 

[One of an ancient Jewish party who strictly observed religious forms], 

pharmaceutic: fdr'''ma-siu'tik^; far^ma-gu'tic^. Sheridan (1780) and 

Knowles (1835) far-ma-kiu'tiki [Relating to the compounding or dispensing of med- 
icines]. 

pharmacopoeia: fdr"m8-ko-pfya^; far"ma-co-pe'ya2; not for^me-ko^pya^ 

[.A book of formulas for preparing medicines]. 

Pharos: feTes^* fa'rds^ [Egypt, peninsula; Lighthouse]. 

Pharosh: fe're^^; fa'rSsh^ [Bible]. — Pharpar: far'par^; far'par^ [Bible]. 

— Pharsandatha; far-san'da-thai; far-sS,n'da-tha2 [Douai Bible]. — Pharuda: fe- 
ru'da^; fa-ru'da2 [Douai Bible], — Pharue: far'u-F; f^Lr'Tji-es [Douai Bible]. 

pharyngeal ; f a-rm'ji-eB or f ar*'m-jf eT ; f a-ryn'ge-al^ or f ar*^yn-^e'al® [Pert. 

to the pharynx], 

pharynges: fo-rin'jlz^; fa-rj^ri'g^^ [PI. of pharynx]. 

pharyngitis: far"m-icd'tis^ or -ji'tis^; fllr'^yn-gi'tis^ or -giTis^ [Inflamma- 

tion of the pharymx]. [the esophagus]. 

pharynx: far'iioks^; fSr'ynks^ [The canal between the base of the skull and 
Pharzites: for'zcdts^; to'zits^ [Bible], 
phase: fez^; fa§2 [A particular aspect]. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bdht; full, rule, eftro, bht, bhm; 6il, bSy; go, gem; ipk; thin. Ihis. 
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Fhasea: fa-sf _ fa-se'a^ [Douai Bible].-— Phaseah: fa-sfai; fa-se'a^ 
[Bible]. — Pi^selis: fe-sl'lis^; fa-.se'liss [.\pocryphaJ. — Phaseron: fas'i-ronB fSs'e- 
r 5 n 2 [Douai Bible]. — Phassaron; fas''a-ron^; fas^a-r6n2 [Apocrypha]. — Phassurus: 
fa-siu'rusB f&-su'rus2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Pbatala: faf'i-ai'ai; fatViV [Douai Bible].— Phathahia; fafliVhai'si; 

fiith''a-hi'a2 [Douai Bible].— Phatuel; fa-tiu'eB; fa-tu'eis [Douai Bible].— Phatures; 
fa-tiu'rlzi; fa-tu'regs [Douai Bible]. — Phau: fa'uB fa'v 2 [Douai Bible]. 

pbeasant: fez'ant^; fg§'ant2 [A game=bird]. 

Phebe, Phcebe: fl'bi^; fe'be- [A feminine personal name]. 

Phedael: fed'i-eB; fSd'a-Sl- [Douai Bible]. [Ph^dra 

Pbfedre: fe'dr^; fe'dr- [Title and heroine of a tragedy by Racine]. See 

Phegiel: fi'ji-el^; fe'gi-gF [Douai Bible]. — Pbeleia: fi'di-ai^a^; fe^'le-iV 
[Douai Bible].— Phdelia: fe^i-loi'a!; fgre-li'as [Douai Bible].— Phelethi: fel'i- 
fhoii; f61'e-thi2 [Douai Bible].— Phelethites: fel'i-thoits^; RlVthlts^ [Douai Bible]. 
— Phelonite: fi'lon-oitB fe'lon-It^ [Douai Bible]. — Pheltia: fel-tai'a!: fel'tl'a* 
[Douai Bible]. — Pheltias: fel-tai'asB fel-ti'as^ [Douai Bible]. 

phenacetin, phenacetine: fi-nas'i-tin^; fe-nSg^e-tin^; not fi-nasT-tin'^ [A 

coal-tar compound used in medicine]. 

pbenetol: fi'm-toB, Standard TF., or fen'i-teB, 0., E.j & M . ; fe'ne-tol* or 

fSn'e-tSP [An aromatic oily liquid used in medicine], 

Pbenice: fi-noi'si^; fe-ni'ge^ [Bible]. 

Pbenlcia: fi-m£h.'i-a^; fe-nish'i-a® [District in Syria], 
phenlx: fi'roks^; fe'rdks^ [A sacred bird of Egypt, mythology], 
phenol: fi'noBor fl'neB; fe'noPor fe'nbP. TFr. fi'ndB. The jSrst indicates 

American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [A chemical used as a disinfectant]. 

phenyl: fi^nil^ or fen'il^; fe'nyF or f^n'yB, E, & Wr. fi'noil^ [A chemical 
radical]. 

Pheresites: fer'i-soits^; fSr'e-sits^ [Apocrypha]. — Pherezites: fer'i-zoits^: 
fgr'e-glts* [Apocrypha (R. V.)].— Phesdomtm: fes'do-mimB fSs'do-mim® [Douai 
Bible].— Pheteia: fi^ti-oi'ai; fe"’te-i'as [Douai Bible].— Phetrusim; fi-tru'simi; fe- 
trq.''sim2 [Douai Bible]. 

phial: foi'aB; fi'al^ [A vial]. 

Phlbeseth: foi^bi-seth^ or fib'i-sefh^: fi'be-sSth® or flb'e-sSth^ [Bible],— 
Pbichol: foi'keb; fiW [Bible]. Phicolt (R. V.). 

Phidias: fid'i-as^; fld'i-as® [Athenian sculptor (500?-432 B. C.)]. 
Phihahlroth: faiTid-hcd'refh^; ft"ha-hi'r5th^ [Douai Bible], 
Philadelphia: fiFe-deTfi-e^; M^'a-dSlTi-a^ [1. A Bible city in Asia Minor. 

%, A city founded by William Penn in Pennsylvania in 1682]. 

Philae: fcd'li^; fi'le^ [An island in the Kile near Assouan, Egypt], 
philander: fi-lan'dar^; fi-lSn'der®. Same as filander. 
philanthropic: fir'en-fhrep'ik^j fll''an-thr6p'i€2 [Pert, to philanthropy], 
philanthropy: fi-lan'fhro-pi^; fi-lSnThro-py^ [Effort to promote the 

welfare of man]. 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fist, what, ftll; m6, g^t, prgy, f6m; hit, Ice; I=g; 1=5; g5, ndt, Or, wOn, 
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PhUarches: fi-lar^kizi; fi-Iar'^es^ [Apocr>T)ha]. [revenue stamps], 

philately: fi-lat'i-lP; [The study and collection of postage or 

Philemon: fi-ll'men^; fi-le'mon- [Bible]. — Phlletus: fi-ll'tes^; fi-leTas® 
[Bible]. [Hellene. 

Philhellene: fil-hel'in^; fll-hSl'en^. M. fil'he-linMA lover of Greece]. See 

Philip: fil'ipL M'ip- [A masculine personal name]. Philippa: fi-lip'a^- 
fi-irp^a2 (fern.). D.Philippus: fl-Up'usi; fi-llp'us 2 ; Pr. Philippe: fr'lip'i; flip's; G. 
Philipp: fflipi; It. Filippo: fl-lTp'poi; fi-lip'‘po2; L. Philippus: fi-lip'tjs’-; 

fi-Kp'us2; Pol. Filip: fl'lipi; fi'lipS; Pg. Felip)^: fe-Hp'pei; fg-lip^pg^; Rus. Filip: 
fl-lip'i; fi-lip'S; Sp. Felipe: fe-li'pei; f§-li'pg2; Sw. Filip: fil^ipi; fillips. 

Philippi; fi-lip'oi^; fi-lIp'P [Macedonian city; battle, 42 B. C.]. 

Philippine Islands : filTpin^ or fil'i-pin^ ; fil'i-pfn^ or filTpin^. In British 

tisase generally fil'i-poini archipelago south of China]. 

Phllippoteaux: fi"li"po^to'^; fi''li''po'^to'2[Fr.historicalpainter (1S15-84)]. 
Philisthiim: fi-Hs'thi-imi; fi-hs'thi-im^ [Douai Bible]. — Philistim: fi- 

lis'tirni; fi-hs'tim^ [Bible]. — Philistia: fi-lis'ti-ai; fi-lis'ti-a^ [Bible]. 

Philistine: fi-lis'tm^ ; fi-lls'tin^. E. & M. fil'is-tcdn^; L fi-lis'tcdn^ [A mem- 

ber of a warlike race that disputed the possession of Canaan with the Israelites]. 

Philistinism: fi-lis'tm-izm^ or fil'is-tm-izm^; fi-lisTin-l§m^ or fil'is-tin- 
The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [Devo- 
tion to low aims]. 

Philoctetes: fir'ek-tftlz^; fir'bc-te'tes^ [In classic myth, an Argonaut who 

had the arrows of Hercules, without which Troy could not be taken]. 

Philo Judaeus: fcd'lo ju-di'us^; file j^-de'iSs^ [Jewish philosopher of the 

1st century]. 

philologic: filVlej'ik^; ffl"o-15g'i€2 [Philological]. — philological: fiUo- 

loj'i-kaP; fn''o-18g'i-eal2. Buchanan (17-57) and Sheridan (1780) foi-lo-lej'i-keP [Re- 
lating to pMlologyl.— philolosdsts fi-lel'o-jist^; fi-161'o-gist2. Buchanan (1757) and 
Sheridan (1780) fcu-leTo-jisti [An investigator of language]. — phUology: fi-lel'o-jii; 
fi-151'o-^y2. Buchanan (1757) and Sheridan (1780) foi-lel'o-ji^ [The study of language 
in connection with history and literature], 

Phllologus: fi-lel'o-gusS’ fi-151'o-gtis2 [Bible]. 

Philomela: fil*'o-mi'ld^; fll^'o-me'la^ [In Gr. myth, the daughter of Pan' 

dion, king of Athens]. 

Philometor: filVmi'teri; fn"o-me'tor2 [Apocrypha], ^ 

philopena: fil^o-pi'nai; flUo-pe'na^ [Social game played with twin kernels 
Philopoemen: fil^o-pl'men^; fiUo-pe'mSn® [Gr. patriot (252?-183 B. C.)]. 
philosophic: fil^o-sef'ik^; fll^'o-shflc® — give the $ its sibilant sound as in 

“see." Wr, fil-o-zef'ik^ — a pronunciation which he and Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and 
Smart (1840) indicated also for its relatives philosophical and philosophically^ 
now pronounced with a sibilant s. In these words Buchanan indicated a diphthong 
i (oi as in “aisle") and a voiced s =z [Relating to philosophy]. 

philosophy: fi-les'o-fi^: fi-lbs'o-fy* [The principles, laws, or causes that 

furnish the rational explanation of anjrthing]. 

2: w^lf, dp; bdhk, b^t; full, rgle, eflre, bftt, bftm; dll, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this, 
2 ^ 
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Phinees: fin'i-es^; fin'e-Ss^ [Apocr>"pha]. 

Phinehas: fiu'i-has^; fin'e-has^ [Bible and masculine personal name]. F. 

Phin^as: fFne'^d'^; It. Fiueo: fi-ne'oi; fi-ne^'o^; yp. Phinees: fi"iic-esO; 

Phineus: foi'nius^ or fin'i-us^; fi'nus^ or fin'i-tis- [In Classic myth, king of 

Salmydesus, blinded for depriving his sons of their sight in Thrace]. 

Phinoe: fin'o-i^; fln'o-e^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Phintias: fin'ti-as^; fin'ti-as^ [Pythias]. 

Phison: foi'san^; fi'son^ [Apocr 3 T)ha]. 

phlebitis: fh-boi'tis^; fie-bi'tis^ [Inflammation of the inner membrane of a 
phlebotomy: fli-b©t'o-mi^; fle-bht'o-my^ [Opening a vein to let blood]. 
Phlegethon : fleg'i-then^ or fiej'i-then^; flSg'e-thbn^ or flgg'e-thSn^ [In Gr. 

myth, a river of Hades]. 

phlegm: flem^; flSm^. At one time spelt fleam, it was pronounced flim^; 
flem 2 . In 16S4 the Earl of Roseomjnon in his “Essay on Translated Verse” wrote; 
“Write with Fury, but correct w’ith Phleam” To»day the g is silent, and the e short; 
but Dryden (1G31-1701) and Pope (16SS~l744) wrote: 

They only thinh you animate your theme 

With too much fire, wno are themselves all phlegm. Beyden To Lee 1.42. 
Our cri ticks take a contrary extreme; 

They judge with fury, but they write with fl^me. 

Pope Essag on Criticism 1. 661 (1709). 

phlegmagog, phlegmagogue: fleg'ma-gog^; flSg'ma-gSg^ [A medicine 

for loosening phlegm]. 

phlegmasia: fleg-me^si-a^; flSg-ma'si-a^, Standard (1893-1912), C., & 

M.\ E. fleg-me'zi-a^; St, & TF. fleg-me' 31-01 [Inflammation accompanied by swelling]. 

phlegmatic: fleg-mat'ik^; flgg-mat'ic-. By Bailey (1732), Fanning 
(1760), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Jameson (1827) fieg'me- 
tiki [Full of phlegm; hence, not easily aroused]. 

PWegon: ffl'gani; fle'gon^ [Bible], pf ^ppI 1 pj_ 

Phlegyas; fli'ji-as^; fle'gy-as^ [In Gr. myth, a king of the Lapithse, who set 
phlogiston: flo-jis'ten^; flo-^'tSn^. By Fanning (1760), Ash (1775), and 

Sheridan (1780) indicated flo-gis't©ni, which was noted as alternative by Walker 
Q791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805), and Jameson (1827). 
Dr. Murray is the only modem lexicographer who indicates it, but also only as alter- 
native [In old chemistry, the principle assumed to form a constituent of all com- 
bustible bodies]. 

phlorizin: fler'i-zin^; flbr'i-zln^. E. fle-ridz'in^; M. flo-roi'zin^; Wr. florh- 

zini [A urystalliue chemical compound]. 

Phochereth: fek'i-reth^; fbc'e-rSth® [Douai Bible]. 

Phocion: fo'^-en^; fo'shi-on^ [Gr. general (?402-317 B, C.)]. 

Phoebe^: fe'be^ [A Bible and feminine personal name]. Fr. Ph6b6: 

fe^bs^i; f§'l 3 g' 2 ; It. Febe: fe'bei; fg'bgs. 

phcebe^; R'bi^; felje^ [A bird of the E. United States]. 

Phcebus: fifljus^; fe^biis^ [The Gr. god Apollo as sun:=god]. 

2: art, ftpe, fS.t, fare, fist, wh^t, gU; me, get, prgy, fgm; hit, ice; i-e; i==g; g6, not, Or, wdn, 
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Phcenix: fi'niks^; fe'nlks^ [A city, the capital of Arizona]. See phenix. 
phonetization: fo^m-ti-ze'shan^; f6"ne-ti-za'shon“. E, fo'^net-oi-ze'^an^ 

[The representing of sounds according to phonetic principles]. 

phonic: fen'ik^ or fo'nik^; f6n'ic“ or fo'nie^. The first indicates American 

usage as indicated by Standard, C., W., & Wr.; the second, British usage as noted by 
U,, L, uM., & St. [Pert, to sounds]. 

phonics: fen'iks^; fSn'ics-. Jameson (1827) and Knowles (1835) fo'niks^, 

which Standard & W. also indicate as alternative [The science of articulate sounds]. 

phonogram; fo'no-gram^; fo'no-griim-; not fen'o-gram^ [A sign that S 3 nii- 

boUzes an articulate sound]. — phonographer: fo-neg'ra-far^; fo-nog'ra-fer^ [One 
skilled in phonography]. — phonographic: fo'^no-giaf'iki ; fo"no-grS.f''ic2. — phonog- 
raphy: fo-neg're-fi^; fo-nog'ra-fy^ [The art of writing by sound]. 

phono type; fo'no-taip^; fo'no-typ^ [An alphabet with one character for 

each simple sound of speech]. 

phonotypy: Standard^ C., M,, & TF., or fo-neth-pi^, St., & 

TFr.; f6''no-typ''y or fo-ubt'y-py^ [The representing of every elementary sound in 
speech with a distinct symbol]. 

Phoratha: fer'a-the^; for'a-tha^ [Dotiai Bible]. 

Phorcys: fer'sis^; fbr'gys^ [In Classic myth, a sea^god]. 

Phoros; fo'res^; fo'rbs^ [Apocrypha]. 

phosphorus: fes'far-us^; fbs'for-hs^; not fes'fo-rus^; nor fes'fer-as^ [A 

chemical element used in medicine and the arts], 
photographer: fo-teg'ra-far^j fo-tbg'ra-fer^; not fo'to-graf'^ar^ [One who 

takes photographs]. — photographic: f6"to-graf'iki; fo"to-grS,f'ic 2 [Pert. to pho- 
tography]. — photography: fo-teg'rs-fii; fo-t5g'ra-fy2; not fo'^to-graih^ [The process 
of talang pictures by the chemical action of light on sensitized plate or film]. 

photometer ; f o-tem'i-t ar^ ; fo-t5m'e-t er^; not f 6"to-nii'tar^ [An instrument 

for measuring the intensity of light]. [phrenitis]. 

phrenetic: fn-net'ik^; fre-net'ic^. Sheridan (1780) frenh-tik^ [Pert, to 
phrenitis: fn-noi'tis^ or fn-ni'tis^; fre-ni'tis^ or fre-niTis^ [Brain fever]. 

phrenologic: fren^o-lej'ik^; frgn"o-16g'ic^ [Pert, to phrenology]. — phre- 
nologist: fn-nePo-jist^; fre-nSl'o-gist^ [One sl^ed in phrenology]. — phrenology: 
fn-nePo-ji^; fre-n61'o-gy2. /Si. fren-el'o-ji^ [The science that determines the functions 
of the brain in general]. 

Phrygia: frij'i-ab’ [An ancient country in central Asia Minor]. 

Phryne: froi^ni^j fry'ne^ [Gr. courtezan of the 4th century B. C.]. 
phthalein: thal'i-in^; th^l'e-in^. M. fthal'i-in^ [A chemical compound 

used as a coloring*matter]. 

phthisic ; tiz'ik^ ; tlg'ic^, but sometimes heard tis'ik^. So also with its rela- 
tives phthisical and phthislcky [Phthisis]. 

phthisis: fhoi'sis^ or this'is^; thi'sis^ or thls'is®. E. toi'sis^. Murray notes 

ffhis'is^ as alternative. Peny (1805) fhis'is^; Smart (1840) tcd'sisi, which Worcester 
(1859) indicates as alternative. Notwithstanding lexicographic record, many persons 
who use this word pronoxmce it tis'isi. Compare phthisic [Pulmonary consumption], 

phthongai: fheq'gaP; thbn'gaP. M. ffheq'gaP [Vocal]. 


Z'- wplf, dft; bdbk, b^t; full, rple, chre, bfitt, bftm; 6il, bdy; go, feem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Phud: fud^; fiid" [Apocrypha]. — Phurah: fu'ra^ [Bible]. — Phu- 

rim: fiu^nmM fu'riin^ [Bible].— Phutiel: fiu'ti-eB; fu'ti-^l^ [Douai Bible].— Phu- 
vah: fiii'vdi; [Bible]. 

phycology: fcii-kel'o-ji^; fy-€6ro-gy2 [The science of seaweeds]. 
Phygelius: fi-jel'usi; fy-ggpfiss [Bible]. 

phylactery: fi-lak'ter-ii; fy-l^cTer-yS [An amulet]. [n'li-de^. 

Phyllis: fil'is^; f^d'is- [A feminine personal name]. It. Filide: fi^ii-de^; 
phylloxan thin : f ib'c-zan' thin^ ; fyl"o-zan'thin- [A yellow coloring==matt er] . 

phylloxera: fir'eks-i're^; fyl"6ks-e'ra- [A piantdouse that destroys grape- 
vines]. 

phylogeny: foi-lejVm^; fy-log'e-ny- [Ancestral development], 
physalite: fis'e-lait^; fys'a-lit^. E. & I. fai'se-lait^; Wr. fiz'a-lait^ [A 'ya- 

riety of topaz]. [whale]. 

physeter: fai-si'ter^; fy-se'tcr^. E. fai'se-tar^; St. fi-sl'ter^ [A sperm* 
physic: fiz'ik^; fjg'ic^ [Medicine in general], 
physician; fi-ziiK'an^; fy-§Ish'an- [A doctor of medicine], 
physicist: fizh-sist^; fy§'i-g!st2 [A specialist in physics]. 

physiognomy: fiz"i-eg'no-mB; fysT-bg'no-my^. Perry (1777) fiz-i-enV 
mib which £?., M., & Tl'. note as alternative [The face or countenance as indicative of 
the character and the mind]. 

physique [Fr.]: fi-zik^'; fy-§ik'2 [The build of a person]. ^^ion of plants]. 

phytography: foi-tog'ra-fi^; fy-tbgTa-fy^ [The classification and descrip- 

phytology; fai-tel'o-ji^; fy-tbl'o-gy^ [The study of plants]. 

pib pie: pcdb pi® [Type that has been disarranged]. [mathematical ratio]. 

pP; poi^ or pib pi® or pP [1. The 16th letter of the Gr. alphabet (II, tt). A 

piacular; poi-ak'y^-isrb [Having power to atone]. 

pia mater; pai'a meTarb pi'a ma'ter^ [A membrane that invests the brain 

and spinal cord]. 

plan: pi-an'^ or pyanb pi-^n'^ or pyan® [A tropical skimdisease], 
pianissimo [It.]: pI"a-nis'i-mob pi^'a-nlsfi-mo^ [Very soft; softly: a direc- 
tion in music]. 

pianist: pi-an'ist^ or pi'a-nistb pi-S-nlst^ or pfa-nfetb not pai'a-nistb a vul- 
garism, perhaps formerly a provincialism, for it was indicated by Webster (1828). 
TFr. pi-d'nisti. The second pronunciation indicated above is common in England 
[A performer on the pianoforte]. [as a feminine form]. 

pianiste [Fr.]: pi''a"nist'b pi'^a'^nist'^ [A pianist: used erroneously in Eng. 

piano (a.): pi-a^no^; pi-a'nob M. pya^no^ [Soft]. 

piano (? 2 .) : pi-an'ob Standard, C., M., & TF., or pi-a'nob E., I St., & TFr.; 

pi-S,n'o2 or pi-a'n62. In England the a is frequently pronounced as in “art”; in the 
United States, as in “at” [A pianoforte]. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ftk; me, gSt, pr§y, fSrn; hit, Ice; i=S; I==6; g<i, ndt. 6r. w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Phud 

Piedmout 


1:0 = final; i = habit; aisle; aa = out; eil; iii = ftud; diin; go; i) = &ing; fliin, tiiis. 


pianoforte: pi-an"o-for'te^, C. & M., or pi-aii"o-f6r'te^ Standard & IF. ; pi- 

S,n'^o-f6r't£‘2 or pi-'3,n"o-for'tg2. A far more common pronunciation than either of 
these, and one which is in very general use but not noted as preferred by any dic- 
tionary, is pi-an^G-fortb E. pi-an'a-for'tai; I. pi-an'o-fer'teb- St. pi-an'o-for'te^^; TIV. 
pi-a'no-for'ti^, which was indicated also by Enfield (ISOT), Jameson (lt>27j, and Reid 
(1844) [A stringed musical instrument with a keyboard]. 

piazza: pi-az'e^ or (It.) pl-at'za^; pi-S-z'a- or (It.) pi-at'za- [1. An open area 

or public square, 3. By erroneous 17th century use, a covered walk or gallery out- 
side a building; hence (U. S.), a veranda or porch]. 

Pis^besetli; pai"^bt'sefli^; pF'==be's6th2 [Bible]. 

pibroch: pi'breH^; pi'brSE-. M. pi'broH^; Si. piT^rekb* TFr. pai'brek^ and 

so recorded by Jameson flS27) and Reid (1844). The word is not in Buchanan, 
Perry, Sheridan, or Walker. It has been erroneously used to designate the bagpipes 
[Martial music played by the Scottish Highlanders on the bagpipes]. 

pica: pai'ka^; pFca- [A former size of t 3 "pe approximating to modern 12^ 

point. It was used as a standard unit of measurement for type, leads, rules, etc,], 

picador: pik^e-dor'^; pIc"a-dor'2 [Bull-fighter]. 

Picardy: pik'ar-dF,* pfe'ar-dy^ [A former province of France], 
picayune; pik^e-yun'^; pfe'^a-j^un'^ [A small coin; hence, a person or thing 

of slight importance or small value]. 

Piccadilly: pik'e-dilh^; pic'a-dlF'y^; not pik-a-dil'F [A street in London], 
piceous: pis'i-us^; plg'e-tis^. C, & E. pi^h'iusb* 1. pi^h'us^; TFr. poi'si-us^ 

[Relating to or resembling pitch]. 

Pichegru; pi^"gru'^; pigh"gru'- [Fr. general (1761-1804)]. 

picked^: pik'ed^; plk'Sd^ [1. Having spines or prickles. Z. Piked or sharps 

pointed. 3. Smartly dressed; spruce]. [stalks, etc.], 

picked^: piktb* pikt^ [1. Selected or chosen. Z. Cleaned as by picking 
picot [Fr.]: pf^'ko'^; pi"co'^ — ^the t is silent. M. pi-ko'^; Wr. pl'ko^ [The 

outer edge of a flounce]. 

Picquart; pi^kor'i; pF'kar'^ [Fr. general (1854-1914)]. [and aloes}, 

picra; pik're^ or poi'kra^; pIcTa^ or pi'-era^ [A cathartic powder of canella 
plcrate: pik'ret^; pic'rat^. E. pai'krat^; M. pikTit^ [A salt of picric acid], 
picric; pikTik^; pfc'ric^. E. & I. pcd'knk^ [Bitter; as, picric acid, a yellow 

compound used in explosives and dyeing]. 

picture: pik'tiur^; pie'tur^. C. & W. pik'dhur^. The pronunciation pik'- 
dhuri was noted by Sheridan (17S0) and Walker (1791), but Bailey (1732), Jofinson 
(1755), Buchanan (1757), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), and Webster (1828) indicated 
pikt'yurb which is less slovenly and is supported by E., I., M., St., & TFr. See natube. 

piece: pis^; peg^ [A fragment]. [principal work or dish], 

pifece dc resistance [Fr.]: pyes da re'^zis'^tOhs'^; pyeg de rg'^sis'^t^g'^ [A 
pied: poidb* pid® [Mottled; variegated]. 

pted:s^terre [Fr.]: pye''sd"=tar'^; pye'":=a'''-ter'^; not pid''=a^4er'S an absurd 
attempt at Anglicizing a phrase that is stiU unnaturalized. Compare fbacas; tapis 
[Literally, a footing; hence, a resting-place or lodging]. 

Piedmont: pid'ment^; ped'mSnt^ [It. divi sion]. 

2; wQlf, dji; bdbk, boot; fqil, ri|le, cure, but, burn; oil, boy; go, ^em; ipk; tbin, tbis. 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, pr^y; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; fall, rule; but, bum; 


pier: plr^* per^ [1. A support for some structure. 3, A jetty or projecting 
pierce: pirs^; perg^. Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780) 

pursh See fierce [To penetrate or puncture]. 

Married to immortal verse 

Such as the melting soul may pierce. Milton L'AUesrro 1. 138. 

Pierla: poi-i'n-e^; pl-e'ri-a^ [A coast^district of ancient Macedon; fabled 

birthplace of Orpheus]. — Pierian: poi-rn-ani; pi-e'ri-an^ [Pert, to the fountain of 
the Pluses in Pieria; as, the Pierian spring, whose waters proved a source of inspira- 
tion to those who drank from it], 

Pierides: poi-er'i-diz^; pi-^r'i-de§“ [The Muses. See Pierian]. 

Pierre: See under Peter. [tume]. 

Pierrot [Fr.]: pye^ro'^; pye"r6'2 — ^the t is silent [A buffoon in white cos- 
Pletermaritzburg: pl"tar-md'nts-burgb’ pe''ter-ma'rits-bffrg2 [Capital of 

Natal, British South Africa]. [17th century]. 

Pietism: pcd'i-tizm^; pi'e-ti§m2 [A Lutheran religious movement of the 
pig: pigi; plg^ [A hog]. 

pigeon: pij'en^; plg'on^. Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), Jameson 
(1827), and Smart (1840) pij'ani; Perry (1777), Walker (1791), and Jones (1798) 
pij'ini [A bird of the order Columbse; a dove]. 

Pltfbahirotli: poi^^he-hoiTethS* piTia-hiTSth^ [Bible]. 

piked: poikti or pik'ed^; pikt® or pik'Sd®. C., M., & W. pcdTiedb Knowles 
(1835) pi'kidi; Smart (1840) pikt^; Wright (1855) p^t^ [Having a pike; pointed; 
picked], [Christ to be crucified]. 

Pilate: poi'htb* pi'lat^ [A Roman procurator of Judea, who delivered 
Pilatus: pl-la'tus^; pi-la'tus^; Tict poi-le'tus^ [Swiss mountain], 
pilau; pi-lau'^; pi-lou'^. C. & Wr. pi-lo'^; E. & I. pcd'le^ [An Eastern dish 

of rice, raisins, and fowl or meat], 

Pildash: pil'da^^; pfl'dSsh^ [Bible]. 

plicated: poi'h-et^edS StandardjE.jSt, & W., or pil'i-et'^ed^ C. & TFr.; pi'- 

li-at'^Sd*<)rpil'e-at'"Sd2. J. poi'li-et-edi; M. paiTi-et-id^ [Provided with a pHeus or cap]. 

Plleha: pil'i-ha^ or poi'h-ha^; pfl'e-ha^ or pi'le-ha^ [Bible]. 

Pileser: pcd-li'ser^; pl-le'ser^ [Bible]. 

pileus: pcd'h-us^ Standard ^E.^M., St.y TF., & TFr., or pil'i-usb <7.; pi'Ie-tis® 

or pll'e-us®, I. pai'li-usi [A brimless round felt cap worn by ancient artizans, fisher- 
men, and sailors; hence, any cap-like covering]. 

PUha: plllia® [Bible (R. V.)]. 

PiUca: pi-li'kai; pi-h'-ea^ [Polish town]. [feathers, etc.], 

pillow : pil'o^ ; pfl'o®. Do not obscure the last syllable [A bag or cushion of 
Piiueser: pil-m'zar^; pfl-ne'ger^. Same as Tiglath^Pilbser. 
pilose: pcd'los^; pi'los®. TFr. pi-los'^ [Covered with hair]. 

Plltal: pil'toi^ or piPti-ai^; pfl'ti® or pll'ta-i® [Bible]. 

2: art, ipe, f&t, fSxe, f&st, what, all; m6, g§t, prey, f6m; hit, ice; 1=5; 1=5; g6, n6t, Or, wdn. 
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1: » = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iu = feud; <fhin; go; i) = sing; thin, this. 


pilum [L.]: pal'l-om^; [A heavy javelin], 

pilus [L.]: poi'lus^; pi'ltis® [A hair]. 

Pimenta: pi-men'teS* pi-mSn'ta^. C. & I . pai-men'ta^ [A genus of trees 

that yields the pimento of commerce]. 

pimento: pi-men'to^; pi-mSn'to^ — ^the o is short [Allspice], 
pimpernel: pim'psr-neP; pim'per-n51-; not pim-pur'naP [A herbaceous 

flowering plant with red or scarlet blossoms], 

pincers nez [Fr.]: pans'^^ne'^; p2.no"^ne'2 — ^the z is silent [Eye=glasses kept in 

place by a spring which pinches the nose], 

pincers: pin'serz^; plh'^.ers®. Distinguish from pinchers [An implement 

for gripping anj'thing to be held fast], 

pinchers: pindh'arz^; plnch'er §2 [Pincers: a colloquial form]. 

Pinchot: pin'sTio^; pfu'^ho^ [Am. forester and conservationist (1S65- )]. 
Pincian: pm'sTu-dni; ptn'slii-an- [Relating to one of the Mils of ancient 

Rome, modem Monte Pincio: mon'te pm'choi; raoa'te pin'chos ]. 

Pindar: pin'deri; pln'dar^ [Gr. lyric poet (522-443 B. C.)]. 

pindaree: pin-dd'ri^; pin-da're^. C. pin-dar'i^; E. pin-de-ri'^; J. pin'da~rP 
[One of a horde of mercenary soldiers and freebooters of Central India]. 

Pindaric: pin-dar'iM; p5h-dS.r'ie^ [After the style of Pindar]. 

Pindarus: pin'da-rus^; pln'da-riis^ [Same as Pindar]. 

pine: poin^; pin^ [A timber=tree that jdelds cones], 

pineal: pin'i- 0 p; pfnVal®. J. pin'i-aP; pai-ni'dP. By Sheridan (1780'^ 

and Ivnow'les (1835) pin'yah; Smart (1840) poihi-sP [Shaped like a pino*conel. 

Pinero: pi-ner'o^; pi-n^r'o^ [A British dramatist [1855- )]. 

pinite: pin'oit^; pin'it^, E. & M. pai'nait^ [1. A mineral. 3. A chemical], 
pinnace; pin'is^; pM'ag^ [An eight ^^oared boat or a warsMp's steams 

launch], 

pinnate: pin'et^j pin 'at ^ [Arranged like a feather: said of certain leaves], 
pinochle, pinocle: pi'nek-P or pin'o-kP; pi'nbc-P or pIn'o-eP [A game of 

cards]. [maize and mesquit-beans]. 

pinole: pi-no'le^ or pi-noP^; pi-no'le^ or pi-nol'^. (7. pi-no le^ [A meal of 
Pinon: poi'nen^; pl'nbn^ [Bible]. 

pihon : pi-nyon'^ or pin'y an^ ; pi-nyon'^ or pin'yon®. ikf . pin-yon'^ [The ed- 
ible seed of a nut*pme]. 

pint: point^; pmt^ [A dry or liquid measure]. 

pinta: pin'ta^ or {Sp.) pin'ta^; pln'ta® or {Sp.) pin'ta^ [A skin=*disease prev- 
alent in Mexico]. [pi6<^. 

pintado [Sp.]: pin-ta'do^ or pin-te'do^; pln-ta'do^ or pin-ta'do® [Spotted; 

Pinzon: pin-fhon'^; pin-thon'^ [Two Sp, navigators and discoverers (1) 
1441-93; (2) 1460-1524)]. 

piousipiou [Fr.]: p^'n'^pi^'u'^; piVs^pi^u'® [A soldier in the ranks]. 


2; wolf, dft; bd6k, bdot; full, r^e, cfire, but, bdm; 6il, boy; go, gem; ipk; thin, tllis. 
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pious: poi'us^; pfils- [Religious; devout]. 

piperldin, piperidine: pi-per'i-din^, Standard, or pai-perWin^, C., E., L. 

& IF. ; pi-p 6 rl-dfni 2 or pl-p^r'i-din^. M. pi-per'i-dcdni [A chemical compound obtained 
from the pepper^lant]. fuse,! making perfumes]. 

piperonal : pip'er-o-naR ; pip'er-o-niiP. C. & E. poi-per'o-nal^ [A chemical 
pipistrel: piphs-trel'^; pfp'hs-tr^F^. E. & St. pi-pis'treh; I . pcd-pis'trel^; 

TTr. pi-pis'troli [A reddish-brown, bat]. 

Plqiia: pik'ws'; pJkVa= [City in Ohio]. .upios.ty], 

piquancy: pi'kan-si^; pi'kan-gy- [The quality of exciting the appetite, in- 

piquant: pi'ksnt^ or {Fr.) pI'Tidh'i; piT:ant2 or {Ft.) pi'^kah'-. Wr. pik'- 
enth By Sheridan (17S0) and Smart (1S40) piTcant^ [1. Having a sharp taste. 2. 
Lively and interesting]. 

piquante [Fr.]: pi^kaht'^; pi"kaht'-; not pi'kEint^ [Piquant], 
pique (t?.): pik^; pik^ [Slight irritation or anger]. 

piqu6 (n.) [Fr.]: pi'Tie'^; pi'^ke'^ [1. A cotton fabric. 2. In music, a staccato 

by bowing on a stringed, instrument]. 

piquet: pi-ket'^ or (Fr.) pi"ke'^; pi-kSt'^ or {Fr.) pi'Te'-. E. & L pik'et^; 
M., W.t & Tfr. pi-ket'i [A game of cards], 

Pira: pcd'ro^; pi'ra^ [Apocr 3 q)ha]. 

Piraeus: poi-ri'us^; pi-re'ils^ [Gr. seaport]. 

Piram: pai'rem^; pi'ram^ [Bible]. 

Pirathon: pir'a-then^; pfr'arthbn^ [Bible]. 

Pirithous: poi-rifhVus^; px-rith'o-iis® [In Gr. myth, a king of Lapithae 

who attempted to carry Persephone from Hades]. toes], 

pirouette: pir"u-et'^; pir'^u-St'^; not pi-ru'et^ [A whirl or turn about on 
Pisa: pfza^; pi'§a2 [It. province and its capital]. 

Pisano: pi-zd'no^; pi-ga'no^ [Family of It. sculptors (1206-1349)]. 
Piscataquis: pis-kat'e-kwis^; pls-eS,t'ar-kwIs^ [County in Me.], 
piscatory: pisT:d-to-n^; pls'car-to-ry® [Pert, to fish or fishing]. 

Pisces [L.]: pis'iz^; pls'eg^ [Fishes]. 

pisciculture: pis'i-kuFtiur^; pis'i-ctil"tur2 [The rearing of fish], 
piscina [L.]: pi-soi'na^ or -si'na^; pl-^'na^ or -si'na^ [A baptismal font or 

stone basin]. 

piscine: pis'mh /Siandard, C., M., St, & Wr., or pis'oinb E., L, & W.; pis'- . 

in* or pfs'In* [Pert, to fish]. 

Plsgah: piz'ga^; pl§'ga^ [Bible], 

Plshon: poi'^en^; pi'shbn^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 
pisiform: poi'si-ferm^; pi'si-fbrm^ [Shaped like a pea], 

Pisistratus: pi-sisTra-tus^; pi-sIsTra-tiis® [Gr. tyrant (600?-527 B. C.)]. 


S: iirt.^ape, fit, fare, f^st, what, ah; ni6, gfet, pr§y, f6m; Mt, Ice; i=e; I=e; g6, nOt, Or, wdn. 
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1; a = final; i = habit; ai^lc; au = out; eil; ili = ipud; {niin; go; 13 = sinf?; thin, tiiis. 


pismire: pis'mair^; pfe mir-'. St. & Wr. piz^moirS also indicated by Bu- 
chanan (1757), Walker (1791), Jones (179S;, Fulton & Knight (1S02), Jameson 
(1S27), and Smart (1S40) [An ant], 

pisolite: pcd'so-lait^; pl'so-llt^ [A variety of limestone], 

Pison: poi'sen^; pfson^ [Bible]. — Pispah: pis'pd^; pls'pa^ [Bible]. 

pistache: pis'taslib* [Same as pistachio], 

pistachio: pis-te'slu-oS Standard^ M., St., <fe W., or pis-ta'^lii-oS E.: 

pIs-ta'^*hi-o2 or pls-ta'chi-o^. C. pls-te'shioi; TFr. pLs-te'shoh which was indicated 
also by Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Enfield (lh07), Jameson flS27), Knowles 
(1835), and Reid (1844) . By Buchanan (1757) pis-tach'oi; Perry (1777) pis-tac'h''i-oi- 
Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), and Smart (1840) pis-te'chd^ [A nut^bearing 
tree of Western Asia with almond*like kernel], 

Pithom: poi'them^* pl'thbm^ [Bible]. — Pithon: poi'fheni; pi'thGn^ [Bible], 
pituitary: pit'yu-i-te-Ti^, Standard & C., or pi-tiu'i-te-ri^, E., L, M., St., & 

Wt.; plt'jv-i~t§”ry2 or pi-tu'i-ta-ry2 [Secreting phlegm or mucus], 

piu [It.]; piu^; pu-. SL pi-u'^; W. pyu^; TFr. [More: used as a direc- 
tion in music; as, piu allegro , faster], 

Pius: poi'us^; pi'^^ [A name borne by ten Popes of Pome], 
piwarrie: pi-wor'i^; pi-war'e^. C., M., & W. pi-wer'P; E. pi-wor'n^: I, 

poi-war'n^ [An intoxicant made from, cassava]. 

Pizarro: pi-zor'o^ or (Sp.) pi-fhdr'o^: pi-ziir'o^ or (Sp.) pl-thar'o^ [Sp. con- 
queror of Peru (1475?-lo41)]. 

pizzicato [It.]: pit"si-ka'to%- pit^'si-ca'tos [Pinched: said of a note of a 

stringed instrument w’hen plucked with the fingers]. 

placable: pleTte-bP; pla'ca-bP. E. & I. plakVbP. The first pronuncia- 
tion dates from Bailey (1732) and has been indicated by most lexicographers to the 
present time. Of the earlier of them Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), and Scott (1797) 
alone noted plak'e-bP [That may be pacified]. * 

placard (n.): piak'ard^; pl^c'ard^. TFr. pla-kurd'k A third pronuncia- 

tion plak^ord^ is frequent in England [A printed announcement ^splayed in public], 

placard (v.): plo-kord'^; pla-caxd'^. E, & I. plak'ard^ [To announce by 

placard], 

placate: ple'ket^ ; pla'cat^. E. & L plak'et^ [To make friendly; appease or 
conciliate], — placatory: ple'ka-to-ni; pla'ca-to-ry^, 

place: ples^; plag^j not plcdsK See maid; maiden [A definite locality or 

location]. Compare pllAJce. 

placer^: ples'ar^; plag'er^ [One who puts in place]. Distinguish placer^. 

placer^: plas'er^ or (Sp.) pla-fher'^; piag'er or (Sp.) pl^thSr^. E. pld'sar^: 
I., M., & Wr. ples'ari [In mining, a place where surface is washed for minerals], 

plagiarism: pleji-a-rizm^* pla'gi-a-rfgm^. So also with its relatives pla'- 
gi-a-rist, pla^g!-a-rlze. St. plS'ja-rizmi [The act of appropriating the work of an- 
other and giving it out as one’s own], 

plagiary: ple'ji-e-ni; pla'^-a-ry^. Elphinston (1765) plaj'a-ni [Archaic 

form of plagiarism], 

plague: pleg^; plag^ [An epidemic disease]. 

2: wplf, dp; hdbk, bd&t; full, iule, ciire, bftt, bOrn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; tliia. 
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plaguy: pleg'i^; pliig'y^ [Annojdng: a colloquialism], 
plaice: ples^' plag^; not plois^ [A fiat food^feh]. 

plaid: plad^; plM^ C., Tr, & TFr., or pled^; plad^ J M & 

tile earlier iexieopraphers from Buchaian 
(l^oi) to ^nght (I.S 00 ) noted the a short as in “at.” Lord Byron wrote (ISOb'i 
T^s word is. erroneously ponoimced p/ad; the proper pronunciation (according 
to the Scotca) is sho^nm by the orthography. ^ ” 

]My cap was the coronet, my cloak was the vlaU, 

As daily I strode through the pine-covered glade.” 

plain: plenS* plan^; not ploin^ [An expanse of level land]. 

plait: plet^j plat^. Two other pronunciations are heard: (1) pliti; plet® and 
(2) plati; Piat2 These are commonly applied: the first, to a fold in dress-goods and 
m the United States, to a braid of hair, but braiding is more commonly used- the 
second, especially in England, to a braid of hair. " 

planchette [Fr.]: plan-sTiet'i; pian-ghSt'^. C. plan-tihet'^; 5^. ploh-shet'i 
[A small board]. 

PlanQon: plah'^seh'^; plan^'goh'® [Fr. singer (1854-1914)]. 
plane: plen^; plan^ [Any flat surface]. 

planet: plan'it^* pl^n'et^ [A heavenly body that revolves around the sun]. 
Planqnette: plan'^ket'^* plahTcSt'^ [Fr. composer (1850-1903)]. 
plant: plant^; plant-.^ See ask. Staiidardy C., I., SL,W., &Wr.p]aiit^‘ E. 

planti; M. plantb Walker’s so-called “coarse pronunciation of this w-ord, chiefly 
among the vulgar, which rhsmies it with aunt” is the pronunciation of a large number 
of educated and refined people throughout the British Empire and elsewhere. 

Plantagenet: plan-taj^i-net^; plAn-tag'e-nSt^ [Eng. djmasty]. 
plantain: plan'tm^; plfin'tin®, Standard, C., E,, & TFr.; M., St., & W, 

pla 5 ,''t-eni [A banana-like plant]. 

plaque: plak^* plak^. E. & I. pldk^; M. plak^ [A slab, as of metal or porce- 
lain]. {animal fluid] 

plasma: plaz'ma^; pldg'ma^. C. plas'ma^ [The liquid part of nutritive 
Platdea: pla-tFe^; pla-te'a^ [Gr. city, scene of battle, 479 B. C.]. 
plate: plet^; plat^ [i. A flat slab, as of metal. A shallow vessel, as of 

porcelain, in which food is served]. 

plateau; pla-to'^; pla-to'^ [An elevated plain]. [talHc element], 

platina: plat'i-na^; plAtfl-na^. C. pla-ti'na^ [Platinum, a steehgray me^ 

Plato: ple'to^; pla'to^ [Gr. philosopher (427-347 B. C.)]. — Platonic: 
ple-tpn'iki; pla-t5n'ic2, — Platonlst: ple'to-nisti; pia'to-nlst^. Perry (1805) and 
walker (1^6) plat'o-nisti [A follower of Plato]. 

platyrrhlne; platfl-rin^; piat'y-rin®. TF-platViin^ [Having a broad nose], 
plausible: ple'zi-bP; pla'§i-bP [Seeming likely to be true]. 

& SU 


plausive; ple'siv^; pla'siv^, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr.; E., 7., 
plezhv^ [Manifesting praise]. 

Plautus: plo'tus^; pla'ttis® [Rom. dramatist (254-184 B. G.)]. 

S: 'Bxtt ape, fat, fSre, fast, what, all; mS, gSt, prfiy, fSm; hit, Ice; I=g; i=e; g«, ndt, 6r, w&n. 
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1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out-, oil; iu = feud; tiliin; go; o == s^^ing; fhin, this. 
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play: ple^; pla^; not ploi^ 

i>laza[Sp.]: pla'za^ or fSp.) pla'fha^; pla'za^ or f/Sp.) plaTha^; not plazV. 

M, pld'thai or pld‘'sai [An ox>ea square or market*=i:jlace] 

plead (y.) : plid^; pled- [To urge by argument or persuasion in bebaE of]. — 

plead ipp.)i pledi; pled^. The past participle plead 'ed (plld'id^; pled'ed^), formed 
according to the regular rules of grammar, is to be preferred. 

pleasance: plez'ans^; pl^g'ang^. TFr. pliz'ans^ [Pleasantness], 
pleased: plizd^; plegd-; 7 iot pb'zedb Compare bequeathed [Gratified], 
plebeian: pli-bi'an^* ple-be'an^. L pli-bPen^; W. <& TUr. pli-bPyen^ [Pert. 

to the common people]. 

plebiscite: pleb'l-sit^• plSb'i-sTt^. E. pleb-is'i-tP ; Tfr. pleb'i-slt^ [An ex- 

pression oi the popular wnii by vote]. , 

plebs: plebz^; plebs^ [The common people, especially of ancient Rome]. 

Pleiad: plai'ad^ or pli'ad^; pll'iid^ or ple'M-. W. & TFr. pli'yad^ [One of 

the Pleiades]. 

Pleiades: plai'a-diz^ or pli'e-dlz^; pli'a-des^ or ple'a-de§“. Tl^. & TFr. pli^ya- 
dlzb The first was indicated by Buchanan 1,1757), Sheridan (1780), and Knowles 
(1S35); -Ash (1775) noted plei'ades. The second was recorded by Johnson (1755), 
Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Scott (1779), Walker( 1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Smart (1840), and Eeid (1844). Jameson registered ple'e-dlzJ- [ 1 . In Gr. and Rom. 
myth, the seven daughters of Atlas and Pleione. 2. A group of stars in the constel- 
lation Taurus]. 

Pleiads: ploi'adz^ or pli'adz^; pli'Ms^ or ple'ildg^. The first was indicated 
by Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), and Knowles (1835); the second by Johnson 
(1755), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Scott (1779), Walker (1791), Smart (1840), 
and Reid (1844). A third pronunciation — ple'adz^; pla'5,d§2 — was indicated by En- 
field (1S07) and Jameson (1827) [The Pleiades]. [Pleiades]. 

Pleione: pli-cii'o-nl^; plM'o-ne^ [Daughter of Oceanus; mother of the 
Pleistocene: plais'to-sin^ ; plis'to-gen^ [In geology, the Glacial epoch]. 

plenary: pli'ne-ri^ or plen'a-ri^; ple'na-ry^ or plSn'a-ry^. The first, which 
is indicated by Standard, C., E., I., M., St., & W., was noted by Buchanan (1757), 
Johnston (17G4), Nares (1784), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), Craig (1849), and 
Wright (1855). The second, preferred by Worcester, was recorded by Kenrick 
(1773), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield G807), Knowles (1835), and Reid 
GS44) [Full; complete]. 

plenicorn: plenh-kern^; pl^^n'i-eorn^. E.^ M., W. pli'ni-kern^ — the 

pronunciation current in Great Britain [Having solid horns: said of deer]. 

plenipotentiary: p]eii"i-po-ten'^-^ri^; plSnT-po-t^n'slii-a-ry^, Stand- 
ard, W., & TFr.; C. plenVpo-ten'^-a-ni; E. ple-ni-po-ten'^i-e-rii; I. plenri-po-ten'- 
shi-a-ri^; M. plen"i-po-ten'^a-rii; St. plen'i-p6-tem^ar-ii [A person empowered to 
transact any business]. [complete], 

plenitude: plenh-tiud^j plSu'i-tud-j not -ttid^ [The state of being full or 
plenteous: plenTi-us^j plSn'te-tis^. Sheridan (1780) plen'dhus^; Walker 

(1791) plen^clu-us’- [Amply sufificient for every purpose]. 

Plesiosaurus : pli''si-o-seTus^ ; ple'’'si-o-sa'rtis2 [A fossil long^necked marine 

reptile]. _ [fulness]. 

plethora: plefh'o-re^; pl6th'o-ra^. Reid (1844) pli-thoYe^ [Excessive 


2: wQlf, dft; b<5bk, boot; full, rple, ciire, but, burn; dil, b6y; go, feem; ipk; thin, this. 
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plethoric: pii-flior'iki or pleOi'o-rik^; ple-thOr'ie^ or pleth'o-rlc^. The 

first is preferred by most of the earlier and the niodcrn dietionaries; the second was 
indicated by Ash (177.”), Crabb and AVehster (ISdS) and is new noti'd as al- 

ternative by the modern lexicons. I. & St. pll-thor'iki' [Excessively full; overloaded]. 

pleurisy: plu'n-sT; plu'n-sy^. L & Wr. pliuTi-si^ [Inflammation of the 

pleura or membranes ttuat line the sides of the chest], 

plicate: ploi'ket^; plT'-eat^ [Folded; plaited]. — plication: pli-ke'^en^; 

pli-c5,'shon2 [A folding or that which is folded]. 

plight: plait plit^ [A complicated situation]. [( 62 -iiO‘t]. 

Pliny: plin'T; pltn'y^ [j. Rom. naturalist (23-79)]. 3. Roman orator 

Pliocene: plai'o-sm^; pH'o-^-en^ [A geological series]. 

Plock: plek^; plOk^ [Pol. totvn]. 

Plotinism: plo-tai'nlzm^; ploAI'nlsm^, Standard, C., & IF.; E. k M. plo'- 

ti-nizm^ [Relating to Plotinus]. 

Plotinus: ploAai'nus^; plo-tl'nhs^ [Gr. philosopher (204?-270?)]. 
plough. See plow. 

plover: pluv'dr^; plov^er^ [A shore^bird, the lapwing]. 

plow: plau^; plow-— a pronunciation contrary to analogy, for in blow, 
jlow, glow, low, slow, the ow has the sound of long 6 [An implemVnt for turning the 
soil]. Spelt also plough but pronounced the same way. 

plumb: plums* pltim^— the b is silent. See clmb and compare crumb 

[True; upright], 

plume: plumS* plum^. L k Wr. plium^ [A large ornamental feather], 
plumose: plu'mos^ Standard, C., E., k IF., or plu-mos'h St., k Wr.; 

plu'mos* or pl^-mfis's, J. pliu'mosi [Having feathers], 
plural: pluTeT; plu'raF. TFr. pliuTeT [More than one], 
plus: plus^; pliis^ [An addition or extra quantity], 
plush: plu^^; pltish^ [A velvet4ike fabric]. 

Pluto: plu'to^; plu'to^; not pliu'to^. So also with its relatives Plu-to'nl- 
an, Plu-tou'ic, Pln'to-nism, Plu'to-nist [Rom. god of the underworld]. 

plutocracy: plu-tek're-sF; pl^-tbc'ra-^y^ [The wealthy classes]. 

Plutus: plu'tus'; pl«'ttts= [Gr. god of riches], 

Pluvidse [Fr.]: plu'^yi*'oz'A’ plu'^yi*'o§'* [The fifth month of the Fr. revolu- 

pneuma: niu'me^; nu'ma* — the p is silent [ 1 . Breath; spirit, 3. A se- 
quence of tones in music]. See P. 

pneumatics: niu-mat'iks^; ntx-m^tfles^ [The science that treats of the 

pressure, elasticity, and density of gases]. 

pueumo-: niu'mo-^j nu'mo-^ [A combining form from the Gr. 'irvevjjLcov, 
lung: used in scientific terminology]. See P. 

pneumonia: niu-mo'ni-e^; nu-mS'ni-a^ [Inflammation of the lung4issue]. 

Pnyx: niks^; njtks® [In ancient Greece, the meetingsplace of the popular 
assembly for political deliberations!. 


2: ipe, fit, fare, ffet, wlu^t, m6. pr§y, fgm; hit, Ice; i=e; I=e; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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poach: podb^; poch- [ 1 . To cook (eggs) by dropping them, after breaking, 

into boiling water. 2. To rob of game]. [chief of Virginia (1595-1617)]. 

Pocahontas: po^ke-hen'tas^; p6"ca-h5n'tas- [A daughter of an Amerind 
Pochereth: pekh-reth^ 0 ?' pS'ki-reth^* poc'e-reth^ or po'ce-rSth- [Bible]. 

podagra: po>dag'ra^ or -de'grd\ or ped'a-gra^; po-dagTa- or -da'gra^, or 
p5d'a-gra2. The first two are heard in the United States, the third is used in Great 
Britain [Gout in the foot]. 

podgy: pej'i^; p 6 g'y^ [Short and fat]. 

Podiehrad : po-dye'brat^ ; po-dye'brat- [King of Bohemia, 1458 (1420-71)]. 
Podolsk: po-dolsk'^; po-dolsk'^ [Rus. town]. 

podophyllin, podophylline: ped^o-fil'm^; p 6 d"o-fyhin 2 . .£J. ped-of'il-in^; 

St. ped'o-fil'ini [A chemical product used as a cathartic]. 

Podophyllum: ped"o-fil'um^; p5d''o-fylTim- [May-apple]. 

Poe: poS* po 2 [Am. poet and novelist (1809-49)]. [language], 

poem: po'em^; po'Sm^; not pom^ nor po'*am^ [A composition in metrical 
poesy: po'i-si^; po'e-sy^; not po'i-zi^ [Poetry: an archaism], 
poignancy: pein'an-sP; p 6 in'an- 9 y 2 — the g is silent [Acuteness or severity 

as of pain or grief], 

poignant: pein'antA* pSin'ant^ — the g is silent. Sheridan (1780), Jones 

(1793), and Fulton & Knight (1802) pwei'nenti [Keenly piercing; cutting], 
poilu (le) [Fr.]: la pwa'Ou^k le pwaTii'^ [Literally, the hairy: applied 

especially to French ^Idiers returned from the front in the European War, 1914-13]. 

Poincare : pwan''ka"re'^; pwah"ca"re '2 [Fr. president (1860- )]. 

Poinclana: pein^si-e'ne^ or -d'na^; pdin^gi-a'na^ or -a'na^ [A genus of trop- 
ical trees with orange-yellow and bright scarlet flowers]. 

Poinsettia : pein-set'i-e^ ; phin'sSt'i-a^; not pein-sl'et-e^ as sometimes heard 

[A Mexican evergreen shnib with red leaf-bracts and greenish-yellow flowers]. 

point: points ; p5mt2; not painty a pronunciation formerly prevalent in 
England and still sometimes heard among the lower middle class of I.ondon. See 
boil; coin. 

poison: pei'zn^; pSi'gn®; not pei'san^, nor pcd'znh See boil; coin. 
poise: peiz^; p 6 i §2 [Balance; equanimity]. , 

Poitiers: pei'tirz^ or (Fr.) pwdTi"e'b* p5iTer§2 or (Fr.) pw^a'Ti"e '2 
Polaris: po-leTis^; po-la'ris^; not po-ldr'is^ [The pole=^star|. 
polarize: po'lar-aiz^; polar-Iz^ [To give polarity to]. 

Pole: puB; pgP; erroneously poB. See Beauchamp [Eng. prelate (1500- 
Pole^Carew: puBkar'i^; pgBc^r'B, See Beauchamp [Eng. family name]. 

police: po-lis'^; po-lic^. Formerly (16th cent.) peBis^ and sometimes 
heard to-day in Scotland and Ireland, The pronunciation po'llsi, invariably used 
by members of the municipal force organized to maintain orcier, wHch some orthoe- 
pists condemn as vulgar, is in accord with analogy as indicated by bod'ice, chal'ice. 
mal ice, etc. , 

2: wolf, dfi; b^k, bc5&t; fpll, r^le, cGre, btkt, blirn; 611, boy; go, gem;^; thin, tllisl 
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poliomyelitis: pori-o-mcdVlai'tis^ or p 61 ''i“ 0 -my'VII'tis 2 or -li'tls- 

[Paralysis of the spinal cord]. 

Polish^: po'lisTi^; po'iish® [Pert, to the ancient kingdom of Poland in north- 
ern Europe]. ^Qf manner], 

polish^: peFi^h^; pSl'ish^ [Glossiness of surface; finish; hence, refinement 

politic: pePi-tik^; p 5 Pi-tie 2 [Characterized by sagacity and prudence]. — 
political: po-lit'i-kaP; po-IIf'i-cal® [Pert, to politics].— politics: pePi-tiksi; p61'i- 
tlca2 [The principles of civil government and conduct of state affairs]. 

Polk: pok^; pok^ — ^the I is silent [Am. statesman; 11th President of the 

United States (1795-1S49)]. 

polP: pop; pop [I. i\ To enroll, as for taxation or voting. 11. n, A list of 

persons registered, as for taxation or voting}. 

polP: peP; p5P [In Eng. university slang, especially Cambridge, a student 

who read for a pass degree without trying for honors]. 

PolPi pop; p5P [A parrot: abbreviation of PoZ?y]. 

polonaise: poPo-nez'^, E., 7., & 3/., or {Frl) poTo'^nez'^, Standard, C., 
St., ir., & TTr.; pdro-niis's or (Fr,) p6^'lo''nas'2 [ 1 , An article of apparel for women. 
2. A dance of Polish origin]. 

Polonese: pero-nis'^ or po''lo-mz'\ Standard & C.; pSPo-nes'^ or poTo- 
nSg'2. E. <Sc J. peUo-nlz'i^ d/. peUen-Is'i; St., IF,, & TTr, po'lo-niz^ [The Polish lan- 
guage}. 

poly- (prefix) I pePi-^; pbPy-^ [From the Greek ttoXvs, many; much: used 

chieBy iu scientific terminology’]. 

polybasite: pePi-be'sait^; pbPV-ba'sIt®. (7., 3/., TF., & TTr. po-libVsnit^; 
E. pel-i-be'zait^; J, & St. i>el'i-be-scuti [A metallic mineral]. 

Poly carp; poPi-korpb* p6Py-<:arp2 [A masculine personal name]. F. Poly- 
carpe: po''lUkarp'’i; p6''ly''-e§.rp''2; It. Policarpo: pd"iI-kdr^poi; pS'^I-car'po®. 

Polycletus: pelVkli'tus^; pbFy-cle'tus^ [Gr. sculptor (5th cent. B. C.)]. 
Polycrates: po-likTcHtiz^; po-lJtcTa-te§2 [Gr. tjTant, crucified 522 B. C.)]. 

Polydamas: pelT-de'mas^; pbFy-da'mas^ [1. In Gr. myth, a Trojan hero. 

A Gr. athlete in the Olympic games, 40S B. C.]. [Priam], 

Polydorus: pelT-doTus^; pbry-do'riis^ [In Gr, myth, the youngest son of 
polygamy: po-ligVmib' po-lyg'a-my’*. So also with all its relatives po- 

lyg''a-mist, po-dyg^a-mous, etc. [Mamage with more than one wife at one time]. 
Polygnotus: pelTg-no'tus^; pSryg-no'ttis^ [Gr. painter of the 5th cent.], 
polyhedron: pelT-hi'dren^; pSr'y-be'dron^ [In geometry, a solid bounded 

by more than four plane faces]. [ous sacred song]. 

Polyhymnia: pelT-him'm-ab* pdr'y-hjhn'ni-a^ [In Gr. myth, muse of seri- 

Poly n esia : peFi-ni' ; pSFy-ne'shi-a^ [Region of South Sea Islands] . — 
Polynesian: pelVm'^aniorp©rVni'39ni;p6Py-ne'shan2c>rp5Py-iie'2han2, I., St., 
& Wr. pePi-nl'si-an^. [chief of the Cyclops]. 

Polyphemus: pelT-fi'mus^; pSF'y-fe'mus® [In Homer’s ‘^Odyssey,” the 
polyphony: pelT-fo^ni^ or po-lif'o-m^; pSFy-fo'ny^ or po-l;^Fo-ny2 [The 

capability of being sovmded more than one way]. 

2: art, Spe, fat, fare, fist, what» ftU; me, gfit, prgy, f^frn; hit, Ice; i=e; l=g; g5, ndt, or, wdn, 
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polyphyllous: peF'i-fil'us^; ^ po-lif^i-lus^ [Many^ 

leaved]. 

polysyllabic: peri-si-lab'ik^; [Having several syllables]. 

Polyxena: po-liks'i-na^; po-l^^ks'e-na^ [In Gr. myth, daughter of Priam 

and Hecuba, betrothed to Achilles]. 


pomace: pum'is^; pom'ag^. E. pern'is^; I. pem'es^; St. po-mis'^ [The 

refuse of apples in a cider^mill]. [ointment for the hair]. 

pomade: po-med'^; po-mad'^. Jameson (1827), E., <fe St. po-mud'^ [An 


pomander: po-man'dar^; po-miln^er^, Standard, C., St., & Wr.; E., L, 
M , W. po'man-darh This word was stressed poman'der by Skelton (1523), John 
Hevwood (1500?-65), and George Wither (15SS-1667), and was so noted by Ash 
(1775), Bailey (1775), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Smart (1840), Reid (1S44), and 
Worcester (1859). By Drayton (1563-1631), Herrick (1591-1674), Herbert (1593- 
1632), Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Knowles (1835), and Webster 
(1S2S) po'mander Sheridan (1780) and Fulton & Knight (1SG2) pem'en-darh and 
indicated by Dr. IMurray as alternative. Perry (1777) pum'en-deri [A perfume-ball]. 


pomarine: pern'o-rm^; pbm'a-rin^, Standard] C. pem'o-rin^; M. & TF. 

pern'e-roin^ [Ha\'ing the nostrils partly covered, as certain birds], 

pomato: po-me'to\; po-ma'to^; not po-ma'to^ [A tomato^like fruit pro- 

duced by grafting tomato-scions on potato-roots]. 

pome: pom^j pom^ [An appledike fruit]. Corcfpare pomegranate. 
pomegranate: pem'^an-itb Standard, C., & E., or pom-gran'itb M. & 

W.; p5m''gr§,n-at2 or pom-grS.n'ats. j, & St. ijem'gran-eti; TFr. pum-gran'it^ [A native 
Asiatic and North- African tree or its subacid fruit]. 


pommel: pum'eP; pomTd^, in all its senses as a noun or verb. So also 
with their relatives pom^meled, pom'mel-ing. See 0. 


Pomona: po-mo'ne^; po-mo'na^ [Rom. goddess of fruit-trees]. 
Pompadour: peh^'pa"dur'i; p6h"pa"dur'2 [Fr. marquise, mistress of Louis 

XV. (1721-64) ; also, a style of wearing the hair introduced by her]. 

pompano: pem'po-no^; pbm'pa-no^ [Sp. fish], 

Pompeian: pem-pFyen^; pdm-pe'yan^ [Relating to Pompeii]. 

Pompeii: pem-pe'yi^; pbm-peyi^; not pem-pi'ai^ [It. citv, destroyed in 

A. D. 79]. 

Pompey : pem'pi^ ; p5m'py ^ [1. A masculine personal name. Dan . D . Pom- 
pejus: pem-pe'yusM pom-pe'yi^s^; F. Pomp€e: pen'^pe'i; p 6 n''p§' 2 ; it. Pom^o: 
pom-i>e'oi; pora-p§''o2; L Pompeius: pem-pl'yusi-; pSm-pe'yhs^. 3. A Rom. Gen- 
er^; triumvir (^106-48 B. C.)]. 

Ponce de Leon: pon'fhe de le'on^ or pens de ll'en^; pon'the de le'on^ or 
I)5ng de le'on^ [ 1 . Sp. explorer (1460-1521). 3. Sp. poet (1527-91)]. 

poncho: pen'cfho^; pbn'cho^ [A blanket with a hole in the center for the 

head, worn as a cloak]. 


Pondicherry: pen^di-^er'i^ or pen'^ii-dher'i^; pbn"di- 9 hLSr'y 2 or pbn'^di- 
chfir'ys [Dependency in Fr. India and its capital]. 

pone^: pdn^; pon^ [Bread made from cormmealj. [appearance], 

pone^ [L.j: po'nH; po'ne^ [In Old Eng. law, a writ to compel a defendant's 


2: wQlf, do; b<ibk, boot; full, rule, ctire, but, burn; 6il, boy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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poniard: peii'yard^* pSn'yard^ [A small dagger]. 

Poni^atowski: po'^ni-a-tev'skii; po'^ni-a-t5v'ski2 [Polish soldier (1677- 

Ponttf^Mousson: poht"=dsinu*'seh'^; p6ht*'*a^mii'^s6h'^ [Fr. town]. 
Pontchartrain^: pen''^ar'"trah'i; pon'^char'^trah'^ [Fr. statesman (1643- 

1’^27)]. . [ana]. 

Pontcliartrain:^ pen'^dhctr^tren'^; p6n''char"tran'2 [A lake in east Louisi- 

Pontefract: pem'fret^ or pen'ti-frakt^; pdm^fr^t^ or p5n'te-fraet2 [Eng. 

town, where Richard II. was murdered Feb. 10, 1400]. Compare Beauchamp. 

pontifices [L.]: pen-tif'i-slz^; pSn-tIfl-Qegs [INIembers of the highest 

priestly college in ancient R,ome]. 

Pontine: pen'tin^ Standard, _C., TF,, & Fr., or pen'tcdnh E., M., & St.', 

X>6n'tin2 or p5n'tin^; not pen'tlnh The first indicates American usage; the second, 
that of Great Britain [Pert, to a marshy district in the Roman Campagna, Italy]. 

Pontius: pen'^ius^ or pen'^us^; pbn'shus^ or pbn'shtis^. See Pilate. 

pontlevis: pont-lev'is^ or (Fr.) poh'^le-vi'^; pdnt-lSv'is^ or pdh'le-vi^^. E., 

SL, & TFr. pent'le-visi; I. pont'li-\'isi; M. pen-le-vii [The repeated rearing of a horse]. 

pontoon: pen-tun'^; p5n-toon'2. An early lexicographic notice of this 
word, spelt ponton, is to be found in Blount’s “Glossographia,” fifth edition, 1681. 
The edition of 1050 does mot^contain it. The spelling ponton is used in the “Ix>ndoii 
Gazette” for 1670 (No. 10^7, p. 4), and was noted by all the earlier lexicographers 
from Blount to Walker, Bailey (1732) recorded “pore'ion, a sort of Boat or Lighter 
to make a bridge with,” and ''pontons, a floating Bridge of great Boats with l^arda 
laid over them and Rails on the sides for passing an Army over a River.” Ash (1775) 
made a distinction between ponton and pontoon, defining the firat as “A tin boat 
used in forming bridges to pass over a river,” and the second as “A low, flat vessel 
resembling a lighter.” The pronunciation pen-tun'i for the spelling ponton was indi- 
cated by Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), and Walker (1791). By 
Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Fa nn i n g (1700), Perry (1777) the stress was put on 
the first syllable, pon'ton. 

pool: pul^; pooP [A bo(iy of water or other liquid], 
poop: pup^; poop® [A deck built over the stem of a vessel]. 

poor: pur^; poor®; TWt pork Compare pore; pour [Possessing little or no 

property or income]. 

popliteal: pep^li-tFaP, Standard, C., E., & I., or pap-lit h-eP, M., St., W., 
& Wr, pop'’’ii-te'al2 or pbp-ht'e-al* [Pert, to the popliteus]. — poplitaeus, popliteus: 
popTi-tf us^; p6p''li-te'us2 [A fiat muscle behind the knee]. 

Popocatapetl: po-po*k;a-te'pet-P or po-po^a-te-pet'P; po-po'''€a-ta'pSt-l® 

or po-po’'€a-ta-pSt'12 [jMex. volcano], ^ 13 

Poppaea Sabina: po-pi'e so-boi'na^; p5-pe'a sa-bi'na® [The wife of Nero; 
popular: pep'yu-ler^; p6p'yu-lar®. 

Popular. In great favour with the common people. 

JOHX Bullokae An English Expositor s. v. (London, 1616). 
It may be regarded as of some significance that Milton . . . makes two syllables of such 
words as barbarous, violent, popular, populous, credulous, to mention a few out of a large 
number. T. R. LouNSSuaY T?ie Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. il, p.lSO [h. ’04]. 

populous: pep'yu-lus^; pop'yij-ltis® [Having many inhabitants]. See 

POPULAR. 


2: art, fi.p€, f&t, fare, f^st, wh^t, prfiy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=§; go, n6t, or, w6n, 
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1; a = final; i = liabit; aisle; au = owfc; oil; iu = feitd; <51iin; go; i) = sing; thin, this. 

Poratha: po-re'fha^ or per'd-fha^; po-ra'tha- or pdr'a-tha^ [Bible], 
porcelain: pers'lmb Standard <fe <7., or por'si-len^ M.; p6r9'lm2 or por'^e- 

Ifins. E. por'se-lin^; I. por'si-leni; iit. pors'lcni; W. <fe TIV. per'si-lini. By Buchanan 
(1757) pers'leni; Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton 
& Ivnight (1S02), and (Traig {1S49), por'si4en’; Enfield (1S07) and Jameson (1827) 
per^si-leni; Knowles (1835) pors'hni; Smart (1S40) pers'hn^; Reid (1S44) por'si-hn^ 
[Fine earthenwarel. 

porch: perdli^; porch®; not pordlib now a dictionary pronunciation seldom 

heard. Compare its analogon torch [A covered structure forming an entrance to a 
buildingl. 

porcine: per'sm^; por'gin®, Standard, C,, & Wr.; E., M., & W. por'sain^; 

I. por'soinJ-; Si. per'scdn^ [Pert, to hog]. 

Porcius: per'si-us^; por'gi-iis® [Bible]. 

pore: per^; por®; not porh Compare poor; pour and see O [A minute 

opening in the skin for absorption or excretion]. 

porgy: per'gi^; por'^"®; not por'ji^ [x-V salts'water food=fish]. 

pork: porkb* pork®. M, indicates poarkk In modern speech this word is 

pronounced so as to rime with “fork,” yet modern dictionaries indicate the o in this 
word as identical with o in “go,” thus noting a pronunciation that is dialectal in the 
United States and provincial in England, where the educated classes give it the 
same sound as o in “fork” [The flesh of swine used as food]. 

porpoise: per'pus^; pbr'ptis®. I. per'peis^; St. per'pus^ [A fish related to 

the whale far^y]. 

porringer: per'm-jar^; p5rln-ger® [A small shallow dish]. 

Porsena, Por senna: per^si-na^ or per-sen'e^; p6r'se-na® or pbr-sSn'a® 

[Etruscan king]. 

port: pert-^; port® in all its senses; not porth Sc also with its relatives 

port'a-ble, port'age, por'tal, etc. {See port, and compare force and pork. 

Port au Prince: port o prahs^; p6rt o prM^® [Capital of Haiti]. 

Porte: pert^; port®; not port^ [The Turkish government]. 

porte-cochere [Fr,]: p 0 rt":=ko''^ar'i; p6rt"--eo'''gher'® [A doorway for car- 

riages, leading to a courtyard or building]. 

portemonnaie [Fr.]: pert^'mo'he'^; port^'mo'ha'® [A purse], 
portend: per-tend'^; p5r-t6nd'®, Standard, St., W., k Wr.] C. & M. 

por-tend'i; E. per-tend'^ [To indicate as being about to happen]. 

portent: per'tent^; p6rTSnt®. C. per-tent'^; I., St., & Wr. per'tent^; M. 

por'tanti [Anything that indicates what is to happen], 

portfolio: pert-fo'h-o^; p6rt-fo'li-o®: 7iot port-fo'h-o^ — a dictionary pro- 
nunciation in which the o’s are indicated as having the same soimd as o in “go,*^ but 
the first of which is pronounced by careful speakers as o in “for.” See quotation 
under O. [A case for holding papers]. 

Porthos: por^'tos'^: porTos'®, but commonly Anglicized, especially in the 
United States, per^thes^-. See H [One of the musketeers in Dumas’s novel “The Three 
Musketeers”]. [Venice”]. 

Portia: por'^-a^; p6r'shi-a® [A character in Shakespeare's “Merchant of 

2: wolf, do; bdbk, b6dt; fijll, rftle, chre, bfiit, bfiim; 6il, bdy; go, iok; thin, this. 
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potion 

1: artistic, dirt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bOm; 

portico: por'ti-kd^; p6r'ti-co-. Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Sheridan 

(17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), and Fulton & Knight (1S02) indicated this, but 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), Wright 
(1855), and the modem dictionaries noted the first o as ha\dng the sound of o in “go.” 
See O [A poreh-'like entrance to a building], 

portifere [Pr.]: pSr'^ty^'^; p6r"ty^r'2 [A curtain for use in a doorway], 
portion: per'^an^; pdr'shon^; not por'^an^. See O [A part or share]. 
Portishead: pez'it^; pdg'et^. See Beauchamp; Belvoir [Town in Eng.], 
portmanteau: port-man'to^; port-mSn'to^. See O [A case for carrying 

clothing], 

Porto Klco: por'to ri'ko^; por'to ri''co^; but per'to ri'ko\ which is more fre- 
quently heard, has not yet been noted by the dictionaries [Island in the West Indies], 

portrait: per'tnt^; p6r'trit2; not por'tret^, nor por'troit^, an illiterate Lon- 
donism [a likeness of a person]. [making portraits]. 

portraiture: per'tn-titir^; p6r'trar-tux®; not -dh^^ [The art or practise of 
Port Said: pert sd-Id'^; port s^id'^ [Egypt, seaport]. 

Portsmouth: perts'mafh^; pdrts'muth- [Eng. seaport]. 

Portuguese: perTiu-giz'^; por^'tu-geg'^; por*'dhu-gis'^ [I. a. Belonging 
to Portugal. H. 71. A native of PortugM]. 

looser poz^; pos-; not pos^ [The position of the body or of a part of it]. 
Poseidon: po-soi'den^; po-si'don^ [Gr. god of the sea], 
poser: poz'ar^; pog'er® [One who strikes attitudes or poses], 
poseur [Fr.]: po'^zuF^; po'"§ 11 r '2 [A poser]. 

Posidonius: pesT-do'm-us^; p6s"i-do'ni-hs^ [Douai Bible]. 

posit: pez'it^; p6§"it2 [To present in orderly manner], 

position: po-zi^'an^; po-§Ish'on^ [The manner ia wiiich a thing is placed]. 

positive: pez'i-tiv^; pds'i-tlv^; not pes'i-tiv^ [Not admitting of doubt; ut- 
tered by comi>etent authority]. 

positively: pezVtiv-h^; pdg'i-tiv-ly®; not pes-i-tiv'h^ an illiteratism heard 

in New York [Absolutely; explicitly]. [basin], 

posnet: pos'net^; p6s'nSt2. /. pez'net^; M, pes'mt^; TFr. pez'mt^ [A small 
posse: pesh^; p5s'e2 [A force of men]. 

possess: po-zes^^; p6-§^s'^, Standard, I., M., & St.', C., E., W., & TFr. 

pe-zes'i; Webster (1828) pas-ses'^ [To have the ownership of], 
possession: pe-ze^'an^; p5-§Ssh'on2 [The act of possessing; also, that 

which one owns]. 

possessival: pezVsoiVaP; p6§*'^si'vaP, C., M., & W. pos'^e-soiVaT 

[Pert, to the possessive case], 

possessive: pa-zes'iv^; pb-g^'iv® [Pert, to or indicating possession], 
possessor: pe-zes'ar^; p5-§Ss'or^ [One who possesses]. 


2: art, Spe, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ^11; m6, gfit, prgy, f§m; hit, ice; i=§; 1=5; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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1: a = final; i 


portico 
potion 

: habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; cTiin; go; o = sinfj; fliin, tiiis. 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


possessory: po-zes"o-n^‘ p6-§Ss'o-ry“, and so indicated by Ash (1775), 
Jones (179s), Knowles (1S35), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Wright (1855), and 
the modem dictionaries, but by Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight ('1802), Enfield (1S07), and Jameson (1S27) the 
stress was placed on the first syllable pez'es-o-ni [Relating to or ha-vdng possession]. 

post: posti; post= in aU its senses. [something else], 

posterior: pes-ti'n-or^; pSs-te'ri-or^ [Situated behind or farther back than 
poster a: pos'tam^; pos'tem- [A back gate or door], 
posthumous: pes'tiu-mush* pds'tu-mus^ C., M., St,, &, W.; E. & Tfr. 

post'hiu-musi, also by Buchanan (1757) and the earlier lexicographers, but Perry 
(1777) gave pest'iu-musi [Bom after the father’s death; also, produced after death; 
as, a posthumous novel], 

posticous: pes'ti-kus^; p6s'ti-eiis2. C,, I,, & M. pes-tai'kusS* E. post'i- 

kus^' [Situated on the posterior side], 

posticum [L.]: pes'ti-kum^; pds'ti-etim^. C., L, M., & TF. pes-tai'kumi; 

E. post'i-kum^ [An interior portico in the rear of a temple]. 

postilion: pes-til'yan^* p5s-til'yon- [A rider of a horse dramng a vehicle], 
postpone: post~p5n'^; post-pon'^— pronounce the t [To put off to a later 


time]. 


[writer’s signature]. 


postscript: post'skriptb* post'seript^ [An addition to a letter following the 
postulate: pes'tiu-let^; pSs'tu-lat^ [A self==evident truth], 
posy: po'zF; po'§y- [A bunch of flowers; also, a single flower], 
potable: po'ta-bT; po'ta-bP [Suitable for drinking]. 

potato: po-te'to^; po-ta'to^. Compare cacao; tomato [An edible tuber]. 
Potatoes^ Indian roots ol great vertue. 

E. Coles An English Dictionary s. v. [London, 1676.] 
Potatoes^ a sort of fruit, coming originally from the West-Indies, but now common in 
English Gardens, whose Root is of great vertue, to comfort and strengthen the body 

Edward Phillips New World of Words s. v. [1678]. 

potential: po-ten'^aU; po-tSn'shaP [Possessing inherent capacity for 
development].— potentiality: po-ten’^^-al'i-ti^; po-t&n"shi-a,l'i-ty 2 , 

pother: pedi'ari; p5th'er2, and so noted by Perry (1777), Enfield (1802), 

Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855). But bv Bu- 
chanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784^ Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and 
Fulton & Knight puth^ari. See quotation. [To worry; annoy.] 

The current peth^ari appears to be a 19th c. literary innovation, after the spelling 
and perhaps influenced by association with bother. The form pudder [used by Shakel 
speare, see “King Lear,” act iii, sc. 2, 1. 50, First Folio ed. 1623. F. H. V.] is parallel 
to the dialectic udder, brudder, mudder, fodder, etc., in some of which d, in others S fth] 
is original. 

Sir James A, H. Mtjreat New English Dictionary, vol. vii, p. 1191 [Oxford ’09]. 
By Butler, Pope, Lowell, and others the word was rimed with “other.” 

potlchomania: po"ti-^o-me'm-8i; po'Ti--cho-ma'rd-a2. C. petVko-me'- 

m-ai; M. po-ti^"o-me'm-ai; Wr. p6"ti-ko-me^m-ai [The coating of the interior of 
glass vessels with paper decorations to imitate old china or painted ware,] 

potion: po'^an^; po'shon^ [A dose of liquid medicine]. 

2: wQlf, dp; bd&k, boot; full, rule, clire, bfit, bftm; 611 , bdy; go, feem; ink; thin, tills. 



Potiphar 

precedently 
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ess 


. 1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, g5; net, ©r; full, riile; bot, b'&m; 


Potiphar: patVfor^: [Bible]. — Potiphera: petVfi'ra^; p6t^i- 

fe'riiS [Bible (R. V.)].— Potipherali; petVfi'rai; p5t''i-fc'ra2 [Bible]. 

Potocki: po-tets'ki^; po-t5ts'ki=^ [Polish family name]. 

Potosi: po^to-si'^; po^to-si'^ [Bolivian dept, and its capital], 
potpourri [Fr.]: po''pu"ri'^; po'^pu'^ri'^. M. pet-pu'riS* Wr. pet-ptir'P [A 

heterogeneous mixture]. 

potsherd: pot'sliurd"^; pSt'sherd^'^ fragment of earthenware], 
pouch: paueh^; pouch- [A small bag or sack]. 

Poughkeepsie: po-kip'si^; po-kip'sP [City in N. Y. State]. 

poultice: poFtis^; poFtig^ [A soothing remedy applied to sores, etc.]. 

poultry; poFtri^; poFtry^ [Domestic fowls collectively]. 

pounce (v. & ?i.): pauns^; poung^. 

pound: paund^; pound^ [A unit of weight or mass]. 

pour: pbr^; por^; not pork Compare poor; pore. Walker noted that in 

his time this word was sometimes pronounced as pore, and sometimes as poor. He 
advocated the pronunciation power, which he said was indicated also by Johnston 
(170)4), Kcnrick (1773), Perry (1777b Sheridan (17S0), and Scott (1797), but W^ker 
(1701) noted the o as ha%'ing the sound of o in “nor,” and Perry (1777) and Sheridan 
(17S0) recorded it as having the same sound as o in “move.” Writing on the subject 
Sir James A. ?I. Murray (“New Eng. Dict.,”vol. vii, p. 1205, Oxford, 1909) remarked, 
“The late ISth and 19t.h c. (peer), given by Nares 17S4, disapproved by Walker 
179 1-, approved by Webster 1S28, Smart 1836, is not easy to account for; it could 
hardly be derived from (pauar) ; it may be a dialectal survival of the 15th o. pore 
though connecting evidence is wanting.” All the poets from Pope to Tennysoi^ 
except Gray and Scott, treat pour as a dissyllable and rime pour and pours with 
flower, flowers; shower, showers. See quotations. 

He nor heaps his brooded stores, , 

Nor on all profusely pours. Gray Triumphs of Owen L 6 [17643, 


And refluent through the pass of fear 
The battle’s tide was poured; 

Vanished the Saxon's struggling spear. 

Vanished the mountain sword. 

Scott The lady of the Late, canto vl, st. 18 [1S103. 


Tennyson in his later verse rimed poured with “stored” and “oar’d” [To cause to 
flow in a continuous stream, as a liquid]. 

pourparler [Fr.]: pur''parne'i; pgr^parle'^ C., E., & Si. pur-par'le'; /. 

& M. pilr-pdr-let [A preUminary conference or discussion]. 

pour prendre cong€ [Fr.]: pur prdn'dr ken''3e'^; piir pran'dr con^'zhe'^ 

[To take leave]. [dinner]. 

pousse=caf6 [Fr.]: pus'':*kd''fe'S- pys^ea'^fe's [a drink served after coffee at 
Poussin; pu''san'i; [Fr, painter (1594-1675)]. 

pout: pautS* pout2 [1. To be sullen. 3. To swell or puff out the breast as 

some pigeons]. , i t • r-i 

Powhatan: pau'Tia-tan'S* powTia-t2n'2 [Amerind tribe and chief]. 

Pozzo di Sorgo: pot 'so di bor'go^; pbt'so di bor'go^ [Corsican patriot 

(1764 1842)]. [Prior (1851- ^ )]. 

Praed (Mrs- C. M.): pred^; prad^ [An Austral, author, n4e Rosa Car oline 

8: art, ape, fat, fare, fast. wh?it, all; m6, get, prey, fSm; hit, ice; i=p; i=e; gd, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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jpr0C60.6iit}iy 

1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = ouU eii; ifi = fejad; <5hm; go; i) = sinj?; fhin, 

praemunire: prr'miu-nai'rii; pre'^mu-m're^ [In Eng. law, the statutory of- 

feusc of introducing a foreign power within the realm in diminution of the authority 
of the crown]. 

praetor: pri'ter^; pre'tSr®. Same as pretor. 

Prague: preg^; prag- [Capital of Bohemia]. 

Praha [Boh.]: pra'ha^; prii'ha^ [Same as Prague]. 

Prairial: pre"ri"ai'i; pra"ri '"^'2 [Xhe ninth month of the Fr. revolutionary 

calendar]. trees] 

prairie: pre^n^; pra'ri^. E. & M. prm'i^ [A level tract of grassland with- 
Prairie du Chien: pre'ri du ^hini; pra're d\i ghen^ [City in Wisconsin]. 
Prakrit: pra'krit^; pra'krit^ [Sanskrit dialect of North and Central India], 
prance: pransS* prang^. See ask [To move playfully or proudly with hieh 

steps, as a horse]. & 

prate: pret^; prat^ [To talk foohshly]. 

pratique: prat^ik^ or {Fr.) praTik'i; prat'ik^ or {Fr.) praTik^^ C. & /. 
prat'ikj; St. pra-tik'i [Commercial intercourse or correspondence; also, a license 
granted to a ship s master to communicate with the shore]. 

Praxitelean: praksdt'Vli'ani; praksTtVle'an^ [Pert. to Praxiteles]. 
Praxiteles; praks-ith-lizi; praks-it'e-le§2 [Gr. sculptor, 4th century B. C.]. 
prayer^; prari; prlr^. Originally a dissyllable and still so indicated bv 

I. & St. pre'erh Wr. pra'arh Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Walker (179U Jones 
Mton & Knight (1S02),, Jameson (1S27), SAvt (1810) Reid (isil) and 
Wnght (lS5o) noted pre'ari [A pious invocation, as to the Supreme Being]. 

prayer^: prefer pra'er^ [One who prays]. See the preceding word, 
preach: pridh^; prech^ [To discourse publicly on religious subjects], 
prebend: prebW^; prSb'gnd^. I. pri'bend^; M.. TF., & Wr. preb'end^ 

. [An income to maintain a prebendary]. 

prebendal: pre-ben'daP; prS-bgn'daP. C. preb'en-daP; 1. prI-bend'aP 

[ ert. to a pre en ]. serves in a cathedral or church]. 

prebendary: preb'en-de-rP; prSb'Sn-da-ry^ [An ecclesiastic who officiates 
Preble: preb'T; prSbT [Am. commodore (1761-1807)]. 
precede: pn-ad'b’ pre-ged'^ [To go in advance of or before]. 

precedence: pri-si'densi; pre-ge'd6ng2. M. pri-sid'ans^ [Priority in place 
f|me^^^or^rank].~precedency; pri-si'den-sii; pre-Qe'd€n-cy2. M. pn-sld'an-sii 

precedent (a.): pn-si'dent^; pre-ge'dSnt^. M. pri-sid'anti [Previous in 
precedent (re.): pres'^^enU; prSe'e-dgnt^; C., M., & W. pres'i-danti; E. 

pro-sid ant^; I. pri ^-dent^ [Previous usage that may serve as a guide]. 

^fge] prgg'e-ddnt"gd2 [In conformity with estab- 

precedently; pri-si^dent-hS* pre-ge^dSnt-l y^ [At a preceding time]. 

2: W^^lf, dft; book, hoot; fuJl, ripe, cfire, but, bOm; dil, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, thia. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr&y; Mt, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, rfUo; but, b^; 

preceptory: pn-sep'to-n^* pre-QSp'tory^. E. pn'sep-tur-i^: 1. pri'sep- 

t©-rii; M. pn-sep’ta-rii ; Si. pre-sep'tOT-ii; TFr. pres'ep-to-nS indicat^ also by 
Walker (1791) {A lodge of Knights Templars]. 

preeinct: pri'siqkt^; pre'Qlnet^. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Fenning 
(1760), Ash (1775), Walker (1791), and Jameson (1827) pn-siokt'i and so in Shake- 
speare and 'Milton. 

And for myself, most part of all this night, 

Within her quarter, and mine own precinct'^ 

I was employed in passing to and fro. King Henry VI, part I, act ii, sc. 1. 

Not far off heav’n, in the precincts' of light. Paradise Lost bk. iU, 1. SS. 

precious: presh'us^; prSsh'hs^ [Highly priced or prized]. 

precipe: pres'i-pi^ or pri'si-pe^; prS^'i-pe- or pre'gi-pe-. The fii*st indicates 

modern American usage; the second usage in Great Britain. I. pri'si-pp; TT>. pres'i-pi^ 
[A legal paper containing the particulars of a writ], 

precipice: presh-pis^; pr^'i-pl^^ [A very steep cliff]. 

pr§cis [Fr.]: pre*'si'^; pre^gi '^ — s silent [A concise statement or summary]. 

precise: pn-sois'^; pr^is'^ — the first c as in “valley, not as in “eel,” and 

so also in all its relatives [Strictly accurate; exact]. 

precisian: pn-sis^an^; pre-^fzh'an- [One who is punctiliously precise], 
precision: pri-sis'on^; pre-^Izh'on^ [The quahty or state of being precise], 
preclude; pn-klud^^; pre-dud'^. /. pri-kliud'h Modem lexicographers 

indicate the u long, as in “rule," not diphthongal as in “feud” [To prevent or shut outl. 

precocious; pn-ko'shus^; pre-co'shiis^ [Having the mental faculties pre- 

maturely developed, forward]. — precocity: pn-kesVtiB pre-cdQ'i-ty?. 

predacious: pri-de'dius^; pre-da'shiis- [Predatory]. 

The form predacious in current use is analogous to mendacious, rapaciotw, etc.; predace- 
ous, condemned by some dictionaries as erroneous. Is formed on the analogy of cretaceous, 
crustacoous, and may have entered the language through the Italian predace. 

Funk «& Wagnalls New standard Dictionary p. 1953 11916]. 

predatory; pred'a-to-rib* prSd'a-to-ry^, Buchanan (1757) pri'da-to-rd 

[Lmng by prey and spoil; given to plundering]. 

predecessor: predT-ses'ar^ or prlMi-ses'ar^; pr^d^e-g^s'er^ or pre'Me-c6s'- 

or2. The first indicates modern American usage; the second the usage of Great 
Britain. I. prl'^di-ses'erh By Buchanan (1757) pri-dl-ses'er^ ; Perry (1777), Jameson 
(1827), and Craig (1849) prl-di-ses'er^ [One who or that which has preceded another]. 

predial: pri'di-sP; pre'di-aP [Consisting of land; belonging to the soil], 
predicable: pred'i-ke-bT ; pr5dl-ca-bP [That may be affirmed or asserted], 
predicament: pri-dik'e-ment^; pre-dlc'a-ment^ [A difficult situation], 
predicate: pred'i-ket^; prSd'i-eat^ [To declare; affirm], 
predication: predVke'^en^; prSdT-ca'shon^ [The act of declaring], 
predict: pri-dikt'^; pre-diet'^ [To foretell]. Compare indict. 
predilection: prl^di-lek'^en^; pre'^di-lSe'shon^ [A partiality for], 
preen: prin^; pren^ [To smooth and dress, as birds their feathers]. 

preface: pref'is^* prSf'ag®. See absent [I. n. An introduction to a lit- 

erary work. II- «. To write a preface or make introductory remarks]. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ^11; me, get, prey, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=g; g6, n6t, dr, wdn, 
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1: a = final; i 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED preceptory 

habit: aisle; au = out; oil; ifi = fewd; cTiin; go; o = sing; €hin, this. 


prefect: pri'fekt^; pre'fSct^ [An administrator]. — pre'fec-ture. 
prefer: pri-fur'^; pre-fer'^ [To hold in higher estimation (than another)], 
preferable: pref'or-e-bT; prSf'er-a-bl- [More desirable than others], 
preference: pref'ar-ens^; prSf'er-gng^ [Estimation of one thing above 

another]. 

preferment: pri-fux'ment^; pre-fer'ment^ [The act of promoting], 
prefix (n.): pri'fiks^; pre'flks^ [A syllable or particle used as the first part 

of a word; as, re- in “regain”]. 

prefix {v.)i pri-fiks'b* pre-fiks'^ [To put before or at the beginning of an- 
prejudice: prej'u-disb* prSj prei'3ui-dis^; Wr. pred'je-dis^ 

[Bias with premature lilung or aversion]. [bishop] 

prelate: prel'it^; prSi'at^. Webster (1828) priTt^ [A bishop or arch- 
prelude (n.): prl'liud^, Standard, C., E., & L, or prekyudS M., St., & W.) 

pre'lQd2 or preryud^. TTr. preritidh which was the pronunciation indicated by the 
earlier lexicographers from Bailey (1732) to Worcester (1859). Webster (1828) 
prl'liudi [A piece of music played before any performance], 

prelude {v.)z pri-liud'^ or prel'yudb* pre-lud'^ or prSl'ygd^. The first was 
indicated by the earlier lexicographers; the second, by Jameson (1827) and Smart 
(1836). I. pri-liud'i; M, prekyud^; St. pre-liud'i [To introduce wdth a prelude]. 

premature: prk'ma-tiur'^; pre^^ma-tur'^. E., L, St., & Wr. pri'ma-tiurh 

The pronunciation prem'a-tiuri is also frequently heard, especially in Great Britain, 
when there is no direct relation with mature [Done before the proper time]. 

premier: pri'mi-ar^ or prem'yarb* pre'mi-er^ or prSm^er^. M. & St. 

prem'i-eri; Wr. prlm^yarh Buchanan (1757) indicated prem'yiri; Perry (1777) 
prem'i-ari; Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), and Reid (1844) prem'yeri; 
Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Craig (1849) prlm^ar^ 
[The prime minister of Great Britain or of one of its colonies]. [women] 

premiere [Fr.]: pre-myar'^; pre-my^r'^ [First in a group or company of 
premise, premiss (n.): prem'isb* prSm'is^ [A proposition that serves as a 

ground for argument or for a conclusion], 

premise (y.) : pn-maiz'^; pre-mi§'2 [Xo propound as the basis of argument]. 

premium: pri'mi-umb* pre'mi--um2 — a word of three syllables commonly 
mispronounced in the cant of English insurance companies, and by illiterates, prf'- 
mum^ or prlm'jTjm^ [A price paid for insurance, a loan, etc.]. 

preparation: prep " e-re' ^ an prSp'Vra'shon^ [The act of making ready]. 
— preparative; pn-par'a-tivi; pre-par'a-tivs [Serving or tending to make ready]. — 
prepare: pn-par'i; pre-pa,r '2 [To make ready], 

presage (n.): pres'iji; prSs'ag^. E. & I. pri'sej^; W. pri'sijh Formerly 

the noun was stressed on the first syllable, prrsiji, and was so used by Shakesrieare 
(“Venus and Adonis,” 1. 457) and Waller (“Verses to Lord Falkland”), but the ma- 
jority of the modern lexicographers and Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) support 
presfiji. Bailey (1732) and Johnson (1755) stressed both noun and verb alike — on the 
last syllable. 

presage (y.): pri-sej'^; pre-sSg'^ [To foresee something to come]. See the 

preceding word. 


2: wolf, do; book, b5ot; full, rule, cfire, but, bfirn; 6il, boy; to, gem; ink; thin, this. 



primatT^ A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 69^ 

1: artistic, art ; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, 6r; full, rGle; but, burn; 


presbyope; pres'bi-op^; pr6s^by-op- [One affected with long-sightedness], 
—presbyopia: pres'^bi-o'pi-ai; pres'Toy-o'pi-a^ [Long*sightedness]. — presbyopic: 
pres''bi-©p'Lk^; pri5s"by-6p'i€2 [Characterized by presbyopia]. 

presbytery: pres'bi-terh^, Standard, C., L, M., & St, or prez^bi-ter'h^, E., 

W,, & TPr. ; pr6s'by-t§r^y2 or pre§'by-ter^y2. The first was indicated by Perry (1777), 
Enfield (1S07), Reid (1844), Goodrich (1847), and Craig (1849); the second by Sher- 
idan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1S35), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855). Worcester (1859) noted that 
“This word is sometimes erroneously pronounced pres-byt'e-ry — a mode which is not 
countenanced by any of the orthoepists.” But Worcester erred, for this pronuncia- 
tion was indicated by Bailey (1732) and by Ash (1775) . Buchanan (1757) noted prez'- 
bit-n^ [A church court consisting of all the pastors of the church together]. 

prescience: pri'^hi-ens^; pre'shi-Snc^. C. & M. prI'sTiioiish Buchanan 
(1757) indicated pn'sai-insi; Perry (17/7) pres'yansi; Sheridan (1780) and Knowles 
(1835) pri'shansi [Knowledge of the future; foresight]. 

present iv.)z pn-zent'^; pre-§§nt'- [To introduce a person or subject], 
present (a. & n.)z prez'ent^; pr^g'Snt^ [I. a. Being at hand. n. n. 1. A 

gift. 3. The time at hand]. [hibited]. 

presentable: pn-zent'a-bP; pre-pSnt'a-bP [Fit to be introduced or ex- 
presentation: prez'^en-te'^an^; prS§*'6n-ta'shon^ [The act of making a 
formal gift or introduction]. 

presentee: prez"en-ti^b* C. pn-zen-ti'^; M. prez-an-ti'^ [Ono 

who is presented to an ecclesiastical benefice]. [calamity]. 

presentiment: prl-sen'ti-ment^; pre-s&i'ti-mSnt^ [A feeling of impending 
preside: pn-zoid'^; pre-sId'^. Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), Walker 

(1791), Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight (1S02) indicated pn-soid'i; Perry (1777), 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1S40) pn-zcdd'^ [To be placed as chief or 
head]. 

president: prezh-dent^* pr6§'i-dSnt2 [One who presides]. 

Presque Isle: presk iT; prSsk il^ [i. County in Mich. 3. A town in Me.], 
prestidigitator: pres^'ti-dij'i-te'Tar^; prSs'"ti-digh-ta"tor2 [A juggler], 
prestige: pres'tijb Standard (1893-1912), E., I,, & St,, or pres-tis'^, 

Standard (1913), C., & TT^; pr^s'tigs or pros-tizh"2. AT. & Wr. pres-tij'^ [Authority 
based on past achievements or the moral influence of reputation]. 

presumptuous: pn-zump'dhu-us^; pre-ghmp'chu-hs^. C., E., M., & TT. 

pn-zump'tiu-usi; I. pri-zum'tiu-us^; St. pre-zum'tiu-us^; Wr. pre-zumt'>ui-usi. 
This word is frequently mispronounced pn-zum'shus^ [Assu m i n g too much]. 

pretence, pretense: pn-tens'^; pre-tSng'-; not pri'tens^. Pronoxmce the 

first e as e in “valley,” not as in “eel,’* as Ph^de indicates it. The first is the English, 
the second the American spelling [The act of making believe]. 

pretend: pn-tend'^j pre-tSnd'^ [To make believe]. 

preterit, preterite: pret'er-it^: prSt'er-lt^. By Buchanan (1757), 
Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Craig (1849), and 
Wright (1855) pri'tar-it^ [In grammar, the tense that expresses absolute past time]. 

preterition: pret^'ar-i^'an^; prSt"er-Ish'on2. /. pri-tar-iffi'en^; M, pri- 

tar-i^'ani [The act of passing over]. 

2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m€, g^t, prgy, fgrn; hit, Ice; I=e; !=5; go, ndt. Or, wOn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


presbyope 

primate 


1; 3 = final; I = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = tend; chin; go; q = sing; Chin, this. 


preteritive: pn-ter'i-tivi; j^re-tSr'i-tiv^. Wr. pret'er-i-tiv^ [Employed 

only in a past tense, as certain verbs]. 

pretext: pri'tekstS* pre'tSkst^. Wr, pri-teksU^ which was indicated by 
Bailey (1732), Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker 
(1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield ('1807), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), 
Smart ’(1840), Craig (1849) [A fictitious reason or motive]. 


pretor: pn'tor^; pre'tdr^; not pri'ter^ [In Roman history, a city magis- 
trate]*— pretorian: pn-to'n-ani; pre-to'ri-an^,— pretoriiim: pn-t6'n>umi; pre-to'- 
ri-um2 [The residence of a Roman governor in the pro\dnces]. 

prettily: prit'i-h^; prit'i-ly^. See pretty. 

pretty: prith^; prit'y^. Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), and Reid (1844) 

pret'ii [Characterized by delicate beauty]. In his work on “The Standard of Pro- 
nunciation in English” (pp. 176-177), the late Professor Lounsbury stated that 
no orthoepist “admits any other pronunciation of pretty than pritty," but he must 
have overlooked the three named above. Professor Lounsbury pointed out also that 
“the vowel e is beginning to make itself heard.” 


pretzel [Ger.]: pret'seP; prSt'sSP [A biscuit made in knot^like form], 
prevail: pri-vek^; pre-val'^ [To gain the upper hand of; master], 
prevalence: prev'a-lens^; prSv'a-lSng- [1. General use or acceptance. 2. 

The act of prevailing]. 

prevent: pn-vent^S* pre-vgnt'- [To keep from occurring]. 

previous: pri'vi-us^; pre'vi-hs^ [Being or taking place before something 

prey {v. & n,)z pre^; pre^ [I. v. To seize animal food by stealth. II, n. 

An animal seized by another for food]. 

Priapean: proi^a-pi'an^; prf'a-pe'an^ [Relating to Priapus]. [fulness]. 

Priapus; prai-e'pusU* pri-a'ptis^ [In Gr. and Rom. myth, the god of fruit- 

Pribilof: priT)i-lef'^; pri'Ui-lbf'^ [Islands in the Bering Sea]. 

price (n. & v.): prois^; prig^. See I [Charge]. 

prick (n. & v.)i prik^; prlk^. See I. 

pride: proid^; prid^. See I. 

prie^dieu [Fr.]: pri"==dyu'U pre^-dyh'^ [A praying^desk]. 
priest: prist b* prest^. See I [One consecrated to divine service], 
prig: prig^; prig^. See I [A narrow==minded or conceited person], 
prim^: prim^; prlm^. See I [Stiffly proper]. 

Prim^: prim^; prim^, but frequently Anghcized prim^ [Sp. general (1814- 
prima donna [It.]: prl'ma den'a^; pri'ma dbn'a^ [A leading lady], 
prima facie [L.]: prcd'ma fe'^i-U; pri'ma fa'shi-e^ [At first view]. 

primage: proi'nnj^; pri'mag^ [An allowance paid for care in loading or 
unloading goods on a vessel], [place], 

primarily: proi'mo-n-h^; pri'ma-ri-ly^; not proi'me-ril-i^ [In the first 
primary: proi'ma-n^- pri'ma-ry2 [First]. [of Primates], 

primate: proi'metb* prl'mat^ [1. The highest prelate in a nation. 2. One 


2; wQlf, d(i; bdt>k, b0ot; fiJill, rflle, cflire, bdt, bCirn; 6il, b6y; go, gem; thin, this. 



Primates 

product 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS m 


1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hJt, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rfile; owt, bOrn; 


Primates: prai-me'tiz^; pri-ma'te§^ [An order of mammals], 
primer^: prim'sr^; prfm'er^ [An elementary reading:=book]. [explosive] 
primer^; proi'mer^; pri'mer^ [A device used for firing a cartridge or an 
princess: prin'sesb* prln'gSs^. To distin^sh this word from the plural of 

prince, and the possessive, prince's, the peoj^c of Great Britain frequently stress the 
ultima — prin-cess', but when using the word with a given name stress the first syl- 
lable [The wife of a prince or the daughter of a sovereign]. 

princesse [Fr.]: prin-ses'^; prln-gfe'® [Designating a form of close-fitting 

garment consisting of a waist and skirt in one]. 


prior: proi'er^; pri'or^. See I [Preceding in time]. 

Priscilla: pri-sil's^; prl-^tl'a^ [A feminine personal name]. D. Priscilla: 
pri-sil'ai; prl-gil'a,®; F. Priscille: pri'^sll'^; pri'^eiF^; xt. Priscilla: prl-sil^la^; pri-efi'- 
W, 


prism: prizm^; prism^ — so also with its relatives prls'mal, prls-matlc, 
pris'ma-toid [1. An optical instrument. 2. A geometrical solid]. 

prison: priz'n^; pri§'n^. See I [A place of confinement]. [or time], 

pristine; pris'tm^; prls'tin-. E, & I. pris'toin^ [Pert, to the earliest state 
privacy; praiVo-si^; priVa-^y^. Sheridan (1780), Elphinston (1786), 

Scott (1797), and Knowles (1&35) priv'a-sih This Irish and Scottish usage, while 
occasionally heard in England, remains unrecorded by British lexicographers or 
orthoepists. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), En- 
tick (1764), Johnston (17G4), Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1S07), Jameson (1827), 
Smart (1840), (2raig (lS4i), Wright (1855), Hunter (Encyclopaedic, 1879-88), Ogilvie 
and Annandale (1SS4), Stormonth (1885), and Murray (1909) all indicated proiVe-sii 
[The condition of being in seclusion]. [life]. 

privation: pred-ve'^an^; prl-va'shon^ [Want of the common comforts of 

privative: priv'a-tiv^; prfv'a-tlv^. Bailey (1732), Penning (1760), Bu- 
chanan (1757), Perry (1777), proi'va-tivi [Causing privation]. 

privily: privfi-h^; prfvfi-ly^ [In secret], 
privy: privfi^; prfv'y^ [Apart from publicity]. 

prize {v. & n,): praiz^* prlz^. [sibly false], 

probable: prebVbP; pr6b'a-bl-; not prob'bP [Apparently true yet pos- 
probate: prodDet^; pro'bat- [Formal, official, legal proof]. 

Probatica; pro-bat'i-ka^; pro-ba,t'i-ca2 [Douai Bible], 
probative: proffio-tiv^; pro'ba-tiv^ [Serving for proof], 
probe: probb* prob^ [A surgical instrument]. 

probity; prebfi-ti^ or pro'bi-ti^; pr5bfi-ty2 or pro'bf-ty^ [Strict honesty], 
proboscis: pro-bes'is^; pro-b5sfis-,* not pro-bes'is^ [A long flexible snout, 

as the trunk of the elephant], 

procedure: pro-sid'yur^; pro-ged^yur- [A course of action], 
proceed: pro-sid^^; pro-9ed'2 [To continue in progress]. 


2: art, 5pe, fat, fEre, fast, wh^t, gU; me, gSt, prgy, fSrn; hit, Ice; i=e; I==e; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n. 



Primates 
product 

1: a = final; 1 — habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iii = ft-wd; <fhin; go; o = sin,?; flin, Uiis. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


proceeds: pro^sidz^; pro'ged§“. Smart (1S40) presldz^ [Material results 

of an action or course]. 

process: pres'es^, Standard, C., M,, St., W., & Wr., or pro'ses^, E. & I., 
Knowles (1835) and Wright (1855); pt6q'^s- or pro'o5s2. Milton stressed the last 
syllable of this word in “Paradise Lost,” bk, ii, 1. 297, and bk. \di, 1. ITS. And altho 
“Webster’s New International” says that this — “the original pro-cess' remained 
beside pro'cess until late in 18th century,” not one of twelve dictionaries examined, 
ranging from 1732 to 1798, bears it out. Nares (1784) says in his “Elements of 
Orthoepy” (p. 357) : “I suspect this to be the ancient accentuation, though most of 
the authorities I have at present by me seem rather to prove the contraiy’-” [A course 
or method of operation]. [in a formal manner]. 

procession: pro-se^'an^; progSsh'on^ [An array, as of persons, moving 
Prochorus: prek'o-rus^; pr5c'o-rtis2 [Bible]. 

procidence: pres'i-dens^; prScWSng^. E., L, & M. pro'si-dansb The 

first indicates American usage, tne second usage in Great Britain, but was indicated 
also by Webster (1828) [A falling from a normal position]. [ner]. 

proclaim: pro-klem'^; pro-elam'^ [To announce loudly in a public' man- 
Procne: prek'm^; prbc'ne^ p[n Gr. myth, a daughter of Pandion who was 

turned into a swallow]. 

Procrustean: pro-krus'ti-en^; pro-crhs'te-an^ [Forcing conformity], 

Procrustes: pro-krus'tiz^; pro-ertis'te§2 — ^the o as in ‘^obey,” not as in 

“go” [A legendary Greek robber]. 

procurator: prek'yTL-re"t©r^; pr5c'yy.-ra"t6r2 [One authorized to act for 
or manage the affairs of another]. — procuratory: prek'yu-rd-t6''ni; pr6c'yu-ra- 
t6'*'ry2. By Bailey (1732) procura'tory; Johnson (1755) procu'ratory, Buchanan (1757), 
Penning (1760), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (i791), Jones (1798), Perry 
(1805), Emowles (1835), and Wright (1855) pre-ldu're-tar-i^ [Relating to a proc- 
urator]. ^ [chase, loan, or request], 

procure; pro-kiur'^; pro-cur^ [To come into the possession of, as by pur- 
Procyon: prS'si-en^; pro'gy-bn^ [A star], 
prod (v. & n.)z pred^; prbd^. See O [Thrust; punch], 
prodigious: pro-dij'us^; pro-dlg'iis^— -the last i is completely obscured in 

modern speech [Enormous or extraordinary, as in size or extent]. [admiration]. 

prodigy: pred'i-ji^; prbd'i-^^ [Q^e who or that which excites wonder and 
produce (y.): pro-dius'b* pro-dug'^ [To bring into existence or view], 
produce {n.)z pred'jiis^; prbd'yug^. 7. pro'diush so also Buchanan 

(1757), Fenning (17G0), and Ash (1775), Sometimes, formerly, stressed on the ul- 
tima, as by Dryden [1631-1700], quoted by Nares in “Elements of English Orthoepy,” 
p. 358 [That which is brought forth, as farm-products, provisioas, etc.]. 

You hoard not health for your own private use, 

But on the public spend the rich pro-duce'. 

Epistle to J. Driden 1, 1X8 [1699], 

product: pred'ukt^; prbd'tict^. Ash (1775) and Knowles (1835) pro'- 

dukti. Formerly stressed on the ultima. See quotation [Anything produced, as by 
labor or growth]. 

To whom thus Michael — These are the pro-duct* 

Of those ill-mated marriages thou saw’st. 

Milton Paradise Lost bk. xl, 1. 683 [1663]. 


2: wplf, dft; b5t>k, b^t; fudl, rule, cflre, but, bUm; dll, bdy; go, item; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, far**; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


proem: pro'em^; pro^fim^ [An introductory statement]. — proemial: pro- 

I'mi-aP; pro-e'mi-aP [Pert, to a proem], 

profanation: prof'e-ne'shan^j prdf"a-na'shon^- See profane [The act of 

treating sacred things with irreverence]. 

profane: pro-fen'^; pro-fan'®. Buchanan (1757) and Kenrick (1773) made 

no distinction of the quantity of the o in this word and in the first o in profanation 
[Characterized by lack of reverence for sacred things]. 

profile: pro'fiP, Standard, (7., M,, St., & Wr., or pro'faiT, B., L, & W.', 

pro'flP OT pro'flP. Of the earlier lexicographers, Bailey (1732), Buchanan (1757), 
Penning (1700), and Perry (1777) indicated pro-fail'^; Ash (1775) pro' file; Sheridan 
(17S0), Nares (17S4), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Knowles (1835) 
pro-fil'^; Walker (1791), Enfield (1S07), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1810) prS'flli; 
Craig (1849) pro'fcdP; Wright (1855) pro'fili [An outline or contour; also, a side view]. 

profuse: pro-fius'^: pro-fus'®. CJompare diffuse [Produced in over- 
abundance]. 

program, programme: prS'gram^; pro'gram®; not pro gremP, nor pro'- 
grumi- [A printed list of items for an entertainment]. In recent practice the stress is 
placed on last syllable, program'^ 

progress {n.)t preg'res^ Standard, C., SL, W., & TFr., or pro'gresh E., 

M.\ prSg^r^ss or pro'grSs®. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in' 
Great Britain. Of the earlier lexicographers Buchanan (1757), Johnston (lt04), 
Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Elphinston Q7SG), 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Kmght (1802), Enfield (1807), Smart (1840), 
Reid (1811), Craig (1819), Ogilvie (1850), and W'right tlSSS) indicat(^ pregTesb and 
Terming (1760), Entick (1764), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) prS'gresi. See 
PROGRESS, c. [A rao\'ing forward; advance]. 

progress {i\)i pro-gres'^; pro-grSs'®. Fenning (1760) and Ash (1775) 

'j^o'uress. _ Of this word Craig (“New Universal Etymological, Technological and 
Pronouncing Dictionarj%” 1819) says: “This verb is accented on the first syllable 
by Shakespeare and Gifford; but it is now always accented on the second.” 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That silverly doth pro' gross on thy checks. 

Shakespe.vre King John act v, sc. 2. 

prohibit: pro-hib'it^; pro-hfb'it® [To forbid by authority]. — prohibition: 

pro^hi-bisl/eni; pro"hi-bish'on2 [The act of forbidding]. — prohibitory: pro-hib'i- 
to-rii; pro-hibfi-to-ry2 [Involving prohibition]. 

project {n.)z prej'ekt^, Standard, C., M., St., W., & TF?'., or pro'jekth E. & 

I.; prSj'^ct^ or pro'jgct^. By Bailey (1732) project'; Fenning (1750), Ash (1775) prd'~ 
jekt^ [A plan thought out]. See .absent, 

project (v.): pro-jekt'^: pro-jSet'®. Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), 

Walker (1791) pro-jekt'k Sometimes, formerly, stressed on the first syllable. 

I cannot pro’ject mine own cause so well 
To make it clear, but do confess I have 
Been laden with . . . frailties. 

SHAKJBSPE.ARE Autony and Cleopatra act 2, sc. 2 [1606]. 

projectile: pro-jek'tiT; pro-jSc'til®; not pro-jek-tciil'^ [A shell or missile 

for discharge from a large gun]. 

prolate: pro'let^; pro'lat®; not pro-let'h Walker (1791) pr51'et^; Smart 

(1840) and Wright (1855) pro-let'^ [Extended lengthwise]. 

prolegomenon: pr6"h-gem'i-nen^; pr6"le-g5m'e-n6n® [An introductory 

observation]. 


2: art, ape, f3,t, fare, fast, whg,t, all; m6, g6t, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; i=6; i=5; go, not, 6r, w6n. 
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1: 3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; (fhin; go; o = sbia; fliin, tiiis. 


prolepsis: pro-lep'sis^; pro-lSp'sis-. Dr. Murray indicates pro-lip 'sis^ as 

alternative [An anachronism]. 

proletarian: pro'^li-te'ri-an^ or prel"i-te'ri-ani; pr5'le-ta'ri-an- or pr5rV 

ta'ri-an2 [A member of the working classes]. 

proletariat: pro"li-te'ri-at\ or proF'i-te'n-at^; pro'le-ta'ri-iit^ or prSF'e- 

ta,'ri-S,t2 [Wagesearners collectively]. 

prolix: pro'liks^; pro'liks^. Standard^ C., M.y & TF. indicate pro-liks'^ as 

alternative [Of unusual length; tedious]. 

prolocutor: pro-lek'jni-ter^, C., E., J., & IF., or preFo-kiii-tar^, M. & TFr.; 

pro-1 6c' jT;i-lor2 or prol'o-cu-tor^. Si. prol'o-kiu'tarb Of the earlier lexicographers, 
Bailey (17:52’), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Fenning (1760), Johnston (1764), 
Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Barclay (1797) indicated pro-lo-kiu'tarb 
Sheridan (17S0) and Smart (1840) prel'o-kiu-tsri. Walker (1791) prel-o-kiu'torb 
and Jones (179S), Fulton <& Knight (1802), Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), and Craig 
(1849) pro-lok'yu-ter*- [One who speaks for another]. 

Prolog) prologue: pro'leg^; pro'lSg^. il/. & TFr. preFeg^ — the pronun- 
ciation indicated by Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Fenning (1760), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), B'uiton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), and Smart (1840). By Bailey (1732) the stress was placed on the last syl- 
lable, pro-log uc' [.\n introduction spoken by an actor before a play]. 

promenade: prem''i-nud'^ or premVned'^; prSm^e-nad'^ or pr5m"e-nad'®. 

The second is the pronunciation indicated by the Imp>erial and it is noted by the 
Standard and Ivlurray’s ‘‘New English Dictionary" as alternative [A walk]. 

Prometheus: pro-ml^thius^; pro-me'thus^ [In Gr. myth, the founder of 

civilization]. 

promulgate: pro-muFget^, prem'ui-get^, or pro'mul-get^; pro-mtil'gat^ 

pr6m'iil-giit2, or pro'mul-gut^. The second and third are frequently heard in En^and, 
but the second is more common there to*»day and is noted by Dr. Murray as preferred 
[To publish abroad in any way]. 

promulgator: pro'muI-ge'''t©r^; pro'm-ul-ga'tor^. Modern English usage 
is indicated by M. — prem'ul-ge-tarb also noted by Smart (1840). The chief stress 
was placed on the penult by Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Wright (1855). Sheridan (1780) placed 
it on the antej^nult — pro-mui'ge-tari. Walker (1791), Jones (179Sb and Fulton & 
Knight (1802) indicated the first syllable short — prem-ul-ge'tari [One who publishes 
abroad]. See promulg.ite. [noun] 

pronoun: pro'naun^; pro'noun^ [In grammar, a word used instead of a 
pronounce: pro-nauns'^; pro-noung'^ [To sound the syllables of words in 
speech]. [public announcement]. 

pronunciamento: pro-nun^'si-o-men'to^; pro-niin"gi-a-m6n'to^ [A formal 

pronunciation: pro-ntm^si-e'^an^; pro-niin''ci-a'shon2. This is the pro- 
nunciation indicated by Standard, C., EL, J„ M., St., & W. Of the lexicographers 
who noted pro-nun''^-e'^dni, the most recent were (Goodrich and Porter in Web- 
ster’s “American Dictionary of the Eng. Language” (1864), who followed Worcester’s 
indication (1859), and he was reflecting usage advocated by Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & l^ght (1802), Enfield (1807), and Jameson (1827). 

The historic pronunciation was recorded by Buchanan (1757), who noted pro- 
nun-si-e'^heni and was supported by Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), 
Knowles (1835), Smart (1836), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855), and the modern 
authorities firat cited above. Modem usage has discarded Walker’s views and 
recommendation in favoi of Buchanan’s, perhaps because Smart pointed out that 


2: wclf, dfi; b^k, b^t; full, rple, ciire, but, biirn; dil, boy; go, ^em; ipk: thin, this. 


propel 

jProtesilaus 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rfile; but, bOm; 


some persons utter this word as if it were related to the “verb to pronunciate in the 
same way that ‘association’ and ‘enunciation’ are related to ‘associate’ and ‘enun- 
ciate,’ ’’ and say pro-nun-shee-a'skun, but the only instance of this verb that Dr. 
Murray notes is from John Gaule’s “Magastromancer” (1652), and is there spelt 
pronuntiate. See annunciate, annunciation, associate, association, enunciate, 
ENUNCIATION. Sheridan (17S0) noted pro-nun-sTie'^ani [The act of pronouncing 
words). 

propel: pro-peF^; pro-pSl'^ [To drive forward or onward], 
proper: prop'er^; prdp'er- [Especially suited for some end], 
prophecy: pref'i-si^; prdf'e-gy^ [A prediction, especially one made under 

divine influence]. ^ ^ [ration]. 

prophesy: pref'i-soi^; prSf'e-sy^ [To predict, especially under divine inspi- 
Prophfete (liC): la pro "fat le proT^t'^ [An opera by Jvleyerbeer]. [tive] 
prophylactic: pr6"fi-[or prefT-jlakTiki; pro"fi-[<?r prSf^i-jiacTic^ [Preven- 

propltiate: pro-pisli'i-et^; pro-plsh^i-at® [To conciliate]. — propitiation: 
pro-pi^^i-e'^sni; pro-plsh’’i-a'shon2. Sheridan (17S0) pro-pi-^g’^an^. See pro- 
nunciation [The act of conciliating]. 

propolis: prep'o-hs^: prdp'o-lfs®. Wr. pro'po-lis^, also Jameson (1827), 

Webster (1828), and Smart (1840) [Boe-glue]. [to a temple], 

propylaeum [L.]: prepT-H'orn^; pr6p"y-le'tim2 [An imposing entrance 
propylon: prep'i-lenb* prSp'y-l^^Ei® [Egypt, monumental gateway], 
pro rata [L.]: pro raTa^* pro ra'ta^. See ask [In proportion], 
prorate: pro-ret'^; pro-rat [To divide proportionately]. 

prosaic: pro-ze'ik^; pro-ga'ic^. Buchanan (1757) pro-se'ik^ [Lacking in 

interest; commonplace]. 

prosaism: pro'zi-izm^; pro'§a-i§m2 [A commonplace expression], 
prosaist: pro' 2 i--Isti; pro'§a-rst2. C, pr5'za-isti; E., Si,, & Wr, pro-ze'- 
ist^; M, pro'z§-isti. (Jraig (1S49) and Wright (1855) pr6''z&-isti [One given to writing 
prose, or who is commonplace]. 

proscenium; pro-si'm-umb* pro-se'ni-iim^ [In a modem theater, that part 

of the stage between the curtain and the orchestra]. 

proselyte: presVlcdt^; prds'e-lyt^ [One who has been converted from his 

faith to another]. — proselytism: pros'i-h-tizmi or -lai-tizmb* pr6s’e-ly-tlgm2 or 
-ly-tigm*. _ The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain 
[The^ making of converts]. — proselytist: pre.s'i-h-tisti or -loi-tist^; pr^s'e-ly-tTst^ or 
-iy-tist2. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain 
[One who proselytes]. — proselytize: pres'i-h-toizi or -loi-toizi; pr5s'e-ly-tlz2 or 
-ly-tlz2. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain 
[To make converts]. 

prosenchyma: pres-eig^ki-mo^; prds-Sn'ey-ma^ [Plant^^tissue]. 
Proserpina: pro-sur'pi-nab* pro-ser'pi-na^ [Persephone]. 

Proserpine: pres'ar-pin^ or -pln^; prSs'er-pfn® or -pm^ [In Roman myth, 

the equivalent of the Gr. Persephone], 

prosodal: pres'o-daP; pr6s'o-daP; not pro-sed'aP [Pert, to a prosodus], 
prosodiac: pro-so'di-ak^; pro-so'di-ae^ [Pert, to a prosodion]. 
prosodian: pro-so'di-an^; pro-so'di-an^ [A prosodist]. 
prosodic: pro-sed'ikb* pro-sdd'ic® [Pert, to prosody]. — prosodist; pres'o- 

dist^; prSs'o-dlsts [An expert in prosody]. 


2: Srt, ape, fSt, fare, fast, what, all; me, get, prgy, fgm; hit, ice; i=S; I=§; go, ndt, dr, wdn, 
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1; a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; ifl = feud; dliin; go; o = sing; thin, this. 

prosodion: pro-so'di-en^; proso'di”5n2 [A Gr. choral ode sung by priests], 
prosodus; pres'o-dus^; prSs'o-dus^ [A canal in sponges], 
prosody: pres'o-di^; pr6s'o-dy- [The science of verseTorms]. 
prosoaomasia: pr0s-en'’'o-me'si-8^ or pres"o-no-me'3i-6^ ; pr5s-5n''o-ma'- 

si-a 2 or prds'''o-no-ma'zhi-a 2 [In rhetoric, a punning play upon the sound of a word]. 

prospect (^^.): pres'pektb* prbs'pSct^ [A future probabihty based on pres- 
ent indications]. 

prospect (y.): pres'pektb* prbs'pSct-. Originally and until the beginning 

of the ISth century pros-pekt'i [To explore or search for minerals. Originally, to 
look forth, out, upon, or for]. 

prospectant: pro-spek'tant^; pro-spSc'tant^ [Looking forward]. — pro- 
spective: pro-spek'tiv^; pro-sp&€'tIv 2 [Looking to the future]. [“Tempest”]. 

Prospero: pres'par-o^; prSs'per-o^ [The duke of Milan in Shakespeare’s 
prosperous: pres'per-us^; prbs'per-us^. Sometimes, illiterately, pres'- 

pras^ [I-Ia'V’ing good fortune]. ^ 

prostrate (a. & v.): pres'tret^; prbs'trat^. ^Tiile Shakespeare and Sidney 

stressed the first syllable, Spenser and Fairfax stressed the last. Milton did both. 

To her my love I lowly do pros-trate'. Spenser Colin Clout 1. 474. 

He heard the western lords would undermine 
His city’s wall, and lay his towers pros-trate'. 

Edward Fairfax Tasso bk. i, st. 83. 
Grov’ling and pros'trate on yon lake of fire. 

Mn-TON Paradise Lost bk. 1, 1. 280. 
O’er shields, and helms, and helmed heads He rode 
Of thrones, and mighty seraphim pros-iratef, 

Milton Paradise Lost bk. vi, 1. 844. 

prostyle: pro^stoiL; pro^styP. E. & I. pres'tcdT [In architecture, a range 

of detached columns]. 

prosy: pro'zi^j pro'sy^ [Having the nature of prose; commonplace], 
protagon: pro'ta-gen^; prS'ta-gbn^ [A chemical compound found in brains 

and nerve^tissue]. a Gr. drama], 

protagonist: pro-tag^o-nist^; pro-tS,g'o-nfst2 [A leader, as the chief actor 

protasis: pret'a-sis^; prbt'a-sis^. Perry (1805) and Walker (1806) pro- 
te'sisi; Jameson (1S27), Webster (1828), and Knowles (1835) pro'ta-sis^ [In gram- 
mar, a clause containing the condition of a conditional sentence]. 

Protean: pro'ti-an^; pro'te-an^. C. pro'tl-an^; E., & Smart pro-tl'an^ 

[Pert, to Proteus; also [p-], changeable]. 

prot6g6 [Fr.]: pro’Te^se'^; pro'Te"zhe '2 [Qne fostered and favored by an- 
other], — prot^^ (/em.): pr 6 "te" 3 ?'>^; pr 6 "t§''' 2 he'' 2 . 

proteid: pro'ti-id^; proTe-id^; not pro'tid^ [A chemical compound contain- 
ing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulfur]. [organic substances]. 

protein: proTi-in^; pro'te-in^; not proTin^ [The nitrogenous material in 
pro tempore [L.]: pro tem'po-rU; pro tSn?'po-re2 [For the time being: ab- 
breviated pro tern.]. j-^.^ siege of Troy]. 

Protesilaus: pro-tesT-le^us^; pro-t5s''i-la'iis2 [In Gr. myiih, the first Greek 


2: wplf, dp; book, bodt; full, ri|le, clire, bflt, bdm; dil, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rOle; but, b©rn; 

protest (n.) : pro'test^* pro'tSst^. By Bailey (1732), Buchanan (1757), Fen- 

ning (1700), Kenrick (1778), Barclaj’' (1774), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Scott (1797), and Fulton & Knight (1S02), stressed on the final syllable, pro- 
test'^; by Johnson (1755), Entick (1764), Ash (1775), and Nares (1784) pret'est^ [A 
formal or solemn declaration against]. 

protest (v.) : pro-test'^; pro-tSst'^ [To declare formally or solemnly against 

an act, a decision, belief, or practise]. 

Protestant^: pret'es-tent^; prSt'Ss-tant^ [A member of a Christian sect]. 

Protestant^: pro-tes'tont^ or pret'es-tant^; pro-tSs'tant^ or pr6t'^-tant^ 
[One who makes a protest]. 

protestation: pret'^es-te'^an^; prSt'^fe-ta'shon^ [The act of protesting], 

Proteus: pro'tius^ or -ti-us^; pro'tus^ or -te-us^ [In Classic myth, a pro- 
phetic Old man of the sea]. [notary], 

prothonotary: pro-fhen'o-t^ni; pro-thbnVta-ry^ [A chief clerk or 

protocol: pro'to-kel^; pro'to-cSl- [A preliminary, or a preliminary draft of 
an official document]. 

protozoon: pro^to-zo'en^; pro'^to-zo'Sn® [A cellular organism], 
protractile: pro-trak'tiF; pro-triieTiP [Capable of being lengthened], 
protrude: pro-trud'^; pro-trud'^ [To push or thrust out], 
protrusile: pro-tru'siB; pro-tru'siB [Adapted to being thrust out], 
protrusive: pro-tru'siv^; pro-tru'siv^; not pro-tru'ziv^ [Tending to project], 
protyle: pro'tiF; pro'tyP. C. pro-tal'li^; M. pro'taiB [The hypothetical 

primitive material of the universe]. 

proud: praud^; proud^ [1. Assuming an attitude of superiority. Feeling 

or showing a sense of proper pride]. [(1809-65)] 

Proudhon: pruMoh'^; pru'^ddh'- — the h is silent. See H [Fr. philosopher 

Prout: praut^; prout^ [Eng. family name]. 

prove: pruv^; prgv^. See 0 (6) [To make clear and certain]. 

proven: prav'ni; prQv'n^ [Proved: an archaism], there], 

Provencal: proVah'^sah^; pr6"vah"gal'2 [A native of Provence or the lan- 

Provence: pro^vans'^; pro"vahc'^ [A former Fr. province]. 

proviso: pro-vai'zo^; pro-vl'go^. * 

PTOUiso, Is a condition inserted Into any deed, vpon the obseruance whereof the validity 
of the deed conaisteth, •which forme of condition seemeth to be borrowed from Fraunce. 

John Cowell The interpreter s. v. [London, 1607]. 

provocation: prevVke'^ani; pr5v"o-ca'shon2 [The act of causing re- 
sentment or that which causes it]. 

provocative: pro-vek'a-tiv^ or pro-vo'ka-tiv^; pro-v5c'a-tlv2 or pro-vo'ea- 

trv2. The second was indicated by most of the earher lexicographers. E. pre-vok'a- 
tiv; 7. pro-vok'a-tivk Buchanan (1757) pro-vek'e-tivi [Tending to cause anger or 
resentment]. 

provokable: pro-vok'e-bP; pro-vok'a-bP [Capable of being provoked], 
provoke; pro-vok'S* pro-vok'® [To cause anger or resentment]. 


2; art, 5pe, fSt, fare, fast, whg-t, gll; m€, gfit, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; 1=5; 1=5; go, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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ps 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = o«t; ell; iii = fewd; cfhin; go; i) = €Mn, this. 

provost: prev'ast^ or pr5"vo'^; prSv'ost^ or proVo'-. The first is generally 
applied to the head oi some colleges in England and in the United States; the second, 
to a military officer who acts as chief of police of a camp, garrison, etc. In the latter 
sense it is sometimes written proro. Bailey (1732) not^ the distinction recorded 
above. So also did Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791); Fenning (1760), who made 
no distinction, indicated provo'si; Johnson (1755), Perry (1777), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1S35), Smart( 1840), and Wright (1855) recorded prev'osth 

prow: prauS* prow^. The pronunciation pro^ was noted as preferred usage 

by Johnston (1764), Barclay (1774), Shendan (1780), Naies (1784), and Scott 
(1797), and is now obsolete, hlodern dictionaries are unanimous in indicating 
praui, which was recorded also by Buchanan (1757), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), 
Elphinston (1786), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight dS02), Enfield 
(1S07), Knowles (1835), and Craig (1S49). 

Walker claimed that “when authorities are so nicely balanced [he cited five or- 
thoepists in support of each pronunciation], analogy ought to decide; and tliat is 
clearly for the first pronunciation.” Usage has determined the point, which analogy 
could not in \’iew of the fact that ow preceded by r has Wo sounds in English, as 
may be shown by citing brow, a-ow; frown, grow; row (a noise), row (with oars), etc. 
[The bow of a siiip]. [bravery]. 

prowess: prau'es^; prow'Ss-. Nares (1784) pro'esh See prow [Daring 
prowl: praul^; proul^. Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), and Nares (1784) 

indicated proP; but Buchanan (1757), Johnston (1761), Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), and Scott (1797) noted praulh as the modern dictionaries do. Dr. hlurray 
indicates that the change from the original prolle, j^ole to proul, prowl was at first 
merely one of spelling, but that since about 1750 this change has perverted the pro- 
nunciation from prop to praul^ [To roam about stealthily as if in search of prey]. 

prude: prud^* prud^; 7iot priud^ So also with its relatives prud'e-ry, 

pnid^ish [A w^oman who displays an affected modesty]. Ttion] 

prudence: pru'dens^; pru'd§n§2 [Care to avoid practical mistakes; cau- 
prudent: pru'dent-; pru'dfet^ [Careful to avoid practical errors]. 

Prudhon: pruMeh'^; priiMoh'^ — the h is silent. See H [Fr. painter 
(1758-1823)]. 

pruinose: pru'i-nos^; pru'i-nos^, /, pru-in'os^; St. pru'i-noz^ [Frosted; 

powdery]. 

prurigo; pru-roi'goi; pru-rt'go^ [A skm=disease]. [of Europe], 

Prussia: pru^'a^; prtish'a^; not pru'^a^, which is a vulgarism [A country 
Prussian: pru^'an^j prtish'an^. The pronunciation prti'^anh indicated 

by Websber (1828), Knowles (1835), Boag (1848), and Craig (1849), is no longer in 
reputable use [Pert, to Prusria], 

prussiate: prus'i-et^* priis'i-at^. E. prus'i-at^ [A salt of prussic acid], 
prussic: prus'±^; prtis'ic^. Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), Craig (1849) 

prushki [Pert, to a poisonous chemical product]. 

Prynne: prin^; pr^^ [Eng. Puritan and jurist (1600-69)]. 
prytaneum: prit^a-ni'umS* prJHi'Vne'iim^ [Gr. town hall]. 

Przasnysz: p^as'ni^^; pshSs'nysh^ [Polish town]. ^^2, 19161 . 

Przemysl: p^e'mi^^; pshe'mj^shP [Galician town, taken by Rus., Mch. 

ps: Note that p before s and t is silent in certain words derived from the 

Greek. See P, and psalm to ptyalix, below. 


dQ; bdbk, boot; full, rjile, cUre, blit, bUrn; dil, b6y; go, feem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fSre; fast; get, pies’-; tit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, riile; but, bum; 


psalm: som^; sam^; not sam^ [A sacred song of praise to God]. 

To bear psalm pronounced as the proi)er name “Sam” is still hateful to the orthoepleally 
pure. Such a usage can as yet be politely termed a provincialism, or, insultingly, a vul- 
garism. Thos. K. LouNSBcraY English Spelling and Spelling Reform ch. 3, p. 103. [h. ’09.] 
The rule given bsr Walker and cited below is no-«v more honored in the breach than 
by the observance in so far as it applies to PsalmisV'fmd. psalmody, which see. 

nissilentUkewisebetweenaandminthesamesyllable, ascZms, &aZ77z, cafm, etc. . . ., but 
when the m is detached from the I by commencing another syllable the I becomes audible. 
Thus, though the I is mute In psalm, it is always heard in . . . psal~mist, psal-mody. 

Walkxe Crilical Pronouncing Dictionary note 403 [London, 17911. 

Psalmist: som'ist^; sam'fst®, Standard^ C., E., M., & W,: St, & Wr, 

sai'misti, which was formerly in vogue and noted as standard by Buchanan (1757), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), and Jameson (182'^. By Peny (1777), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) 
som'isti [A composer of Psalms). 

psalmody: sam'odi^; sam'o-dy^ Standard, E,, I., M., & W, and twenty 

members of the “New Standard Dictionary's” Ad\Tsory Committee on Disputed 
Pronunciations. By (7., St„ & Wr. sal'mo-dii — the pronunciation noted by Buchanan 
(1757), Sheridan (17^), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) [A collection of 
I>salms]. 

Psalter: sel'tar^; sal'ter® — -but the I is not always pronounced in England. 
Smart (1836) sal'tari [The Book of Psalms, especially as contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer]. 

psalterlan: sel-ti'n-en^; s^-te'ri-an^; C. sal-ti'n-sn^; M, psal-ti'n-en^ 

[Pert, to a psaltery). 

psaltery: sertar-i^; s^'ter-y^ [A stringed instrument of music], 
psellismns: se-liz'mus^; s^li§'miis^ C. se-lis'mus^; M. pse-liz'mes^ [An 

imperfect articulation, as lisping). 

pseudo- (prefix)! siu'do-^; su'do-^. See P and ps [From the Gr. (pseizdes), 

false: used as a combining form). 

pseudonym: siu'do-nim^; su'do-nym^ [A fictitious name; pen-name]. — 

psciidonymal: siu-den'i-meP; su-don'y-mal^ [Pseudonymous). — pseudonymous: 
siu-den'i-mus^; su-dSn'y-muss [Issued under an assumed name). 

psi: psi^ or sai^: psi^ or si^ [The twenty 4hird letter of the Gr. alphabet 

(fk, yp): equivalent to Eng. ps). 

psilosis: soi-lo'sis^; si-lo'sfs^ [A disease of the tropics]. 

psoas: so'as^ or pso'as^; so'as^ or pso'as^ [A muscle of the pelvis]. 

psora: so'ra^; so'ra^ [A skin=disease, as the itch]. 

psoriasis: so-roi'a-sis^; so-n'a-sis^ (A scaly affection of the skin]. 

psyehagog, psychagogue: scd'ka-geg^; sy'ca-gSg^ [A medicine used in 

restoring consciousness, as from a swoonjT 

psycbalgla: soi-kal'ji-ai; sy-cal'gi-a^ [Morbid depression of mind]. 

Psyche: soi'ki^; sy'-ee^ [In Gr. myth, a beautiful maiden beloved of Eros 

or Cupid). 

psychiatric: soi-ki-at'rik^; sy-ei-St'ric^ [Relating to mental disease]. — 

psychiatrist: soi-kcu'a-tnsti; sy-el'a-trist^ [An expert m psychiatry).— psychiatry: 
soi-koi'a-tni; sy-cl'a-trys [The science of the treatment of mental diseases). 

8: Srt, Spe, fat, fare, fist, whgit, a^l; me, g^t, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; I=§; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifi = fewd; <51iin; go; D = sing; thin, this. 


psychic: sai'kik^; sy'cic^ [Pert, to the mind or soul]. — psychical; soi- 

ki-kaU; sy'ei-eal^ [Psychic]. 

psychological: sai'T:o-l6i'i-k8P: sy^co-ldg'i-eaP [Pert, to the mind and its 
phenomena].— psychologies: sai''ko-l 0 j'iksi; sy''€o-16g''i€s2 [Psychology].— psychol- 
ogist: soi-kePo-jisti; sy-cQi'o-^sts [An expert in psycbologj']. — psychologize: soi- 
keko-joiz^; sy-^l'o-^z2 [To investigate in psychology]. [soul]. 

psychology: scd-kel'o-ji^; sy-cdl'o-gy^ [The science of the human mind or 
psychomaehy: soi-kem'd-ki^; sy-c6m'a-cy2 [Conflict of soul with body]. 

psychomancy: sai'ko-man"si^; sy'co-m^^'gy^ [Divination through pre- 

tended communication with the souls of the dead*. 

psychosis: soi-ko'sis^; sy-co'sis^ [A mental disorder as distinguished from 

the diseased condition which causes it]. 

psykter: sik'terb* s;S^k'ter2 [A large Gr. vase]. 

Psylloi: sil'ei^; sfV6i^; not soi-lei'^ [Afr. snake-charmers]. 

pt-: Words bemning with this digraph are generally derived from the 
Greek, and when spoken in English the p is not pronounced, hence it is not indicated 
below. But as this letter is pronounced in the reading of Greek by Englishmen, 
and is also pronounced in other languages, as French and German, Dr. Murray 
indicates as optional the full form of the words noted below. 

Ptah: pta^; pta^ [In Eg37pt. myth, the chief divinity of ancient Memphis]* 
ptarmic: tdr'mikb’ t^'mie^ [A substance that causes sneezing], 
ptarmigan: tdr'mi-gan^; tar'mi-gan^ [A game-bird, the grouse]. 

Pteria; ti'n-a^* te'ri-a^ [Ancient city in Angora vilayet, Asia Minor]. 
Pteris: ti'ris^ or ter'isS* te'ris^ or tSr'is® [A genus of ferns], 
pterodactyl: ter"o-dak'til^; tSr"o-d^c'tyP [An extinct flying reptile]. 

pteropod: ter'o-pedb’ tSr'o-pod^ [Having the foot expanded into swim- 

ming-lobes]. 

Pteropoda: ti-rep'o-de^; te-rbp'o-da^ [A division of mollusks]. 

ptisan; tiz'en^; tls'an^. E., I., & Buchanan (1757) toi'san^* Wr. ti-zan'^ 
By Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), and Ash (1775) tis'an; by Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) ti-zan'i [An 
aqueous infusion for the sick]. 

Ptolemseus» Ptolemeus; telT-mi'us^; tsr^e-me'tis® [Ptolemy]. — Ptole- 
maic: tolVmyiki; t 6 re-ma'ie 2 [Pertaining to Ptolemy]. — Ptolemais: terVme'is^; 
t5Fe-ma'is2 [Apocrypha]. — Ptolemeans: teFi-mi'enzi; t5Pe-m5'ans2 [Douai Bible]. 
— ^Ptolcmee: tePi-mii; t 5 Pe-in §2 [Apocrypha]. 

Ptolemy: tel'i-mi^; tSl'e-my^ [A masculine personal name]. D. Ptole- 
meas: tS^la-me^usi; to'le-mg'qs^; F. PtolSmee; to"l6"me'i; to'le^mg'^; q. ptole- 
maus; to'ls-md'usi; t6''le-ma'iis2; It. Tolomeo: to'lo-me'oi; to'lo-mg'o^; L. Ptol- 
omseus: teFo-mi'usi; tSPo-me'iis®. 

ptomaic: to-me'ik^ or to'me-ik^; to-ma'ic^ or t5'ma-i€2 [Pert, to ptomain]. 

ptomain, ptomaine: to'ma-mb to'me-in^ or -in^; to'ma-in^, to'ma-in^ or 
-In2; not to'meni. The last pronunciation noted here is frequently heard in colloquial 
conversation. “He died of tomane poisoning” is common in New York City and its 
vicinity [A poisonous substance present in decayed food]. 


2: wolf, dft; book, bdOt; f^Ui r^lle, ciire, bfiit, bflm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; ttdn, this. 
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1: artistic, drt; fat, filre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; OPey, go; net, er; full, rfile; but, btirn; 

ptyalagog, ptyalagogue: tai-al'a-geg^; ty-ai'a-gdg^ [A medicine that 

- causes the pioduction of saliva]. [r^an and most animals] 

ptyallii5 ptyaline: tcd'a-lin^; ty'a-hn^ [A ferment present in the saliva of 
Pua: piu'a^; pu'a^ [Bible]. — Puah: pu^d^; pu'a^ [Bible]. — Pubastum: 

piu-bas'tumi; pu-bSs'tum^ [Bible]. 

puberty: piu'bar-tii; pu'ber-ty^ [In life, the period at which one becomes 

functionally capable of generation]. 

public: pub'hk^; phb'lic^ [The people collectively]. 

Publius: pub'h-us^; phb'li-tis^ [Bible]. 

Puccini: put-dhi'nii; piit-chi^ni^ [It. composer (1858- )]. 

pudding: pud'ip^; pud'ing^^ — ^pronounce the last syllable clearly. See 

Introductory xix (1) [A dish usually for dessert]. 

Pudens: piu'denz^; pu'dSng^ [Bible]. 

Puebla: pwe'bla^; pwe'bla^ [Mex. state and its capital]. 

pueblo: pweb'lob Standard & W.; pwSblo^. C. & M. pu-eb'l5^; Wr, 

pu-^'bfo'' [Any Sp-^Am. town or settlement]. 

puerile: piu'ar-ilb Standardy C., & TFr., or piu'ar-cdlb E., J., M., St.,^ & W.; 

pu'er-Sls or pQ'er-il^. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great 
Britain. Kenrick, Perry, and Walker noted the first; Buchanan and Sheridan pre- 
ferred the second [Characteristic of childhood; immature; weak; silly]. 

Puerto: pwer'to^; pwSr'to^ [Pg. port]. 

puff: puf^; ptif® [Something blown out or inflated]. 

pug: pag^; ptig^ [A breed of pet dog with short nose]. 

Puget: piu'jet^; pu'gSt^ [Inland sea of Washington State]. 

pugh: pu^; pU“; riot piu^ [An expression of contempt. Pronounced piu^ 

when referring to an objectionable odorl. 

pugilism: piu'ji-lizm^; pu'gi-li§m- [The art of fighting with the fists]. 
Pugin: piu'jm^; pu'gin^ [Eng. architect (1812-52)]. 
pugnacious: pug-ne'shus^; piig-na'shiis^ [Addicted to fighting]. 

Puhltes: piu'hdtsl; pfi'hits® [Bible], [a judge of inferior rant], 

puisne: pi^'ni^; pii'ne^ [One who is of inferior rank or younger; especially, 

puissance: piti'i-sens^; pu'i-sang^. This pronunciation, adopted unani- 
mously by modem dictionaries, was noted by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and 
Reid (1S44), but by the earlier lexicographers the stress was placed on the penult, 
and Bailey (1732), jfohnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), Entick (1764), 
Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), and 
Scott (1797) indicated it piu-is'ensi [The quality of being able to fight]. 

puissant: piu'i-sant^ or piu-is'ent^; pu'i-sant^ or pu-Is'ant^. The first was 
indicateoby Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), Reid (1844); the second by Bailey (1732), Johnson 
C755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Barclay 
(1774), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), and Scott (1797) [Possessing puissance]. 

Pul: puB; ptfi^ [Bible]. 

2: art, ape, fSt, fare, fast, whgit, gd; nif » prfiy» fSm; hit, Ice; i— e; i=§; go, n6t, or, w'6n, 



705 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED jf^“^pup| 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; an = out; oil; iu = ieud\ <5hiii; go; Q = sinL^liin, tfaiis. 
pulchritude: pui'kn-tiud^; ptU'cri-tud- [The quality of beautv\ff^<jggQ^ 

Pulci; pulThi^; pul'chi^ [It. poet (1431-87)]. 
pull: puT; puP. See U [To bring toward oneseK by drawing with force], 

pulmonary: puPmo-ne-rP; ptil'mo-na-ry 2 [Affecting the lungs]. — pul- 
monic: pul-men'ikM pul-mon'ic^ [Pert, to the lungs]. 

pulmotor: puPmo-ter^; pul'mo-tor^; not pul'mo-ter^ [An apparatus for 

inducing artificial respiration]. ^ 

pulp: pulpb* piilp 2 . See U [A mixture of wood=fibers or rags from which 
pulque [Mex. Sp.]: pul'ke^; pul^ke^ [A fermented drink], 
pulse: puls^; piils^ [ 1 . An ailerial beat. 3. A leguminous plant], 
pulvinar: pul-vcd'neri; ptil-vi'nar- [Pad^like], 
pulvinate: pulAu-net^; ptilVi-nat^ [Same as pulvinar], 

pumice: pum'is^^ piim'ig^. J., St., & Wr. piu'mish By Bailey (1732), 
Johnson (1755), Entick (1764), Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Perrv 
(1777), Elphinston (1786), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1S27), Knowles (1835), and 
Wright (1S55) pum'isi; but by Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 
Scott (1797), Fulton & Kmght (1802), Smart (1840), and Craig (1855) piu'misi [Vol- 
canic lava]. 

pumiciform: piu-mis'i-fermb* pu-ml 9 'i-f 6 rm 2 , Standard, Si., & TF.; C. 

pumfi-si-ferm^; E. pu-misVfermi; M. piu'mi-si-fermi [Resembling pumice]. 

pumpkin: pump'kmi; phmp'kin^. Sometimes heard pum'kmi, in which 
the second p is completely obscured, and also, dialectically, pug'kmi which should 
be discouraged [A large yellowish edible gourd]. 

pun; pun^; ptin^. See U [The use of a word in two senses], 
punch: pundh^; piinch^, in all its senses. See U. 
punctate: pm^kTet^; ptincTat^ [Studded with dots or points], 
punctilious: pui^k-tihi-usS Standard, E., I., M., & TF., or punk-til'yush 

C., St., & TFr. ; pune-tilVus2 or punc-til'sdiss [Exact in the obser^'ance of forms]. 

punctual: pugkTiu-eP; phnc'tu-aP. Sometimes also punk'dhu-aB in 

colloquial speech [Exact in points of time]. 

punctuation: pur)k"tiu-e'dhdni; ptincTu-a'shon^ This word is also 
sometimes pronounced pnr)k"dhu-e'''^ 0 ni in colloquial speech [The use of points 
in dividing written sentences]. , 

pungent: pun'jenti; phn'ggnt^. See G [Affecting the sense of taste ot 
P unic: piu'mkb* pu'nic^; not pu^nik^ [Pert, to the Carthaginians], 
punish: pun'idh^; phn'ish^ [To inflict pain or penalty on], 

Punites: piu'noits^; pti'nits^ [Bible], 

punitive: piu^m-tivi; pu'ni-tiv^ [Pert, to punishment], 

Punjab: pun-jab'S’ piln-jab'^j not pxm'jabi [Province in Brit. India], 
Punon: piu'nenb* pu'nSn^ [Bible], r-. . ^ ^ 

A , , - / r * . • , often protected by a cocoon], 

pupa: piu pe j pu pa^ [A stage in the development of an insect in which 


2: W9lf, dft; bddk, boat; fqll, rqle, cttre, biit, bttrn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rfiile; but, burn; 

pupal: piu'peU; pu'paP [Pert, to a pupa]. 

pupil: piu'piP; pu'pii^ [One who is under the care of a teacher]. 

Pur: pur^; pHr^ [Bible]. — Purah: piu'rd^; pu'ra^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 
pure: piur^; pur®. See U [Free from any defiling element], 
purge [Fr.]: pti'^re'^; pti'^re'^ [A thick soup]. 

purificatlve: piu'ri-fi-ke'''tivi; pu'ri-fi-ea"tiY2, Standard, C., M,, & W.; E. 

piur'i-fi-ke'tiv^; I. piu-rif'i-ke-tivi; St. &, Wr. piu-rifh-ka-tivi [Having the power to 
make pure]. 

Purim; piu'nm^; pu'rim®. Frequently heard pu'rim^ [A Jewish festival]. 
Purkinje: pur'kin-ye^; pur'kin-ye^ [Bohemian physiologist (1787-1869)]. 
Purkinjeau: pur'^kin-ji'en^; pfir'^kin-je'an^ [Pert, to Purkinje]. 

purl: purP; pfirP. Compare peahl and see U [To flow with a bubbling 
sound, as a brook]. [district], 

purlieus: purliuz^; ptirlug^ [The squalid or disreputable streets of a 

purloin: pur-lein'^; ptir-luin'® — ^the stress should always be placed on the 
last syllable [To take or carry away by theft]. 

purport (n.): ptir'port^; pfir'port^ [The substance of a statement or that 

which is suggested to the mind]. See the verb. [particular meaning], 

purport {v.)z pur'port^; ptir'port^ [To give an impression of; convey a 
purse: purs^; ptlrs^ [A small bag for money], 
pursue: par-siu'^; pur-su'^ [To follow persistently], 
pursuit: par-siut'^; pur-sut'^ [The act of following persistently], 
pursuivant: pur'swi-vent^; pfir'swi-vant^ [An ofiSeer of the College of 
purulent: piu'ru-lentb* Pu'ru-lSnt^. ilf. piu'riu-lent^; Jameson (1827) and 

Craig (1S49) puriu-lent^ [Consisting of or discharging pus]. [charged from a sore]. 

pus: pus^; pfis^. Compare puss and see U [Yellowish* white matter dbs- 
Pusey: piu'zF; pu'gy^ [Eng. divine (1800-82)]. — Puseyism: piu'zi-izm^; 

pu'§y-I§m2 [The teachings of Pusey]. 

push: pu^i; pi^h^; not pu^k See put [To apply pressure to for the 
purpose of moving], [lacking courage], 

pusillanimity: piu^^si-le-nirn'i-ti^; pu^si-la-nlm'i-ty- [The quality of 
pusillanimous; piu'^si-lan'i-mus^; pu'''si-ian'i-miis2 [Lacking courage], 
puss: pus^; pus®. Compare pus and see U [A cat], 
pustule: pus'tiuT; pfis'tuP. Sheridan (1780) pus'dhuB; Walker (1791) 

and Jones (1798) pus'chuP [A pimple]. 

put^: put^; put^J formerly, and still locally in parts of Scotland and Ireland, 
pnt^ to rime with “hut,*’ and so indicated by Buchanan (1757), Johnston (1764), 
Perry (1775), and Nares (1784). 

Who has not heard that provincial pronunciation of the verb pvi which gives it the exact 
value of the initial syllable of vvttyT 

Thomas R. Lounsbury English Spelling and Spiling Reform ch. 3, p. 106. [h. ’09.] 
2: Sxt, Spe, f&t, fSre, fast, wh^t, ah; me, gSt, pr§y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; gO, ndt, or, wdn, 


pupal 
pyrol 

1: a “ final; l = habit; aisle; au - owt; eil; ifi = ieud; (fhin; go; o = Bino\ thin, this. 


m 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Put^: put^J put^ [Bible]. [cherry, plum, or peach], 

putamen; piu-te'men^; pu-ta'mgn^; not piu'ta-men^ [The stone, as of a 
putative: piuTa-tiv^; pu'ta-tfv^; not piu-teTiv^ [Supposed]. 

Puteoli: piu-ti'o-lai^; pu-te'o-li^ [Bible]. 

Puthites: piu'thoitsS* pu'thits^ [Bible].-— Putiel: piu'ti-eP; puTi-SP 
[Bible]. —Putiphar; piuVfari; pu'ti-fars [Douai Bible].— Putiphare: piu-tif'a-rii; 
pu-tlf^a-r §2 [Douai Bible]. 

putlog: putlog"^; pvt'16g"2; C., M., I., St., & Wr. ptrt'legi; W. put'- 

leg'll [A cross*piece in a scaffolding]. 

Putnik: put'nik^; put'nik^ [Serbian general]. 


Puvah: pitiVa^j pti'va^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Puvis de Chavannes: pu"vi' da ^aVon'^; pu"vi' de gha'Van's 
painter (1824-9S)], 

Pwllheli: pul'thel-B; pulThSl-i^ [Welsh seaside resort]. 

Pwyll: pwiB; pw^^l- [In Celt, myth, the Cymric god of the dead]. 

Pyat: p^d'S* py^a'^ — the t is silent [Fr.jonmalist (1810-89)]. 
pyelitis: poiVlaiTis^ or -li'tis^; py^e-liTis^ or -li'tis^ [Inflammation of the 

pelvis]. , 


pyemia, pyjemia; pd-i'mi-a^; py-e'mi-a^ [An infection of the blood]. 

Pygmalion: pig-me'h-ani; pjg-ma'li-on^ [In Gr. myth, a Cyprian sculp- 
tor who fell in love with Galatea. See Galatea (2)]. 


Pygmeans: pig-mi'anz^; pj^g-me'an§2 [Douai Bible], 
pyjamas: pi-ja'maz^; py-ja'mag^ [Loose coat and trousers used as night* 
wear]. [ibia]. 

Pylades: pil'a-diz^; pj-l'a-deg^ [In Gr. myth, son of Strophius and Anax- 

pylorus: pi-loYns^ or pd-lo'rusb; py-lo'riis^ or py-loTiis^ [The opening be- 
tween toe stomach and the small intestine]. 


pyorrhea, pyorrhoea: pd^'er-ri'a^; py^'br-re'a^ — ^the h is silent [A dis- 
charge of pus with continued flow]. 

pyramid: pir'a-mid^; pjbrVmld^ [A solid structure of masonry built for 
a tomb, as in Egypt].— pyramidal: pi-ram'i-deP; py-r&m'i-daP [Resembling a 
pyramid]. 

pyramidic: pir"a-mid'iki; pJr'Vmld'ie^ [Shaped like a pyramid]. 
Pyramus: pir'a-mus^; pjhr'a-mtis^ [The lover of Thisbe]. 

Pyrenean: pirT-ni'an^; pJrVne'an^ [A native of the Pyrenees]. 
Pyrenees: pir'i-niz^; p5b-'e-ne§2 [Mountains between France and Spain], 
pyrites: pi-rd'tiz^; py-ri'teg^. Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Ash 

(1775), and Perry (1777) p^d'n-tlzi [A metallic sulfid, as of iron].— pyri tic; pi-rit'ilci; 
py-rftfles [Resembling pyrites]. 

pyrography: pd-regTa-fri; py-r5gTa-fy2 [The art of producing a design, 

as on leather or wood, by burmng with a redtoot point]. 

pyrol: pd'roB or -reB; pyToP or .-rbP [A chemical]. 


2: wolf, dft; bddk, bdot; full, rtfle, efire, btit, bftrn; dll, bdy; go, gem; i|jk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; fall, riile; but, bfirm; 


Pyrola: pir'o-la^; p;^'o-la2 [A genus of evergreen flowering plants], 
pyroleter: poi-reri-tar^; py-rSlVter^ [An apparatus for putting out fire], 

pyxolusite: pcd"ro-[or pir'^o-jliu'scdt^; py"ro-[o7* pj^r^o-jlu^sit^ [A mineral, 
manganese dioxid, used in the arts]. 

pyrolysis : pcd-rel'i-sis^; py-rSl'y-sis^ [Decomposition as the result of heat], 
pyromancy: pai'rO“man''si^; py'ro-man'^Qy^j ^ pai'ro-man-si^; E. 

pcir-o-man'si^; T. pir'6-man-sii; St. pir'o-man'sP; TTr. pir'a-man-sii. Perry (1777) 
poi^ro-man-sii; Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton <fe Knight (1S02), Smart (1840), 
and Wright (1855) pir'o-man-sii [Divination by fire]. 

pyromania: pai"ro-me'm-a^; py"ro-ma'ni-a2 [An insane disposition to set 

things on fire]. 

pyrometer: poi-rem'i-ter^; py-rSm'e-ter^ [An instrument for measuring 
heat]. [techny]. 

pyrotechnics: pai''ro-[or pir"o-]tek'mks^; py''ro-[or p5h:"o-]t6c'nies2 [P3T0- 

pyrotechny : pai'ro-tek'^mi or pir'o-tek^ni^ ; py^ro-tSc'^ny^ or p^'o-t^c^'ny^ ; 
C. pai'ro~tek-m^; E. poir-e-tek'nii; J. pir-o-tek'ni^; M. poi-ro-tek'nii; St. pir'o-tek'nii; 
TFr. pir'o-tek"mi' [The art of making fireworks]. 

pyroxylin: pai--[orpi-]r0ksh”Un^; py-[orpy-]r5ks'y-lIn2[An explosive formed 

by nitrating cellulose, cotton, etc.]. 

Pyrrha: pir'e^; pj^x'a- [In Gr. myth, the wife of Deucahon]. 

Pyrrhic: pir'ikS* pS^'ic^ [Pert, to Pyrrhus]. 

Pyrrhus: pir'us^; pj^r'fls- [King of Epirus (31S?-272 B. C.)]. 

Pyrus: poi^rus^; py'rtis^ [A genus of shrubs of the rose family, of which the 

pear-tree is the best»known]. q 

Pythagoras: pi-thag'o-ras^; py-thag'o-ras^ [Gr. philosopher (6th cent. 

Pythagorean: pi-fhag"o-ri'an^; py-thil|"o-re'an2, Standard & TF.; C. & M. 
pi-thag-o-rl'an^; E. pcd-thag-o-rrani; I. pi-thag"o-rI'8ni; St. pcd-fliagTi-rl'eni; TFr. 
pi-fbag-a-rl'ani [Pert, to Pythagoras]. Phyfe quotes the Century as indicating poi- 
fhag-o-ri^'an^, but this is not to be found in any edition available to the writer. 

Pythia: pifhh-a^: pyth'i-a^ [In Gr. antiquity, the priestess of the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi]. — Pythian: pi£h'i-ani; pjrth'i-an^ [Pert, to Pythia or Delphi, 
or to the Pythian games]. 

Pythias: pifhh-as^; p5fl)hfl-as2 [Syracusan hero. See Damon]. 

Pytho: poi'thob* py'tho^ [Ancient name of Delphi]. 

python: poi'fhen^; pjFthdn^; M, pith'en^ as alternative [A large non* 

venomous serpent]. 

pythoness: pcd'fho-nes^; py'tho-nSs^. Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), 

Smart (1840), and Worcester (1859) pith'o-nes^ [Gr. priestess. See Pythia]. 
pyuria: poi-yu'ri-a^; py-y^'ri-a^ [The presence of pus in the urine]. 

pyx: piksb* p;^ks^ [A casket for the preservation of the host: used in the 
Roman Catholic Church]. 


3: Srt, ape, fSt, fare, fast, what, alb gSt, prgy, f?rn; hit, Ice; i=e; i=e; gd, not, 6r, w6ni 
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l:a = 


Pyrola 
quadruple 

: final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu ~ feud; <fhin; go; i) = siuf?; Chin, this. 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Q 

q: kiu^; ku^. In modern English words this letter is commonly followed 

by u, whether initial, as in queen, question, medial, as in conqueror, equal, liquor, or 
final, as in antique, grotesque, cheque, etc. These combined letters qu generally have 
the sound of k followed by w, except when final. Then they have the sound of k. 
In this book the letters kw are used to indicate the sound of initial and medial qu. 
The letter k is used alone to indicate qu or que final. 

In words derived from the French, as casque, coquette, croquet, etc., the letters qu 
also have the sound of k and this letter is used to indicate it. 

QaisarsiissBiiid: kai'sar=I=hind^; ki'sar^Uhind- [The Csesar of India: of- 

ficial title of the sovereign of Great Britain as ruler of India]. 

qobar [Ethiopic]: ko"bdr'^; ko^bax'- [A dry fog of the upper Nile region], 
quas^bird: kwa'= or kwe'=burd"^; kwa'^ or kwa'-bird'^^ [The night=heron]. 
quacksalver: kwak'sal"var^; kwak'sS.Pver-. Smart (1840) kwak^sd-ver^ 

[A pretender to a knowledge of medicine and the use of salves]. 

quad: kwed^; kwad^ [A quadrangle or a quadrat]. 

Quad!: kwe'doi^; kwa'di^ [Teutonic people mentioned by Tacitus]. 
Quadragesima: kwed'Ta-jes'i-ma^; kwad"ra-g6sl-ma^ [The forty days of 

Lent]. 

quadrant: kwedYant^; kwad'rant^. Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 

Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) 
kwed'renti- [An instrument for measuring the altitude of the sxm]. 

quadrat: kwed'rat^* kwad'rat^ [A piece of type-metal], 
quadratrix: kwed-reTriks^jkwad-ra'triks^. Webster (1828) and Emowles 

(1835) kwed'ra-triks^ [A curve used in squaring other cur\’'es]. [abreastj. 

quadriga: kwed-rai'ga^; kwad-ri'ga^ [Rom. chariot drawn by four horses 
quadrijugate: kw 0 d''n-iu'git^; kwad'Ti-ju'gat^. C. kwed-ri-ju'get^; E. 

kwed-rij^yu-gati; I. kwed-rii'yu-geti; St. kwod-ri-ju'get^; W. kwed''ri-ju'giti; W/. 
kwed-n-jii''giti [Having four pairs of leaflets]. 

quadrille; kwa-dril'^; kwa-drll'^ Standard & TE.: C. kwed-ril'^; E. & Wr. 
ka-dril'i; I. & St. ka-dril'i; kwe-dril'i; Buchanan (1757) kwe'drilB Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791) ke-dril'i [A square dance]. 

quadripartite: kwed'^n-porToit^; kwad"ri-par'tit^, Standard & W.; (7. & 
M. kwed-ri-porTcdtB B. kwed-ri-pdit'oiti; I. kwed-ri-port'cdti; St. kwed'ri-par'tait' , 
Wr. kwa-drip'ar-tcdti. Standard & W. indicate k wed-rip'' ar-toif- as alternative 
Consisting of four parts]. 

quadriphyllous: kwedYi-fil'us^; kwad'Yi-fj^l'tis^. Walker (1809), Jame- 

son (1827), Webster (1828), and Knowl^ (1835) kwed-rif''i-lTjsi [Four4eaved]. 

Quadrumaua: kwed-ru^me-ne^; kwad-ru'xna-na^. Incorrectly kwed-ru- 

me'nai [An order of mammals including the apes, baboons, lemurs, and monkeys]. 

quadrupedal: kwed-ru'ped-eP or kwed^ru-ped^aP; kwad-ru'pSd-aP or 

kwad'rq-pSd^'aF. C. kwed''ru-ped-aB; E. & I. kwed-ru'pe-daP; M. kwad-ru'pi-daP; 
W. kw^-rti'pi-daB; TFr. kwed-ru-pI'daT, so also Smart (1840) [Four-footed]. 

quadruple: kwed'ru-pP; kwad'rij-pP. Frequently mispronounced kwed- 

rfi'pP [Fourfold]. 


:8: w^lf, dft; bd&k, bdot; fqll, rqle, cilre, but, bum; 6U, bdy; go, i;em; ipk; thin, tbis. 
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quadruply: kwad^ru-pli^; kwa^'ry-ply^; not qued'ru-pioi^ [In a quadruple 

manner], 

quaere [L.]: kwi'n^; kwe're^ [Literally, seek; inquire], drinb]. 

quaff: kwaf^; kw^®, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr.; E., & St. kwof^ 

quaggy: kwag'i^: kwag'y^. In southern England, especially Sussex, for- 

merly kweg'i*- [Soft and marshy], 

quagmire: kwag'mair'^i; kwdg'mlr''^. In southern England, especially 
Sussex, formerly kweg'moir"! [Soft marshy ground], 
quail: kweP; kwaP; not kwaiL. See A [A game=bird]. 
qualify; kwel'i-fai^; kw^^i-fy-. Sheridan (1780) and Enfield (1807) 

kwal'i-faiJ- [To be fit for a particular place, office, or occupation]. See quality. 

quality: kwel'i-ti^; kwal'i-ty^. Sheridan (1780) and Enfield (1807) 

kwal'i-ti^ [The charactenstics of a person or thing considered in determining excel- 
lence, value, rank, position, kind, etc.]. 

qualm: kwam^; kwam^. The I is silent and this is the pronunciation now 
uniformly indicated by the dictionaries. So also with its relative qualm'ish. M. 
& Wr. indicate kwemi as alternative, a pronunciation noted by Walker (1791), 
Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835), as their standard [A 
state of x»erplexity]. 

quandary: kwon'da-ri^* kwan'da-ry®. I. kwen'da-ri^; M., St., & Wr. 
kwon-de'rik By Bailey (1732), Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Perry (1S05), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) kwen-de'rii; but by Johnson (1755), Penning 
(1760), Ash (1775), Marriott (1780), Webster (1828), Maunder (1830), and Craig 
(1849) kwen'da-rii [A state of perplexity or hesitation], 

quantity: kwen'ti-ti^; kwan'ti-ty®. Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), 

and Enfield (1807) kwan^ti-ti^. quality [The sum or amount of anything], 
QtiantUy ought to be pronounced as If written tworaUy, and qualUy should rhyme with 
JoUity; instead of which we frequently hear . . . QtuilUy so pronounced as to rhyme with 
legality; while to rhyme quantity according to this affected mode of pronouncing it, we 
must coin such words as plantUy and consonantUy. 

Walker Critical Pronouncing Diet, note 86, p, 12 [London, 1791]. 

quantlvalence: kwen'^ti-ve'lens^ or kwen-tiv'a-lens^; kw^^ti-va'lSn^^ or 

kwan-tiv'a-lfinc*. Same as valence. 

quarantine (n.): kwer'en-tin^: kw^'an-tm^. Formerly spelt quaran-- 
taine and by Bailey (1732) stressed quarantaine' , By Buchanan (1757) kwar'an-tln^ ; 
Perry (1777) kaPan-tin^; Nares (1784) kwrer'an-tain^; but stressed on the last syllable, 
kwor-an-tin^h by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Jamesoc (1827), Knowles (1835), and Worcester (1859) [The enforced isola- 
tion of a person or place infected with contagious disease], 

quarantine (v.)z kwer^en-tin'^; kw^^an-tm'^; E., M., & W. kwer'en- 

tln^; TFr, kwer-an-tTn' [To place in quarantine. See the noun], 

quarrel: kwer'eP; kwmr'SP — the a has the sound of o short as in “not,” 
and not of o broad as in “nor,” but the word is frequently mispronounced kwerieP 
dialectically [Dispute; wrangle]. 

quart (n.)t kwert^' kwart^ [A measure of capacity or volume], 
quart (z;.) : kort^; kart^ [In fencing, to draw back the head and shoulders]. 

quartatlon: kwer-te'^en^; kwar-ta'shon^ [The adding three parts of sil- 
ver to one of gold in alloying]. 


2: art, ^pe, fSt, fare, f&st, what, all; mg, g6t, prfgy, f?rn; hit. Ice; I-e; I=e; g6, n6t, dr, w6n. 
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Quarter: kwer'ter^; kwar'ter^; not kwar'tar^ as heard in some parts of 

the United States [A fourth of anything]. 

Quartus: kwer'tus^; kwar'ttis^ [Bible]. 

Quash: kwe&Ti^; kwash-. Perry (1777), Fulton & Knight (1802), and En- 

field (1S07] kwash^- [To set aside; annul; also, to subdue]. 

quasi- (prefix): kwe'soi^; kwa'si- [Appearing as if not fully genuine: from 

the Latin quasi, as if, used frequently as an adjective; as, a guasi»=official]. 

Quasimodo: ktvas"i-m6'do^; kwa,s'l-mo'do-; mt kw9-zim'o-do^ [The first 

Sunday after Easter]. 

quassia: k\v’ 0 ^'i-a^; kwash'i-a^, Standard; C. kwa^'ia^; E. & M. kwas''- 

J. kwas'i-a^; S'f. kweshfi-a^; TF. & TFr. kwo^'i-ai. Standard, M., & TF- iii<Ii- 
cate, as alternative, kwasli'i-a^; M. kwei^fi-e^; TF. kwasfi-eh Four pronunciations 
are noted as in use in Great Britain (E., M., & St.): (1) kwasfi-eb [2) kwosh'i-ah ‘.3) 
kwash'i-oh (4) kwesh'i-a^; two are recorded by American lexicons as used in the 
United States: (1) kweshh-ah (2) kwasTi'i-a^. A fourth, kwash-ah is heard in the 
drug trade, but this has not yet been noted by the dictionaries [The wood of the 
West^Indian bitter ash used formerly as a tonic]. 

quatersscentenary: kwe''t6r^sen'ti-ne-rP; kwa'^ter^ggnTe-na-ry^ [A four* 

hundredth anniversary]. 

quaternary: kwa-tur'us-n^; kwa-ter'na-ry^ [A system in geology], 

quaternion: kwa-tur'm-en^; kwa-ter'ni-on^ [A set or system of four parts, 

things, persons, or companies]. 

quatorzain: ka-ter'zen^ or kat'er-zen^; ka-tbr'zan® or k^it'br-zan^ [A son- 

net or other poem of fourteen lines]. 

quatrain: kwetTen^: kwat'ran® Standard^ C., W., Smart (1840), Wright 
(1855); E., I., & St. ke'treni; M. kwet'reni; IVr. Icwe'tnni. By Bailey (1732) auat'-- 
rain; Buchanan (1757) kwoUreni; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), and Reid (1844) kwe'tnni [In poetry, a stanza of four lines]. 

QuatresBras: kaHr:=brd^^; ka'Tr^^bra'^ [Belg. village]. 

Quatrefages: kd^tr-fas'^; ka"tr-fazh'2 [Fr. naturalist (1810-92)]. 

quattrocentist: kwdt"tro-(9ien'tisti; kwat^tro-chSn'tist^ [A follower of 
the art of painting developed after the Italian revival (15th cent.)]. — quattrocento 
[It.]: kwaF'tro-dhen'toi; kwat"tro-chSn'to2 [The 15th century as noting the revival 
of art and literature in Italy]. 

quay*: ki^; ky^. By Buchanan (1757) kwe^; Perry (1777). Sheridan (1780), 

and Knowles (1835) ke^; Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones (1708), Fulton & Knight 
flS02), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Smart (1840), Wright 
(1855), and all modem dictionaries, ki, 

Kev, Tcay (D. kaye, f. Quay) a Wharf, to land or Ship goods or wares at. 

Elisha Coles English Dictionary s. v. [London 1676]. 
But now arrives the dismal day 
She must return to Ormond-s7«zy. 

Swift Stella at Wood^Park 1. 460 [1723]. 
Tennyson rimed the word with “to-day” (See “In Memoriam” ri,v.) in an 'effort 
to harmonize the pronunciation with the spelling. 

Quay®: kwe^; kwa® [Am. Senator (1833-1904)]. 


2: wolf, dft; book. b<5&t; full, rqle, cOre, biit, burn; 611, b6y; go, gem; ijjk; thin, this. 
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iueaa; kwen^. Sheridan (1780) and Knowles (1835) kwen^ [A 

woman of easy virtue]. 

Here’s to the maiden ot bashful fifteen: 

Here’s to the widow of fifty: 

Here’s to the flaunting, extravagant quean, 

And here’s to the housewife that’s thrlftyl 

Sheridan School for Scandal act ill, sc. 3. 

Juebec: kwi-bek'^; kwe-bSe'^ [Province, city, and district in Canada], 
iueensberry: kwinzlDer-i^; kwens^bSr- 3 ^- [Sc. marquisate]. 

Queensland: kwinz'lend^; kwensland^ [A province of the Australian 

Common WT’ealth]. 

Queenston: kwmz'tan^; kwen§'ton 2 [Canadian lake town]. 

Queenstown: kwinz'taun^; kweng'town^ [ 1 . Irish seaport. South==Afr. 

town. 3. Tasmanian towm]. [acter] 

[ueer: kwir^; kwer^ [i. ^"erging on the strange. 2 . Of questionable char- 
[uenelle PFr.] : ka-nel'^; ke-nSl'^ [A ball of savory paste made from minced 

[Sir Walter Scott]. 

Quentin Dur’ward: kwen'tm diirVardi; kwSn'tin dtlrVard^ [Novel by 

uercitron: kwijr'sit-reni; kwer'grt-ron^; E. kwur-sit'run^; 1. kwur'sit- 

reni; M. kwar'sit-ren^; TTr. kwer-sit'nni, [The bark of the American black oak]. 

^uer^taro: ke-re'ta>ro^; ke-re'ta-ro^ [Mex. state and its capital], 
uerulous: kwer'u-lus^; kw^r'u-ltis^, Standard, C., & IT.; E., I., & Si, 

kwer^yu-lusq M. kwer^yu-las’; W. kwer'u-lasb In Great Britain the penult ap- 
proximates to u in “duration”; in the United States to u in “full” [Given to fretting 
about little things; also, quarrelsomej. 

uery: kvsa'ri^; kwe'ry^ [An inquiry; a question]. 

(uesnay: ke^ne'^; ke^'na'^ [Fr. family name]. 

luesnel: ke"nel'^; ke'^nSl'^ [Fr. theologian (1634-1719)]. 

uestion (v, &n.): kwes'cTian^; kwSs'chon^ — the pronunciation current in 
the United States. In Great Britain to<*day {E., I., M., St., & Wr.) kwest'yunb so 
also by Buchanan (1757) and Perry (1777). By Bailey (17321, Johnson (1755), 
Fenning (1760), and .Ash (1775), the stress was noted ques'tion without comment- 
Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Webster (1S28) kwes'ehunb 
When t before -iaZ, -dan, -ion. Is preceded by s or x, it is usual to sound it like ch.. 

Nares HimenAs of Orthoepy ch. vili, p. 131 [London, 1784]. 

uestlounaire [Fr.]: kes'^yun-nar'^; kSs"ytin-n^r'^. This word is com- 
monly mispronounced kwe^dhan-ar'i. x^g Eng. equivalent is questionary: kwes''- 
dhen-e-ni; kwSs'chon-a-ry^ [A series of questions printed and circulated to obtain 
information, as for the study of educational, political, or religious problems]. 

uetelet: ketTe'^* ketTe'^ [Belg. astronomer (1796-1874)]. 
uetta: kwet'a^; kwSt'a^ [A district and city of British India]. 

uetzalcoatl: ket-sdl''ko-a'tP; kgt-s^"co-a'tF [Traditional king of the 

Aztecs]. 

iieue: kiu^; ku^ [ 1 . A braid of hair hanging down the back of the head. 

3, A line of persons waiting, as to approach a ticket office or gate of admi.ssion]. 


art, Spe, fat, fare, f^t, wh^t, §11; ra€, get, prgy, f6rn; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; g6, n6t, dr, wdn, 
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quean 

quinin 


1: d = S^ial; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iii = feud; <fhin; go; g = sins'; thin, this. 


Queux, Sir: ku^ or kiu^; k1i^ or kti- [A braggart knight in Arthurian legend], 
quibble: kwib'P; kwib'P [An evasion, as in argument], town]. 

Quiberon: ki^ba-roh'^ or ki"br5h'^; ki"be-r6h'“ or ki^broh'- [Fr. peninsula 
Quich^: ki'che^; ki'che^ [A city in Guatemala, C. A.]. 

Quicherat: kishYd'^; kish"ra'- [Fr, family name]. 

Quichua: ki'cliwa^; ki'chwa- [A Souths American linguistic stock spoken 

in Peru and beyond]. Sometimes spelt Kechiia but pronounced the same way. 

Quicunque [L.j: kwcii-kup'kwi^; kwi-khn'kwe^ [The Athanasian creed; 

from its opening words Quicunque sunt, “Whosoever will”]. 

quien sabe [Sp.]: kyen sa'be^; kySn sa'be- [Who knows?], 
quiescent: kwoi-es'enU; kwi-Ss'Snt- [Being in a state of repose; resting], 
quiet: kwai'et^; kwu'et- [Silence; calm; stillness], 

quietus: kwai-i'tus^; kwi-eTus^ [Discharge or release as from debt or Hfe]. 
quill: kwiP; kwll^. See I [A feather or something made from it, as a pen], 

Quiller^Couch: kwiF'er^kuch'^; kwir'er^euch'^; not kaudh^ [Eng. novelist 

(1863- )]. 

quiua [Sp.]: kl'na^ or kwai'na^; ki'na^ or kwi'na^ [The febrifugal bark of 
certain South*American trees]. The spelling quina is the Spanish spelling of Quichua 
kina, the bark. The word is of recent introduction into English, dating hom about 1830. 

quinary: kwai'ne-rP; kwi'na-ry^ [Consisting of five (parts or things)]. 

quince: kwins^; kwing^ [A.n acid pear:=shaped fruit], 

quincunx: kwin^kuQks^; kwln'etinks^ [An arrangement of five things in a 

square, as on a playing domino, die? etc.]. 

Quincy; kwin'sP; kwin'gy^; not kwin'zP [Am. family name used also as a 

geographical name in hlasaachusetts and Illinois]. 

quinic: kwin'ikb* kwln'ie^ [Pert, to or derived from quinin], 

quinin, quinine: kwin'm^ or kwi-nin'^; kwln'in- or kwf-nin^-; C. kwin'in^; 

E. & Si. kwi-nin'i; I. & St. kwin'oini; W. kwcd'naini; TFr. kwi-nain''i. Standard & C. 
indicate kwoi'nmni as in use, but the “New English Dictionary” indicates it as the 
prevailing American pronunciation. This is an error. Of the American dictionaries, 
the Standard (1894-1912) indicated kwin'ini; Standard (1913-1916) kwin'in^; Cen- 
tury (1SS9-1909) kwinTni; Webster (1828-39) indicated quin'ine; Goodrich (Web- 
ster, 1847) qul'nlne, a pronunciation adopted also by Noah Porter, which, while it 
may have been accepted locally, was opposed to the genius of the language from 
which the word is derived; Worcester (18.69) kwi-noin'i — a pronunciation retained in 
the school series of Worcester’s dictionaries to this day. Apart from these works Dr. 
Stedman’s “Practical Medical Dictionary” (New York, 1913) indicates quinine; 
kmn-m''i, and Gould’s “Medical Dictionary” (Philadelphia, 1907) quinin: kwi'- 
nain^, the latter a pronunciation which is not based on the spelling recorded. 

The “Sydenham Society Lexicon” (1897) states that ‘'Quinine was introduced into 
medical practice in 1820.” Knowles (1835) indicated kwin'oini, and Smart (1857) 
kwi-nin'h There is also another pronunciation ki-nln'i noted by the Century and by 
Dr. Stedman as permissible, but it is now seldom heard. It may be pointed out here 
that i, as in antique, caprice, fatigue, intrigue, machine, magazine, marine, and many 
other words derived from foreign languages has never been naturalized. The Spanish 
quinina is pronotmced ki-ni'nai [A chemical obtained from cinchona«barks and used 
as a febrifuge, tonic, etc., in medicine]. 


2: wqlf, dft; bObk, bo&t; full, rqle, cfire, but, bUrn; 6il, boy; go, ^em; iuk; thin, this. 
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quintessence: k^'in-tes'ensS* kwin-tgs'Sng^ — the current accentuation, 

which was indicated also by Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Ash (1775), Perry 
(1777), and Webster (1S2S). 

By Bailey (1732), Penning (1760), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1708), 
Fulton <k Knight (1802), Enfield (1807) kwin'tes-ensi [The most essential part]. 
Metrical quots. show that during the 16-lSth e. the stress was usually on the first and 
third sj’-ilables (hence the abbrev. quint' ssence. in Quarles), but qulnttss' encc Is found as early 
as 1597; both stressings occur in Milton’s Paradise Lost (ill, 71G and vli, 344). 

W. A. Cbaigie 2S/ew Enolish DictionaTy vol. viil, p. 68 [Oxford 19101, 

Quiutillau: kwin-til'i-en^; kwln-til'i-an^ [Rom. rhetorician (35?-9o)]. 

Distinguish this word from the next. 

Quintillion: kwin-til'yen^; kwin-tll'yon^ [1. [U. S.l The sixth power of a 
thousand — 1 followed by IS ciphers. 3. [Gt. Britain.] The fifth power of a million — 
1 followed by 30 ciphers]. 

Quintin: kwin'tm^; kwln'tin^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Quiriaal: kwirh-noP or kr^^n-rai'neP ; kwIr'i-naP or kwi-n'naP [One of the 
seven hills on which Rome stands; also, a palace in Rome, the residence of It. kings]. 
Qufrinus: kwi-roi'nus^; kwi-ri'niis- [The name of Romulus after he had 
been raised to the rank of a divinity]. [ians]. 

Quirites: kwi-roiTlz^; kwi-rl'tes- [The citizens of ancient Rome as civil- 
quit; kwit^; kwlt“ [To cease; let go; leave]. 

Quito: ki'to^; ki'to® [Capital of Ecuador], 
qiii vive [Fr.]: ki vTv^; ki viv^ [Who goes there?]. 

Quixotic: kwiks-et'ik^; kwlks-dt'ic^ [Pert, to Don Quixote; hence, charac- 
terized by extravagance or unpracticalne.ss of scheme or notion]. See Don Quixote. — 
quixotism: kwiks'et-izm^; kwiks'ot-Igm*. 

Quogue: kw5g^; kwog^. LippincotVs Gazetteer kweg^ [A village on Long 

Island, N. Y.]. 

quoif: keif^; k6if2. By Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 

Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Kmowles (1835), Wright (1855), and Worces- 
ter (1859) kweifi [Same as coxf], 

quoin: kein^: kQin^. By Buchanan (1757), Knowles (1835), and Wright 

(1855) kwein^. Bailey (1732) braced the forms quoin and coin together without 
comment; Perry (1777) indicated keinb Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791) both 
noted the form quoin under its variant spelling coin without pronunciation [A comer], 

Qfuolt; kweit^, Standard^ C., TF., & Wr., or keith M., & 8i.; kw5it^ or 
koit®. Of the earlier lexico^aphers Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Enfield (1802), 
and Jameson (1827) indicated keiti; but Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton <fc Knight (1802), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) 
noted kweitb The distinction of the day amounts to a national characteristic, the 
first pronunciation recorded above being that used in the United States, the second 
that current in Great Britain [A circular piece of iron thrown in a game of sldll]. 
luorum: kwo'rTrm^; kwo'riim®, but frequently heard kwer'am^ [A fixed 

number of persons whose presence is required by rule for the transaction of business]. 

iuoth: kwothL* kwoth^. Buchanan (1757) kweth^; Elp h inston (1786) 

kwnfh^ [Said or spoke; an archaism]. [ko^j^hent^. 

luotleut; kwo'^ent^; kwo'shSnt^, Perry (1777) and Sheridan (1780) 
iuo Vadis [1^.]: kwo va'dis^ or ve'disL; kwo va'dis® or va'dls^ [“Whither 

goest thou?” the title of a story by Sienkiewici!]. 


: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, a-H; prey, f5m; hit, ice; i=e; i=g; go, nfit, 5r, wdn. 
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R 

r: or^; In this book the same si^ (r, rr) is used to indicate the letter 

in its different positions; as in mt, herrino^ barn, beer. In foreign words it is some- 
times indicated by rh and rrk, as in rheumatism, catarrh, diarrhea, etc. 

Ttie same character Is used for trills made in different parts of the mouth; that of the 
uvula is still common in French, and in some English dialects. In standard English the open- 
ing T- is so different from the closing -r that different signs (r and j) are used for them in 
Dr. Murray’s “New English Dictionary.” 

Opening r-, as in ra, is a strong consonant, one of the most constant of the Indo-European 
letters, and perhaps the rarest initial. ... In Greek it is accompanied hy a rough breath- 
ing, and transliterated Into Latin and English by rJi. Anglo-Saxon had hr. R, rh, may 
follow other consonants (not I, m, n, y) , but is followed only by a vowel sound. 

Closing -r has a marked vocal murmur, generally treated as an additional vowel. A 
vowel is inserted before -r to represent it in metr- > meter, theatr- > theater, and the like: 
it displaces in sound any preceding vowel, as in friar, speaker, nadir, author, sulfur, satyr, 
all ending in the murmur r; it is recognized as existing in hire, holur, lore. Ibirr, mere, mlur, 
and the like. A trill accompanies this -r in that region of America of which Chicago is the 
center: an audible consonant movement, not trilled, is heard from the larger number of 
distinct speakers throughout the northern United States: the tongue is raised to the r 
closure ready to open and opening to a following vowel whether in the same or the next 
word: in Southern English, as represented by H. S^veet, no r chamber is formed, but u is 
uttered for the vocal murmur, as in meter, mitu, or the r is dropped, as in farther = father. 
This pronunciation prevails in the United States in Virginia and the South, and is often 
heard elsewhere, w and y are written for certain New York r’s. 

Francis A. March in Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary p. 1470, col. 1. [1893.1 

In standard English the trilled, or “vibrated” r is almost absent; in Scotland ana 
Ireland the triUed r is still marked in aU positions, but perhaps more strongly by the 
Scots than by the Irish, while the rough guttural sound of r resulting from the vibra- 
tion of the soft palate against the back part of the tongue, which is better known 
as the burr, is common in northern England, especially in Northumberland. The 
last should not be confounded with the trill of the Scots, which is a lingual trill. 

E is in Scotch ... in all positions trilled sharply with the point of the tongue. 

James a. H. Murray The Dialects of the Southern Counties of Scotland p. 120. [1873.] 

The letter [r] . . . gets terribly little rest among those great masses of our population, 
... in the boundless West perhaps especially, . . . fatherr and motherr and otherr, waterr, 
and matterr and scatterr, harrd and barrd, parrt and starrt and (dreadful to say) am . . . 
are signal specimens of what becomes of a custom of utterance out of which the principle 
of taste has dropi>ed. Henry James The Question of Our Speech p. 29. [H. m. & co. ’05.] 

Yet there was a time in England when efforts -were made to cultivate the trill; 
then, to accomplish this, children were taught to repeat the following words: “Around 
the rugged rock the ragged rascal ran a rural race.” 

Baaia: re'^e-cd'a^; ra^'a-l'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Baama: re's-me^; ra'a-ma^ 
[Bible (R. V.)l. — Baamah: re'a-md^; ra'a-ma^ [Bible]. — Baamiah: re^a-mai'd^; 
ra'^a-ml'a^ [Bible].— Baamias: re"a-mcii'as^; ra"a-mras2 [Douai Bible]. — Baamses: 
n-am'sizi; ra-&m'’sP §2 [Bible]. — Babbah: rab^d^; rSib^a^ [Bible]. — Babbath: rab''- 
a£hi; rfib'^ath^ [Bible]. 

rabbi: rab'oi^ Standard, M., St., & T7,, or rab'i^, (7., EL & Wr.: rS-b'S^ or 

r&b'K By Buchanan (1767), Perry (1777), Naros (1784), Enfield (1807), Knowles 
(1835), and Smart (1857) rab^’ctib but by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1S02), and Jameson (1827) rabfii [A Jewish doctor of the 
law: applied only to one who by ordination has been authorized to hold pastoral re- 
lations to a Hebrew congregation]. 

Babbith: rab'ifh^; rab'ith® [Bible], 

rabboni: ra-bo'm^ or ra-bo'nei^; rS.-bo'm® or rS-bS'iii^. Same as rabbl 


2: WQlf, dfl; book, bobt; full, rvile, efire, blit, bftm; 6il, b6y; go, |;em; isk; tbin, tbisi 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, gO; net, or; full, rfile; but, burn; 

Rabelais: ra'^ba-ie'^j ra"be-la'2 [Fr. humorist (1483?“1553)]. 
rabies: re'bi-iz^; ra'bi-e§2 [Hydrophobia]. 

Rabindranatb: ra-bm'drd-na£h^; rS-bin'dra-nS-th^. [See Tagore.] 
RabutiiuCbantal: ra"bu"tah':=^ah''tal'i; ra^buTan'^shan^tar^ [Maiden 

name of Madame de S6vign6]. 

Rabmag: rab'magi; rab'miig^ [Bible].-— Rabsaces: rab-se'slz^; r^b-sa'- 
^5*[Apocrypha] — Eabsaris: rab-se'nsi; T^b-sa^risS [Bible] —Kabshakeh; rab'sTia- 
ke^ or rab-siie'ke^; rtlh'sha-kr-s or r3.b-sha'ke2 [Bible]. — raca: re'kab Standard, St., 
W., <fc B>,, or ra'k&i, C. & B.; ra'ca- or ra'ca^; I. rd'kd^ not ra-kd'i [Bible], 

raccoon: ra-kun'^; rli-eoon'^- not rak'un^ [Am. nocturnal quadruped], 
race (v. & n.): resb* rag^ in all its meanings. 


raceme: ra-sim'b‘ ra-gem'^. C. & St ra-sim'b* E. & I. ras'im^ [A flower^ 

cluster in which the flowers are arranged singly]. [clusters] 

racemous: ras'i-mus^; rag'e-miis-. Smart (1857) ra-si'mirs^ [Arranged in 
Racbab: re'kab^; ra'cib^ [Bible]. — Rachal: re'kal^; ra'-e^P [Bible]. 


Sw. Eachel: raM^; ra'eSl*. (is20~5S)]. 

RacheP; ra'^^eb^; ra'^ghgl'^, but frequently heard as if Anglicized re'dheP 
rachides: re'ki-diz^; ra'ei-deg^ [PL of rachis]. 

rachis: re'kis^; ra'eis^ [The spinal column]. malnutrition], 

rachitis: re-koiTis^ or -kiTisb ra-ei'tis^ or -ei'tis- [A child’s disease due 

racial: re'^aP; ra'shaP, Standard & TF.; C. re'siaP; E., L, & St. re'si-aP; 
M. re^’shieB; TFr. rg'shi-al^ [Pert, to or characteristic of races, as of mankind]. 

Racine^: rd"sm'^; ra"gm'2 [Fr. dramatist (1639-99)]. 

Racine^: ra-sin'^; ra-gin'^ [City and county in Wis.]. 


raconteur [Fr.] : ra''keh*'ttjr'^; ra*’c6h'^t0r'2 [One skilled in relating stories]. 

Raddai: radh-oi^ or ra-de'oib rS,d'a-P or ra-da'P [Bible]. 

radiant: re'di-ant^ ra'di-ant-. Buchanan (1757), red'ymt^; Sheridan 

(1780) reMsant^; Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), iCnowles (1885), and Craig 
(1849) re'dyont^ [Beaming with light or brightness]. 

radiate: re'di-etb ra'di-at^. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), and Fen- 

ning (17d0) ra^diate; Buchanan (1757) red'yet^; Ash (1775) rad'iate; Sheridan (1780) 
rg^jet^; Fulton & Knight (1802) and Enfield (1807) re'dyet^ [ 1 . To omit rays of light; 
shine brilliantly. 2. To cause to diverge, as from a center]. 

radii: re'di-oi^; ra'di-P [Plural of radius]. 

radish: radh^^; rM'ish^. The pronunciation red'i^b which Walker 

(1791) described as corrupt, was noted by Nares (1784) for this word, among others, 
in which he claimed the a was sounded ‘*Iike e short, as many.''" Derived through 
the French, radis, from the Latin radix, ^oot, the word was variously spelled in CJld 
English and Early English: redic (c. 1000), redich (c. 1265), radiche (1387), radish 
(1420), radice (1548^ etc. In Ben Jonson’s “Every Man in his Humour" (act i, 
sc. 5), cited by Dr. Murray as issued in 1598, the form redish occurs and reddish was 
used by Blithe in his “English Improver," 1649. Even tho the spelling now current 


2: Srt, &pe, f&t, fare, fist, what, all; m6, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; !=§; I=§; g5, ndt. Or, wdn, 
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JREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


was established early in the ISth century the pronunciation remained unsettled for 
years, and Savage, as late as 1833, condemned red'ish as a vulgarism. To»day it is 
classed as an absurd affectation or an illiteratism. 

radius: re'di-us^; ra'di-iis-. By Buchanan (1757) red'5"usS‘ Sheridan 
{17S0) re'jusi; Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1S07), and Knowles (1835) re'dyusi 
{1. A straight line from the center of a circle to its periphery. 3. A circular area or 
boundary], 

Raffaei: rafVeP; r§,Pa-&P [A masculine personal name]. F. Rafael: m"- 
fa"eri; ra"fa''61'2; G. Raphael: rd'fa-eP; raua-Sl^; It. Rafaello: rdf^'fa-el'loi; raFfa- 
elfio2; Rafaeie: rd"fa-e'lei; ra'''fa-§'le2; L. Raphael: re‘'fi-eP; ra^fa-eP; tSp. Rafael: 
rd"fa-el'i; ra^fa-Si's. 

raft: raft^; raft^. See ask [A floating construction of logs or boards]. 
Ragau: re'ge^; ra'ga- [Bible]. — Rages: re'jlz^; ra'geg^ [Apocriyi^ha]. 
ragged: rag'id^; rSg'ed^ [1. Having a shabby appearance. 2. Rough or 

broken in outline, as hills]. [tables]. 

ragout: ra-gti'^; ra-gu'^- M. re-gu'^ [A dish of stewed meat and vege- 

Raguel: re-giu'eP; ra-gu'Sl- [Bible]. — Rahab: re'hab^; ra'h3,b2 [Bible]. — 
Bahahia: re^ha-boi'a^; ra^ha-bi'a^ [Douai Biblid. — Raham: re'ham^; ra'hS,m2 [Bible]. 
— Rahelaia: re^hi-le^ys^; ra^he-la^ya^ [Douai Bible].— Bahuel: re-hifi'eP; ra-hu'SI* 
[Douai Bible]. 

Rahway: re'we^; ra'wa^; not rd'we^ [Town in New Jersey]. 

Rata: n-oi'a^; ra-i'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

raid, rail: redh rad^; reP, raP. In these words and their relatives the ai 

is pronounced as in “aid” (edh ad^); not as in “aisle” (cdP, iP). 

raillery; rePar-iS Standard & M.] ral'er-y^; Q,, L, St.y & W. rgl'ur-i^; E. 
rel'lur-i^; Wt. ralfiar-i^ — the pronunciation incucated by Bailey (1732), Fenning (1760), 
Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), 
Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Smart (1836), and Webster (1840-1908) and also noted 
as preferred in “Webster’s Revised Unabridged” (1913). Dr. Johnson (1755), Bu- 
chanan (1757), Reid (1844), Craig (lS49),Wright (1855) reFsr-ii [Good-humored satire], 
rain, raise: ^en^ ran^; rezh rag^. In these words and their relatives the 

ai is pronounced as in “aid,” not as in “aisle.” 

raisin: re'zn^; ra'gn^ — the accepted pronunciation of the day and that 
indicated by Buchanan (1757), Johnston (1764), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), and 
Scott (1797). Compare ru.^son._ Nares (1784) noted that “ai ... is pronounced 
like e long, commonly in raisin [ri'zn^] and plait [pllt^]” and was supported by Ken- 
rick (1773) and Walker (1791), who pointed out that in Shakespeare’s time raisin 
and reason were pronounced alike. 

Falsiaff: It Reasons were as plentle as Black-berries, I would give no man a Reason upon 
compulsion. j King Henry IV. act il, sc. 4 [First Folio Edition, 1623]. 

Reason and ratsin ... are pronounced alike in the age of George the Third, by every 
person who speaks without affectation. 

Hbnet James Pyb Comments on the Commentators of Shai'espeare p. 225. [London, 1807.1 

raison d’etre [Fr.]; re'^zen' da'tr^; ra"§6fi' d^'tr^ [Reason for being: ground 

for esdstenoe]. 

raisonn§ [Fr.]; re'^zo-ne^^; ra'^go-ne'^ [Thought or reasoned out], 
raja, rajah: rd'je^; ra'ja^. J. & St. re'ja^; Smart re'je^ [Hindu prince]. 

Rajput, Rajpoot: raj'ptjt^ or raj-put'^; raj'poot® or raj-pdot'^ [Hindu 
race], — ^Rajputana: raj'^pti-taW; rarpoo-ta'na* [Region in Brit. India]. 


2: wOlf» dft; bdbk, b^t; f^ll, rple, dire, bht, bUrn; 611, b6y; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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Rakem: re'kem^; ra'kSm^ [Bible]. — Rakkath: rak'afhb* r^'atb^ [Bible]. 
— Rakkou: rak'an^; r&k'on* [Bible]. 

Rakoczy: ra'ko-tsi^; ra'ko-tsy^ [Hung, patriot (1676-1735)]. 

Raleigh^: re'ii^ or rali^; ra'le^ or ra'le® [Eng. navigator (1552-1618)]. 
Raleigh^: re'h^ ; rale^ [1- CJounty in Va. 3. The capital of North Carolina]. 
Ralph: ralf^ or {British) ref^j rillf^ or {British) raf^ [A masculine personal 

tra'ma^ [Bible]. 

Ram: ram^; rSm^ [Bible]. — Rama, Ramah: re'ma^ or re'ma^; ra'ma^ or 
Ramadan: ram'^a-dan^^; r^m^a-dan'^ [Moham. fast]. 

Ramath: re'mafh'; ra'mSth^ [Bible]. — Ramatha: ram'a-fha^; r^m'a-tha^ 

[Douai Bible]. -Ramathaim: re^'ma-the'imi; ra'^ma-tha'lms [Apocr 5 n>ha (R. V.)].- 
Raniathaim^sophim: re'^me-the'im-so'fimi: ra^'ma-tba'lm-so'fJms [Douai BibleJ.— 
Ramathaim^zofim: re^ma-the^im^zo^fim*; ra'^ma-tha^m-zo'flm^ [Bible], — Ka- 
mathite: re'math-oiti; ra'mS,th-it2 [Bible]. — Ramath«lehi: re''mafh-ji'haii; ra'^^ 
ma,th<le'hi2 [Bible].— Banaath^mlzpeh: rg'^math-miz'pei; ra'^mS-th^mlz'pg* [Bible]. 

Rambouillet (de): da rah''bu'^ye'i: de rahT)u'^yg'2 [Fr. social leader 
(1588-1665)3. [(1840-1908)1. 

Eam^ (de la); da la ra^me'^; de la ra^me'^ [Eng. novelist: “Ouida’^ 
ramekin: ram'i-kinb* r^rn'e-kin^; not rem'^km^ [A Welsh rabbit], [b c)] 
Rameses: ram'i-slz^; r^m'e-seg^ [Any one of 13 Egypt, kings (1500-1000 
Eamesse: ra-mes'ib* ra-m^'e- [Douai Bible]. 

Ramiah: ra-moi'ab* ra-mi'a® [Bible]. [village] 

Ramillies: ram'i-liz^or (Fr.) ra^mi'^yi'^; ram'i-le§^ or (Fr.)ra*'mi^ye'®[BeIg. 
ramose: re'mosb* ra'mos^. M. & Wr, ra-mos'^ [Branching]. 

Ramoth: re'mo^^; ra'mbth^ [Bible]. 

Ramoth^igilead: re^'meth-giri-ad^; ra^mbth^gU'e-M^ [Bible], 
rampant: ram'pant^; rS-m'pant® [Rearing, leaping]. 

Rampolla: ram-polla^; rto-pol'Ia^ [It. cardinal (1843-1913)]. 
ramus [L.] : rg'mcrs‘; ra'mtts^ [A branch]. the raising of oattlej. 

ranch: randhb' ranch®; not ran^^. See ask [An estate or establishment 
ranchero: ran-(0ie'rob’ ran-ch§'ro®. In Texas, randh^e-ro^ [Sp.:=Mex. 

ranchman], 

rancho: ran'dho^; ran'cho® [Sp.s=Am. hut; ranch]. 

rancor, rancour: rag'kar^; r2,n'cor® inveterate bitter enmity]. 

Randal, Randall; ran'dal^; rSn'daP [Same as Ranoolph]. 

Randolph : ran'delf b’ r2,n'd51f® [A masculine personal name]. F. Randolf : 
roh^delf'i; rahMolf*'*; L. Ksnulphas; ra-nuBfusi; ra-niil'fiis*; Sp. Baudolfo: rcm- 
dol^foi; r§.n-d6l'fo2. 

range {v. <fe n.); renj^; rang®. 

Rangoon; rag-gun'b* rSn-gobn'® [District and city in Brit. India], 
Ranjit^Singh: run-jit rtin-jit''^sing'® [Ind. prince (1780-1839)]. 

2 : art, Spe, f3,t. fare, fast, wb^t, gill; m©, get, pr^y, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=6; g6, n6t, Or, wdn. 
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rank {n. & v.): rai^k^; r^nk^. 

Ranke (von): fon raig'ka^; fon ran'ke- [Ger. historian (1795-1886)]. 
ranz des vaches [Fr.]: reins de vdsli^ or (Swiss) rdh de vash^; riins de vagh^ 

ur {Swiss) ran de vagh^ [An Alpine cattle^call]. 

rapacious: ro-pe'shus^; ra-pa'shus^ [Given to greedy grasping]. 

Rapha: re'fe^; ra'fa- [Bible]. [fael. 

Raphael: rafh-eF or re'fi-eP; rS.f'a-eP or ra'fa“&l- [Apocrypha]. See Raf- 

Raphaia: rafVed'o^; r^f^'a-i'a- [Douai Bible]. — Raphaim: raf'i-im^; rSf'- 
a-lm^ [Apocrypha]. — Raphaims: raffi-imz^; r^f'a-im §2 [Douai Bible]. — Raphan: 
re'f&n-; ra'fan^ [Apocrypha]. — Raphidim: raf'i-dim^; rfif'i-dlm^ [Douai Bible]. — 
Raphu: re'fiu^; ru'fu^ [Bible]. 

Rapidan: rap"i-dan'^; rS.p"i“dS.n'2; not rap'id-an^ [River in Va.]. 
rapine: rap 'in b* rSlpln-; noi rap 'in ^Taking by force the property of others], 
rapport: ra-p6rt^ or (Fr.) ra"por'^; rS-port- or (Fr.) ra''por'^. J5J., & St. 

rap-port^^ ^Accordance]. Pjjg qj- being brought together]. 

rapprochenaent [Fr.]: rd"prodh"mdh'b‘ ra^progh^'inah'^ [The act of com- 

rarefaction: rarT-fak'dhani; rar"e-fa€'shon^. E. & M. rar-ri-fak'^an’ — 
the pronunciation indicated by Perry (1777); J. re-ri-fak'shion^; St. re're-fak'sliuni 
[The act of reducing the density of air, gases, etc.]. 

rarefy: rar'i-foi^ or rar'i-foi^; rSr'i-fy^ or rdr'i-fy^. The first indicates 
American usage; the second, usage in England. Scottish usage, as indicated by J, 
& St., favors re'ri-faii, -which was noted also by Jameson (1827) and Smart C1S40) 
[To reduce the density of]. 

rarity: rar'i-ti^; rS-r'i-ty^. E. & M. r^'i-ti^ — ^thyjronunciation indicated 

also by Buchanan (1757) and Perry (1777); I., St., & Wi . re'ri-tii— indicated also by 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight a«02), ICulield 
(i807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) [Uncom- 
monnoss; infrequency; scarceness]. Compare charity. 

rascal: ras'kaT; r^'-efiP. Of the current American dictionaries C. & Wr. 

indicate ros^kaB, and Standard & W. ras'kaP. Of British works, the English E. notes 
ras'keP, and Jf. ras^keP, -which correctly reflects modern usage from the English 
Channel -to the Biver Tweed. The Scottish T. & St. give rasOcaP, which was recorded 
also by Buchanan (1757) and Perry (1777), By Nares (1784) the word was classed 
among those ha\dng a double pronunciation (see ask), as eZoss, dance, glass, grass, 
pass, rasp, etc. Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) 
gave ras'keP [An imprincipled trickster]. 

Rasias: ra-sai'as^* ra-sl'as^ [Douai Bible]. 

rasorial: ra-so'n-sT; ra-so'ri-aF, Standard, C., M., W., & Wr. E. re-ser'i- 
aP; I. ra-so'ri-aP; St. re-zo'ri-aP [Ha\dng the habit of scratching the ground for food]. 

rasp: rasp^; r^p^. E. & St. rosp^; I. rasp^. See ask [A tool for filing]. 

raspberry: raz'berT^j ra§'bSr"y2, C., M., & Wr.\ Standard, E., & W. raz'- 
ber^i^; 1. raz^be-ri^; St. ros'ber-P, and also indicated by Perry (177'Q. By Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), and Jameson (1827) ras'ber-ri; J^ones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), and Wright (i855) raz'ber-ji; Knowles (1835) and Smart (1840) razOoer-ib 
There was no p in the early spellings of this word (1623, resherrUs; 1664, ras 6 «rrfes). 
Rasherrv or Rapis^berry, fruit, a kind of wood*«trawberry. 

Phillips New World of Words s. v. [Lrondon, 1706.1 


2 : w^lf, dft; bdt>k, boot; full, iRle, efire, but, bbrn; 6 il, bdy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, Hiia. 
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Easselas : ras'i-les^ ; r5a'e-ias- [An Abyssinian prince, the hero of Johnson’s 

romance of the same name]. 

Easses: ras'iz^; r^s'eg^ [Apocr^l)ha]. 

ratafia: rat’Vfi’e^; rat^a-fiV. Formerly spelt ratafie and pronounced 

rat'a-fi^ in harmony v>*ith this spelling by Jones (179S) and Webster (1828) [A cordial]. 

rate: ret^; rat^ (y. & n.) [Value; price]. 

rather: rath’or^ or raUi'ar^; rath'er- or rS^th’er^, Standard] C. rath'ur^; 
E., I., & St. rdth'uri; J/. rd'thari; W. rnth'uri-; Wt. ratli'arh By Bailey (1782), 
Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), and Ash (1775) indicated ra'ther, which led Walker 
(1791) to say that they seemed to be of the same opinion as Nares (1781), who, he 
claimed, pronounced the a in this word as the a in rave a, but the earlier lexicographers 
frequently indicated the stress on the voweldetter that preceded those that completed 
a syllable, as Johnson, who gave ra'ttle, meaning raz'tle. From this practise it may be 
assumed that ra'ther should be read rath'er, especially as they describe it as being the 
oomnarative of rath. 

Nares listed the word among others that have a tw'o*fold pronunciation (see ask), 
as ra/f, rascal, rasp, etc., hence he may be exonerated from sanctioning the pro- 
nunciation re'tihari attributed to him by Walker — a pronunciation lecordcd by 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1S40), and Craig (1849). The pronuncia- 
tion rath'ari was indicated by Buchanan (1757), Entick (1704), Johnston (1764), 
Kenriek (1773), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Elphinston (1786), Walker (1791), 
Scott (1797), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Webster (1828), 
Reid (1844), Wright (1855), and Worcester (1859). 

The pronunciation with long vowel (d) Is now usual in England: the short sound (raetJer 
frath^aril) Is common in Scotland (hut not^alectal) and America, and is given by Walker 
as the standard pronunciation in his time. The use ot (rgiSer [re' thar^]) preferred hy Walker, 
la now confined to dialects. 

W- A. CSAIGIE New English Dictionary vol. viil, p. 166. [Oxford, 1910.3 

"When recording rath'ar^ in his work Walker (1791) wrote: “In familiar conversa- 
tion . . . when rather signifies just preferably, we lengthen the first vowel, and pro- 
nounce it long and slender, as if wTitten ray-fAer,” now a dialectal pronunciation. 

Eathumus: ra-fhiu'mus^; ra-thu'miis^ [Apocrj^iha]. 

ratio: re'^-o^* ra'shi-o^; not re'^o^ [Relative amount]. 

ratiocinate: ra^'^i-es'i-net^; r5sh"i-55'i-nat2. Sheridan (1780) re-^o'si- 

neti; Jameson (1827) re-s'hi-osVneti [To draw conclusions from]. 

ration: re'^an^ or ra^'an^* ra'shon^ or rash'on^. The second pronun- 
ciation is common to the armies of Creat Britain and the United States, and Dr. 
Craigie (“New English Diet.,” vol. viii, p. 168) suggests that this may be due to 
the adoption of the word, in the sense of provisions, from the French [A fixed al- 
lowance of food issued daily as to a soldier or sailor]. 

rational: ra^'an-aP; rS^h'on-al^. The pronunciation re'^an-aP, intro- 
duced by Webster (1828), is now condemned as illiterate. See national [Conform- 
able to reason]. [is based]. 

rationale [L.] : ra^"o-ne']ii; rashVnade^ [The reason on which something 

ratlin, ratline: rat'lm^* rS-t'lin^ [The cross^ropes attached to the shrouds 

of a ship], [etc.]. 

rattan : ra-tan'^ ; r^-tan'^ [A flexible stem of a palm used in basket==making, 

Eavaillac: ra‘'vd''yak'^; raVS-^yac'^ [Fr. fanatic (1578-1610)]. 

rave: rev^; rav^. See A [ To talk excitedly]. 

8: art, Spe, fit, fare, fist, wh^t, ^11; m6, g$t, prgy, fSrn; hit, Ice; 1=5; 1=5; gd, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifit = feud; (5jhin; go; 0 = auff; fhin, this. 


ravelin: rav'lm^; riiv'lin- [A fortii&cation]. 
raven^: reVen^; ra'vSn-. See A [A crow^like bird]. 

raven^: ravV; r^vV [To take by force; plunder]. £„ prey], 

ravening {n. & pa.)z rav'n-iij^; rS-v'n-ing^ [I. n. Act of plundering, ft. 
ravenous: rav'n-us^; rav'n-iis^ [\^ery hungry], 
ravine: r3"\i:n'i; ra-vin'^ [A deep gorge]. 

ravish: rav'i^^; rS.v'ish^ [1. To enrapture. 15. To violate the chastity of], 
ravp: re^; ra-; 7iot rer^ [Not cooked]. 

Raymond, Raymund: re'mand^; ra'mond^ [A masculine personal name]. 

F. RasTtnond: re'^men'^'; ra"ra6n'2; It. Raimondo: rai-mdn'do^; rT-mon'do^; Ij. 
Raymundus: re-mun'dusi; rn-mun'dus^; Sp. Raimundo: roi-mun'doi; ri-mun''- 
do2; Ramon: ra-m5n^i; ra-mon'^. 

Razis: re'zis^; ra'zis^ [Apocr 5 rpha]. 

re- (prefix)! rP; re- [Again and again; also, back; against; over; opposite], 
re^: reb' [A note in music]. — re^: ri^; re^ [In law, an action], 
read: rid^; red^ [To utter aloud or note so as to understand the meaning 

of printed or written words]. ^of words]. 

reading^: rld'iq^; red'ing^ [The act of uttering aloud or noting the meaning 
Reading^: red^nj^; rSd'ing^ [ 1 . Eng. town. A city in Pa.], 
ready: redh^; rSd'y^ [Pa suitable condition for use]. 

Beaia, Reaiah: n-e'ya^ or n-cd'd^; re-a'ya^ or re-i'a^ [Bible], 

real (a.): riP; reP; noi riP [Not artificial, false, or spurious]. 

real (n.) : ri'al^ or (Sp.) re-dl'^; re'aP or (Sp.) r^al'^ [A Spanish silver coin]. 

realism^: ri'al-izm^; re'al-ism^ [In art, the presenting of things as they are]. 

realization: ri^al-i-ze'^an^; re^'al-i-za'shon^, Standard^ C., TU., & TFr.; E, 
ri'al-oi-ze'^iuni; I. rf'al-oiz-e'^uni; 3/. ri"al-ai-ze'sliani; St. rr'al-i-ze'shxmi [The act 
of presenting as existent], realisationj. 

really: n'al-ib* re'al-y^. Avoid rl'h^ as iliiterate [Actually], 
reason: rl'zn^: re'^^^ Compare raisin [ 1 . The motive for an action. 

The mental faculties]. Note that in this word, and many other words given below, 
the s is voiced or sonant and has the same sound as z in “zebra.” 

Reaumur, de: re"o"mur', da^; re"o"mur', de^ [Fr. physicist (1683-1757)]. 
Reay: re^; ra^ [Scot, parish whence a barony of the United Eangdom de- 
rives its name]. 

Reha: n'ba^; re^ba^ [Bible]. 

Rebecca: ri-bek'a^; re-bScV [A feminine personal name]. Rehekah^. 
F. Rebecca: re'^be^Tva'i; G. Rebekka: re-bek'e^; rg-bSk'a^; It. Rebecca; 

re-bek'ka^; rg-b^e'ea^; Sp. Rebcca: re-be'kai; rg-bg^cS^^ 
rebel {a. & n.)i reb'eli; rgb'gl®. 

rebel (v.) : n-bel'^; re-bSl'^ [To resist by force the execution of the laws of 
Reblatha: reb'la-thab’ rSb'la-tha^ [Douai Bible]. [1S49)] 

Recamier: re^ka^^mye'^; re^ca^myg'^ [Pj*. patroness of literature (1777- 


2; wQlf, du; bdbk, boot; full, rifle, cure, but, bdm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; iijk; thin, this. 
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receipt (n. & z;.): re-get'® — the p is silent. See P. 

receive: n-siv'^; re-gev'® [To come into possession of]. 

receptacle: n-sep'ta-kP; re-ggp'ta-cl®. Johnston (1764), Sheridan (1780), 

Walker (1791), and Jones (179S) res'sei>-t3-kli [Anything that serves to hold sonic- 
thing else]. ^ [tlVi-tyS [Ability to receive]. 

receptivity: ri"sep-tiv'i-ti^ or res*'ep-tiv'i-ti®; re"sSp-tiv'i-ty® or r6g"6p- 
recess: n-ses'^ or n'ses^; re-gSs'® or re'gSs®. When used of a period of ab- 
stention frorn work, more frequently ri'sesi in the United States [1. An inner place 
or part; indentation; niche. 3. A period of cessation from one’s employment]. 

Eechab: ri'kab^; re'c2,b® [Bible]. — Recbabite: rek'a-bcdt^; rSc'a-bit® 

[Eible]. — ^Rechah: rl^ka^; re'ca^ [Bible]. 

r^chauff^ [Fr.]; re^^o^fe'^; re^ghoTe'® [That which is worked over, as 

food warmed up]. ^^^xoice or rare]. 

recherche [Fr.]: n-^er"she'^; re-ghSr"ghe'® [Something sought for, hence 

recipe: res'i-pF; rgg'i-pe® [A formula or list of ingredients with instruc- 

tions for mixing; hence, a medical prescription]. 

reciprocal: ri-sip'ro-kaP; re-gfp'ro-cal® [Mutually exchanged; inter- 

changeable]. [benef.ts]. 

reciprocity: res^'i-pres'i-tP; r§gT-pr6g'i-ty® [Mutual equality of rights and 
recital: n-soi'teP; re-gi'tal® [A concert; also, an entertainment where 

poetry or prose is spoken before an audience]. 

recitative: res^i-te-tiv'^; rgg^i-ta-tiv'® [In music, a style of singing, es- 

peciahy in opera or oratorio], [cultivation, as land], 

reclaim: n-klem'^ ; re-clam'® [1. To obtain the return of. 2. To restore to 
reclamation: rek*'ia-me'^an^; rSc'^la-ma'shon® [The act of reclaiming]. 
Reclus: re-klii'^; rS-clii'® [Fr. geographer (1830-1905)]. [ment] 

recluse: n-klus'^; re-clys'®; not ri-klitis'^ as Phyfe [One who lives in retire- 
recognizable: rek'eg-ncdz'^a-bP; r^c'dg-nlz^a-bl®. E. rek-eg-noiz'a-bP; 
M. rek^ag-noiz-a-b’!!; TTr. rek-ag-noi'za-blk By Jameson (1827) and Boag (1848) 
n-keg^m-za-bB; Webster (1S2S) and Knowles (1S35) n-ken'i-za-bP [Capable of being 
recognized]. 

recognizance; n-keg'm-zans^; re-eSg'ni-zang®. Buchanan (1757), Sher- 
idan (1780), Webster (182S), and Knowles (1835) indicamd re-kenVzansk a pronu.i- 
ciation noted as alternative by C., E., J., Jf., Si., & W. In British legal practise 
the g is silent; in general usage it is pronounced. 

In Eng. the ff appeared In the 15th c., and has here gradually affected the pronunciation, 
though. In legal use, the older ken'^l-zans* is still usual. 

James a. H*. Mttrray New English Dictionary vol. II, p. 596. [Oxford, 1S93.] 
The spelling recognisance is etymological; that given above is phonetic and now 
preferred [A sum of money deposited as a surety for the fulfilment of some act], 
recognize: rek'eg-ncdz^; r6c'6g-mz®. Avoid rek'e-noiz^ as illiterate. 
“Sometimes incorrectly pronounced n-keg'naizJ-.” Worcester (1886) [To know as 
having been known before]. Spelt also recognise but pronounced the same way. 

recognizee: n-keg^ni-zi'^; re-c6g"ni-ze'® [One for whom a recognizance is 
m-\d?]. — recognizer: rek'eg-naiz"ari; rS€'8g-mz''er2. — recognizor: rek'eg-nai 2 ''ori; 
r^c'Sg-nlz'^ors [One who enters into a recognizance]. 

recollect^: rek"o-lekt'^; rSc"6-lS€t'® [To recall to mind]. 


2: art, Spe, fa,t, fare, fast, whg-t, all; me, gSt, prgy, fSrn; hit. Ice; I=e; I=€; g5, not, 6r, wdn. 
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recollect^: rf'ke-lekt'^; re"€5-l§€t'- [To gather together again]. 

recommend: rek''o-mend'^; rSc'^d-m^nd'^j not ri'^ko-mend'^ [To commend 
to the attention of another]. — recommendation: rek'^e~men-de'sfiiani; r^''5-mSn- 
dii'shon^ [The act of commending as worthy of notice, confidence, etc., to another]. — 
recommendator; rek^e-men-de'tari; r^'^b-niSn-dfi'tors [One who recommends]. — 
recommendatory; rek'^'o-mend'a-to-ni; rec"6-m6nd^a-to-ry2; not -men-de'to-rii. 

recompense; rek'em-pens^; rSc'Sm-pSns^ [To give an equivalent for, as 

pay for ser\’ices]. 

recompose; n"kem~poz'^; re^'c5m-pog'^ [To compose or form anew], 

reeoncentrado [Sp.]: re-kon"sen-trd'do^; r^€on"Q6n-tra'do-, but fre- 
quently, as if Anglicized, rT-ken'-'sen-tra'do^ [One who, dwemng in the country, is com- 
pelled to move within city limits], 

recondite: rek'en-doit^; rSc'6n-diU, Standard, E., I., & St; C. n-ken^dit^; 

df., W.y & TTr. rek'an-doitk The stress has been indicated on all of the syllables of 
this word at one time or another by the earlier lexicographers. By Bailey (1732) rec- 
ondite', Johnson (1755), Buchanam (1757), Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Barclay 
(1774), Ash (1775), Nares (1784), and Scott (1797) it was placed on the second syl- 
lable, re-kendW; by Fenning (1760), Marriott (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Webster (182S), Craig (1849), Wright 
(1855), and the chief modem dictionaries rek'en-doit’-; Sheridan (1780) and Knowles 
(1835) ri-ken-dait'M Perry (1805), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) n-ken'dit^ [Hidden; 
secret]. 

reconnaissance; ri-kon'i-sans^ or re-ken'e-saus^; re-eSn'i-san^- or rS- 

€(in'a-sanQ2 [A preliminary examination, as of enemy territory’’ in war, before taking 
action]. 

reconnoissance: n-ken'i-saus^; re-cbn'i-sauQ^. C. rek-o-nei'sans^ [Same 

as Bli:CONNAISS.A.NCE]. 

reconnoiter, reconnoitre: rek'' 0 -nei'tar^;rSc" 6 -n 6 i'ter 2 . Webster (1828) 
rek-e-noit'ar^ ; Davis (1830) and Wright (1855) ri-kon-ei'teri [To make reconnais- 
sance. See above]. 

record (n .) : rek'ard^ or rek'erd^; r^'ord^ or rSc'6rd^ — The second was for- 
merly common in England and was noted by jEJ. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 
Marriott U780), and Sheridan (1780) the stress was indicated on the last syllable, 
and was so used by Shakespeare (“Rape of Lucrece," 1. 1643), but also on the first 
by him in Sonnet 55, and by Milton: 

An ark, and in the ark his testimony 

The rec'ords of his covenant. Paradise Lost hk. xil, 1. 251. 

But Dryden used it on the last — 

Of such a goddess no time leaves record^ 

Who hurn’d the temple vrhere she was ador’d. 

Dryden Palamon and Ardte or The Knights Tale 1. 725. 
The noun record, with the accent on the second syllable, still lingers in high legal circles 
In England. Latham tells us that in the third quarter of the 19th century this was the legal 
pronunciation, and I can say of my own knowledge that Mr. Gladstone followed the same 
pronunciation as late as 1868. In such phrase as “Court of Record,” English lawyers 
•usually pronounce the last syllable long. 

John Hyde in letter to the author from Washington, D. C., Sept. 19, 1916. 
[An official report of any proceedings or a printed or written account of some fact to 
be preserved]. 

reeprd (v.) : n-kerd'^; re-edrd'®. The stress should always be put on the 

last syllable of this verb. Compare the noun, above [To take formal account of in 
writing]. 


2: WQlf, dft; bfibk, b<5bt; fi|ll, r^le, cliire, bfit, biim; dil, b6y; go, gem; igJk; thin, this. 
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recount: n-kaunt'^; re-count'- [To tell the particulars of in detail], 
recoup: n-kup'^; re-cup [To obtain something by way of compensation 

^or]. [means for an end]. 

recourse: n-kors'b* re-cors'®. Avoid rl'kers^ as illiterate [A seeking of a 
recreant: rek'ri-ant^j rSc're-ant^ [False to a cause to which one is pledged]. 

recreate^; rek'n-et^; rSc're-at- [To amuse]. So also with its relative 

rec're-a^tive. 

recreate^: ri"kri-et'^; re'^cre-at'- [To create anew]. So also with its rela- 

tives rc*^crc-a'tioii, re''cre-a'tivc- [ercise after toil], 

recreation-: rek^n-e'sTian^; rSc"re-a'shon“ [Diverting or pleasurable ex- 
recruit; n-krut'^ ; re-crut'^ [To raise new supplies; as, to recruit soldiers for 

an army]. [Uprightness]. 

rectitude: rek'ti-tiud^; rSc'ti-tud^ — ^the it as in “feud,” not as in “rule” 

recusancy ; rek'yu-zan-si^ or ri-kiu'zan-si^; rSc'yu-san-gy^ or re-cti'gan-gy^ 

[Persistent non*compliance with official requirements]. 

recusant: rek'yu-zent^ or n-kiu'zant^; rSc'yu-§ant2 or re-cu'§ant®. The 
earlier lexicographers and phonetioists preferred the .second, which was indicated by 
Bailev (1732), Dyche (1752), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), 
Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Nares 
(17S4), Jones (179S), Walker (1S06), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), 
Beid (iS44), WMght (1855), and Worcester (1859). The first was noted by Johnston 
(1704), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig 
(1849) [Persistently refusing to conform to official requirements]. 

redemption: ri-demp'^an^; re-dSmp'shon^. Medial p is not now silent 
in this -word altho so indicated by Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), 
who qualified his record with “yet it is not a fault to pronounce it,” Walker (1791), 
and E., I., & St. See P [The act of recovering by paying for the possession oh also, 
atonement]. 

redif [Turk.]: re-dif'h rg-dif'^ [The first reserve of the Turkish army], 
redintegrate; n-din'ti-gret^; re-dfn'te-grat- [To restore to perfect state], 
redolent: red'o-lenth’ rM'o-lSnt^; not n-do'lent^ [Diffusing a sweet smell]. 

reduce: n-dius'h re-dug'^; Twt n-dus'^ [To diminish in dimensions, quan- 

tity, size, or value]. 

reed, reef, reek, reel. These words are all pronounced as one syllable: 

ridi, red*; rifi, rgP; rikb rek^; rili, r§l*. 

Beelaiah: ri^el-e'yd^ or ri^el-od'a^; re*'Sl-a'ya^ or re'^Sl-I'a^ [Bible]. — Beel- 
ias: n-el'i-esi; re-Sl'i-as® [Same as Reeuctjs]. — Reelius: n-elVus^; re-^l'i-iis* 
[Apocrypha (B. V.)]. — Reema: ri'i-mei; re'e-ma^ [Douai Bible]. 

refectory: n-fek'to-nb* re-fSc'to-ry^. This word was stressed on the first 

syllable by Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), who hoped that the word “is yet revocable 
from this fate,” and Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802). All the other earlier 
lexicographers and phonetioists, from Bailey (1732) to Wright (1855), stressed the 
antepenult, as we do to-day [A room set apart for meals]. 

refer; n-fur'^; re-fer'^ [To direct attention to]. 

referable: ref'ar-a-bB; r6f'er-a-bB; mt ri-fur'e-bB as. is the common prac- 

tise [That may be referred to]. 


2: art, ape, fS-t, fare, fdst, what, aF; me, gSt, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=S; I=»6; gd, n5t, dr, wdn. 
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referee; ref'Vri'^; rSf"e-re'^ [One to whom something is referred], 
reflex (a. & n.): ri'fleks^; re'fiSks- [I. a. Turned or thrown backward. II, 

71 . An image or copy]. 

reflex n-fleks'^; re-flSks'- [To turn back; also, formerly, to return an 

image of, as in a mirror], [back] 

refluent: ref‘lu-ent^; rSf'lii-gnt^. Avoid ri'flu-ent^ as illiterate [Flowing 

reform^: ri-ferm'^; re-form'- [To change from bad to good]. 

reform^: ri-ferm'^; re-form'- [To form again; remodel]. 

refragable: ref're-ge-bh; rSf'ra-ga-bP [That can be refuted]. 

refuge: ref'yuj^; rSf'yug- [Shelter from danger or distress]. — ref"u-gee^* 

refuse (n.)z ref' 3 ms^; rSf'yus^. /. ref'yuz^; M, ref' 3 rusk Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (17S0j, and "Enfield (1S07) lef^dz^ [Waste or discarded matter]. 

refuse {v.)z n-fiuz'^; re-fug'^ [To decline to comply, as vith a demand]. 

refutable: n-fiut'a-bP; re-fut'a-bP, Standard] C. & TFr. n-fiu'ta-bP; E. 
re-fmt''e-bli-; I. rl-iint'e-bP; M. n-fiu'ta-b’P; St. re-fiu'te-bb ; W. n-fiut'e-b’U [Ca- 
pable of being disproved]. 

Regem: rl'gem\: re'gSm^ [Bible]. — ^Regem^melech: ri"gem*mi'lek^ or 
"mel'eki; re"gSm*ine'l§c 2 or «»inSl'S€3 [Bible]. 

regicide: rej'i-saidb' rSg'i-Qid^ [One who kills a king or sovereign]. 
Begillus: n-jil'us^; re-gil'iis^ [A lake in ancient Latium, near Rome], 
regime [Fr.]; re"^'i; re"zbim'2 [A particular system of administration]. 
Reginald: rej'i-neld^- rSg'i-nald^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. 
BelDhoId: roin'hdlthi; rin'holriiS; D. Reiuold: rcd'noltM ri^noit^; F. Renaud: 
rD-no'i; re-no's; Regnauld, Regnault: re-nyo'i; re-nyo'2; G. Eeinald: rcd'nalti; 
ri^nalts; Reinhold: rcdn'hdlti; rin'holt^; Reinwald: rcanVolt^; rln'valt^; It. Ri- 
naldo: ri-nol'doi; ri-nai'do^; L. Reginaldus: rej'Vnal'dusi; rgg^'i-nai'ddsS; Rey- 
naldtis: re-nakdusi; r§-na,bdiis2; Sp. Reynaldos: re"l-ndl'dosi; r§'^y-naFd6s2; Sw, 
Reinbold: roin'holdi; rln'holds. 

regnaut: reg'nent^; rSg'nant^ [Exercising sovereign powers]. 

Regnault: ra-nyo'^; re-nyo'^ [Fr. physicist (1810-78)]. 

Begnier: re-nye'^; re-nye'^ [Fr. philologist (1804-84)]. 

regress (n.): ri'gres^; re'grSs^ [Passage back; return]. 

regress iv.)z n-gres'^; re-grgs'^ [To return to a former place or condition]. 

regular: reg'yu-lar^; r6g'y\i-lar2. Avoid reg'lar^ as illiterate [According to 

rule]. 

Rehablah: ri"he-bcd'd^; reTia-bi'a^ [Bible]. 

Behan: ri'en^; re'an^ [American actress of Irish birth (1860-1916)]. 

Rehob: ri'heb^: re'hbb^ [Bible]. — Rehoboam: rI"ho-bo'ami; re"hO“b6'- 
am* [Bible]. — Reboboth: n-h6'bo€hi; re-ho'bbth^ [Bible]. — Rehum: ri'humi; re'- 
hiim® [Bible]. — Rei: ri'ai^; re^I^ [Bible]. — Reia: rx-ca'a*^; re-i'a* [Douai Bible]. 
Eeichsrath; roiHs'rat"^; riHs'rat"^ [Austr. parliament]. 

Reichstadt: roins'shtat"^; riHs'shtat"^ [Free imperial city of Europe that 
held its charter direct from the Holy Roman Emperorl. [ment] 

Reichstag: roiHs'tdH"^; rlHs'tan*'® [A branch of the Ger. Imperial parlia- 


2: WQlf, dft; bdbk, boot; fuU. r^le, clire, bflt, bUrn; Oil, b6y; go, i;em; iok; thin, this. 
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reign: ren^; ren^ — the g is silent. See G [To exercise sovereign power]. 

Heims: rimz^ or {Fr.) rans^; remg^ or (Fr.) rShs^ [Ancient royal and cathe- 
dral city of France]. To manage vnth a rein]. 

rein (n, & v.): ren^; ren^ [I. n. A strap used to control a draft =animal. II* 
Reinhold: roin'holt^* rln'holt^ [Ger. philosopher (1758-1823)]. 

H^jane: re'^sdn'^; re'^zhan'- [Gabrielle R^ju]. See the next entry. 

R§jii; re'^sii'^; rg^zhu'^ [Fr. actress (1857-1920): stage name Rejane]. 
Bekem: rTkemi; re'kgm^ [Bible]. [recovery], 

relapse: ri-laps'^; re-lSps'^ [To fall back, as into disease, after partial 
relaxation: ri'^laks-e'^an^; re^'Mks-a'shon^, Standard, St., & TF.,' C. & 7. 

ri-lak-se'^eni; E. rl-laks-e'shun^; M. re'^laks-e'shen^; TTr. rol-aks-e''^8nS a pro- 
nunciation indicated by Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & I^ght (1802), 
Smart (18-10), and Reid (1S44). 

Buchanan (17.57), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), 
Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) all noted rl-laks-e'^uni [Release from cares; rest]. 

relief: n-Iif'^; re-lef'® [The act of freeing from pain, need, etc.], 
religion: n-lij'en^; re-lfg'on^ [A system of faith, doctrine, and worship]. 

relique: re-lik'^; re-lik'^ [Relic or remainder; as, Thomas Percy^s 
hqiLes of Ancient English Poetry*^. 

remain: n-men'^; re-man'^ [To stay or be left behind; also, continue], 
Hemallah: rem^a-lcd'd^; rgm^'a-li'a^ [Bible]. 

Rembrandt: rem 'brant rgm'brant^ [Dutch painter (1606-69)]. 
remediable: n-mi'di-a-bF: re-me'di-a-bP. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 

Perry (1777) n-med'i-e-bP [Capable of being cured]. 

remediless: rem'i-di-lesS* rgm'e-di-lSs^ Standard, C., W., & Wr.: E., I., & 

JSL rern'e-di-les^; iW. remh-di-lisi. 

M., W., & Wr. indicate n-medVlesi as alternative. This accentuation was recorded 
by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Rees 
(1826), and Webster (1828) and \ised by Spenser (“Faerie Queene," I. v, st. 36) and 
Milton (“Paradise Ix)st,” ix, 1. 919), but was condemned by Nares (1784) as “irreg- 
ular” [Past the help of remedies], 

remedy: rem'i-dp; rSm'e-dy^ [That which is used to cure or heal disease], 
Remeia: n^mi-oi'e^; re^me-i'a® [Douai Bible], 

Remeth: n'meth^ or rem'eth^; re'mSth^ or rSm'gth* [Bible], 
remigrate: rem'i-gretS* rgm'i-grat^, and so indicated by Johnson (1755), 

Buchanan (1757), and Fenniug (1760). E. & I. rl-moi'grSti, also indicated by Wright 
(1855). Bailey (1775) and Sherida n (1780) rl'mi-gret^ [To migrate back to a former 
place; return]. 

remigration: remVgre'^sn^: rSm^'i-gra'shon^; Buchanan (1757) and 

Perry (1777) rl-mi-grS'^uni; Sheridan (1780) ri^moi-grg'i^hTjni, also indicated by 
E. & I. [The act of migrating to a former place; returning]. 

remise': n-moiz''; re-mig'^ [To give back]. that has missed], 

remise®: n-miz'^; re-mig'® [In fencing, a thrust that hits the mark following 


2: irt, Spe, fit, fire, fist, whgit, ftU; m6, get, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; I=g; I=S; g&, n6t, or, win. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Remmon: rem'on^;rSm^5n2 [Bible]. — Rem mon^ met hoar: rem'^en=mefli'- 

o-ari or »iru-fh6^ari; rein"6n*meth'o-ar2 or *=me-th6'ar2 [Bible]. — Remmono: rem- 
mo'noi; r§m-m 6 'no 2 [Douai Bible]. — Remmon sphares: rem"6n»fe'rizi; rgm"6ii='f§,'- 
re §2 [Douai Bible]. 

remonstrate: n-men'stret^; re-m6n'strat- [To protest to prevent a wrong 

or secure a right]. 

If you say dem'oTLstrate . . . why do you not say rem/onstrate^i . . . Well, the latter 
word will not have Its back broken if people should choose so to pronounce it. . . . To 
the question itself there is but one ansv^-er. The users of speech do not say rem'OTLStrate 
for the reason that . . . they have never had a disposition to do so. 

Thos. B.. Lounsbitry The Standard of Pronunciation in. English ch. ii, p. 147. [H. ’04.] 

remonstration {n .) : ri^'men-stre'^anB re^mbn-stra'shon^. E., M., & Wr, 

rem-an-stre'^ani; I. ri-men-stre'^eni [The act of remonstrating]. 

Remphan: rem'fan^; rSm'filn^ pBible]. 

R^musat (de) : da re"mu"zd'^; de re"mu"§a'- [Fr. family name], 

renaissance [Fr.]: ra-ne^sans'^ or ren"e-sdns'^; re-na^'sang'^ or rgn'^a-sanQ'^ 
[A new birth; revival as of art and letters]. 

Renaix: ra-ne'^; re-na'^ [Belg. manufacturing town], 
renal: rfnaP; re'nal^ [Pert, to the kidneys]. 

Renan: ra-ndh'^; re-nah'^ [Fr, writer (1823-92)]. 
renascence: ri-nas'ens^; re-nSs'Sng^ [Rebirth]. 

Renaud. See under Reginald. 
rend: rend^’ rSnd^ [To tear apart]. 

rendezvous [Fr.]:^ rdh"de"vu'^; rah"de"'vg.'^.. This word is also pronounced 

by modern dictionaries as if completely Anglicized — ren-de-vui, and ren'da-vuz^; 
rSn'de-vp.2, rSn^de-vu§2. Buchanan (1757) indicated ren'dl-vuz^; Sheridan (1780), 
Jones (179S), and Knowles (1835) ren'di-vui; Walker (1791), Fulton & Ejdght 
(1802), and Jameson (1827) ren-di-vuz'i [A meeting; also, an appointment]. 

Ben§: ra-ne'^; re-ne'® [A masculine personal name]. Ren^ (Jem.), It. 
Rena to: re-nd'toi; rg-na^'to^; Renata; re-nd'ta^; re-na'ta^ {fern.)-, L. Renatus: n- 
ne'tusi; re-na'tfis^. 

renege: n-nlg'^; re-neg'^ Standard, C., E., ikf., Tf., & IFr.; SL n-nij'S 
noted also by Webster (1828), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849). In England spelt 
renegue [To fail to follow suit in playing cards]. 

renew: n-niu'^j re-nu'^; not ra-nu^, nor ri'niu^ [To make new or restore to a 

former state; also, to extend by payment]. 

reniform: renVferm^ or n'ni-form^; rSnl-fdrm^ or re'n?-f6rm^. The first 

indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [Shaped like a kidney]. 

renig; n-nig'^; re-nlg'^ [Same as renege], 

renitency; n-nai'ten~si^; re-ni'tSn-^y^; (7. ren'i-tan-si^: E. re-nai'tm-si^; 

I. rT-ncd'ten-sii. By Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Scott (1797), Webster (1828), 
and Wright (1855) ren'i-ten-sii'; but by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan 
(1757), Penning (1760), Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), 
Marriott (1780;, Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) n-noi'ten-sii [The condition of offering re- 
sistance to any influence or force]. 


2: wplf, dp; bdbk, boot; full, rule, cOrc, but, btlrn; dil, bdy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this* 
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Rennes 
resign 

1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rule; but, bum; 

Rennes: ren^; r6n= [Fr. cathedral city], [city mind.]. 

Rensselaer: ren'si-lar^; rSn'se-ler^ [1. A county and town in N. Y. 3. A 
rensselaerite: ren'sa-lar-oit^ or ren"sa-le'rait^; rSn'se-lcr-it^ or rSn'^se-la - 

rlt=, Standard; C. ren-se-ler'oiti; E. rens-el-ar'oiti ; I. rens'el-er-aiti ; M. ren-sa-le'roiti; 
St. rens'se-Ie'roif-; W. ren'se-lur-oiti; TTr. rens-e-llr'oit^ [A variety of talc workable 
on a lathe]. 

rent: rent^; r^nt^. 

Rent, commeth of the French and signlfieth with us, a summe^of money or other consid- 
eration issuing yearely out of Land or Tenements. 

John Cowell The Interpreter s. v. [I-ondon, i607.] 

rentes: rdnt^; rant^ — the s is silent [Fr. govt, bonds]. [vested capital] 
rentier [Fr.]: ran"tye'b' rah''tye'- [One who derives his income from in- 
renuneiation: n-nun"si-e's'han^; re-niin'^gi-a'shon-; C., M.^ & W. n-nun- 

si-g'shenM E. re-nun-si-e'shuni; I. rl-nun^si-e'shani; St. re-nun'si-e'shuni; TTr. ri- 
nun-sbj-e'sliani. Compare pronunciation. Buchanan (1757) gave rl-nun-si-e'- 
^un^, and this is still in use in Scotland to-day. We owe the survival of the sheashun 
form to Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Kiight (1S02), Jameson. 
(1827), and Worcester (1859) [The act of ^ving up]. [champ 

Renwick: renhk^; rSnlc^ — ^the w is silent [Eng. family name]. See Beatj- 

repalrable: n-par'e-bB; re-p^'a-bP [Capable of repair]. 

reparable: rep'a-re-bB; rSp'a-ra-bP [Capable of indemnity or atonement]. 

reparation: rep'Vre'sTien^; rSp"a-ra'shon2 [The act of making amends, as 

for injury]. 

repartee: rep^'er-ti'^; rSp^ar-te'^ [A ready, witty, or apt reply], 
repast: n-past'^j re-p^t'^. See ask [A meal]. 

repeal, repeat. These words are pronounced as two syllables : n-pil'h re- 
pel'®; n-plt'^, re-pet'2. 

repertoire: rep*^9r-twdr'^; r6p"er-tw^'2. See the following word, 
repertoire [Fr.]: re*^par'Twar'^; re^per'^tw^'^ Qf pieces or numbers 

that a person is prepared to perform and from which a program may be made up]. 

repertory: rep'or-to'^n^; rSp'er-to"ry2. Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 
Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Enfield (1807) n-pur'to-nh Buchanan (1757) ri-per'tO- 
nk [Same as e^Speetoiee.] 

repetend: rep'i-tend^; rSpVtSnd^, Standard^ C., & M.; E. & St. rep'e- 

tend^; I. rep-i-tend'^; W. rep'i-tend^; Wr. reii^i-tend'^ [In mathematics, that part of 
a circulating decimal that is repeated indefinitely]. 

Rephael: rBfi-eB or ref'i-eB ; reTa-6P or rSf'a-eB [Bible]. — Rephab : n'fa^ ; 
re'fa® [Bible]. — Rephaiab: n-fS'ya^ or n-fcd'a^; re-fa'ya® or re-fl'.a® [Bible]. — Beph- 
aim: ref'i-imi or n-fe'imk rSf'a-im® or re-faTm® [Bible (R. V.)]. — Bephan: ri'fani; 
re'fan® [Bible. Same as Remphan].— Bephidim: ref'i-dimi; rSf'i-dtm® [Bible]. 

replevin: n-plev'm^; re-plSv'in^ [In law, an action to regain possession of 

property unlawfully detained]. 

replica: rep'h-ke^; rSpR-ca^ [A duplicate or facsimile]. 

repoussage [Fr.]; ra-pu^sas'^; re-pu^s^zh'^ [The act of producing designs 

in relief on sheet metal by hammering on the back]. 

2*. jirt, ape, fat, fare, fast, whgit, alb gSt, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=S; i=e; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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repousse [Fr.]: rd-pu"se'^; re-pu^se'- [Formed in relief by repoussage]. 
reprimand («..): rep'ri-mand^; rSp^ri-mand^ [Censure for a fault], 
reprimand {v.)z rep"ri-mand'^; rep"ri-mand'-. See ask. C., E., St,, & 

TVr. indicate the stress on the final syllable, to the a of which E. gives the sound of a 
in “art,” and J. & St. the sound of a in “at” [To reprove sharply for a fault]. 

reptile: rep'til^; rSp'til^, Standard, C., M., W., & TFr.; E., L, & St. rep - 

toiP — the Scottish pronunciation, which C. & M. indicate as alternative, and wMch 
was indicated by Jameson (1S27) and Craig (1S49) [A creeping animal]. 

repugn: n-piun'^; re-pun'- [To excite repugnance in]. 

repugnance: ri-pug'nens^; re-piig'nang^ [A feeling of aversion to some- 
thing]. Compare eepugk. [teem]. 

reputable: rep'yu-ta-bU; rSp'yp-ta-bP; not n-piu'te-bT [T^^orthy of es- 

reauiem: ri'kwi-em^ or rek'wi-em^; re'kwi-Sm^ or rSk'wi-Sm^. Smart & 
St. indicate the latter as preferred, but Standard, TT., & TFr. note it in second 
place [A hymn or service for the dead]. [altar]. 

reredos: nr'des^; rer'dbs^; not rux'i-des^ [An ornamental screen behind an 

rescind: ri-sind'^; re-sfnd'^ [To make void; repeal]. 

rescission: ri-sis'en^; re-sfzh'on^ [The act of making void]. 

rescript: ri'skript^; re'serlpt^ [An official decree or order]. 

rescue: res'kiu^; r§s'eu- [To take from danger to safety]. 

research: ri-surdh'S* re-serch'^; not ri'surtffik 

Besen: ri'sen^; re'sSn- [Bible]. 

reservoir; rez'dr-wrer^; rg§'er-vw^ 2 ^ Standard, I., & W.; C. & E. rez'ar- 

vweri; Jkf, rez'ar-vwdri; St. rez'ar-vwer'^; Wr. rez-sr-vwer'i [A storage»*place, as for 
water or gas]. 

resets : ri-set'^; re-sSt'^ [I. n. Receiving and concealing a criminal or stolen 

goods, n. V. To harbor a criminal or receive stolen goods]. 

reset^: ri-set'^; re-sSt'^ [I. n. The act of setting again, as a jewel in a ring. 

n. 73. To set again, as a book that is composed in sm^er type]. 

.Besheph; ri'^ef^; re'shSf^ [Bible], 

Besia: n-soi'e^; re-sl'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

reside: ri-zaid'^; re-gid'^ [To settle down and live in (a place)]. 

residence: rez'i-dens^; rSg'i-dSng^ [A dwelling-house]. 

residentiary: rez"i-den'^i-e-ri^; rS§"i“d6n'shi-a-ry2 [Having a residence]. 

residual: ri-zid'yn-sT; re-sld'yp-aP [Pert, to a residue]. 

residue: rez'i-diu^; rSg'i-du^ [A remainder or surplus]. 

residuum [L.]: n-zid'yu-tjm^; re-gid'ytj-um^ [A residue]. 

resign^: n-zoin'^; re-^'® — ^^he g is silent [To give up, as a position, ap- 
pointment, or the like]. 

resign®: n-soin'^; r^in'® — ^the g is silent [To sign again]. Compare re- 
PiQNi and see sign. 


2: wolf, dft; bdhk, bdht; fi^, rule, ciire, bht, bfitm; 6il, b6y; |:o, i;em; ipk; thin, this. 
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resignation: rez'^ig-ne'shan^; res'^ig-na'shon- [The act of resigning], 
resignee: n-zoin-r^; re-§m-e'-, Staiidard; C. n-zai-ni'^; E. re-zain-i'^; I. 

ri-zain'i^; TT. n-zain"i'i; b'r. rez-i-nl'^ [The person to whom something is resigned 
or given up]. 

resilient: n-zil'i-ent^; re-gil'i-^nt^. By Buchanan (1757) ri-sil'yint^; Sher- 
idan (17S0), Fulton & Knight (1S02), and Knowles (1835) n-sil^ymt^ [HaAing an 
elastic quality]. 

resin: rez'in^j rS^'in^ [A substance that exudes from some plants], 
resist: ri-zist'b* re-sist'- [To oppose; withstand]. 

resoluble: rez'o-liti-bT; rS§'o-lu-bP. By Johnson (1755), Kenrick (1773), 

BaUey (1775), Sheridan (17S0), and Scott (1797) n-seFyu-bF [Capable of being de-- 
termined]. 

resolution: rez'^o-liu'^en^; rgg'^o-Iu'shon^. Avoid -lu'^en^ as illiterate 

[A formal proposition adopted by a deliberating body; also, active fortitude]. 

resolve; n-zelv'^; re-sSlv^^ [To come to a determination]. 

resonance: rez'o-nansb* r§§'o-nan 92 [The quality of sending back or pro- 
longing sound]. 

resort^ (t?.); n-zert'b* re-§6rt'2 [To go frequently or habitually to], 
resort- (p.): ri-sert'^; re-sort'^ [To sort again]. See sort. [resort] 

resort^ (n.) i ri-zort'^; re-§6rt'^ [A place frequented by many; as, a seaside 
resound^; ri-zaund'^; re-§ound'2 [To be echoed or send back, as a sound], 
resound®: ri-saund'^; re-sound'® [To sound again]. See sound. 
resource: n-sors'^; re-sorg'® [That which is relied upon for aid or support], 

respirable: n-spoir'a-bB; re-spir'a-bl®. E. & I. res'pi-ra-bB, also noted by 
Perry (1S05) and Knowles (1835) [Fit for respiration]. 

respiratlve: n-spoir'a-tiv^; re-spir'a-tlv®; E, res'pi-re-tiv^ [Kespiratory]. 

respirator: res'pi-re"t 0 r^; r^a'p^ra^tbr® [A protective device worn over 

the meuth and nose to moderate or purify the air]. 

respiratorlum: n-spai''ra-to'n-'am^; re-spi^ra-to'd-tim®. C, res"pi-ra-to'- 

ri-tim^ [A gLtl'like organ of aquatic larv®]. 

respiratory: n-spoir'a-to-n^; re-spir'a-to-ry®, Standard, C., W., & Wr.; E. 

res'pi-re-tar-ii; I. res^pi-re-tar-i^; M. ris-paPra-tar-F; St. res-poir'a-tar-i^ [Pert, to, 
caused by, or employed in respiration]. sentence, etc.]. 

respite (v. & n.)z res'pitb* rSs'pit®; not res'pedt^ [Temporary suspension, as 

respited: res'pit-edb* rSs'pit-6d®. Frequently mispronounced ri-spoit'id^. 
See EESPiTE. 

respondentia; ri^spen-den'^-a^; re^sphn-dSn'shi-a®, Standard & W.\ C.y 

JS., & M. res-pen-den'^-a^; I. ri-spen-den^^-ai; St. rFspen-den'ihi-ai ; TFr. rl-spen- 
den'^- 0 i [An advance of money on a ship’s cargo]. 

responsorial; ri*'spen-so'n-aB; re"sp6n-so'ri-al®. C. res-pen-so'ri-aB; ill. 

ns-pen-so'n-ab [Answering]. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, in6, gSt, prgy, f6m; hit. Ice; I=S; I=e; g5, nOt, 6r, wdn,. 
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1: a = final; I = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud ; chin; go; Q = Bing; thin, this. 

restaurant: res'to-rsnt^ or res"to''rdn'^j rSs^to-rant^ or x^s"to"T^tL'^, Standr- 
ard. The second pronunciation here indicated is noted by Standard & M. as alterna- 
tive It is the Fr. pronunciation, in which the final t is silent, and is often heard in 
England. C. res'te-ranti; E. res-tu-ren'i; I. res'to-rant^ M. res'ter-enti ; St. res'to- 
rorji; res'to-ranti; Wr. res'te-rag'i [Fr., a dining-saloon or eating-house], 

restaurateur [Fr.]: res"to"ra''tur'S* r6s"to"ra"tur'2 [A restaurant^keeper]. 
Eestigouche: res"ti-gu^'^; rSs^ti-gugh'- [Canadian river and district], 
restoration: res"to-re'sli9ni; rgs^'to-ra'shon^ [The act of restoring]. 

restorative : n-stor'a-tiv^ ; re-stor'a-tiv^. E. re-ster A-tiv^ ; L ri-stor'a-tiv^ ,* 
M. & St re-sterVtivi. American lexicographers uniformly indicate the o as in “go,” 
English lexicographers give it as in “or” or “not.” See 0 and compare force [Some- 
thing having the power to bring back health, consciousness, etc.]. 

restrain^: n-stren'^; re-stran'^ [To hold back from acting; check], 
restrain^: ri-stren'^; re-stran'^ [To strain anew, as through a cloth], 
result: ri-zult'b* re-gult'^ — note the sonant quality of the s [The outcome 

of an action]. 

resume: n-zium'b* re-§um'2 [To take up again]. 
rSsum# [Fr.]: re"zu"me'i; re"§u"me'2 [A summary]. 

resumption: n-zump'^an^j re-siimp'shon^- Standard^ St., & W.', E., 

3/., & TFr. n-zum'iheni-. in British usage the p is not generally sounded [The act of 
taHng up again]. 

resurrection: rez^u-rek'^sn^; rS§"ti-r^.€'shon2 [A rising from the dead]. 

Reszke (de): re^'ke^; rSsh'ke^ [Polish operatic singers]. 

retail (n.) : il'teT; re'taP, and so indicated by Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 

Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855). By Dr. Johnson (1765), Bu- 
chanan (1757), Fenning (1760), Ash (1776), Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Fulton & 
Ejiight U802), and Knowles (1835) n-tel'h and altho still heard in Scotland is not 
noted as in use there by I. & St [Sale by small quantities]. 

Then mother church did mightily prevail. 

She parcell’d out the Bible by retail' . I>RyDEN Religio Laid 1. 376. 

retail (v.): n-teV^; re-taF^. E. & St. re-tel'^; /. ri-tel'h In the United 

States frequently stressed ri'tSB when distinguished from whole'sale: a use noted as 
heard in En^laud late in the 18th century [To sell in small quantities]. 

retailer: ri-tel'ar^; re-tal'er^. Standard, M., W., & Wr.) C. n-te'lar^; E. & 

St re-tel'eri; I. ri-tel'eri. Notwithstanding that of the modern dictionaries only the 
Imperial prefers the e of the first syllable of this word long, and the Century, Webster, 
and Worcester alone indicate this letter long, and the syllable as stressed, ri'^tdl'eri, 
the pronunciation rFtS-leri is very common in the United States. Buchanan (1757) 
noted ri-tel'ari [One who sells by retail]. 

retardation: n'^tar-de'^hau^; re^tar-da'shou^. Wr. ret-ar-de'^an^ and 
so indicated by Walker (1791). By Buchanan (1757) , Ash (1775), Perry (1777) , and 
Sheridan (1780) rl-tor-de'^ani [The act of delaying or the amount of delay effected]. 

retch: recSh^; rgch®; St. & TFr. ridhk Also indicated by Walker (1791), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1840), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855), but by Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780) noted as redhi, the accepted pronunciation of our time [To strain, 
as in an effort to vomit]. 

3; wQlf, dfi; bdbk, boot; full, rule, cttre, but, bUm; 6il, bdy; go, Sem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, drt; fat, fire; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, bum 
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rete: rrtlS' re'te^; not rit^ [Xetwork]. 

Eethel: rd-teF^; re-t^F^ — the h is silent. See H [Fr. tot\Ti]. 
retiarius: rF^^-e'n-us^; re"shi-E'ri-ijs^ [A gladiator who fought armed 

with a net and trident], [nets or net'like webs]. 

retiary: ri'shi-^n^; re'shi-a-ry-, df. ri'sTu-a-rF [Pert, to the making of 
reticent: retVsent^; rSt'i-gSnt^ [Not given to expressing thought; keeping 
silent], [network], 

reticula: n-tik^yu-Ia^; re-t!€'jTi-la^ [Netdike structures or structures of 

reticular: n-tik'yn-ler^; re-tic'yu-lar- [Like a network]. So also with its 
relatives re-tic'u-late, re-tic'u-lat"ed, re-tic^u-la'tioo. 

reticule: reti-kiul^; rSt'i-cul- [A small bag made formerly of netw^ork]. 
retiform: ri'ti-form^: re'ti-form^, Standard, C., M., & W.; E. & I. riii- 

fermi; St. <k TFr. ret'i-fermi [Arranged like network], 

retina: reti-ne^; rSt'i-na^ [The inner coat of the eye]. 

retinue: reti-niti^ ; rSti-nu^. Now^ uniformly stressed on the first syllable, 
and also by Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Pulton & 
Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig (1844), Wright (1855), Worcester (1859), Cooley 
(1863), and Cull (1864). but formerly on the second by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 
Penning (1760), Kenrick (1773), A^h (1775), Marriott (1780), Sheridan (1780), and 
Nares (1784) [The body of persons who attend a person of rank]. 

In himself was all his state, 

More solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On Princes, when their rich Retinfue long . . . 

Dazzles the croud. Milton Paradise Lost bk. v, 1. 353 [1667]. 

There appears 

The long RetWue of a Prosperous Reign, 

A Series of successful Years. Dryden Threnodia Augmtalis 1. 506 [16851. 

'etribution: ret^ri-biu'^an^; rSt'^ri-bu'shon^ [The act of inflicting loss or 

punishment for harm or evil done]. 

■etributive: n-trib'>ni-tiv^; re-trib'yij-tfv^ [Tending to punish]. 

■etro- (prefix): rl'tro-^ or ret'ro-^; re'tro-^ or rSt'ro-^ [Back; backward: 

used in many terms to indicate a posterior position (as retronasal, situated at the 
back of the nose), also return and backward motion (see retrocede; retrograde, 
below)]. 

etroact : ri"'tro-akt'^ or ret'To-akt'^; re^Tro-^ct'^ or rSt'^ro-^ct'^. C.,E., St., 
& Tfr. indicate only the first. So also for its relatives re'^tro-ac'tion, re''tro-a<i''tIve 
[To affect past events, acts, obligations, penalties, etc.]. 

etrocecle: ri^tro-sid'^^re^'tro-ged'^, Standard, C., E., & /.; Af. & FT. ret'- 

ro-sidi; St. ri'tro-sld'i ; wr. rl'tro-sld^. By Bailey (1732), Penning (1760), Ash (1775), 
and Webster (1828) retrocede'; Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Wright (1855) ri'tro-sidi; Jones (1798), Pulton & 
Knight (1802), Perry (1805), and Webster (1847) ret'ro-sldi [To move backward; go 
back or give way]. 

etrocession: ri''tro-se^'an^ or ret'To-sei^h'an^; re^tro-gfeh^on^ or rSt"ro- 

pSsh'onz. See retrocede [The act of giving back, moving backward, or yiel^ng]. 

Btrogradation: ret"ro-[or ri^'tro-jgra-de'ihdn^; r6t'^ro-[or re''tro-]gra-da'- 

shon2 [Movement backward]. 


art, ape, fat, ffire, fast, wh^t, all; mS, g^, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; !=§; g6, ndt. Or, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


rete 

revenue 


1:3 = final; i = habit; oisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; (fhin; go; r) = sinff; thin, this. 


retrograde: ret'ro-gred^, Standard^ C., M., W., & TFr., or ri'tro-gred^, E., 

I., & St; rgt^ro-grild2 or re'tro-grad2. The first was indicated by Bailey Cl 732), 
Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton 
& Knight (1S02), Enfield (1S07), Knowles (1836), Reid (1S44), and Wright (1855). 
The second was supported by Buchanan (1757), Bailey (1777), Marriott (1780), 
Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) [To deteriorate or move backward]. 

retrogression: ri^trogre^'ani ret"ro-gre^'on^; re"tro-gr6sh'on- or 

rgt'^ro-gri^sh'ons, Standard & W.; (7., & M, rl-tro-gresli'ani; St. ri'tro-greS'h'eni; 

TTr. ret-ro-gresli'eni. The first "was indicated by Buchanan (1766) and Sheridan 
(1780); the second by Perry (1777) and Walker (1791). 

retrospect: ret'ro-spekt^ Standard, C., M., W., & TFr., or ri'tro-spekt^ 

E.t I., & St.; ret'ro-spSct^ or re'tro-spSet^. The first was indicated by Bailey (1732), 
Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855); the 
second was supported by Buchanan (1732), Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) [A looking back on things past]. 

retrospection: ret"rospek'^an^ or ri^'tro-spek'^en^; rSt'^ro-spSe'shon^ or 
re^tro-sp^c'shon^ [The act of recalling to remembrance]. — retrospective: ret"ro-[or 
ri"tro-]spek'tivi; rSt^ro-[or re"tro-]sp6€^tiv2 [Looking back on the past]. 

retrousse [Fr.]: ra-tru''se'^; re-tru''se'2 [Tip^tilted: said of a nose], 
retroversion: ri'^tro-vur'^an^ or ret"ro-vur'^9n^; re"tro-ver'shon- or 

r^t'^ro-ver'shons [A turning or tipping back]. 

retrovert: rFtro-vurt^; re'tro-vert^, Standard, E,, M., & TF.; C. ri-tro- 

vuTt'i; St. ri'tro-vurt'L Wr. ret'ro-vurt^ [To turn back]. 

Eeu: ri'u^ or ru^; re'u^ or [Bible]. — Reuben: ruT>eni; ru'bgn^ [Bible 

and masculine personal name]. F. Ruben: ru'^on'i; rii"bari'2; L. Reubenus: 
ru-bl'nus^; ry-be'nfiss]. — Reubenites: ru'ben-oitsi; ru'b§n-its2 [Bible]. — Reuel; rii^- 
el^; rij'eP [Bible]. — Reumah; ru'mai; ru'ma^ [Bible]. 

Reunion: re"u"m-en'S* re''u"ni-6n'2 [Fr. island colony in Indian ocean]. 
Reuter; rei'tar’^; r5i'ter\[Eng. founder (of Ger. birth) of the telegraphic 

news agency that bears his name (1821-99)]. 

reveille: rev"e-]i'\* rSv^^le'^ Standard] C. re-veFye^; E. ri-ve-ya^; 1 . ri- 
veFyei; ilf. n-vel(yei; st. re-vel'ye^; TF, n-vel'ya^; TFr. n-vel'^. The military pronun- 
ciation in the United States is rev^e-U'i; in Great Britain n-vel'i^. In Fr. re'^ve'lyai 
[A morning signal to waken soldiers and notify them it is time to rise]. 

revenue; rev'i-niu^; rSv'e-nu^, Standard. The penultimate e should be 
pronounced as e in “valley,” not as in “moment.” C., M., TF., & TFr. rev'e-niui; 
E. & St rev'en-ym^; I. rev'e-niui. Altho Walker claimed that Bailey and Johnson 
were for the accent on the second syllable, neither Bailey (1724-1732) nor Johnson 
(1755) indicates the position of any stress. Johnson says, “Its action is uncertain.” 
Nares stresses the second syllable, but adds, “Revenue is accented both ways by the 
best writers.” Shakespeare used the stress on the first and on the second syllable, 
Jonson, Milton, and Young on the second, and Dean Swift on the first [The yearly 
income of a government or state from all sources]. 

What are they hut the black reven'nue of Purgatorie. Milton Animadversions [1641]. 
When men grow great from their reven'ue spent. 

And fly from haJliffs into parliament. 

YOTJNG Love of Fame I, st. 21, 1. 189 [1728]. 
The stressing reven'ue, common or usual during the 17th and 18th centuries and until re- 
cently in legal and parliamentary usage, is now obsolescent. 

W. A. CRAiGiE in Murray's New English Dictionary vol. vill, p. 597. [Oxford, 1910.] 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rple, ciire, but, burn; dil, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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tevere 
Ihys 

: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, bOm; 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 


I haue a Wlddow Aunt, a dowager, 

Of great rcaen'nczc, and she hath no childe. 

Shakbspeaee a MidsummeT NigTU's Dreame act 1, sc. 1 [1599]. 
A confidence sans bound, He being thus Lorded, 

Not onely i;\itb what my reu'enew yeelded. 

But what my power might else exact. 

Shakespease The Tempest act 1, sc. 2 [16111. 

By that one spell he lives, eats, drinks, arrays 

^mself; his whole revewue is, God pays. Jonson Epigrammes xii [16121. 

levere^: ri-Yir'^; re-ver'^ [Am. patriot (1735-1818)]. 

evere-i n-vir'^; re-ver'^ [To regard with veneration]. 

everence: rev'ar-ens^; rSv'er-Sng^ [To regard with profound respect]. 

everend: rev'a-rend^; rSv'e-rend^ [Being a clergyman]. 

everent: rev 'e-rent^; r^v'e-rSnt^ [Feeling reverence], 

everie: rev'ar-i^; rSv'er-i®. IFr. rev-a-ri'^ The Anglicized form wV-t/, 
now almost archaic, was noted by Johnson (1755), Entick (1764), Johnston (1764), Bu- 
chanan (1766), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Jones U79S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Webster (1828), Craig (1849), Wright 
(1855), and Worcester (1859). The form reverie was stressed on the final syllable by 
Fenning (1760), Entick (1764), Barclay (1774), Perry (1777), Rees (1826), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) [Day*-dreaming]. [canceled]. 

evocable: revVka-bB; rSv'o-ca-bP [Capable of being taken back or 
evocation: rev^-ke'^an^; rSv*'o-ca'shon^ [The act of taking back], 

evolt (n. & V.) : ri-volt'^ or n-velt'^; re-volt or re-vblt'^. The former was 
supported by Johnston (1764), Buchanan (1766), Nares (1784), Elphinston (1786), 
Walker (1791), and Scott (1797L The latter is indicated as second choice by Stand- 
ard, C., Jf., PT., & Wr.', it was the preferred pronunciation ot Buchanan (1757), Ken- 
rick (1773), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), and 
Wright (1855), Walker misquotes Sheridan and others as favoring a pronunciation 
that rimes with maXL As indicated above, the distinction made was between o as in 
*‘not’^ and o as in “go’' [I. n. An uprising against constituted authority. 11. v. To 
rise in opposition to such authority]. 

leybaud: reT)o'^; reT>6'2 [Fr. publicist (1799-1879)]. 

leyes: re'yesb* rg'ygs^ [Colombian soldier :=statesman (1852-1921)] 

ieykjavik: re*kya-vik'^; re'lcya-vik'^ [Capital of Iceland]. 

eynard: re'nard^j re'nard^, Standard, C., if., & TF.; jF. & Wr. ren'ard^; 7. 

re'nord^; St. ren'drd^ [The fox, especially as the personification of cunning]. 

Believe not every flattering Knave’s report. 

There’s many a Reynard lurking In the court. 

Dbyden The Cock and Fox 1. 662 [1700]. 

lezeph: ri'zef^' re'zSf^ [Bible]. — Bezia: n-zai'e^* re-zi'a^ [Bible]. — Be- 

zSu: ri'zini; rS'zin® [Bible]. — Bezon: ri'zani; re'zon* [Bible], 

h. A digraph occurring in words of Greek origin. See H and R. 

H Is always silent whMi It follows e in the banning of a word, as In rhapsody, rhetoric. 
Thyme, etc., and elsewhere In the same syllable, as skirrhus. It Is also silent when a final 
letter, as In ah, hallelujah, catarrh, myrrh, etc. 

Naees BlemorUs of Orthoepy ch. vlil, pt. 1, p. 109. [London. 1784.1 

Miegium: ri'ji-Timi; re^gi-iim^ [Bible]. 

Whelms: rimz^ or {Fr.) rahs^; remg® or {Fr.) rSns®. Same as Reims. 


: art, Spe, fit, fSre, fast, wh^t. all; mS, g$t, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=S; 1=5; g6, udt, dr, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED ^Rhys 

final; i = habit; aisle; ou = out; oil; iu = fcurf;<5hin; go; O = sinj?; fhin, ttiis. 


Rheingold: rcdn'gold"^ or {Ger.) -golt''^; rin'gold''^ or (Oer.) -golt"^ [Jn Ger. 

myth, the gold snatched from the Rhine from which a talismanic ring that rendered 
its owner all-powerful was made]. 

Khesa: ri'se^; re'sa- [Bible]. 

rhetoric: ret'o-rik^; rSt'o-rle- [The art of perfecting discourse]. — rhetor- 
ical: n-ter'i-kab; re-tdr'i-eal^ [Pert, to or of the nature of rhetoric]. — rhetorician; 
ret"o-rish^dn^; rSt^o-rish'anS [A master of rhetoric]. 

rheum: rum^; rum^ [Catarrhal discharge from the eyes and nose], 
rheumatic: ru-mat'ik^; ru-mUt'ic- [Pert, to rheumatism]. 

rheumatism: ru'me-tizm^; ru'ma-tigm^ [An inflammatory disease affect- 

ing connective-tissue structures]. 

rhind: rind^ or roind^; rind^ or nnd^ [A millstone^^supporter]. [nose], 

rhinitis: ri-ncd'tis^ or -ni'tis^; ri-ni'tis^ or -ni^tis^ [Inflammation of the 
rhinoceros: rai-nes'e-res^j ri-ndg'e-rbs^ [A large, thick==skinned, African 

or Asiatic quadruped, having one horn, sometimes two horns, on its nose]. 

rhizoma, rhizome; roi-zo'ma^, rai'zom^; ri-zo'ma^, rl'zom^ [A plant:=stem 

that produces roots below the earth and leaves above]. 

Ehoda: rS'de^; ro'da^ [Bible and feminine personal name]. 

Rhode: rod^j rod^ [Douai Bible]. 

rhodeoretin: ro"di-o-ret'm^; ro"de-o-r6t'in^, Standard) C. ro-di-er'e-tin^; 

E. ro-de-er'e-tin^; ilf. ro-di-erfi-tini. Same as convolvultn*. 

Rhodes: rodz^; rod§2 [1. Turk, island in the .^gean sea. 3. Brit. South* 

African administrator (1853-1902)]. 

Rhodesia: ro-di'zi-a^ or -dl'si-a^; ro-de'gi-a^ or -de'si-a^; not ro-dJ'si-a^ 

[Brit, territory in South Africa]. 

Rhodocus: rod'o-kus^’ rSd'o-ciis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Rhododendron: roMo-den'dran^: roMo-dSn'dron^. Jameson (1827) and 

Reid (1844) red-o-den'drani [A shrub or small tree with clusters of large beautiful 
bright flowers]. * 

rhomb: remb^; r6mb-, Standard^ C., M., & W.) E.^ & St. rem^; Wr. 

rumbi. The first was indicated by Buchanan (1766), Sheridan (1780), Jameson. 
(1827), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Craig (1849), Wright (1855), Cooley (1863), 
and Cull (1864); the second was supported by Buchanan (1757), Kenrick (1773), 
Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), and Worcester (1859), but it has gone out of use. 

Dr. Ash, who recorded rhomb, rhombus, and rhumb, made no comment whatever on 
the pronunciation of any one of them. Nares (1784) remarks that “B is usually 
silent when it follows wi in a termination, as in lamb, dimb, dumb, etc., but it is spoken 
in rhomb.” He makes no comment on the sound of o in this word, but omits the 
word from his “list of words in which o has the sound of short u” [An equilateral 
par^elogram having oblique angles]. 

rhumb: rum^j riim^, Standard, M., St., & TF.; C. & TFr. rumbk Of 

the earlier lexicographers Ash (1775) seems to be the only one who notes this word; 
“Rhumb (a. in navigation). The vertical circle of any given place, the intersection of 
the vertical circle with the horizon.” 

Rhys: rls^; rys^ [1. Eng. author (1859- ). 2. Welsh scholar (1840-1914)]. 


2: wolf, di>; bfibk, boot; full, rule, cUre, but, bflrn; 5il, bdy; go, gem; in,k; thin, tiiis. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, riile; but, bum; 


rhythm: rytiim^, Standardj C., & M.] E.. St., & Wr. riflimi: 

TT. rith’mi. By the earlier lexicographers the th was indicated as having the sound 
of th in thornh only Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Cull (1864) gave it the 
sound of th in this^ [The harmonious repetition of certain fixed sounds]. So also 
\\ith its relatives rhyth'mic, rhyth'mi-cal, rhyth'mi-cal-ly, rhyth-mic'I-ty, 
rhyth'mics. 

Bialto: n-ai'to^ or {It.) ri-dFto^j or {It.) ri-arto^ [A famous bridge 

over the Grand Canal, Venice; also, the commercial quarter of ancient Venice]. 

Bibai: roi'be^ or roi-be'ai^; ri'ba^ or ri-ba'i- [Bible]. 

ribald: rib'eldb* rib'ald- [Indulging in obscenity]. — ribaldry: rib'ald-rri; 

rlb'ald-ry2 [Coarse or indecent language or conduct]. 

Bibault: ri"b5'^; ri^bo'^ — the I and t are silent [Fr. explorer and colonizer 
of Florida (1520-65)]. RibautJ. 

ribrsband: rib'-band"^; rib'=bdnd''-. M. rib'andb* not rib'en^ [A timber 

used in ship»building and launching]. In Eng. written correctly as a solid word. 

Bibera: ri-be'ra^; ri-be'ra- [Sp. painter (1588-1656)]. 

Biblah: rib'ld^; rib 'la- [Bible]. 

Bibot: ri'lDo'^; ri'TDo'- [1. Fr. psychologist (1839-1916). 3. Fr. statesman 

and premier (1842-1923)]. [(1741-1810)], 

Bicci: rit'din^; rit'chi- [1, Jesuit missionary (1552-1610). 3. It. prelate 
rice: rois^; [A cereal grass the grain or seeds of which are eaten by 

more human beings than any other cereal], 

rich: ridh^; rich^; not ri^^, nor ridh^ as sometimes pronounced by the for- 
eign-bom [Having much money, land or other valuable property]. 

Bichard: ridh'erd^; rich'ard® [A masculine personal name]. D. Bichart: 
ri'^orti; rFchart^; F. Richard: rl'^^dr'i; ri^ghar'*; G. Richard: ri'Horti; ri'uarts; 
Rcichard: rai'Hori:^; ri^Haxt^; It. Ricardo: ri-kdr'doi; ri-car''do2; RiccardoJ; L. 
Bicardus, Richardus: n-kax'dxrai; ri-caridiis^; Pg. Sp. Ricardo: ri-kdrido^; ri- 
■car^do®. 

Blchelleu: ri^^a-lyu'^ or (Anglice) ridh'e-lub' ri^gheTl 3 rQ '2 {Anglice) 
riphVlyS [Fr. cardinal and statesman (1585-1642)]. 

Bichepin: ridh^pah'^; righ^'pah'^ [Fr. poet; playwright (1849- )]. 

Bichter: rin'tarb* rin'teri [Ger. author (1763-1825)]. 

ricochet: rik^o-^e^^; ric"o-ghe'2, Standard & TF.: (7. & TFr. rik-o-dhe'^; E. 

rik'^e-^eti; J. rik'o-^et^; M. rik^a-^e^; St. rik'o~^S'^ [The bounding or skipping, as 
of a projectile when fired at a low angle]. 

Bicord: ri'Tceri^; ri'^cbr^® physician (1800-89)]. 

ridiculous: n“dik' 3 ai-lus^; ri-chc'yu-lhs^ — a word of four syllables; not 

n-dik'laa^- [Calculated to excite laughter]. 

Biel: ril^; rel® [Canadian agitator (1844-85)]. 

Bienzi: ri-en'zi^; ri-Sn'zi^ [Rom, tribune (1313-54)]. 

Biesen^Gebirge: ri^zen:=ga-blr'ga^; re^'iSns^ge-birige® [Mountains between 
Bohemia and Prussia]. [from it] 

Blesliug: ris'hg^; res'ling^ [A variety of grape; also, a white wine made 

2: iirt, Spe, fSt, fare, fast, wh?it, all; m§, gSt, prfiy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; I=S; g5, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = 07it; eil; ifi = fewd; cSliin; go; 5 = sing; thin, this. 
Elga: rl'gai; ri'ga^ [Rus. gulf and spt.]. 

right: roit^; rlt^ — the digraph gk is silent. See gh [That which conforms 
righteous: rai'dhus^; ri'chus^, Standard) C. raiTyusi; E,, 7., & St. roit'- 

yusi; M. roit^yas^; TF. & TFr. roi'chash By Buchanan (1757) roit^yusi, which was 
indicated also by Perry (1777), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Knowles 
(1835), Smart (1840), Craig (1S49), and Wright (1855). Both Sheridan (1780) and 
Walker (1791) noted roi'chcrs^; Jameson (1827) roi'ti-us^ [Conforming to the divine 
standard of right and justice]. 

RigitfCuIm: ri'^^kulm"!; ri'gi^culm''^ [A Swiss mountain peak]. 
rigid: rij'id^; rig'id^. See G [Not pliant or flexible; also, adhering strictly 
rigidity: ri-jidh-ti^; ri-gfd'i-ty®. Sheridan (1780) indicated the i of the 

first syllable long and repeated it in his edition of 1789 [The state of being rigid]. 

Riis: risi; ris^ [Am. reformer; bom in Denmark (1849-1914)]. 

rile: roilb; riP [Same as roil: a colloquial or provincial form common to 

the United States]. 

Roil is not merely heard as nle [ralF: m^], hut Is not unJrequently found so printed. 
Thos. R. Lounsbuey English Spelling and Spelling Reform ch. ill, § 3, p. 134. [h. 1909-] 

rilievo [It.]: ri-lyeVo^; ri-lye'vo^ [Rehef in sculpture]. Compare relievo. 
rime: raimb* rim^. The original and etymologically correct spelling of 

rhyme, a form which Dr. Craigie (“New Eng. Diet.,’’ vol. viii, s. v.) says was intro- 
duced about 1560 and continued in use until about the close of the 17th century. 
[Correspondence in the terminal sounds of lines or words]. 

Rimmon: rim'enb* rfm'bn^ [Bible]. — Rimmono: ri-mo'no^; rl-mo'no^ 
[Bible (R. V.)].— Rimmon sparez: rim"an-«pe'rlzi; rim"on*pa'rez2 [Bible].— Eim- 
monsperez: rim"8n»pl''rlzi; rIm"on=«pe'rez2 [Bible (R. V.)]. 

rimose: roi-mos'^; ri-mos'^, Standard^ ikf., & St] C., E., k W. rcd'mosb* 7. 

roim'osi; TTr. n-mos'i. 

Rimose. -sous. 1. full of Chinks. E. Coles English Dictionary s. v. [1676]. 

rind: raind^; rind^ [The skin or outer coat of flesh, fruit, or trees], 
rinderpest; rin'dar-pest^; rln'der-pgst^; not rain'dar-pest^ [Cahtle=plague]. 

ring (n. & v.) : riijb' ring^. On the mispronunciation of ng final and medial, 
see Introductory, pages xix-xx, and ng (p. 621), — ringing: rig'igi; ringing^. 

Rinnah: rin'd^; rln'a^ [Bible]. 

rinse: rinsb* rins^. Provincially, in the United States, rens^ [To cleanse by 

dipping and redipping in water]. 

Rio de Janeiro: n'o de 5 a-ne'ro^ or {Pg.) rl'o de sd-ne'i-ro^; ri'o d§ zha- 
ne'ro2 or {Pg.) li'o d§ zha-ngl-ro^ [Braz. state and capital]. 

Rio de la Plata: ri'o de la pla'ta^; ri'o de la pla'ta^ [S.^Am. estuary]. 

Rio Grande: n'o grdn'de^ or ri'o-gran'di^; n'o gran'dg^ or ri'o-grfin'de^ 

[River between U. S. and Mexico]. 

ripen: redp'n^; rip'n^ [To mature, as fruit or grain, and be fit for use]. 
Riphath: rai'fafh^; ri'fS-th^ [Bible]. 

Ripon: rip'en^* rip'Qn^ [1. Eng. city. City in Wis.]. 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, bdftt; full, rule, ciire, but, bdrn; 611, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, f5.re; fa^t; KCt, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


rise (n .) : raiz^; Standard, C., E., M.. & W, Buchanan (1766; indi- 

cated rise nss, without distinguishing between tne verb and noun. Ash (1775) noted 
‘•the s is sounded sharp.” Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & 
Knight (1S02), Jameson_ (1S27), Webster (182S), Smart (1840), Worcester (1859), 
and Cooley (ls63) all indicated the s as sharp — rois^; ris^. 

Some nouns and verbs . . . are distinguished from each other by the different sound.s of 
$ in the final se: thus grease is spoken with s hard: to grease, with the sound of z; so . . . rise 
and io rise: the s being in every Instance hard in the substantive, and like z in the verb. 

Naees Elements of Orthoepy pt. I, ch. viii, p. 124. [London, 1784.] 

The nouns “enterprise” and “surprize” are exceptions to this rule. 

This consistent pronunciation, though enforced by our author [Walker] In a note in this 
place, Is scarcely known in Ireland and is monopolized in England by the polite and the 
educated. Townsend Young Walter's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. [Dublin, 1859.] 

In 1599 Shakespeare wrote: 

My heart doth charge the watch: the morning rise 
Doth cite eacn moving sense from idle rest. 

Not daring trust the oCBce of mine eyes 

While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and mark. 

The Passionate PUgrim st- xv. 

Waller used the same words in rime about 1650. 

The world to which you fly so fast. 

From us to them can pay your haste 
With no such object, and salute your rise 
With no such wonder as De Momay’s eyes. 

Waller as cited by Johnson in his English Dictionafy s. v. [1755]. 

Creech (1697) rimed rise with skies, and Scott, with flies (see below) : 

Rais’d so high, from that convenient rise 
She took her flight, and quickly reacht the sties. 

THOatAS Creech translation of MamUivs 1, 6. 

Wesley (1738) favored roisi; 

Death in vain forbids His rise; 

Christ hath opened Paradise. Easier Hymn st. 3. 

Bailey (1724-32) makes no comment on the word; Johnson (1755) says laconically, 
“From the verb,” but cites WaUer and Creech, who, as quoted above, favor the z 
sound. Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), Townsend Young (1859), and 
Cull (1864) give to the s the sound of z, as do all the modem dictionaries except 
“Webs^r's Revised Unabridged Diet,” (1913). 

The steed along the drawbridge flies. 

Just as it trembled on the rise. Scott MarmU>n vl, st. 25 [1808]. 

To-day best usage makes no distinction in the pronunciation of rise, verb or noun. 

rise (y.): roiz^; n§2. See the preceding word [To move from a lower to a 

higher position]. 

risque [Fr,]: iis*Ts;e'^; ris'ke'^ [Of questionable taste; daring; suggestive], 
Blssab: ris"d%* rfe'a^ [Bible]. 

rissol§ [Fr.]: il^soTe'S* n'^soTe'^ [Browned by frying]. 

rissole [Fr.]: ri^sol'^; ri^soh^ [In cookery, mmce=meat served in sausage^like 

Blstorl: ris-to^ri^; ris-toW [It. actress (1822-1906)]. 

Bithmab: rifh'ma^; rith'ma® [Bible]. 

Blviera: ri^vi-e'ra^; riM-eW [Coast of Gulf of Genoa]. 
rlvlSre [Fr.]: ri^'vyar'^; rl^vydr'^ [A necklace]. 

S: art. Spe, f^t, f&re, fast, whgit, all; m5, get, prgy, f5rn; hit, ice; i=€; i=g; g6, not, 6r, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


rise 

Bodanim 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iii = feud; ifhin; go; r) = sin^; thin, tiiis. 


Eivifere: ri^vyar'^; ri"v>’er'2 [Eng. artist (1840-1920)]. ^ans, 1797]. 

Kivoli: rl'vo-li^; ri'vo-li- [It. village v^here Napoleon defeated the Austri- 
rivose: ri-vos'^; ri-vos'-, Standard & TFr.; <7., E., St., & W. rai'vos^ 

[Having irregular grooves]. 

Eizia: riz'i-e^; riz'i-a^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Eizpah: riz'pa^; riz'pa- [Bible]. 

Bizzio: rlt'si-o^ or (Anglice) riz'i-o^; rit'si-o^ or {Anglice) rlz'i-o- [It. musi- 
cian (1540-66)]. 

road: rodb* rod^. See O [A path for vehicles]. 

Eoaga: ro'e-geb* ro'a-ga^ [Douai Bible]. 

roam: r5m^; rom^. See 0 [To move from place to place]. 

roan: roni; ron^. See 0 [Of a chestnut color], CaxoUna]. 

EoanoJke: ro'e-nok^; ro'a-nok^ [l. A city in Virginia. 3. An island off 

roar: rer^; rot^. See 0 [A loud prolonged soimd]. 

roast : rost ^ * rost^. See O [To cook before an open fire or subject in an oven 
to the action of radiant heat and hot air]. 

Eobartes: ro-borts'^; ro-barts'^ [Eng. family name]. [(1400-1566)]. 

Eobbia (della); dehla reb'bi-a^; dSl'la rdbUi-a^ [Family of It. sculptors 

Eobert: reb'art^; rdb'ert^ [A masculine personal name]. D. Sw. Robert; 
ron^erti; ro^Dgrt^; F. Robert: ro"bar^i; ro"b§r' 2 ; Rupert; rii"per'i; ru^'p^r'^; G. 
Robert: ro^bert^'; ro'bSrts; Rupert: rti^pertM ry.'pSrt2; It. Pg. Sp. Roberto: ro- 
ber'toi; ro-bSr'to^; It. Sp. Ruberto: rii-ber'toi; ru-bSr'to^; L. Robertus: lo-bur'- 
tus^; ro-b§r'tus2. [71)1- 

Eobert^Houdin: r6"bar'*u"dah'^; r6"b^r's\i"dah'2 [Fr. mechanician (1805- 

Robegpierre; reb'es-pir^ or (Fr.) roT)es"pyar'^; rbb'es-per^ or {Ft.) ro"- 
bSs'^pySr'® [Fr, revolutionist (1758-94)]. 

Eoboam: ro-bo'am^; ro-bo'am^ [Bible], 
robust: ro-bust'^; ro-biist'^ [Strong and hardy]. 

Robust!: ro-bus'ti^; ro-bvis'ti®. Same as Tintoretto. 

robustious: ro-busUyusi; ro-biist'yus^, E., M., & TTr.; C. ro-bus'- 

tius^; Standard ro-bus^cShnsi [Recently revived but still archaic form of eobtjst]. 

Eochambeau; ro"^cm"bo'^; ro"$hah"bo'2 [Fr. marshal (1725-1807)]. 
Roche^; rodh^; roch^ [Eng. novelist (1764-1845)]. 

Roche^: ro^^; rSgh^ [Fr. astronomer (1820-83)]. 

RochefortsIiUgay: ro^"f6r'«lu'''se'^; r^hTor'du''ga'^ [Fr. agitator (1830- 
1913). More commonly known as Henri Rochefort]. 

rochet: redh'et^; rSchW. 7. rotih'et^ M. <fe Wr. rodh'it^; Smart (1840), 

Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) rek'iti; E. ro-ffiiet''^ [.^n ecclesiastical garment]. 
Rocinaute: ro^'fhi-ndn'te^; ro'Thi-nan'te^ [Don Quixote's horse], 
rococo: ro-k5'ko^; ro-eo'-eo^ [Style of decoration]. 

RodanSm: redVnim^; rSd'a-nlm^ [Bible (R. V,)]. 
rodeo: [Sp. Am.] ro-de'o^; ro-d§V; not ro-dl'o^ [A round=up]. 


2; wQlf, do; b^k, boot; full, rule, ciire, but, bUrn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, riilo; bat, bum; 


Roderick: rod'er-ik^; r6d'er-Ik® [A masculine personal name]. F. Ro- 
drigue: ro'^^ig'^; ro"drig^ 2 ; q. Boderich: ro'da-rini; ro'de-rlH^; It. Sp, Rodrigo: 
ro-^i'go^; ro-c&i'goS; L. Bodericus: ro^dar-cd'kosi; r6'''der--i'’€us3; Rus. Burlk: 
ru^riki; rg'rik^; Sp. Buy: ru-T'^; ru-jt's. po^’]. 

Roderigo: red'^ar-i'go^; r6d"er-rgo^ [A character in Shakespeare’s ^'Othel- 

Rodin: roMah'^; ro"dah'^ [Fr. sculptor (1840-1917)]. 

rodomontade: red^-men-ted'^; rod'^o-mSn-tad'^. In Fr. ro"d5'^meh'^- 
tdd''^; ro''d6"m3n"tad'2 [Vainglorious boasting}. 

Rodriguez: ro-dri'ges^; ro-dri'ges- [Sp. theologian (1526-1617)]. 

Roebling^: ru'blii^^; rii'bhng' [Ger. engineer (1806-69)]. 

Roebling-: rob'hi]^; rbb'ling- [Am. engineer (1837- )]. 

Roentgen: rrat'gen^; rdnt'ggn- [Ger. physicist, discoverer of X-rays 
(1845- )]. BontgenJ. 

Rogellm: ro'ji-lim^; ro'ge-lim^ [Bible]. 

Roger: rej^ar^; rbg'er^ [A masculine personal name]. D. Rutger: rut - 
gari; rilt'gerS; F. Roger: ro" 5 e'i; ro"zh§'*; G. Biidiger: ru'di-gari; rii'^di-ger^; It. 
Ruggiero: rQd-je'ro^; ryd-gg'ro^; Bogero: ro-je'ro^; ro-gg'ro^; L. Bogerus: ro-ji'- 
rusi; ro-ge'rus2; Pg. Bogerio: ro-se'ri-o^; ro-zhg'ri-os; Sp, Rogerio: ro-he'il-oi; ro- 
hg''ri-o-, 

Roget: ro^'se'S* ro'^zhe'2 [Eng. author (1779-1869)]. 

Rogommelecli: ro-gem'i-lek^; ro-gSm'e-lSc^ [Douai Bible]. 

Rohan: r6"an'^; [1. Fr. soldier (1579-1638). 3. Fr. cardinal; dip- 

lomat (1734-1803)1. 

Rohgah: ro'ga^; ro'ga^ [Bible]. 

Rohohia: ro'Tao-bcd'a^; ro'^ho-bi'a- [Douai Bible]. 

roil: reiiS* r6iF. See boil, coin, join, and rile [To irritate; annoy]. 

Roimus: roVmus^; rol-miis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Rokeby: rok'bi^; rok'by^ [Eng. town, scene of a poem by Scott]. 

Roland: ro'Iand^; ro'land^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. Roland: 
ro^dni; ro'lan^; D. Boeland: ru'lonti; rg'lant^; F. Boland: ro'^dn'^; ro"lan'2; G. 
Boland: rS'Icmt^; ro'lants; It. Rolando; ro-ldn'doi; ro-lan'do®; L. Bolandus: ro- 
lan'dus^; ro-lSn'diis*; Pg, Bolando; ro-lon'doi; ro-lan'do^; Bold3o: rol-daun'i; 
rol-doun's; Roldan: roWdn'i; rol-dan'*; Sp. Bolando: ro-lan'do^; ro-lan'dos. 

rdle [Fr.]: roB; roB [A part or character taken by an actor in a play]. 

roll: roB; roB [An3rthmg wrapped round and around itself]. 

RoUa: reFa^; rbFa® [A character in Sheridan’s “Pizarro”]. 

Rolleston: rol'stan^; rol'ston^; not rel'a-stan^ [Ir. author (1857- )]. 

Rollln: roTah'^; roTan'^ [Fr. historian (1661-1741)]. 

RoUo: ral'o^; rbFo^ {A masculine personal name]. D. Sw. Rudolf: ru'- 
delfi; ru'ddifs; P. Raoul: ra^ul'i; Bodolphe; ro'^ddll'i; ro'^dolF®; G. Rudolf: 

ru'dolfi; ru'dolf*; It. Rodolfo: ro-doFfoi; ro-doFfo*; Pg. Sp, Rodolfo: ro-dol'foi; 
ro-dol'fo®. 

Rom: rem^; r5m® [A Romany]. 


2: Srt, 4pe, f&t, fare, fist, what, m6, gSt, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; 1=?; gd, n6t, 6r, wdru 


U1 

1 : a = 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED londout 

final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iii = feud; cJhin; go; rj = sin^; thin, tfais. 


Romaic: ro-me'ik^; ro-ma'ic^ [Modem Greek]. 

romaine: ro-men'^; ro-man'^ [A variety of lettuce]. 

Bomamti^ezer: ro-mani"tid'z8r^; ro-mam"ti=e'zer2 [Bible]. 

Roman: ro'man^; ro'man^ [Belonging to Rome]. 

romance (n. & y.) : ro-mans'\; ro-m^ng'^. in the blank verse of the Chau^ 

cerian or Late Middle English period the stress was usually on the first syllable], 

Romanof, Romanov: ro-md'nef^; ro-ma'nbf^ [Rus. dynasty, 1613-1762]. 

Romany: rem'a-m^; rSm'a-ny^ [A Gipsy, or the Gipsy dialect]. 

Rome: rom^; rom^. See O and Introductory, page x [It. capital city]. 

The 0 in this word is irretocably fixed in the English sound oi that letter in move^jnovei 
etc. Pope, indeed, rhSTnes it -with dome, 

“Thus when we view some well*proportion’d dome. 

The world’s just wonder, and even thine, O Rome! ’’ 

But, as Mr. Nates observes, it is most probable that he pronounced this word as It written 
doom, as he rhymes Rome with doom afterwards in the same poem. 

“From the same toes at last both felt their doom, 

“And the same age saw learning fall, and Rome." Essay on Criticism v. 6S5. 

The truth is, nothing certain can be concluded from the rhyming of -poets. It may serve to 
confirm an established usage, but can never direct us where usage Is various and uncer- 
tain. But the pun which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Cassius m Julius Casar 
decidedly shews what was the pronunciation of this word in this time: 

“Now it is Rome, indeed, and room enough, 

“When there is in it but one only man.” 

And the Grammar in Queen Anne’s time, recommended by Steele, says, the city Rome 
Is pronounced like Room; and Dr. Jones in his Spelling Dictionary, 1704, gave It the same 
sound. Walker Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. [1809.] 

The unstable quality of this vowePsound in English could not be better demon- 
strated than has been done by Walker himself. 

’The word Borne universally pronounced so as to rhyme with dome. The pun of Cassius 
proves nothing, as has been shown by my learned friend Professor Sullivan, one of the 
living few who have thought English worthy of careful study. The professor quotes an- 
other pun from Shakespeare (Hen. VI, Act 3, s. 1), where, when Winchester exclaims, 
“BoTwe shall remedy this,” Warwick retorts, "Roam thither then.” 

Townsend Young in WaZfeer’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. [Dublin, 1859.1 
The pronunciation room tor Rome Is now as dead as Queen Anne; but "Room for Rome was 
the correct descendant of Old English justas doom of Old English ddm." 

Dr. W. a. Craigie in letter to author, Jime 27, 1917. 

Romelia: ro^mi-lai'a^; ro^'me-li'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Bomemthissezer: ro-mem"fhisi' 2 ar^; ro-mSm'Thi^e'zer^ [Douai Bible]. 

Romilly: rem'i-lP; rbm'i-ly^ [Eng. statesman (1757-1818)]. 

Romney: rem'm^j rbm'ny^ [I. Eng. town. II. Eng. painter (1734-1802)]. 

Bomola: rem'o-la^; rbm'o-la^ [Novel by George Eliot]. 

Romsey: rum'zi^; rom'gy^ [Eng. market4own]. 

Ronaldshay: ren'ald-^e^j rbn'ald-sba® [Scot, islands]. 

Boncesvalles: r en'^si- voices ^ or {S'p.) r6n"fhes-vdl'yes^; rdn^'ge-vaPgs^ or 

(Sp.) ron"tlie3-val'y§s2 [Sp. village and pass], 

rondeau : ren-do'^ or ren'do ^ ; rSn-do'^ or rdn'do^. C. & M, ren'do^ [Poem]. 

rondo: ron'do^; rbn'do^ [A musical setting for a rondeau]. [New York] 

Rondout: ren'daut^; rbn'dout^. Not as if^ spelt Roundout [Village in 


2: wolf, dft; bdt)k, b6&t; full, rijle, cflire, but^ bflirn; Oil, bdy; go, S;em; iftk; thin, tliis. 
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1 artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prgy; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rttle; but, burn; 


ronion: nm^yun^; ron'ytin^ [A scurvy person or mangy animal], run- 

niont; runyonj. 

roof: rufi; roof 2; riot ruf^ Compare quotation under foot [The upper 

covering of a building]. 

In that part of the West whence the visitor to New York came they have a way 
of pronouncing ‘*oo” as if it were short “u.” So when the visitor said to his host 
that he would like to go to a rough garden he stared at him in perplexity. 

“A rough garden, where they have things to drink and music and dancing.’' 

“Oh, you mean a roof garden?” 

“Yes, a rough garden.” 

“Well, you may speak more truly than you know. Come along, we will try to 
find a rough one.” The Morning Telegraph, New York. 

rook: rook^. Formerly ruk, and so indicated by Perry (1777), Sher- 

idan (17^), Walker (1791). See note under Rome and compare foot [An oid-worid 
crow]. 

room: rum^; rdom^; not rum^ See O and quotation under foot. 

Boosevelt: ro'za-velt^; ro'se-vSlt^ [Am. statesman (1858-1919) and Presi- 

dent of the United States].* 

root: rut^; root^. Webster (1828) rut^. See quotation under foot [The 

part of a plant that is set and grows imderground, by which it obtains nourishment]. 

Roquefort: rok'fert^ or (Fr,) rokTor'^j rok'fort^ or (Fr.) rokTor'^ [Fr. 

commune, or a cheese originally made there]. 

roquelaure: rek'i-ler^; r6k'e-ia^ Standard: C. rek'e-lor^; E. & 7. ro'ke- 

lori; AT. rek'a-lori; St. reke-leri; W. rekh-lor^; Wr. rek'i-lori. By Buchanan (1766) 
and Sheridan (1780) reke-lo^; Perry (1777) rek'e-lar^; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
and Smart (1840) rek-i-l6rii [A short cloak worn by men in the ISth cent.]. 

roquet^: ro'ket^; ro'kSt^ [An American crested lizard]. 

roquet^: ro-ke'^: ro-ke'^ [In croquet, the act of striking an opponent's ball 

with one’s own]. 

Roquet®: ro'Tce'^; r5*kg'® [Emma Calv4, Fr. operatic star]. See CalvA. 
rorqual: rePkwaP; rdrlswaP, Standard^ C., W., & Wr.; E., & St. rer- 

kwoli; M. rer'kweli [A finback whale]. [name]. 

Rosa: ro'za^; ro'§a® [1. A feminine personal name. 2. An Italian family 
Rosabel: rez'a-beP; r6§VbSP [A feminine personal name]. Rosabella];. 
Rosacese: ro-ze'si-P; ro-ga^ge-e® [A family of flowering plants — the roses]. 
Rosalie: rSz'e-li^; rSgVle® [A feminine personal name]. Rosaliaf. 

Rosalind: roz'e-lind^; r5g'a-lind® [A feminine personal name; also, a char- 

acter in Shakespeare’s “As You Like It”]. See Introductory, page xi. 

Rosaline: rez'a-lin^; r6§'a-lln® [A character in Shakespeare’s “Love’s 

Labour’s Lost”]. 

Rosamond: rez'a-mand^; r6§'a-mond® [A feminine personal name]. D. 

Bozamond: ro’’za-menti; ro'za-mSnt*; F. Bibsemonde: ro’^za-mend'i; ro’’'§e-m6nd'*; 
It. Bosznonda: ros-mSn'da^; ros-mon'da®; L. Bosamnnda: ro''zd-mun'dai; r5’^- 
ga-mfin'da2; gp. Bosamunda: ro’^sa-mun'dai; ro^sS-mun'da®. 

rosary: ro’zd-n^* rS'ga-ry® [A chaplet of beads]. ^(02 B. c.)]. 

Roscius: res'yus^ or re^'nus^; rbs'ytis® or rbsh'i-iis® [Roman comic actor 


8: ait, &pe, fat, fare, fast, what. ftH; me, get, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=S; i=6; gd, n6t, dr, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


ronion 

Rouen 


1 : a = final; i — habit; aisle; au = out; eil; ifl = feud; (fhin; go; i) = sin?; thin, this. 


Roscommon: res-kem'dni; rds-eSm'on^ [Irish county and county ^ town], 
rose^: roz^; rog^ [A flowering plant]. 

Rose^: roz^; ros^ [A feminine personal name]. Rosie: ro'zi^; ro'se^ (Dimin- 
utive). Dan? D, It. Rosa: ro'za^; Rose: roz^; r 6 § 2 ; G. Rose: ro'za^; 

r 6 '§e 2 ; L. Rosa: ro'zoi; ro'sa^; Sp. Rosa: ro'sQi; rd'sa^; Bw. Rosa: ro'sQi; T6''sa5; 
Rosina: ro-sl'na^; ro-si'na^. 

roseate: ro^zi-et^; ro'ge-at^. By Buchanan (1757) roz'yet^; Sheridan 
(1780) and Enfield (lh07) ro'sit^- Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), and 
Smart (1840) ro' 51 -iti [Of a rose or pinkish color]. 

Roseau: r6"zo'^; ro"§o'2 [Capital of Dominica Island, B. W. I.]. 
Rosebery: roz'ber-i^; ros'ber-y^ [Scottish earldom]. 

Rosecrans: ro'zi-kranz^; ro'§e-€ran§- [Am. general (1819-98)]. 
rosemary: roz'me-n^; ro§'ma-ry2 [An evergreen flowering shrub], 
roseola: ro-zi'o-le^; ro-§e^o-la2 [A rose=colored rash], 
rosette: ro-zet'^; ro-§St'2 [A badge or something resembling a rose]. 

Rosh: re^^; rSsh^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Rosicrucian: ro"zi-[or rezVlkru'^ani; r5"§i-[or reg'^Heru'shan^ [One of 
a reputed German secret society of occult philosophers (15th cent.)]. 
rosiu: rez'in^; rSg'in^ [A resinous substance]. 

rosmarine: rez^ma-rinS* rbg'ma-rin^. E. res'ma-rcdn^; M, roz'ma-roink 
The first in^cates American usage; the second, usage in England [ 1 . The walrus. 
2. Sea-dew. 3. Rosemaiy]. 

Rossbach: ros'boH^; ros'ban^ [Prus. village]. 

Rossetti: ro-set'ti^; ro-sSt'ti^ [Eng. poets (1) 1880-95; (2) 1828-82]. 
Rossini: res-sUm^; rSs-si'ni^ [It. composer (1792-1868)]. 

Rostand: ro'^stan'^; ro'^stafi"^; not res'tand^ [Fr. playwright], 
roster: res'tar^; rbs'ter^ [A list of men enrolled for duty], 
rot; ret^; r6t^. See O and compare rote. 

rotary; ro'ta-rY; ro'ta-ry^ [Turning around like a wheel], j^er, as a wheel], 
rotate: ro'tet^ or ro-tet'^; ro'tat^ or ro-tat'^ [To turn around its own cen* 
Rothschild: reths'dhaild^ or {Ger.) rot'^ilt^; rbths'child^ or (Ger.) rot'* 

shflt 2 [Noted family of financiers]. [town] 

Roth well: refh'weP or (colloq.) rau'eP; r5thVgP or (colloq.) row'Sl- pEng 
rotifer; roTi-far^; ro'ti-fer^. TFr. ret'i-far^ [A fresh^water animalcule]* 
rdtisserie [Fr.] : r6"ti"sa-ri'^; ro"'ti"se-re'2 [A gxiU-room or restaurant where 
meats selected by patrons are roasted within sight]. [method of printing], 

rotogravure: ro"to-gra'viur^; ro^to-graVur® [A proprietary name for a 
rotund: ro-tund'^; ro-ttind'^ [Rounded out]. 

Roubaix: ru'Le'^; riiT>a'2 [Fr. town]. 

roug [Fr.]: ru^e'^; [One who devotes his time to sensual pleasures]. 
Rouen: ru'^dh'^; ru^^'^ [Fr. cathedral city: ancient capital of Normandy]. 


2; wolf, do; bdbk, b^t; full, rule, cRre, but, bftm; 511, b5y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 



rouge 

Runnymede ^ I>ESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 

Stic, art fat, We, fast; get, prey ; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rul e; but, burn; 

cosmetic that imparts a pinkish color to the 

Bouget de Lisle: ru'se' da Uli; ru"zhe' de Ills rPr m;i;+ • Ussoj]. 

rough: rof*;rtiP. See gh and compare 
roughfaew: rtrf'hiu"- rflf'hu''^ [To sL^^ghlyf* 

Koulers: ruTe'-; ruTg'^ “tv.sc.2. iPtat loiio ed. 1623.1 

Boumanla: ru-me'm-a"; ru-ma'ni-a^ [A kinedom of iKumanlaJ. 

BoumeUa: ru-mi'h-a- m-meW [A region S ^bSiS 
rouse: rauz- rou§= [To awaken suddenh-l ^• 

Kousseau: rus"s6'i; rus^so'^ [Fr. philosopher (1712-78)1 
Boussillon: rn;sryeh- ru'sFydh- [Former Fr pro2 e] 

Koustam: rus'tmni; rQs'tQm^. Same as RustaIi ' 
rout: raut>; rout= [To put to flight; drive away] ' 

permissible by 

We'gtei' asl'si^ Scott Kenriok ( 1773 ^ 

pSci Pfono'j^cS the 



^ ■/, -..viavjvYica (.lOOOj, SE 

traveled or to be traveled]. •'» rrngai m>55) 

Bouth: ^ rauai^o‘SMEng.^Lhok“^^^ 

aSfo'iidSrby<^yf,'*‘‘“'“; rau-tln'S wor ro-tin'i [A regular course of 
Boux; ru*; ru=— the x is sOent [1. Fr sur JoThtso^icc )]. 

ro;^Tn )."r'Xi Sf province fnTS'caS 

row= (n : rL’>- in line], 
i.AT,r J iioisy quarrel]. 

row (v ) : ro ; ro^ [To propel on the surface nf fbo TTro+ t 

rowan: ro'en^, Standard, M. W &: Wr ^ / i ^ ^ 

or row'ans,^ The second pronunciation is ScottiS^ f /., & St.; ro'an- 
rowdy: rau^di^; row'dy^ [One whn [A tree, the mountain^ash]. 

rowel: rau^eF; rowV^^- noV rS'I^i / Tf disturbance]. 

Bowena: ro-i W ro-gW ft Wif^ ^ ^ spur]. 

Scott's “ivaiSoe”] fl- ^ife of Vortigem. ». A Saxon princess in 

Same as Roland. 

Bowley: -u'h^JwSjTifS^^ (1756-1827)]. 

rowlock: rb'leki or rurekb* ra'lSk^ or rhl'oks FA * i,* u tP^yed]. 

Bowton: ro'teni- ro'tr.n 2 . L/ a , ^ device m which an oar is 
^,>"o<raut3n [Eng. philanthropist (1838-190.'?! 1 
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1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iO = feud; ifhm; go; D = sing; thin, this. 

Boxana: reks-an'a^ or -e'na^; r5ks-S,nV or -a'na^ [A feminme personal 

name]- F. Boxane: roks"dn'i; roks^an'*. 

Boxburgh: reks'bur-o^; rSks'btir-o^ [Scot, county]. 

Boye; rwa^; rwa^ [Fr. town]. [1845)]. 

Boyers! Collard: rwd"ye'=ko"]dr'^; rwa"ye'^-eoTar'^ [Fr. philosopher (1763- 
Bozinante: rezVnan'ti^; rSzT-nduTe^. Same as Rocinante. 
rubai [Per.]: ru-bd'P; ru-ba'P [A Persian quatrain or epigram], 
rubaiyat: ru"bai-ydt'L‘ ruT>I-yat'2 [Plural of eubai]. 

rubefacient: ru"bi-fe'^ent^; ru^be-fa'sh^nt^ [A medicament for pro- 
ducing irritation of the skin]. 

Bubens: ru'benz^; ru'bSns- [Fiem. painter (1577-1640)]. 
rubeola: ru-bi'o-la^; ru-be'o-la^ [The measles]. 

Bubicon: ru'bi-ken^; ru'bi-cSn^ [A river in Tuscany, It., the crossing of 

which committed Caesar to a war with Pompey], 

rubiginous: ru-bij'i-nus^; rp-bfg'i-niis^ [Having a brownish=red color]. 
Bubinstein: ru'bm-stain^; rn'bin-stin^ [Rus. pianist (1829-94)]. 
ruble: ru'bP; r^W [Rus. coin]. [traveler ( -1293?)]. 

Bubruquis : ru''bru"ki'i ; ruTDru'^ki'^ — the s is silent [Fr. monk and Eastern 
ruby: ru'bib* ru'by^ [A deep^^red gem^stone]. 

rude: rud^: rud^. In English words when long u is preceded by r in the 
same syllable it is frequently pronounced as oo in “pool,” but see U [lU-mannered 
and impolite]. 

rudiment: ru'di-ment^; ru'di-ment^; not rud'i-mentk So also with its 

relatives ru^di-men'tal, ru"'di-men'ta-ry, etc. [A first principle or element]. 

Budolph: ru'delf^: rp'dblP [A masculine personal name]. D. G. & Sw. 
Rudolf: ru-delPM ru-d51f'2; F. Bodolphe: ro''dolf'i; ro"dolf'2; It. & Sp. Rodolfo; 
ro-dekfoi; ro-dbl'fo^; L. Bodolphus: ro-del'fusi; ro-d61'ffis2; Pg. Bodolpho: ro- 
del'foi; ro-d61'fo2. 

Bufus: ru'fus^; nj'fiis^ [A masculine personal name]. 

Biigen: rii'gen^; rii'gSn^ [Pomeranian island in Baltic sea]. 

rugged : rug'ed^ ; rhg'Sd^ ; not r ugd^ [Having an uneven surface]. Compare 

BEQUEATHED. 

Buhamah: ru-he'md^ ; rti-ha'ma^ [Bible]. 

rule: rtilS* rqP. See rtjde [A settled principle for action]. [juice], 

rum: Txjm^; riim^ [An alcoholic liquor distilled from molasses or cane*^ 
Bumah: ru^mct^j rq. ma^ [Bible]. ox or a cow], 

ruminant: ru'mi-nent^* rgi'mi-nant^ [A quadruped that chews the cud, 
running: run'ii)^; rtin'ing®. See Introductory, pages xix-xx [The act of 

moving swiftly, as on the feet]. 

Bunny mede: runh-mid^; rhn'y-med®; not run-i-mid'^ [A meadow in Sur- 
rey, Eng., where Magna Charta was sealed June 15, 1215]. 

Z: wQlf, dft; bobk, boot; full, r\|le, cUre, bdt, bftm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; fnll, rule; bat, barn; 


rupee: ru-pi'^; [E.^Ind. coin]. 

Kupert: ru'part^; ru'pert^ [A masculine personal name]. See Robekt. 
rural: ru'raP; ru'raF — the u as in ^‘rule,” not as in ^'feud” [Pert, to the 

country as distinguished from the city]. 

ruse: ruz^; ry§2 [An action intended to blind or deceive], 
rush {n, & y.): ru^li^; rtish-. 

Etussia: rash's^; rtish'a^ [Country in Europe and Asia]. 

Etussiau: ^ ru^'an^; riish'an^. The prommeiation ru^'an^ is illiterate or 
dialectic [Belonging to Russia], 

iustam, K-ustem, or Bustum: rus'tum^; riisTiim- [In the Persian epic 

“Shah»_Xamoh,” a legendary hero who kills liis own son, Sohrab, without knowing that 
he is his son]. 

So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead; 

And the great Eustum drew his horseman’s cloak 
Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 

Matthew Arnold Sohrab and Rustum 1. 857. 

utabaga: ru'^ta-be'ga^; rpTa-ba^ga- [Turnip^like plant]. 

Luth: ruth^; ruth^ [A feminine personal name]. F. Buth: riit^; riit^. 
lutherford: rudi'ar-fard^; rhth'er-ford- [Scot, family name], 
uthless: rufh'les^; ruthlSs- [Having no pity; merciless], 
tuthven: ruth'ven^ or (colloq.) riv'n^; ruthVSn- or (colloq,) riv'n^ [Scot. 

castle near Perth], j^f the same name], 

tuy Bias: ru-i' blus^; ry-y' bias- [A Spanish valet in Victor Hugo’s drama 
luysdael: reis'dai^* rSis'daP [Dutch painter (1625?-82)]. [( 1607 - 76)1 

iuyter (de): da rei'tar^ or roi'tar^; de rSy'ter^ or ry'ter^ [Dutch admiral 
^ycaut: rlTso'^; ry'^co'^ [Eng. diplomat; historian (1628-1700)]. 

)ynd: rind^; rynd^; not roind^ [Scottish promontory in Perthshire], 
.yswick: risVik^; rjrs'wik^ [Dutch historic village]. 

.zeszow: se^'av^; zhSsh'ov^ [Aust. town]. 

-zhev: r 5 ev^; rzhSv® [Rus. tovra.]. 


s 

: es^; In indicating the pronunciations in this book the letter s is 

us^ in both keys to denote (1) the initial hissing consonant^sound heard in so; (2) 
the final consonant heard in us; or ( 3 ) the syllabic surd heard in amidst. In Key 2 
the symbol g is used to indicate the sound of z, but in Key 1 the letter z is used. 

The printed s following a vowel or a voiced consonant Is generally pronounced z, hut 
there are many exceptions: bobs, cars, does, boxes, but this, thus, house. (See Z.) Common 
substitutes for s are c (before any high vowel), ce for final, sc, se; racy, race, scent, tense. 
At the end of a monosyllable s Is generally doubled: mass, less, miss. 

FUNK & Wagnalls New Standard Diet. p. 2151, col. 1. [1916.] 

Conapare ^ and 3. 

ladia: sa-Q'dya^; sa-a'dya^ [Jewish educator (892-942)]. 

art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, gll; m$, g^t, prey, fSm; hit, ice; I=e; I=e; g5, nSt, 6r, wdn. 
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1; d = final; 1 = liabit; aisle; au = out; eil; fO. = feud; (Thin; go; i| = sin{/; fhin, this. 


Saale: za'la^; [A river in Bavaria]. 

Saananim: si-an'd-nim^: sa-jin'a-nlm^ [Douai Bible]. — Saaphan: se'e- 

fani; sa'a-fan^ [Douai Bible]. — Saarim: se'a-rimi; sa'a-rim^ [Douai Bible]. 

Saavedra: sa''a-ve'dra^; sa^a-ve'dra^ [1. Sp. diplomatist (1584-1648). 3. 
Sp. poet (1791-1SG5)]. 

sabacthani: sa-bak'fhe-nai^; sa-b^le'tha-ni^ [Bible (Matthew xxvii, 46)]. 

Sabai: se^bai^; sa'bi^ [Apocrypha]. — Sabaiiu: sa-be'im^; sa-ba'lm^ [Bi- 
ble]. — Sabama: sab'a-mei; s&b'a-ma^ [Douai Bible]. — Sabania: sab^'a-ncd'ei; sS,b^- 
a-ni'a^ [Douai Bible], — Sabanus: sa-ban'us^; sa-b§,n^iis2 [Apocrypha (R.V.)]. 

Sabaoth: sab'i-eth^; s2,b'a-5th-, Standard', C. sab'e-efh^; E. se-be'oth^; 
J, & St. sa-be'e€hi; M. sab'e-ofh’-; W. saVe-efhi; Wr. se-be'eth^. By Bailey (1732), 
Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Buchanan (1766), and Ash (1775) sa-be'eth^; Perry 
(1777) sab'efhi' [Bible: Armies; hosts]. 

Sabarim: sab'e-rimb' sSb'a-rim^ [Douai Bible]. — Sabat: se'batb sa'bS-t® 
[Apocrypha (R. V.)].— Sabatacha: se-bat's-kai; sa-bS,t'a-ca2 [Douai Bible].— Sab- 
ateas: sab"8-ti'83i; sS>b"a-te'as2 [Apocrypha]. — Sabateus: sab''a-tl'usi; s&V'a-te''- 
iis* [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Sabatha: sab's-£hai; s&b'a-tha^ [Douai Bible]. — Sa- 
bathacha: *sB-ba€h'a-k 9 ^; sa-bS,th^a-ea* [Douai Bible]. — Sabatbai: sa-bath'i-ai^; 
sa-bS-th'a-P [Douai Bible]. — Sabatus: saVa-tus^; sS-b^a-tiis^ [Apocrypha]. — Sabban; 
sab'an^; sSb'ans [Apocrypha]. — Sabbateus: sab'^a-ti^us^-; s2.b"a-te'us2 [Apocrypha 
(R. V.)]. — Sabbatheus: saV'a-thi'usi; sS.b'^a-the'us® [Apocrypha]. — Sabbeus; sa- 
bfusi; ^-be'us^ [Apocrypha]. — Sabdi: sab'doii; sS-b'dl^ [Apocryphal. — Sabee: se'- 
bi-Ii; sa'be-e2 [Douai Bible].— Sabi: se^bcfii; sa'bis [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Sabina: se-bai'na^; sa-bi'na^ [A feminine personal name]. D. G. Sabine: 
sa-bl'naM sa-bfne^; F. Sabine: sa"bln'i; sa"Din'2; It. Sp. Sw. Sabina: sa-bi'nat; 
sa-bi'na2. 

Sabines: se'bainz^; sa'bln§2 [Ancient people of central Italy], 

Sabinus^: sa-boi'nus^; sa-bi^ntis^ [Roman poet (40? B. C.-15 A. D.)]. 

Sabinus^: sa-bi^nus^* sa-bi'nus^ [Ger. educator (1508-60)]. 

sabot [Fr.]: sd'^bo'^; sa''b6'2 [A wooden shoe]. Plural sabots: sa'^boz'^; 
sa"b 65 ' 2 . — sabotage [Fr.]: sa'4)6'^ta3'i; sa^bd'^tazh'^ [Malicious mischief, as to ma- 
chinery, done by strikers]. 

Sabrina: sa-broi'ne^; sa-bri'na^ [A feminine personal name], 

Sabta: sab'te^; sS-bTa® [Bible]. — Sabtah: sab'ta^; sab'ta^ [Bible]. — Sab- 
teca, Sabtecha: sab'ti-kei; sSb^te-ca® [Bible]. — Sabtechab: sab'ti-ka^; s&b'te-eas 
[Bible]. [guide (1790?-1S84)], 

Sacajawea; sa>kd"ja-we'a^; sa-ca^ja-we'a^ [A Shoshone Indian woman 


Sacar: se'kar^; sa'-ear^ [Bible]. 

saccharic: sa-kar'ik^; sa-c^r'ic^ [Pertaining to sugar]. [sucrate or sugar], 
saccharid, saccharide: sak'a-ridb sak'a-roid^; sac'a-rld^ sS-^'a-rid* [A 
saccharify: sak's-n-fai^; sSic'a-ri-fy^ Standard & C.] E., M., St, W.,& 

Wr. sa-kar'i-foi^ [To convert into sugar], 

saccharin, saccharine; sak'a-rinh sak'e-inn^; sS,c'a-rIn2, sSc'a-rin^. M., 
St., & Wr. (saccharine) sak'a-rain^ — the pronunciation indicated by Buchanan 
(1767), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Wafeer (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855). By Kenrick 
(1773), Perry (1777), Jones (1798), and Smart (1840) sak'a-rini [A constituent of 
coal-tar 300 times sweeter than cane-sugar]. 


2: well, dft; bdbk, bdbt; f^h, ri|le, cUre, bfiit, bhm; 6il, bdy; go, feem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr^y; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rfile; but, bum; 


sacerdotal: sas"ar-do'tdP; sa^'^er-do'taP. Perry (1777) se-sar-dO'taP 

[Pertaining to the priesthood]. 

Sacbacha: sak^e-ke^; sSe'a-ca^ [Douai Bible]. 

sachem: se'dbem^; sa'chSm^ [In Amerind tribal organization, the supreme 

ruler of a territory inhabited by a number of tribes] 

The name sachim first occurs in Mourt’s “Relation” (1622), and next in Winslow's 
“Good Newes from New England” (1624j. The plural form ^ven by Roger Williams 
(1643) shows that the word is an abbreviation of sachimau. The name is from the Narra- 
ganset dialect, one of the prominent phonetic peculiarities of 'which was the assibilatlon 
of gutturals. S&chimau (== s&tshimau) Is by assibilatlon of original i from sdkimau = 
Abnaki sang’man (whence, by corruption, sagamore) = Passamaauoddy sogmo = Lenape 
saUmau *= Chlppew’a sdgima, all radical ’fl.’ords — ^words that can not now be referred to 
any kno'wn root. The word has given rise to the adjective sachemic, and the substantives 
sachemdom and sachemship (Gookln, 1674). 

W. R. Gerard Handbook of American Indians part U, pp. 401-402. [Govt. Ptg. off. ’10.] 
So also sa'chem-dom, sa'chem-ic, sa'chem-ship. 
sachet: sa"^e'^; sa" 9 he' 2 , Standard (1894-1912); C, sa-^e'^; E. sa-^a^; 

I. sa-^e^; M. sa-she'’^; St. sacb'e^; W. Wr. sa^-e''^ [A small ornamental 

bag containing lavender heads or perfumed cotton]. Judpng from the e'vidence af- 
forded by the Encyclopsedic, Murray’s New English Dictionary, the Imperial, and 
Stormonth, there is no settled British usage as claimed by the editors of “Webster’s 
New International Dictionary.’’ 

Sacheverell: se-^ev'ar-eP; sa-$Mv'er-6P [Eng. preacher (1672-1724)]. 
Sachs: sdHs^; sans^ [Ger. poet (1494-1576)]. 

Saco: se'ko^; s^'eo^ [A U. S. geographical name], 
sacque: sak^; sS-k^ [A loose garment with sleeves; sack]. 

sacrament; sak're-ment^ or -mant^; sac'ra-mSnt^. Walker (1809) noted 
that “this word, -with sacrifice, sacrilege, is sometimes pronoimced -with the a in 
the 6xst syllable long as in sacred” and Worcester (1859) declared “the English or- 
thoepists are unanimous against the practise;*’ but Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 
Penning (1760), and Marriott (1780) all indicated sa'cra-merd and sa'cred, sa'crifice, 
and sa'criUge [A rite ordained by the Christian church]. 

sacrarium: sa-kre'n-um^; sa-cra'ri-tim^ [A stone basin for water used in 

washing the vessels, etc., employed in the altar'service]. 

sacred: se'kred^; sa'crM^ [Dedicated to religious use]. 

sacrifice (n.): sak'n-fois^; sS-e'ri-fig^^ C., E., 7., M,, St., & W. (1909); W, 

(1913), and Wr. sak^n-foizi, a pronunciation noted by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), 
Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), and (5raig (1849). The first prommciation indicated 
above, however, was recorded by Buchanan in 1766, approved by Smart (1840), and 
prevails to-day [A loss incurred or endured without return]. 

sacrifice (/;.): sak'n-foiz^, Standard, C,, W., & Wr., or sak'n-fais^ E,, 7., 

M., & St.; sSc'ri-flz* or sSc'ri-fic®. In (jlreat Britain the verb and noun are now both 
pronounced in the same way. See the noun above. Formerly British usage followed 
Nares’s rule that “c is spoken usually like z in sacrifice” but Buchanan indicated the 
sound of c soft, which Smart (1840) approved, and this pronunciation prevails in 
Britaindom to-day [To surrender or devote (to), with loss or suffering]. See sacra- 
ment. 

sacrificed: sak'n-foizd^ or -faisd^; sS-e'ri-fizd^ or -figd®; not sak'ri-fai-sid^ 

Compare bequeathed [Given up or abandoned for the sake of others]. 


8: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, whg^t, all; me, g^t, prgy, f5m; hit, Ice; I=g; 1=S; g5, nftt, 6r, w6n. 
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= habit; ctisle; au = out; eil; iii = leuA; <51iin; go; i) = siwj/; fTiin, Bhis. 


sacrilege: sak'n-lij^; s^cTi-leg-. See sacrament [The profanation of any- 
thing sacred]. 

sacrilegious: sak"n-li' 3 us^; s^cYi-le'^s^. This pronunciation has been 

noted by lexicographers since Bailey (1732), but the word is now more frequently 
heard sak^n-lij'us^ [Having committed sacrilege]. 

sacrist: se'krist^; sa'-erist^ [One who has charge of a sacristy], 
sacristy: sak'ns-ti^; sSc'ris-ty^ [A room where the sacred vessels of a 

church are kept]. 

sacrum: se'krum^; sa'-erum^ [A composite triangular bone in man]. 
Sadamlas: sad'Vmoi'es^; sild'Vnii'as^ [Apocrypha]. — Sadas: se'des^; 

sa'das2 [Apocrypha]. — Saddeus: sa-di'usi; sS-^e'Qs^ [Apocrypha]. — Sadduc: sad'- 
uk^; s3.d'ue2 [Apocrsrpha]. — Saddiicee: sad'yu-sli; sSd'jv-ce2 [Bible]. — Sadduk: 
sad'uki; sad'iiks [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Sade: sdd^; sM- [Fr. writer (1740-1814)]. 

Sadi: sd'di^; sa'di^ [Per. poet (1184?-1291?)]. 

Sadism: sd'dizm^; sa'dlsm^ [Sexual perversion]. 

Sadowa: sa'do-va^; sa'do-va^ [Town in Bohemia]. 

saengerbuud [Ger.]: zeq'er-bunt^; gSng'er-bunt^ [A choral association]. 

saengerfest [Ger.]: zeij'ar-fest^; §Sng'er-fSst2 [A singing festival]. 

Saeter: se'tar^; sa'ter^ [In Teut. myth, a god represented as an old man 

from whom Saturday takes its name], 

safari [Swahili]: suf'a-rP; siif'a-ri^ [A hunting expedition], 
safe: sef^; saf^ [Free from danger]. 

Safed: sd'fed^; sa'fSd^ [A town in Galilee]. 

saffron: saf'ran^; s^f'ron^. By Buchanan (1757), Nares (1784), Walker 

(1791), Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802) saf'ern^. By Perry (1777), Sher- 
idan (1780), Jones (1798), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Craig 
(1849), Wright (1855), Worcester (1859), and all modern dictionaries saf'renk Com- 
pare APRON [An orange^red vegetable product used for coloring]. 

sag: sags* s^g^ [To bend downward in the middle]. [storyj. 

saga: sa'ga^; sa'ga^. St, & Wr, se'ge^ [A Scandinavian myth or heroic 
sagacious: se-ge'^usS sa-ga'shtis^ [Able to discern and distinguish with 

wise perception]. 

sagan: sd'ganS sa'gan^ [A prefect of a province in Bible times]. 

Sagasta: sa-gasTaS sa-gas'ta^ [Sp. statesman (1827-1903)]. 
sage^: sejS sag^ [A person of cahn, far-seeing wisdom]. 

Sage^: sejS sag^ [Am. financier (1816-1906)]. 

Sage^: sasS* sa^h^ [Fr. chemist (1740-1824)]. 

Saghalien: sd^ga-lin'^; sa^gMen'-. Same as Sakhalin. 

Sagina: sd-joi'ndS sa-gi'na^ [A genus of herbs — ^the pearl- worts]. 
Saginaw: sag'i-neS s^g'i-na^ [A county, bay, or city in Mich.]. 


2*. wolf, dft; bd6k, b^St; full, rule, cfitre, bftt, burn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; igik; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rlile; but, burn; 


Sagitta: sa-git'a^ [A constellation, the Arrow]. 

sagittal: saj'i-taP; sSg'i-taP; AT. sa-jit'aB, a pronunciation noted also by 
Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Fenning (1760), Sheridan (1780), Knowles (1835), 
and Wright (1S55) [Hesembling an arrow]. [Archer] 

Sagittarius: sai''i-te'ri-us^; s3,g'^i-ta'ri-tis^ [A zodiacal constellation — the 


Shakespeare.” 3. [S-] Sagittarius]. 

Saguenay: sagVne'^; s^g"e-na'2 [A river in Quebec, Canada], 

Sahara: sa-hd'rab* sa-ha'ra^. Anglicized sa-harV [Desert in N. E. Africa], 
sahih [Hindu.]: sa'ib^; sa'fb^ [Master], 

said : sed^ ; sSd^ ; not se'id^, as heard frequently in dialect speech [Previously 

mentioned], [(1830-1914)]. 

Said: sa''id'^j sa^id'^ [1. Egjtpt. viceroy (1822-63). 2. Turk, grand vizier 
Saida: soi'da^ or sd'i-da^; si'da- or sa'i-da^ [Seaport in Syria]. 

saiga: sai'ga^; sl'ga^, Standard, C., TF., & TFr.; E. se'i-gd^; L se'ga^; M. 
se'gai {A sheep-like antelope of Russia and Persia]. 

Saigon: soi-gen'^ or (Fr,) sa"i''g 0 h'^; si-gbn'^ or {Ft.) sa^i^gdh'® [Capital of 
Cochin-China]. ^ [mast or yard of a ship], 

sail: seP; saP; not sail^. Compare sale [A piece of shaped canvas for a 
sailer: sePer^; saPer* [A sailing vessel], 
sailor: sePar^; safer® [A seaman], 

sainfoin: sen'fein^; san'fSin®. 1. sen'foinS also indicated by Sheridan 
(1780) and Enfield (1807). By Walker (1791), Jones (1797), and Fulton & Knight 
(1802) san'feini; Bucha^n (1766), Knowles (1835), Craig (1849), Wright (1855),. 
and Smart (1857) sen'feini, and also by the leading dictionaries of the present day 


[A clover-like herb] 


[names]. 


saint: sSnt^j sant® [A holy or godly person: also used frequently in places 
sainte: sent^ or (Fr.) saht^* sant® or {Fr.) sMt® [Feminine form of saint: 

used frequently in place-names]. 

Saint Albans: sentePbanz^; saiit^'ban§® [Cathedral city in Eng.]. 

Saint Aubyn: sent e1)xn^; sant albyn® [Eng. family name]. 

Saint Augustine: sent e'gus-tin^ or e-gus'tm^; sant a'gtis-tia® or a-giis'- 
tin2. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain ’[lather 
of the Church (354-430)]. [founded 1565]. 

St. Augustine: sent e'gus-tin^i; sant a'gtis-tin''® [Oldest town in U. S., 
Saint Bernard: sah bar^ndr'^ or (Anglice) sent bar-nord'^j sM b^'^nar'® or 

(Anglice) sant ber-nard^^ [Pass in the Swiss Alps], [1818)] 

Saint Clair: sent klar^; sant el4r® [Am. general and statesman (1735-* 
Saint Cloud^: sah klub' sM [Fr. town near Paris]. 

Saint Cloud®: sent klaud^; sant cloud® [A town in Minnesota], 

Saint Croix: sent krei^; sant crbi® — the x is silent [Danish island]. 
SainttfCyr: sah^=sir'^; [Fr. town]. 

2: art, Spe, fit, fare, fast, what, all; m6, g^t, prgy, flirii; hit, Ice; i=g; i=g; g6, not, or, wdn,. 



m . FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED Saint?lriex 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; cTiin; go; Q = sin^; thin, this. 

Saint Cyres: sin slr^; sin [Eng. family name]. 

Saint Denis: sah de-ni'^; s^n de-ni'^ [Fr. town]. 

SaintsDie; sah"==di"e'^; siih^'^diV^ [Fr. town]. 

Saint Dizier: san"-di"zye'^; s^n di^zye'^ [Fr. town]. 

Saintes^Beuve: sant":=buv'^; saht'"==buv'“ [Fr. literary critic (1804-69)]. 

Saints Germain; sah^sar^man'^; s3.h=zher''mari'- [Pleasure-resort near 
Paris, France]. 

Saint Got hard; sent geth'ard^ or (Fr.) san go'^tdr'^; sant goth'ard^ or 

(Fr.) sah go"tar'2 [A. mountain and tunnel of the Swiss»It. Alps], 

Saint Heiena: sent hi-li'na^; sant he-le'na^ [Brit, island where Napoleon 
was held in exile (1S15-21;]. [Jersey]. 

Saint Heliers: sent hehyerz^; sant h^Fyer§“ [The capital of the island of 
SainttfHilaire: sah"4iTar'^; sS.h" tiTar'^ [Fr. naturalist (1779-1853)]. 
Saint Ives: sent aivz’-; sSnt ivs- [A seaport in Cornwall]. 

Saints: Jean d’Angeiy: sah "=3011' dah"3e"li'^; sd.h"?zh^' dah"zhe"ly'2 [Br. 
Huguenot town]. 

Saint John: sent jen^; sant jdn-. 

St. John: sin' jin^; sin' jin^ [British family name]. 

Saint I^eger^: sil'in-jer^; sll'in-ger^ [Eng. family name]. 

Saint Leger^: sent lei'er^; sant l&g'er^ [Eng. horse-race]. 

St. Louis: sent lu'is^ or lu'i^ or (Fr.) sah lu'l'^j sant lu'is- or ly.'i2 or (Fr.) 
sS-h lu"i '2 [City in Mo.]. 

Saints^Maur: sah"-mor'i; sS.h"-m6r'2 town]. 

Saint Michael; sent mai'keP; sant nh'eeP [1. Island of the Azores. 

A province in S. E. Finland; its capital]. 

Saint-iMichel: sah-mi"^el'^; s§.h-ml"gh61'2 [Rocky islet in N. France]. 
Saints^Mihiel: sah-nn"yeF^; sSh-mi^ySl'- [Fr. town]. 

Saint Neots: sent nits^; sant nets^ [Town in Huntingdonshire, Eng.]. 
Saints^Omer: sent"-o'mar^ or (Fr.) saht"-o"mar'^; sant"-o'mer2 or (Fr.) 

sJlht">*d'^mSr'2 [Fr. town], . [Eng.]. 

Saint Pancras: sent pan'kras^; sant pS-n'-eras^ [Borough in north London, 

St.ssPierre: sah''-pyar'^; sSh"-py6r'2 Yt. colony. 3. Town on the island 
of Martinique destroyed by volcanic eruption May 8, 1902]. See PELihE. 

Saintssprivat: sah"-pn"vd'^; sEh"-pri"va'- [Battle-field of Franco-Prussian 

War (Aug., 1870) where a memorial to the dead of the Prussian troops stands]. 

Saints Quentin: sah"-kah"tah'^; sSh"-kah"tllh'^ [Fr. town]. 

SaintssSaSns: sah"-sahs'^; sS-h^'-sahs'^ [Fr. composer (1835- )]. 

Saint:-Simon: sah^'-si^'meh'^ or (Anglice) sent-sai'manB sS.h"-si"m6h'2 or 
(Anglice) sant^si'mon^ [Fr. social reformer; founder of Fr. socialism (1760-1825)]. 
SaintssYriex: sah"-ti"n"eks'^; sS-h"-tyVi"eks'^ [Fr. town with kaolin-beds], 

3: wQlf, dft; bdok, bdot; fihb rule, eftre, but, bhm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; iftk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare: fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


Sais: ses^ or (Gr.) se'is^; or (Gr.) sa'is- [City in Egj^pt]. 

SakharofiT: sa^ka^ref'^; sa"ka^r6f'- [Rus. general]. 

Sala^: sela^; sala^ [Bible]. [(1S2S-95)1 

Sala^; salab* sa'Ia^; 7iot se'la^ [Eng. special correspondent and essayist 
salaam: sa-ldm'^; sa-lam'- [An Oriental salutation], salami. 

Salaboni: saFa-bo'ncd^; stira-bo'ni^ [Bible]. 

Salabonite: sar'a-bo'nait^; siirVbo'nit- [Bible]. 

Saladin: sal'a-diiib* sill'a-dln^ [Sultan of Egj’pt and SjTia (1137-93)]. 

Salah: vse'la^; sa'la^ [Bible]. — Salai; sal'i-oiB sill'a-i^ [Douai Bible]. — 
Salamiel: so-le'mi-eb; sa-lri^mi-Sl^ [Douai Bible] — Salamina: sara-mai^na^; sS.P- 
a-mi'na^ [Douai Bible]. — Salamis: sara-mis^; sSl'a-mfs^ [1. Bible. 2. Gr. island]. 

Salammbo: sa'ldin"b6'^; sa"lam''bo'2. Sometimes Anglicized sa-lam'bo^ 

[Heroine of novel of the same name by Gustave Flaubert]. 

Salanio: sa-ld'ni-o^; sa-la'ni-o^ [Character in Shakespeare's ^‘Merchant of 
enice* ]. j-pf Venice*’]. 

Salarino: sa"la-ri^nob* sa'la-ri'no^ [Character in Shakespeare’s ‘^Merchant 
salary: salVri^; s^ka-ry^; not sel'a-rib nor sal'n^ [A sum of money paid at 

stated times for regular work: so called from, the Latin salarius, of salt, from sal, salt, 
a commodity which formed a part of the pay of a Roman soldier]. 

Salathi: sara-fhoib* sSka-thi^ [Douai Bible]. — Salathiel: sa-le'fhi-eB; 
sa-la'thi-SP [Bible]. — Salcafa, Salchah: saFka^; sS-l'ca^ [Bible], — Salebim: sal'i- 
bim^; sSFe-bIm* [Douai Bible], — Salecha: sal'i-ka^; sS,Fe-ca2 [Douai Bible (R, V.)]. 
— Salem: s§'lem^; sa'l^m^ [Bible and geographical name]. — Salemas: sa-lJ'mesi; 
sa-le'mas2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Salemotb: se-lVmefhi or -mothi; sa-I§'m6th® or 
-moths [Douai Bible]. 

Sales: selz^ or (Ft.) sol^; sal§“ or (Fr.) saP [Francis de Sales, a Fr. church- 
man; Bishop of Geneva (1567-1622)]. 

Saldza: sd'le'^zd'^; sa'la^za'^ [Belg, operatic singer (1867- )]. 

Salic: salhk^; [Of or pertaining to the Salian Franks or the code of 

laws named after them], [acid]. 

sallcyl: sal'i-sil^; sal'i-Qj!- [In chemistry, a hypothetical radical of salicylic 
salicylate: saki-sil-et^ j sdll-^jrl-at^ ; not sa-lis'i-let^ [A salt of salicylic 'acid], 
salicylic: sakh-sikikb* s^r'i-cj^l'ic^ [Relating to or derived from the willows 

or a crystalline compound obtained from various plants]. 

salient: se'h-ent^; sa'li-Snt^. By Buchanan (1757) and Knowles (1835) 
sel'yanti; Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807) saFyant^ [Stand- 
ing out prominently; striking, as the features of a landscape]. 

Salii: se'h-ai^; sali-i^ [In Roman antiquity, priests of Mars]. 

Salim: se'Em^; sa'llm^ [Bible]. [(R.V.)]. 

Salimoth: saFi-meth^ or -moth^; sal'i-mQth^ or -mdth^ [Apocr3rpha 
Salina^: sa^oi’nai; sa-li'na® [City in Kan.; town in N. Y.]. 

Sallna^: sa-li'na^; sa-li'na^ [Island of the Lipari group, Mediterranean sea]. 


3 : art, Spe, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, aU; rae, get, prey, f6m; hit, Ice; i=e; 1=6; g6, ndt, or, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Sais 

Saloniea 


1:3 = final; I = habit; aisle; an = out; eil; ift = feud; <niin; go; rj = sing; thin, tiiis. 


saline: se'loini, Standard, M., St., & W., or sa-loin'S C., E., I., & Wr.' 

sa'lin2 or sa-lin"2; not se'llni. By Bailey (1732) sali'ne, but later, like Johnson (1755), 
Buchanan (1757), and Craig (1849), se'laini; Fenning (17G0), Entick (1764), Johnston 
(1764), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), 
Nares (1784), Scott (1797), Jones U798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and 
Wright (1855) se-lain'^ [Consisting of or containing salt]. 

Salins: sdTan'i; saTrln'^ [Ft. town]. 

Salisa: sal'i-se^; sSl'i-sa^ [Douai Bible]. 

Salisbury: selz'bar-P; sal§'bur-y2 [Eng. cathedral city]. Compare Beau- 
champ. [salivary glands; spittle]. 

saliva: s6-lai'va^; sa-H'va^ [An odorless, tastele.ss fluid secreted by the 
salival: se-lai'veP; sa-liVaP, Standard, C., E., M., W., & Wr.; I. & St. sa- 

lai'valh The stress was indicated on the first syllable by Johnson (1755), Buchanan 
(1757), Perry (1777), and Walker (1791), but upon the second by Fenning (1760), 
Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775). Sheridan (1780), Scott 
(1797), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) [Pert, to saliva]. 


salivary: sal'i-ve-n' ; sahi-va-ry^ [Relating to, secreting, or conveying 

saliva, as certain glands]. 

salivous: sa-lai'vusb sa-li'vtis^ — ^t.he pronunciation indicated by all mod- 
em dictionaries. By Ash (1775) and Perry (1805) sal'i-vush but by Johnson (1755), 
Barclay (1757), Fenning (1760), Entick (1764), Barclay (1774), Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Knowles (1835), 
Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) sa-loi'vusi [Having the nature of saliva]. 

Sallai: sal'i-oi^ or sal'aii; saha-I^ or sai'i^ [Bible]. — Sallu; sahtii; sal'ij® 
[Bible]. — Sallum: saPomM saPums [Apocrypha]. — Sallumus: sa-lu'musi; sa-lu'- 
mus® [Apocrypha], — Salma; saPme^; s^Pma^ [Bible]. — Salmana: saPme-nai; sSP- 
ma-na2 [Douai Biole]. — Salmanasar; saP'ma-ne'sari; sal"ma-na''sar2 [Apocrypha]. — 
Saimias: sal-mai'as^; s^l-mPas^ [Douai Bible].— Salmon: saPmeni; saPmSn* 
[Bible]. 

salmon^ : sam'un^; sam'on^ — ^the I is silent. See L [A game* and food==fish]. 

Salmon^; sd'manb sa'mon^ [Eng. naval officer (1835-1912)]. 

Salmona: sal-mo 'ne^; siil-mo'na^ [Douai Bible]. 


Salmone: sal-moffiib sS-l-mo'ne^ [Bible]. 

salmouoid: sal'mo-neid^; s§;l'mo-n5id^, Standard, C., & TFr. ]E. Sc I. sam'- 

un-eidi; M. saPme-naid^; St. saPmeii-aidi; W. saPman-eid^ [Resembling a salmon* 
pert, to the fishes of the salmon family]. 

Saloas: sa-lo'es^; sa-lo'as^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — Salom: se'lem^; sa'- 

ISm* [Apocr 3 P)hal.— Salome: sa-lo'md; sa-lo'me2 [Bible and feminine personal 
name]. F. Salome: sa'ao"me'i; sa'lo'^me'S; G. Salome; sa-lo'ms^; sa-lo'me^. — 
Salonii: saPo-mai^; sS-Po-mi^ [Douai Bible]. — Salomith: se-lo'mi£hi; sa-l5'mlth2 
[Douai Bible]. — Salomon^; saPo-mani; s^Po-m6n2 [Douai Bible]. 

Salomon^: sd'lo-mon^; sa'lo-mon^ [Ger. musical composer (1745-1815)]. 
salon: saTen'^; saT6h'2 [1. A drawing==room; hence, a fashionable reception; 

also, fashionable society. 2. [S-] An annual exhibition of works of art held in Paris, 
France]. 

Salonlca: se-len'i-ka^ or sdTo-ni'ka^; sa-lbn'i-ca^ or saTo-m'ca® [Gr. de- 

partment and city]. 


2: wQlf, dft; b66k, bdbt; foil, rule, cure, but, bUm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, drt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rOle; but, bfifm; 


Saloniki; sa'lo-ni'kl^; sa"io-m'ki- [Same as Salonica]. 

saloon: .sa-lun'^; sa-loon'^ [i. A large public parlor; also, a hall devoted to 

some specific xise, as a dinmg»saloon. 2. A place licensed to sell alcoholic and other 
beverages]. Compare salon. 

salpinx: sarpii^ks^; s^l'plnks^ [A long trumpet used by the Greeks], 
salsafy, salsify: sal'se-fd, sal'sx-fi^; siirsa-fy-, s§Fsi-fy- [An Old World 

plant of which the roots are eaten; oysters^plant]. 

salt: selt^; salt^. M. selt^ [Sodium chloridj. 

The long sound of the deep broad German a is produced by ll after it, as in all, wcdlt 
call; or, indeed, by one I, and any other consonant, except the mute labials p, b, f, and o, 
as salt, bald, false, falchion, falcon, etc. The exceptions to this rule are generally w^ords 
from the Arabic and Latin languages. 

Walker A Critical Pronouncing Diet, note 84. [1809.1 

saltation: sal-te'shan^; s^l-ta'shon- [The act of leaping or jumping as in 
a dance]. — saltatorial: sarta-t5'n-&b; siil"ta-t6'ri-aP [Given to or characterized 
by leaping]. — saltatory: sal'te-to-nM sdl'ta-to-rj'S [Relating to or fitted for leaping 
or dancing}. 

saltire: sai'tir^; sSrtir- [A charge in heraldr 3 i. 

Saltoun: sehtaun^ or sol'tanb* sal'toun^ or sal'ton- [Scot, peerage], 
salt^rheum: selt^^rum'^; salt^^rum'^ [An affection of the skin]. 

Salu: se'lu^* sa'ly^ [Bible]. — Salum: se'lum^; saliim^ [Apocrypha]. — 
Salumith: sa-liu‘'mi£hi; sa-lu'mith^ [Douai Bible]. — Salusa: sal'yu-s 0 i; 

[Douai Bible]. 

Salus: se'lusS* sa'ltis^ [In Roman myth, the goddess of health, identical 
with the Gr. Hygeia], [evil], 

salutary: sal'yu-te-ri^; sS-l'yti-ta-ry® [Tending to promote good or correct 
salutatorian: s 8 -iu"ta-t 6 'ri- 0 n^; sa-lii''ta-to'ri-an^ [In American colleges 

and schools, the graduating student who delivers the salutatory], 

salutatory: se-liuTa-to-n^; sa-lu'ta-to-ry^ [The opening oration at the 
commencement in American colleges and schoolsl. 

salute {n. & v.)z S 0 -Iiut'^; sa-lut'^. Frequently mispronounced sa-luth 

salve {n .) : sdv\* sav^. All the leading modem dictionaries give this as the 
preferred pronunciation, but Standard indicates sav^ E. & I. salvh and Wr. salv* 
as in use. Of the earlier lexicographers Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Scott (1797), 
Enfield (1807), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and 
Wright (1855) noted sdvi; Johnston (1764) and Barclay (1774) savi; Sheridan (1780), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1835), Nares (1784) aavi; Walker 
(1791) solvi; Craig (1849) sev^ [A healing ointment]. 

salve^ iv,)z sdvS* sav^ [To dress with salve]. See the preceding word, . 

salve^ (y.): salv^; sS-lv^ [To save from loss at sea], 

salve {interj.)z sal'vi^; sS-Bve^ [L. Hail! literally, *‘be well”]. 

salver^: sal'ver^; s^l'ver^ [A tray, especially one of silver]. 

salver^: salVar^; salVer^ [One who salves a vessel at sea], 

salver^: sa'ver^; saVer- [One who apphes salve as a remedy for iUness]. 

Salvini: sal-vJ'ni^* sal-vi'ni^ [It. actor and patriot (1829-1916)]. 


3: art, Spe, fat, fare, wh^t, g^t, prgy, f?m; hit, ice; i=e; i=S; gd, adt, 6r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Salonikl 

Sampsamea 


final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; (fhin; go; 13 = sitji?; thin, 


sal volatile: sal s2.1 vo-lS-t'i-le^ [Ammonium carbonate]. 

Samaa: sam' 1 - 9 ^; sto'a-a^ [Douai Bible]. — Samachias: sam'’'e-kai'as^; 
sa,m"a-cl''as^ [Douai Bible]. — Samael: sarn'i-eB; sam''a-Sl- [Apocrypha]. — Samaias 
sam'^i-ai'ei; sam'^a-I'a^ [Douai Bibld. — Samaias: sa-me'yas^; sa-ma'yaa^ [Apocry- 
pha]. — Samaoth: sarn'i-eth^ or -6€hi; sam'a-bth^ or -oths [Douai Bible]. 

Samar: sd'mor^; sa'mar^; not sc'mar^ [An island of the Philippine group], 

samara^ : S9-me'ra^ ; sa-ma'ra-, Standard & TUr. ; C. s9-mar'9^; E.^ M,, & TF. 

sam'a-rai; J. & St. sam'a-ra^ [An indehiscent fruit of the ash, elm, or maple]. 

Samara^: sa-md'ra^; sa-ma'ra^ [River in Rus.]. 

Samaraim: sam"9-re'un^; sS,m''a-ra'im- [Douai Bible]. — Samarath: 

sam'a-rathi; s§,m'a-r§,th2 [Douai Bible]. — Samareth: sam^e-refb^; sam'a-rgth® 
[Douai Bible]. — Samaria: sa-me'n-ai; sa-ma'ri-a- [Bible]. — Samarias: sam^e- 
rai'as^; sam"a-ri'as2 [Douai Bible]. — Samaritan: sa-marVteni; sa-mS-r'i-tan- [Bible], 
— Samarite: sam's-rcdt^; sam'a-rlt2 [Douai Bible]. 

Samarkand: sd"mar-kdnd'^; sa^mar-cand'^. TF. sam'^ar-kant'^ [A govern^ 

ment of Asiatic Russia; also its capital]. Samarcandt* 

Samatus: sam' 9 -tus^; s2.m'a-tiis^ [Apocrypha]. [ 1914 ] 

Sambre: sohbr^; sahbr^ [Fr. river, scene of fighting bet. Fr. and Ger., 

Sameius: sa-ml'yua^; sa-me'yiis^ [Apocrypha]. — Samelliiis: sa-mehyus^; 
sa-mSl'yiisS [Apocrypha]. — Sameus: sa-ml'us^; sa-m§'fis2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. — 
SamgarmeDo: 3am"gar*nI'bo^: sS,m"g§,r»ni'bo2 [Bible]. — Sami; se'moii; sauni® 
[Apocr:^pha].— Sarnia: sa-mcd'ei; sa-mi'a® [Douai Bible]. 

Samian: se'mi-9n^; sa'mi-an^ [Of or relating to the island of Samos]. 

samiel [Turk.]: sam'yeP; sS-m'y^F [The simoom]. 

Sammaa: sam'i-a^j sS-m'a-a^ [Douai Bible]. — Sammai: sam'i-oi^; sS,m'- 

a-i2 [Douai Bible]. — Sammiia: sa-miu'a^; sSL-mu'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Samoa: sa-mo'a^; sa-mb'a^. More frequently heard se-mo'o^ [The Navi- 

gators’ Islands in S. W. Pacific ocean]. 

Samos: se'mos^; sa'mbs^ [An island in the .-Egean Sea]. 

Samothracia: sam'Vfhre'si-9^; sam^'o-thra^qi-a^ [Bible]. ' [making tea]. 

samovar: sam'o-vdr^; s^m'o-vax^ [A Russian urn for boiling water used in 

samphire: sam'foir^; sSm'fir^. TFr. sam'fir^ and so indicated by Bachanan 
(1757), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), and Smart 
(1840). The pronimciation sam'furi is indicated as allowable but not preferred by 
C. & St. [A Emopean herb of which the leaves were formerly used in pickles]. 

sample: sam^pP; sam'pP. See ask. In the British Isles both sam'pP and 

som'pP are heard [A part selected or taken as a specimen of the whole]. 

Sampsames : samp's9-miz ^ ; sS,mp'sa-me§2 [Apocrypha] . — Samsai : sam'- 
soil; s§,m'sI2 [Douai Bible]. — Samsari: sam'sa-rai^; ^m'sa-ri^ [Douai Bible]. — 
Samson: sam'sani; sS,m'son2 [Bible and masculine personal name]. Dan. D. Sam-» 
son: sam'sani; sam'son®; F. Samson: san'''sen'i; san"s6n.'2; Pg. SansSo: son- 
saun^i; san'''soun'2; Sp. Sanson: san-sdn'i; san-son'*; Sw. Simson: sim'son^; sim'- 
s6n2. — Samua: sa-miu'ai; sa-mti'as [Douai Bible]. — Samuel: sam'yu-eP; s&m'yn- 
gl2 [Bible and masculine personal name]. Dan. D. G. Samuel: sa'mu-eP; sa'm\}“§l*i 
P. Samuel: sd’'m'Q'’el'^; sa'^mO'^Sl'^; Hung, S&muel: i^d'mu-eP; sha'mu^P; It. 
Samuele: sd''mu-5'l§i; sa'^m^-g'lgS; Sp. Samuel; sd"rau-eP^ sa^mii-§P2 — ^^naasi 


3: wolf, dft; bobk, boot; fuU, rule, ctire, blit, bAm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; i^k; thin. thin. 




sanable 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr§y; hit, police; obey, gO; not, §r; fall, riile; but, burn; 
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sanVasi; sSn''a-as2 [Apocrjiiha (R. V.)]. — Sanabassar: san^e-bas'eri; san''a-bas'ar2 
[Bible. Same as Sanab.\ssaeus]. — S anabassams : san^a-bas'a-rusM san"a-b3.s'a-rus2 
[Apocrypha]. 

sanable: san's-bF; sAn'a-bF. Buchanan (1757) and Nares (1784) se'na- 

bB [That may be cured]. 

Sanasib: san'a-sib^; sgln'a-sib^ [Apocrypha]. 

sanatorium: san''d-to'n-uini; san^a-to^ri-tim^ [An institution for the 

treatment of disease or care of invalids, especially one emplojung natural therapeutic 
agents]. Compare s.^utarium. 

Sanballat; san-bal'at^; sAn-bal'^t^ [Bible]. 

Sancbo Panza: saq'ko pan'za^ or {Sp.) sdn'dho pdn'tha^; sS-n'co pAn'za^ 

or {Sj),) san'cho pan'tha^ [A squire in Cervantes’s “Don Quixote”]. 

Sand (George): sand^ or {Fr.) sahdb* sAnd- or (Fr.) sahd^ [Pen^^name of 
Madame Dudevant, Fr. novelist]. jof 

Sandalphonr san-dal'fen^; san-diil'fbn^ [In Jewish angelology, the angel 
Sanders: sEin'darzb* san'derg^ [Eng. family name]. 

Sandes: sands’; sS-nds^ [Eng. family name]. 

Sandiacre: sen'ji-ker^; sSn'jl-kSr- [Eng. town]. Compare Beauchamp. 
San Diego: san dl-e'go^; s^n di-e'go’’ [A county and city in California]. 
Sandusky: san-dus'ki^; sS-n-diis'ky® [A county, city, bay, or river in Ohio]. 

sandwich: sand'wndhb* siind'wich®. TTr. sand'widj^ [Two thin slices of 
bread with meat, cheese, etc., between them]. [(1577-1G44)]. 

Sandys: sandz’; s^dg^ [i. Eng. ecclesiastic (1519-88). Eng. poet 
sang-froid [Fr.]; sdh''*frwa'b‘ sM"=*frwa'2 [Cold-blooded steadiness], [ghed]. 
sanguinary: sa] 3 'gwi-ne-rF; san'gwi-na-ry^ [Attended with much blood- 
sanguine: saiQ^gwin^; siln'gwin^ [Hopeful for the best; cheerful], 
sanguineous: saij-gwin'i-us^; sSn-gwlii'e-tis® [Forming blood; also, full- 

blooded]. 

Sanhedrin, Sanhedrim: san'hi-drin^ or -drim^; sS-n'he-drin^ or -drlm^. 
Sometimes also san-hl'drini or -drimi [A Jew. council and tribunal]. 

sanitarium: sanVte'ri-um^; sS,nT-ta'ri-tim2 [A place where hygienic 
conditions are preservative of health or preventive of disease]. Compare sanatorium, 

San Joaquin: san wa-ldn'i; sin wa-kin'^ [River and county in Cal.]. 

San Jorge^: son her'heb’ san hdr'he® [Colombian river]. 

San Jorge®: son 5 er' 3 e’; san zhor'zhS® [An island of the Azores group]. 
San Jos6: son ho-se'^; san ho-s§'® [A city in California]. 

San Juan: son hu-on'^; san hij-^'® [1. A city in Porto Rico. A hiU near 

El Caney and Santiago, Cuba. 3. A mountain range in Colo. 4. Any one of several 
rivers or counties. 5. A province in Argentina. 6, An island off Washington], [city]. 

San Luis PotosI: son lu-is' po^'to-sF^* san lu-is' po*'to-si'® [Mex. state or 
San MigueP: son mi-geF^; san mi-ggl'® [Sp. general (1785-1862)]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, aU; ni6, gSt, prey, fSm; hit, Ice; I=§; i=5; gO, q6t, 6r, wdn, 
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1; a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; <5hin; g:o; i) = sing; thin, tills. 

San Miguel-: san mi-gel'^; stin mi-gel'- [A county in Colorado]. 

San Pedro^: san pi'dro^; s&n pe'dro- [A city in California]. 

San Pedro^: san pe'dro^; san pe'dro^ [A town in Paraguay]. 

Sanquhar: saqk'ar^; s^nk'er- [Scot. town]. 

San Remo; sdn re'mo^; san re'mo- [It. seaport], 
sans: sanz^ or {Fr.) sdh^; s3.n§- or (Fr.) siih- [Without]. 

Second childishnesse, and meere obliulon 

Sayis teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sa-ns euery thing. 

Shaelespeare As You Lihe It act li, sc. 7. [1600-3 
San Salvador: san sal'va-dSr^ or (Sp.) sdn sdPva-dor'^; sHn s^l'va-dor^ or 
(Sp.) sdn sdl"va-d6r'2 [Island of the Bahama group, discovered by Columbus, 1492], 

Sansannah: san-san'd^; san-sSn'a^ [Bible]. 

sansculotte: canz-kiu-let'^ or (Fr.) sdn kii^lot'^; s3.n§-€u-l6t'^ or (Fr.) san 

eu"i5t'2 [Literally, “without breeches,” opprobrious term in French Revolution of 17S9]. 

sans g^ne; sdn"= 5 en'i; sah"=*zhen'2 [Fr., literally, ^‘without constraint/' 
applied as a nickname to the wife of Marshal Lefebvre]. 

sans souci: son su"si'^; sah su"Qi'- [Fr., caresfree; a palace at Potsdam]. 

Santa Anna or Ana; sdn'ta d'na^ or d'nya^; san'ta a'na^ or a'nya^ [Mex. 
general (1795-1876)]. Mex.]. 

Santa F6; san'ta^ or (Sp.) sdn'ta fe^; sS^n'ta- or (Sp.) san'ta [Capital of 
Santiago: sdn"ti-d'go^ ; san"ti-a'go- [1. The capital of Chile. 3. A town in 
Cubal. [(1873- )]. 

Santoss^Dumont: sda'tos-du"meh'^; san'tossdu"m6n'2 [Braz. aeronaut 
SaOne: son^; son^ [River in France], 
saor stat: [Gael] se'ar stath^; se'ar stath [Free State]. 

sapajou; sap'a-ju^ or (Fr.) sd"pd" 3 u'^; s^p'a-ju^ or (Fr.) sa'^pa^zhu' [A 
South'" American monkey]. 

Saph: saf^; sdf^ [Bible]. — Saphat: se'fat^; sa'fdt^ [Apocrypha]. — Saplx- 
athia: saf''d-thai'a^; sdFa-thi'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Saphatia: saf'a-tcd'a’^; sS.f'^a-ta'a® 
[Douai Bible]. — Saphatlas: saFa-toi'as^; sS.f"a-tI'as2 [Apocrypha]. — Sapheth: 
se'fefhi; sa^fSth* [Apocrypha]. — Saphir: se'fari-; sa'flr* [Bible].— SaphutW: sa- 
fiu^thoii; sa-fii'thi^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

sapience: se'pi-ens^; sa'pi-Sng^ [Deep wisdom]. — sapient: se'pi-ent^; sa'- 
pi-&nt2 [Possessing deep wdsdom]. P^y soap]. 

saponaceous: sap"o-ne'^us^; sS,p"o-na'shus^ [Having the nature or qual- 
saponin: sap'o-nin^; s^p'o-nin^ [A poisonous chemical compound]. 

Sapor: se'per^; sa'pbr^ [One of several rulers of Persia (241-381)], 
Sapphira: sa-fai're^; s^-fi'ra^ [Bible]. 

sapphire: saf'cdr^; s4f'Ir^, Standard, C., E., I., M., & W.; St. & Wr. saf'firk 

also indicated by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton 
& Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840). Buchanan (1766) saHri [A 
gem-stone]. ^ IphliQ]. 

sapphirine: ^'ar-in^ or -ain'; sS,f'ir-In2 or -In® [Consisting of or like sai>- 

3: wQlf, dft; bddk, boot; fpH, rple, cflre, bht, bCim; dU, b6y; to, tem; ipk; thin, this. 
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sapsago: sap^se^go^; s^p'sii^'go- [A strong green cheese], 

Sara: se'ra^; sa'ra^. See Sabah, 

Saraa: sar'i-a^; sSr'a-a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Sarabias: sar'Vboi'as^; sar'Vbi'as- [Apocrj^pha], 

Saracen : sar'a-sen^ ; s^r 'a-^^n^ [A Syro= Arabian nomadic Arab ; a Moslem]. 

Sarah: se'rS^ or se'ra^; sa'ra- or sa'ra^ [Bible and feminine personal name]. 
D. G, It. Pg. Sp. Sw. Sara: sa'rai; sa'ra^; F. Sara: sa'^ra'^; sa^ra'-. — Sarai: se'rcdi 
or se're^; sa'ri^ or sa'ra^ [Bible]. — Saraia: sa-reV^^ or sa-roi'e^; sa-ra^ya2 or sa-ri'a^ 
[Bible]. — Saraiah: sa-rS'yo^ or sa“rcd''a^; sa-raVa,^ or sa-ri'a^ [Apocrypha]. — Saraias: 
sa-re'yagi or sa-rcd'es^; sa-ra'yas^ or sa-rPas^ [Apocrypha].— Saraim: sa-re'imi; sa- 
ra'im® [Douai Bible]. — Saraites: se'n-cdtsi; sa'ra-Its^ [Douai Bible]. 

Sarajevo: sa*'ra-yeVo^; sa^ra-ye'vo^ [Same as Sarajevo]. 

Saramel : sar'a-meB ; s2.r'a-mSP [Apocrypha]. — Saraph ; se'raf ^ or sa^raf ^ ; 

sa'raf2 or sa'raf^ [Bible]. — Sarasar: se-re'sari; sa-ra'sar2 [Douai Bible]. 

Sarasate y Navascues (de) : de sd"ra-sa'te i na-vosto-es^; de sa^ra-sa'tg 
y na-va.s'cu-§s2 [Sp, composer and violinist (1844-190S)], 

Saraswati: sar'es-wa'^ti^; sS.r'as-wa'^ti^. Standard; C. sa-rasVa/-ti^; E. sar'- 

a-swa-tP; TF. sar'as-ws-tP [In Hindu myth, the goddess of wisdom]. 

Sarathasar: sar'^a-fhe'sarS* sSr^a-tha'sar^ [Douai Bible], 

Sarathi; sa-re'fhcd^; sa-ra'thi^ [Douai Bible]. [Borneo] 

Sarawak: sa-rdVok^; sa-raVak^; not sar'a-wak^ [British protectorate in 
Sarchedouus: sor-ked'o-nus^* sar-cSd'o-ntis^ [Apocrypha]. [625 B C.)]. 
Sardanapalus: sdrMa-na-pclus^; sar^'da-na-pa'lhs^ [Assyrian king (668- 

sardine^: sar-din'^; sar-din'^, Standard; C., M,, & W. sdr-din'^; E., & 

>Si. sor'dlni; TTr. sar''dmi [A fish, the European pilchard]. 

sardine®: sor-dln'^; sm-din'®, Standard j C., ikf., Sty TF., & Wr., and Bu- 
chanan (1757); E. sard'daini; I. sar'dini, Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), and Jameson (1827) indicated sord'dain^ [A gem^stone], 

Sardis: sdr'dis^; sar'dis® [City in Asia Minor]. 

Sardites: sor^doits^; sar'dits® [Bible]. 

sardonic: sor-den'ik^; sar-dbnlc® [Derisive and insincere], 

sardonyx: sar'do-niks^; sm'do-nj^ks®. Sheridan (1780) and Enfield (1807) 

sar-do'niksi [A variety of onyx]. 

Sardou: scir*^du'^; sar"du'® [Fr. dramatist (1831-1908)]. 

Sarea: se-ri'a^; sa-re"a® [Apocrypha]. — Sareas: se-ri'es^* sa-re'as® [Douai 
Bible]. — Sarebia: saPh-bai'e^; ^r^e-bFa^ [Douai Bible]. — Sarebias: sar^i-boi'asi; 
sS,r^e^Fas2 [Douai Bible]. — Sareda; sar'i-de^; sar'e-da^ [Douai Bible]. — Saredatba: 
s8-red'a-tha^; sa-rSd'a-tha® [Douai Bible]. — Sarepta: sa-rep^te^; sa-rSp'ta^ [Bible], 
sargasso [Pg.]: sor-gas'o^; sar-gSs'o® [Gulf==weed; seaweed]. 

Sargon: sdr'gon^; sar'gQn® [Bible]. — Saria: sa-rai'e^* sa-ri'a® [Douai Bi- 
ble]. — Saria: se^nd^; sa'rid® [Bible]. — Sarion: se'n-eni; sa^ri-dn® [Douai Bible]. — 
Sarohen: sa-rS^eni; sa-ro'hSn* [Douai Bibld. — Saron: sS-'reni; sa'rSu^ [Bible]. — 
Saronite: se'ro-nait^; sa^ro-nlt® [Douai Bible], — Sarothie: sa-ro'thi-t^; sa-ro'tM-g* 
[Apocrypha]. 


S: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ^11; m6, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, iee; i=e; i«e; g5, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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1: 8 = final; 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


sapsaga 

satrap 


= habit; aisle; au = owt; eil; iG = feud; chin; go; 13 = siug; Chin, this. 


Sarpedon: sar-pLden^; sar-pe'd5n- [In classic a Lycian prince, ally 

of the Trojans, slain by Patroclus]. 


Sarsachim: sor-se'kim^; sar-sa'cim^ [Douai Bible]. 

sarsaparilla: sdr^se-pe-ril'a^; s^'^sa-pa-rJlV. Frequently mispronounced 

sdrs"pe-ril'ai or sas^pa-ril'a^ [The dried roots or rootstocks of tlie smilas]. 

Sarsechim: sor-si'kim^; sar-se'cim^ [Bible]. 

sarsenet: sdrs'net^; sars'nSt- [A fine, thin, woven silk], sarcenet}:. 
Sarthana: sor'fha-nab' s^'tha-na- [Douai Bible]. 

Sarto: sdr'to^; sarTo- [Family name of Pope Pius X.]. 

Sartoris: sdr'to-risL: sar'to-rts^ [Eng. singer and author (1816-79)]. 
Sartorius: sor-to'ris^; sar-toTis^ [Eng. family name]. 

Sarua: sa-ru'a^; sa-ru'a- [Douai Bible]. — Saruch: se'ruk^; saTij^- [Bi- 

ble]. — Sarvia: sar-voi'a^; sar-vi'a^ [Douai Bible]. fada]. 

Saskatchewan: sas-kacli'i-wen^; sS,s-kilch'e-wan- [Province in W. Can- 
Sassabasar: sa-sab'd-sor^; sit-sS-b'a’Sar^ [Douai Bible]. 


Sassenach: sas'i-nanb* sUs'e-nan- [A person of Saxon blood; an English- 
man or Lowlander: so called by the Gaelic inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland}. 

Satan: seTan^: sa'tan-. Buchanan (1757) and Nares (1784) sat'an^ 

[Bible: The adversary of man, first mentioned in the Book of Job]. 


sate: set^; sat^ [To satisfy the appetite of; satiate]. 

satellite: sat'e-loitb* sSt'S-lit^. Buchanan (1766) ss-teFi-tP; Kenrick 

G773) sa-tePiti [A small planet that revolves around a larger one]. 
Sathrahuzanes: safhYe-biti'za-niz^ or sath"re-biu- 2 e'niz^; sJlthYa-rbu'za- 
ne§2 or sath''ra-bu-zu'ne§2 [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. jneed, to the Hmitl. 

satiate: se'^-et^; sa'shi-at^ [To satisfy or supply the appetite, desire, or 
satiety : sa-toifi-ti^; sa-ti'e-ty^ [The condition of being satisfied to the utmost]. 

The pronunciation (sa-scd'I-ti)i is mentioned by Walker as all but universally current 
in his time, and as accepted by Sheridan and other orthoepists. His protest against 
it, as contrary to all analogy, was effectual; the condemned pronunciation is now quite 
obsolete. 

W. A. Crajgie New English Dictionary vol. viii, part 2, p. 118. [Oxford, 1910.1 


satire: sat'oirL sS-t'ir^. Modem dictionaries uniformly agree on this pro- 
nunciation. C. & J. indicate sat'uri as permissible and Wr. notes se^tar^ as preferred,, 
and sat'airi and sat'ari ag allowable. The earlier lexicographers indicated the fol- 
lowing pronunciations: Buchanan (1757), Entick (1764), Perry (1777), Nares (1784)^ 
Elphinston (1786), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Reid (ISM) sat'iri; Ash 
(1775), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight. 
(1802) se'turi; Kenrick (1773) ge'tairi; Jameson (1827) sd'turi; Webster (1828) and 
Craig (1849) sat'oiri as to*day [Caustic or humorous ridicule; sarcasm]. 


Satow: sa-to'^ or sat'o^; s^L-to'^ or [Eng. diplomat and Oriental 

scholar (1843- )]. 

satrap: se'trap^; saTrS-p^: C. sat'rap^; TTr. se'trap^, the pronunciation in- 
dicated also by Jones (1798), Rees (1828), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Wright 
(1855). By Jameson (1827) sa'trapi; Webster (1828) sat'rapi [The governor of an. 
ancient Persian province]. By Bailey (1732), Penning (1760), and Ash (1775) the 
word was spelt aatrapa, the firet two noted the stress sa'trapa, the third satra^pa. 


Zi wQlf, dft; bG6k, bGot; full, rule, cGre, but, bflm; 6il, bdy; go, fcem; ipk; thin, tbis. 
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1: artistic, 6rt; fat, fare; fast; get, prC»y; hit. police; obey, gO; not, Br; full, riile; but, bSm; 


satrapy: se'trap-i^; sa'trSp-yS. C. & TFr. sat're-pi^ also indicated by 

Jameson (1827), Webster tlb2Sj, and Knowles (1835) [Tiie territorj^ or jurisdiction 
of a satrap]. 

Satsuma: sut'su-ma^; saFsu-mii®; 7iot sat'su-mai [District in Kyushu 

Island, Japan, scat of manufacture of porcelain ware], 

Saturn: sat'arn^; s^t'um^ Bailey (1732) and Johnson (1755) indicated 

Sa'turn, which may be read sat'&rnb By Buchanan (1757), Johnston (17G4), Ash 
<'177o\ Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802) se'turn^ [The planet next beyond Jupiter]. 

saturnine: sat'ar-noin^, K,, 7., Jf St.j TT., <fe TFr., or sat^ar-nin^, Standard 
& C. ; sat'ur-nin.3 or ea.t''ur-riln2. By Buchanan (1757), Sheridan d7S0), Xares (1784) 
sat'&r-noini; Kenriek (1773), Perry (1777) sat'ar-nini; Bailey (1732), Ash (1775) sa- 
tdr'naini [Of a grave, gloomy, or morose character or disposition]. 

satyr: sat'ar^; sH'yr^, Modern dictionaries, exciting Worcester, agree 
on this pronunciation. Bailey (17321, Johnson (1755), Penning fl7G0), Ash (1775), 
and Webster (182S) noted sa'tyr, which may be r^ad sat'orb Tfr. se'tarb which is 
noted aa allowable but not preferred by Standard, C., & TT. The last pronunciation 
was formerly current in Great Britain and Ireland and was indicated oy Buchanan 
(1757), Perrj’ (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1S02), and Knowles (1835); Jameson (1827) sd'terb Sm^ (1840) sat'ari [In Gr. 
myth, a woodland deity: confused by the Romans 'v^'ith the fauns]. [males] 

satyriasis: sat^i-rcd'a-sis^; sS.t^'y-ri'a-sIs^ [Unrestrained sexual desire in 
sauce: ses^,* sag^j not saus^ [A dressing for food]. 

saucy: se'si^; sa'gy^ [Displaying piquancy and brightness; also, imperti- 

nently bold]. [lowed to ferment under pressure], 

sauerkraut [Ger.]: saur'kraut'^^; sour'krout"^ [Cabbage salted and al- 
Sauk: sek^; sak^ [Ckiunty in Wisconsin]. 

Saul: seB: sal^ [Bible and masculine proper name]. — Saulites: seFaits^: 
sal'Itss [Douai Bible]. 

sault: selt^, Standard. C.,E., & TF., o^ sob ^ salt® or® so®. TFr. se^- 

[A rapid river: from Old Fr. sault, leap; as, the SaiUt Ste. Marie]. 

Sault Sainte Marie: cu sent me'n^ or (Ft.) s5 sant ; s\i sant ma'ry® 

or (Fr.) so sS-ht ma'^re''^ [1. Canadian port of entry in Ontario. 2. United States port 
of entry in Michigan], 

Saumarez: so'^ma-re'^; so'^ma-re'® [Family of British seamen (1710-1903)]. 

Saunders: sdn'darz^ or sen'darz^; san'ders® or s^'der§® [Eng. and Am. 

family name]. 

Sauudersou: sdn'dar-ssn^ or son'dar-san^; san'der-son® or san'der-son® 

[Family name in Eng. and Ire.]. 

saunter: sQn'tar^ or son'tar^; san'ter® or smi'ter®. The first indicates 
American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain. Of the earlier lexicographers 
Johnston (1764) and Sheridan (1780) noted sen'teri, while sdn'ter^^ was record^ by 
Kenriek (1773), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), Elphinston (1786), Walker (1791), Scot 
(1797), Jones G798), Fulton & Kni^t (1S()2), Jameson (lS2ri, Webster (1828), and 
Smart (1840) [To stroll in a leisurely way]. 

sausage: se'sijb sa'sag®, the accepted modem pronunciation and that 

indicated by Enfield (1802), The pronunciation sas'ijb characterized by Walker 
(1791) as vulgar, was indicated as accepted standard in their time by Sheridan (17^) 


2: Spe, f&t, fare, fist, what» liU; m5, gfet, prey, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; gd, ndt, 6r, wdm 
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1* a 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


satrapy 

Scsevola 


final; I = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iO == feud; <5hin; go; i) = sing?; thin, this. 


and Scott (1797); Perry (1777), Jameson (1S27), and Smart (1S40) preferred se'seji; 
Jones (179S), Knowles (1S35), and Wright (1855) ses^iji [A roll of chopped meat, as 
pork, stuffed into a casing]. 

gaut^ [Fr.]: so"te'^; so"te'“ [Fried quickly with Little grease, as potatoes], 
savage: sav'ej^; sSv'ag-; 7iot sav'ij^, a colloquial utterance which almost 

completely breaks down the sound of the a. The same care should be exercised in 
uttering this word as a common noun as when one pronounces the proper name of 
Richard Satage. Compare cabbage [Wild and uncivilized; untamed]. 


savant: sa'Vdh'^; sa"vah'^ [Fr., a man of special learning; scholar]. 
Savaran: sav'o-ren^; s^v'a-ran^ [Apocrypha]. [(1774-1S33)]. 

Savary: sa'Vd"ii'^; sa"va^'ry'- [1. Fr. Orientalist (1750-88). Fr. general 
Savias: se-vai'es^’ sa-vi'as- [Apocr>q)ha]. 

Savoie: sa'vwa'i; sa'vwa'^ [Fr. department]. 

savoirsfaire [Fr.]: sa''vwdr"4iir'^; sa'\^^aT"=rar'- [Tact; literally, “knowl- 
Savonaroia: sd'Vo-na-ro'la^; sa"vo-na-r5'la- [It. monk and reformer 
(14o2-98)]. [part of France], 

Savoy; sa-vei'^; sa-v6y'2 [Former duchy of the Sardinian kingdom, now 
Sawbridgeworth: saps'warth^ or (colloq.) sap'ser^; sSps'worth^ or (colloq.) 

sap'sSrS [Eng. town]. 

sawder: se'dar^; sa'der^ [Obsolete form of solder: still used colloquially 

in the figurative phrase soft sawder, flattery; blarney], 

Saxicava: saksVkeVa^; sSksT-ca'va^. C. & M. sak-sik'a-va^; E. saks-i- 
kaVab* I. sak-si-ke'va^; TF. sak"si-ke'vdi [A genus of burro^wing bivalves], 

say; se^; sa^; not scii^, a provincialism [To declare or state in words]. 

Say: se^; sa^ [i. Fr. political economist (1767-1832). 2. Fr. statesman and 

economist (1826-96)]. 

sayer^: se'ar^; sa'er^ [One who says anything]. 

Sayer-: sar^; s^r-; not se'ar^ [Eng. caricaturist (1748-1823)]. 

Sayers: sarz^* sdrg^; Twt se'erz^ [Eng. pugihst (1833-73)]. 

sayid, sayyid [Ar.] : soi'id^ or sd'id^; sy'id^ or sa'id^ [Lord : a title applied to 
the descendants of IVlohammed]. 

says: sez^; s^g^; not sez^ a provincialism. Compare said [Third person 

sing., present tense of say], 

scabbed: skab'ed^ or skabd^: seSb'M^ or scabd^. This word, like blessed. 

learned^ and others, when used as an adjective, is pronounced in two syllables, and 
when as a participle, in one. But in general American usage prefers the first, and 
British usage, the second of the prommciations indicated above [ 1 . Covered with 
crust, as a sore. 2. Blistered, as metal, in casting]. 


scabies: skelbi-iz^; scaTti-eg^ [A skin=disease; the itch], 
scabious: skeT>i-us^; scaUi-us® [Of, relating to, or affected by scabies]. 
Scseau: si'sn^; se'an^ [Western: applied to a gate of ancient Troy]. 
Scaevola: sev'o-le^; sSv'o-la^ [1. Roman soldier; lived about 500 B. C. 3. 

Roman jurist; teacher of Cicero (159?-88 B. C.)]. 


2: wolf, dft; bdOk, bodt; full, rulfit clire, btkt, bdru; dil, b6y; to, tem; iuk; thin, ttlis. 
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scaglia [It.]: ska'lya^; sca'lya’ [An Italian rock], „,arbl,.], 

scaglidia [It.]: ska-lyola^; sea-lyo'la- [Hard polii^hed plaster=\vork imi- 
Scalcbi: skdl'ki^; s€iir€i^ [Tt. operatic singer (1850- )]. 

scald ^ : skeld^ ; scald- [A bum or injury to the skin by a hot fluid, as water], 
scald-: skeid^ or skuldb: scald- or scald-; C. & Smart skald^ [An ancient 

Scandinavian niinstrei or bard], [equal]. 

scalene: ske-lin'^; scii-Ien'^- skeFin^ [Having sides no two of which are 
Scaliger: skalVjarM scdl'i-ger^ [1. Fr. philologist (1540-1609). 3- It. 

author (14S4-15oS)3. 

scallop: skoFep^; scal'op-. Standard, C., M., W., & TFr.; E. skaFap^; 7. 

& St. skal'Ieph the pronunciation indicated by Buchanan (1757), Enfield (1S07), and 
Jameson (1S27). By Kenriek (1773), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Nares (17S4), 
Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Webster (1828), 
Knowles (1S35), Smart (1S40), and Wright (1S55) skel'aph as pronounced to«day [A 
shelbfiish having a subcircular shell with wavy edge]. The verb is pronounced in 
the same way. [surgery]. 

scalpel: skaFpeF; sciirpSl-; not skal'poF [A small pointed knife used in 
Scamander: ske-man'dar^; sca-miin'der- [River in Asia Minor], 
scaphoid : skaf'eidb* scS,f '5id-. Wt. ske'feidb See ph [Shaped like a boat], 
scapiform: ske'pi-ferm^; sca'pi-form*. Wr, skap'i-ferm^ [Formed like a 

scai>e or main shaft of a feather]. 

scapula: skap'yu-la^; scip'yu-la^ [The shoulder-blade]. 

scapular: skap'yu-ler^; scap'yu-lar^ [A strip of cloth worn across the 

shoulder by some members of the Roman Catholic orders]. 

scar; skor^; seax^ [A mark left on the skin after the healing of a wound], 
scarab: skar^ab^; sc^'ab® [A beetle sacred to the Egyptians], 
scar abseus : skar'^a-bi'us^ ; scSx^'ar-be'tis^ [A beetle sacred to the Eg 5 rptians]. 
scarabee: skaxVbi^; scS-rVbe^ [Same as preceding], 
scaramouch: skar'9-mau(5h^; seSr'a-mouch^ [A cowardly boaster]. 

scarce: skars^; — the pronunciation of modem dictionaries and that 

indicated by Buchanan (1757), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855). 
By Perry (1777) skSrsi; Sheridan (1780) skers^; Enfield (1802) skars^ [Rarely met 
with or occurring; not frequent). 

scare (v.)z skarb’ sedr^. St. sker^, erroneously attributed to the Scottish, 

who sound the a as in “fare,’* not as in “fate” [To throw into fear; frighten]. 

scared: skard^; sedrd®; not skar'adh nor (vulgarly) skart^. Compare be- 
QtrBA.THED [Past-participle of scaee], 

scarlatina: skdrTe-tFna^; scax^'Ia-ti'na^ — (he pronunciation indicated by 

the modem and the earlier lexicographers, including Webster (1828;, but Goodrich 
(Webster), 1847, skordatfi-na^ [An infectious form of fever). 

Scarron: ska^reh'^; sca'^roh'^ [Fr. dramatist (1610-60)]. 

scath {n. & v.): skath^* scS,th^ [Same as scathe]. 

scathe (n. & v.)i sketh^; scath^; St., & Wr. skefh^ [Harm; hurt]. 

8; Hrt, 3pe, f3t, fare, fist, wh^t, nU; m6, get, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=5; i— e; g6, not, dr, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


scaglia 

schedule 


1:3 = final; I = habit; aisle; au = ouU e !l; lu = ieud-, (Thin; go; p = sing; fhin, tfais. 
Sceaux: so^; so^ [Towti in France]. 

scenic: sin'iL^; sen'ic^; C. & Wr. sen'ikL* M., & W. si'niki, also indicated 

by Bailey (1732). Johnson (17oo), Buchanan (1757), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849). 
The nrouunciation sen'iki was formerly in greater favor and was noted by Perry 
(1777) Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844) [Pertaining to landscape effects 
or stage settings]. 

scenograph: sen'o-graf^ or sFno-graf^; sSn'o-grM^ se'no-graf^. The 

first indicates American usage; the second represents that of Great Britain [Au ob- 
ject dra\^m in perspective]. 

Scenopegia [Gr.]: si''no-pI'ii-a^; se^'no-pe'^-a^ [An annual festival of the 

Jews, the Feast of Tabernacles]. 


sceptic: skep'tik^; scSp'tic^. See sejeptic. 

Sceva: si've^; se'va^ [Bible]. 

Schaffhausen: ^hdf-hau'zen^; shaf-hou'sSn^ [Swiss canton]. 

schedule: skej'ul*; scSj'ul^, Standard] C. & TT^. sked'yul^; E,, & St. 

Shed'yuli; M. ^ed'yul^; Wr. sked'yulk See Introductory, page xv. 

The various pronunciations of this word, noted above and below, may be traced to 
its orthography no less than to its derivations. Considered as a Ivliddle English 
word it w'as spelt sedide in the Rolls of the Parliament of England for 1397 (“New 
Eng. Diet.” s. V.), but the same source cites cedule for the Rolls of the Parliament 
for i429 — a spelling which had vogue from 1420 to 1655 and was used by Carton 
(1422-91) and James Howell (1594-1666) in his “Letters” (1645-55). It was spelt 
cedul by John Cowell in his “Interpreter,” under the entry “Clerke of the Estreats” 
(1607). These forms were pronounced sed'yul^- The si>ellings sedule and cedule were 
adopted by both French and English writers. Cotgrave’s “French and English Dic- 
tionary” (1660) notes schedule or ceduZe a schedule, scroll, note, bill.” 

Of the forms scedule and schedule, the first was in use in 1465, the second in 1560, 
and by no less distinguished a personage than Queen Elizabeth (“Original Letters,” 
ser. II, ii, 265, ed. by Ellis). Notwithstanding the example set by the Virgin Queen, 
Shakiespeare favored the former and wrote: 

Aekagon: What’s here, the portrait of a blinking Idiot 
Printing me a scedule, I will reade it. 

Merchant of Venice act ii, 1. 50 from end. [1595.1 


But “Rare Ben Jonson,” in memory of his Queen, followed her example, and in his 
comedy “The Staple of News” wrote: “Your Father , . . left it in writing in a 
schedule here” (act i, sc. 6: 1626). 

Five different pronunciations were indicated for this word from 1668 to 1850. 
These were as follows: (1) sked'yulk noted by Price (1668), John Jones (“Practical 
Orthography,” 1701), Buchanan (1757), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Jameson 
(1827), and Webster (1828); (2) sed'yulk recorded by Dr. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), 
Penning (1760), Buchanan (1766), Barclay (1774), John Shaw (1777), Marriott 
(1780), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Elphinston (1786), Scott (1797), Stephen 
Jones (1798), who added that the word was pronoxmeed sked'yuB in Queen Anne’s 
time, and Fulton & Knight (1802); (3) sed'juB, Sheridan (1780); (4) sed'juli, Walker 
(1791-1797); (5) ihed'yuU, Knowles (1835), Smart (1836), who adds, in his intro- 
duction, that the word, being of Greek origin, should be pronounced sked'yuB, Reid 
(1844), Craig (1849), and O^vie (1850). 

Dr. Craigie, in the “New English Dictionary,” says of the pronunciation sed'yuB, 
“It is doubtfiil whether this was really justified by usage,” but the word undoubtedly 
came into English through the French, and the Fr. pronunciation prevailed in some 
circles for nearly three-quarters of a century as shown above. Compare ch, scheme, 
SCHISM, SCHOLAR, SCHOOL [A written or printed statement usually in tabular form}. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdok, bdbt; f^U, rijle, cure, but, bClm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; iok; thin, this. 




Scheele 

sclnlpli 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; bit, police; obey, gO; not, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


Scheele: she'ia^ or (Aiiglice) shlB; she/le" or {Anglice) shel- [Sw. chemist 
(1742~SG)3. [eral]. 

scheererite; shJr'ar-ait^; sher'er-it- [A pearly white hydro^^carbonic min- 
Scheherezade: sdii-he'Ve-zd'da^; she-he'^re-za'de- [A queen, the fictitious 

relator of stories in the “Arabian Xigbts”J. 

Scheldt : sKelt b skelt^, or (Dutch) skel'de^ ; shcdt^, seSit^, or (Dutch) seSl'de® 

[A river in N. France, Belgium, and the Netherlands]. 

SchelUng: shM'ing^ [Gcr. philosopher (1775-1854)], 

scheme: skim^; seem- [A plan of something to be done], 
schene: skin^; seen- [Egj’pt. measure of length], 

Schenectady: ski-nek'to-di^; see-n^e'ta-dy- [Citj" in New York State], 
scherzando: sker-tsan'do^; se^r-tsan'do^ [In a light, sportive manner: a 

direction in music]. 

scherzo [It.]: sker'tso\; scSr'tso- [A light sportive movement in music], 
Scheveningen: sHe'ven-iq"enb‘ sne/vgn-ing'Sn^ [Seaside resort in the 

Netherlands]. 

Schiaparelli: skya'^pa-rel'll^; seya^pa-rSllF [It. astronomer (1835-1910)]. 
Schiedam: ski-dam'^; see-diim'- [Town in the Netherlands], 
Schiehallion: slii-hal'yen^; she-hiil'yon^ [Jvlountain in Perthshire, Scot.]. 
Schiller: ^il'erb' shll'cr- [Ger. poet (1759--1805)]. 

Schinus: skai'nns^; sei'ntis- [A genus of Am. and Austral, tropical trees, 

of which the pepper*tree is cultivated for ornament]. 

schism: sizm^; [A division, as of opposing factions in a church]. 

In words of our tongue which have a Latin or Greek original, ch has almost invariably 
the sound of i. In the case of sch the one notable exception now existing is schism, in 
which the ch is suppressed altogether. 

Thos. R. Lotjnsbury The Standard of PronunOMion in English ch. ii, p. 206. [H. ’04.] 

schlsma: skiz'me^; sefs'ma-. Century prefers skis'ma^, which Standard & 
W. indicate as permissible [In ancient music, a small interval equal to the eighteenth 
part of a tone]. 

schismatic: siz-mat'ik^: sls-mS^t'ie®. Wr. skiz'me-tik^. The stress was 
in^cated on the penult by Entick (1764), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Scott (1797), 
Eees (1826), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), and Craig (1849), but by Bailey (1732), 
Johnson (1755), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) it was placed 
on the first syllable [One who makes or takes part in a schism], 
schist: ^ist^; shlst^ [Any rock that easily splits]. — schistose: ^s'tos^; 

shls'toa®. I. ^hist'oz^ [Having the nature of schist]. 

schizopod: skiz^o-podS" selz'o-pM^, Standard, C., W., & TFr.; E,, & St, 

i^z'o-ped^; M. skcd'zo-pedi [Having cleft feet, or parted toes]. 

Schlegel: ^le'geP; shle'gSF [1. Ger. philologist (1767-1845). 2. Ger. 

philosopher (1772-1829)]. [1834)]. 

Scbleiermacher: ^loi'sr-ma'^Har^; shli'er-ma"Her^ [Ger. theologian (1768- 

SchleswlgtfHolstein: ^lez'viH^h6l'^tain^;shle§'viH*hol'shtm2 [Prus. prov- 
ince, taken from Denmark (1864)]. 


2: art, fipe, f^t, fare, f^t, wh^t, aU; m6, g6t, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; i=S; go, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Scheele 
sciniph 

1: a = final; i =■ habit; aisle; au = o«t; oil; iu == feiKl; i5hin; go; i) = fliin, this. 

Schley: shlai^* shly% but commonly sloi^- sly- [Am. rear-admiral and Arc- 
tic explorer US39-1011)]. 

schloss [Ger].: ^Lles^; slilus- [A castle]. [(1430?-1502?)1 

Sehoffer: shorar^* shtlLer- [Ger. printer; inventor of tj-pe-punches 
Schoharie: sko-har'i^; sco-Mr'i- [Countj" in New York State], 
scholar: skokar^; scokar-. Compare ch [One who is taught by a teacher, 

of one versed in one or more branches of learning], 

Schomhurgk: ^em'burkS' shbm'btlrk^ [Eng. traveler of Ger. origin, who 
drew the line that bears his name, between British Guiana and Venezuela (1804-65)]. 

Schiinbrunn: shfm'bruni; shtha'brun- [Austr. summer residence near 

\ ienna]. [instruction]. 

school: skuP; scooi-. Compare ch [An institution for the imparting of 
schooner; skun'ar^; scobn'er^ [A t3pe of sailing-vessel]. [C17S8-1860)] 
Schopenhauer: sho'pen-hau"ari; sho'pgn-hou''er2 [Ger. philosopher 

sehottisehe: ^het-tish'^; shbt-tigh'^, Standard (1893-1912), E., J., TF., & 
T1 r.\ C., 21., & Staiidard (1913) [A polka^like dance]. In French this word 

is written Scottish and pronounced sko-tl^'i; thus the pseudo^French pronunciation 
of the word in English is not justified. [America] 

schout: skaut^; scout^ [A municipal officer in the Dutch colonies of North 

Schreiner: ^roi'narb* shrl'ner® [1. South-Afr. statesman (1857-1919) 2 

South-Afr. author (1S62?-1920)]. ’ 

Schuhert: ^uffiart^; shu'bert^ [Austr. composer (1797-1828)]. 
Schumann: ^a'mcmi; shu'man^ [Ger. pianist (1819-96); Ger. composer 

(lSlO-56)]. ^ [singer (1861- )]. 

Schumann:«Heink: ^u'man-hairjki; shp'man-hmk^ [Austrian operatic 
Schuyler: skoi'lar^; scyler^ [Am. Revolutionary general (1733-1804)]. 
Schuylkill: skul'kilL* scpl'kil^ [River and county in Pa.]. 

Schwab: iffiwdb^ or {Ger.) ^vap^; shwab^ or {Ger.) shvap^ [Am, family 
name of Ger. origin]. ^^ 2 )] 

Schwatka: ^wet'ka^’ shwatTia® [Am. soldier and Arctic explorer (1849- 
sciatic: scd-at'iki; sl-St'ic^ [Pert. to or situated in the region of the hip], 
sciatica: sai-atYka^* si-S-t'i-ca^ [Neuralgia of the hip and thigh], 
science: sai'ens^; si'^ng^ pgnowledge obtained by exact observation and 

correct thinking; also, the sum of human knowledge]. 

scleropla: sai''ar-6'pi-a^; si'^er-o'pi-a® [Defective vision in which things 

appeax darker than is natural]. 

scilicet [L.]; sil'i-set^; sil'i-gSt^ [In law, to wit; namely]. 

Scllly: siki^; slky^ [Group of islands off Cornwall, Eng.]. 

sclmlter: simYtar^; sfm'i-ter- [Same as simitae]. [Bible)] 

sciniph; sin'if i; sfn'if^ [A biting insect mentioned in Exodus viii, 17 (Domia 


2: wQlf, dft; bd6k, b^t; full, r|}le, clire, but, bhm; dll, bdv; go, gem; iuk; thin, this. 
26 
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1: art-irttic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; Lit, police; obey, go; not, or; lull, rule; but, burn; 


scintilla [L.]: sin-til sIn-tiiV [A spark; hence, the smallest panicle], — 

SCintliiahte [It]: sLm"tii-ldn'te*; sJiin''til-iiin'te“ [Sparkling; bniaant: u uirection 
in music]. — seintiUate: sin'ti-let^; feln'ti-iiit- [i.j eparldcj, [L-gc] 

Scio^: si'o^ [A village in Ohio, seat of a Methodist Episcopal col- 

Seio-: soi'o^ or sln'o^; sI'o“ or shiV [Same as Chios], 
sciolist: sai'o-iist^; si'o-llst- [One with a smattering of knowledge], 
seiomachy: skoi-am'e-ki^; scI-Om'a-cy-. By Buchanan (17G6), Walker 

UThI), Jones U^OS), Fulton & Knigkt U^b25, Perry (1S05), Webster USJSj, Xvnovvies 
flSJ.5), and crmart (1840) scd'enFo-kii; irbendan (.ITsO; skoi-orn'e-ki^ [Same as 
sski.vmacht], [spirits, or from shadows], 

sciomaney; sai'o-man'^sF; sFo-miin'"^y- [Ditdnation by shades of departed 

scion: sai'en^; si'5n- [1. A twig or shoot of a tree or plant; hence, an off- 

shoot. 2. A child or de.==eendantl. lantern], 

sciopticon: soi-ep'ti-ken^; si-5p'ti-c6n“ [A form of camera obscura or 
scioptics: sni-op'tiks^; si-6p'tics^ [The art of producing luminous views of 

external objects in a darkened room, as by an arrangement of lenses], 

scire facias [L.]: sai'ri fe'shi-as^; siTe fa'shi-as- [Literally, ‘‘that you cause 

to know”: a form of writ commanding the person against whom it is issued to show 
cause why a plaintiff should not have advantage on a judicial record], 

sclrrbous: siFus^, Standard^ C., & ilf., or skir'us^, E., St.^ TF., & TFr.; 
slr'us2 or selr'Cis^ [Morbidly hardened]. Compare scirrhus. 

scirrhus: sir'us^; sfr'Os^, Staridard, C., & M., noted also by Buchanan 

(17t>(l) and Kenrick (1773); E.^ Sh, W., & Wr. skir'us^ — a pronunciation indicated 
by Johnson (17o5], Fenning (1760), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Bailey (1775), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), Knowdes (1S35), and Smart (1840) 
[A firm, hard, cancerous tumor], 

scission: si^'an^ or sis^en^; sfsh'on® or sfzh'on^. The first, recorded by 
Standard & C., was indicated by Buchanan (1757-66); the second by Perry (1777). 
Sheridan (1780), and Walker (1791), It is noted also by J?., Jf., SL, W., & TFr. 
[The act of cutting or state of being cut], 

scissors: siz'arz^; sI§'or§2 [A cutting implement]. j ^ 

Scituate: sidh'u-et^ or sit'yu-etb' sich'ij-at^ or [Town in Mass.' 

sciurine; soi'yu-rin^; sFyu-rin^, Standard, C., & M.; E., W., & Wr. sai'yu- 

roinM J. soi-yu'raini; St. soi-yu'rini [Pert, to the squirrels and marmots], 
sclafiT [Scot.]: sklaf^; selaf^. See ask [In golf, to draw (a club) along the 

ground before hitting the ball]. 

Sclater: sle'tar^; sla'ter^ [Eng. family name]. 

Sclav: sklav^; Sclav® [Same as Slav]. So also with its relatives Sclav'Ic 

and Sclavlsm. 

sclerosis: skh-ro'sis^; scle-ro'sis® [Hardening of the tissue, as of the skin].-- 

sclerotic: skli-reVik^; seie-rStTc® [Affected with sclerosis]. 

scoff: skefb* sc5f®; not skef^ [To speak with derision or scorn], 
scolecite: skel'i-sait^; se51'e-9lt®. Standard, C., M., W., & TFr.; E. sko'le- 

soit^; I. skS^'U-saiti; St sko-ll'scdt*- [A mineral]. 


3: Urt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ah; mS, g$t, pr§j-, fSm; hit, ice; I=e; i=g; g5, ndt, or, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


scintilla 

screw 


final; I = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; tfhin; go; r) = sinfif; thin, tfais. 


sconce: skons*; se5n9'. 

Sconce, the verb, meaning ‘fine,’ ‘appears to be modern,’ Dr. Richardson says. Dr. 
Johnson knew ol no authority for it; and Archdeacon Todd quotes ‘The Idler.’ Milton 
used it in 16-11. See his ‘Prose Words’ (ed. Bohn;, vol. 2, p. 416. 

Fitzedwabd Hall Modem English p. 133 , note. [s. 1873.] 
The “New English Dictionary” cites W. Phillip (159S) and IMinsheu (1617) as 
using the word, the first in the sense of “to fortify; entrench”; the second, “to fine; 

[crowned], 

Scone^; skun^; scqd.^ [Scot. \Tllage where Scottish kings were formerly 
scone-: skon^; scon- [A thin cahe baked on a griddle], 
scoop, scoot. Pronounced as one syllable: skupk scoop^; skut^; scobt^. 
scope: skopi; scop^ [A range of action or view]. ^ 

scorbutic: sker-biu'tik^; scdr-bu'tic^; not skorTu-tik^ [Relating to or af- 

scorch: skercli^; scorch- [To discolor the surface by burning]. 

score: skor^; scor-; not skor^. See O and compare force: fort [A record, 

as of an account, winning points in a game, etc.]. [superiority toward another]. 

scorn: skern^; sedrn^j mt skom^. See 0 [Contempt, as from pride or a 
scour: skaur^; scour^ [To clean, as by nibbing and washing], 
scourge (n. & v.): skOTj^; setirg^ [Whip; lash]. 


scout: skaut^; scout- [I. Watch. II. Ridicule; despise]. In the latter 

sense used by Marston in his “Dutch Courtezan” (1605; and by Shakespeare in 
“The Tempest” (1610). 

This word has been used latterly as a verb active in a very different sense, and in better 
company than one could have ima^ned. . . . We sometimes find, in parliamentary speech- 
es, tnat certain opinions or principles are scouted; still, how’ever, with me, it passed for ir- 
reptitious and demi*vulgar, till I found it used by one of the guardians of language as well 
as of religion and politics, the Anti-Jacobln Review. 

Walker Crttical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. [London, 1809.] 
Review’s, new'spapers, and parliamentary speeches are by no means safe guides in the use 
of words. It is to be regretted that the current language is taken so much from such sources, 
while the older and the better authorities lie neglected or forgotten. I do not mean to 
say tnat we should study an antiquated style or affect archaisms, but that we should be 
restrained, if not directed, by such authorities as Milton, Dryden, Pope, Swdft, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Burke. 

Tow^nsend Young in WaZfccr’s Critical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. [Dublin, 1859.] 
It is the opinion of the writer that in the development of the language the periodical 
press has done much more to elevate the tone of thought and the manner of speech 
than to debase it. The improvement has been sectired gradually and still continues. 

scrap: skrap^; serS-p^ [A small piece]. 

scrape: skrep^; seraph [To rub the surface of anyt^hing]. 

scratch: skradhb* scr^ch^ [To scrape the surface of]. 

scrawl: skreL; scraF [Unskilful writing]. 

scream: skrim^; screm^ [Cry]. 

screed, screen. These words are pronounced as one syllable: skrid^, 

S€red2; skrinb screns. 

screw: skru^; scru^ [I. n. Anything with a twisted thread used to tighten. 

II. r. To tighten with a screw; twist; turn}. 


2: w 9 lf, dft; bdbk, b^t; full, rule, ettre, bfiit, btirn: oil, boy; go, ifem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: ortistic, firt; fat. fare; fast; get, pr#y; hit, police; obey, go; not, Sr; full, rtlle; but, bOm; 


scribe*: skroib'S serib- [1. One who is an expert penman. 2. In Bible his- 

tory [S-], one of a body of learned men who expounded the religious law]. 

Scribe**: skrib^; scrib** [Fr. dramatist (1791-1861)1. 

scrim, scrimp, scringe, scrip, script. The i in these words is pro- 

nounced short, as in “hit,” 7iot as long as in “isle” or “police.” See I. 

Scripture: skrip'chur* or -tiur^; scrip 'chur- or -tur** [The sacred t\Titings 
of any people] So also -Rith ail its relatives Scrlp^tur-al, Scrip^tur-al-ism, Serip'- 
tur-al-ist, etc. 

scrivener: skriv'n-ar^; scriv'n-er-, Standard, E., & St.; C., M., W., & 

Wr. akriv^narh 

Formerly also pronounced as two syllables and so indicated by Buchanan (1757), 
Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1S02), 
Enfield (1807), and Wright (1S55). By Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart 
(1840) skriv'n-ari [One whose occupation is writing contracts, deeds, and other legal 
papers]. 

scrofula: skrof'yu-la^; scrbFyu-la- [A morbid constitutional condition 

characterized by inflammation of the skin, etc.]. 

scrutiu [Fr.]: skru"tah^*-; scru"'tan'- [Scrutiny; specif,, the act of balloting 

or voting]. Compare scrutiny. 

scrutiuant: skruTi-nant^; scru'ti-nant® [Observing close*ly; scrutinizing]. 
— scrutinize: skru'ti-naiz^; s<^'ti-niz* (To observe closely]. — scrutiny; skru'ti- 
m^; sery'ti-iiys [Close examination, as of ballots cast at an election]. 

scrutoir: skru*'twdr'b* scriiTwpj:'-. Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and 
Smart (1840) skru-tw5r'h By Buchanan (1757), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Enfield (1807) skru-tor^ 
[A cabinet*like writing-desk]. 

Scrymgeour: skrim'jari; serfm'gev^ [Eng. Family name]. 

sculpture: skulp'<5hur^ or skulp'tiur^; sciilp'chpr^ or sehlp'tur**, but the 
latter borders on aflectation [The fashioning of figures out of stone or the figures so 
fashioned]. [knight’s fee for furnishing the army]. 

scutage: skiu'tiF; sctiTag^ [In Old Eng. law, an assessment levied on a 

Scutari: sku^ta-ri^; scu'ta-fp. Same as Skutaki. 

Scutia: skiu'^i-9\; seu'shi-a®; not skti'ti-e^ [A genus of Asiatic, African, 

and tropical American shrubs], 

Scyila: sil'e*; sj^lV [In classic myth, a sea-monster with six heads and 

twelve feet, Bee Homer’s “Odyssey’' bk. xii], 

scythe (n, & v.)z saith^; sS^th^; not saifh^ [I. n. A long curved blade fitted 

to a snath and used for mowing. II. c. To cut or mow with a scythe], 

Scythia: sifh'i-a^; sjth'i-a^ [A country situated on the north shore of the 

Black Sea]. [northern shores of the Black Sea]. 

Scythiau: sifh'i-an^; sjth'i-an^ [Ancient nomadic people living along the 

Scythopolis: sai-thep'o-lis^; sy-thdp'o-lis^ [Apocrypha]. — ScythopoH- 

tans: sith'^o-pePi-tanzB s5Hh''o-p6l'i-tan§2 [Apocrypha]. 

Seaford: sfferd^; se'ford^ [Eng. seaside resort]. 

Seaforth: sl'ferfh^* se'fdrth^ [1. Scottish loch the name of which became 

the title of an earldom in the Mackenzie family. 2- A famous Scottish regiment]. 

seal, seam. Pronoimce these words as one syllable: sil^, seB; simb sem*^. 


2: Srt, %)e, fat, fS.re, fast, what, all; m©, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; I=§; 1=©; go, n&t, dr, wr6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


scribe 
secretory 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; ifl = feud; <5hm; go; 0 = sing; fliin, this. 

seamstress: sim'stresS’ sem'strSs^. Wr. sem'stris^ The first pronuncia- 
tion dates back to the time when pronunciation was indicated by Eng. dictionaries. 
It was noted also by Buchanan flTo?), Perry (1777), Webster (1S2S), and Wright 
(1855). Altho pronounced sem'strisi by Sheridan (17S0), Nares (1784), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840), 
it should be borne in mind that the word was spelt sempstress and semstress until 1871 
and that this pronunciation merely reflects this sE>elling [A woman skilled in needle- 
work]. 

Stance fFr.]: se"dns'^; se"ang'2 [A session or sitting, as of some deliberative 

o.r consultative assembly]. 

gear: sirb‘ ser-; not sl'ar^ [To cause to wither or shrivel, as by heat]. Corn- 
search (ji, & stxrcTa^; serch^ [Look]. 

Searcy: sm'sib' ser'gy^ [A county or town in Arkansas]. 

Searle: surP; serl- [Eng. family name], 
season (n. & v.)i sT'zn^; se'§n2. 

Seba: si'beb se'ba^ [Bible]. — Sebam: sl'bam^; se'b^m^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Sebastian: si-bas'ti-en^; se-bas'ti-an^ [A masculine personal name]. D. 
Sw. Sebastiaan: se-bas'tl-oni; se-has'ti-an2; F. Sebastien; se'^bas'^tydn'^; s§"bas''- 
tyan' 2 ; Q, Sebastian: se-bds'tl-dni; s§-bas'tl-an2; It. Sebastiano: se-bos^'tl-d'noi; 
s§-bas''ti-a'no2; L. Sebastianus: ei-bas'ti-e'nuai; se-b2s"ti-a(niis2; Pg. Sebasti9k>: 
se-bds'^tT-aun'^; ?e-bas"ti-oun' 2 ; Riis. Sevastian: se-vus^tl-an'i; st-vas'^U-an'*: Sp. 
Sebastian: .se-bSs-tl-an'i; se-bas-tl-an'2. seaportj. 

Sebastopol : seb"as-to'pd^ or ai-bas'to-poP ; s5b"as-t6'p6P or se-bas'to-po]^ 

se^be-ni'a^ [Douai 
-Sebeon: si'bi-en^; 
i Bible}.— Sebia: 

Seboim: si-bo'im^; se-b6'im2 [Douai Bible].— Secacah: si-ke'k&i 
^'ca2 or s^c'a-ca2 [Bible]. — Sechenias: sek"i-nai'asi; sg€"e-ni^as2 [Apocrypha]. — 



. [Bible], 

Sechia; sfki-ei; st'-ci-as [Douai Bible]. — Sechrona: si-kr5'nei 
Bible]. — Sechu, Seen: sl'ldui; se'cu2 [Bible (R. V.)]. 


seckel: sekfib' sSk'P; not sik'P as commonly mispronounced [A variety of 

pear, so called from Sechel of Pennsylvania, who introduced it]. 

seclude: si-klud'b se-clyd'^; not sl-kliud'^ [To spend in complete retire- 

ment]. — seclusion: si-klu' 3 ani; se-elu'zhon2 [Solitude; retirement]. 

secondary: sek'en-de-rP; sSc'on-da-ryb* not sek'en-da-rP [Not of the first 

order, quality, or degree]. ^ [secrete. 

secret: si'kretb se'er^t^ [Hidden from view or knowledge]. Compare 

secretary: sek'n-te-rP; s6c're-ta-ry2 [One who attends to the correspond- 

ence of another]. r 

. - , „ [pare secret. 

secrete: si-kritb* se-cret^ [To put m a place of concealment; hide]. Corn- 

secretion: si-kri'^snb se-cre'shon^ [The act of concealing, hiding, or 

storing; as, the secretion of milk in an animal body]. 

secretory: si-kn'to-rib* se-cre'to-ryb Standard, C., & W.]E. & St. se-kri'- 

tuT-ii; I. & Buchanan al-kri'te-rii; M. & Wr. si-krT^ter-ih By Perry (1777). Walker 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Rees (1826), Knowles (1835), Reid 
aS44), and Wnght (1855) se-krT'to-ni; Sheridan (1780) sek'rr-tur-iM Enfield (1807), 
Webster (1828), and Jameson (1827) sT'kn-tur-ii [Pert, to secretion]. 

2: wQlf, dp; bdbk, bdbt; full, rple, cure, but, bfim; dil, bdy; go, gem; ixik; thin, this. 



sectarian 

Seleucus 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 




1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prSy; hit, poUce; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


sectar i an : sek-tar'i-en^ ; sSe-tdr'i-an^ . I n the South selc-t e'ri-sn^ [ One who 
adheres to the beliefs and practises of a particular religious body. Compare barbabian. 

sectary : sek'to-n^ ; not sek-t e'n^ [An adherent of a particular sect] . 

section: sek'^hsn^; sSc'shon- [A separate part]. 

sects: sekts^; sScts^. Distinguish from sex [Plural of sect: sekt^; sSet- 

(a body of persons who accept a particular creed or confession of faith)}. 

secund: sek'und^. Standard k St., or sl'kund^ C., F., I., k Tf sSc'und- or 

se'ciinds. 31. si-kond'i; TTr. sl^and^ [Having the parts or organs arranged on one 
side only]. 

secundine: sek'un-din^; sSe'ijn-din-, Standard, C., M., k St.; E. se-kun'- 

doini; J. si'kun-doin^; TP’. & TTr. sek^an-doini [In obstetrics, the afterbirth]. 
Secundus: si-kun'dus^; se-ctin'dtis^ [Bible]. — Sedada: sed'a-de^; sSd'a- 

da2 [Douai Bible]. 

sedan^: si-dan'^; se-d^n'-; not sl-dan'^ [A vehicle for one passenger consist- 
ing of a chair enclosed in a protective frame]. 

Sedan^: si-dan'^ or {Fr.) sD-ddh'^; se-d^n- or (Fr.) se-dan'^ [Fr. town], 
sedate: si-det'^; se-dat'^ [Characterized by habitual composure], 
sedative: sed'a-tiv^; sSd'a-tlv^ [A medicine having a soothing effect]. 

Sedecias: sed'^i-scd'es^; sM"e-9l'as2 [Apocrypha]. — Sedei: ^'di-oi^; se'- 
de-P [Douai Bible]. — Sedekias: sed'h-koi'es^; sld^e-kl^as^ [Apocrs^iha (R. V.)], 

sedentary: sed'en-te-nk sSd'Sn-ta-ry^. By Buchanan (1757) se-den'te- 
nb but (1766) sed'en-te-nM Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Webster 
(1828), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Wright (1855) sed'en-ts-n^ 
[Accustomed to sit much or to work sitting], 

Sedeur: sed'i-ur^; sSd'e-llr^ [Douai Bible]. 

Sedlitz: zed'hts^; sgdlits^ [Bohemian village]. The aperient powder of 

the same name is "pronounced sed'htsi; sSd'lits*. 

seduce: si-dius'^; se-due'®; not si-dus^^ — ^the first e as in ‘Valley,” noi as in 
“eel” [To entice from the right]. 

see, seed, seel. The e's in all these words are pronounced long: si^ se®; 

sidh sed®; sol^, seP. 

Seelada: si-eFcnda^; se-SFa-da® [Douai Bible]. 

Seelye: si'h^; sely^ [Am. family name]. 

seem» seen, seep. The e^s in all these words are pronounced long and in 

one syllable: ahni, sem®; sin^, sen*; slp^, sep*. Compare been. 
seethe: sith^; seth^; not slfh^ [To be in a state of boiling], 
seer^: si'ar^; se'er^ [One who perceives], 
seer^: ser^ [One who foretells future events]. 

Segub: sl'gubS* se'gilb^ [Bible]. 

Seguin^: si-^'^; se-gln'^ [A town in Texas]. 

Seguin^: sa-gan'^; se-gAn'^ physician (1812-80)]. [ 1873 )]. 

S^gur: se*'gur'b* se*'gur'2 author (1753-1830). 2. Fr. general (1780- 

. 2: art, Spe, f^t, f^xe, fast, wh^t, aU; me, gSt, prey, fSxn; hit. Ice; i=e; S=S; g5, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


sectarian 
Seleucus 

1: 3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = nut; oil; IQ = feud; dhin; go; i) = sih^;; Oiin, this. 

Sehesima: si-hes'i-ms^; se-h6s'i-ma- [Douai Bible]. [Swiss lake] 

seiche: pesTib; segh- [A remarkable oscillation of water peculiar to the 
seid: se'idb Standard & W., or sld^ E., I., & TFr.; seW or sed-. St, si'id^ 

[One of the descendants of Fatima and Ali, daughter and nephew of Mohammed], 

Seidl: zai'dB; §I'dl-. More frequently heard sai'dl^ [Hung, composer and 

musical director], 

Seidlitz: sed'htsb* sM'lits- [Corrupt spelling of Sedlitz], 

seigneur [Fr.l: se"nyur'^; se'^nylir'-; not sen-yer'^ [Same as seignior], — 

seigneuriai: sin-j-iu'n-eU; sen-yu''ri-al2 [Pert, to a seignior], 

seignior: sinVar^; sen'yor^ [Lord], Compare signior, the spelling used 

by Shakespeare (First Folio edition 1G23), Bacon, and others. 

seine^: sen^* sen-. I., St., & Wr. sln^ [Any encircling jOshing^net]. 

Seine^: sen^; sen- [Fr. river and dept.]. 

Seir: sl'ir^; se'ir" [Bible]. — Seira: si-ai'rai or si'i-ra^; se-Fra^ or se'i-ra^ 
[Douai Bible].— Seirah; si-oi'rdi or sl'i-rdi; se-I'ra^ or se'i-ra^ [Bible (R. V )] — Sei- 
rath: si-oi'rafhi or sl'i-rath^; se-Pr^ths or se'i-raths [Bible], [hold] 

seisin, seizin: si'zm^; se'gin^ [Possession of land under a claim of a free- 
seismogram: sais'mo-grami;_sIs'mo-gram2. In British usage the first 

syllaWe is pronounced saiz'^; slg'2 record of earthqxiake phenomena], — seismo- 
paph: sms'[or (Brit) saiz']mo-grafi; sIs'[or (Brit) siglmo-grMs [An instrument 
for recording earthquake phenomen^.— seismography: sais-[ar (Brit) saiz-lmeg'- 
rs-fi^; sIs-[or (,Brit.) si 2 -]ni 5 g''ra-fy 2 [The study of the phenomena of earthquakes] — 
seismology; sais-[er (Brit.) saiz-]mel'o-jii; sT§-[or (Brit) sIs-]m6Fo-gy2. 

Sejanus: si-je'nus^* se-ja'niis^ [Rom. courtier ( -31)]. 

sejugous: sej'u-gusi; sgj'u-ghs^ Standard, M., k W.] C. sTju-gusi; E. 

se-ju^gus^; I, sl-ju'gusi; TFr. si-ju'gesi [Having six pairs of leafiets], 

Sela: si'Iai; seTa^ [Bible (R. V.)].— Selah: si'lai; sg'la^ [Bible!.— Sela* 

* si'la-ha-ma'h-kethi or -kofhi; se'la*ha-ma'le-k6th2 or -koths [Bible], 
— Selani: selVhoii; sgPa-hl2 [Douai Bible].— Selaites: sl'la-cdtsi; se'la-lts^ [Douai 
Bible], — Selebin: sePi-bini; s61'e-bln2 [Douai Bible]. 

select (a.& v,): si-lekt'^; se-lSct'^; not si-lekt'h 


Seled: si'ledB_ selM^ [Bible]. — Selemia: 

[Douai Bible], —Selemith ; 


, o , - * - seFi-moi'e^; sSlVmiV [Apoc- 

rypha (K V.)].— Selem^ias: seFi-moi'asi; sgPe-mFasa 


seFi-mai-e'u^ ; s^Fe-mi-a'u‘ 
[Douai Bible], 


{Apocrypha . — i 
i: si-li'mimi; se-le'mith* 


-Selemiau: 


selenium: si-li'm-um^; se-le'ni-tim^ [A nonsmetalHc element employed in 

the transmission of photographs by electricity, etc.]. 

selenography: sel"i-neg'ra-fB; sgPe-nSg'ra-fyS [The science of the study 

of the moon’s surface]. 

Selenna: selVnu'a'; sglVnuV [Apocrypha].— Selethai: seri-fhoi^- sS'- 

e-thi2 [Douai Bible].— Seleucia : si-liu'^-ai; se-lQ'shi-as [Bible]. 

Seleucian: si-liu'^si-en^j se-lu'^^i-an^ [A member of a Sdscentury religious 
Seleucidse: si-liu'si-di^; se-lu'gi-de^ [Syrian djmasty]. 

Seleucus: si-liuTmsb’ se-lu^eus^ [ King of Syria (350?-280? B. C.).] 

2: WQlf, dfi; bdbk, b^t; full, rjile, cQre, bfit, bfim; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ipk; thin, ithia 



Sella! 

Sephora 

1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; bit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, bfirrn; 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 




Sellai: selVai^; sSl'a-i^ [Douai Bible]. — Selmai: seFmi-ai^; sSbrna-i- 
[Douai Bible].— Selomltb: si-lu'mitbi; se-lo^miths [Douad Bible]. 

Selous: [Eng. explorer (1851-1916)]. 

Sem: sem^; [Bible]. — Semaath: semVafhB sSm^a-iith® [Douai 

Bible]. — ^machiah: sem'^a-kai 'd^; sem^a-cl'd^ [Bible]. — Semaia: si-mO''ya^ or 
si-moi^aM se-ma'ya^ or se-nu'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Seraaiah: si-me'yd^ or si-mai'd^; 
se^ma^ya- or se-mi'a^ [Apocrypha]. — Semarith: sem^a-riflii; s^m'a-ritli2 [Douai 
Bible]. — Semathites: sem'a-tTiaits^'; sC'in'a-tluts^ [Douai Bible], — Semeber: sem'- 
i-bari; s6m'e-ber2 [Douai Bible]. — Semegarnabu: semVgdr'ii&-biui; st*m"e^ar'na- 
bu2 [Douai Bible]. — Semei: aemh-ai^; sem'e-i^ [Bible]. — Semeia: sl"rm-ai'‘8^: r*""- 
me-i'a2 [Douai Bible]. — Semeias: se'^me-I^as^ [Douai Bible]. — kernels: 

si-mi'is^; some'is® [Apocrypha fR. V.)]. — Semellius: si-melVus^; se-meki-hs® 
[Apocrypha]. — Semeria: scmVroi'ai; s^m'^e-rl'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Semeron: sem'- 
i-ren^; s5in'e-r5u2 [Douai Bible]. 

semester: si-mes'tar^; se-mSs'ter- [A period or term of six months], 
semt- (prefix): sem'i-^; [Half; partly; imperfectly]. 

Semida: si-moi'da^; se-mi'da- [Douai Bible]. — Semidaltes: si-mai'di« 

aitsi; se-mi'da-Its^ [Douai Bible]. — Semiuamoth: si-min'e-mothi; se-min^a-mbth^ 
[Douai Bible]. 

Seminole: semh-noB; sSm'i-noB [An Amerind tribe of Florida], 
semipedal: sem'i-ped-aB; sSm'l-p6d-al-, Standard, C,, & M,; E., I., & Wr, 

sem-i-pi'daP; St. sem-ip'eAiaP; TF. si-mip'i-daP. By Bailey (1732) stressed sem'- 
{pedal; by Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Buchanan (17GG), Ash (1775), Sheridan 
(1780), Perry (1805), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), and CJraig (1840) scrnipe'dal; 
by Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), and Wright (1855) .se-mipVdaP; and by Smart 
CiS40) sem-i-ped^aP [Consisting of half a foot in measure]. 

Semir amide: se"mi-rd'mi-de^; se"mi-ra'ini-de^ [Opera by Rossini]. 
Semiramis: si-mirVmis^ or sem'i-ra-misB se-mir'a-mis^ or sSm'i-ra-mls^ 

[Semimythical .A.Riatic queen]. 

Semis : si'mis^ ; se^mis^ [Apocrypha]. — Semlai : sem'h-cd^ ; sSmla-i® [Douai 
Bible], 

Sempach: zem'pdnB §Sm'paH2 [Swiss town], 
sempstress: semp'stresB sSmp'strSs^ [A seamstress]. 

Senaah: si-ne'd^ or sen'i-d^; se-na'a^ or sSn'a-a^ [Bible]. 

Senaai: sen'i-ai^; sgnVP [Douai Bible]. Amerind tribe], 

Seneca: senh-ksB sSn'e-ea^ [1. Roman philosopher (B. C. 3-65 A. D.) 
Senegal: senVgel'S’ sSn'^e-gar^ [River and colony in Fr. W. Africa], 
senegin: sen'i-jin^; sSn'e-gln^. C. & E, sen'e-gin^ [A poisonous chemical 

compound usM in medicine as a local anesthetic]. 

Seneh: si'nsB se'ne* [Bible]. 

senescbal: sen^a-^aB; sSn'e-shaB. Buchanan (1766) si'nes-kaB; Sheri- 
dan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802) sen'es-kaU 
[An official in the household of a medieval prince; also (Eng.), a cathedral official. 
The term is now rarely used]. 

senlior PPg.]: s^nyor'^: se-nySr'® [Sir; Mr.: used as a title of address or 
respect]. — senliora [Pg.j: s§-ny6'rai; sfi-nyo'ra® [Fern, of senhor]. — senborita [Pg.]t 
s^'^nyS-ri'ta^; s§"'ny6-rr't&® [Miss]. 


2: art, 3tpe, fit, fare, f^t, wh^t, all; raiSr g6t, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; i=g; i=S; gd, n6t, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


senile: sFnaili; se'niP, Standard, E., I., M., Si., W., & Wr., and also by 

most of the earlier lexicographers from Buchanan ('1760 to Wright (1S55). C. & 
Perry (1777) sl'nil’; Knowles (1S35) si-nail'^ [Affected by old age or its mfirmitiesl. 

senior: sin'yar^; sen'yor^ Standard, C., M., W., & TFr.; E. sln'i-ar^; L & 

Si. sl'ni-eih Bv Buchanan (1757) sln'yori; Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones 
(179S), Jameson''(1827), and Craig (1S49) sl'ni-tn-i; Sheridan (17S0), Fulton & Knight 
(1S02), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1S35), Reid (1844), and Wright (1S55) si'nyTjr^ 
[One who is older than another]. 

Senir: sfnir^; se'nir- [Bible]. 

Sennaab: sen'i-ab^; s6n'a-ab- [Douai Bible]. — Sennaar: sen'i-or^ ; s6n'a- 

ar2 [Douai Bible] —Sennacherib: se-nak'i-ribi; se-nac'o-ribs [Bible].— Senneser: 
sen'i-seri; sen'e-ser^ [Douai Bible], 

sennight: sen 'ait ^ or sen'it^; sSn'it^ or sSn'it^ [A period of seven (days and) 

nights; a week]. 

My love tor Nature is as old as I: 

But thirty moons, one honejunoon to that. 

And three rich sennights more, my love for her. 

Tennyson Edwin Morris 1. 30. [1851.] 

senor [Sp.]: se-nyor'^; se-nyor'^ [Sir; Mr.: a title of adless or respect]. — 

sefiora [Sp.]: sg-nyo'rd^; se-nyo'ra^ [Fern, of sEf?OR]. — sefiorita: [Sp,] se'^nyo-ri'td^ ; 
s§''ny6-ri'tS,2 [:Miss], 

sensual: sen'^u-aP; sgn'shu-aP; not sen'siu-aP [Pert, to the body or to 
the physical senses]. So also with its relatives sensaalism, sensualist, sensualize, 
sensuous, etc. 

sentience: sen'^i-ens^ or {colloq.) sen'^ens^; sSn'shi-Sng^ or {colloq.) 
sfin'shengs, [The state of being sentient]. — sentient: sen's'hi-ent^ or {colloq.) sen'- 
shtentb sSn'shi-§nt2 or {colloq.) sen'shSnts [Possessing the power of sense; having 
sensation or feeling]. [emotion or susceptibility to it]. 

sentiment: sen'ti-ment^; sSn'ti-mSnt^. See -ment [Refined and tender 

Senna: si-niu'e^ or sen'3ni-ai; se-nu'a^ or sSn'yn-a^ [Bible]. — Senuah: 
si-niii'd^ or sen''yu-a^; se-nu'a^ or s^n.'y^-a- [Bible]. — Seorim: si-o'rimJ-; se-6''rim2 
[Bible]. 

Seoul: se-uPb' se-ul'^ [Capital of Chosen]. 

sepal: sep'eP or s^aP: sSp'aP or se'paP, Standard, C., &, Mr, I. & St, si'- 
paP; E., W., & TFr. sFpaP [One of the individual parts or leaves of a calyx. See 
calyx], [connectedl 

separate (a.): sep'e-nt^; sSp'a-rat^ [Considered apart from others; ^not 
separate (v,)z sep'a-ret^; sSp'a-rat^ [To take apart; disconnect; disjoin]. 

separation: sep^a-re'^en^; sSp"a-ra'shon2 [The act or process of separat- 
ing. See SEPARATE (r.)]. — separatist: sep'a-re-tisti; sSp'a-ra-tist®; not sep'^e-re'- 
tisti [An advocate of separation]. 

Sephaath: sef'i-ath^; sSf'a-Sth^ [Douai Bible]. — Sephama: sef'a-ma^; 

sSfa-ma2 [Douai Bible]. — Sephamothr sePa-meth^ or sef'd-mothi; sSPa-m6th* or 
sSPa-moth2 [Douai Bible]. — Sephar: sl'fori; se'fS.r^ [Bible]. — Sepharad: a-fg'rad^ 
or sef'e-radi; se-fa'r^d* or s^f'a-rad^ [Bible]. — Sepharvaim; sePer-vg'imi ; sSf'^'ar- 
vaffm® [Bible]. — Sepharrites: si'far-vcdtsi or si-fdr'voitsi ; se'far-vlts* or se-far'vit^ 
[Bible]. — Sepbata: sePe-tei; sSf'a-ta® [Bible]. — Sephatla: sePe-toi^aB sSPa-ti'a* 
[Douai Bible]. — Sephatias: sef'^a-tai'asi; sSP'a-tl'ass [Douai Bible]. — Sephei: a'- 
fi-aii; se'fe-i* [Douai Bibleh— Sephcla: si-fi'la^; se-f6^a2 [Apocrypha].— Sephlon: 

se^fi-iSn^ [Douai Bible]. — Sephora: si-fo'ra^; se-fo'ra* [Douai Bible]. — 


2: wpK, dft; bdhk, boat; f^U, rule, cfire, bflt, biim; 5il, b6y; go, gem; igifc; thin, this. 
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Sephuphan: si-fih'fau^; se-fu'fan^ [Douai Bible]. — Scpthai: sep^thi-oii; sep'tha-I® 
[Douai Bible}. [ment]. 

Septuagint: sep'tiu-a-jint^; sSp'tu-a-gfnt* [Gr. version of the Old Testa- 
sepulcher, sepulchre (/?,. & r.j: sep'ul-ker^; sSp^ul-eer-. Formerly, both 

the noun and the verb were stie&sed also on the penultimate. 

The accent of this [sepul'chTc^ substantive] was shifted to the antepenult before that of 
the verb. Fairfax has used it, both ways [160U]; 

As if his work should his sepuVcher be. Ta^so i, st. 25. 

The sacred armies, and the godly knight 

Who the great isep*vlcher of Christ did free. Tasso st. 1. 

Nares Elements of Orthoepy pt. FV’’, ch. Iv, p. 363. [London, 1784.] 
In using the verb Shakespeare and IMilton employed the stress on the penult: 

Go to thy lady’s grave, and call her’s thence. 

Or, at the least, in lier’s sepid’chre thine. 

Shakespeare Two Gentlemen of Verona act iv, sc. 2. [1591-J 
And so scpul'cher'd in such pomp dost lie. 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

Milton Verses on Shakespeare, 

But Ben Jonson (IGIC) used the same accentuation as we do to*day: 

I am glad to see that time survive, 

When merit is not sep'ulclier'd alive. Epigrammes Ixiv. 

By Bailey (1732) and Penning (1760) the noun was stressed sepul'chre, but by the 
rest of the earlier lexicographers, from Johnson (1755) to Webster (1S2S), the stress 
was indicated scp'ulchrc. Walker (1809) in his treatment of the word as a noun 
claimed that “Dr. Johnson tells us it is accented by Shakespeare and Milton on 
the second syllable,” and to prove it cited quotations in which the word was used 
as a verb. See above. 

The verb was stressed on the first syllable by Penning (1760), Buchanan (1766), 
Ash (1775), Perry (1777), and Webster (1828), but on the second by Johnson (1755), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791 & 1809), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), En- 
field (1807), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) [I. n. A burial-place. II. v. To place 
in a grave; bury]. 

sepulture: sep'al-(5hur^ or -tiur^; sSp'ul-chijr® or -tur^ [The act of putting 

the dead body of a person in the grave], 

sequel: si'kweT; se'kwSP [That which follows in consequence of what 

has previously happened]. Compare sequela.. 

sequela [L.]; si-kwila^; se-kwe'la^ [One who or that which follows]. 

Compare sequel. — sequelae: si-kwl'lli; se-kwefie^ [PI. of sequela]. 

sequestrate: si-kwesTret^; se-kwds'trat^; not sek'wis-tret^ [To confiscate], 

sequestration: sek'Ves-tre'^an^; sSkVSs-tra'shon^, Standard, C., & St,; 
E. & M, sl-kwes-tre'^an^; J. sek-wes-tre'^an^; W, sL'kwes-tre'shani; Wr. sek-wis- 
tre'^an’- [The act of confiscating property]. 

sequestrator: sekVes-treTer^; sSk'^wSs-traTSr^. M. sifiswes-tre-ter^. 
By Perry (1777) and Webster (1828) sl-kwes-tre'ter’-. By Sheridan (1780), Enfield 
(1807), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) the stress was put on the first syllable; by 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Knowles (1835) it was 
plac^ on the third [One who confiscates]. 

sequin: siTiwm^; se^kwin^ [Venetian coin]. 

Sequoia: si-kwei'a^; se-kwSi'a® [A genus of giant trees of the pine family], 
ser-. A trigraph which in English is pronounced in several ways when 

forming a separate syllable: (1) ser^, sSr^, as in “seraph”; (2) sorb shrs, as in “ser- 
geant”; (3) suri, s§r2, as in “sermon,” “serpent,” “service.” See these words. 


S: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, all; mS, g€t, pr§y, fgra; hit, ice; i=e; i=e; gO, not, 5r, wdn. 
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seraglio: se-ralyo^ or se-raryo^; se-ralyo^ or s6-r5.ryo- [A harem]. 
Serah: si'ru^; se'ra- [Bible (R. V.)]. — Seraiah: si-re'ya^ or si-rai'a^; se- 

ra'yii* or se-ri'a- [Bible]. 

Serajevo: tse''ra-ye'vo^; se'h*a-yeVo- [Bosnian district and capital], 
seraph: ser'ef^; ser'af- [One of the highest orders of angelsj. — seraphic: 

si-rpifik^; se-rilffic^ [Pert, to the serapi.n.m]. — seraphim: ser'o-fimi; sGr'a-fim* 
[Plural of seraph]. 

Serapis: si-re'pis^; se-ra'pis^ [Egj’pt. god of the lower world], 
seraskler: ser"as-kir'^; ser^as-ker'^, Standard & TF.; C. & M. ser-as-ldr'^; 

E., I., & St. se-ras'klr^; TTr. si-ras'kiri [The Turkish minister of war and commander** 
insehief of the army]. 

Serebia: serVbai'a^; s6r"e-bi'a“ [Douai Bible]. — Sered: sFred^; se^rM^ 
[Bible]. — Seredites: si'n-daits^; se're-dltss [Bible (R. V.)]. — Sereser: si-rl'ser^; se- 
re'ser^ [Douai Bible]. 

sergeant^: sdr'jsnt^; sar'gant-. The pronunciation sijr'jBnt^ noted by 

C. <k TTr. as in u-jg is now seldom if ever heard, but was preferred by Knowles (1835) 
and Craig (1840). This word is spelt also serjeani, but pronounced the same way. 
See BEAUCLERK, CLERK, Derby, merch.axt [1. A non*commissioncd military officer. 
3. A police officer ranking next below a lieutenant. 3. Formerly, in Eng., a barrister 
of the liighest rank]. 

Sergeant^: sor'jant^; sar'jant^ [Am. family name]. 

Sergius: sur'ji-us^; ser'gi-tis^ [Bible]. 

series: siTiz^; seTes-. M., St., & TFr. sFri-!z^, which is noted as alternative 

also by Standard, C., E., 7., & TTk [A number of things arranged in a stated or given 
order; also, the order itself. [India] 

Seringapatam: se-rii 3 "gB-p 8 -tam'^; s§-rin'^ga-pa-tam'- [City in Brit. 
Serjeant: sdr'jant^; sar'jant^ [See sergeant]. 

sermon: sur^rnsn^; ser'mon^. A word formerly (1225) spelt sarmun, the 

form sarmant being m use as late as 1765, to which perhaps the pronunciation sar^- 
mun^, once in fashionable use and looked upon by Walker as “a mark of the lowest 
vulgarity,” may be traced. See clerk. 

Seron: sl'ron^; se'rbn^ [Apocrypha], 

serpent ; s ur'pent ^ ; ser'pgnt-. Compare sermon [A scaly limbless reptile], 
serpentine: sur 'pen-tain^ or -tin^; ser'pgn-tln^ or -tln^ [Pert, to a serpent; 

also, winding, sinuous; as, a serpentine dance in which wavy effects are obtained by 
the use of a long flowing sldrt under colored lights]. 

Serug: sFrug^; se'rhg^ [Bible]. 

servant: surVsnt^; ser'vant^. See quotation. 

As late as his own day Walker [1732-1807] had to admit that “even among the better 
sort we sometimes hear the salutation. Sir your sarvant, though this pronunciation of the 
word singly would be looked upon as a mark of tbe low^t vulgarity” [1791]. 

Thos. R. Lounsburt The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. ii, p. 96. [H. ’04.] 

Servetus: S8r-vi'tus^; ser-ve'ths^ [Span, theologian (1511-53)]. 
service: sur'vis^: ser'vig^. Formerly pronounced sar'visb an idiosyncrasy 

with i>eople of fashion who aped the pronunciation of the street. Compare servant 
[Any work done for the benefit of another]. 


wQlf, dij; bdbk, b^t; full, rule, cilre, biit, bfirn; 6il, b6y; go, feem; igik; t hin , this. 
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serviette: sur'Vi-et'i or ser'An-St'^ or s£T''v 3 ' 6 t'- [Fr., a tables 

napkin], 

servile: sut'yiI^ Standard, C., TT., & TTr., or surVaiF, E., I., M., & St.; 

serS'll^ or ser'vil-. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great 
Britain, which for nearly a century (1777 to 1S55) favored the i short [Pert, to a 
servant or a slave; held in subjection], 

servitude: sur'vi-tiud^; ser'vi-tud^ [A state of subjection to any work, 

aim, claim, or demand], 

Sesai: sFsai^ or sFsi-ai^; se'sF or se'sa-F [Douai Bible]. 

sesame: ses'a-im^; sSs'a-me^. Formerly ses'em^ (Webster, 1828) and sF- 

sam^ (Reid, 1S44) II. An East*'Indian herb, 2. One of two passwords, “Open sesame,” 
used to gain admission to the robbers’ den in the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainment” 
story of “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves”]. 

Sesis: sFsis^; se'sis^ [Apocrj^iha]. 

Sesostris*. si-ses'tris^j se-sbs'tris^ [Legendary Egypt, king]. 

sesquipedal: ses^kwi-ped^'aF, Standard & C.,or ses-kwip'i-daF, E., M., TT., 
& Wr,; sSsTrwi-p€d"al2 or sSs-kmp'e-dal^; I. & Bwhanan (1757) sos'kwip-I-daP; 
ses'kwi-pi'daP. By Bailey (1732), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), and Webster 
(1828) ses-kwip'i-daU; Sheridan (17S0\ Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) ses'kwi- 
pl^dsP, Dr, Johnson (1755) indicated the stress on the first syllable, Ash (1775) 
placed it on the third [Sesqmpedalian], — sesquipedalian: ses'Tswi-pi-de'li-sni ; sSs'’'- 

kwi-pe-da'li-an2, 

A SesQUipedalian, one that is a foot and a hal f high. SesQuipedalian words used hy Horace 
for great, stout, and lofty words: words that are very long, consisting ol many syllables. 

BwuNT Glossographia s. v. [1656.] 

sessile: ses'il^; sSs'il^ [Not supported by a stalk or stem: said of certain 

Sowers], 

sesterce: ses'tms^; sSs^terg®. Same as sestertius. 
sestertius: ses-tur'^-us^; sSs-ter'sbi-tis^ [Roman coin]. 

Sesthel: ses'tbeF; sgs'thSP [Apocrypha]. 

sestina: ses-tFna^; s&s-tfna^ [A form of Romance verse]. 

sestine: ses'tm^ or -toin^; sSs'tin^ or -tin- [Same as sestina]. 

Seth: sefh^; sSth^ [Bible and masculine personal name]. — Sethur: a'- 
€huri; se'thur® [Bible], 

Setl: se'ti^; sg'tF [One of the several Pharaohs who ruled Egypt], 
setireme: sFti-rim^; se'ti-rem^. Wr. set'i-rimh so also Craig (1849) and 

Wright (1855) [An oar*like limb of an aquatic insect], 

Seton: si'tenB se'ton® [ 1 . Am. philanthropist (1774-1821), founder of the 

Sisters of Charity in America. 2. Eng.*Am. naturalist (1860- )]. 

Setral: set'n-oi^; sSt'ra-P [Douai Bible], 
setssto: set's^tu*"^; sSt'-too''* [A bout at fighting]. 

Sevastopol : si-vas'to-poF or sev^'as-to'peF ; se-v?is'to-poP or sSv^as-to'pbF 
Same as Sebastopol. 

Seveueh: si-ven'a^; se-vSnV [Bible (R. V.)]. [night]. 

sevennight: sen'noit^ or sen'it^; sSn'nit® or sSn^it® [Obsolete form of sen- 

2: art, Spe, fat, f&re, f4st, wh^t, gU; mfe. g6t, prgy, fSm; hit. Ice; l=e; I=§; gd, n6t, dr, w6n. 
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several: sev'er-aP; s6v'er-aP. A word frequently slurred sev'raP, but one 
of which every syllable should be pronounced [Being of an indefinite number]. — severe: 
si-vlr'i ; se-ver'2 [Unsparing in the treatment of others] .—severity : si-ver ; se-vSr Vty=. 

Severus;si-vlTus^;se-ve'rTis2[TwoRom.emperors: (1) 146-211; (2) 205-235]. 
S6vigii6 (de): da se''vi"nye'^; de se"vi*^nye'2 [Marie de Rabutm=*Ciiantal, 

Fr. letter'writer (1626-96)]. 

Seville: sev'il^ or si-vil'^ or (Sp,) se-vil'ye^; sSv'il^ or se-viF^ or (Sp,) se- 

viry§2 [Sp. province and its capital]. 

S&vres; sa'vr^; se'vr^ [Fr. porcelainsmanufacturing town]. 

sew: so^;so-. If judged by analogy this is an abnormal pronunciation in 

English, where ew in dew, few, hew, mew, new, is pronounced as in “feud.” Dr 
Crai^e (“New” Eng. Diet.,” s.v.) points out that in the 17th century sew was some- 
times rimed with clue and new. In Scotland the word is pronounced ^u^ [To fasten 
together or work upon with needle and thread]. 

sewage; siu'ij^; su'ag^ [Waste^matter carried off by drainage^ water], 
sewerh so'ar^; so'er- [One who sews with a needle and thread]. [table] 
sewer^: siu'er^; su'er- [One who formerly provided service or served at 
sewer®: siu'er^; su'er^. This word is recorded by Cowell (1607) and Coles 

(1676). The latter noted that it was corruptly called shore. Johnson (1755), Fenning 
(1760), Perry (1777), Nares (17S4), and Walker (1809) all indicated sur^ as preferred; 
Smart (1840), who also noted sur^, added, “vulgarly pronounced shorh” Enfield 
(1807) and Wright (1855) recorded siu'eri; linowles (1835) su'eri; but shori was sup- 
ported by Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fiilton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and 
Reid (1844). The corrupt pronunciation was current in England as late as 1833, and 
it is condemned by Savage in his “Vulgarisms and Improprieties of the English 
Language,” p. 46 [-A. conduit for sewage]. 

sewerage: siu'ar-ij^; su'er-ag^ [Sewage or a system of sewers]. 

sexagenary: seks-aj'i-n^n^; s6ks-S,g'e-na-ry^. Webster (1828) and 
Wright (1855) sSks'a-je-ner-ii [One who is sixty years old; also, something composed 
of 60 parts]. ^ [fore Lent]. 

Sexagesima: seks'Vjes'i-me^; sSks'VgSs'i-ma^ [The second Sunday be- 

sextile: seksTil^ or seksTail^; sSks'til^ or s^ks'til^. The first indicates 
American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [Measured by a distance of 60 
degrees], 

Seychelles: se^'^eF^; se^ghSl'^ [Islands in Indian Ocean]. 

Seymour: si'mor^; sg'mor® [Eng. family name]. 

sforzando: sfer-tsan'do^; sfbr-tsan'do® [It., sounded with sudden explo- 

sive force; a direction in music]. 

sh. This digraph, assumed from the common spelling, is the sign of the 

elementary sound closing in toish, opening in she. In Key 1 it is indicated by the 
symbol and in Key 2 by sh. See Keys to Peontunciation, p. xxxvi. It is 
represented in the common spelling by: 

(1) sh, as in show, shadow, wash, etc.; (2) si, ssi, s(e), sc(0» before an unaccented 
vowel, as in pension, passion, Asia, nauseaie, conscience, so in sugar, issue, etc.; (3) 
t£, before an unaccent^ vowel, as in partial, patient, nation, etc. ; (4) c(i), ce, che, before 
an unaccented vowel, as in provincial, ancient, vicious, etc., ocean, etc., luncheon, etc. 
If sh sounds of this sort occur in two successive syllables, the former is often sounded s, 
as in pronunefaffon (pro-nxm'^si-e'shan) ; (5) ch after I, r, final, as m filch, pinch, pro- 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bo&t; full, rule, efire, bfit, bflm; 611, bdy; go, ^em; igh; thin, this. 
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nounced tk by British aut}i»7ritieri, and in many strange words mainly from French, 
as chatnpaanr, charade, chetalUr, etc., capuchin, machine, etc. Compare ch. 

Fra^'Cis a. iMABCH, Sr. in Funk & Wagrudls Standard Dictionary p. 2197. [1903.] 

Shaalabbin: sTie'Vlab'm^; [Bible. Same as Shaalbix]. — 

Shaalfoim: tTn-allDimB sha-aFbim^ {Bible].— Shaalbonite: sbe-alljo-naili or sbi- 
al^o-noiti; sha-itl'bo-mts or sha-ul'bo-mt2 [Bible]. — Sliaalim: she'o-limi; sha'a-HmS 
[Bible (R. y.j]. — Shaaph: she^aB; sha'iif^ [Bible]. — Shaaraim: slie" e-rehiu^; slifi"- 
a-ra'im2 [Bible (R. V,)].— Shaashsraz: slie-ash"gazi; &ha-ash'g‘iz2 [Biblf*].— Shab- 
bethai; sbabh-thmi; ahabVthP [Bible]. — Sbachia: s^D-kai'ci’- or shakh-c>k sha- 
or sha€'i-a2 [Bible]. — Shaddai: shadk-oii or shad'oi^; shud'^a-i^ or shud'P [Bible 
(R. V.)]. — Sbadiach: slie'draki; sha'drae^ [Bible]. 


shaft: sBaft^; shaft- [1- An excavation, as in a mine. That part of a 

column between the capital and the base]. See Ask. 


Shage: sha^^e- [Bible]. — Shaharaim: she'Tid-rehmi; sha'^ha-ra - 

irn2 [Bible],— Shaba^zimah: blie"ha-zai'mdi or sliD-haz'i-mdi; shu''jia-zrma 2 or sha- 
haz'i-ma" [Bible]. — Sbahazuniali: she'^hd-zQ^ma.^ or slia-haz'u-md^; sha^ha-zu'ma* 
or sha-hdz'^-ma^ [Bible (R. V.)], 

shake: ^eky* shak^ [To move up and down or to and fro]. 

shako: ^ak'ob* shiik'o^, [A military hat of box or bear^^skin type]. 

While the r,haho was still worn in the British army, the pronunciation was shak'oi 
among the officers, but sha-ku'^ in the ranks. 

W. A. Cr-o:gie New English Dictionary vol. viii, pt. 2, p. 60G. [Oxford, 1910.] 

Shalem: ^elemb* sha'lSm^ [Bible]. — Shalim: ^e'hm^; shalim^ [Bible]. 
— ShaDsha: sha-lai'shai or sTial'i-.^he^; sha-lFsha^ or shal'i-sha^ [Bible]. — Shali- 
shah: iffia-lcd'^a’- or .shal'i-.shd^ ; sha-ll'sha® or shal'i-shii^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — ShaUe* 
cheth: ^al'i-kefhi; sMl'e-cfiths [Bible]. 

shallot: ^a-let^b* sha-lbt'^ [A kitchen vegetable allied to garlic]. 

Shallum: ^akum^; shd.Ftim 2 [Bible]. — Shallun: ^aFunb* shiil'tln^ 
[Bible]. — Shalmai: ^ahmoii or_^aFmi-aii; shaFmP or shal'ma-I^ [Bible]. — Shai- 
man: «5haFman^; shilFman* [Bible]. — Shalmaneser: ^al'''man-Fzar^; shiiFman- 
e^ser2 [Bible]. — Shama: ^e'me^; sha'ma^ [Bible]. 

shaman: ^u'manb Standard, M., & W., or C., E,, L, & St; 

sha'mans or sham'an^; TFr. ^e'raani [A medicine«man or priest-doctor among Siberian 
tribes], 

Shamariah: ^am"e-rai'd^ or ^a-mdr'yd^: sha-m'Vri'a^ or sha-mai'''ya- 
[Biblel. — Shamed: ^e'medi; sha'mSd® [Bible]. — Shamer: ^e'mari; sha'mer^ 
[Bible]. — Shamgar: ^am'gori; ah&m'gar^ [Bible]. — Shamhuth: ^arnffinthi; 
sh§,mmuth2 [Bible].— Shamir: ^e'mari; sha'mlr^ [Bible]. — Shamma: sham'ai; 
shS,m'a2 [Bible]. —Shammah: ^am'a^; sham's® [Bible]. — Shammai: ^ham'i-aii 
or ^hSm^oii; shS-ni'a-I® or shiim'I^ [Bible]. — Shammoth: ^arn'eth^ or Earn'd thi 
shh,m'6th2 or shlm^oths [Bible]. — Shammua: ^a-miii'ei; sha-md^a® [Bible (R. V.)]. 
— Shammuah: ^a-miU'd^; sha-mu'a^ [Bible (R. V.)]. [thoroughly] 

shampoo: ^am-pti'^; shiim-pdo'^ [To lather, rub, and wash (the head) 

Shamsherai: ^am'^-roi^ or ^am*'^-re'cd^; shSm'she-ri^ <57. shS,m'^she- 

ra'i2 [Bible], 


Shanghai^: ^agTicd^ or ^aq-ha'i^; shang'hi^ or shang-hal^ [Chin. spt.]. 
shanghai^: ^a^'hoib’ sh^ng'hi® [A former breed of domestic fowls], 
sha’n’t, shan’t: ^ant^*, shant^ [Shall not]. 


3: Srt, Spe, f&t, fdre, f^t, what, all; g$t, prgy, fgm; hit, Ice; i=g; 1=6; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n. 



m 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Shaalabbin 

Sheila 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = oui\ el l; iu = fff7/.d; <51iin; go; q = sing-, fhin, this. 

Shapham: sEe'fam^; sha'fam- [Bible]. — Shaphan; sEe^fan^; sh^faii^ 
[Biblel.—Shaphat: slie'fati; sha'fat^ [Bible].~Shapher: slir'fari; sha'ier^ [Bible]. 
— Sharai: s'ha-re'oi^ or she'roi^; slia-ra'P or sha'rl- [Bible], Sharaim: slio-re im ; 
sha-ra'im2 [Bible].— Sharar: sTie'rari; gha'rars [Bible].— Sharezer: sTia^ zari; 
sha-re'zer2 [Bible].— Sharon: sliar'an^; shar'ons [Bible] — Slmronite; shar an- 
oitM sh£ir'on-it2 [Bible].— Sharuhen: slia-ru'heni; sha-ru'h6n2 [Bible].— Shashai: 
slie's'hoiB shn'shi^ [Bible].— Shashak: she'shaki; sM'sha-k^ [Bible].— Sham: - 

uU; sha'iil- [Bible].— Shaulites: she^ul-ciitsi; sha'iil-itss [Bible].— Shaveh: ve^; 

sha\-g2 [Bible].— Shaveh sKiriathalm: sheVe»kir"i-9-£he'imi; shaV6*kIr i-a-tha im- 
[Bible]. — Shavsha: shav's'liaB shitv'sha^ [Bible], 

sheaf: shef-. Compare sheath [A quantity of stalks of cut grain 

bound together]. [ble], 

Sheal: she'aP [Bible], — Shealtiel: shi-alTi-eBj she-S^Pti-^P [Bi- 

shear: sliir^; sher-. Compare sheer [To clip close with shears or scissors^. 
— shears: shirzB sher §2 [A two»bladed cutting instrument], 

Sheariah: ^'"e-rai^d^ or ^-dr'yd^; she"a-rl'a^_ or she-ar^a^ [Bible] 

Shearsjashuh; s'hi"cir»je'^hubi or slii"ar=*ja&T5.'ubi; she"arsja'shilb2 or she''ar*j3.sh'fib® 
[Bible]. 

Shearman: ^ur'men^; sher'man^ [Eng. <fe Am. family name], 
sheath: ^ifh^; sheth^. Compare sheathe [A close-fitting protective case 

or envelop], 

sheathe: ^th^; sheth^. Compare sheath [To place in a sheath]. 


sheaths: ^thzi; sheth§2 [piuxal of sheath]. 

sheave: ^iv^; shev^ [To gather so as to make a sheaf or sheaves]. Com- 


pare SHEAF. 

Sheba: she'ba^ [Bible]. — Shebah: ^'bd^; she'ba^ [Bible], — 

Sheham: ^i^bemB she^bams [Bible].— Shebaniah: ^eb"a-ncd'di sh^b'^a-ni'a* 
[Bible], — Shebarim: ^eb'e-rimi or ^-be'nm^-; shSb'a-rim^ or she-ba'rim^ [Bible], 
— Shebat: ^i'beti; she'bat^. Same as Seb.-^t.— S hcber: shl'beri; she'bers [Bible]. 
— Shebna: ^eb'nei; shgb'nas [Bible].— Shebnah: ^eb'ndi; shSb'na^ [Bible (R. V.) 


Sheboygan: ^-bei'gen^; she-bby'gan^ [County and town in Wis.]. 
Shebuel: ^-biu'eP or ^eb'yu-eP; she-bu'SP or shSb'yq-SP [Bible], — 

Shecaniah: ^ek"a-nai'd^ or ^i-kan'ya^; shSc'^a-ni'S.^ or she-can'ya^ [Bible]. — She- 
chem: ^'kemb* she'eSm^ [Bible].— Shechemites: ^'kem-oitsi; she'e^m-Tts^ 
[Bible], 

Sheehinah: ^-kai'na^* she-ei'na^ [Same as Shekinah], 

Shedeur: ^edVtrr^ or ^'di-ur^; shed'e-tix^ or she'de-fir^ [Bible], 


Sheelah: she'la^ [^ Ir. fe min i n e personal name]. 

sbeep, sheer, sheet. These words are all pronounced as one syllable. 

sbep2; ^r^, sher^; ^tb shet^. 

Sheerah: ^h-rdi; she'e-ra^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Shehariah: ^"he-rcd'cti; 

she^ha-ri'a2 [Bible], 

Sheik, sheikh: ^hik^ or ^ek^; shek^ or shek®. The first indicates Ameri- 
can usage; the second, usage in England as indicated by Murry’s “New English 
Dictionary” [In Mohammedan countries, esi>ecially Arabia and Egypt, an old or a 
venerable man; also, the leader of a religious organization]. 


Sheila: shefia^ [Variant form of Sheelah]. 

2: wpif, dp; b<?bk, bdbt; full, rple, ctire, biit, bftm; 611, bdy; to, tem; ipk; thin, this. 



shekel 

Shoehoh 
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1; artistic, art; fat, fS-re; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; full, riile; but, bum; 


Shekel: shek'eO; sli^k'gl-. Sheridan (17S0), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 

(1S02), Perry (1S0.>), Jameson (1S27} sliPkP (One of s<^voral ancient Hebrew coins 
of gold, silver, or bronze]. 

SheMnah: shi-kai'na^j she-ki'na-; TFr. shekh-nu^ [In Jewish theology, a 

glory or refulgent light symbolic of thtj Divine Presence]. 

Shelah: shlld^; she'la^ [Bible]. Compare Sheelah. — Shelanites: 

lan-nitsb' she'lan-Its^ [Bible]. — Shelemiah: ^el'Vnioi'a^ or sbi-lemVa^i shfePe-ml'a^ 
or she-i^m'ya2 [Bible]. — Sheieph: shidefi; shedSf- [Bible]. — Shelesh: shi'iesTi^; 
she'lgshs [Bible]. 

shellac: sTie-lak'^ or ^el'ak^; sh6-Me'2 or shSk^e^. In Great Britain the 

stress is put upon the first syllable; in the United States, upon the last [A resinous 
substance used for varnish]. 

Shelomi: sTii-lo'mai^ or shel'o-moi^; she-lo'mi- or shSko-mF [Bible]. — 

Shelomith: sbi-16'mithi or sbePo-mith^; she-16'mith2 or shPPo-mith= [Bible], — 
Shelomoth: slu-lG'’m 0 fhi or -mofhi; she-10'm6th2 or -moths [Bible].— Sheiuraiel: 
^-liu'nxL-eP; she-lQ'mi-t'l^ [Bible]. — Shem: ^om^; shSm- [Bible]. — Shema: 
ma^; she'ina^ [Bible]. — Shemaali: sbi-me'd^ or shemfi-a^; she-ma'a^ or shSm'a-a^ 
[Bible]. — Shemaiah: shi-me'yd^- or sTii-moi'yd^; she-ma''ya2 or she-ml'ya® [Bible]. — 
Shemariah: sTiera"a-rai'a>- or sbi-mdr^yaM sh§ra"a-ri'a- or she-mar'ya^ [Bible]. — 
Shemeber: sbem-Ibari; shfm-e'ber* [Bible]. — Shemed: ^'med^; she'mSd® [Bible 
(R. V.)].— Shemer; shi''mari; she'mer^ [Bible]. — Shemlda; ^-moi'dai; she-mPda^ 
[Bible]. — Shemidah: .<hi-mai'dd^; she-mPda* [Bible. Same as Shemida]. — S hemi- 
daites: ^i-moi'da-oitsi; she-mi'da-its^ [Bible], — Sheminith: sbemh-nithi; shSm'- 
i-ntth2 [Bible], — Shemiramoth: ^i-mir'e-me€hi or sTu-mcu're-mofhi; she-mir'a- 
m6th2 or she-ml^ra-moth* [Bible]. — Shemuel: shi-miu'eP or sTaem'yu-eU; she- 
mu‘'S12 or shSm'yT;-§12 [Bible].— Shen: ^eni; shSns [Bible]. [town in Va ]. 

Shenandoah: ^en^en-dS'e^; shSn^an-do'a^ [\^aliey, river, county, and 

Shenazar: shi-ne'zar^; she-na'zar^ [Bible]. — Shenir: she'nir^ 

[Bible]. [New Testament]. 

Sheol: she'oB [Hebrew, Hell (JProv, xxvii, 20), the Hades of the 

Shepham: she'fam^ [Bible]. — Shephathiah: ^ePa-fhai'd^ or 

^i-fafh''ydi; sh^Ua-thl'a^ or she-f^th'ya^ [Bible]. — Shephatiah: ^eUa-tai'di; ahSU- 
a-tPas [Bible (R. V.)].— Shepher: ^'feri; she'fers [Bible (R. V.)]. 

shepherd: shep'ard^; shSp'erd®; not ^ep'hard^. Compare cowherd. 

If we examine h in middle syllables, we shall find it silent in, she-pherd^ but not so in other 
words of a similar form. 

Nares Elements of Orthoepy pt. I, ch. vili, p. 109. [London, 17S4.1 

Shephi: she'fi^ [Bible]. — Shepho: she'fo^ [Bible. Same 

as Shephi]. — Shephupham: ^-fiu'femi; she-fu'fam^ [Bible (R. V.]]. — Shephu- 
phan: ^i-fiu''f 0 ni; ahe-fu'fan^ [Bible]. — Sherah:^ she'ra* [Bible]. 

Sheraton: ^erVtan^; shSrVton^ [Eng. fumituresdesigner and cabinet- 

maker (1751-1806)]. 

sherbet: -^ur'bet^; sherlGSt^. Formerly shar-bet'^ and so indicated by 
Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Wright (1855) [An Oriental drink consisting of 
fruit-juice diluted with water sweetened and served cold; also, an effervescent com- 
pound made in imitation of it]. 

Sherehlah: ^er*'i-bai'ai or ^-reb'y^^; shfir'^e-bl'a® or she-r§b'ya® [Bible]. 

— Sheresh: ihl^re^i; shS'rSsh* [Bible]. — Sherezer: ^i-ri'zari; she-re'zer^ [Bible]. 
— Sheshack; she'shSk* [Bible]. — Sheshai: ^pj^ai^-; she'shi* [Bible]. — 


2: Srt, ape, f3,t, fare, fkst, wh^t, nil; mg, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; 1=6; gd, n6t, 6r, wdm 




m 


FREQTTENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


shekel 

Shochoh 


1: d = final; i — habit; aisle; an = o^tt; ell; iii = fe?^d; ^in; go; i) — thin, this. 


Sheshan: shl^shan^; shf^'shan^ [Bible]. — Sheshbazzar: sbesh-baz'ar^; sh^sh-baz^ar^ 
HBible]. — Sheth: sliethM shfith^ [Bible] — Shethar: s'hl'thor^; she'thar^ [Bible]. — 
Shetharsboznai, Shethar Boznai: s'hl'£har’*bez'nai^ or "bez'm-ai^; she'thar'bbz'm^ 
or "'bbz'na-is [Bible (Apocrj-pha, E.. V., margin)]. — Sheva: shi'vai; sbeVa^ [Bible]. 

shew: sho^; sho^ [Archaic form of show], — shewn: ^5n^; shon^ [Archaic 
form of shown]. 

Shiah: shiV. I. & St. [Aloham. sect]. 

shibboleth : shib 'o-lefh^ ; shlb'o-lSth^ [Bible. The test word of the Gilead- 
ites. See Judges ^i, b]. — Shibmah: s'hib'mai; shib'ma^ [Bible]. — Shicron: ^k'- 
reni; shic'rbn- [Bible]. — Shiggaion: sTii-ge'yeni or shi-gai'ani; shi-ga^ybn^ or sbi- 
gi'6n2 [Bible]. — Shigionoth: ^g"i-6'ne£hi or -nothB shlg'fi-o'nbths or -noth^ [Bible]. 
— Shihon: shoi'hen^; shi'bbn^ [Bible]. — Shihor: shai'her*; shi^hor® [Bible]. — 
Shihordibnath: s'hai^ber>»lib'na€hi; 8hini6r«llb'n3.th2 [Bible]. — Shilhi: sbil'haii; 
sblKhis [Bible].— Shilhim: sbil'bimi; sbil'htms [Bible].— Shillem: sbil'emi; sMl'- 
[Bible] — Shillemites: sliil'em-aitsi; shil'Sm-Its^ [Bible]. — Shiloah: sTii-lo'ai; 
sbi-l6'a2 [Bible]. — Shiloh: shoi'loi; shifios [Bible]. — Shiloni: shi-lb'nai^; shi-lo^nl^ 
[Bible]. — Shilonite: jfhoi'lo-noiti; shl^'lD-nlt® [Bible].— Shilshah: sbiBslidi; sMl'’- 
sba2 [Bible]. — Shimea: sbirn'i-ai; shim'e-a^ [Bible]. — Shimeah: ^him'i-di; shlm'- 
e-a2 [Bible]. — Shimeara: sliim'i-ami; sbim'e-a.m2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Shimeath: 
^m'l-afbi; sMm'e-atb^ [Bible]. — Shimeathites: ^imVafb-cdtsi; sMm'e-atb-its^ 
[Bible]. — ShJmei: ^mfi-oii; sbim'e-I^ [Bible]. — Shimeites; ^rn'i-oits^; sbim'- 
e-Its2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Shimeon: shim'i-eni; sh?m'e-6n2 [Bible]. — Shimhi: ^m'- 
boil; shim'his [Bible]. — Shimi: ^m'cdi; sHm'is [Bible].— Shimites: ^im'aitsB 
sbfm'its^ [Bible]. — Shimma: shim'ai-; shlm'a^ [Bible].— Shimon: ^ol'men^; shl'- 
mon2 [Bible].— Shimrath: shirn'ratbi; shim'rltths [Bible]. — Shimri: ^m'rcd^; 
sbtm'rl® [Bible] — Shimri th: sTiim'rifhi; shim'rftbs [Bible]. — Shimrom: ^im'- 
ram^; shim'roms [Bible]. — Shimron: ^m'ran^; shfm'ron^ [Bible]. — Shimronites: 
^irn'ran-oitsM shSm'ron-Its^ [Bibld. — Shimron smeron: s'him'r6n«mi'rani; shim'- 
ron-me'rons [Bible]. — Shimshai: ^m'^ai^ or sTiim'shi-ai^; sMm'shi^ or sHm'sha-i'^ 
[Bible]. — Shmab: ^oi^nabi; shl'nSb^ [Bible]. — Shinar: shoi'neri; shi'nars [Bible]. 

shine: ^ain^; shin^ [To emit light and brilliancy]. 

Shlphi: ^ai'fai^; shl'fi^ [Bible]. — Shiphmite: ^if'moit^; shff'mlt^ [Bi- 
ble]. — Shiphrah: ^liif‘'raB shif^'ra^ [Bible]. — Shiphtan: ^hif''t6ni; shff'tans [Bible] 
Shiraz: ^-raz'S* shi-raz'^. Wr. ^-raz'^ [Per. city or a wine from there]. 

shire: ^air^ or ^r^: shir^ or shir^. Both forms of prommciation had their 
supporters among the earlier lexicographers. Buchanan (1757), Sheridan (1780), 
Scott (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), 
Knowles (1835), Craig (1844), and Wright (1855) favored the first, while Kenrick 
(1773), Barclay (1774), Perry (1777), Elphinston (1786), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), and Smart (1840) preferred the second. This word, when applied by inhab- 
itants of Essex, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex to the other counties of England whose 
names terminate in -shire — the shires — is pronounced ^oirb shir®; when it stands 
as a suffix, it is pronounced ^Ir^', ^er®, or sometimes in rapid speech ^erb shgr^. 

Even shire, once r^:ularly sheer, lias had Its ancient vowel sound replaced, save In com- 
pounds, by that which the English have accustomed themselves to give to i. 

Thos. R. LotTNSBURT The Standard of Prommciation in English ch. ii, p. 178. [h. ’04.] 

Shisha: shi'sha^ [Bible]. — Shishak: ^cd'^ak^; shi'shSk® [Bi- 

bld. — Shitrai : ^t'roib ^t-rg'aib or ^Vn-aib shit'rP, shit-ra'P, or shlt‘'ra-12 [Bible]. 
— Shittim: ^tbrn^; shlt'ims [Bible]. 

Shiza: ^oi'za^; shi'za^ [Bible]. — Shoa: shoV [Bible]. — Shoah: 

^6'db sho'a^ [Bible]. — Shobab: ^hofioab^; sho'bS-b^ [Bible]. — Shobacli: ^6'bakb 
sh6T)ae2 [Bible]. — Shobai: ^o'boii, ^o-be'cdi, or ^o'bi-oii; sho^'b!*, sho-ba^, or 
sho'ba-I* [Bibleb — Shobai: iho'baP; shd'bal® [Bible]. — Shobek: ^o'beki; sho'bSk* 
[Bible]. — ShobI: ^ofibai^; shd'bl* [Bible]. — Shocho: i^o'koi; sho'co* [Bible]. 
Shoco|. — Shochoh: ^ho'koi; sho'co* [Bible. Same as Shocho], 


wplf, dft; bdbk, b65t; full, rple, cflre, bht, bhm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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shogun [Jap.]: sho'gun^; sbo'gim-; but frequently Anglicized sTio'gun^ 

[The hereditary comnianderdn-clnef of the army]. [Bihh^] 

Shoham; slio'ham^; sho'Mm^ [Bible]. — Shomer: ^ho'mer^; gho'mer- 
shone: sTionb Standard, C., k W., or shen^, E., M., St., & Wr.', shon- 

OT shSn^. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain. 
Of the earlier lexicographers only Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), Webster (1S28), 
Knowles (1835), Craig (lS-t9), and Wright (1855) noted sTtoni [Imperfect and past 
participle of shine]. 

Shook: siiuk^; shdok^. By Buchanan (1766), WaU^er (1791), Jameson 

(1S27), and Knowles (1835) shuk^ [Past participle and imperfect tense of shake]. 

shoot: 6hut^; shoot ^ [1. A young branch of a plant. A narrow natural 

or artificial passage; an inclined plane or trough]. 

Shophach: sJio'fak^; sho'fdc^ [Bible]. — Shophan: ^o'fon^; sho'fan- 

[Bible], 

shore : ^er^ ; shor^ ; not slior^. Compare force, fort, and see 0 [The coast 

or land adjacent to an ocean, sea, or large river]. 

shorn: sh6rn^; not shornk Compare force, fort, and see 0 [Past 

participle of shear]. [but a short time], 

shortaslived ; ^©rt 'daivd"^ ; shdrt'^livd'^^ ; not sh©rt'==livd^ [Living or lasting 
Shoshannim: ^o-£han'im^;sho-shan'im2 [Bible]. — Shoshannim^seduth; 

s'ho-s'han'imd'duthi; sho-shan'im^e'duths [Bible]. 

Shoshone: sho-sho'ne® [Amerind stock of North America], 

should: ^udi; shud^ [Imperfect of sMZ] . [exhibition], 

show: ^ 0 ^; sho®; not ^au^ Compare bow; on, ow [A public spectacle or 
shrew: ^ru^; ship®. Pronounced ^6^ when spelt shrow, as by Shake- 
speare (1596): 

Honensio: Now goe thy wayes, thou hast tam’d a curst shrow. 

Lvceriiio: 'Tis a wonder, by your leaue, she will he tam’d so. 

Taming of the Shrew act v, sc. il. [First Folio ed. 1623.1 

Shrewsbury: ^oz'ber-i^ ; shro§'bSr-y^, but ^ruz'ber-i^ is now frequently 

heard. Compare Anstrutheb [Eng. cathedral city]. 

Shriek: ^rik^; shrek^ [A piercing cry]. 

shrievalty : ^hriv'al-ti^ ; shrev'al-ty^ [The office or jurisdiction of a sheriff], 
Shjropshire; ^rep'^r^; shrbp'shir^. Compare shire [Eng. county]. 

Shua: £iu'a^; shy'a^ [Bible]. — Shual: ^u'aP; shu'aP [Bible], — Shu- 
bael: shu'bi-eB or ^u-be'eP; shu'ba-^P or sbu-ba'&P [Bibiel. — Shuhah: ^u'hai; 
shu'has [Bible (R. V.)].— Shuham; ^u'hami; shu'hS.m2 [Bible].— Shuhamites: 
^a'ham-aitsi; shu'ham-its^ [Bible].— Shuhite: ^u'hcdti; shy'hit^ [Bible].— ShU- 
lamite, Shulammite: ^tiufiam-aiti; shu'lam-It® [Bible (R. V.)]. 
shumacs shumach: ^u'mak^; shu'nia,c2 [A shrub, the sumac]. 

Shumathites: ^u^math-oits^j shu^math-its^ [Bible]. — Shunammite: 
sbu'’aa-mait^; shu'na-mlts [Bible].— SUunem: ^u^nem^; shu'n6m2 [Bible].— Shuni: 
^u'noi^; shy'nis [Bible].— Shunites: ^u^noits^; sh^'nits® [Bible].— Shupham; 
^uTami; shy.Tfi.m2 [Bible].— Shuphamites: fihuTem-oitsi; sh\iTam-Its2 [Bible].— 
Shuppim: shup'im^; shup'im* [Bible]. — Shiir: fihur^; sbyr* [Bible], — Shushan: 
fihu^Shani; shu'shfins [Bible].— Shushan»eduth; fihu'^an»rdu£hi; shu'shfin*«'diith2 
[Bible]. 


2: art, ftpe, fSt, fare, fist, whgit, all; m§, gfit, pr€y, fSm; Mt, ice; i=e; l=e; gO, not, dr, w6n. 
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1 : a = final; l ~ habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; ifhin.; go; 13 = sing?; Chin, this. 


Shuthalhites: jOiu-fharhaits^ or shu'fhal-hciits^; shu-tMl'hits^ or shu'- 

thai-hlt.>2 jBiblo] — Shuthelah: shu-thridi or shu'fhi-ldi; shu-the‘'la2 or shu'the-iaS 
[Biblo]. — Shuthilahites : sTiu-tlu'la-aits^; shii-the'’la-its2 [Douai Biblej. — Sia: 
sar&i; si'a^ [Bible]. — Siaa: soi'i-ob si'a-a* [Donai Bible], — Siaha: sai'a-ha^; si'a-ha® 
[Bible. Same as Si.\]. 


Siam: sai-am'^; sl-im'- [Asiatic country and gulf]. 

siamang: sl'a-mai 3 ^ or sya'maq^; si'a-mSng^ or S 3 ^a'mang 2 [An ape of 

INIalakka and Sumatra]. 

Siba: soi^be^; sl'ba- [Bible]. — Sibbecai, Sibbechai: sib'i-kai^ or sib'‘'i- 

k 6 [aii; silj'e-el 2 or sib"e-ea'i 2 [Bible (R. V,)]. — sibboleth: sib'o-lefhb sib'o-leths 
[Bible. Same as shibboleth]. 

siberite: sai-bi'roit^; si-be'rit-. TT?*. si-bi'roitb By Webster (1S2S), 
Knowles ^1835), and Craig (1S49) sib'i-roiti [A v-iolet^red mineral from Siberia]. 

Sibmah: sib'md^; sib'ma^ [Bible (R. Y.)]. — Sibraim: sib-re'im^ or sib'- 
n-imb slb-ra'ims or sib'ra-im- [Bible]. 


Sibyl: sib iB; sib'^d- [1. A feminine personal name, 
mythology, one of se\"eral w'omen prophesiersj. D. Sibylla: 
Sibylle; sl"bil'i; si''byl' 2 ; G. Sibylle: sl-bil'ai; sl-byi'e^. 


3. [s-j In ancient 
sl-bil'ab si-bjM'a 2 ; F. 


sibylline: sib'i-lin^ or sib'i-lcdn^; or stb'y-lin^; not si-bi-lin'^ 

[Pert, to the sibyls; prophetic]. 

Siccuth: sik'ufb^; [Bible (R. V.)]. 

sice: sois^; [ 1 . Same as saice. 3. Obsolete form of tbe number six at 
Siceleg: sisVleg^; sig'e-lSgS [Douai Bible]. 

Sichaeus: si-ki'usB si-eeW [In Rom. the husband of Dido, queen 
of Carthage]. [rypha]. 

Sichem: soi'kemi; si'egm^ [Bible].— Sicyon: si^h-en^; slsh'y-dn^ [Apoc- 
Siddhartha: si-ddr'tab* si-dar'ta^ [Buddha]. 

Siddim: sid'imi; sld'im^ [Bible]. — Side: soi'di^; si'de^ [Apociyqiha]. 
Sidebotham: scddlDet-emi; sld'bbt-am^ [Eng. family name], 
sideral: sid'ar-eB or soi'der-aB; sfd'er-aB or si'der-aP. The first indicates 

American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [Pert, to the stars; starry]. 

siderite: sid'er-oitb* sld'er-it-; E. soi-dir'ait^; Smart si-dl'raitl [A mineral], 
sideromancy: sid'ar-o-man"si^; sid'er-o-mS-n'^gy^ [Divination by figures 

made by straw burnt on red-hot iron]. 

slderoscope: sid'ar-o-skop^: sld'er-o-scop^. E. soi-dir'o-skop^; Wr. sidfi- 

ro-skopi; Knowles (1835) sid-i-res'kopi; Smart (1840) and Ogilvie (18^) si-di'ro 
skopi [An instrument for detecting degrees of magnetism]. 

Sidon: scd'den^; a'dbn^ [Bible]. 

Siegfried: sig'frid^ or {Ger.) ziH'frit^: seg'fred^ or {Ger,) §eH'fret^ [In Ger. 

myth, the hero of the “Nibelungenlied’’]. 

Stenkiewicz: ^en-kye'vidhB shgn-kye'vich^ [Polish novelist (1846-1916)]. 
Sierra 1/eone: si-er'a le-o'ne^; si-6r'a le-^'ne^ [Brit, colony in W. Africa]. 
Si6y6s: sye*'yas'B sye"y§s '2 [Fr. consul (1748-1836)]. 


2 : wolf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rule, cGre, bftt, bflrn; 6il, bdy; go, gem; igik; thin, this 



sigh 

singeing 
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1; artistic, art; fat, fS-re; fast; get, prey; hit, poller*; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


sigh: soi^; sP. Buchanan (1766), who recommended sai^, indicated saiCh^ 

which Walker (1791) noted as “a very extraordinary pronunciation” prevailing in 
London, which Townsend Young described as “nothing but a sheer vulgarism.” 
Sheridan (17S0) recorded scu'hL The digraph ffA is silent. SeeGH. [with the eyes]. 

sight: sait^; sit^ — ^the digraph gh is silent. See gh [The faculty of seeing 
Sigionoth: sig"i-d'neth^; sfg'^i-5^n6th- [Apocrypha]. 

Sigismund: sii'is-mtjnd^; sfg'is-mund- [A masculine personal name]. D. 
Sigismiindus: sI"gis-mun'dD3i; s^gis-mun'diisS; F. Sigismond: si''3is''meh'i; si''- 
zhls'^mdh's; G. Sigismund: zl"gis-munt^^ ; gi^gis-mtint's; Sigmund: zlg'munti; 
§Ig''mTjnt2; It. Sigismondo: si"'iis-m6n'doi; si^gis-mon'do®; L. Sigismundus: 
sii''is-mun'dnsi ; s?g''is-miin'd'dts2; Pg. Sigismundo: srsls-mun'doi ; si''zhis-mun'do2; 
Sp. Sigismundo: si'Tiis-mun'doi; si'^his-mun^do^; Sw. Sigismund: sig'is-mundi ; 
alg'is-munds. 

signior: si'nyar^; si'nyor^. Same as signor. 

Othello: Most Potent, Graue, and Reueren’d Signiors, my very Noble, and approu'd 
good Masters. Shakespeare Othello act i, sc. 3. [1004.] 

signiory: si'nyar-i^; si'nyor-y- [Obs. form of seigniory]. 
signor: sFnyor^; si'nySr^ [Anglicized form of the It. signore]. 
signora [It.]: sI-nyoTa^; si-nyo'ra^ [Madam; Mrs.: a title of respectful 
address to a married lady]. [dress to an unmarried lady], 

signorina [It.]: si'^nyo-ri'na^; si''nyo-ri'na2 [Miss: a title of respectful ad- 
Sigourney: sig'er-ni^; sfg'or-ny^ [Am. author (1791-1S65)]. 

Sigurd: si'gurd^; sfgyrd^ [A hero in Norse mythology]. 

Sihon: sai'hen^; si'hbn^ [Bible]. — SIhor: scu'her^; sl'hor^ [Bible]. 

Sikh: sik^; sik^ [A member of a 16th cent. Indian sect of the Punjab]. 
Silas: Soi les^, si las^ [Bible]. [teacher of IXonysos]. 

Silenus: soi-li'nxjs^; sl-le'niis^ [In Gr. m 3 rth, the oldest of the satyrs, 
Silesia: si-li'^i-a^ or si-li'^e^; si-le'shi-a^ or si-le'sha^ [l. Austr. crown- 

land. 3. Prus. province], 

silhouette [Fr.]: sil^u-et'^; siFy-St'®— the /i is silent [A profile portrait or 

drawing having its outline usually filled in with black]. 

siliane: si-lik'^; si-lik^^. St. sil'ik^ [A narrow two-valved pod produced by 

plants of the mustard family]. 

Silla: sil'e^; sll'a® [Bible]. — Siloah: scd-lo'a^ or si-l6'd^; si-lo'a^ or si-lo'a* 
[Bible. Same as Silo am]. — Siloam: soi-lo'ami or si-lo'em^; sT-lo'Sm^ or si-l6'am* 
[Bible]. — Slice: si-lo'ii; si-ld'e* [Bible]. — Siloni: si-l6'mi or sai-lo'mi; si-lo'ni® or 
sl-lo'ni* [Douai Bible].— Silonite: si-16'naiti or aoi-lo'noiti; si-lo'nit® or sl-lo'nit* 
[Douai Bibl^. — SUvanus: sil-ve'nus^; sll-va'niis* [Bible and masculine personal 
name]. D. Gr. Silvanus: ^-va'nusi; sil-va'n-gLS*; F. SUvain: sirvan'i; siPvSn'®; 
Silvie: alPvg'2; it. Sp. Silvano; sil-vd'noi; sll-va'no®; Silvio: siFvT-oi; 

siFvi-o®. 

Silvester; sil-ves'tar^; sll-v&'ter^ [A masculine personal name]. F. Sti- 
ves tre: siPves^tri; m'^vgs'tr*; G. Silvester: sil-ves'tari; sll-v6s'ter2; It. SOvestro: 
sil-ves'tro^; sil-v^'tro®; Pg. Sp. Sylvestre; sll-vea'’trei; syl-vSs'trg*. Compare Syl- 
vester. [dm'e-P [Apocrypha]. 

Slmalcue: scd^'mal-kiu'iS* sFmal-eu'e^ [Apocrypha]. — Slmei: shn'i-oi^; 

S: art, Spe, f&t, fare, fast, wh^t, ftll; m6. g§t, prgy, f?m; hit, ice; i=e; i=g; gd, ndt, dr, w6n^ 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


sigh 

singeing 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; an = out; eil; ifl = feud; cTiin; go; i) = sing; fliin, this. 


Simeon: simVan^; slm'e-on^ [A masculine personal name]. F. Simeon: 
si'^me'^en'i; si'^me^on's; Simon: sr'men'i; si'^mon'S; Q. Simeon: sl'me-bni; si'mg- 
on®; G. Sw. Simon: sl'moni; si'mon®; Hung. Simon: shl'mon^; shi'mon®; It. Si- 
mone: sl-mo'nei; sT-mo^ng®; Pg. Sima3o: sI"ma-Qun'^; si''ma-oun''®; Sim3o: sl- 
maun^i; si-moun'®; Sp. Simaon: si'^ma-on'i; si"ma-on'®: Simon; sl-mon'^; sl-mon'®. 
Simeon Stylites (Saint): sent sim'i-an stai-loi'tiz^; sant sim'e-on sty’-ii'- 

te§2 [Syrian ascetic (390?-460)]. [anything is illustrated]. 

simile: sim'i-ll^; sim'i-le^. Colloquially simVli^ [A comparison by which 
Simmaa: sim'i-a^; slm'a-a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Simon: scii'man^; si'mon^ [Bible and masculine personal name], 
simony: sim'o-nz^; slm'o-ny-. Kenrick (1773) soi^mo-m^ [Traffic in 

sacred things], 

simoom: si-mum'^; si-moom'^ [A hot dry wind of the African or Arabian 

desert]. — simoon: si-mun'i; si-moon'® [Variant form of simoom], 

Simplon: sim'plen^ or (Fr.) sah"pleh'^; sfm'pldn^ or (Fr.) sSn^ploh^^ 

[Swiss mountain pass and tunnel], 

simri: simToii; slm'rl”- [Bible], quality of being simultaneous], 

simultaneity: sai*'mtjl-[or sim"ul-]ta-m'i-ti^; si''m'iil-[or sim'^til-jta-ne'i-ty® 
simultaneous: sai*'mul-te'm-ush Standard & TF., or sim'^ul-te'm-usS C., 

E., M., & St.; si''mtil-ta'ne-iis2 or slm"iil-ta'ne-iis®, Wr. soi-msl-te'ni-usi, By- 

Buchanan (1766), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), 
Webster (1828), and Knowles (1835) scd-mul-te'm-us^ ; Perry (1777), Pulton & Knight 
(1802), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Wright (1855) sim-ul-te'm-us*. The first 
pronunciation indicated above presents American usage; the second, usage in Great 
Britain [Occurring, done, or existing at the same time]. 

Sin; sin^; sln^ [i, Bible. 3. The Assyrian moon^godj. 

Sina: sai'na^; si'na^ [Apocrypha]. — Sinai: soi'nai^ or soi'm-aib* si'ni^ or 
sVna-i® [Ar. mountain where the commandments and the law were given to Moses], — 
Sinaitic: sai''m-it'iki; si^na-R'ic® [Pert, to Sinai mountain or peninsula], 

Sinapis: si-ne'pis^* si-na'pis^ [A genus of herbs, the mustards]. 

sinapism: sinVpizm^; sfn'a-pi§m2 [A mustard plaster]. 

sincere: sin-sir'b* sln-ser'^ [Honest; genuine]. 

sincerity: sin-ser'i-tV; sfn-QSr'i-ty^ [The quality of being sincere]. 

sine: soin^; sin^ [One of the three fundamental trigonometrical fxmctions]. 

sinecure: scd'ni-kiur^; sFne-cur®. Frequently mispronounced sin'i-kiur^ 
[A position in which the emoluments are large and the duties few], 

sine die [L.]: sod'ni doi'i^j sl'ne di'e^ [Without day; finally: applied to ad- 
journments, as of legislative bodies}. 

sine qua non [L.]; soi'ni kwe nen^; si'ne kwa n6n^ [literally, “without 
which not’^ something that is indispensable]. [of inhabited by them], 

Siuesian: si-ni'si-an^; si-ne'zhi-an® [Pert, to the Chinese races or to parts 
sinew: sin'yu^; sln'3nj2; not si-niti'^ [A tendon or other fibrous cord]. 

Singapore: siq'^ga-por'^; sIn*'ga-por'2 [Brit, island near Malay peninsula, 
or its capital], 

singeing: sinj'rQ^; singing® [The act of burning slightly or superficially]. 


2: wplf, dp; bddk, boot; full, rple, cttre, but, bftm; dil, bdy; go, gem; ipl^; thin. this. 
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1; artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rtilo; but, burn; 


singer^: slng'er- [One who gives voice to a song with skill], 

singer-: sinj'dr^; sing'er- [One who bums slightly or superficially]. 


Singhalese: siQ'ge-lis' or *liz^; sin"ga-les' or -leg'- [Pert, to the people of 

Ceylon]. 

singing: sip/ip^; singling-; not sii^'in^ as frequently heard. This \nilgar 

clipping of the final y may be traced to Walker, who, in his “Hints for Improvement 
in the Art of Reading” (17S3), ruled that two syllables ending in the same sound can 
not properly follow each other. Therefore, when a verb ends in -fyy, the g of the 
prest. participle should not be heard. According to him, one should say hring-in, 
ring-in, aing-in in defiance of the teaching that in these words the full ringing sound 
should l>e given to the final syllable. See Introductoiv, pages xix-Kx [The act of 
gi\-ing voice to song]. 

singular: siij'giu-lor^; sin'gu-lar-; yiot siq'giar^ [1. Consisting of only one 

part. 2. Standing by itself; not in accordance with custom or expectation, peculiar]. 

sinical: sin'i-kaP; sin'i-cal- [Relating to a sine]. 


Sinim; sai'mm^; sTnim^ [Bible]. 

sinister: sin'is-ter^; sfn'is-ter-. By Fulton & Ivnight (1S02), Jameson 
(1S27), and Smart (1S33) this word w’as indicated si-nis'tarh 
This word though uniformly accented on the second srdlable hy the poets 

Quoted hy Johnson, is as uniformly accented on the first by all our lexicographers and is 
uniformly so pronounced by the best speakers. 

Walker Criiical Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. [London, 1791.1 


Sifiister seems, says Johnson, to he accented on the penult, when used in the literal sense 
of Wt: 

In his sinWter hand. Instead of ball, 

[He placed a mighty mug of potent ale.l 

Dsydex MacFlecknoe 1. 120, [1682.] 

and on the antepenult, when used in the figurative sense of had, corrupt, etc.: but he gives 
no authority for the latter accent. . . . Garth (“Verses to Lord Godolphln”; has ac- 
cented it on the middle syllable, in the figurative sense. 

Nares Elements of Orfhoevv Pt. II, ch. vii, p. ISO. [London. 17S4.1 

But Johnson (1755) indicated the stress on the first syllable without regard to 
meaning. Dr. Craigie makes the following comment: 

The stressing shown by examples in verse down to the time of Pope is sinVsUt [sinisTer]* 
Johnson (ed. 4, 1773) gives si'nister [sin'ister], but adds “it seems to be used with the 
accent on the second syllable, at least in the primitive, and on the first in the figurative 
sense” and this distinction is retained by Smart (1836), though previously rejected by 
Walker. English Dictionary vol. ix, p. 87. [Oxford, 1911.1 

[ 1 . Situated on the left side of the body. 3 . Boding ill or evil.] 

sinistra mano [It.]: si-nis'tra ma'no^; si-uis'tra ma'no^ [With the left 

hand: a direction in music]. 


Sinite: soi'noiti; sfnit® [Bible]. 

Sinolog, Sinologue: sia'o-legb* sin'o-lbg^ [One who is versed in Chinese]. 
Sinology: si-nel'o-jT; si-n51'o-gy2 [The study of the Chinese language]. 
Sinope: si-no'pi^; si-no'pe^ [A spt. town in Asiatic Turkey; birthplace of 
Diogenes]. 

sinus [L.]: scd'nus^; a'ntiss [A recess, opening, or cavity]. 

Sion: soi'on^; sT5n^ [Bible]. 

Sioux: sti^; su^ [An Amerind stock o f North America], 

E: art, &pe, f&t, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m€, gSt, pr§y, f5m: hit, ice; i==e: i==S; go, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


singer 

Skate 


1: » = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; eliin; go; o = singr; fhin, this. 


SIphmoth: or -rnSthi; slf'm5th- or -moth^ [Bible]. 

siphon: soi^fan^; si'fon-; 7iot slTon^^, which is French [A bent pipe or tube 

used for drawing liquids; also, a bottle fitted with such a pipe or tube]. 

Sippai: sip'ai^ or si-pe'oi^; sIp'P orsi-pa'i- [Bible]. — Sirach: saiTak^; 

[Apocrypha]. — Sirali: soi'rd^; sl'ra^ [Bible]. — Sirion: sir'i-ani; sXr'i-on® [Bible]. 

Sirius: sirh-us^; sir'i-us^ [In astronomy, the dog=star]. 

sirloin: sur'leinb* sirlbin^, Rees (1S26) and Jameson (1827) sir-lein'^ [A 

loin of beef, especially the upper portion]. 

sirrah: sir'e^; slrV. M. sir'a\; TFr. sar'ehk By Johnston (1764), Jameson 
(1S27), Smart (1S40), and Craig (1S49) indicated serial; Buchanan (176G) sur'rai; 
Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Nares (17S4), Walker (1791), and 
Scott (1797) sar'rai; Elphinston (17S6) and Enfield (1S07) sur'a^; Webster (1828) 
sir'ai [Fellow; sir: used in anger or contempt]. 

sirup, syrup: sir'up^; slr'tip^. By Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 

U798), Webster (182S), and Knowles (1S35) sur'rapi; Fiilton & Knight (1802) and 
Jameson (1827) ser'rap^ [A thick sw’eet liquid]. 

Sisai: sisYod^; sis'a-i^ [Douai Bible]. 

sisal: sis'eP or sl-sal'^; sis'aP or si-sal'-. Altho scd'ssP is occasionally heard 
it is not noted by the dictionaries [The fiber of several plants of Yucatan and JMexico]. 

Sisamai: sis^a-moi^; sls'a-mi^ [Bible]. — Sisamoi: si-sam'o-oi^; si-s^rn'o-i^ 
[Douai Bible]. — Sisara: sis'a-ra^: sis'a-ra® [Douai Bible]. — Sisera: sis'ar-ai; sts'er-a® 
[Bible],— Sisinnes: si-sin'izi; si-sln'e§2 [Apocrypha]. 

Sismondi: sis-men'di^ or (Fr,) sis'^meh^di'^; sis-m6n'di^ or (Fr.) sis'^moh"- 
di''2 [Swiss historian and economist (1773-1842)]. 

Sistine: sis'tm^ or -tm^; sis'tin^ or -tin® [Pert, to any one of five popes 
named Sixtus (It. Sisto), especially to Sixtus IV., who built the Sistine Chapel (deco- 
rated by Michelangelo) in the Vatican, Rome]. 

Sisyphus: sis'i-fus^; sis'y-ftis® [In Gr. myth, the son of iEolus, husband of 

Merope, founder of Corinth]. 

sit: sit S’ sit® [To rest, as upon a chair]. 

site: sait^; sit® [Local position as regards surroundings: applied to land]. 
Sitnah: sit'nd^; sit'na® [Bible]. [locate], 

situate: sit'yu-et^j sit'yu-at®; not sidh'u-et^ [To give a specific position to; 
situation: sit"yu-e'^anb‘ slt^yp-a'shon® ; not si(fii"u-e'^an^ [Position], 
Siva: si'va^; si'va® [A god, one of the Hindu trinity]. 

Sivan: si'vdn'^; si-van'®, Standard &W.; C. & Wr. siv'an^; F., & SL 

sai'van^ [A month of the Hebrew calendar], [Nor. and Den.]. 

Skagerrack: skag'ar-rak^; skag'er-r3.k® [Arm of the North Sea between 
Skaneateles: skan^e-at'les^; skSn'^e-S.t'lSs® [A lake and village, N. Y.]. 
skat: skdt^; skat®; not skat^ [A card='game]. 

skate^: sket^; skat®; not skoiU as sometimes heard in London and its 
vicinity [ 1 . A steel or \fooden device with steel blade stttached to a shoe and used for 
gliding over ice. One of several flat fishes]. [of Bele]. 

Skate® : skd'te^ ; ska'te® [In the Icelandic sagas, the king of Sogn and father 


2: wolf, dft; bd6k, bdht; full, rule, cilre, but, bUm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 



Skeat 

slough 
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1: artistic, (3rt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, Sr; full, rtile; but, bOm; 


Skeat: skit^; sket^ [Eng. philologist and lexicographer (1835-1912)]. 
skein: sken^; sken- [A fixed quantity of yam, wool, etc., wound, doubled 

and knotted]. 

skeptic: skep'tik^; skSp'tie-. This word is spelt skeptic by Standard, C., 
k, FF., and sceptic by E., J., AT., St.^ & TTr. Derived from the Gr. crjcerriKOs (skep- 
tikos), reflective, the word vras spelt with initial sc by Blount (ir»56), Phillips (1658), 
Coles (1676), Kersey (1707), Bailey (1724), Ainsworth (1736), Martin (1749), Dyche 
& Pardon (1749), a form W'hich was preferred also by Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1S07), Rees (1826), Webster (1828), Maunder (1830), Smart (1840), 
Reid (1844), Craig (1849), and Clarke (1855), but. Johnson (1755) introduced skeptic 
and was followed by Penning (1760). Entiek (1764), Barlow (1772‘, Kenriek (1773), 
Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Marriott fl^SO), Nares 
(17S4), Walker (1791), who recorded it, but preferred sceptic, Scott (1797), Jones 
(1798), Browne (1806), Jameson (1827), Richardson (1837), and Webster (1841). 
The spelling does not seem to have materially affected the pronunciation, which was 
indicated by Enfield (1807) as sep'tik^, perhaps by analogj* with Eng. scepter, sceptre: 
sep'tar^; s^p'ter^ [One who doubts any particular statement, or who habitually as- 
sumes a critical or incredulous attitude]. 

ski [Dan.]: ski^; ski^; not skoik In Norwegian and Swedish sk before 

e, i, and y is pronounced as Eng. ih in ship", hence, ski is invariably pronounced 
by Scandinavians [A snow* or ice*shoe used for sliding]. 

Skiagram: skai'a-gram^; ski'a-gTSm^ [A skiagraph]. — skiagraph: skai- 

e-grafi; skl'a-griif^ [A shadow picture produced by Roentgen rays].— skiagraphy: 
skoi-ag're-fiM skl-Sg^ra-fys [Photography by means of Roentgen rays]. [warfare]. 

skiamachy: skoi-am'a-ki^ j ski-Sni'a-eys [Fighting a shadow; visionary 
skiapodes: skoi-ap'o-diz^; ski-ap'o-de§2 [Ln Classic myth, a Libyan people 

having feet so large that they used them as sunshades], j^y Roentgen rays], 

skiascope: skoi'a-skSp^; sid'a-scop- [A device for observing shadows cast 
skiascopy: skoi-as'ko-pi^; skl-Ss'co-py^ [The observing of shadows cast by 

Roentgen rays; also, the testing of the refracting action of the eye by the use of a 
tilting mirror]. 

skiff, skill, skim, skimp, skin, skip. Pronounce the i in these words 

as i in “hit.” skifh sHP; sldP, skll*; skimi, sldm®; skimph sklmp^; skini, sklnS; 
skiph skip*. See 1. 

skirret: skir'et^; skir'St®. M. skir'it^; St. sker'et^; TFr. skir'it^ [An Old 

World herb prized for its white tubers], [from the waist], 

skirt: skurt^; skirt^ [That part of a dress, or other garment, that hangs 
skive: skoiv^ ; skiv^ [To shave or pare, as leather]. — skiver: skiv'ar^ ; sldv'er^. 
skoal: skoP; skoP [Hail: a customajy salutation when drinking a health 

in Scandinavian countries]. 

Skrine: skrini; sknn^ [Eng. family name]. ^ [Suburb of Constantinople]. 
Skutari: sku'ta-rx^; sku'ta-ri^ [1. Albanian vilayet and its capital. 
sky: skoi^; sky^. Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight 

(1802) indicated skyoi*, and Walker (1791) and Knowles (1835) skied. Compare 
CARD, GARDEN, KIND [The upper regioDS of the atmosphere; the blue vault that forms 
the heavens], 

sia1>1»er^: slab'ar^; sl^b'er^ [One who or that which makes the first cuts 

into a log so as to square it for sawing into planks]. 


2: Srt, ftpe, fit, fire, fist, what, ftU; mS, g€t, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; 1=6; 1=6; g®, idit, &■, wdn. 
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1: a = 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Skeat 

slough 


final; i = habit; aisle; au == out; oil; iu = fewd; chin; go; o = sini?; fhin, this. 


slabber^: slab'er^; siHb'er^ [Moisture, as saliva, running from the mouth]. 

The verb is pronounced in the same way. Spelt also slobber, which see. 

slack: slak' ; shik- [To cause to disintegrate by the action of water, as lime]. 

This form, in this specific application, dates from about 1700, For the earlier form 

see SLAKE. 

Slaithwaite: slauht^; slou'it- [Town in Yorkshire, Eng,]. Compare 

Beauchamp. 

slake: slek^; slak^ [To disintegrate, moisten, wet, or soak, as lime]. 

Slate is an older spelling than sZoci (verb), of which It Is a doublet. 

’Walter W. Skeat Etymolooical Diet, p, 56S. [Osford, 1910.} 
Did not make use of their lime at the same time it was slatt. 

Sir Balthazar Gerbier Concerning Principles of Building p. 20. [1662.] 

slander: slan'dar^; slan'der-. See ask [A false report designed to injure 

the reputation of some p>ersonI. 

slant: slant slant-. See ask [Inclination from a direct line or level], 
slaughter: sle'tar^ ; sla'ter^. See gh [Wanton or savage killing; massacre], 

Slav: slav^; slav^. See ask [One belonging to any of the Slavonic groups 
of Aryan peoples]. SelavJ; SclaveJ; SlaveJ. 

- slave: slev^; slav^ [l. One whose person is held as property. One who 
is addicted to some habit or influence], jof a slave], 

slavery: slev'ar-i^; slav'er-y^; not slev'ri^ as Webster (1828) [The condition 
Slavonic: sla-ven'ik^; sla-vbn'ic^ [Pert, to the Slavs or their languages], 
sleazy: sli'zi^; sle'zy^. C. sie'zi^ [Wanting in firmness of texture; thin], 
sleigh: sle^; sle^ [A light vehicle on runners used on snow and ice], 
sleight: sloit^; slit^ [Dexterity in manipulation; as, sleight of hand]. 

Compare slight. 

sleuth: slufh^; sluth^ [To follow as a detective], 

slight: sloit^; slit^ [I. a. Slender or thin in build or construction, n. n. 
Failure in courtesy or respect toward another. HI. r. To treat with neglect or lack 
of courtesy]. Compare sleight. [wood; a splinter]. 

sliver^: sliv'er^; sllv^er^. E. sloiv'er^; TFr. slai'ver^ [A slender piece of 

sliver^ : sloiv'ar^ or sliv'er^ ; sllv'er^ or sHv'er^ [The side of a small fish sHced 
off in one piece and used for bait]. 

The slivers (pronounced slyvers) are salted and packed in barrels. 

George B. Goode American Fishes: History of the Menhaden p. 201. [1880.} 

Sloane: sl5n^; slon® [Am. and Ir. family name], 

slobber: sleb'ar^; slSb'er^ [Liquid spilled as from the mouth]. The verb 

is pronounced in the same way. Compare slabber, 

sloth: sloth^; sloth^ — a pronunciation recorded uniformly by modem die- 
tionaries. Webster (1828) slefh*- [Disinclination to labor or exertion; indolence]. 
So also with its relatives slothTuI, -ly, -ness. 

slough^: sluf^; sltif^ [Dead tissue or skin that is shed], 

slough^: slau^; slou®. By Jameson (1827) and Knowles (1835) sltrf^ [A 

place deep with mud or mire; bog]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, rgle, cure, bikt, bCtm; 6il, bdy; go, S;em; igk; thin, this. 



elougli 

socle 
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1; arii.'jtii:, an; fat, fare; fast; get, pri^y; hit, polire; ahty, go; not, or; fall, rOle; bat, burn; 


slough=: slu^* slu" [A depression in a prairie; also, a stagnant swamp]. 
Slough^: slau^; slou- [Eng. town]. 

sloven: sltrv^'nM slov'n^ Sta?idard^ C., & TF.; E. sluv'in^; /. A St. slnvVn^; 

3/. siav^’n*; \Vr. siuv'in^ [One negligent, in dres* or careless of pei;?unai appearance], 

slue: slu^; slU'- /• & TTr. sliu^ [To swing around]. Spelt slew in Great 

Briiain, but pronounced the same way. 

Sluice; slus^; sla^-; not sliusS sliush\ or slusEb The last Two have ?jeen 

traced to the lingo of the ruiningseamp [.Vu artificial channel or device for conductirtg 
water from one place to another]. 

Tile sound of oo long [as in boot] is heard in bruise, crtiUc, fruit, julc», rfcruU, filuicc. 

N.vREs Elements of Orthoepy pt. I, ch. vii, p. S7. [London, 17S4.1 
Sluis, Sluys: sleis^; slois^ [A town in the Netherlands]. 

smallpox: smOrpoks*'^; smai'poks''-. The chief stress was indicated on 
the la.'^t syllable by Buchanan fl7GG), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), 
Jameson (1S27,), Webster (182Sj, and Woreeater (1859; [A highly infectious skin- 
disease]. 

Smljth: smoith^; smith-; not smi£h^ [Eng. family name]. 

Smiilie: smed'h^; smi'li-; not smil'i^ [Scot, and Am. family name]. 

smithy: smith'll or smith'i^; smith'y” or smith 'y-. The first indicates 
American usage; the second, usage in Ureat Britain as recorded by Perry (1805), 
Jameson (1827), the Encyclopaedic (1S77), and Murray (1912) [A blacksmith or his 
forge]. 

Smolensk: smo-lensk'^; smo-lSnsk'-; not smoTensk^ [Russ. city]. 

smooth: smuth^; smooth^; 7iot smutK^ [Having an even surface]. So also 
the verb. 

smoothed: smudidS* smootlid^; not smuth'idk Compare bequeathed 

[Made smooth]. ^ jtion]. Compare OTHER. 

smother: smutii'er^; smoth'er^ [To prevent the breathing of hy sufioca- 
smouch: smaudh^; smouch^. Webster (1828) smuch^ [Kiss]. 

Smyrna: smur'na^; sm;^'na- [A seaport on the Gulf of Smyrna, an inlet 

of the iEgean Sea west of Smyrna]. 

Smyth: smifh^ or smoith^; sm5d:h2 or sm5N:h^ [Am. and Eng. family name]. 

S my the: smoith^; smyth^ [Am. and Eng. family name]. 

snail: sneP; snaF; not snoilk Compare nail [An animal that creeps over 

plants and plant-leaves, especially one that bears a shell on its back]. 

snead: snid^; sned^ [The shaft or pole of a scythe]. 

sneak: snik^; snek^ [One who robs or steals by entering premises clan- 
destinely for the purpose]. 

snip: snip^; snip^ [A small cut made by a pair of scissors], 
snipe (n.): snedp^; snip^ [A shore^bird esteemed as a game-bird], 
snipe (i;.): snedp^; snxp^ [To fire at (men) one at a time from cover and at 

long range so as to kill or wound], 

snoods snook, snoop. Pronounce the oo in these words a^in ‘fioot^^ 
(lati), not as in “foot” (fut^): anud^, snood*; snCiki, snook*; snup^, snoop*. 

2 : art, ape, fit, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m6, g$t., prfiy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=§; g6, not, dr, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


slough 

socle 


1; a = final; I = habit; ai?le; au = out; oil; iu = feud; cTiin; go; i) = sin;;; fhin, this. 


snore: snSr^; snor-; 7iot snor^ See quotation under O [To breathe through 

the nose and mouth in sleep]. 

snout: snaut^; snout^. Vulgarly snut^ [The projecting part of the head 

of an animal including the nose and mouth; as the snout of a pig]. 

snow: sno^; sno^. See O (18) [Minute ice=*crystals] 


So: so^; SO" [Bible]. 

soak: sdkb’ sok^ [To wet thoroughly]. 

soap: sdp^; sop- [A cleansing compound]. 

soar: ser^; sor^; not sork See O [To float aloft through the air]. 

Sobai: seb'i-ai^; sob'a-i- [Douai Bible]. — Sobbochaj: sob'o-kajS* s5b'o- 

Ciijs [Douai Bible]. 


Sobieski: so'^bi-es'kii; so"bi-Ss'ki2 [John III., king of Poland (1624-96)]. 
Soboba: so-bo'ba^; so-bo'ba- [Douai Bible]. — Sobochai: seb'o-koi^ or 

seb^'o-ke'ciii; sob'o-cP or s6b"o-€a'P [Douai Bible]. [teristic; nickname]. 

sobriquet: so"bri"ke'^; s6"bri"ke'2 [A name descriptive of some charac- 
soccer: sek'ar^; sde'er^ [Variant form of sockier, which see]. 

Socho; so'ko^; so'eo^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Sochoh, Soeoh: so'ko^; so'eo® 
[Bible]. — Sochothsbenoth: so^kethd^r -k6£h*]brn6fhi; s6''-e6th»[or -cothdbe'noth* 
[Douai Bible], 

sociable: s6'siia-bP; so'sha-bP, Standard, A/., St., & TV.; C., E., & Wr. 

so'shia-bU; J. so'^i-a-bU. The nrst pronunciation indicated above is preferred by 
sixteen of the twenty-five members of “New Standard Dictionary’s Advisory Board 
of Disputed Pronunciations,” and was noted by Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Wright (1855). 

Buchanan (1766) record^ s6'^i-bP; Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805), 
Walker (1806), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1840) so's'hi-a-bP [Disposed to" associate 
with others; agreeable in company]. So also with its relatives SO''cia-bil'’i-ty, so'- 
cia-ble-ness, so^cia-bly, 

social: so^^eP; so'shal^ [Pert, to society; also, disposed to friendly inter- 
Socialism: so'^al-izm^; s6'shal-l§m2 [A policy of collective ownership of 

labor, the means of production, as mills, mines, etc., capital, land, property, trans- 
portation, communication, by the community as a whole, to be administer^ and dis- 
tributed in the interests of all]. 


sociality: so^'^i-al'i-tii; so^'shi-Sl'i-ty^ [The condition of being social], 
soci^taire [Fr.]: s6'^sUe''tar'^; so" 9 i"§"tdr '2 [A member of a theatrical com- 
pany who is a partner in the management]. [persons of a community]. 

society: so-soi'i-tP; so-^i'e-ty^ [The cultured, leisured, or fashionable 
Soclnian: so-sinh-anb* so-^in'i-an^ PPert to Socinius]. 

Socinus: so-soi'nus^; so-gFnGs^ [It. theologians (1525-1604]. 
sociology: so'^^-el'o-jp; so"shi-6ro-gy2; not so*^si-eFo-jii [The science 

that treats of society, its origin, development, and history]. [Association] 

socker: sek'er^; sSc'er^ [Football as played under the rules of the Football 
socle; so'kli; so'-eP, Standard, €., E., /., & St; M., W., & Wr. sek'P, so 

also by Sheridan (1780), Smart (1840-57), Wright (1855), and Cooley (1863). By 
Buchanan (1766), Walker (1791), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), and Cull (1864) 
so kli [A plam, square, unmolded block supporting a statue or the like]. 


2 : wolf, dfi: bdbk, boot; fuU, riile, oilre, bikt, bfirn; 5il, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, fliis. 
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Suco: so'ko^; so'eo^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Socoh: sO'ko^; so'co- [Bible]. 

Socrates: sok^rs-tiz^; s6€'ra-te§- [Athenian philosopher (469-399 B. C.)]. 
So also its relatives ^c'ra-tism, Soc'’ra-tist, Soc'ra-tize. — Socratic: so-krat'ik^; 
so-cr5.t''ic2 [Pert, to Socrates]. So also its relatives So-crat'l-cal, So-cratl-cal-iy, 
So-crat'i-cism. 


sod: sod^; s6d^. CJompare God [Grassy surface^soii]. 

soder: sed'er^; sSd'er^ [Archaic form of solder]. 

Sodi: so'doi^; sb'di- [Bible]. — Sodom: sed'em^; sod'‘om^ [Bible]. — So- 

doma: sb'do-ma^; so'do-ma^ [Bible, same as Sodom]. — Sodomites: bod'am-aits^; 
s6d'om-ita= [Bible]. 

Sodor: so'dar^; so'dor^ [Medieval diocese (in full Sodor and Man) com- 

prising the Hebrides and Isle of Man], 

sofa: so^fe^; so 'fa-; not so'fe^, so'fih or so-fux'k 

You will . . . hear a gentle hostess, solicitous for your comfort, tell you that If you wish, 
to lie down there is a sofa-r in your room. 

Heney James The Question of Our Speech p. 2S. [h. m. a co. *05.1 

Sofia: so-fi'a^; so-fi'a^. Sometimes heard, as if Anglicized, so-foi'a^ [Cap- 

ital city of Bulgaria]. 

soft: s§ftb Standard, C., & W., or sefth E., M., St., & Wr . ; soft® or s5ft®. 

By Buchanan (1766), Sheridan (17S0), Nares tl7b4), and Knowles (1S35) seftb the 
Scottish and Irish pronunciation which prevails to-day in the United States as indi- 
cated by Standard, C., & TF., but one of which Walker (1791) said; ‘‘When this word 
is accompanied by emotion, it is sometimes len^hened into sairft, as Mr. Sheridan 
has marked it; but in other cases such a pronunciation borders on vulgarity.” Perry 
(1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1^7), Jameson 
(1827), Smart (1S40), and Reid (1844) noted seftb the pronunciation that prevails 
in Great Britain [Easily molded or bent; pliable; sdelding; also, smooth, gentle]. 


soften: sef'n^ or sef'n^; sof'n® or s5f'n®. Note that the t is silent. Com- 
pare OFTEN and see soft [To make soft]. 


softly: seft'h^ or seft'h^; s6ft'iy® or sbft'ly® [In a soft or gentle manner]. 

softness: saft'nes^ or soft'nes^; sbft'nSs® or sbft'nSs® [The quality of being 
soft]. Compare soft. 

Sohorla; soTio-rai'ai; soTio-n'as pouai Bible], [pretense or deception], 
soi;sdisant [Fr.]; swa^'^di'^zan'^; swa''«=di''sah'® [Self-styled: implying fake 


Soignles: swa^nyi'^; swa^nye'® DBelg. town]. 

soil: soiT; s6il®; not soiT. Compare boil [The surface of the earth; the 
ground, especially as r^ards its fertility]. 

soir§e [Fr.]: swa^re'^; swa*'re'® [An evening reception]. 

Solssons: swa^seh'^; swa''s6h'® [Fr. city]. 

sojourn {n. & v.)z so'jum^ or so-jum'^; so'jdrn® or so-jto'®. The first 

is indicated imiformly by American, English and Scottish dictionaries— Sfondard, 
I., St., &.W. Dr. Murray indicates suparni, sei'amb or so'jam^ as reflect^ 
usage iAJGreat Britmn in the order here noted. W orcester recorded so'j amb stressing 
the first syllable, as did also Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), Johnston 
(1764), Barclay (1774), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), 
Jones (1798) Fulton & Knight (1802) , Jameson (1827) , Knowles (1835) , Smart (1840), 
Reid (1844), Craig (1849), and Wright (1855). By Buchanan (1757) the stress was 


g: ^Tt, ape, f&t, fare, fast.Jwh^t, ?|11; m€, gSt, prey, fSm; hit. Ice; I“6; go, nftt, Sr, w^ 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Soco 

solda* 


1: » = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; (fhin; go; o = sifit?; €hin, ttiis. 


placed on the ultima, sojurn', and he was followed by Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), 
and Perry (1777), but in 1766 Buchanan indicated s6''jurnb Ash (1775) preferr^ 
sei'fiTnb Shakespeare accented the terb both ways: 

My heart to her, but as guest-^-ife soiourn’d' 

And now to Helen It is home return’d. 

A Midsommer Xight's Dreame act ill, sc. 2, 1. 171. C1595.] 
I haue this present euening from my sister 
Beene well inform’d of them, and with such cautions, 

That if they come to so'iourne at my house 

He not be there. King Lear act il, se. 1. [1605.] 

By Alilton the noun was stressed also on the first and on the last syllable: 

Thee I re-vislt now with bolder wing, 

Escap’t the Stygian Pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn'. Paradise Lost bk, iii, 1. 15. [1667.1 

TTiy life hath yet been private, most part spent 
At home, scarce view’d the Galilean Towtis, 

And once a year Jerusalem, few' days’ 

Short so'journ; and what thence could’st thou observe? 

Paradise Regained bk. iii, 1. 235. [1671.1 
Altho modem dictionaries stress the first syllable of this word, they uniformly stress 
adjourn upon the last. 

sojourner: so'jurn-ar^ or sojum'ar^; so'jlim-er^ or so-jurn'er-. Dr. Mur- 
ray indicates suj''ern-eri, sej'am-ari, or so'jern-ari, as reflecting British usage. Com- 
pare SOJOURN [One who is a temporary resident]. 

soP: seP ; s6P, E., M., St., & Wr . ; Standard, C., I., & W. soP. A word that 

has been traced as in the lang^ge since the year 1325 may be considered as fully 
Anglicized; hence, the pronunciation first noted above is preferred. It was indicated 
also by Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849). 

The earlier lesioographers and phoneticists neglected this word, which, altho noted 
in Phillips’s “New World of English Words,” as edited by Kersey (1706), and by 
Bailey (1724-32), is not to be found in Bullokar (1616), Cockeram (1623), Blount 
(1656), Kersey (1708), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757-66), Penning (1760), .^sh 
U775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), and others too numerous to 
mention [The note G in music]. 

SoF [L.]; seP; s5P [The sun]. 

soP: soP or seP; soP or s5P [A chemical mixture]. 

soP: soP; soP [Fr. and Peruv. com]. 

solace: sePis^; s6Pa§2 [Comfort in sorrow or trouble]. 

Solanacea;: soFa-ne^si-P; s^P'a-na'Qe-e^ [A family of poisonous plants, the 

nightshades] — solanaceous: sePa-ne'^usi; sSPa-na'shus^. 

Solanum: so-le'num^; so-la'nhm^ [A genus of poisonous plants typifying 

the nightshades]. 

Soldau: zoPdau^; goPdow® [Prus, town and river], 

solder: sed'ar^ or sePder^; sbd'er^ or sSPder^. The first mdicates modem 

American usage; the second, the present iisage of Great Britain. Murray gives 
sod'ari as alternative. The word h^ been spelt variously and the spellings probably 
reflect the several pronunciations that have come down to us. From soudur in 1374 
it became sowder in 1485 (a form that was used as late as 1603), to change to sawdyer 
(1540), sawder (1566, used also as late as 1667), soder (1582, used also in 1733), sod^ 
(1677-1750), and solder (1724 to the present time). The form soder was indicated 
pronounced so'dar^ by Johnston (1764) and Perry (1777), but Nares, who favored 
this form, noted that it was sometimes pronounced sad'arb but more frequently like 


2: wolf, dft; book, bdOt; fijU, itfle, cdre, but, bflm; 6il, bOy; go, gem; iQk; thin, this. 
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1 : anirtir, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, gO; not, or; full, rQlc; but, burn; 


s^'ar^ — the pronunciation recorded by Knowles flS35), Smart (1S3G-40), Craig 
fl849,), and Wright (1855b and still in use in Ireland to«day. By Sheridan (17S0), 
Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fuitnn & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson 
(1827), Reid (1844), and Wright *1855) this stalling was indicated snd^srb 
The form solder was indicated as having a long o by Periy’ (1777), sol'derb but 
by Sheridan (1780) as sod'eri, and by Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson (1S27), 
Reid (1844), and Wright (1855) sol'd&rh Fulton & Knight (1S02) noted sordar^ 
[A fusible alloy used for joining metals], 

soldier: sorjsr^; sorjer-. In this word d is softened to j. See Introduc- 

tory, page xxix (2) [One who is engaged in military serrice], 

sole: soB; sol- [1- The under surface of the foot. 3. A flatfish]. 

solecism : seFi-sizm^ ; sdl'e-plsm^ ; not so'li-sizm^ [An impropriety in speech, 

or a violation of the rules of concord in grammar or sjuitax], 

solemn: sel'em^; s5h£^m- — the ?i is silent. See X [Marked by gravhyb rev- 

erence, or formality], 

solenoid: so'h-neid^; s6'le-n6id-, Standard, E., I., TT., & TTr.; C, so-lF- 

neidb M. so-lln'aidb Bt. so'ien-eid^ [A simple ideal form of electrical magnet], 

Solent (The): so'lent^; soflSnt- [A strait between the Isle of Wight and 

Hampshire, Eng.]. 

solera [Sp.] : so-ler'a^* so-ler'a- [1. A wine^cask. 3. A blend of sherry wine], 
sol-fa: seF-fa'^; s6V4si'^, ilf,, St.y & PTr., also Jameson (1S27), Emowles 

(1S35), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844). Standard & W. solMa'b C. & J. sel'fdi; 
Webster (1S2S) sol-fa'^ [In music, the set of syllables (do, re, mi, fa, aol, etc.) that are 
sun| to the respective notes which form the major scale]. 

Note: This word has been traced as first used in English literature in 1548 and 
steadily through, the centuries to the present time, hence the Anglicized pronuncia- 
tion of sol indicated above. See son. 

solfatara [It.]: sorfa-td'raB solTa-taTa^ [A volcanic flissure through 

which stilfur, steam, and smoke are discharged], 

solfeggio [It.]: sol-fej'o^ ; sol-f^g'o-. In It.^ and gg before e and i are sound- 

ed as j [In music, a singing exercise of runs on one note or on several], 

solferino^: seFTi-ri^no^; sblTe-ri'no^ [A bright purphsh^red color]. 
Solferino^: soFf^ri'no^; solTg-ri'no^ [It. village, scene of Austrian defeat 
June 24, 1859]. 

solicitude: ^o-lisVtiud^; so-ifg'i-tud^; not so-lis'i-tud^ [Concern or uneasi- 

ness of mind caused by anxiety, etc.]. [several], 

solidary: soFi-de-n^; s5Fi-da-ry^. M, sel'i-da-rB [In civil law, joint and 

solitaire [Fr.]: selT-tar'^; sblT-t^r'^ [i, A precious stone, as a diamond, 

set by itself, 3. One who lives by himself; a hermit], 

solleret : seFar-et'^ ; sbEer-St'®, Standard ; C. & W. seFtrr-et ^ ; E. sel-ur-et'^: 
J. senur-eti; M. seFar-eti [A steel shoe forming a part of the armor of a mounted 
man in me^eval times]. 

Solomon: seFo-men^; sbl'o-mon® [Bible and masculine personal name]. 
D. G. Salome: sa'lo-mo^ sa'lo-mo*; F, Salomon: saTo'^men'i; saTo*'m6n''2; Hung. 
Salamon: ihePe-monb shg.ba-m5n*; It. Salomone: saTo-mo'ne^; sa'^o-m 6 ''ne 2 ; 
L. Salomon: sal'o-man^; s&l'^mon*; Pol. Salomon: sa-lo'mon^^; sa-ld'mon^; Pg. 
S^omSlo: saTo-maun'^^; s§.'9o-moun'2; Sp. Salomon: sa^lo-mon'i; sa^lo-rnSn'*. 

2: ahd, fipe, fat, f&ie, fist, what, all; m6, g§t, pr^y, fSm; hit. Ice; I=S; I=g; g<i, not, dr, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


soldier 

somniferous 


final; 1 = habit; cisl^?; au = eil; iu = cliin; go; o == fhin, this. 


solstice: soFstis^; s 6 rsti 9 - [The time of the year when the sun (see Sol) 
is a^ its duclination]. — solstitial: sel-stiil/aU; i-dl-stish'al" [Pert, to the 

sobtice]. 

solution: ^ so-liu'shan^; so-lu'shon- ; so-lu'sTian^ [i. The act of dissohnng 

a ?oiid into a li<'iuicl ; the sub.nance so dissolved. 3. The act of explaining or of clearing 
up a problem or difficulty]. 

Somali: ?o-md'li^; so-ma'li- [ 1 . A member of an East^Afr. tribe. 3 - The 

language of the Somalis] — Somaliland: so-md'li-land"* ; so-ma'Ii-land "2 Note that 
iu this word the a of the sitffix land is not obscured as it is in “England” [Er. & It. 
Ttrntoctorates in N. E. Africa]. 

sombrero [Sp.] : som-bre'ro^ ; som-breTo-. A word which has held its own 

place in Engiish literature more than three centuries. Dr. Craigie cites the follow- 
ing in the “Xew English Dictionary,” vol. ix, p. 410: 

With a great Sombrero . . . ouer their heads ... as broad as a great cart wheele. 

H. 4 J&LCTT Voyoffts ii, 25S. [1598.] 

some; sum^; som- [A certain undetermined quantity or part]. 

Someis: so-mi'isy: so-me'is- [Apocrypha (R. Y.)]. 

Somers: sum'arz^; som'ers- [Eng. navigator (1554-1610) who landed first 

settlers in Bermuda in 1609], 

Somerset; sum'ar-set^; som'er-sgt^ [Eng. family and geographical name 

and Am. geographical name]. 

Somersetshire: surn'er-set-sdiir^; som'er-s^t-sher^. Compare shieb 

[Eng, county]. 

Somerton: sum'er-tsn ^ ; som'er-ton^ [One of several parishes in England]. 
Somervell: sum'er-veb; som'er-vgp [Eng. family name], 
somewhat: sum'hwet'^^; som'hwat^'^. Note that tvhen w occurs before h 

it is pronounced as if it were after it.* Compare wh [In some degree; to some extent]. 

somewhen: sum'hwen"^; som'h-wSn''^. See somewhat [At some time or 

other]. 

somewhere: sum'h’war"b' som'hwer*'^^ SeesoMEW’HAT[Inortosomeplace]. 

What has become of the principle of taste . . . when the s, too, breaks in, or breaks 
out, all unchecked and unchided, in such forms of Impunity as Somewhci es*elae and “No- 
where8*else”? . . . Vulgarisms with which a great deal of general credit for what we 
good-naturedJy call “relinement” appears so able to coexist. 

Henry James The Question of Our Speech p. 30. [h. m. & co. ’05.] 

somewhile: sum'hwail"^; som'hwlU^. See somewhat [For a time, or at 

some time]. 

somewhither: sum'hwitii*'9r^; som'hwith'^er^. See somewhat [In some 

direction; to some indefinite place]. 

somewhy; sumTwoi'^^; som'hwy'^^ some reason or reasons]. 

A buxom, shrill, mean, troublesome woman; yet somehow and somewhy not utterly 
detestable. The Athencmm, London, May 1, 1858, p. 555. 

somnambulism: sem-nam'biu-lizmi; sbm-nSmUu-lIgm^. By careless 

speakers frequently mispronounced sen-am'biu-lizmb So also with its relatives 
som-nam^bu-list, som-nam'bu-ltze, etc. [The act of walking in one’s sleep]. 

somniferous: som-nif'ar-us^; s5m-nif'er-us^. By Kenrick (1773) and 

Perry (1777) sem-nif'e-rusi; Sheridan (1780) and Walker (1791) sem-nif'fer-us’t; 
Scott (1798) sam-nif'er-us^ [Tending to induce sleep]. 


2; wQlf, dft; bdbk, b6bt; full, rftle, cUre, but, bfiirn; oil, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 





Somnus 
sortie 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSrc; fast; get, pr€y; hit, police; obey, gO; not, Sr; full, rOle; but, bOra; 
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somnolent: sern'no-ient^; sSm'no-lfint^; not sem-nolent^ [Sleepy]. 
Somnus: sem'nus^; sOra'nfis- [In Roman myth, the god of sleep and twin 

brother of Death]. 

Somorias: sem^o-rai'es^; s6m"o-ri'as^ [Douai Bible]. [either parent], 

son: snn^; son-. See O [A male cliild or adult considered in relation to 
sonant: so'nent^*, so'nant^ [Capable of being sounded continuously with 

definite pitch, as a letter]. 

sonata [It.]: so-na'tai; so-na'ta-. By Buchanan ( 1766), Perr>' (1777), 

Sheridan (1780), Walker U791), and Fulton & Knight (lS02j, so-ne'tark Nares so- 
nn'ts (see ask) [A musical composition]. 

song: sep^: Standard (1894-1912), E., Jl/., St, & TTr., or soqb Standard 

C., *1* W.; sdng2 or song- [A composition in which words are set to music]. 

sonorous: so-no'rus^; so-no'rus-. Modern English usage is indicated by 

E. & *1/. se-ner'asi : Scottish usage -was noted by Buchanan (ITOfi) so'no-rus^, but 
I. St. now give it so-no'rusk Compare canohous; decorous {Productive of sound* 
vibrations; fuli*sounding; resonant; loud]. erotic singer (1806-54)], 

Sontag: sen'tag^ or {Ger.) zon'tan^; sdn'tS^g^ or (Ger.) §on'taH‘-^ [Ger. op- 
Soochow; su-(ihau'^; soo-chow'^ [Chin, treaty sport]. 
soon: sun^; sdon^. Compare O [At a future time not long distant], 
soot: sut^; sut^, Standard, C., E,, 3f., St., & T7.; I. & Tfr. sut^ which 

Standard, C., & W. give as secondary. By Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (1780) sxrt^— a pronunciation condemned by Snmrt (1836) as no 
longer used by the best speakers; Walker (1791), Knowles (1835), and Reid (1844) 
suti; Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Web- 
ster (1828), and Smart (1836) sut^ [A soft black substance, consisting of carbon, ob- 
tain^ from the smoke of coal or wood], 

sooth: su^^; sdoth^ [Truth: especially in phrases; as, sooth to say^^; “in 

full, good, or very sooth”]. 

soothe: sutb^; sooth® [To bring to a_quiet or normal state; calm; as, to 

soothe the nerves]. — soother; sutfi'er^; sooth' er^. 

soothsayer: suth'se'^ar^* sdoth'sa'^er®. Compare sooth [Formerly, a 

truthful person; now, one who claims to have auxiernatural insight or foresi^t]. 

Sopater: so'pa-tar^ or sep'a-tar^; so'pa-ter® or s6p'a-ter® [Bible]. — So- 
phai: sb'foii or so'fi-cd^; so'fi® or s6'fa-T* [Douai Bible]. — Sopfaeret: so-fl'ret^; so- 
f^'r^t* [Douai Bible]. — Sophereth; so-fi're€hi or sef'i-refhi; so-fe'rSth® or sSf'e-rSths 
[Bible]. [of the Universe]. 

Sophia^ : sef ; s6f 'i-a® [In Hebrew and Hellenic philosophy, the Wisdom 

Sophia®: so-foi'a^; so-fi'a® [A feminine personal name]. Dan. D. Sophie: 

so-fi'ei; so-fl'e®; F. Sophie: so'^S'i; G. It. Sp. Sw. Sofia: so-fi'a^; so-fl'a^; 

Rus. Sofia: so'fi-a^; so'fi-S.*. 

sophism: sef'izm^; s6f^m® [A false argument known to be such by one 

who uses it to display ingenuity in leasoning], [dom]. See SophiaU 

sophist: sef'ist^; sbf'Ist® [In Gr. philpsophy, a professed teacher of wis- 
Sophocles: sef'c-kliz^; sbf'o-el^® [Athenian tragic poet (495-406 B. C.)]. 
Sophonias: s©ro-nai'asS* s6f^o-ni'as® [Apocrypha]. 

Sophronia: so-fro'm-a^; so-fro'ni-a® [A feminine personal name]. 


Z: Hrt, 5pe, f&t, fare, fist, wh^t, |^11; mC, gfet, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; I~e; i«e; g6, n6t, 6r, w6n. 



m 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUXCED 

1: » = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; 15 = feud; dhia; go; i| — thin, tiiis. 


sophrosyne: so-fresVni^; so-fr5s'y-ne^ [Soundness of mind; common sense]. 

soporific: so"po-rif'iki; so^po-rlflc-, Standard <fc TF.; C. so-po-rif'ik^; E, 
so-pur-iffik^; I. k, M. s6'po-rif ^ik- ; UV. sep-o-riffikk By Buchanan (1766) so-po- 
nffik-: Perry (1777), Sheridan il7S0), Enfield (1^07), and Knowles (1S35) s5-po-nf'- 
ik^; Nares ('17S4) sO-po-riffiks Walker (1791), Jones (l79Sl, Fulton & Knight (1802)^ 
Jameson U827), and Smart tl840) sop-o-riffik^ [A medicine that induces sleep]. 

soprano [It.] : so-prd'no^ ; so-pra'no-; not so-pran'o^ nor so-pre'no^ [A wom- 

an’s or boy’s voice hairing a high range— from middle C to two octaves above it]. 

sorbet [Fr.]: ser'bet^; sor^bSt^. Note that the t should be sounded [1. A 

waterrice flavored with fruit*] nices. 2- fcjherbet]. [Paris France] 

Sorbonne (La): la soF'beh'i; la, s6r"b6n'- [An educational institution in 


sord: serd^* sord^. Webster (1S2S) sordh but he condemned the word, 

“sord for sward is now vulgar.” See quotation under O [Obsolete or dialectal form 
of stVARD]. ^ [gently: a direction in music]. 

sordamente [It.]: s5r"da-men'te^; soF'da-mSn'te- [In a muffled manner; 


Sordello: ser-del'oi; sor-del'o^ [In Dante’s 'dl Purgatorio ’’ a ISth^century 
troubadour who accompanies Dante and Vergil. The hero of Browning’s poem of 
the same name]. 


sordine: seFdin^; sdr'din^, Standard, C., E,, M,, & TF.; 7. ser'dln^; St. sar'- 
din^; TFr. ser-din'b the pronunciation indicated by Walker (1791), Perry (1805)* 
Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835). By Smart (1840) ser'dini; Cull (1864) ser'- 
doin^ [.V detfice to deaden the sound of a stringed instrument], 

Sorek: so'rek^; so'rSk^ [Bible]. 


SoreP: s6"rel'i; so'^rSl'^ [Fr. family name of (1) Agnes Sorel (1409-50), 
mistress of Charles VH of France; (2) Albert Sorel, historian (1842-1906)]. 

soreP: ser'eP; sbr'SP. By Sheridan (1780) so'reP; Walker (1791), Jones 

(1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802) so'rili [A sotrel]. 


sororiclde: so-rer'i-said^ or so-rer'i-said^; so-rbr'i^id^ or so-r6r'f-cid^. The 

first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [One who IriHa 
his or her sister]. 


Sorosis: so-ro'sis^; so-ro'sis^ [i. [s-] A compound fleshy fruit formed by the 

consolidation of numerous parts, as the pineapple. 2. [U. S.] A women’s society]. 

sorrel; ser'eP; sbr'eP. See sorel [A buck in its third year]. 

sorry; ser'i^; sbr'y^; not ser'e^, an absurd affectation [Moved by sorrow; 

grieved or pained; used also in apology or to indicate sympathy]. 

sort: sert^ ; sdrt^ ; not sort^. This pronunciation was condemned by Walker 

(1791), who said: ‘‘There is an affected pronunciation of this word so as to rhyme 
i^th port This affectation, however, seems confined to a few in the upjier ranks of 
life, and is not likely to descend to their inferiors, as it does not appear to have madft 
^y progress among correct and classical speakers. It may be observed that the 
loi^ open o is confined to those words where p precedes it, and to the word fort” 
The affectation did “descend to their inferiors,” and is now recorded as standard, 
^e FORCE, FORT, and quotation under O [A kind, species, or variety of persons or 
thmgs]. In using the colloquially sort of (meaning, to some extent; somewhat) 
pronounce the last word clearly; it is commonly slurred sert'ar^. 

sortie [Fr.]: serTT, Standard (1894-1912), C., M., St, & W., or ser'tiL B. 

& J.; sbr'tP or abi'tp. Standard (1913) sertii; Wr. sSr-«'i [A sally or dash by be- 
sieged troops to attack the investing force]. 


B: dft; bdbk. bfiftt; full, mie, cftre, bfit, bfim; dll, bdy; go, i^k; thin, thia 

27 
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1; artistic, art ; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, poll^’o; obey, go; not, or; full, rlile; bot, bum; 


Sosigenes: so-sij'i-niz^; so-&ig'e-nep- [Gr. astronomer {lat cent.) employed 

by Julius Csesar to reform the eulendarj. 

Sosipater: so-sipVter^; so-stp'a-ter- [Apocrypha]. — Sosthenes: ses'- 
thi-rilzi; sos'the-ne«;"’ [Bible]. — Sostratus; sas'tre-to^'; >6^''tra-tub2 [Apoeryphu]. — 
Sotai: su'tai’^ or su'ti-ai’s so'ti^ or so^ta-i^ [Bible]. 

Sotheby: su£hh-bi^; s6th'e-by- [Eng. family name]. 

Sothern: sutE'em^; soth'ern^ [ 1 . Eng. comedian (1S2G-S1). His son, 

an Am. classic actor i 1S59- )]. 

Sothic: sS'fhik^ or sefhhk^; su'thie- or soth'ic-. The first indicates Amer- 
ican usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [Pertaining to the dog*,-,tar 'Latin, Sir- 
ius; Gr., ISljSis {Sijfhiis)]. [lone] 

sotto voce [It.]: set To vo'dhe^; s5tTo vo'che- [In a low voice or an under- 
souari: su-d'ri^; sp-aTP [A timber4,ree of Guiana that yields edible nuts], 
soubrette: su'T>ret^^ ; s\i'TrSt'- [An actress who plays or sings a bright light 

comedy part; formerly, a co<}uettish and intriguing lady’s maid]. 

souchong: su-sTier)'^; sp-chSng'^. Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and 

Jameson (1S27) sau-eheg''^ [A Chinese variety of black tea]. 

Soudan: su-dan'^; su-dSn-'“; not sau-dan'^ [Same as Sudain’]. 
souffle, souffle [Fr.]: Standard, C., & T7.; E., M., & St. 

su'titfi; j. < 5 < ff}-, suf-le’' [A dish prepamd ■with beaten whites of eggs ana other ingre- 
dients, and so cooked as to puff up and retain, its light, fluffy condition], 

Soufrifere: suTr^ar'^; su'^rf'er'^ [Volcano in British West Indies]. 

sough^: sau^; sou^, Standard & C.; E., M., St., TF., & TFr. suf^, which 

was indicated also by Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), 
Cooley (1803), and Gull (1864). By Perry (1777), Smart (1830), and Ogilvie (1850) 
sefh The Scottish pronunciation to-day is suh. So also the verb [A murmuring, as 
of the wind when blowing through tree-tops]. 

November chill blaws loud wl’ angry sugh. 

Bubns The Cotter's Saturday Night st. ii [17851. 

sough^: sau^ or suf^; sou^ or stiP. M. indicates suf^ only [1. A swampy 

place, Z. A gutter, drain, or trench], [principle in man and animals]. 

soul: soT; s5F; not saulh CJompare ou [The vital, sensitive, and rational 
Soulanges: su'lohs'^; suTanzh'- [A district of Quebec province, Canada].. 
Soulouaue: su'diik'^; suT\}k'“ [A negro president and emperor of Haiti 

(1785?-1867)]. 

Soult; sult^; s\}lt^ [Matrshal of France under Napoleon (1769-1851)]. 
sou marquee: su mdr®Td'^; su [A trifie: a localism], [quantity]. 

soupi)on [Fr.]: sup'^sen'^; [A suspicion; hence, a very small 

source: sors^; sorc^. Kenrick (1773) and Perry (1777) surs^ [The place 

from which something is derived, as the fountain-head of a stream]. rising sun]. 

south: saufh^; south® [The direction on the right hand of one who faces 
Southampton: saufh-ampTen^; south-S-mpTon^ [Eng. seaport], 
southeast: sauthTst'^; south*'est'®; nautically sau-ist'^ [That part of the 

horizon midway between south and east]. 


2: sirt, Spe, fit, fare, fist, whit, all; m6, gSt, prsy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; 1=5; gO, n6t, 6r, w6n. 
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1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifl == ieud; chin; go; rj = sing; thin, this. 


southerly: suth'dr-li^; siitii'er-ly-; not sautla'dr-lxS as indicated by Walker 

(1791), Jones C179S), and Smart (1840} as alternative [Situated near the south]. 

southern: snth'arni; siitii'ern-. Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), 

Jameson (1S27), and Smart (1840) saufh'arni [Peit. to or coming from the south]. 

southernwood: suth'em-wud^; siith'em-wdbd- [A European shrub]. 

Southey: sauth'i^ or sudi'i^: soutb'y^ or stitb'y- [Eng. poet laureate 

(1774-1S43)]. 

southing: sauthhqb* southing-. E. <fe I. south so also indicated by 

Buchanan (17G6) [Difference in latitude caused by mo\ung southward]. 

southron: suth'rsn^; stithTon^; not soufh'ran^ [One who lives in the south; 

specif. [S-], an Englishman; so used by the Scots]. 

southward: saufh'ward^ or (nautically) suth'ard^; south'ward^ or {nau~ 

tically) suth'ard^. The latter was indicated as standard by Perry (1777), Sheridan 
(1780), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), and Reid (1S44) [To-ward the south]. 

Southwark: saufh'wark^ or suth'ark^; south'wark^ or shth'ark^ [A bor- 

ough on the south of the Thames, in London, Eng.]. [Eng. poet (1562-95)]. 

Southwell: sauth'weT or suth'F; south'wSP or stithl^ [i. Eng. town. 2. 
southwest: saufh'Vest'^; southVSst'^; nautically sau-west'^ [That part 
of the horizon betw’een the south and the west]. 

Southwold; suth'ald^; shth'old- [Eng. seaport]. 

Southworth: sauth'warthS* south'worth^ [Am. novelist (1819-99)]. 
souvenir : su"vi-nir' ^ or su'vi-nir^ ; su"ve-nir'2 or siiVe-nir^. M. su-vi-nir'^ ; 

St. &, TFr. suv^nlr^ [A token of remembrance]. 

sovereign: sev'ar-mS’ sbv'er-in^. Note that the g is silent. C. & Wr, 
suv'e-nn^; M. sev'nnb The pronunciation suv'ar-ini was indicated by Buchanan 
(1766), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Webster (1828), h^owles (1^5), and Reid (1844), but is now seldom heard. 
Compare gn [1. The supreme ruler of a people. J?. A British gold coin]. 

A similar blunder of belief bas given the corrupt form sovereign (Old French soverain 
from Middle Latin super^anus) In place of the correct sovran, because its last syllable was 
supposed to be somehow connected with reign, 

Thos. R. Lounsbury Tfie Standard of Usage in English ch. I, p. 77. [h. ’08.} 

sow^: sau^* sou^ [A female hog]. 

sow^: so^; sd^. So also its relative sow'er [To plant with seed, as by scat- 

tering over land]. 


Soyer: swa'l'^ye'S* swa'l'^ye'^ [Fr. chef and author (1809-58)]. 

spa; spd^; spa®, Standard, C., M,, St., W., & TFr.: E. & I. spe^, also indi- 
cate by Smart (1857), Cooley (1863), and Cull (1863). The word was spelt spaw 
from the 17th to the beginning of the 19th century [A locality possessing a mineral 
spring or springs]. 

Spaghetti [It.]: spe-get'i^; spa-gSt'i® [A cord-like paste]. [Algeria] 

spahi, spahee: spd'hi^; spa'M® [One of a native corps of cavalry from 

Spain: spen^; ^an®; not spoin^ as sometimes heard in England [A country 
of southwest Europe]. [(1729-99)]. 

Spallanzani: spdlTon-dza'ni^; spalTan-dza'ni® [It. naturalist and traveler 


Z: wQlf, dft; bdbk, b^t; full, rifle, clire, blit, bftm; dil, bdy; go, gem; igLkj thin, this. 
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1: arti-tic, «rt: fat. fSre-, fait; pet, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, ©r; full, rule; but, bum; 


spaniel: span'yeP; The 16th=century form span'el, still indi- 

cated as a eolioqmal pronunciation of upaiael, is pro%dncial, and altho noted by Perry 
U777b the better form Fpan'’yjP was indicates by Buchanan (170Gj [One of a variety 
of long-haired hunting-dog used in starting or retrie\'ing game]. 

sparoid: spe'reid^; spa'r6id-. E. & 3/. spar'eid — the pronunciation pe- 
culiar to England [A fish, the sea-bream]. 

sparrow: spar'o^; spAr'o^; 7iof spar'a^ [A small brot\Tiish=gray bird of 
Europe and North Africa, naturali 2 ed in the United Estates and Canada]. 

spasm: spazm^; spasm” [A sudden convulsive action of the body], 
spatha: spe'fhe^; spa'tha- [A double=edged broadsword used by the 

Britons, Saxons, and Normans]. 

spathe: speth^; spath- [A leaf -envelop sheathing a flower=eluster]. 
spatial: spe's'heP; spa'shaP [Pert, to space]. 

special : spesli'aP; spfeh'aP [Designed for or assigned to a specific purpose]. 

speciality: spesliVal'i-tP; spSshT-iiri-ty^ [A distinguishing characteris- 
tic]. Compare speci.vlty. 

specialty: spesTi'al-tP * spSsh'al-ty- [A particular line of work, study, or 
employment; aEo, a distinctive article dealt in to the exclusion of others]. 

species: spi'sMz^ or spi'^-iz^; spe'she§- or spe'shi-e§2 [A classified group of 

animaE or plants]. 

specious: spi'^nsS* spe'shtis^ [Apparently sound and convincing: said of 

arguments, reasonings, etc., that are really delusive]. 

spectroscope: spekTro-skop^ ; spSe'tro-scop^ [An instrument for analyzing 
images formed by rays of light], 

spectroscopist: spek-tres'ko-pLst^; spS’e-trbs'co-pfst®, Standard, E., M., k 
TT.; C. sp€k''tro-sk6-pEti; I. spek'tro-skop'Et^; Wr. spek'tre-sko-pist^ [One skillea in 
the use of the spectroscope], 

spectroscopy: spek-tros'ko-pi^, Standard, E,, M., W., & TFr., or spek'tro- 
sko'^pi^, C. <& /.; sp§€-tr6s'€o-py* or sp&c'tro-s€o''py2 [The branch of science that 
treats of the use of the spectroscope and the phenomena observed with it]. 

Speke: spik^; spek^ [Eng. explorer (1827-64) ; discoveredsourceof the Nile]. 

spermaceti: spur'^me-si'ti^; sper^ma-^eTi^, Standard k W.', C. spur-me- 
set'i^; B. & I, sphr-me-sUtii; M. spur-me-sitfii; St. spnr-me-si'ti^; Wr. spur-ma-sUtii. 
By Buchanan (1766) spur'ma-set-i^; Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), 
and Knowles (1835) spur-ms-sit'ii [A white fatty substance obtained from the head 
of the sperm-whale]. 

spermatocele: spux'me-to-sil^; sper'ma-to-eeP. By Walker (1791), 
Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840) spnr-maUo-slP [A collection of serous 
fluid containing spermatic elements]. 

Speyer: spoi'ar^; spy'er^ [Ger. city]. 

Spezla: spe'dzi-a^; sp§'dzi-a® [It. naval seaport]. Compare Spbzzia. 
Spezzla: spet'a-a^; spSt'si-a^ [Gr. island]. See the preceding, 
sphenoid: sfi'noid^; sfe'nbid^; not sfen'eid^ [A bone wedged in between 

other bones at the base of the skull]. 

sphere: sfir^; sfer^ [1. A globe; bail. %• A field of action]. 


2: art, 5pe, ikt, fSre, fist, what, all; mS, prey, f6m; hit, Ice; I=g; i=g; g6, ndt, wdm 
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1: a = 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


spaniel 

spinose 


final; 1 = habit; aisle; aii = owt; oil; iu = feud; c51iin; go; o = sing; fhin, this. 


Spherical: sfer'i-ksP; sfer'i-eaP [Shaped like a sphere; round], 
spherograph: sfi'ro-graf^; sfeTo-graf-, Standard, C., & M,; E. sfix'a-graf^; 

J. sfi'ro-grafi; St. sfer'6-graf ^ ; W. sfir'o-grofi; Wr. sfePe-grafi [A device used to cal- 
culate problems in spherical geometry and navigation]. 

Spheroid: sfiTeid^; sfe'rSid-, Standard, C., W., & Wr.] E., I., & M. sfir'- 
eid^; St sfer-eid'b By Bailey (1732J, Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757) sphe^'roid^; 
Ash (1775) sphe-roid'i; Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Knowles (iSSo), Cooley (1803), and Cull (1864) sfl'reid^; 
Smart (1857) sfe-reid'i [A body ha\dng nearly the form of a sphere]. 

spherule: sfer'ul^; sfSr'ul-, Standard, C., W., & Wr.] E. & M. sfer'yul^; 

I. & Buchanan sflr'yul^; St sfer'ynli [A minute sphere; globule]. 

spherulite: sfer'u-loit^; sfSr'u-lit-, Standard, C., &W.]E.& M. sfer'yu- 

lait^; I. sfer'yu-lait^ ; jSt. sfl'riu-loiti; Wr. sfer'a-iaiti [A radiating spherical group of 
crj'stals found in certain rocks]. 

sphincter: sfiijk'tar^; sffnc'ter^ [A muscle that serves to close a tube]. 

sphygmo-: sfig'mo-^; sfyg'mo-^ [A combining form from the Gr. a<l>vyfjL6s 
{sphygmos), pulse: used especially in technical words. See below]. — sphygmogram: 
sfig'mo-grami; sfi^g^mo-gr^ms [A record of pulsations].— sphygmograpfi; sfig'mo- 
grafi; sf^’g'mo-grM 2 . gw ask [An instrument for recording pulsations of the heart 
or arteries]. 

Spica: spai'ke^; spf [A spike or ear of grain]. 

spicule: spik'yuT; spie'jid^J sped'kiulk So also with its relatives 
spic'u-m, spic'u-Iar, spic'u-Iate, spic'^u-lif'er-ous, spic'u-li-form [A sharp* 
pointed body]. [flowers]. 

Spigelia: spai-jl'h-aS* spl-ge'li-a^ [A genus of American herbs with showy 

spikenard: spoik'nerd^; spik'nard^. Elphinston (1786), Enfield (1807), 
and Webster (1828) spik'nard^. Ash (1775), while he stressed spVhed and spi'kedness 
as here shown, marked this word spik'enard. 

Spickenard Is a medicinall herbe. . . . The fruit or eare of this (for it brlngeth forth an 
eare like Lavender) Is a drugge garbleable. 

JoHN Cowell The Interpreter s. v. [London, 1607.] 

spinach, spinage: spinfij^ or spin'icih^; spfn'ag^ or spfn'ach-; not spin'ej^ 

[An edible plant of the goosefoot family used as a vegetable] 

spinal: spai'naT; spi'naP [Of or pertaining to the spine or backbone]. 

spinel: spin'eT; spfn'SP. 7. spi-nel'^; Wr. spcu'naT, the pronunciation indi- 
cated by Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Craig (1849), Wright (1855), and Cull (1864) [A 
red or scarlet gem or precious stone resembling the ruby]. 

spinet: spin'et^; spfn'St^, By Buchanan (1766), Ash (1775), Sheridan 

(1780), Nares (1784), Jones (1798), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) 
spi-net'k The word was spelt also spinnef (Swift, Galt), spinnette (Pepys, Jeflerson) 
[A small keyboard instrument used from the 16th to the 18th century]. 

spinnerule: spin'sr-ul^; spfn'er-yl^. Standard, C., &:W.]E. spin'nur-yul^; 
I., Jf & Wr. spin"^er-yuli [A tubule that forms the organ used by a spider in spinning]. 

spinode: spoi'nod^; spi'nod^ [A fixed point on a curve]. [1630)] 

Spinola: spl'no-ldi; spfno-la^ [It. general in the Spanish service (1570-^ 
spinose: spoi'nos^ or spai-nos'^; spl'nos® or spl-n5s'2 [Having spines]. 


3: wglf, dp; bdbk, b5c>t; full, rule, efire, bfit, btim; dil, bdy; go, gem; igJt; thin, tllis. 
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1; artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey: hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rfile; but, bOrn; 

Spinoza: spi-no'za^; spi-no'za^ [Dutch Jew. philosopher (1632-77)]. 
Spinozism: spi-no'zizm^; spi-no'zism®. E., Webster (1S28), and Smart 

»ls40) spm'nt> 2 izmi; I. & Si. spoi-myzizm^; M. & W. spi-no'ziz’m^; IFr. spin'a- 
zizm*'' [A philosophical system developed by SpinozaJ. 


and Reid (1S44’) spai'ra-kb; Walker (1701), Jones (179S>, Fulton & Knight (1S02)’ 
Jameson (1827), W’ebster U82S), and Craig (1849) spir'a-kP [An air*hole]. 

spirit:^ spir'it^; spir'it-; not sper'at^. Johnston (1764) and Sheridan 

(1780) sper'itk Naros commciit'’^d on this pronunciation as follows: 

The i, like the other vow’els, is not alw’ays constant to its own sound; it assumes the 
sound of ... € short In girl, rinse; and formerly in cistern, miracle, spirit, which are now 
perhaps more freuuently pronounced with the proper short sound of i. 

Elements of Orthoepy pt. I, ch. hi, p. 26. [London, 1784-1 
[The vital principle in man; the breath of lifej. 

Spleen: splin^; splen^ [An abdominal organ of mammals]. 

splenetic: spli-net'ik^; sple-nSt'ic^. TT"r. splenVtik^, which is indicated as 
secondary by Standard, C., E., & W. Dr. Craigie says (“New Eng. Diet.,” vol. ix, 
p. 640, Oxford, 1914): “JMetrical examples show that down to the beginning of the 
19th cent, the stress was on the first syllable.” It was so indicated by Bailey (1732), 
Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), 
Nares (17S4), Walker (.1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), 
Jameson (1827), Webster (1S2S), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Wright (1855). 
But by Ash (1775), Knowdes (1835), Craig (1849), and Cull (1864) sple-net'iki [III* 


tempered; pee\’i3h3. 


[ing the spleen]. 


splenic: splen'ik^; spiSn'ic-. Buchanan & E, splTn'ik^ [Pert, to or supply- 
Spohr; sp5r^; spor^ [Ger. composer (1784-1859)]. 

spoil; speiP; spSil^. Compare boil, coin, join [To impair or destroy the 

value or beauty of]. 

When we set out to represent illiterate pronunciation of certain common words, we write 
hUe for boU, brile for broil, fine for join. He for oil, pint tor point, pison for poison, spile for 
spoil. There was a time when ... the sound denoted hy the spelling with i indicated 
the usage of the educated. 

Thos. R. Lounsbury The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. li, p. 98. [H. ’04.] 

Spokane: spo-kan'^; spo-kan'® [City in Wash.]. 

sponge: spunj^; sponge [An animal with pores in the bodyswall and with- 

out tentacles; specif., the remains of the animal after the living matter has been re- 


moved]. 


[a sponge]. 


spongiform: spim'ji-ferm^; spon'gi-form^. C. spen'ji-ferm^ [Formed like 
spongoid : speq'goid^ ; spbn"g6id®. TFr. spuQ'geid^ [Resembling a sponge], 
spontaneity: sp6n*'ta-iuh-tii; spbn'^ta-ne'i-ty^. [pulse], 

spontaneous: spen-te'ni-irs^; sp6n-ta'ne-tis® [Done from one's own im- 
spoon: spun^; spobn^. An affected pronunciation spun^ is sometimes 

heard and should be discouraged [A shallow ovoid bowl and a handle]. 

Sporades: spar^e-diz^; sp6r'a-de§2 [Turk, and Gr. island groups], 
sporule: sper'uT; spSr'ul^, Standard j kW.]E. &. M. sper'yuli; J., St, 

& Wr. sperisruP [A minute organism]. 

spouse: spauz^; spous®; not spaus^ [A married woman in relation to hei 

husband or a married man in relation to his wife]. 


2: art, ape, fit. fare, fist, wh^t, gll; mft, git, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; I=e; I==g; g6, ndt, Sr, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Spinoza 

squeak 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu ^ feud; (ftiin; go; p = siy^g; tliiii, 

Spree: spre^ or sprl^; spre^ or spre^. Both pronunciations are used by 

Germans [A river in Germany]. 

sprigkt: sproit^j sprit ^ — the digraph gh is silent. See gh [A spirit] also 

(pi) spirits]. Come, Sisters, cheere vre up his sprtghts. 

And shew the b^t of our delights. . „ ^ , 

SHAKESPEARE Mucbcth act Iv, SC. 1. [1605.] 

spring: sprin^; spring- [1. A device that yields under stress and returns to 

its normal state when the stress is removed. 3. A source or natural issue of water 
from the earth]. Compare ring, sing, singing. 

springe {n. & v.): sprinj^; spring- [Trap; snare]. 

springing: sprig spring'ing- [The act of moving like a spring, with a 

sudden or bound]. Compare singing. 

springy: sprig'i^; spring'y^. Sheridan (1780) sprin'^ji^, a pronunciation 

perhaps due to confusion with springe, trap, snare [Ha\ing elasticity; also, abound- 
ing with springs of wmter]. 

Springy, coming from spring, should have the guttural sound spring-y: ii it come from 
springe, it should be spoken sprin-gy. , 

N-ARES Elements of Orthoepy pt. I, ch. viii, p. 115. [London, 1784.] 


spumose: spiu-mos'^; spu-mos'^ [Frothy; foamy], 
spumous: spiu'mus’-; spu'miis^ [Same as spumose]. 

Spuyten Duyvil: spai'ten doi'vili; spy'tSn dy'viB [A location and creek 

within the limits of N. A". City]. 

squadron: skwed'ran^; skwad'ron^. By Buchanan (1766) skwdd'run^; 

Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson (1827) skwed'runi [ 1 . An 
assemblage of warships or military aeroplanes. 3. A body of cavalry; also, a com- 
pany of soldiers]. 

squalid^: skwel'id^; skwaFid^; not skwe'hd^. Nares (1784) squd'lid 

[skwalidg. Enfield (1807)*skwaFidi [Repulsively dirty; foul through uncleanliness], 

squalid^: skwelid^; skwa'Kd^ [One of the Squalidje]. 

Squalidse: skwal'i-di^; skwal'i-de^ [A family of sharks], 

squalor: skweFar^; skwal'or^, Standard, C., E,. M., St., & TT.; Wr. 

skweieri, a pronunciation indicated by Buchanan (1766) and Smart (1840), and 
also given, but as secondary, by Standard, C., I., M., St, & W, Dr. Johnson (1755) 
and Fenning (1760) stressed squalor and squamous alike, on the o; Ash (1775) gave 
squa'lor and squam'ous [The state or condition of being squalid]. 

squamose: skwe'mos^; skwa'mos^. I. skwa-mos'^; M.&Wr. skwa-mos'^ 

[Furnished with scales]. 

squamous: skwe'mus^; skwa'mhs^ [Same as squamose]. See squalor. 
square: skwar^; skw^r^ [Having four equal sides and four right angles], 
squarrose: skwar'os^; skw§j'os^, Standard, C., M., & W.', E. skwdr'ros^; 

I, skwor'osi; St. skwer'ros^; TFr. skwe-ros'i [Covered with scales]. 

squash: skwe^^; skw^h^; not skwa^^ [The fleshy edible fruit of a trail- 

ing plant allied to the pumpkin]. 

squeak, squeal. These words are pronounced as one syllable: skwikb 

skwek^; skwU^, skweP. 


2: wolf, dft; bdak, boot; full, ri|le, clire, biit, bftm; SU, bdy; go, gem; ipk; tliirL, this. 
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Stavanger 

1: ortistic, art; fat, fare; fast; pet, prey; hit, police; ohey, Rd; net, Or; full, rfile; but, bOrn; 

squirrel: skwur'el^ or skwir'eP; sk\vflr''el- or skwlr't‘1-. The first pronun- 
ciation indicates American usaRc; the second, the p^ajie of Great Britain. V< orcesmr 
indicated skwir'roP, By Buchanan U7Gd) skwir'ril^; Kenrick (1773,), Enfield (1S07), 
Webster (1S2S), and Reid (1844 » skwnr'rcib; Perry (1777?, Sheridan (17S0), Walker 
(1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1708;, Fulton <fc Knight (1S07}, Jameson (lS27j, Knowles 
(1S35), Smart (1S40), Craig (1849), and Wright (1S55) skwerinP [A graceful, agile 
rodent with funy coat and bushy tail]. 

Stabat Mater: ste'bat me'tar^ or stu'bat ma'tar^; sta'bat ma'ter^ or stii- 

bat ma'ter® {“The Mother was standing,” the two opening words of a Latin se- 
quence, commemorating the sorrows of the Vir^n IMary; also, its musical setting]. 

staccato [It.]: sto-kd'to^ or {It.) stak-kfi^to^; sta-ea^to- or (It.) sta€-€aTo^ 

[Played or to be played in an abrupt, detached manner: a direction in music]. 

Stachys: ste'kis^; sta'cys- [Bible]. 

stadium [L.]: ste'ch-imii; sta'di-tim^ [A f(x>t^race course, as at Olympia, 

or one made in imitation of it]. [or climbing]. 

staff: staf^; staf^. See ask [A stick carried in the hand to aid in walking 
Staffordshire: staf'erd-shir^; stS,f^ord-shir*. See shire [Eng. county]. 
Stageira, Stagira: sta-jdi'ra^; sta-giTa^ [IMacedonian city]. 

Stagirite: staj'i-raiti; stag'i-rit^. Spelt also Stagyrite but erroneously 
[A native or inhabitant of Stageira; specifically, Aristotle, who was born there]. 
And one wild Shakspeare, following Nature's lights, 

Is worth w’hole planets fiUed with Stagyrites. Thos. :Moore The Sceptic, 

staid, staiu. These words should be pronounced as one syllable: stedb 

stad*; st§ni, stan®. 

stair; star^; star® [A step or series of steps]. Compare stare. 
stake: stek^; stak® [A sharpened stick or post for drhnng into the ground]. 
Compare steak. 

Stalactite: sta-lak'tait^; sta-liic'tit®. J?. & M. stal'ek-toit^ — the pronun- 
ciation commonly heard in England, By Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1<G6), and 
Ash (1775) stalacLi'tes [A pendulous icicle*‘like formation, as from the roof of a cave, 
product by dripping water], 

stalagmite; st8-lag'mait‘; sta-iag'mlt*. E. & M. stal'eg-mdti. By 
Johnson (1755) stalagmi'tes; Buchanan (1766) and Ash (1775) stalag'mites [An in- 
crustation or deposit on the floor of a cave formed from dropping water and resembling 
an inverted stalactite]. 

StalbHdge: sterbriji; st^brfg®; no« stal'briji [Eng. market town, which 

gives its name to a baronage]. * 

stale: steh; stal® [Having lost its fr^hness; also, worn out by repetition]. 
Stalk : steki ; stak®— note that the I is silent. See L [The stem ef a plant], 
stalwart: steFwart^; st^l'wart®. StwnMrd^ C., M., SL, F"., &Wr.; B, Sc I, 

staFwert^ [Of sturdy frame and dispositionl. 

Stamhoul: stam-bfil'^; stam-bul^® [Frmch form of Turkish name (Istam- 

bnl) for Constantinople], {pare stamina]. 

Stamen: ste'meni; sta'mgn® [The poIlen='bearing organ of a flower. Com- 
stomina: stam'i-nei; stSmfi-na® [Supporting vitality or staying power. 
Originally the plural of stamen. See quotation]. 

^ Spe, f&t, fSi^e, fiat, what, ftli; mg, g6t, prgy, f5m; hit, Ice; I=§; I=S; g6, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED l^tavMger 

1; » = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iii = fewd; diiin; go; o 

When something is said of a man’s stamina, how STnfl.n fg thP ■miry^'hpr 
It occurs that stamina is a plural. . . . Yet to use it as the subject of a pliiraIvliB«iOT[a 
jar now upon the linguistic sense of even the classically educated. 

Thos. R. Lounsbury The Standard of Usage in English ch. v, p. 156. [H. *08 J 


staneh (a., n. & v.)i standh^; stanch^. See p. xxvi (3) and compare 

STAUNCH [I. a. Firm in principle; faithful. II. n. A lock, dam, or flood-gate to back 
up the water of a river. III. v. To check the flow of, as blood from a wound]. 


Stanislas Leszczynski: stan'is-losle^-dliin'ski^: st^n'is-las Igsh-chyn^ski^ 
King of Poland (1677-1766)]. 


Stanton^: stdn'ten^; st&i'ton^ [Eng- family name]. 

Stanton^: stan'tan^; st^n'ton^ [Am. statesman; Secretary of War (1862- 

Stapley: step'll^; stap'ly^ [Eng. family name]. 

starboard: star'berd^ or (jVauL) stor'bard^; star'bord^ or (Naut.) star'- 
iDoru^. See O [That side of a ship situated on the right hand of a person who faces 
the bow]. 

starch: stardh^; starch- [A white or yellowish^ white powder], 
stare: star^;star“. Compare stair [A fixed gaze with the eyes wide open]. 

stasis: ste'sis^; sta'sis^, Staiidardj C., M., & W.] E., L, & St. stas'is^ [Stag- 
nation of the blood in its circulation]. 


Staten: stat'en^; st^t'Sn^; not ste'ten^ [An island at the entrance of New 
Tl ork harbor] , . , „ , , [as of Persia and Greece], 

stater: ste tar^; sta ter^ [Any one of several ancient gold and silver coins, 
static : stat'ik^ ; static^ - ste'tik^ [Pert, to or designating bodies at rest]. 

station: ste'dhan^; sta'shon^; not stcd'^un^ as sometimes heard in Eng- 
land [An established place or building serving as a starting-point; also, the head- 
quarters of some body of men]. 


stationary: ste^^an-e-ri^; sta'shon-a-ry^, M. ste'^an-ar-i^ [Remaining 
in one place or position; fixed]. Distinguish from stationery. 

stationery: ste'^en-er-i^; sta'shon-Sr-y^. M. ste'^en-er-i^ [Writings 


material in general]. 


[tabulating statistics]. 


statistician: stat'^is-ti^'an^; stat'fis-tlsh'an^ [One skilled in collecting and 

statistics: ste-tis'tiks^* sta-tls'tics^ [The science that deals with the col- 
lection, classification, and tabulation of facts concerning a large body of people or 
their activities]. 


statuesque: stat^jm-esk'^ or sta<fii"u-esk'i; stat"yTi-Ssk'2 or stach"\i-Ssk'2- 
Wr. stat'yu-eski [Having the grace or pose of a statue]! 

status : ste'tus^ ; sta'ttis^ ; not stat'us^ [Relative position or rank; standing] . 
staunch: standh^; stanch®. See p. xxvi (3). M. stendh^ [Standing firm 

in prindple or true to purpose]. ® 

The spelling staunch and the associated pronunciation are in British use much 
the more common for the adj., while for the related verb the form Stanch (stanch i) 
IS preferred. ' 

Henry Bradley New English Dictionary vol. ix, p. 869, col. 2. [Oxford, 1915.] 
Stavanger: std'vag-ar^; sta'vang-er® [Norw. amt and city]. 

2: wQlf, dft; bd6k, b^t; fuIU rule, cfire, bht, bhm; Oil, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, 



staves 

stipend 
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i: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; set, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


staves: stevz^; stavs-. Of the earlier lexicographers Buchanan (1766) in- 
dicated stavzb wtdch was preferred by Worcester (1830). The remainder, from 
Perry (1777) to Wright (lSo5), indicated stevz^ [Plural of 

stead: sted^; stSd-; erroneousl}* stid^ [Place or room once occupied by an- 
other xierson or thing]. [firmly supported; stable]. 

steady: sted'P; st6d'y“ [Constant in mind and conduct ; unwavering; also, 

steak: stek^; stak^. Compare stake [A slice of meat]. 

steal: stiP; step [To take away from another without right or permission]. 

stearin, stearine: sti'e-rin^; ste'a-rln- [A white pearly crystalline chem- 
ical compound]. — stearic: ati-ar'ilci; ste-S,r'i€= [Relating to or containing stearin]. 

steatomatous: stl'^e-tem'e-tus^; ste''a-t5m'a-tiis2. St. stT^a-to^me-tusk 

£!., I., & Wr, indicate only one stress and that on the antepenult [Resembling a fatty 
tumor]. 

steelyard; stiPyurd^; stePyiird-. By Buchanan (1766) stil^yard^; Jones 

(1793) and Fulton & Knight (1802) stil'yardb a pronunciation still recorded as 
colloquial by Standard, C., W., & TFr. and also by Smart (1857) [A de\fice for weighing 
consisting of a scale*beam and hook on which the article to be weighed is hung], 

Steen: sten^; sten-; not stin^ [Dutch painter (1626-79)]. [can antelope], 
steenhok: stindiek^^ or sten'bSk'^^; sten'bbk"- or sten'bbk^'^ [A small Afri- 
stein: stedn^ or (Ger.) shtoin^; stin- or {Ger.) shtin- [A stone beer^mug], 

Steinltz: ^htoi'nits^; shtPnlts-; not stoi'rdts^ as frequently heard [Boh. 
chess expert (1836-1900)]. 

stele^ [Gr.]: sti'li^; ste'le^. M. std^ [A stone tablet bearing inscriptions, as 
of laws, decrees, etc., or designs]. 

stele®; stil^; stel® [1. The shaft of an arrow. 3. A stalk]. 

Stella: stePa^; stSPa® [A feminine personal name]. F. Estelle: es'^teP^; 
6s'^tSF2; Sp. Estella: es-tel'ya^; Ss-tfeFya*. 

stellion: stel'yen^ or steFi-en^; stSFyon® or st5l'I-5n®. The first indicates 
American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain [An Old World lizard of the 
northern Mediterranean region]. 

stent. See stint. 

Stephanas; stef'a-nas^; st§f'a-nas® [Bible]. 

Stephanie: steTd'^ni'^; stgTa^'ne'® [Feminine personal name]. SeeSTEPHEN. 

Stephano: stef'e-no^; stgf'a-no® [A character in Shakespeare’s “The Tem- 
pest’"]. Compare Stephen. 

Stephen: sti'ven^; ste'vSn® [A masculine personal name]. Dan. G. Ste- 
phan: ate'fon^; st§Tan2; D. Steven: ste'veni; stf'ven^; Stephanus: steTa-nusi; 
steTa-niis*; F. Etienne; e'^ti^en'i; e'"ti'"6n2; Stephanie (fem.): ste'"fa'"nl'i; stg'^fa'"- 
n6'®; G. Stephanie (fem.) : ste-fd'nT; stg-fa'ne*; Gr. Stephanos; steTa-nes^^; stg'fa- 
nSe*; Hung. Istvan: Ist-vdn'i; Ist-van'^; It. Stefano: steTa-no^; stsTa-no^; L. Steph- 
anas: stef'a-nusi; st^Fa-nus^; Pg.EstevSo; es'^te-vaun'i; Ss’"t§-vauh^s; Rus. Stepan: 
ste-pdn'i; st§-p§4i'2; Sp.I^teban: es-te'ban^; Sw, Stefan: steTon^; sts'fan^. 

Stephens : sti Venz^ ; ste Ven§® [Eng. and Am. family name] . [(i78i-i848)]. 

Stephenson: stFven-sen^; ste'vSn-son® [Eng. inventor of the locomotive 


2: art, 5pe, f&t, fare, fist, wh^t, all; me, gSt, pT^y, fSm; hit, Ice; I^e; 1=5; g6, n6t, dr, wdn. 
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l:a = 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; cfhin; go; XJ 


staves 

stipend 

si7i£7; thin, tiiis. 


steppe: step^; stgp^ [A vast level plain, as of Russia or Siberia], 
stere: stir^; ster^ [A cubic unit of metric measure equal to one cubic meter], 
stereochromy: ster'i-o-kro"mP; st^r'e-o-cro^my^, Standard, C., M., St, & 

TF.; E., & Wr. ster-i-ek'ro-rmi [The art or process of painting with pigments mixed 

with soluble or water glass]. 

stereopticon: sterVop'ti-ken^; stSrVbp'ti-cbn^, Standard; C., E., & Wr, 

ster-z-ep'ti-kon^; I. ster-i-ep'ti-keni [A double magic lantern] 

stereoscope: ster'i-o-skbp^ or stirVo-skop^; stSr'e-o-scop^ or ster'e-o-scop^ 

[An optical instrument for blending two pictures into one]. 

stereoscopy: ster'Ves'ko-pP; stSr^e-Ss'co-py^, Standard, E., I., M., W., & 

Wr.‘, C ster'i-o-ak6"pii ; St. ster'e-©s-k6'’pii [The art of maldng or using stereoscopes]. 

stereotype: ster'i-o-taip^* stSr'e-o-typ^^ Standard, C., W., & TFr.; E. stir'- 
e-o-taipi; I. ster'I-o-toip^; M. & St. ster'e-o-taipk By Perry (1805), Jameson (1827), 
Smart (1S40), and Reid (1844) ster'i-o-taip^; Walker (1809), Craig (1849), and 
Wright (1855) stFn-o-taipi [A plate made from an alloy resembling type^-metal but 
containing more lead]. 

sterile: ster'iT or ster'aiL; stSr'iP or stSr'iP. The first indicates American 
usage; the second, usage in Great Britain. 

Steryll, barajme, or truiteles, sterllJs. 

IlicH.\RD HXJLOET Abecedoriuin Anglico-Laiinum, vro Tyranculis a. y, [1552.] 

stethoscope; stefh'o-sk5p^; stSth'o-scop^; not steth'o-skop^ [An instru- 
ment used in examining the ch-st, the sounds of the heart, the lungs, etc,]. 

Stettin: stet'm^ or (Ger,) ^te-tin'^; stSt'in^ or (Ger.) shtS-tm'^ [Prus. sea- 

[general (1730-94)]. 

Steuben^: stti'ben^ or {Ger.) ^tei'ben^* stu'bSn^ or {Ger.) shtbi'bgn^ [Prus. 
Steuben^: stiu-ben'S* stu-bSn'^ [A county of Indiana or New York], 
steward; stiu'ard^; stu'ard^; not stu'ard^ [One who is entrusted with the 
management of estates or affairs not his own]. [Free State (1806-1900)]. 

Steyn: stoin^; styn^ [Boer statesman (1857-1916), president of the Orange 
Steyne: stin^; sten^ [A rou4 in Thackeray’s ‘‘Vanity Fair”]. 
Stharbuzanai: sthdr^bu-zan'i-oi^; sthar"bii“zS,n'a-P [Douai Bible]. 

sthenia: sthi-ncd'a^ or sthi'm-o^; sthe-ni'a^ or sthe'ni-a^ [Unusual energy: 
applied to certain diseases]. 

stich: stik^; stfc^j not stich^ [A line of the Bible or verse of poetry]. 

Stilicho: stii'i-ko^; stlhi-co® [Roman general (359-408)]. 

stint: stint stint^. Written also stent and so pronounced in northeastern 

Scotland, and in Northumberland, Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, East Anglia, Suffolk, Kent, and Sussex, 
and, locally, in the United States [An allotted portion of work; a fixed task]. 

The only way I ever knowed I’d done my stent fur’s father was concerned, was that he 
didn’t say nothin’. Westcott David Harum ch. xlx p. 172. [1898.] [a. 1900.] 

stipellate: stoi'pe-let^; sti'p^lat^, Standard & C.; W, stai-pel'et^j TFr. 

sti“pel'iti [Having leaf*like appendages at the bases of certain leaves]. 

stipend: stoi'pend^; stfpSnd® [A definite sum of money paid at certain 

intervals as an allowance or for service]. 


2: w(>lf, dp; bdbk, bd^t; full, rple, cure, blit, bbrn; dil, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; pet, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, Sr; full, riilo; but. bSrn; 


stipendiary: stoi-pen'di-e-n^; sti-p^,n'di-a-ry-. E. & St. stai-pen'di-a-ri^; 
I. atoi-pen^di-a-rii. By Buchanan (176G) stoi-pend'yar-i^; Perry (1777) stoi-pendV 
a-ry*; Sheridan (1780) stai-pen^jer-ri; Walker (1791) stoi-pen'di-B-nb Jones (1798), 
Jameson (1S27), Smart (1S40), and Wright (1855) stoi-pen'di-s-ni; Fulton & Knight 
(1802), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835) stai-pen'dyar-ii [One who receives a 
stipend, as certain ma^strates in England]. 

stirrup: stir'tjp^; stlr'iip^. I. stur'up^ Buchanan (1766) stur'ip^; Perry 
(1777), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849) .stir'upi; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 
Jones (179S), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835) stur^up^; Fulton & Knight U802), 
Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) steriup^. In some parts of Eng. 
the pronunciation sti-rup'i is heard. Compare squirrel [A metal piece like an in- 
verted U suspended by a strap from the side of a saddle]. 

stithy: stith'i^ Standard, C., & TTr., or stith'ri, TF., E., & SL; stlth'y^ 

or stith'y* blacksmith’s shop or an’v^]. 

And my Imaginations are as toule 

As Vulcan’s Stythe. Shakespeare Hamlet act Hi, sc. 2. [1602,] 

stiver: st oi'var ^ ; sti'ver^ [A small coin of the N et herlands and Dut ch colonies] . 
stoa [Gr.]: sto'e^; sto'a- [A covered colonnade or portico], 
stoat: stot^; stdt^^ — one sj^llable [The ermine or weasel], 
stogie, stogy: sto'^gi^j sto'gy- [A coarse or roughly made cigar]. 

Stoic: st6'ik^; stolc^ [One belonging to a school of Greek philosophy 

founded by Zeno about 308 B. C.]. — stoicism: stoVsizm^; ato'i-gigm® tl. The prin- 
ciples of the Stoics. %. Indifference to pleasure or pain; calm fortitude].— Stoics, 
Stoicks: sto'iks^; stofics^ [Bible (R. Y.)]. 

Stoke Foges: stok po'jis^; stok po'gis^ [Eng. village; churchyard is said to 

have been scene of Gray’s famous Elegy], 

stolid: steFid^; st5i'id^ [Indicating or expressing no power of feeling], 
stolist: stol'ist^; stoFIst^ [A priest among the ancient Egyptians]. 

stomach: stum'ek^; stom'ac^. Note that in this word the o is sounded 
like u in “but.” So with its relatives stom'ach-al, stom'ach-er, stom'ach-ful, 
stom'acli-less, stom'ach-y. Compare O [An organ of digestion] 

stomachic: sto-makhk^; sto-mS.€'ic® [Pert, to the stomach], 
stomapod: sto'me-pod^; sto'ma-p6d^. E, & TFr. stomVped^ [One of an 

order of Crustacea, the squills]. 

stone: ston^; ston^. The pronunciation stun^ is also heard in some parts 
of New England and generally in England, especially when referring to wei^t, or 
when used as a suffix in proper names as in Gladstone, Folkestone, Maidstone, but not 
when a prefix as Sfoneham, Stonehenge, StonewdU, etc. 

stook: stuk^; stdbk®. In Scotland spelt also stouck, hence Jamfeson 
(1827), a pronunciation noted also by Knowles (1835) stuk^ [A collection of sheaves 
in a field with several placed over them as a thatch], 

stoppage: stop'ij^; st5p'ag2 [Cessation from progress or operation] . 
storage: stor'ij^; stor'ag^ [The keeping or placing of articles in a warehouse 

or other place of safe-keeping]. 

store (n. & v.)z ster^; st^r®; not stor^ a dictionary pronunciation now com- 

monly accepted as a provincialism. ^ quotatipn under O [Supply; stock]. 

2i iirt, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ftll; m6, g^t, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i«§; i=g; g6, ndt, w6n, 
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1; d = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out\ oil; iii = fe^zd; <fhin; Sfo; D = sino’, thin, this. 

storge: ster'ji^ Standard, TF., TFr., or ster'gi^, C., E., & stor'ge^ or 
st^r'ge2. By Maunder (1S30) and Knowles (1835) sterji [Natural love, as of parents 
for their children]. 

storm: storm^; storm^. Sheridan (1780) ste'rm^. Many natives of Ire- 
land pronounce final rm so distinctly as to form a separate syllable. In English the 
sound given to orm varies. Compare worm [A violent disturbance, as of the at- 
mosphere]. 

Storthing: stor'tii]"^; stor'ting"^, Standard, TF., & TFr.; C. stor'tiiji; E. 
& I. ster'tlri^; St. stert'ir)’- [The Norwegian parliament]. [name] 

Stoughton^: ste'tan^ or stau'tan^; sto'ton- or stou'ton^ [Eng. family 
Stoughton^: sto'tan^; sto 'ton- [A town in Wisconsin or in Massachusetts]. 
Stourton: stur'ten^; stiir'tSn^ [Eng. family name], 
strabismus: stre-bis'mus^, Standard, C., I., & TFr., or stra-biz'musb E., 

St., & TF.; stra-bis'mus2 or stra-bls'muss [Lack of parallelism in the visual axes; 
squinting]. 

Strabo: stre'bo^; stra'bo^ [Gr. geographer and historian (63? B. C.-24? 
Strachan, Strahan: stron^] stran^ [Scot, family name]. 

straight: stret^; strata — gh silent (see gh); not strait^ as sometimes heard 
in the vicinity of London, England [Having no cur\^es or angles]. 

strain: stren^; stran^: nai strain^ as sometimes heard in England. See 

STE.aGHT [The effect of or injury caused by excessive tension]. 

strait : stret ^ ; strat^ ; not strait h See straight [A narrow passage connect - 

ing two larger bodies of water]. [extending from stem to ste^ j. 

strake: strek^; strak^ [In shipbuilding, a breadth of planking or platiug 

Strasburg, Strassburg: stras'burg^ or {Ger.) ^trds'buTH^ ; stras'burg^ or 

{Get.) shtrasT>WH 2 [Ger. city]. 

strata: stre'te^; stra'ta^; erroneously stra'ta^ [Plural of stratum], 

strategic: stre-tej'ik^; stra-tSg'ic^, Standard, E., & TFr.,* C., & St. stra- 

tej^iki; W. stra-tl'jiki [Pert, to strategy]. — strate^cal: stra-tej'i-kaP; stra-t?g'i- 
•eaP; W. stre-ti'ji-k&T. Compare strategic. — strategist: stratfi-jist^; strit'e-gTst^ 
— the e as in “valley," not as in “eel” [One versed in strate^j. — strategy: stratfi- 
jii; strat'e-^2„the e as in “valley,” not as in “eel” [The science of the handling of 
troops not under fire to secure military advantage, as of position. Distinguished 
from tactics]. 

Strathcona: strafh-ko'ne^; strS,th-€o'na2 [1. Can. district and city. 2* 
Lord S., Donald Alexander Smith (1820—1914), Canadian High Commissioner]. 

strathspey: strafh'spe^^; strS-th'spg^. Sometimes heard strath"spe'^ 
[Scottish dance resembling a reel. So called from Strath Spey, the valley of the 
Spey in Scotland], 

Straton, Stratton: strat'en^; str^t'en^ [Eng. family name], 
stratum: stre'tum^; stra'ttim^; erroneously strd'tmn^ [A bed of rock or 

earth; a natural or artificial layer], 

streak, stream, street. These words are pronounced as one syllable: 

striki, strek2; strimb str§m2; strttb stret^, 

3: wQlf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rple, ctlre, but, bfirn; -5!!, bdy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artifctic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; bit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


strength; stregth^; strength^. Pronounce the g. So also with its rela- 
tives strength'en, strength'en-er, strength'en-ing, etc. See Introductory, 
pages xix-xx [Physical \’igor; muscular force or ability to exert it]. 

Strew: stru^; stru^, Stmidard^ C., E., St., TF., & Wr. By Johnson 
(17,35), Buchanan (1766), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807) 
stro^ [To cover by scattering loosely]. 

This diphthong [ew] ... is irregular in one or two Instances, being pronounced like . . . 
o long, ia . . . and in s/teir and sireir, which now generally are, and might more prop- 
erly always be ’WTitten s/ioic and .siroiv; for though the sound of long o be not proper to ow, 
it Is with more frequency, and less violence to analogy, assumed by that diphthong than it 
is by ess. Nares Elements of Omoepy pt. I, ch. vU, p. 63. [London, 1784.] 

stria: strcii'e^; strl'a^ [A narrow streak or stripe]. — striee: strod'P; strl'e^ 

[Plural of stria]. 

striata: slrai-e'tei; stri-a'ta- [A mass of ceils at the base of the brain], 
striate: stroi'et^; strFat^ [^Marked with streaks or stripes; grooved]. 

stricture: strik'chur^ or -tiur^; strfc'chur^ or -tur^ [l. Severe criticism; 

censure. 3. A contracted condition}. 

striduiant: strij'u-lent^ or strid'yu-lentb* strtj'u-lant^ or strM'yu-lant^ 

[Given to stridulating, as locusts]. j^ake a shrill noise, as locusts], 

stridulate: strij'u-Iet^ or strid'jTi-let^; strij'u-lat^ or strid'yu-lat^ [To 
strigii: strij'ii^; strlg'iP; not stri-gil'^ [A scraper or scratcher for the skin], 
strike: straikb* strik- [To deliver a blow with force; hit]. — striking; 

stroik'ijoi; strlk'ingS; noi stroik'm^ — pronounce the £?. See Introductory, pages xix-xx 
and compare -ing and ng [I. a. Presenting itself to the mind forcibly. H. n. The 
action of one who strikes]. 

Strip; stripi; strips. See I and compare stripe [A long, narrow piece], 
stripe: stroip^; strips [A line or band of different color from the adjacent 

surface]. 

striped (a.): strcdpt^ or stroip'ed^; stript^ or stnp'Sd^. CJompare be- 

queathed [Having stripes]. 


striped (pp.) : straipt^; stript»._ 

stripped: stript^; strlpt^ [Deprived of cover, as a man of his clothing or a 
strobile: strob'd^; strSb'iP. E. stre'bcdl^; I. stro'boiT [A cone=like fruit, 

a.s of the hop*piaiit]. 


strobograph: streb'c-greif^; strdb'o-graf^. See ask [A recording appa- 
ratus for the stroboscope], —stroboscope; streb'o-skopi; str6b'o-s€op* (An instm- 
ment for observing motion].— stroboscopic: streb'*'o-skep'iki; str6b''o-scSplfi* 
[Pert, to the stroboscope]. conch]. 

stromb: strem^; strbm®. Note that the 6 is silent. See B [A wong^^sheli 


strong: stren^ Standard, C., & W., or stroq^, E., St., & TFr.: strdng^ or 

string*. The first indicates American usage; the second, the usage of Great Britain 
[Having bodily power]. — stronger: streij'gari; str^ng'ger^ — the g is pronounced 
hard and emphasized; Tiot streg^erL See Introauctory, pages xix-xx. 


strongyle: stren'jilb* sWn'^Pj Twt stren'gaiT, E. [A worm that attacks 

the lungs in man and the kidneys in certain animals, as dogs]. 


Strophades: stref'a-dtz^; str6f'a-deg^; not stroffedz^ [Anc. name of Stri^ 

tali, group of islets in Ionian Sea]. 


2: art, aije, fat, fSre, f^st, what, nil; mS, get, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; i=g; g6, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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strength 

Sturnoi 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; e!l; iu = feud; <5liin; go; Xi = siui?; fhin, this. 
Strophe: stro'fP; stro'fe^. St. strefl^; Wr. stro'fP [A group of lines in 

poetry; also, a diWsion or verse>'group, in an ode]. — strophic: str&f''iki; strbf'ios. 
E. & I. stro'fiki [Pert, to or of the nature of a stroplie]. 

strophiole: stref'i-oP; str6f'i-ol-. E. & 1. stro'fi-5P [A growth at the 

base of certain seeds], [related parts]. 

structure: struk'chur^ or -tiur^; strhc'chyr^ or -tur- [A combination of 
strumose: stru'mos^; stru'mos^. stru'moz^; TFr. stru-mos'^ [Having a 

cushion or swelling at the base, as certain mosses]. 

strychnin, strychnine: strik'nin^; stryc'nin^. E. strik'nln^; I. & Wr. 

strik'Daini. In England the second spelling is preferred and the i of the final syUablo 
is pronoiinced as i in “police” [A white, crystalline poisonous compound]. 

stubbed (a.): stub'edb* stilb'M^. stubd^; TFr. stubhdk Compare be- 

QCE.^THED [Cut or broken short, as the stump of a tree]. 

stubbed (pp.): stubd^; stiibd^ [1. Rooted out, as weeds. 3. Brought sud- 

denly into contact with, as a foot against a tree-'stump]. 

studdingsssail: stud'u^^sel"^ or inaut.) stun'sB; st'Q.d'ing^'sar'^ or (naut.) 

stiin'sP [An auxiliary sail set by an extensible yard and boom]. 

Student: stiti'dent^; stu'dSnt^. Avoid stu'dant^ as illiterate [One who 

applies his mind to learning]. 

studious: stiu'di-us^; stu'di-tis^. By Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), 

Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) 
stiu'di-us^; Sheridan (1780) stiu'jusi; Enfield (1807) and Knowles (1835) stiu'dyus* 
[Given to the acquisition of knowledge]. 

study, stuff, stuffing, stuffy, stultify, stum, stumble, stump, stun, 
stung, stunt. In all these words the u has the sound of u in “but,” not that of u 
in “full,” “rule,” “burn,” or “feud”: stud'ri, stQd'yS; atuP, sthP; stuf'uoi, stuf'ing^; 
stuPi^, stiiPy®; stuFti-faii, stul'ti-fy®; stum^, sthm^; stum'bP, stfim'bP; stumps, 
stump2; stun^, stiin^; stugh stiing^; stunth stunt®. See U. 

Stundism: ^tun'dizm^; shtun'dfsm^ [The doctrines of the Stundists]. 

Stundist: ^tun'dist^* sht^in'dist^ [A member of a Russian Christian or- 

ganization formed about ISGOl. 

stupendous: stiu-pen'dusb* stu-pSn'diis^, Avoid stu-pen'dus^ as illiterate. 

The pronunciation and use ol some few words . . . are a little deformed by the Natives 
of London; . . . they are words of inheritance and . . . may admit of much vindication. 
. . . They say stupendions for stupendous. I find stupendious in Derham’s Physlco® 
Theology, edit. 9th, p. 367. Perhaps it may he an error of the press. 

SASitTEL Pegge Anecdotes of the English Language p. 55. [London, 1814.1 

The word was spelt stupendious by Elisha Coles (1676), Phillips (1706), Kersey 
(1708), Cocker (1715), and Bailey (1724-1732). 

Stupid: stiu'pid^; stu'pid^. Avoid stu'pid^ as illiterate [Very slow of ap- 

prehension and understanding]. 

Sturdee: stm'dii or -di^- sthr'de^ or -de^ [Br. rear:=admiral (1859-1925) : 

Sunk Ger. squadron off Falkland Islands 1914], 

sturgeon: stur^jen^; stiir'gon^ [A large food==fish]. 

Sturmh stiirmb* stiirm^ [Swiss mathematician (1803-55)]. 

Sturm^: ^turmb* shturm^ [Ger. educator (1507-89)]. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, bOOt; fi^l. ri|le, cbre, bttt, bdm; 6il, bby; go, gem: ink; thin, this. 
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Stuttgart: stut^gurt^ or {Ger,) shtut'gort^; (Qer.) sht^t^gaxt^ 

[Ger. cits']. [or to the infernal regions]. 

Stygian: si ij ' 1 - 011 ^; st5''^'i-an-; 7iot stig'yan^ [Pertaining to the river Styx 
Styr; stir^; styr^ [A river in Aiistria=Hungary and Russia]. 

Styx: stiks^; stjjrks^ [In m>"th: (1) The daughter of Oceanus. (2) A river 

of lower regions]. 

Sua: siu'a^; suV [Apocr> 7 )ha (R. V.)]. — Suaa; sitih-a^; su'a-a^ [Douai 

Bible]. — Suah: siu'a^; [Bible]. 

suasion: swe'san^; swa'§hon2; jiot su-e'san^ [The act of influencing]. So 
also sua'sive, sua'so-ry. 

suave: swev^; swav^. St, swav^ vrhich is given also by Standard, C., W., 

& Wr. as secondary, but the word dates from 1500 in English and is now completely 
Anglicized [Easy and agreeable; smootW. — suavity: swav'i-ti^; sw'av'i-ty^ — a word 
now completely Anglicized, for Mr. C. T. Onions has traced the w'ord back to 1450 
(“New' English Diet.,” s. v., Oxford, 1915) [Agreeable smoothness of manner], 

Suba: suT>a^' su'ba® [Apocrypha]. — Subael: siu'bi-ePj sulDa-SP [Douai 

Bible].— Subai: siuhi-oii or siu'bcdi; su^ba-P or su^bP [Apocrypha]. 

subaltern^: sub-ePtam^, Standard & W., or sub'al-tam^, C., E., M,, St, 

& TFr. ; siib-aPtern* or shb'al-ternS. J. strb'el-tumi. In the United States the stress 
is generally placed on the second syllable; in Great Britain, upon the first, but the 
former antedates the latter in English lexicography. By Bailey (1730), Johnson (1755), 
Fanning (1760), Buchanan (1766), Barclay (1774), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Webster 
(1828), Knowles (1835), Richardson (1837), and Craig (1849) the stress was indicated 
on the second syllable, andby Kenrick (1773), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1^2), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1835), and Reid (1844) 
upon the first PL a. Of inferior rank or position. H. n. A junior officer]. 

subaltern^; sub-ePtarn^; shb-al'tern^ pn logic, a speciflic class or nature 

as included under a general one], 

subdue: sub-diu'^; shb-du'^. Avoid strb-du'^ as illiterate [To overcome as 

by war and force, training or skill]. 

subito pt.]: suflii-to^; su'bi-to^ [Suddenly: a direction in music], 
subject (n.): sub'jekt^; shb'jSet^ [One who lives under the dominion of 

another; also, that on which any operation is performed]. Compare absent. 

subject (v ,) : sub-jekt'^; siib-jSct'^ [To make submissive; bring under rule], 
subjected: sub-jekt'ed^* shb-jSct'Sd^ [Reduced to submission]. 

sublime: sub-loim'^; shb-lim'^. But by poetic license sub'lcdm^. [Awakening 

feelings of awe, reverence, or devotion]. 

Thou hast nor Fare, nor Soul to apprehend 
The svb'lime notion, and high mystery. 

That must be utter’d to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of Virginity. Mn/roN Comtis 1. 784. [1034.5 

sublunar; sirb-liu'nar^; shb-lu'nar® [Situated beneath the moon]. — sub- 
lunary: sub'liu-ng-ni; silblu-na-rys. C. & W, sub^liu-ne-n^. E. sub'lu-ne-ni; 
J. & M. spb'Uu-ne-rii; St. sxrblu-ne-n^; Wr. sublu-ne-ni. By Bailey (1732), Fen- 
ning (1760), and Perry (1777), sub-liu'ne-ni [Pert, to this world], 

subpoena, subpena: sub-pi'na\; stib-pe'na* phi law, a writ ordering the 

appearance of a person at a time and place specified]. 


2: art, ftpe, fit, fare, f&st, what, fill; m6, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; i=€; I=§; go, ndt, 6r, w6n, 
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1:3 = final; 1 = habit; aisle; an = out\ oil; iii = feud; iHiin; go; rj = fhin, Bbds. 


subside: sub^sciid'^; sUb-sid'- [To quiet dottTi; cease from a^tation]. — 

subsidence: sub-sai'dens^; sfib-si'd^nc^. M., J., & St. sub-soid'ens^. By- 

Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 
Sheridan (17S0) aub-si'dence; Ash (1775) subsidence [The act or process of subsiding] 
The so*called “British usage,” sub'sid-ensi, indicated by Phyfe, is to be found 
noted by Ash. As shown above the stress has been marked on the second syllable 
from 1732 in England, from 1766 in Scotland, and from 17S0 in Ireland. 

subsidiary: sub-sid'i-e-rT; sdb-sid'i-a-ry^. E., ilf., & St. sub-sid'i-a-n^; 
/. sub-sid'i-a-rj-i. By Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), 
Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) sub-sid'ya-n^ [One -who or that which furnishes 
supplemental aid or supplies]. 

subsist: sub-sist'^; sdb-sist'^. Illiterately sub-zist'^ [1. To provide with 

food. 3. To remain in existence; continue], 

substantial : sub-stan'^aT ; sub-stS^n'shaP [Having solidity and strength), 
substantiate: sub-stan'^-et^; shb-stiin'shi-at- [To establish by proof or 

competent evidence]. 

substantival: sub'stan-tiv-aT; sub'stan-tfv-aP, Standard & TFr.; C. sub- 

stan-toi'vaP; B. sub'stan-tai-vaP; I. sub'stan-tai-vali ; M. sub-stan-tcdv'eP; TF. sub"- 
stsn-toi'veli [Relating to a substantive]. — substantive: sub'stan-tivk stib'stan-tiv^ 
[I. o. (1) Having substance. (2) Capable of being used as a noun. II. n. A word, 
verbal form, phrase, or clause used as a noun]. 

subsultory: sub-sul'to-nb* stib-stil'to-ry^. By Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Worcester (1859), and Cooley (1863) 
the stress was placed on the first syllable [Moving jerkily]. 

subtile: sub'til^ or sut'P; shb'tiP or siit'P. M. sut'iT. C. prefers the 
second, which is indicated as secondary by Standard, E., I., St, & TF., but was the 
preference of Dyche (1710), Buchanan U766), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), and 
Knowles (1835). The first two syllables of its relatives sub'tile-ly, sub 'tlle-ness, 
sub'til-ize, and sub-tiPi-ty are pronounced in the same way as the parent word 
[Delicately or daintily formed; also, refined; as, a subtile perfume]. Compare s-dbtle. 

subtle: sut'T; siit'P — ^the h is silent: so also in its relatives sub'tle-ness 

and sub' tie- ty. See B [Characterized by acuteness of mind]. Compare subtile. 

Subuel: siu'biu-eB; suT)u-SP [Douai Bible]. 

suburb: sub'arb^; shb'urb^ [An outlying district of a city]. — suburban: 

sub-urOban*; sfib-Clr'ban^; but more frequently heard sa-bur'bani, which should he 
avoided [Relating to a suburb]. 

successor: suk-ses'er^; siic-cSs'or®. By Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), 
Entick (1764), Buchanan (1766), Barclay (1774), Marriott (1780), Sheridan (1780), 
Elphinston (1786), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), and Reid 
(1844) the stress was indicated on the first syllable [One who or that which takes 
the place of another]. 

succinct: snk-sigkt'b* siie-«Inct'^ [Reduced to narrow compass; terse], 
Succoth: suk'ethi or suk'bth^; siic'bth^ or stic'oth^ [The Jewish Feast of 

Tabernacles]. 

Succothtfbenoth^ Succoth Benoth: suk'eth:*bi'nefh^ or -bi'noth^; stle - 

5th>»bi'n6th2 or *=bi'n6th2 [A Babylonian deity worshiped in Samaria]. 

Suchathites: siu'kath-oits^; su'eS,th-its^ [Bible]. 

Suchet: su*'^e'i; su"9h§'2 [R:. marshal (1770-1826)]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, b^t; full, rule, cfiire, but, bttm; dil, b6y; So, i^em; i^k; thin, this. 
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Sucre: su'krei; su'^cre'^ [Bolivian statesman and President (1793-1830)]. 
Sud: snd^j sQd^ [Apocrypha]. [Airico]. 

Sudan: su-dan'^ or su-ddn'^; su-<lS,n'^ or s\}-d.an'^ [A vast region of Central 
Sudermann: zu'dar-man^; ^ti'der-man^ [Ger. dramatic poet (1857-1928)]. 
Sudias: su'di-as^; sy'di-as^ [Apocrypha], 
suds: sndz^; stid§2 [Soapy water]. 

Sue: sti^; sti^ [French novehst (1804-57)], See Eugene. 
suSde: swed^; swed^ [Undressed kid-skin]. 

Suez: sti-ez'^; su-Sz'^ [Eg>pt. seaport on a canal of the same name], 
suffice: STj-fois'^; sti-fiQ'^, Standard, C., E., & M.; I. & St. suf-fais'^, also 

noted by Knowles (1S35); TT. se-fois'^; Wr. su-foiz'i — the pronunciation indicated 
also by Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Klnight 
(1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Smart (ISiO) [To be sufficient for]. 


Suffolk: suf'ek^; suf'ok^ — ^note that the I is silent [Any one of three coun- 
ties in (1) England, (2) Massachusetts, (3) New York]. 

suffuse: su-fiuz'^; sti-fus'^ [To overspread, as vith a gleam of light] . 

sugar: ^ug'er^; shyg'ar^. In some of the northern districts of the Eng- 
lish Midlands, as Derbyshire, the pronunciation siug'eri may still be heard [A sweet 
crystalline compound from the juice of the sugar»cane3. 

suggest: sug-jest'i; stig-gSst'^, Standard', C., E., L, & M. su-jest'^; St. & 

Knowles suj-jest'i; pr. & Wr. sag-jest'i. By Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Scott 
(1797), Enfield (1S07), Jameson (1827), Smart (1840), and Cooley (1863) sud-jest'k 
Buchanan (1766), Kenrick (1773), Barclay (1774), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 
Jones (1798), Fulton <fe Knight (1802), Webster (1828), Reid (ISM), Craig (1849), 
and Cull (1864) sug-jest'^ [To impart the idea of]. 

suggestion; sug-jes'dhan^; stig-JSs'chon^ [The act of imparting a notion or 

idea; also, the notion or idea so imparted]. 

suicide: siu'i-soid^; su'i-^Id^. Avoid su'i-soid^ and ^uh-soid^ (Sheridan, 
1780) as illiterate. Compare super- and see sure [Self-^murder]. 

Suippes: swipS swep^ [Fr. town and river], 

suit: sut^; not sut^. Compare soot [1. A set of things constituting 

an outfit, as of clothes. 2. An action at law], 
suite: swit^; swet^ [1. A train of attendants. 2. A number of connecting 

rooms used by one or more persons or a fanoiily]. 

Sukkiim: suk'i-im^; stik'i-Im® [Bible]. water)], 

sulfa te» sulphate: sul'fet^; siil'fat^ [A salt of sulfuric acid (sulfur trioxid 
sulfidy sulphid; sulfide, sulphide: suFfidh shlTid^; sul'fcddh stil'fid’^. 

The spelling sulphide is usual in Great Britain [A compound of sulfur with an element]. 

sulfoual, sulphonal: sulTo-naT; shlTo-naP [A crystalline compound 

used as au anesthetic]. 

sulfur, sulphur: sukfar^; stUTur^ [A pale^yellow nommetallic element], 
sulfurate, sulphurate: suFfiu-ret^; silFfu-rat^ [To combine with sulfur; 

also, to bleach with the fumes of burning sulfur, as straw hats]. 


2: Srt, 5>pe, fSt, fare, f&st, what, all; me, g6t, prey, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; i-e; g5, ndt, 6r, w6n> 
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sulfureous, sulphureous: sui-fiuTi-us^; stil-fu're-tis^ [Having the prop- 

erties of sulfur]. Compare sulfurous. 

sulfuric, sulphuric: sul-fiuTik^* shl-fuTic^. Webster (1828) and Maun- 

der (lS30j sul'far-ik^; Smart (1840) sal-fur'ik^ [Pert, to or derived from sulfur], 

sulfurous, sulphurous: suFfar-us^; siil'fu-rus^. C. suFfm-rus^ [Pert, to 

or derived from .sulfur]. 

Sully^: su"Ii'^; su"ly'^ [Fr. statesman (1560-1641)]. 

Sully^: suFP; sul'y- [Am. painter born in England (1783-1872)]. 
Sulpician, Sulpitian: sul-pisT'an^; stil-p!sh'an2 [A member of a priestly 

order founded in 1641]. [Mohammedan sovereign ruler]. 

sultan: suFtan^ or {Arahic) sul-ton'b* suFtan^ or {Ai'ahic) sul-tan'^ [A 

sultana: sul-td'nab* stil-ta'na^. TFr. sul-te'na^ — the pronunciation indi- 
cated by Perry (1777), Sheridan. (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Webster (1828), Smart (1840), Craig (1849), and Cooley 
(1SG3). By Bailey (1732) and Penning (1760) sulia'na-, Johnson (1755) and Bu- 
chanan (1766) suFta-na^; Walker (1806), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1S57), Cull (1S64), and modern dictionaries except Worcester’s, sul-td'nai [The 
wife of a sultan; also, his daughter, sister, or mother], 

sumac: siu'mak^; su'miic^^ ^ jy. This pronunciation was 

indicated by Johnson (1755), Knowles (1835), Reid (1844), Smart (1840), Cooley 
(1803), and Cull (1864). Bailey (1732) su-mnch' and su-niack'; Webster (1828) and 
Worcester (1859) shiu'maki. Standard (1893-1913) prefers sQ'mak^. 

S-umacJc, Sumake, or Sumaque, a kind of hearb or shrub of a stinking smell, of black 
Berries, that curriers dress their leather with. 

Thomas Blount Glos^oqraphia s. v. [London, 1656.3 

Sumatra : su-md^tra^ ; sij-ma'tra^ [Dutch island in the Malay .i^chipelago] ! 

Sumatran: su-md^tran^; su-ma'tran^. E. & I. su-me'tran^ [Pert, to Su- 

matra]. 

summoned: sum^and^; sdm'ond^. This word is sometimes confused with 

the colloquialism summonsed, formed on the analogy of the noun summons^ and 
mispronounced sum^anzdi [Commanded to appear}. 

sumptuary: sumpTiu-e-n^ or -dhu-e-ri^; siimp'tu-a-ry^ or -dhy-a-ry^. E. 
sump'tiu-a-rii; I. sumpTiu-a-ri^; St. sum'tiu-a-ri^; TFr. sumt'yu-a-ni [Pert, to ex- 
pense]. 

sumptuous: STjmp'tiu-[or dhu-]usb* siimpTu-[or -chu-jds^. The second is 

common to Great Britain. TFr. sumt'yu-usi [Involving expenditure; hence, luxurious]. 

sundae: sxm^de^; sdn'da^ [Ice-cream and crushed fruit], 

Sunday: sun'di^; sun'dy®. Compare Monday [The first day of the week]. 

Sunni: sun'P; sun'P [A Sunnite]. — Sunnite: sun'oit^; sijn/it^ [A Moham- 

medan that accepts Sunna (tradition) and the Koran as of equal authority]. 

sunshine: sun'sliain"^; siin'slun'''^ [The shining light and radiance of the sun]. 

Shakespeare has accented this word on the first syllable: but the more ancient accentua- 
tion of It on the last was not quite obsolete even when Milton wrote; 

For sight no obstacle found here, nor shade, 

But all sunshine', as when his beams at noon 

Culminate from th’ equator. Paradise Lost bk. Ill, 1. 615. 

From this accentuation it naturally followed that the derivative sunshiny should he 
accented on the middle syllable. 

Nares Elements of Orthoepy pt. IV, ch. iv, p. 365- [London, 1784.] 


2: wQlf, dp; bd&k, boot; full, rple, ciire, blit, bum; dil, boy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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sunshiny: sBn'shain"i'; sGn'shin''y“ [Bright with the rays of the sun]. 

The blazing brlghtnesse of her beauties beame. 

And glorious light of her svnshy'ny face. 

Spenser Faerie Queene bk. I, canto sii, st. 23. [1590.1 

supawn: siu-pen'i; su-pan'=, Standard & W.\ C., E., & I. sn-pen"; TFr. 

siu^peni [Mush of Indian-corn meal]. 

super- {prefix}: siu'psr-'; su'per-^. Sheridan, fqUowmg the analog of 

such words as issue, swjnr, sure, indicated the^ pronunciation ot all words beginning 
with this prefix shu'per-i. See sure [From the Latin, above m position or degr^ 
beyond] surmounted or overcome]. 

superable: siu'par-a-bP ; su'per-a-bl^. Sheridan sTiu'par-o-bP [That can 

supercilious: siu"par-sn'i-xTsi; suVr-Qil^hs^, By 

siu-nir-sll^ynsi; Walker (1791), Fulton 5c ivmght ilS02), Enfield (ISO/), Jameson 
(1S27), Knowles <1835), Smart (1S40), and Reid (1844) siu-per-sil'yasi; Shendan 
(1780)’ sliu-par-sikyusi [Overbearing; arrogant], 
supererogate: siu''par-er'o-geti; suVr-Sr'o-gat^ [To do more than any 

obligation calls for].— supererogation; siu'^par-er''o-ge's'hani; su per-er o-ga shon^ 
[The act of doing more than one's duty calls for]. — supererogatory: siu par-i-reg - 
a-to-n^; su'^per-e-rSg'a-to-rys [Pert, to supererogation]. 

superficies: siu''p8r-fi^h'i-Izi; su''per-flsh'i-es2. I. siu'par-fiai'Izi [1. A 
surface or its area. 2. A perpetual lease of buildingdand, subject to the payment 
of an annual rent]. 

superfluity: siu'par-flh'i-ti'; su'per-flu'i-tj^ [The condition of being 

superfluous]. [more than is needed], 

superfluous: siu-pur^flu-us^; su-per'fli^-tis^; not siu''p8r-flu'nsi [Being 

superstition: siu'^par-sti^'eni; su'^per-stfsh'on^. Sheridan (1780) ^u- 
per-sti^'unk Compare super- and see sure [A belief founded on an irrational fear 
of the unknown]. 

Supb: suf‘; [Bible (R. V.)].— Suphah: su'fai; su'fa^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 
supine (a.): siu-pain'>; su-pin'® [1. Lying on the back. 3. Having no in- 
terest or care; indifferent]. See the following word. 

supine (n.): siu'poin^; su'pin^ [In Latin granamar, one of two parts of a 

verb generally regarded as verbal nouns]. Compare supine, a. (above). 

Supp§: su'^pe'^; sp'^pe'^ [Aust. composer of Belgian descent (1820-95)]. 
suppose: su-poz'^; sti-po§'®. Vulgarly slurred spoz^ [Think; imagine; be- 
lieve]. [hynothesis]. 

supposition: supVzi^'an^; sttp'o-^hW [The act of supposing; also, 
supposititious; su-pezT-ti^'us^; sii-p5§T-tishW [Not genuine; put in 
the place of another to deceive or defraud]. 

Sur: sur^; sllr.® [Bible]. 

sura: suTa^; suW [A chapter or section of the Koran]. garments], 

surah: suTa^; s^Ta®. C. siu'ra^ [A soft, twilled silk fabric for women’s 
surcease: sur-sis'^; s 1 ir- 9 es'® [Cessation; end]. 

sure; ^ur^; sh^r^. E. ^iurS so also by Perry (1777), Walker (1791), 

Jones (1798), and Enfield (1807) [Absolutely or approximately certain, as of a fact 
or truth; alra, reliable; certain]. — surety; ^iirftii; shyr'ty*; not ^urVtih 
There are a few words, for instance, in which s followed by « has the sound ordinarily 
denoted by sA. Sheridan extended this peculiarity to a number of others — In fact, to all 

2: Sirt, ape, f&t, fare, fist, what, aU; mg, g6t, pr§y, fSm; hit. Ice; i=e; i=g; gd, n5t, 6r, wdn, 
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beginning T\itli the prefix super. If this sound was heard in sure and sugar and issue, he 
seemed to see no reason why it should not be found in suicide and superstition. 

Thos. R. Lounsbury The Standard of Pronunciation in English ch. 1, p. 65. [h. ’04.} 
The system which Professor Loimsbury refers to was extended by Sheridan to 
presume and resume, but not to assume, consume, pursue, suit, or suitable. 

Suriel: su'ri-el^; sii'ri-6P [Douai Bible]. 

Surinam: su'^ri-nam'^; su^n-nam'^ [Dutch Guiana; also, a river there]. 
Surisaddai: siu"ri-sad'i-ai^; su^ri-sSci'a-i^ [Douai Bible]. 

surname {n.)z sur'nem^ or sur-nem'^; stlr'nam- or siir-nam'^. W. sur'> 

nem'^i [A name added to a given name to make it more specific; hence, a family name]. 

surname (y.): sur'nem^orsuT-nem'^;stir'nam2 orstir-nto'-. TF. sur'nem^'^ 

[To give a surname to]. 

surprize {n. & v.)i sur-proiz'^; shr-prlz'^; not sa-proiz'^ [I. n. A sudden and 

unexpected event or fact. 11 . v. To shock by some unexpected act or event]. 

surtout: sur-tut'^, Standard, W., & Wr., or SOT-tu'h /•, & St.; shr-tut'^ 

or sar-t\i' 2 . -^7. & Wr. ssr-tut'i [A man’s overcoat cut in the style of a frock coat]. 

surveillance: sur-ve'lans^ or sur-vel'yens^; siir-ve'lanQ- or shr-vel'yang^, 

TFr, sur-vel'yans^ [The act of watching or the state of being watched]. 

survey (n.)z sur-ve'^, Standard, C., E., & Wr., or sur've^, 7., St., & W.; 

sur-v §'2 or s0rV§2, By Bailey u732), Johnson (1755), Lowth (1764), Buchanan 
(1766), Enfield (1807), Walker (1809), and Knowles (1835) sur-ve'i. This was the 
stress used by Milton, Denham, and Dryden; Entick (1764), Ash (1775), Perry (1777). 
Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), and Scott (1797) sur'vei [A com- 
prehensive and scrutinizing view; vision]. 

Under his proud survey* the city lies. Denham Cooper's HUl I. 25. [1643J 

survey (t;.): sur-ve'S* stlr-ve'^. Fenning (1760) sur'vey [To view in its en- 

tirety; examine with a view to position, condition, situation, value, etc.]. 

Susa : su'sa^ ; su'sa^ [1. Apocrypha. 3. Capital of ancient Elam and later of 
Persia]. — Susagaz: siu'sa-gazi; su''sa-gS,z2 [Douai Bible]. — Susanchltes: riu-san'- 
koitsi; su-sS-n'cIts^ [Bible].— SusanecMtes; siu-san^i-koits^; su-s^n'e-eits- [Douai 
Bible]. , 

Susanna: siu-zan'e^; su-§2,n'’a2 [A feminine personal name]. Susannahj:. 
Dan. D. It. Sw. su-zon^a^; sy-san'a^; F. Susanne: sti-zan'i; su-§an'2; G. Susanne: 
su-zdn'e!; su-gan'e®; Pg. Sp. Susanna: su-sa'na^; sy-sa'na^. 

susceptible: su-sep'ti-bB; sh-^Sp'ti-bP. By Prior, as quoted by Johnson, 

stressed on the first syllable: 

“Blow with empty words the sus'ceptihle flame.” 

So indicated by Entick (1764), but by all other lexico^aphers, from Bailey (1732) 
to our time, stressed on the antepenult [Capable of being influenced]. 

SusI: su'soi^; su'sP [Bible]. — Sutbala; su'fha-le^; su'tha-la^ [Douai 

Bible]. — Siithalaites: su'the'h-cdtsi; s^'tha-la-Its* [Douai Bible]. 

Sutton: sut'an^; stit'on® [1. A county in Texas. 3. Eng. town. 3. Town 

in Massachusetts or Nebraska]. 

snture: siu'dhur^ or siu'tiur^; sti'chqr^ or su'ttir^. The first indicates 
American usage as recorded by Standard, C., & W.; the second, the usage of Great 
Britain as noted by F., & St. [The act or operation of uniting parts as by sewing 

together cleft edges]. 

Suwalki: su-vdlJa^* sq-valW [Rxis. govt, and its capital]. 

2: wolf, dft; bd5k, boot; fpU, rule, ctire, blit, bfim; 6il, bdy; go, ^em; ink; thm, this. 
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Suwanee: su-wa'ni^ or {colloq.) swa-ni'^; su-wa'no^ or swa-ne'- [A river of 
Ga and Fla.]. 

suzerain: siu'za-ren^ or siu'za-rm^; su'ze-ran- or su'ze-rin-. L & St, sti'ze- 

reni [A state exercising control over another]. 

svelt, svelte: sveit^; svSlt- [Slender, willowy; also, in art, bold]. 
Svendsen: sven'sen^ svSn'sSn^ [Norw. composer (1840-1911)]. [“Xriiby”]. 
Svengali: sven-ga'li^; svSn-ga'li^ [A hj."pnotist musician in Du Maurier’s 
swab: sweb^; swab- [A mop=iike utensil for cleaning]. 

Swabia: swe'bi-a^; swa'bi-a- [1. Ancient Ger. duchy. Bavarian ^s- 
swallow, swamp, swan, swap. The a in all these words has the sound of 

" oin “not” orain “what”; sweFo^, swal'o^; swomph sw^amp^; swenh swan^; swoph swaip^. 

swami, swamy [Hind.]: swd'mi^; swa'mi^ [Lord: a term of respectful ad- 
dress, as to a Brahman priest]. 

Swansea: swen'sT; sw^'se^; /ioiswen'zii[l. Seaport in Wales. ^.Townin 

swarm: swerm^; swarm^ [A multitude of persons, animals, or things gath- 
ered together]. 

sward: sword^; sward- [The coating of grass on land; turf], 
swart: swortb* sw^t^ [Of a dark hue; swarthy], 
swarthy: swerth'i^; sw^rth'y^ [Dark*hued; as, a swarthy complexion], 
swash: swe^^ ; sw^h^ [To dash or wash violentlj^ (against) ; splash water]. 

swastika: swas'ti-ka^ ; sw^^sTi-ka^ [An ornament having arms bent at right 
angles, in common use by the aborigines of America in pre-Columbian times]. 

swath: swethS Statidard, C., E., & W., or swafhb St, & Wr,; swath^ or 

swaths [A row or line of cut grass or grain left lying by the machine used in cutting it]. 

swathe: sweth^; swath^ [To bind as with a bandage]. 

sway: swe^; swa^ [To move from side to side]. 

swear: swar^; swdr^ [To make solemn affirmation]. 

sweat: swet^; swSt^ [Moisture exuded through pores; perspiration]. 

Swedenborg: swi'den-berg^; swe'dSn-borg^ [Sw. mystic and philosopher 

(1688-1772)].— Swedenborgian: swrden-ber'ji-eni; swe''dSn-b6r'gi-an2 [Pert, to 
Swedenborg or his doctrines]. 

sweep: swipb* swep^ [To collect or remove, as dust or dirt, with a broom], 
sweet: swit^; swet^. Compare suite [Agreeable to the taste, as sugar], 
swerve: swotv^; swerv^ [To turn aside from a prescribed or usual course]. 
Swetchine: svedh-in^^; svSch-in'^ [Rus. writer (1782-1815)]. 

Sweyn: swen^; swen^ [Dan. king ( -1014) ; father of Canute the Great], 

swift, swig, swill, swim, swindle. The t in aU these words is pronoxmced 

as i in “hit”; swiftS swlft^; swigS swlg^: swiP, ^wil^; swim^, swim^; swia'dl^, swin'dl* 
swine: swoin^; swln® [A hog, of which the male is a 6oar, the female a sow], 

3; art. Spe, fUt, fare, f^st, whgtt, m6, g6t, pr§y, fSm; hit, iee; i=e; I=S; gd, nSt, 6r, w6n. 
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Suwanee 

symphony 


1:3 = final; X = habit; aisle; au = oat; oil; iu = ieud; cTiin; go; rj = siwf?; thin, tills. 


Swiney: swin'y^ [Eng. family name]. 

swing: swig^; swings. See -ixg and compare bring, sing [I. v. To move to 

and fro while suspended. U. n. A contrivance, as of ropes and a seat, on which a 
person nias' swing for a pastime], 

swingcl, swingle: swiiQ'gP; swm'gl-. Worcester (1859) pronounces the 

first swirj'jcib and the second swirj'gls [A wooden implement for beating fiax]. 

swinging: swiq'ig^; swing'ing^. See -ing and compare ringing and sing- 
ing [The act of moving to and fro, as on a swing]. 

swipe: swoip^; [A hard blow: a colloquialism]. 

swirl: swurT; swirP [A whirling along, as in an eddy of water]. 

swish, Swiss, switch, swivel. The i in all these words should be pro- 
nounced as i in “hit”: swi^ib swish^; swisb swl 32 ; swichb swich^; swivlb swIv'P. 

swoon: swun^j swoon^. See sword [To sink in a fainting fit], 
swoop: swup^; swdop^ [To descend and catch while on the wing]. 

sword: serd^; sord^; not sordh See O. [A weapon with long steel blade]. 
Webster (1S28-1S63) alone indicated sword^. Compare answer. 

W Is lost In sword, but not properly in swoon, though some pronounce It so. 

Naees Elements of Orthoepy pt. I, ch. viii, p. 136. [London, 1784.] 

sworn: swem^; swom^; not sworn^. See O [Bound by oath]. 

Sybaris: sib'e-ris^; syb'a-rfs^ [Ancient Gr. city, destroyed by Crotona, 
510 B. C.]. — sybarite; sib'a-roiti; sS^b'a-rit^ [A luxurious person; epicure]. 

Sychar: soi'kari; sy'car^ [Bible]. — Sychem: scd'kemi; sy'eSm^ [Bible]. — 
Sychemite: scd'kem-cdti; sy'cSm-it® [Apocrypha]. 

sycophancy: sik'o-fan-sT; sje'o-fan-gy^ [The practises of a sycophant]. — 

sycophant: sik‘'o-fant^; sye'o-fant^ [A servile flatterer]. 

Sydenham: sid'an-amiorsid'nam^; sj^d'en-am^ or sj^d'nam^ [1. Eng. physi- 
cian (1624-89). 3. British geographical name]. 

Syelus: sai-Ilusb* sy-e'liis^ [Apocrypha]. 

Syene; sai-Fnib’ sy-e'ne^ [Bible]. 

syenite: sai'i-naitb* sy'e-nit^ [A vaxiety of igneous rock]. [lables] 

syllabary: sil'a-be-ri^; sj^-Fa-ba-ry^ [A list of characters representing syl- 

syllabic : si-lab'ik^ ; sy-lS-bfic^ [pert, to or consisting of syllables]. — syllab- 
ication: si-lab'^i-ke'^ani; sy-ia.b'^i-ea'shon^ [The division of words into syllables]. 

syllogism: siFo-jizmb s^Fo-^§m2 [An analysis of a formal argument]. 

syllogize: sil'o-jaizi; s^ro-gTz^ [To reason by syllogism]. [tester] 

Sylvester: sii-ves'terb* sjrl-vSs'ter^ [A masculine personal name. See Siir- 
Sylvia: sil'yi-eb* syFvi-a^ [A masculine personal name. See Silvanus]. 
Symeon: sim'i-anb* sjhn'e-on^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Symmons, Symons: sim'enz^j sjhn'bng^ [Eng. family name]. 

Symonds: sim'andzb sjhn'ondg^ [Eng. family name]. 

symphony: sim'fo-nib* s^hn'fo-ny^ [A composition for orchestra or piano]. 


2: Wplf, dp; bdhk, b6ot; fqll, rule, cure, bfit, bdm; Oil, b6y; go, gem; i|ik; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, Art; fat, fSre; fast; get, pr6y; hft, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rflle; but, bAm; 
Symplegades: sim-pleg'd-4izi; sjhn-pl6g'a-de§2 [In Gr. myth, twin rocks 

forming a gateway to the Black Sea]. [opinions on the same subject]. 

symposium: sim-po'zi-trm^; sjhn-po'^i-iim^ [A collection of comments or 
synseresis: si-ner'i-sis^; sy-ngr'e~sls- [Same as syneresis]. 
synchro ual: siQ'kro-nol^; syn'cro-naP [Same as synchronous]. 

synchronism: sig'kro-nizm^; sj^n'cro-nlgm^ [The state of being syn- 
chronous]. 

synchronous: sig^kro-nus^; s^fn'cro-niis- [Occurring at the same time]. 

synclinal: sin-kloi'nal^ or sii}'kli-nal^; sjbi-cli'nal- or syn'eli-naP [Sloping 
downward on each. side]. 

syncope: sig'ko-pT; s^T^co-pe- [1* The cutting out of a vowel or syllable 

from the midst of a w’ord. 3. A fit of fainting]. 

syncretic: sin-kret'ik^; s;^-€rSt'ic2j Standard^ C., St.j & W.\ ^?.sin-krT'- 

tik*; Wr. sin'kra-tiki [Blending or uniting divergent opinions]. [opinions] 

syncretism: sigTari-tizm^; sj^'cre-tigm^ [An effort to reconcile divergent 
syndrome: sin'dro-mti; sjhi'dro-me^. Buchanan (1766) and Perry (1805) 

sin'drom^ [A concurrence of anything]. 

syne [Sc.]: soin^* [Since; ago]. 

And there’s a hand my trusty feirl 
And gie’s a hand o’ thinel 
And we’ll tak’ a right gude willle*waught 
For auld lang syne. Burns Avid Lang Syne st. 4. 

synecdoche: si-nek'do-ki^; sy-nSc'do-ce^. Sheridan (1780) soi-nek^do-ki^ 
[A figure of speech]. [syllables], 

syneresis: sin-erVsis^; sJhi-Sr'e-sis^ [The coalescence of two vowels or 
synergist; sin'er-jist^; s^^'er-^st^, Standard, C,, & W,] E., I., St, & Wr. 

sin-ur'jist^. The first indicates American usage; the second, iLsage in Great Britain 
[One who holds that divine grace cooperates with human effort in the salvation of 
the soxil]. 

Synge: sir)^; [It. author and dramatist (1871-1909)]. 

synizesis: siii''i-ze'sisi; sjfuT-ze'sis* [Union in pronunciation of two vowels 
that can not form a diphthong, so as to pass for one syllable]. 

synhatathesis: sin''kB-ta€h'i-sis^; syn'^ka-t^th'e-sis^ [Assent of the mind 

to the reality of sensible appearances], 

synod: sin'ad^; s^'od^; not si-ned'^ [An ecclesiastical council]. — synodic: 

si-nedUi; sy-n 6 d'ie 2 [Pert. to a synod]. [similar to another], 

synonym^ synonyme: sin'o-nim^; sjrn'o-n^^m^ [A word having a meaning 
Syntiche, Syntyche: sin'ti-ldb* sj^n'ti-ce^ [Bible]. — Syracusa; soi^ra- 

kiu'sai; srra-eu'sa2 [Douai Bible]. A dty in N. Y. State]. 

Syracuse: sir'a-kius^; sjr'a-ctis® [1. An ancient province and city of 
Syria: sir'i-a^; sjbr'i-a^ [A country in Asiatic Turkey]. 

Syriacism: sir'i-a-sizm^; s^'i-a-^igm^. IT'r. si-roi'a-sizm^ [A peculiarity in 

structure or use of Syriac, the language of Syria], 


2: Srt, 5pe, fit, fAre, fAst, wh^t, m€, g€t, prgy, fSm; hit, lee; I=e; I— g; gO, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au = owt; oil; iii = feud; ^hin; go; 0 = sin^; thin, iiiis. 

Syriacemaachah, Syria Maachah : sir'i-a:=me ; s^hr'i-a^ma'a-ea^ [Bible]. 
Syringa: si-rig'ga^; sy-rin'ga^ [A genus of shrubs of the olive family], 
syringe: sir'inj^; syr'ing- [An instrument used to draw a fluid from a 

reservoir and eject it in one or more streams]. 

syringotome: si-riq 'go-tom sy-ring'go-tom^ [An instrument formerly 

used for cutting a fistula]. ^ cutting]. 

syringe tomy: sir"in-got'o-mi^; sj^r"in-g6t'o-my2 [Operation for the cure 
Syrion: sir'i-en^; syr'i-on^ [Apocrypha]. — Syrophenician: sai"ro-fi-ni^'- 

an^; sy^ro-fe-nish'an^ [Bible]. — Syrns: sur^tis^; syr'tis^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

systematize: sis'tem-e-taiz^; sys'tSm-a-tiz^. Jones (179S) sis-tem-a- 

toiz'i; Walker (1809) sis-tem'a-toizi [To arrange in an orderly manner]. 

systole: sis'to-lii; si^s'to-le^ [l. The shortening of a syllable that is 

naturally long. 3. The contraction of the heart that impels blood outward]. 

systyle: sis'toiB; sys'tyP [A temple or other building that has a row of 

columns set close together around it]. 

syzygy: siz'i-jib* sj^z'y-gy^ [The position of the moon or a planet when 

in conjunction with or opposition to the sun]. 

Szamos: se'mo^^; sS'mosh^ [A river in Transylvania and Hungary], 
Sz€ch6nyi: se'cJhe-nye^; se'che-nye^ [Hung, family name]. 

Szegedin: se'ge-din^; sS'gS-din^ [Hung. city]. 

Szegszard: seg'sard^; sSg'sard® [Hung. city]. 

Szigligeti: sig'h-ge-ti^; slg'li-ge-ti^ [Hung, dramatist (1814-78)]. 

Szopin: ^o'pin^; sho'pin^ [Same as Chopin]. [ 1624)1 

Szymonowicz: si^mo-noVidh^; sy''mo-no'vfch2 [Polish Latin poet (1553- 


T 

t: tP; te^. When followed by L m, n, this letter is silent slier f and s as 

in ofteuj castle, ChristTnas. Properly t has a hard sound such as is heard in take, tell, 
till, toll, tuUe; but in particular combinations with other letters its sounds vary. Thus 
it has the sound of ^ (1) before ia as in satiate; (2) before ie, as in patience; (3) before 
io, as in nation. See Introductory, p. xxix. 

It has become almost a rule to pronounce t like ch whenever It Is followed hy an « as in 
. . . actttaie . . . nature . . . etc. 

NARES Elements of Orthoepy pt. I, ch. viil, p. 131- [London, 1784.1 
The letter t is indicated in common spelling (1) by t, as in tale, hot; (2) by <f, as in 
tatters, iutt; (3) by th as in Thomas, thyme; (4) by d and ed final in preterits and parti- 
ciples after a surd, as in faced (fgsti; fa^t®)^ asked (oskt^^; askt®). See th. 

Taanacb: te'o-nak^; ta'a-nSc^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Taanathscshiloh: te^'e- 

na€h*i^haifioi; ta'^a-nS.th'shi'lo® [Bible]. — Tabaoth, Tabbaoth: tab's-ethi; tS,b'a-6th® 
[Bible]. 

tabard: tab'ard^j tS-b'ard^ [The official costume of a herald, a sleeveless 

coat blazoned with the arms of the sovereign]. 


2: wolf, dfl; book, bObt; full, rple, eftre, bfit, bdm; dil, bby; go, ifem; ipk; thin, thia 



Tabbath 

Takahira 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, r&le; but, be(rn; 


Tabbath; tab'aCh^; tab'ath^ [Bible]. — ^Tabeal: te'bi-aP; th'be-al- [Bible]. 
— Tabee: te'bi-li; ta^be-e^ [Douai Bible]. — Tabeel; te'bi-eii; tu'be-612 [Bible (R. V.)] 
— Tabelias: tab'^i-lai'esi; tab'^'e-li'ua^ [Douai Bible].— Tabellius: ta-bel'i-us^; ta- 
bC-hi-us2 [Apocrj'pha].— Taberah; tab'i-ra^; tabVra^ [Bible], 

tabernacle: tab'er-nakP; t^b'er-n^-eF. E. tab'ar-nak-sB' 1. tab'ar- 

nf^-kU; Si. tab'sr-nak-B [A house of worship, especiallj'' one of large size; formerly a 
portable tent»like structure as described in Ex^xius sx\’-xx\''ii]. 

Tabitha: tab'i-tha^; tab'i-tha- [Bible and feminine personal name], 
tablature : tab'la-tiur ^ or -ebnr^ : t ilb la-tur- or -chbir" [A painting or design 

on a tablet or tablet -like part of a wall]. 

table: te'bB; ta'bl- [A flat surface, specif., such a surface of wood or metal, 

raised on supports, and put to various uses]. 

tableau: tab'lo^; t^b'lo^, Standard & W,; C., & Wr. tab-lo^^; E. &M. 

ta-bio'i [A picture or picture*like scene], — tableaux: tab'lozi; tab'log^ [Plural of 
TABLEAtT]. 

table d’hote [Fr.]: td'bl dot^; ta'bl dot- — the h is silent. See H [Liter- 
ally, the host’s table; by e.vtension, the common table of a hotel at which a complete 
meal of several courses is regularly served: hence, such a_meal served for a fixed charge 
to guests at separate tables in a public dining-room], 

tablier [Fr,]: ta'^bli-e'^; ta'^'bli-e'^ [An apron: sometimes applied to an 

apron-like part of a woman’s dress]. 

Tabor: te'ber^; ta'bor- [1. Mountain in Gahlee, Palestine. 3. [t-] A 

s m all drum]. — taboret: tab'o-ret^; tab'o-ret^ [A small tabor]. 

tabouret: tab'u-retb’ t^b'y-rgt^ [A small, low stool]. 

Tabremun: tab'n-mun^; tS-b^re-mtin^ [Douai Bible]. — Tabrimon, Tab- 

rimmon: tab'n-meni or tab-rim'an^; tSb'ri-mSns or tS-b-rfm'on^ [Bible]. 

Tabriz: ta-briz'^; t^briz'^ [Per. city]. 

tahu:^ & v.)z td"bu'^ or ta-bu'^; ta^'bu'® or ta-bu'^ [I. a. Marked 

with a tabu excluded. 11. n. A ^stera of prohibition that is the basis of social com- 
munity life in the South Seas. ILL. c. To place a tabu upon; forbid contact with]. 

taeet [L.]; te'set^; ta'gSt^ [Literally, “it is silent”: a direction in music], 
taehe [Fr.]; or {Anglice) ta(5h^; tagh^ or (Anglice) t^ch^ [A colored spot 

or stain; also, a blot or moral blemish]. 

TachS: ta^^he'^ [Canadian prelate (1823-94)]. 

Tachmonlte: tak'nio-naitS' tae'mo-mtMBible]. [openly expressed], 

tacit: tasht^; tS^'it^,* not te'sit^ [Understood as existing without being 

tacituru: tash-turnb* tSxj'i-tflm^ [Habitually silent]. — taciturnity: tas'"- 
i-tur'ru-tp; tS.g''i-tar''ni-ty* [Disinclination to talk]. 

Tacoma: ta-kd'mdb* ta-eo'ma^ [City in Wash.]. 

tact: takt^; tS,et^. Pronoimce both t’s — not tak^ [Intuitive appreciation of 

that which is fit, proper, or right]. 

tactile: tak'til^ or -tcdl^; tS-e'til^ or -tll^ [Pert, to the sense of touch]. 
Tadmor: tad'mer^; tad'mbr^ [Bible]. 

Tadousac: ta'^du-sok'^; ta^'du-sae'^ [Can. resort]. 


S; art, ape. fat, fare, f^«t wh^-t, jiU; m€, g§t, pr§y, f6m; hit, ice; i=e; I=S; g5, n5t, 6r, w6n, 
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Tabfoath. 

Takahira 


habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; <51iin; go; 13 = sinv; thin, tiiis. 


tael: teP; tal- [1. Chin, monetaxy unit. 3. An Oriental weight], 
tafia: ta'fi-8^; ta'fi-a^, Stafidard, E.j & U., M., St., & W. taf'i-e^; TFr. 

[A rum-like spirituous liquor], taffiat* 

Taft: taft^; tSit^ [Am. statesman; 27th President of the United States], 
Tagliacotian: tar'ya-ko'slien^; tilFya-eo'shan^, Standard & W.] C, tol^'ye- 

ko's'hiani; E. tdl"i-a-ko'slu-ani; I. taF'i-e-ko'slu-ani; M. taFi-e-ko'shani; Wr. taF- 
yi-a-ko^sheni [Same as Taliacotian]. 

Tagliamento: tdTya-men'to^; taTya-mgnTo^ [River in Venetia, Italy]. 
Taglioni: ta-lyo'ni^; ta-lyo'ni^ [It. balleUdancer (1804:-84j]. 

Tagore (Rabindranath): rdb*'in-dra'nafh ta-ger'^; rab'^fn-dra'nath ta- 
goF® [East»Indian poet, awarded Nobel prize for literature 1913]. 

Tagus: te'gus^’ ta'giis- [River in Spain and Portugal]. 

Tahan: te'han^; ta'han^ [Bible]. — Tahanites: te'hsn-oits^; ta'han-its^ 
[Bible].— Tahapanes: ta-hap'a-nizi-; ta-hS,p'a-ne §2 [Bible].— Tahash: te'ha^i; ta'- 
[Bible (R. V.)].— Tahath: te'hathi; ta'hS,th 2 [Bible].— Tahchemonite: td'- 
ki-man-oit^; ta'ee-mon-it^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

tahgook: td'guk^; ta'godk^ [A Korean symbol representing the twin 

principle of nature], tageukj. [ocean]. 

Tahiti: taTi-ti^ or ta-hi'ti^; ta'hi-tP or ta-hi'ti^ [An island of the S. Pacific 
Tahlequah: td''h-kwd'S* taTe-kwa'^ [Qj^y in Okla.]. CaUf.]. 

Tahoe : te'ho^ or td'ho^; ta'ho^ or talio^ [Lake in Sierra Nevada mountains, 

Tahpanhes: td'pen-hiz^ or ta-panfinz^; ta'pan-he§2 or ta-pan'he§2 [Bible]. 
— Tahpenes: td'pi-nizi or ta-pFnizi; tM.'pe-ne§2 or ta-pe'ne§2 [Bible]. — Tahrea: td'- 
n-a^; td're-a^ [Bible], — Tahtimshodshi, Tahtim Hodshi: td^tim-hed'shoi^; ta'^- 
tira*h5d'shi® [Bible]. 

taikih [Chin.]: tai"ld'b* ti'^ki'^ [A symbol in Chinese cosmogony consisting 

of a black and a white comma enclosed in a circle and representing the “first principle^ 
and the “absolute”]. 

tali: teP; taP; not toiP as sometimes heard in London audits vicinity. 

Compare tale [A slender prolongation of the body]. [qj. 

taille PFr.]: td'y^^ or (Anglice) teP; ta'ye^ or (Anglice) taP [Style of figure 
Taine: ten^; tan^ pFr. philosopher and historian (1828-93)]. 
taint: tent^; tant^ [To be or become infected or corrupted]. 

TaLsping [Chin.]: tai'^pig'^; ti'=plng'2 [Literally, “great peace”: used to 
designate a follower of Teen Wang, the leader of the Chinese rebellion 1850-64]. 

Talt: tet^; taU; not toit^ [Scot, family name]. 

tajai;u [Pg.]: te-jas'u^ or ta-sa^'su'^; tar-jag'y.^ or ta-zha"su'^ [The collared 

peccary, a hog*like mammal of South America]. 

Taj Mahal; tdj ma-hdl'^; taj ma-hal'^ [A white marble mausoleum, built 
by the emperor Shah Jehan (1628-58) at Agra, India]. [emergency] 

tajo [Sp.]: tafiio^; talio^ [A cut; specif., a trench cut to hold water for an 
Takahira: td'Tsa-hi'ra^ ; ta*'ka-hi'ra^ [Jap. diplomat (1854- )]. 


2 : wolf, do; bdbk, bd5t; ivll, rule, cure, but, bfim; dii, bdy; go, ^em; ipk; thin, this. 
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tango 
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talapoin: tara-peinS* tAl'a-pSin^ [A Buddhist priest]. 

talaria: ta-le^n-a^; ta-la'ri-a^ [The winged sandals, or wings springing 
from the ankles, as attributes of Hermes (Mercurj"), etc.], 

Talavera de la Eeina: taTa-veTa de la re'I-na^: ta"la-ve^ra de la rg'i-na^ 
[Sp. town where Eng. and Sp. defeated Fr., 1S09]. 

Talbot: tnll^at^; tal'bot^. See ask [Eng. family name], 

talbotype: tel'bo-taip^ or tallDO-taip^; tarbo-typ^ or tUl'bo-t^^ photo- 
graph made by a process invented by W. H. F. Talbot (1800-77)], 

talc; talk^; tSk^ [A mineral composed chiefly of magnesia, silica, and water, 

which when powdered is used in making toileb-powder, etc.]. 

talcose: talTios^; taikds^, Standard, M., St., &W.; E. talk'oz^* TFr. 

talTcos^ [Pert, to talc]. 

tale: teB; taP. Compare tajl [A story or connected narrative], 
talent: takent^; tai'gnt^ [Marked mental ability]. 

tales: te'llz^; ta'le§^; not teizh Compare talesman [A writ for summoning 
additional jursrmen]. 

talesman: telz'men^; talg'man^ [One who is summoned as one of the tales]. 
Talfourd: tel'fard^; taFford^ [Eng. lawyer and dramatist (1795-1854)]. 
Tallacotian: tar'ye-ko'^an^; tai'^ya-eo'shan^ [Named for the Bolognese 

surgeon Tagliacozzi (1546-99)]. 

Taliaferro: tel'i-var^; tal'i-ver^ [Am. Confederate general (1822-98)]. 
tallan [Boh.]: tdli-on^; tafli-an^ [An old Bohemian national dance], 
tallon: tal'i-en^; tai'i-bn^ [Retaliation]. Compare talian. 

talisman: tal'is-man^; t^Fis-man^; E, & Wr. taFiz-men^, so also indicated 
by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), and Wright (1855) [Any object 
supposed to work wonders; an amulet], 

Talitba: ta-H'^tha^; ta-li^tha^ [Bible]. 

talk (n, & V.): tok^; tak^ — the I is silent, so also with all its relatives, 

talk'a>ble, talk^a-tive, talk^er, talking. See L. 

TaUeyrand:»P6rigord: ta'fle'Tah's'pe'^rPger'^ or (Anglice) taFi-rand^; ta*^- 
l§^rah'»p§''ri'g6r'2 or (Anglice) tS-Fe-rS-nd® [Fr. statesman and diplomat (1754-1838)]. 

Talllen: tdTyah'^; ta^ly^'^ [Fr. Jacobin (1769-1820), conspicuous in the 

Reign of Terror]. 

tally«:ho: tari^ho'^: t^Fy^ho'^ [A huntsman^s cry to hounds]. As an ex- 

clanoation the chiei stress is always put on the final syllable, and as when applied to 
a fourdn'haiid coach it merely designates a type of coach to which the name “Tally* 
hoi” was given, the same stress should be retained. [(1763-1826)]. 

Talma: tal'me^ or (Fr.) tal^ma'^; t^l'ma^ or (Fr.) taFma'^ [Fr. tragedian 
Talmai: taFmai^ or tal'mi-ai^; tS-l'mi^ or taFma-P pSible]. 

Talmon: tal'man^; tS-Fmon* [Bible]. 

Talmud: taFmud^; tSl'mhd® [The body of Jewish civil and religious law]. 
— Talmudic: tal-mud'iki; t&l-tniid'ie*. Todd (1818), Webster (1828), Knowles 
(1835), Reid (1844) tal'mud-ik^ [Of or pertaining to the Talmud], — Talmudism: 
tal'mud-izm^; t&Fmfid-lgm® [Practise of or belief in Talmudic teachings]. 

Z: Srfc, ape, fSt, fare, fist, wh^t, all; mP, g€t, pr§y, fgm; hit, ice; I=e; i=S; g6, not, 6r, wdn, 
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1: d = final; i = habit; aisle; au == owt; eil; ift = f^’wd; (fhin; go; o = sing; fhin, tills. 


Talos: te'les^; tal6s“ [In Gr. a nephew of Daedalus]. 

Talsas: tal'sas^; t^l'sas^ [Apocrypt^s-]* 

Talus^: telns^; ta'ltis^ [Character in Spenser’s Faerie Queene]. 
talus-: telus^; ta'Ihs^ [A slope, as of an earthwork in fortification]. 
Tamah: te'ma^; ta'ma- [Bible]. 

tamal, tamale [Sp.]: ta-mol'b ta-male^; ta-mar-, ta-mafiS^ HIr Ii of 
crushed Indian com seasoned with meat and red pepper]. 


tamanolr: ta"ma'’nwdr'^; ta'^ma'^nwar'^; not tam'a-neir^ [The great ant= 

eater of tropical America], 

tambour: tamnDur^; tSm'bur^. M. tam^burb* St. tam^burh The stress 

was indicated on the last syllable by Bailey (1732) and on the first by Sheridan 
(17S4), Perry (1S05), Jameson C1S27), Webster (1S2S), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1840), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849) [A drum or drum»=like device]. 

tamboura: tam-bu'ra^; tilm-biTra^. C. & M. tam'bu-re^ [A wire^stringed 

instrument of the guitar family]. 

tambourine: tam^bu-rln'^; tam"bu-rin'2 [A musical instrument like the 

head of a drum with metal jingles attached to the hoop]. 


tame: tem^; tam^ [Brought under control; domesticated; docile]. 
Tamerlane: tam^'er-len'^; tSm^er-lan's [Tatar conqueror of India and 
Asia (1336-1405)]. [southern India and Ceylon]. 

Tamil; tarn'll^ or turn'll^; tto'il^ or tum'iP [A Dravidian inhabitant of 
Tammuz: tdm'muz^ or tam'uz^; tani'm-gz^ or tam'tiz^ [Bible]. 

Tamora: tarn'o-re^; t^rn'o-ra^ [The queen of the Goths in Shakespeare’s 

“Titus Andronicus”]. 


Tampico: tam-pTko^; tam-pi'co^ [Mex. seaport]. 

Tanach: te'nak>; ta'nae^ [Bible], 

tanager: tanVjar^; t^nVger^ [A brilliantly colored American bird re- 
Tanagra: tan'e-gra^; tan'a-gra^ [Ancient Gr. town]. 

Tanais: tanfi-is^; tan'a-ls^ [Ancient name of Don river]. 

Tancred: tai3’kredi; tSn'crgd^ [A Norman hero of the first crosade (..078- 
1112) in Tasso’s “J^erus‘alem Delivered”]. [the United States 1836]. 

Taney: te’m^; ta'ny^; not te'ni^ [Am. jurist (1777-1864), Chief Justice of 
Tanganyika: tdn"ja-ni'ka^; tan"ga-iia'ka2 [Lake of Central Africa]. 

tangelo: tan'ji-lo^; tS-n'ge-lo^ [A hybrid fruit of the common tangerine 
and the grapefruit or pomeZo]. 

tangent: tan'jent^; t^'ggnt^ [Touching a surface or curve at a single 
point]. — tangential: tan-ien'i^haP: tS,n-c:gn'shal2 nPert. tr* a 


point].— tangential: tan-jen'i^aP; tS,n-gSn'shaP [Pert, to a tangent]. 

Tangerine: tan’^jar-in'b* tSu'^ger-m'^ [i. A native of Tangier. 

small red^skinned orange]. 

Tangier: tan-jlr'^; tSn-ger'^ [Moroccan seaport], 
tango: taq'go^; tan'go® [A Sp.=Am. dance]. 


[t-] A 


2; welf, dft; bdbk, fcxSot; full, rule, cure, but, bftrn; 6il, boy; to, tern; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, ©r; full, rule; but, bum; 

Tanhumeth: tan-hiu'ine£li^; [Bible]. — Tanis: te'ms^; ta'- 

nis® [Apocrypha]. 

Tanit: ta^nit^; ta'nit^ [Cartbagmian goddess]. 

Tannbiiuser: tdii''h.ei-zar^; taii'h5i-§er^ [1. Ger. crusader of 13th century. 

3. A knight in old Ger. legend, the subject of an opera by Wagner]. 

tansy: tan'zi^; t^n'gy- [A coarse, aromatic, bitter herb of the Old World]. 
Tantalus: tan'ta-lus^; ta^n'ta-lus^ [In Gr. myth, the 'son of Zeus and 

Pluto, father of Pelops and Niobe]. 

tantivy: tan-tiv'i^; tSin-tiv'y^. ikf, tan'tiv-i^ — so also Jameson (1827), 
Webster (1S28), and Craig (1849), but Bailey (1732), Ash (1775), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805), Enfield (1807), Knowles (1835), and Smart 
(1840) tan-tiv'ii [A hunting*cry indicating that the chase is at full speed]. 

tao [Chin.]: tn'o^; taV [The “way”]. See the next word. China]. 

Taoism, Taouism: tau'izm^; tou'lgm^ [One of the four principal religions 

tapestry: tap'es-tn^; t^p'Ss-try^. Used by Milton (1649) and Dryden 
(1700) as a dissyllable. By Sheridan (1780) and Jones (1798) indicated taps'tni; 
Walker (1791) taps^tn^ or tap'es-tn^, but he adds: “Though the first is the most 
common, the last is the most correct pronunciation of this word’^ [An ornamental 
figured cloth designed for display on the walls of a building]. 

Taphath: te'fath^; ta'fS-th® [Bible]. — Taphnes: taf'niz^j tSf'neg® [Apoc- 
rypha],— -Taphon: teToni; t5,'f6n2 [Apocrypha].— Taphua; taf'yu-e^; taf'y^-a* 
[Douai Bible]. 

tapioca: tapVo'ke^; tapT-o'ea^ [An edible starchy substance obtained 

from cassava by heat], [having a flexible snout], 

tapir: te'par^j ta'pir^ [A herbivorous mammal allied to the hog and 
tapis [Fr.]: ta-pi'^; ta-pf^^ jE7., & St.; C. & M. tap'is^; Standard & W. 

te'pisM Wr. & Smart tap'ik By Jameson (1827) and Knowles (1835) ta'pP; Webster 
(1828) tS'pisi [Table-cloth: used especially in the phrase on the tapis, under con- 
sideration]- Compare fracas, 

Tappau: tap'en^; t^p'an^ [Am. family name]. 

Tappuah: ta-piu'a^ or tap'yu-d^; ta-pti'a^ or tap'yij-a® [Bible], 

Tara: td'ra^; ta'ra^ [Irish village in Meath county, ancient seat of sov- 
ereignty in Ireland till the 6th cent.]. 

Tarah: te'ra^ or tar'd^; ta'ra® or tdr'a^ [Bible]. — ^Taralah: tar'a-ld^; tSr'a- 
la® [Bible]. [TARAimuxA. 

tarantella: tar'^an-tel'eS* tSr^'an-tfilV [A Neapolitan dance]. Compare 

tarantula: ta-ranTiu-la^; ta-rSn'tu-la* [A venomous spider, still popularly 
but erroneously believed to produce tar'ant-ism (tar'ant-izm^; t§.r'ant-lim2),^or 
the dancing-disease, by its bite]. 

Taraxacum: ta-raks'a-kum^; ta-rS-ks'a-ciim^ [A stemless herb with 

toothed leaves and solitary yeUow heads, as the dandelion]. 

Tardigrada: tor'^di-gre'da^ or tar-digTe-daS* tar'^di^a'da® or tax-dlg'ra- 
da® [A division of Tnammals that includes the sloths]. 

Tarea: te'n-a^ or ta-ri'a^; ta're-a^ or ta^-re'a^ [Bible]. 

2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fist, wh^t, ftll; mS, get, prey, fSm; hit. Ice; I=e; l=g; gd, ndt, dr, wdn. 




837 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED '*'^“**"Tasso 

1: 3 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; <nim; go; rj = sinff; thin, tbis. 


Targum: tar'gumi or tor-gum'^; tar'giim^ or tar-gum'^ [An ancient tranS' 
lation in Aramaic of the Old Testament Scriptures iu Hebrew]. 

Tarifa: ta-n'fa^; ta-ri'fa^ [Sp. seaport]. 

tarlatan: tor la-tan^; tar'la-tan^ [Transparent muslin for women's wear]. 
Tarnopol: tor-no'peP; tar-no 'p61- [Town in Galicia]. 

Tarnow: tor'nuv^; tar'nov^ [Town in GaMcia], 

tarpaulin: tar-pe'lm^* tar-pa'Mn^ [A water=proof canvas; originally, can- 

Tarpeia: tor-pi' a ^ ; tar-pe'a^ [Daughter of Tarpeius, governor of the citadel 
of Rome].— Tarpeian: tar-pl'yan^; tar-pe'yan2 [Designating a cliff upon Capitoiine 
Hill at Rome, at whose base Tarpeia was said to be buried]. 

Tarpelites: tdr'pel-oits^; t^'pSl-its- [Bible]. 

Tarquin: tor'kwm^; tar'kwin^ [Etrurian family which supplied the fifth 

and seventh kings of Rome], 


Tarshish: tor'skiShS* tar'shfsh^ [Bible]. — ^Tarsus: tar'susi; tar'sfis® [Bi- 
ble].— Tartak; tnr'taki; tar'tiik^ [Bible].— Tartan: tar'teni; tar'tans [Bible]. 
Tartar^: tor'ter^; tar'tar^ [Same as Tatar]. 


Ethnologists well know that the name of the so-called “Tartar” race is properly Tatar. 
and they are now endeavouring to restore this, its correct orthography. . . . "WUien, in 
the reign of St. Louis of France, the hordes of this savage race were devastating eastern 
Europe, the tale of their ravages was brought to the pious king, who exclaimed with horror: 
“Well may they be called Tartars, for their deeds are those of fiends from Tartarus.” 

W. D. Whitney Lang, and Study of Lang. leet. ii, p. 38. [s. 1867,3 

tartar^; tor'tar^; t^'tar- [A yellow incrustation that forms on the teeth]. 

Tartarean: tor-te'n-ani; tar-ta'ri-an^ [Pertaining to Tartarus; infernal]. 

Tartarian: tor-te'n-an^; tar-ta'ri-an^ [Same as Tatarian]. 

tartaric: tor-tarfik^; tar-tS,r'ic- [Pert, to tartar (q. v.)]. 

Tartarus: tor'ta-rus^; tar'ta-rtis^ [i. In myth, the place of punishment in 
the lower world. 3. The son of .either and Ge]. 


Tartary; tor'ta-rP; tar'ta-ry^ [A region of Asia and central Europe]. 
Tartufe; tor-tuf'^; tar-tuf'2^ Standard. C., E., M., TP., & TPr.; L & St. 

tdr-tuf'i [A hypocritical character in Moliere’s comedy of the same name]. 

Taschereau: ta^"8-ro'i; t^hVro'^ [1, Canadian cardinal (1S20-98). 

Canadian jurist and chief justice (1836-1911)]. [posed] 

task: task^; task^. See ask [An amount of labor required by duty or im- 


Tasman: tos'mon^; tas'man^ [Dutch navigator (1603-59); discoverer of 

Tasmania and New Zealand (1642)]. AustraHa]. 

Tasmania: taz-me'm-aS* tag-ma'ni-a^ [An island State in the Common- 


tassel: tas'P; t^'P. Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), and Knowles (1835) 

tesn,^. Nares in his “Elements of Orthoepy*’ (1784) gives a list of words in which 
a is pronounced like o and includes this, but qualifies it — “an ornament; not so in 
tassel for tiercel, a species of hawk. See ‘Romeo and Juliet* (act ii,.sc. 2)” [A pendent 
ornament]. 


Tasso: tas'o^ or (It.) tos'so^; tas'o^ or (It.) tasW [Either of two It. poets: 
(1) 1493-1569; (2) 1544-95]. 


3: wQlf, dft; bdt>k, bCF&t; fidl, rftle, cttre, bfit, bUrn; 611, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, thus. 
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Tatar 
technique 

1: artistic, art; fat, fSre; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, or; full, rfiile; but, bOm; 

Tatar: ta'ter^; ta'tar^ [A member of the Turkic branch of mankind that 
embraces the Turks, Cossacks, Kirghis, and Tatars]. See Taetab. — Tatarian: ta- 
te'n-ani; ta-ta'ri-an^ [Pert, to the Tartars]. — Tatary: td'tar-i^; ta''tar-y2 [Same as 
Tabtary]. 

Tatnai; tat'noi^ or -ni-cdi; tS.t'm2 or -na-I® [Bible]. [armadillo], 

tatou: ta-tu^^; ta-t\}'2^ Standard & TF.; C., F., & I. tat'u^; M. tu'tu^ [An 
Tattenai: tath-nai^; tiit'e-ni^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

tatterdemalion: tat'^ar-di-meFysti^; tat"er-de-maryoQ^> Standard^ St.y 

W.j & Wt.\ C. tat'^er-di-meTiani; jE7., I., & M. tat^'er-di-me^h-en^ [A person wearing 
tom clothing]. [^}^e pigeon]. 

taube [Ger.]: taulDe^; tou^De^ [A pigeon; also, an aeroplane modeled after 
Taubert: tauT>art^; tou'bert^ [Ger. pianist and composer (1811-91)]. 
Tauchnitz: taun'nits^; toun'nlts^ [Ger. publisher (1816-95)]. 
Taughannoch: te-gan'sk^; ta-g3n'ok* [A cascade near Cayuga Lake, N. Y.]. 
taunt; tdntb Standard, C., W., & Wr.; t^t^. M., & St. tent^. The 

first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain. The latter was 
indicated by Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), . 
Knowles (1835), and Wright (1855); the former by Elphinston (1786), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Webster (1828), Smart (1840), and 
Reid (1844) [A bitterly sarcastic speech or an insulting remark]. 

Taunton^: ten'tan^; t^'ton^ [Eng. city]. 

Taunton^: ton'tan^; tanTon^ [City in Massachusetts], 
taurin: te'nn^; ta'rin^ [A chemical compoimd]. 

taurine: t5'rm^, Standard, C., W., & Wr., or te'rain^, E., L, M., & St.; 

t^'rins or t§.'rln2. The first indicates American, usage; the second, usage in Great 
Britain [Pert, to a bull]. 

Taurus: te'rns^; ta'riis^ [A constellation, the Bull]. [States] 

tautog: t§-teg'^; tQ,-t5g'2 [A food=fish of the Atlantic coast of the United 

tautology: te-teFo-ji^; t^tbTo-gy^ [Unnecessary repetition either of word 
or sense]. — tautological: te'^to-lei'i-keP; ta'^to-lSg'i-cal* [Characterized by tau- 
tology]. 

tautophony: te-tef'o-mS* ta-thf'o-ny^ [Repetition of the same sound]. 
Tavernier: ta^var'^nye'b’ ta''v^r*'nye'2 [Fr. traveler (1605-89)]. [grace] 
tawdry: te'dn^; t^'dry^; not tau'dn^ [Showy but lacking in elegance and 
tawny: te'ru^; ta'ny® [Of a brownish yellow color like a tanned hide], 
taxiarch: taks'i-ork^; tSks'i-ark^ [In ancient Greece, the commander of a 

division of an army]. 

taxidermal: taks'^i-dur'msB; tSksT-der'maB [Pert, to taxidermy]. — 
taxidermist: taics'i-dur^masti; tilksfi-dgr^mist® [One expert in taxidennyl. 

taxidemy: taks'i-d^nn^; tS.ks'i-der'^my® [The art of preserving dead 
animals, as by mounting their skins]. 

taximeter: taks-imh-tar^; tSks-fm'e-ter^, but more frequently heard 

taka^i-ml'tsri [A device for measuring distances and recording fares]. 


2: art, ape, fit, fare, fist, whati liH; m?, g$t, prgy, f^rn; hit, Ice; i=§; i=g; g6, n6t, dn wdn. 
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' FREQUENTLlf MISPRONOUNCED 


Tatar 

tecbnlQue 


1: a = final; i = habit; cdsle; all = owt; oil; ifi = feitd; <fhm; go; o = sin^; thin, this. 


tayho: te-ho'^; ta-ho'- [A hunters^ cry indicating that a stag has left its 

cover]. Compare tally=»ho. 

tayo: td'yo^; taVo^ [An apron^shaped garment consisting of a fringe 

strung with beads, etc.: worn by Indians of Spanish America]. 

Tazewell: taz'wel^; tSz'wSP [A county in Illinois or in Virginia], 
tazza [It.]: tat'sa^; tat'sa^ [A flat ornamental cup]. 

Tchad: dhdd^; chad^ [A fresh- water lake in the Sudan, Africa]. 
Tchaikowsky: dhoi-kef'sln^; chi-khf'sky^ [Same as Tsch.iikowsktJ. 

Tchataidja: clia-tdld'yci^; cha-tald'yii" [A fortified town near Constanti- 

nople]. 

Tchehysheff: dhebfi-^ef^; chSb'y-shSf- [Rus. mathematician (1S21-94)]. 

Tchernyshevsky: dher-ni-sTief'ski^; chSr-ny-shSf'sky- [Rus. political 

writer and novelist (1S2S-S9)]. 

Tchouktchis, Tchuktchis, Tschuktschis: dhuk'dliiz^; chuk'chig^ [One 

of a Mongolian people inhabiting the arctic coast of northeastern Asia]- 

tea: ti^* te^ [Tea, an Indian drink made with the leaf of a shrub, etc. 

Coles English Dictionary s. v. (London, 1676)], 

Thougli old Pepys did not get his first cup of tea till 1661, the “Mercurlus Politlcus’* of 
two years earlier has an advertisement of “That e.Ncellent, and by all Physicians approved, 
China drinh called by the Chineans Tcha^ by other nations Tay alias Tee, is sold at the 
Sultanes Head Coffee-house, Sweeting’s Rents, by the Royal Exchange,” [London]. 

Twining Tea and the Tea Table p. 8. [London, n. d.] 
Pope (“Rape of the Lock,’* canto iii, 1. 7) rimed tea wdth obey, and with bohea: 

To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea. Pope Epistle to Miss Blount 1. 13. 
The origmal English pronunciation lay indicated by this spelling (see quotation 
from Twining, above) was retained in rime as late as 1762 (“Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” April) , and in dialect it is still current. 

teach, teak, teal, team. These words are all pronounced as one syllable: 

riidhb techs; tlkb tSk^; tfii, teP; timb temz. [fabric]. 

tear^: tar^; t^r^ [A rent made, as by pulling apart a cotton, linen, or other 
tear^: tir^; ter® [A drop of fluid which flows from the eyes], 
tease: tizb' te§^ [To annoy or irritate by petty acts, jests, etc.], 
teat: tit^; tet®. So indicated by modern lexicographers and by Buchanan 

0757), Johnston (1764), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart 
(1840). The pronunciation tit^; tft^, was noted by Kenrick (1773), Nares (1784), 
Elphinston (1786), and Webster (1828), and is still heard dialectically [The protu- 
berance on the breast; the mammary gland]. 

teazel: ti'zT; te'§P [1. Machine for dressing cloth. 58. A plant growing a 

prickly flower<«head used in dressing cloth], teaselt* 

Tebah: tinba^: tel^a^ [Bible]. — ^Tebaliah: teb^'a-lcd'a^ or te-bal'yd^; tSb^'a- 
II'S* or tS-bSl'ya* [Bible]. — Tebhath: teb^ath^; t^b'&th^ [Douai Bibl^. — Tebeth: 
U'befhi; te^th* [Bible]. 

technic: tek'mkb* tge'nic® [Same as technique]. 

technique: tek-nik'^; tS-e-nik'^ [Manner of artistic performance; also, the 

details of mechanical skill in artistic work]. 

2: wQlf, d<i; bddk, b^t; full, rqle, cflre, but, bhm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; iftk; thin, tiiis- 
28 



techy 

Tempe 
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1; artistic, Art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, g6; net, or; tuU, rfiile; but, bum; 


techy: tecTi'i^; t^ch'y^ [Likely to vex; irritable; peevish]. — techiness: 

tech'i-nes^; t&ch'i-nes^ [The state of being techy]. 

tectrices: tek-troi'siz^ or tek'tri-siz^; tSc-tri'ges- or t 6 c'tri- 9 e§^ [The 

feathers that cover the wing>«feathers of a bird]. 

Tecumseh; ti-kum'se^; te-ctim'se^ [i. Amerind chief of the Shawnee tribe 
(1768-1813). 3. Cities in Neb. and Okla.J. 

Te Deum [L.]: ti di'um^; te de'um^ [An ancient Christian hymn sung in 

the An^ican and Roman Catholic churches]. 

tedious: ti'di-us^; te'di-iis-, Standard, E., M., St., & TF.; C. & TFr. ti- 

dyusi; I. tid'yus^. By Buchanan (1766), Sheridan (l7S0), Fulton & Knight (1S02), 
Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835) ti^dyus^; Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Jameson (1827), Smart (1S40), and Wright (1855) ti'di-us^ [Causing weari- 
ness; moving slowly], 

tedium: ti^di-um^; te'di-hm-. TFr. (1859-86) ti'di-inn, 7iot tid'yum^ as 

claimed by some orthoepists [The state of being tedious]. 

teepee: te'pe- [The conical lodge or tent of the Amerind], 

teeth (n.): tlth^; teth^ [Plural of tooth]. 

teeth, teethe (y.); tith^; teth^ [To cut or develop teeth]. — teething: 

tlth'i^i; teth'ings [The process or period of cutting the first growth of teeth]. 

Tehaphnehes: ti-haf'ni-hiz^; te-hS,f'ne-he§^ [Bible]. 

Teheran: te''he-rdn'^; te'^hS-ran'^ [Pers. city]. 

Tehinnah: ti-hin'd^; te-hin'a^ [Bible]. 

Tehuaean: te'Va-kon'i; teVa-ean'^ [Mex. town]. 

Tehuantepec: t^wdn'Te-pek'^; te-wan^tg-pSe'^ []Mex. city, gulf, and isth- 
Teian: ti'an^* te'an^ [Pert, to Tecs]. 

Teignmouth: tin'mufh^; tln'mhth- PEng. seaport]. 

tekel: ti'keP; te'kdP [Bible. Compare mene]. — Tekoa: ti-ko'ab* te- 
ko'a^ [Bible]. — Tekoah: ti-ko'd^; te-ko'a® [Bible]. — Tekoite: ti-ko'oit^; te-koW 
[Bible].— Tehabib: teF«eT)ibi; tgE-ams [Bible].— Telah: tifidi; te'la^ [Bible].— 
Telaim: ti-lehm^; te-laTm^ [Bible]. [Ajax]. 

Telamon: telVmen^; tSFa-mbn^ [Legendary king of Salamis; father of 
telary: tebe-nb' tSl'a-ryb Standard & C.;E., L, M., W., & TFr. tila-nb the 

pronunciation indicated by Buchanan (1766), Perry (1805), Jameson (1827), and 
Smart (1840). By Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), 
Craig (1849), and Wright (1855) tel'e-ni [Pertaining to or resembling a web]. 

Telassar: ti-las'erb te-lSs'ar^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Tel chines: tel-kcd^niz^; tSl-ci'ne§2 [In Gr. myth, cultivators of the soil, 
sorcerers, workers in metal, ministers of the gods, etc., assigned to Crete, Cyprus, 
and Rhodes]. 

telegraph (n. & v.)i tel'i-graf^; tSl'e-graf^ [I. n. An instrument for trans- 
mitting messages or signals at a distance by electricity. II. v. To send by tele- 
graph; also, to communicate by signals]. 

telegrapher: ti-legTa-fer^ or tel'i-graf'^er^; te-lSg'ra-fer^ or tel'e-gr^^er®. 
The first indicates American usage; the second, \isage in Great Britain [One, who 
sends messages by telegraph; a telegraphic operator], 

2: art, Spe, fat, fare, f^t, what, all; m6, get, prfy, fSm; Ht, ice; i=g; i=g; go, nbt, dr, woxx^ 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


techy 

Tempe 


1:8 = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifl = feud; tfhin; go; o = sino; fhin, this. 


telegraphist: ti-leg'rd-fist^; te-lSg'ra-fXst-. The pronunciation tei'i-graf"- 

isti- is also occasionally heard [A telegrapher]. 

telegraphy: ti-legTe-fP or teTi-graf-iS' te-lSg'ra-fy- or tSl'e-graf-y^ [The 

science or process of using or making telegraphs], 

TelseltfKebir: teh'-eUki-bir'^; tgr'ghke-bir'- [Egj^t. hamlet where Brit. 

defeated Arabi Pasha, 1SS2}. 

Telem: ti'lem"; te'ISm^ [Bible]. [and Penelope). 

Telemachus: ti-iem'a-kus^; te-lSm'a-chs^ [In Gr. myth, the son of UU^sses 
telemeter: ti-iem'i-tar^; te-igm'e-ter^ [An instrument for determining 
distances]. [final causes or design], 

teleology: telVel'c-jiS* tglVdEo-gy^. Wr. ti^h-eFo-ji^ [The doctrine of 

teleosaur: tel'i-o-ser^; tSl'e-o-sar^. Wr, ti'h-o-ser^ [One of a family of ex- 
tinct crocodilian reptiles], 

telepathic: ter'i-path'xk^; tSlVp^th'ic^ [Pert, to telepathy]. — telep- 
athist: tr-lep'e-thist^; te-iSp'a-thlst^. C. telVpath-ist^ [A believer in telepathy]. — 
telepathy; ti-lep'a-fhii; te-l^p'a-thy2. C. teFi-pa€h-ii [The supposed communi- 
cation of one mind with another at a distance without the use of any means known 
to physical or psychological science]. 

telephone (n. & z;.): teTi-fonb* tSl'e-fon^ [I. n. An instrument for repro- 
ducing sound at a distant point. II. v. To send or talk to by telephone]. 

telephonic: ter'i-fen'iki; t^lVfbn'ie^ [Pert, to the telephone], [phone] 
telephonist: tel'i-fon-ist^; tSl'e-fon-ist^ [One skilled in the use of the tele- 
telephony: ti-lefVmS* te-lSf'o-ny2, Standard, E., M., St., W., & Wr.; 

C. teiVfo-mi [The art or process of communicating by telephone]. 

telescopist: ti-les'ko-pist^ Standard, E., M., & W.,or teki-skop-ist^, C. & 

Wr.; te-l^s'co-pfst2 or tSye-scop-ists. I. teri-skep"isti [One who is skilled in using 
the telescope]. ^ using or making telescopes], 

telescopy: ti-les'ko-pi^ or tel'i-sko-pi^; te-l^'-eo-py^ or tSPe-sco-py- [The 
telestlch; telVstik^; tSl'e-stic^, Standard & St.; E., I., M., W., & Wr. te- 

lesTik^ [An acrostic in which the significant letters are at the end of the line]. 

Tels^haresha, Tel Haresha: tel"==ha-ri'^ 0 ^ tSk'^ha-re'sha^ [Bible]. — 
Tehharsa, Tel Blarsa: teF»«hdr'sai; tSF^har^sas [Bible]. [ment] 

tellurium: te-liu'ri-um^; tS-lu'n-tim^ [A rare non:*metaUic chemical ele- 
Tellus: tei'us^* tSl'us^ [In Rom. myth, the goddess of the earth]. 

Telsimela, Tel Mela: tek'=mi'lei; tsr'^me'la^ [Bible]. — ^Tel^melah: teP= 
ml'ldi; tSF-mela 2 [Bible]. [stan] 

Telugu: tel'u-gu^; tSl'u-gu^ [A Dravidian dialect of east=central Hindu- 
Tema: ti'maS* te'ma^ [Bible]. — Temah: ti'ma^; te'ma^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — 

Teman: ti'^man^; te'man^ [Bible]. — Temani: tem'a-nai^ or tl'ma-noii; t&m'a-nl® or 
te'ma-nI2 [Bible]. — Temanlte: tl'man-ait^; te'man-It^ [Bible]. — Temeili: temV 
ncdi or ti'mi-noi^; tSm'e-ni^ or te'me-niz [Bible]. 

Temesvar: tern'e^-vor^; tSm'Ssh-var^ [Hung, royal free city], 

Tempe: tem'pp; tSm'pe^ [A beautiful valley between Mounts Olympus 
and Ossa in Thessaly, Greece], — Tempean: tem-pi'ani; tSm-pe'ans [Resembling 
the vale of Tempe]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, b^t; full, r|ile, cUre, btit, bUm; dil, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin. this. 




TereanTtus ^ DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 833 

1: ortistic, drt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g5; not, dr; full, rule; but, bum; 

tempera [It.]: tem'pe~ra^; tSm'pe-ra^ [Painting in distemper]. 

temperament ; tem'p er-a-ment^ ; tSm'per-a-mSnt- . Avoid tem'pre-ment^ 
as illiterate [Natxiral disposition}. So also its relative teni''per-a-men'tal: not 
tem'^pra-men‘'t9p. [tjon as regards heat or cold], 

temperature: tem'par-&-dhur^ or -tiur^; tSm'per-a-chpr^ or -tur- [Condi- 
tempest : tem'pest^ j tgm'pSst- [Astorm of great violence], ^ tempest], 

tempestuous: tem-pes'dhu-us^ or -tiu-ns^; t§m-pes'clni-tis^ or -tu-ils^ 
temporal: tem'po-reP; tSm'po-raP [Pert, to affairs civil and political], 
temporale: tem"po-re'li^; tSm'^po-ra'le^ [That part of the breviary or 

missal containing the daily offices for the ecclesiastical year]. [permanently]. 

temporarily: tem'po-ra-n-h^; tSm^po-ra-ri-ly- [For the time only; not 

tenable: tenVbP; tSn'a-bP — the pronunciation of modem dictionaries. 

By Entick (17G4), Johnston (17(54), Buchanan (1766), Ash (1775), Marriott 
(1780), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), and Jameson (1827) ti'ne-bP. The first pro- 
nunciation noted above was recorded by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Buchanan 
(1757); Fenning (1760), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Webster (1S2S), Knowles 
(1835), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) [Capable of being held or defended]. 

tenacious: ti-ne'^usS* te-na'shiis^ [Holding fast, as to one’s rights; also, 

adhesive; retentive]. [purpose]. 

tenacity: ti-nasVtP; te-nS-^'i-ty® [Firmness or persistency of hold or 
Tenasserim: ti-nas'er-im^; te-nSs'er-Im^ [A division and river in India], 
tenebrse: tenVbri^; tSn'e-bre- [The matins and lauds sung in the Roman 

Catholic Church during Holy Week]. [Island in the iEgean Sea]. 

Tenedos: ten'i-des^ or (Gr.) ten'i-tiios^; tSn'e-dSs^ or ((?r.) ten'e-thos^ 
Tenerife, Teneriflfe: ten*'ar-if'i; t^n^'er-if's island of the Canary group], 

tenet; ten'et^; tSn'St^ — ^the pronunciation uniformly indicated by modem 
dictionaries. By Johnston (1764), Buchanan (1766), Ash (1775), IMarriott (1780), 
Sheridan (1780), Scott (1797), Jameson (1827), and l^owles (1835) tl'netk The 
first pronunciation noted above was recorded by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), 
Fenning (1760), Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Webster (1828), Smart (1840), and 
Reid (1844) [Any opinion or doctrine held as true]. 

Teniers; tea'yarz^ or (Fr.) ta-nyar'^ or ta-nye'^; tSn'yerg^ or {Ft.) te-ny^r'® 
or te-uy §'2 jpEither of two Flemish genre-painters (1582-1649) ; (1610-90)]. 

Tenniel: tenh-eP; tSn'i-SP [Eng. cartoonist and illustrator (1820-1914); 

on the staff of “Punch” (1851—1901)]. [to make a joint]. 

tenon: ten'an^; tSn'on® [A piece of timber for insertion in .another timber 

tenor: ten'ar^; tSn'or^ [1. General drift or purport. 3. The highest adult 
male voicse in singing]. 

tenore [It.]: te-no're^; tg-no're^ [Same as tenor]. 
tennate: ten'yu-et^* tSn'yti-at^ [To thin out; hence, weaken], ^substance], 
tenuity: ti-niuVti^; ’te-nu'i-ty^ [Want of thickness or depth; lacking 
2: *^rt, ape, f&t, f^re, f&st, wh^t, ftll; mS, gfet, pr^y, fSrn; hit, ice; i=§; 1=5; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn. 



833 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED Terslmc^ 

1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; ifl = feud; (Thin; go; r| = siugr; thin, Giis. 

teuure: ten'^ur^; I. & St. teii' 3 -nir^, also Cooley (1863) and Cull 

(1864). By Johnston (1764), Buchanan (176G), Marriott (1780), Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Reid (1844) 
tl'niurh The first pronunciation noted above was recorded by Bailey (1732), John- 
son (1755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), Entick (1764), Kenrick (1773), Ash 
(1775), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), 
Knowles U835), and Smart (1840) [The act of holding in general; control of that 
which is one’s own]. 

teocalli: ti'Vkai'i^ or te"o-kdryi^; te'V-eSri- or [A pyramidal 

mound used for public services in ancient Mexico and Central America]. 

Teos: tkes^; te'5s“ [Ancient Ionian city of Asia Minor]. 

teosinte [Mex.]: ti"o-sin'tk; te'VsIn'te^ [A Mex. and Cent.^Am. grass 

nearly aUied to Indian corn]. [able for teocallis]. 

Teotihuacan: te^'o-ti'Va-kan'^; te''o-ti"wa-ean '2 [Mex. plateau remark- 
tepee: ti'pk or tep'k; te'pe- or tSp'e- [Same as teepee]. 
tepefy: tep'i-foi^; tSp'e-fy^ [To make tepid], 
tepid: tep'id^; tSp'id^ [Moderately warm]. 

tepor: tep'ar^, Standard, C., & Jameson, or tl'por^, E., I., W., & Wr.) tSp'- 
ors or tg'p6r3. By Buchanan (1766), Walker (1791), Perry (1805), Webster (1828), 
and Smart (1840) tl'peri [Agreeable warmth]. 

Terah: ti'rd^* te'ra^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — ^Teraphim: ter'a-fim^; tSr'a-flm^ 
[Bible].— Teresh: tl'reshi; te'rgsh^ [Bible]. [Ares]. 

Tereus: tlTus^ or ti'n-us^j te'rus^ or te're-iis^ [In Gr. m 3 ri:h, a king, son of 

tergiversate: tur^ji-var-set^* tgr'gi-ver-sat^. By Bailey (1732) ter giver'- 
sate; Penning (1760) tergiversate' ; Ash (1775), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and 
Smart (1840) tur'ji-ver-setB Perry (1777) ter-jiv'or-seti; Todd (1878) and (1844) 
tur-ji-vur'seti [To practise evasion; adopt subterfuges], 

tergiversation: tur'^ji-var-se'^lian^; ter^gi-ver-sa'shon^. Compare ter- 
giversate [The evasion of a point, as by prevarication or subterfuge]. 

Tergnier: tam'yi-e'S- tlm'yi-e'^ [Fr. town], woman], 

termagant: tur'ma-gant^; ter-ma^gant^ [A turbulent, abusive, or scold- 
Termonde: ter'^mend'^; t^r'^mbrid'^ [Belg. town]. 

Terpsichore: turp-sik'o-ri^; terp-sle'o-re^ [The Muse of dancing]. 

Terpsichorean: turp^si-ko-rl'an^; terp"si-€ 0 -re'an^ [Of or relating to the 
Muse of dancing]. [1524)}. 

Terrail: tar^ra^i'^; [Fr. knight, the Chevalier de Bayard (1475- 

terrain, terrane: ter'en^ or te-ren'^; tSr'an^ or tS-ran'^ [A tract of country 
considered in relation to its fitness for some purpose, as used in military tactics]. 

terraqueous: te-relcwi-us^; tS-ra'kwe-hs^ [Containing land and water]. 
Terre Haute: ter'i hot^; tgr'e hot^ [City in Ind.]. 

terrepleiu : ter'plen''^; tSr'pIen"^ [One of several parts of field-fortifications], 
terrtne: te-iln'^; tS-rin'^ [An earthenware jar for table delicacies], 
Tersanctus: tsr-saiQk'tusi; ter-sS^ncTtis^ [Same as Trisagion]. 


g: wolf, dp; book, b^iSt; full, rule, clire, but, barn; oil, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thm, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obf'y, go; net, er; full, rfile; but, burn; 

tertiary: tur'slii-e-ri^; ter'shi-a-ry- [I. a. Third in degree or standing, 

n. n. [T-] One of the systems in geological science]. 

Tertius: tur'shi-ns^; ter'shi-tis- [Bible]. — ^Tertullus: ter-tul'us^; ter- 

tul'hs* [Bible]. [inventor (1857- )]. 

Tesla: tes'la^; tSs'la^; frequently mispronounced tez'le^ [Am. electrical 

testamur [L.]: tes-te^mtrr^; tSs-ta^milr® [A certificate of proficiency given 

at an Eng. university: literally, we testify]. [death], 

testator: tes-te'ter^; tSs-ta'tbr^ [A man who leaves a will, in force at his 
testudo [L.]: tes-tiu'do^; tSs-tu'do- [A screen to protect soldiers], 
tetanus: tet'e-nus^; tSt'a-niis^ [An infectious disease marked by rigid 

spasmodic contraction of various voluntary mxiscles]. 

tdtessjustfete [Fr.]: tefc"sa4et'^; tgt"sa^tet'2 [I. a. Literally, “head to head^^; 

being face to face, as in confidential conversation. 0 . n. A private interview]. 

Tethys: ti'fhis^; te'thys^ [In Gr. myth, the daughter of Uranus and wife 

of Oceanus]. 

tetra-: tetTe-^; tSt'ra-^ [From The Greek rerpa- (tetra-), combining form 

of Gr. T^TTapes Uettares), four: used in scientific nomenclature, as in chemistry, to 
indicate the presence of four atoms or equivalents of that which follows; as, tetra- 
bromopheaoiphthalein, a crystalline compound obtained from an alcoholic solu- 
tion of phenolphthalein (see phenol; phthalein) by bromin (see bromin) in acetic 
acid (see acetic). 

tetragon: tetTo-gen^; tetTa-g5n^ [A figure having four angles]. — tetrag- 
onal: ti-trag'o-nsB; te-trSg'o-naP [Having four angles or sides]. 

tetragyn: tet'ra-iin^j tStTa-gJn^ [A perfect plant having four pistils], 
tetrahedral: tet^'ra-hi'draF; t§t"ra-he'draP [Having four sides], 
tetralogy: ti-traFo-ji^; te-tr^l'o-gy^ [In ancient Greece, a group of four 

dramas, three tragic and one satsrric; by extension, a series of four related dramas], 

tetrarch: tetTork^ Standard, C., M., & St., or ti'trdrk^, E., W., & Wr.: 

tfif'rare^ or te'trare^. By Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Penning (1760), and 
Eutick (1764) tet'rarch; but Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1^2^ Enfield (1807), Jameson 
(1827), lOiowies (1835^ and Craig (1849) ti'trarki; Smart (1840) tet'rorki [ 1 . The 
governor of the fourth of a Rom. or Gr. province, 2!. In the Greek army the com- 
mander of a subdivision of a phalanx]. 

tetrarchate; tet'rdrk-et^ or ti'trork-et^; tgt'rare-at^ or te'trare-at^. For- 
merly ti-trdr'keti and so indicated by Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1766), Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), and 
Knowles (1835) (Same as tetraecht]. 

tetrarchy: tetTdrk-ib* tSt'raxc-y^. Buchanan (1766), Perry (1805), and 

Knowles (1835) tPtror-kii [The office, district, or jurisdiction of a tetrarch]. 

tetrastich: tet're-stik^; tStTa-stlc^ [A poem or stanza of four lines], 

tetrastyle; tet're-stoil^; tSt'ra-styP [A building, as a temple, having four 

pillars in its portico]. 

Tetrazzini: tet'Tat-sTni^; tSt'^rat-si'nP [It. prima donna (1874- )]. 

Teucer: tiu'ser^j tu' 9 er 2 [i. King of Troy. Kong of Cyprus, founder of 

Salamis]. 


3: art, Spe, fSt, ffire, f&st, whgtt, all; me, g6t, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i— g; I-§; go, not, 6r, w6a 




835 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED xhanehumeth 

1: a == final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; dhin; go; D = sing; fliin, this. 


Teufelsdroekh: toi'felz-druk^; t6i'f6ls-drllk- [The hero of Carlyle^s 

“Sartor Resartus,” an eccentric German who expounds the philosophy of clothes]. 

Tewkeslmry: tiuks^ber-i^; tuks'b^r-y^ — ^pronoimced as three syllables 

[Eng. borough]. [a paraphrase], 

text: tekst^; tSkst^ [The original words of an author as distinguished from 
textile: teks'til^; tSks'til^. E. teks'toiP [A woven fabric], 
textual: teks'tiu-eP or -chu-aP; tSks'tu-aP or -chu-eP [Pert, to the text], 
th: ith^; ith-. The digraph th assumed from the common spelling is the 

sign of the elementary sound closing in pith, myth, opening in thin, think. It is repre- 
sented in the common spelling by (1) th initial as in thank, thumb, etc. ; (2) th medial 
in words not Anglo=Saxon, as author, method, panther; (3) th final as in bath, birth, 
length, breadth, width, etc. This suflfix is a voiceless consonant -th^), except in 

the plural forms of some nouns which change it to voiced th^; as, hath (-fh^; -th^), 
paf^ (-thzi; -th§"). In some Am. and Eng. names, and Fr. words and names the k 
is silent. See Thomas. In English f/i stands for two sounds: (1; th hi Inink, which 
forei^ers often call thik, (2) th iu then, which they call den. In indicating the pro- 
nunciations in this book th^ or th^ is used to indicate the first sound, and thi or th^ is 
used to indicate the second. If the words then, they, thy, are carefully pronounced and 
listened to, a vocal murmur will be heard with the opening consonant, like the mur- 
mur heard with d in den, day, die, while in think, thin, there is no such murmur, but 
tiie opening sound is atonic like t in link. 

Th has a hard and a soft sound, w^ell known to natives: foreigners must hear it, as It is 
Impossible to mark a mute sound in writing. Th sounds (d) in farthing, further, fathom, 
with their compounds and derivatives. 

James Buchanan Essay on English Pronunciation p. xxl. [London, 1766.1 

Thabeel: fhe'bi-eP: tha'be-SP [Douai Bible]. — ^Thacasin: thak's-sin^; 

thae'a-sin2 [Douai Bible].— Thaddeusi: €ha-dl'usi; thU-de'us^ [Bible]. 

Tbadd9eus9 Thaddeus®: fbad'i-us^; thad'i-tis^ [A masculine personal 

name]. G, ThaddHus: ta-de'usi; ta-d§'us2; It. Taddeo: tad-de'o^' tad-dg'o^; Pg. 
Thaddeo: tad-de^o^; tad-dg^o®; Sp. Tad^: ta-de'oi; ta-dg'o2, 

Thahash: fhe'ha^b* thaTSsh^ [Bible]. 

Thais fhe'is^; tha^'is^; Tiot fbois^, nor fhedz^ [Athenian courtezan]. 

Thals^: ta^is'^; not fhois^, nor thaiz^ [An Alexandrian hetaera, 

the subject of a novel by Anatole IVance, and of an opera by Massenet]. 
Thalherg: tuPbern^; talUSiH^ [Swiss pianist and composer (1812-71)]. 
thaler: taler^; taler^ [Ger. silver coin; dollar]. [Sages]. 

Thales: fhe'Iiz^; tha'leg^ [Gr. philosopher (640-546 B. C.; one of the Seven 
Thalia: tha-lcd'a^; tha-liV [In myth, the Muse of joy ; one of the three Graces]. 
Thamah: the'ma^; tha'ma^ [Bible]. — ^Thamar: the'mor^; tha'mar^ [Bible], 
Thames^: temz^; t6m§2 [River in England]. 

Thames^: fhemzb’ thamg^ [River in Connecticut], 

Thamnata: tham'na-ta^; thSm'na-ta^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Thamnatha: 

fham'na-fhei; th^im'na-tha^ [Apocrypha]. — Tbamnathite: fham'nafh-oiti; thSm'- 
nath-rt® [Douai Bible]. — Thamnathsare: fham^nafh-se'ri^; thS.m'^nath-sa^re* 
[Douai Bible]. 

than: than^ or than^; thS^n® or than^ [When, as, or if compared with]. 
Thanehumeth: fhanVhiu'mefh^; th^Vhu'mSth^ [Douai Bible]. 


wqF, dft; bdok, bdbt; fuU, rule, cure, biit, bfim: oil, b6y; fo, i^em; iok; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, bum; 

tbanksgiTing: f]iai 3 ks"giv'i]Q^; thanks'^giv'ing^. E., M., & St. fhanks - 

giv^igi — the pronunciation commonly heard in Great Britain and indicated by 
Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker Q791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson 
(1827), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849). The chief stress was put on 
the penult by Johnson (1755), Fenning (1700), Buchanan (1766), Ash (1775), ’Web- 
ster (1S2S), and Knowles (1835) thanlcs-giv'ijo ^ [The act of gi\dng thanks]. 

Thann: ton^; tan- [Totsm in Alsace=Lorraine]. 

Thaphua: fhaf'3ni-3^; tMf'yu-a- [Douai Bible]. — ^Thara: fhe'ra^ or 

fhar'ai; tha'ra^ or thiir'a® [Bible].— Tharaa: thar'i-a^; thilr'a-a^ [Douai Bible]. — 
Tharaca; thar'a-ke^; thar'a-ca^ [Douai Bible]. — Tharana: €har'a-na^; thar'a-na® 
[Bible].— Tharela: fhar'i-Ia^; thUr'e-la^ [Douai Bible], {^^rth of the Delian ApoUo]. 
Thargelia: fJbLor-ji'li-a^; thar-ge'li-a^ [Athenian festival in honor of the 
Thargelion [Gr.]: fhar-ji'h-en^; thar-ge'li-6n^ [The fifth Attic month]. 

Tharra: fhar^a^; th^irV [Apociypiia], — ^Tharseas: fhar-si'as^; thar-se^as^ 
[Douai Bible]. — Tharshish: thdr'slii^^; thar'shish^ [Bible]. — Tharsus: thdr'sns^; 
thar'sus® [Bible]. — Thassi: thas'cdJ-; tbils'I^ [Apocrypha]. 

tbat: that^; that^. See th [The (one) specially designated]. 

My lords, with humble submission, that that I say, is this: diet diat 'feet that 
gentleman has advanced is not that that he should have proved to your lordships. 

Richard Steele in The Spectator no. SC. 

thatch: fhadh^; thSch^ [A covering of straw, flags, or reeds bound or 

woven together so as to form a roof]. 

Thathanal: fha-thanh-cd^; tha-thSn'a-i^ [Douai Bible]. 

thaumaturge : fhe^ma-tur j ^ ; tha'ma-tflr^^ [One who performs wonders or 
miracles; a conjurer or magician]. — thaumatur^st: th©''me-tuT'jist’-; th§,"ma-tar'- 
^st® [A thaumaturge], — thaumatuxgy: thd'me-tnrr^jii; tha^nm-tar^^s [Xhe art 
of working wonders]. jg frozen]. 

thawing: tha'ing^; not (vulgarly) fher'i^^ [The melting of some- 

the: thlb the^, emphatic or alone; thi^, the^, unemphatic before a vowel; 
the^, the2, unemphatic before a consonant [Marmng a known object, or one already 
mentioned; belonging to a particular class], 

theater* theatre: thi'a-tar^; the'a-ter^. The accentuation and pronun- 
ciation thi-e'tari, traced to Lydgate (1412-20) by Sir James A. H. Murray (“New 
Eng. Diet.” s. v., Oxford: 1912), survives in vulgar use. Another pronunciation — 
ihg's-oeri dates from Spenser’s time (“Ruins of Time,” 1591). 

The spelling theatre was common to Chaucer {circa 1374-1400), and the form 
theaier to Fleming (1587), Spenser (1591), Shakespeare (1602), and Heywood (1634). 
Theater t A place made halfe round, whrare people sate to behoid solemne games and plales. 

CocKEBAM English Dictionary s. v. [London, 1623.] 

Thehaid: thi-be'id^; the-ba'id® [The territory about Eg 3 X)tian Thebes], 
Thehes: thibzi; theb§^; not thifiaiz^ [The ancient capital of Upper Egypt]. 

Thebez; thi'bez^; the'bSz^ [Bible]. — Thecoe: thi-koT^; the-coV [Apoc- 
rypha]. — ^Thecua: fhi-kid'si; the-eu'a® [Douai Bible], — Thecuath; thi-klu''8^i; 
1die-€u'ath2 [Douai Bible]. — Theciie: thi-kitihJ-; the-eu'e* [Douai Bible]. — Thecu- 
ites; fhi-kiu‘’aitsi; tlie-eu'lts* [Douai Bible], 

thee: Ihi^; the^. Originally the e was short but was lengthened by stress. 

Distinguish from the [The objective case of the personal pronoun of the second person 
singular; now archaic except in poetry or elevated prose]. 

2: Srt, ape, fSre, fist, what, all; m€, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, lee; I— §; I=g; gii, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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FKEQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


thanksgiving 

Theodore 


= habit; cdsle; au = out\ eil; iiS = feud; (Jhin; go; r) = €Ilin, this. 


Theglath:sphalasar: flieg"lafh=f8-le's8ri; thgg'lath^fa-la'sar^ [Douai Bi- 

[tained in the tea*plant]. 

thein, theine: fhl'mS -m^ or -m\* the'in^, -in- or -in^ [The alkaloid con- 
their; thar^; ther-. Standard (1893-1912), C., E., M., W,, & Wr.: Standard 

(1913), I., & St. theri [Belonging to them: not used absolutely]. 

theirs; tharz^; therg^, Standard (1893-1912), C., E., M., TP., & Wr.; 

Standard (1913), I., & St. therzi [Belonging to them: not used attributively]. 

Theiss: tais^; [Same as Tisza]. 

Thelasar: thi-le'sari; the-ia'sar^ [Bible]. — ^Thelersas: fhi-ltjr'sBs^: the- 
ler'sas2 [Apocrypha].— Thelgath*phalnasar: thel^gaai^fal-ne'seri; thgrgath»<fal- 
na^sar^ [Douai Bible]. understood], 

them: them^; thSm^. Compare theme [Those persons or things mem 

Theman: fhi'man^; the'man^ [Apocrypha]. — Themani: them'a-noi^; 
them'a-ni- [Douai Bible]. — Themanite: them'a-noiti; thgm'a-nit^ [Douai Bible]. 

theme: flnm^; them^ [A subject or discourse]. 

Themis: thi'misS* the'mis^ [In Gr. myth, the wife of Zeus; the personifi- 
cation of divine justice]. (514?^9 B. C.)]. 

Themlstocles: thi-misTo-khz^; the-mIs'to-cle§2 [Athenian statesman and 
then: then^; thSn^ [I. adv. At that time. II. conj. For that reason], 
thence: thens^* th§n§2 [From that place]. 

thenceforth: -fiLensTerth'^ or thens'ferfhi; thSnc"f 6 rth '2 thgnc'fbrth^. 
See O [From that time forth]. 

Theobald: thi'o-beld^; the'o-bald^ [A masculine personal name]. Dan. 
Theobald: te^o-bal€hi; te'o-bMths; D. Tiebout; tl'bauti; te'bouts; F. Thibant: 
tl'936'i; ti"b5'2; G. Dietbold: dltHoolt^; detfioolt^; Theobald: te'o-balti; te'o-halt-; 
It, Sp. Teobaldo: t§"o-bdl'doi; t§''o-bal'do2; L. Theobaldus: thi'^o-boFdijs^; 
the'^o-bal'diisS; Pg. Theobaldo: te*'o-bdl'doi; t§"o-bai'do2; Sw. Theobald: te^)i 
boldi; ti'o-bald2. 

Theocanus: fhi-ek'a-nus^; the-be'a-niis^ [Apocrypha]. 

theocracy; thi-ok'ra-si^; the-5c'ra-9y2, M. flu'o-kre*'si^ [A state or gov- 
ernment administered by ecclesiastics]. 

theocrasy: thi-ek'fa-sP; the-^c'ra-sy^ [The mixed worship of many gods]- 
Theocritus: thi-ek'n-tus^; the-Sc'n-tfis^ [Gr. poet (3d century B. C.)]. 
Theodas: thi'o-das^; the'o-dSs^ [Douai Bible]. 


theodicy: fhi-od'i-^i^; the- 6 d'i- 9 y 2 [A branch of philosophy that treats of 

the being, perfections, and government of God, and the immortality of the soul], 

theodolite: thi-ed'o-lait^; the-5d'o-]It^ [A surveying instrument], 
Theodora; thi^o-do'ra^; the^'o-do'ra^ [A feminine personal name]. 

Theodore: thi'o-der^; the'o-dbr®. See O [A masculine personal name]. 
Dan. Theodor: tS'o-dSr^; te^o-dor*; D. Theodoras: te"o-do'rusi; ts*'o-d6'rhs2; F 
Th6odoi«: ^^dor'i; t§'' 6 M 6 r' 2 ; G. Theodor: te'o-dSri; te'o-dorS; Theodora 
^o-d6'roi; t§^o-do'ro2; Teodora (fern.); PoL Bus, 
Feodor: fs"o-d6ri; fe'o-dor^; Sw. Theodor: ts'o-dori; tg'o-dor*. 

Z: wolf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, r^le, chre. but, bftm; 611. bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, poUce; obey, gO; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 


TheodoriCjTheodorick: thi-ed'o-nk^ ; the-6d'o-rie“ [A masculine person- 
al name]. F. Th^edoric: te"b'’'d6''rik^i; te"o"do''rie' 2 ; o. Theodortch: te-o^do 
riH^; te-b'do-rlH^; jt. Teodorico: te*'o-do-rl'ko^; t§''o-do-ri'€o2; L. Theodoricus: 
tbi'^o-do-rai'kus^; the^o-do-rl'cns®; Sp. Teodorico: te"'o-d<>-ri'koi; t§"o-do-ri^€o2; 
Sw. Theodor: te'o-dori; te'o-dor^. 

Theodosia: tlii''o-do'si-8^; the"o-d6'si-a2 [A feminine personal name]. 

Theodosius: €hi''cKio'^“US^; the'^o-do'shi-tis^ [A masculine personal 
name]. F. Theodose: te^'c'^doz'^i; teV'dos's; It. Teodosio: te'^o-do'zl-oi; t§''o-d6'- 
§i-o2; Sp. Teodosio: te"'o-d6'sl-o^; tg"o-d6^l-o2. 

Theodotius: €hi"o-do's'hi-us^; tlie^o-do'shi-tis^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Theodo- 

tus: fhi-ed'o-tusi; the-<5d'o-tus2 [Apocrypha]. 

theolog, theologue: fhi'o-leg^; the'o-16g- — ■the g is hard [A theologian, or 
(fiolloq.) a student of theology]. — theologate: thi-el'o-geti; the-bl'o-gat^ — note 
that the g is hard. See G [1. A course of divinity study for admission to the priest- 
hood. A theological seminary]. 

theologian; thi‘'o-l6'ii-8ni; the^'o-lo^gi-an^ [One versed in theology]. — 
theolojpcal: thi^o-lej'i-kaU; the'^o-lc^'i-cal^ [Pert, to theology]. — theolo^e; 
fhi-ePo-jcdzi; the-Sl'o-glz^ [To reason like a theologian]. — theologus: {hi-ePo-gusi; 
the-6Fo-^s2 — note that the g is hard. See G [A theologian; also, one of the clerical 
staff of a Roman Catholic cathedral]. — theology: fhi-el'o-iii; the-6Fo-gy2 [The 
science that treats of God and the relations of G^ and man]. 

theophany: thi-ef'a-ni^; the-Sf'a-ny^ [A manifestation of deity to man]. 

theophile: thi'o-fil^ or -foil^; the'o-fll^ or -fil^ [One beloved of God; also, 

a lover of God]. 

Theophilus; thi-ef'i-lus^; the-5f'i-ltis^ [A masculine personal name]. 
Compare THEOPHins. Dan. G. Gottlieb: gotlipi; gotlep®; D. G. Theophilus: t&- 
oTi-lusi; te-o'h-lvs*; F. Theophile: te^oWi; ts''6'Til'2; It. Sp. Teofflo; te-o'fI-l6i; 
te-6'fi-l62; Pg. Theophilo: te-6'fl-l6i; te-o'fi-lo®. 

thenphorous: fhi-ef'o-rus^; the-Sf'o-rtis^ [Derived from a god], q 

Theophrastus: fhi*'o-fras'tus^; the^o-fras'tus^ [Gr. philosopher (382?-287? 

theosophist: fhi-es'o-fist^; the-ds'o-flst^ [One who accepts the doctrines 

cf theosophy]. — theosophy: €hi-es'o-fii; the^s'o-fy2 [A system of mystical spec- 
ulation applied to deduce a philosophy of the universe; -wisdom concerning God]. 

Theotocos, Theotokos: €hi-et'o-kes^; the-bt'o-ebs^ [The God^bearer; the 

Mother of God: a title of the Virgin Mary]- 

Theraca: ther'e-ka^; thSr'a-ea^ [Douai Bible]. ^ Egypt]. 

Therapeutse: ther'^a-piuTi^; thbr^'a-pu'te^ [A traditional ascetic sect of 

therapeutics; fher*'a'piu'tiksi; thbr'Vpu'tics^ [The department of med- 
ical science relating to the application of remedies and the treatment of diseases]. — 
therapy: fher'e-pii; thSr'a-py^ [Therapeutics: in compounds, as hydro-therapy]. 

Theras: thi'ras^; theTas^ [Apocrypha]. 

there: emphatic, thari, ther^; unemphoiic, fharb ther^. See quotation. 

Thertt when used as an adverb ot place, signUylng “in that place,” as, “a man -was 
i^ere,” is pronoimced thare [thaxi*. ther*]: hut when it is used merely to introduce a verb 
or phrase, as there was a man,” it is pronounced ther [theri: ther^]. “Chastisement is 
not in heaven, because there (thare) there (ther) is no sin, nor in hell, because there (tbare) 
there (ther) is no amendment.” 

Owen cited by Joseph Worcester in his Diet, of the Eng. Lang. s. v. [Boston, 1859.] 

2: Srt, ape, fit, fare, f&st, wh?t, ak; ni6, gfet, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i-e; i=g; gO, ndt. 6r. w^r^ 
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1: d =final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; cTiin; go; 0 = sing; thin, tills. 


In the English provinces and Xova Scotia frequently heard as if a tvro^syllable 
word the'or^; thg'er^. Spelt ther by Chaucer; 

A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man. CanterbUTv Tales Grcneral Prolog, 1. 43. 
If one may accept Shakespeare’s rime as indicating the pronunciation of his time 
the word was pronounced thi^ar^ in his day, or ear was pronounced ar^ — 

For know, my heart stands armed In mine ear, 

And will not let a false sotmd enter there. Venus and Adonis st. 150. 

therefor: thar-for'^; tiier-for'^ [For that or this; as, he will pay therefor], 

therefore: thar'fer^ or ^ur'fer^; ther'for^ or ther'for^. In English collo- 
quial speech thur'farb See O. Buchanan (1700 and Perry (1777) indicated thar'- 
fori’; Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Webster (1828), 
Know’les (1S35), Smart (1840), and Reid (1844) recorded thur'forh and Jones (1798), 
Enfield (1807), and Jameson (1827) ther'forh [For that or this reason]. Stressed 
on the ultima bj" Spenser: 

To thee, therefor^, right noble lord, I send 

This present of my pains, it to defend. Verses to the Earl of Northumberland. 

thereof: Ihar-ov'^' ther-6v'“. Compare of and see F [Of this, that, or it], 
thereology: fherVero-ji^; th$r"e-6l'o-^2 [Same as therapeutics]. 

Theresa: ta-ri'sa^; te-re'sa^ [A feminine personal name]. F. Therdse; 
te’^raz'!; t§"re§' 2 ; Q. Therese: te-re'zai; t§-r§'§e2; Theresia; te-re'sl-ab’ te-r§'si-a2; 
It. Sp. Teresa: te-re'sa^; tg-re'sa^; Pg. Theresa: te-re'zai; t§-r§^§a2; Sw, Theresa; 
te-re'sai; tg-rg'sa^. 

therewith: thar-with^^; th^r-with'^ [With that or this; at the same time], 
theriac: fhi'n-akS* the'ri-iie^. Jameson (1827) and Knowles (1835) fhi- 

rai'aki [Same as theriaca], 

theriaca: thi-rai'a-ke^; the-ri'a-ea^ [1. A preparation of opium. 2. An 

antidote to the bite of a venomous creature. 3. IMolasses: an English use]. 

Thermeleth: thur'mi-lefh^; ther'me-lSth^ [Apocr3rpha]. 

Thermidor: fhuT'''mi-dor'^ or (Fr.) tar"nii'''d 5 r'^; thgr'^mi-dor'^ or (Fr.) 

t4r"mi"dor'2 [The eleventh month in the calendar of the first Fr. republic]. See th. 

thermometer: fhar-mem'i-tsr^; ther-mSm'e-ter^ [An instrument for 
measuring temperature]. — thermometric: €hur"mO”met'riki ; ther^mo-mSt'ries [Pert, 
to a thermometer]. Greece}. 

Thermopylae: fher-mep'i-li^; ther-mSp'y-le^ [Mountain pass from Thes- 
thermostat: thur'mo-stat^; ther'mo-stat^ [A device for the automatic 

regulation and indication of temperature], 

Theron: fhi'ron^; the'rSn^ [A masculine proper name: literally, a hunter]. 
Therphalites: fhOT'fe-loits^; ther'fa-lits^ [Douai Bible]. 

Thersander: fher-san'der^; ther-sSin'der^ [One of the heroes of the 

Wooden Horse who accompanied Agamemnon to Troy]. 

Thersites: thar-soi'tiz^; ther-si'te§2 [In Homer’s “Iliad,” a scurrilous 

Greek]. words or knowledge]. 

thesaurus: fhi-se'rus^; the-sa'rhs^ [ 1 . A treasure=house. 2 . A repository 
these: thiz^; theg® [The persons or things here present]. Compare those. 
Theseum: fhi-sl'um^; th^e'tim^ [A temple dedicated to Theseus], 


wQlf, dp; book, bdot; full, rple, cftre, but, bUm; 6il, bdy; go, gfem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic; art; fat, f3.re; fast; get, pr€y; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, riile; but, burn; 


Theseus; fhi'sius^ or fhi'si-us^; the'sus^ or the'si-iis- [In Greek myth, a 

legendary hero of Attica]. 

Thesiger: fhes'i-jar^; thSs'i-ger^ [Eng. family name]. [Greece], 

thesmothete: fhes^mo-fbit^; thSs'mo-thet^ [A law^giver of ancient 
Thessalonians: fhes''a-lo'm-enz^; thSs^'a-lo'ni-an§2 [Bible]. [SaUniki], 
Thessalonica: 1±ies'Vlen'i-kai or fhes^e-lo-ncd'kab* th5s''a-15n'i-€a- or 

tbSs^a-Io-ni'ea^ [Gr. seaport: modern Saloniki], 

Thetis: fhikis^; the'tis^ [A Nereid; mother of Achilles]. 

Theudas: fhiu'das^; thu'das- [Bible], 

theurgic: fhi-ur'jiki; the-tir'^ie^ [Pert, to theurgy; magical], ^natural agency], 
theurgy: thi'ur-jp; the'tlr-g>"^ [A miracle produced by divine or super- 
Theuriet: tu"rye'^; ti;t"rye'- [Fr. poet and novelist (1833-1007)]. See th. 
Th^venot; tev''no'^; tev^no'^ [Fr. traveler (1633-67)]. See th. 
they: the^; the^ [These or those specified or to be specified]. 
Thiaucourt: ti*'6''kur'i; ti"o"eur'2 [Fr. town]. See th. 

Thibaud^ Thibaut: ti'T>o'^ — ^the h and final letters are silent [Fr. 

king of Navarre (1201-53); crusader]. 

Thibet; ti-bet'^ or tib'et^; ti-bSt'^ or tfb'St^ [Same as Tibet]. — ^Thibetan: 
ti-bet'an^ or tib'et-en^; ti-b^t'an® or ttb'St-an® [Same as Tibetan], 

thick: thik^: thik® [1. Having opposite surfaces far apart: distinguished 

from lono, broad, and thin. %• Having much, body or substance]. — thicken: thik'ni; 
thik'n® [To make viscous, as gra\’y by adding flour]. — thickening: fhik'n-igi; 
thlk'n-ing®; not thik'niQi [The act of making or becoming thick]. 

thief: thif^; theP [One who steals]. 

Thiel t; tilt^; telt^ — the h is silent [Belg. town). 

Thierry: ti-er'i^ or {Fr.) ti-Sr'y^ or {Fr.) ti'^S'^ry's — the h is silent 

[Fr. historian (1797-1873)]. P^epubHc]. 

Thiers: tyar^; ty^r^ [Fr. statesman (1797-1877); first Pres, of the Third 

thigh: thoi^; thi^ [In man, the leg between the hip and the knee]. Com- 
pare Thais. [is harnessed], 

thill: thil^; thil® [One of the two shafts of a vehicle between which a horse 
thimble: thimW; thlmTiF. See B [A metal cap for the tip of a finger]. 
Thlmnathah: thim'na-fhai; thlm'na-tha^ [Bible], 
thin: fhin^; thin® [1. Having opposite surfaces close to each other. JJ. 

Having little body or substance] . Compare thick. 
thine; thoini; thin* [Belonging to thee], [Compare -ing. 

thing: thii)^; thing* [A separable or distinguishable object of thought], 
think: thxQk^; think* [To exercise the mind actively in any way]. 

thlo-: thoi'o-*^; thi^o-* [From the Greek B^v (theion) sulfur: used as a 
combining form especially in chemical terminology]. — thionlc: thcd-en^ik^; thi- 


e: jfart, ape, f3,t, fare, fist, wh^kt, J^U; mS, gfit, pr§y, f®m; hit. Ice; S=§; I=S; go, n6t, dr,w6n. 
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out', eil; iii == feud; cHiin; go; 13 = Bing', thin, this. 


6n'i€2 [Pert, to or derived from sulfur]. — thlonin, thionine: fhai'o-nmb thoi'o- 
nini; tiu^'o-nin^, thi'o-nin^ [A dark«green dyestuff]. — thionol: thoi^'o-neP; thl'o-nSl* 
[A red dyestuff]. 

Thionville: tyen''vil'^; ty6n"vil'^ — the h is silent [Ger. town]. 

third: thurd^; third^; not (\nilgarly, especially in New York City) terd* 

[Next in order after the second]. Compare thirst, etc. 

Thiria: thirVa^; thir'i-a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Thirl wall: thurlVaP; thirlVaP [Eng. bishop and scholar (1797-1875)], 
thirst, thirteen, thirty. Care should be taken to pronounce clearly the 

th in these words: thursti, thSrstS; tliur-tin'i, thir-ten'2; thur-tP, thlr'ty2. The ten- 
dency to drop the h noticeable in the speech of the \nilgar should be promptly checked 
Compare tes, 

this: diisb* thls^ [That, who, or which is here present; as, this man; this 

book]. Compare these. 

Thlsbe: fto'bi'; tWbeMApociOTha]. [of the aster family], 

thistle: this'T; thIs'P — the t is silent. Compare listen [A pricldy plant 

tho, though: tho^; tho^. [For all that; however]. 

In Scotl. and north of Engl, though is pronounced (fliei) ; the Hampsh. and W. Som. 
iAo/alsois (€hoP), not (thefi). 

Sir Jambs A. H. Murray New Eng. Diet. vol. ix, p. 339, s. v. [Oxford, 1912.] 

Thocanus: fho-ke'nus^; tho-ca'niis^ [Apocrypha.] — ^Tholmai: fhermoi^; 
thbFmis pouai Bible].— Tholomai: thel'o-moii; thol'o-mis [Douai Bible]. 

Thomsean, Thomean: to-mi'an^; to-me'an^ [Relating to Thomas]. 


mas'2; Thomar, Thomaz; Sp. Tomfis: to-mos'i; to-mas' 2 ; Tomasa (/em.): to- 
ma'sai; to-ma'sa^. 

Thomas^: t6"md'i; t6"ma'2 — ^the h is silent [Fr. composer (1811-96)]. 
Thomei: fho'mcLi^; tho'mi^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Thomism: t6'[or th6']mizmi; to'[or tho'jmlgm^ [The theological system 
of Thomas Aquinas],— Thomist: to'misti or tlio'misti; to'mists or tho'mists [A fol- 
lower of Thomas Aquinas]. 

Thomite: to'mait^ortho'mcdt^; to'mit^ or tho 'mit^ [A supporter of Thomas, 

the apostle]. 

Thomoi: fhom'o-oi^; thSm'o-i^ [Apocrypha]. 

Thomond: fho'mend^; tho'mSnd^ [Ancient independent Irish kingdom]. 

Thompson: tem'san^; tSm'son® — ^the h and the p are silent, and also in 
the two names that follow [Brit, and Am. family name]. ' 

Thoms: temz^; tSrng^ [Eng- antiquary (1803-85)]. 

Thomson: tem'san^; tSm'son^ [Scot, and Am. family name], 

thong: thogS Standard (1893-1912), ilf., St, W., & TFr., or thonh (7.; 

thbng® or tbdng* [A narrow atrip of leather]. 

Thongceaster: theq'kas-tar^; thQn'cas-ter^. gee Caistor. 

2: wQlf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rple. cure, but, bhm; dll, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: arctic, urt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, er; full, rflle; but, bum; 


Thoreau: fho^ro^ or £ho-ro'^; tho'ro- or tho-ro'- [Am. essayist and nat- 
uralist US17-62)]. [wood of certain plants]. 

thortt^: them^; thorn- [A spine or sharp=pointed process belonging to the 
Thom^; tom^; tom^ [Prus. town]. 

Thorold: th nr 'old ^ ; thor 'old- [Eng. family name]. Compare Beauchamp. 
thoro, thorough: thur'o^; thor'o^. Colloquially fhur'e^; in Scotland 

tlior'oi [Going through and through; marked by careful attention; complete; perfect], 

Thorwaldsen: tor 'weld-sen^; tor'wald-sSn^ [Dan. sculptor (1770-1844)]. 
Thosaite: fho'si-oit^; tho'sa-It^ [Douai Bible], 
those: dioz^; thog^ [Plural of that]. Compare these. 

The^e is used to refer to persons or things in cio.se proximity, and those, to such as 
are not so close at hand; as, Do you think these shears sharper than those you used yes- 
terday? 

And these fair acres, rented and enjoy’d. 

May those excel by Solway-moss destroy’d Crabbb Borough iv, 54 [1810]. 

Thoth; tot^ or theth^; tot^ or th5th- [In Egypt, myth, the god of wisdom]. 

Thothmes: tot'[or thefh'lmlz^; tot'[or th6th']me§2 [Any one of several 
Egyptian kings (15S7-132S B. C.)]. 

thou^: thau^; thou^ [The person spoken to. In common usage now super- 
seded by you: applied chiefly to the Deity and used by the Friends or Quakers in 
addressing one another]. 

Thou in Shakespeare’s time was . . . the pronoun of (1) affection towards friends, (2) 
good-humoured superiority to servants, and (3) contempt or anger to strangers, 

E. A. ABBOTT Shatespearian Gratnmar p. 153. [macm. 1873.1 

Thou^: tho'yu^; tho'yu^ [Douai Bible]. 

Thou (de): da tti^; de tu^ [Fr. diplomat and historian (1553-1617)]. 

thought: theti; thdt^— the trigraph ugh is now generally silent m Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, but the word is sometimes heard in Scotland as fhoHt^, and 
in Derbyshire as fhekt^ [The exercise of the mind]. Compare think. 

Thourout: tu"ru'i; tu^'ru'^ — ^the h is silent [Belg. town], 
thous: fho'usS* tho'hs^ [An African jackal]. [cardinal number], 

thousand: fhau'zand^; thou'§and^ — ^pronounce the d [Ten hundred: a 
thousandth: fhau'zandth^; thou'gandth^ [Being one of a thousand equal 
parts. See thousand]. [part of the Balkan peninsula], 

Thrace; thr^^; thra 92 [Formerly a region to the N. E. of Macedonia, now 
thraldom, thralldom: fhrel'dam^; thral'dom^ [State of slavery]. 
Thraseas: thre-si'es^; thra-se'as^ [Apocrypha]. 

thrash: thra^^; thr^sh^ [To beat, strike, or whip]. Compare thresh. 

First thrash the Come, then after bume the straw. 

Shakespeare TUus Andronicus act il, sc. 3. [1588.] 

Thou scuruy valiant Asse, thou art heere but to thresh Trojans. 

Shakespeare Troilus and Cressida act il, sc. 1. [1606.] 

Thrasybulus: thrasVbiu'lus^; thrS^''y-bu'ltis2; not thra-sib' 3 ai-lusi [Gr. 

patriot (?-389 B. C.)]. [ridge on a screw], 

thread: thred^ thrSd^ [1. A graded cord used for sewing. 2- A spiral 


2: aJTt, Spe, fS-fc, fare, f^t, vhat, ah; me, get, pr§y, fern; hit, ice; i=e; i==e; go, not, 6r, w6n. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Thoreau 

Thule 


1; a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; ©il; iii = feud; cfhin; go; o = sing; fbin, tiiis. 


threat: fhret^; thrSt^ [A menace of bo(My harm]. — threaten: fhret'n^;. 

thrSt'n® [To express the intention to do bodily harm to (another)]. 

three: thn^; thre^ [Consisting of one more than two: a cardinal number], 
three-legged: thri'=ieg''edi or =legd^; thre'dSg'^ed- or dSgd^ [Having three- 

legs]. Compare legged. 

threepence: threp'ens^; thrSp'Sng^. M. & TF. fhrip'ansb The formal 

pronunciation thrl'pens^ noted by Knowles (1835), Smart (1S40), Worcester (1859), 
Standard, C., E., I., & TVr. is now seldom heard. By Buchanan (1766), Sheridan 
(1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828) fhrip'ensi; Walker 
(1791) and Perry (1805) threp'ens^ [Silver coin of Gt. Britain of the value of three 
pennies]. Compare halfpennyw’Obth; pennyworth. 

threepenny: fhrep'e-mb* thrSp'g-ny^. M. & W. fhrip'e-m^. By Bu-^ 

chanan (1766), Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), Webster GS28), and Smart (1840) 
fhrip'e-ni^; Walker (1791) and Perry (1805) threp'e-nii; Knowles (1835), Standard, 
C., E., & I. tTiri'pen-ii. Compare threepence fV'alued at three pennies]. 

threne: fhrin^; thren^ [A threnody], — threnetic: thn-net'ik^; thre-nSt'-^ 

ics [Pert, to a threne]. 


threnody: fhren'o-di^; thrSn'o-dy^, Standard, C., M., W,, & Wr.] E., L,, 

& St. thri'no-dii [A song of lamentation; funeral dirge]. 

thresh: thre^^; thrgsh^ [To beat, as wheat, barley, oats, etc., so as to- 

separate grain from straw or husks]. See thrash. beneath a door], 

threshold: thre^'old^; thrSsh'old^j not fhre^'hSld^ [A stone or wooden 
threw: thru^; thry.^; not fhriu^ [The imperative of the verb throw], 
thrift: thrift thrift ^ [Care and prudence in the management of resources], 
thrive: thrcdv^; thriv^ [To bo fortunate in any undertaking], 
throat: fhrot^; throt^ [The passage extending from the back of the mouth. 


to the stomach]. 


[heart, etc.]. 


throb: threb^* thrbb^ [To beat rapidly or strongly, as a nerve or pulse, the 

throne: thron^; thron^ [The seat occupied by a sovereign on state occa-. 
sions]. 

throng: fhreqi; thrfing-- [A multitude of people], [wool and cotton], 

throstle; thres'T; thrbs'P [1. The song4hrush. 3. Machine for spinning 
through: fhru^; thru^. In Scotland sometimes throH^ or fhro^, the latter- 

especially on Tweedside, and in England on Tyneside [From one end, side, or surface 
to the other]. [Compare otJ, ow. 

throw: throb’ thro^ [To fling, hurl, or cast forth or to a distance by force], 
thrush: fhru^b thrush^ [1. A song-bird. An infantile disease]. * 

Thucydidean: thiu-sid^i-di'anb* thu'WdT-de'an^ [Pert, to or character-^ 
istic of Thucydides].— Thucydides: €hiu-sid'i-dizi; thu-oyd'i-dga? [An Athenian 
historian C47l?-399? B. C.)]. [stranglers of India], 

thug: thugb* thflg2 [A ruffian; specif. [T-], one of a band of robbers and 
thuggee: fhug'ib thtig'e^ [The practise of secret murder by Thugs]. 
Thule: thiu'lib thti'le^ [The northernmost part of the world known to the 

ancients]. 


2: wQlf, dfi; bdbk, bdot; full, rule, cure, but, bhrn; dil, bdy; go, thdij, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, 6r;'full,raie; bot.b^rn; 


thumb: tMm^ — the h is silent. See B [The first or inner digit of 

the hand]. 

Thummim: fhxjmhm^; thfim'im- [Bible]. 

thump ; thump 1 ; thtlmp^ [A blow causing a dull sound]. 

Thun: tun^; t\in- [Swiss town and lake]. 

Thunberg: tun'berH^; t\^l'bSrH- [Sw. botanist (1743-1828)]. 
ThureaussDangin: tu''ro'*ddn" 5 an'^; tu''ro'^dan'''zhS.n'2 [Fr. academician; 

historian (1S37- ;]. 

Thurgau: tur'gaui; tur'gou- [Sw. canton]. 

Thuriugiau: thiu-rin'ji-on^; thu-rfn'gi-an^ [Pert, to or a native of Thurin- 

Thursday: thurz'di^; thfirg'dy® [The fifth day of the week]. Compare 

Monday. 

thus {adv.)i thus^; thiis^ [In this or that way]. [wegian spruce], 

thus ( 72 -.): thus^ or thus^; thtis- or th\js- [A resinous discharge from Nor- 

thwack: thwak^* thwSk^ [I. v. To strike with something flat or blunt. 
II. n. A blow with something flat or blunt.] Compare whack. 

Thwing: twii^^; tv^g^; not thwiq^ [Am. family name of Eng. origin]. 

In the sacrarium [of All Saints Church, Thwing, Yorks.] is a monument with recumbent; 
effigy to Thomas, last Baron de Thweng and rector of Lj^ham, who died in 1374. 

Cassell's Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland vol. vi, p. 185. [London, 1900.] 

thy; fiiai^; thy^. Walker (1791) gave the rule that follows but which is not 

observed to»day. [Of or belonging to thee]. 

Thy ought always to he pronounced so as to rh 3 niie with high when the subject is raised, 
and the personage dignified; but wben the subject is familiar, and the person we address 
without dii^ty or importance, if thy be the i)er8onal pronoun made use of, it ought to be 
pronounced like the. Walker Critical Pronouncing Dictionary a. v. [1791.] 

Thyatira: fhai‘'9-tai'ra^; thy'^a-ti'ra* [Bible]. 

thyfne: thoi'm^; thy'ia^. Sheridan (1780), E., & J. thoi'odn^; Walker 

(1791) fhl'aini; Fulton & Knight (1802) and Smart (1840) thoi'ini [A wood of the 
Bible (Rev. xviii, 12)]. 

thyme: toim^; t^^ go indicated by Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), 

Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton <& Knight (1802), 
Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), I^owles (1835), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855), 
and the modem dictionaries. Webster (1828) fhoimi [A plant of the mint family]. 

Thymus: fhoi'mus^; thy'mtis^ [1. A genus of plants of the mint family; 

thyme. 3. A ductless gland in the regioQ of the neck]. 

Thynne: fhin^; th;^® [Eng. family name], 
thyroid : thoi'reid^ ; thy 'r5id^ [Shaped like a shield]. 

Thyrsis; fhur'sis^; th^'sis^ [In Theocritus’s ‘Tdylls” and Vergil’s 

"'Eclogue,” a herdsman or rustic]. [angular. See thy]. 

thyself: thoi-self'^; thy-sSK'® [A personal pronoun of the second person 

tiara: ti-ar'a^; tf-^'a^. See ask. Standard ted-e'ra^ or ti-a'ra^; C., J., SL, 
& Wr. tai-5'rai; E. tcu-eriai; m. ti-or'a'; W. ri-S'rai, By Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Enfield (1807), Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) 
toi-e'rai; Perry (1777) and Jameson (1827) toi'a-rai [A crown or coronet]. 


g: Jirt, ape, fit, fare, fast, what, ah; mfi, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; l*e; I=S; ga, nftt, dr, wdn. 
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FREQITENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


thumb 

Tikvah 


M. AMXW €M/XM. 

1: 8 = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iQ = feud; cOiin; go; rj - sin^; thin, this. 

Tiberias: tcii-bl'n-as^; ti-be'ri-as^ [Bible].— Tiberius: toi-bl'n-usU ti- 

beM-ijs- [Bible]. ’ 

Tibet: ti-bet'i or tib'et.i; ti-bSt'^ or tib'gt^ [A dependency of China].— Ti- 
betan: ti-bet^oni or tib'et-oni; ti-b6t'aa2 or tib'St-ans [A native of Tibet], 

Tibhath: tibOiathi; tib'hiith^ [Bible].— Tibni: tibW^; tib'ni^ [Bible]. 
TIboucbiua; tib"u;kai'nai; tibV^Una^ [A genus of tropical American 

plants with beautiful violet or purple flowers]. 

Tibullus: ti-bul'nsb* ti-bhl'tis^ [Roman poet (54?~18 B. C.)]. 
tIc*douIoureux [IV.]: tikVdu‘lu"rtj'i; tle'=du"lu"rti'2 [Neuralgia in the 

face accompanied by muscular twitchincl. 


-Ticinus: ti- 


face accompanied by muscular twitching/. 

Ticino: ti-c5hi'noi; ti-chi'no^ [River in Switz. and Italy].- 

soi'nus^; ti-Ql'nus^ [Same as Ticino]. 

tickle: tik'B; tik'l^ [To excite the nerves by touching lightly and reneated- 
ly].-ticklisli: tik'h^i; tik'hsh^ [Sensitive to ticlding]. ^ repearea 

Tidal: toi'deP; ti'dal^ [Bible]. 

Tientsin: ti-en"tsm'i; ti-Sn''tsin '2 [Chin. city]. 

tierce; psi- tergf. By Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), and Fulton & 

Tlerra del Fuego: tl-^r'a del fu-e'go*; tl-Sr'a del fv-e'go^ [Group of islands 
at the D. extremity of So. Am.]. 

tiers Stat [Fr.]: tyerz e"ta'‘; tySrs e"ta'2 [Third estate; a class of the nation 

in prerevolutionary France; the commons]. 

Tiflis: tif'hs^ or ti-flis'i; triis^ or tl-flis'^ [Rus. government and city], 
tige: tis'; tizh® [In architecture, the shaft of a column], 

■Oger: tai'geri; trier^. Compare Nigeb [A large Asiatic carnivorous 

mammal of the cat family]. 

Tighe: tai^; tP [Ir. family name of Gaelic origin]. 

tight: tciit^j tit^ ^the digraph is silent [Closely and firmly built or held 

Tiglath:sPileser: tigaafh^^pi-li'zeri; tlg'mth^^pi-le'ger^ [One of many As- 
syrian kings]. X « I. j 

Tlgranes: tai-gre'nlzi;ti-gra'ne§* [Armenian king of the 1st century B. C.]. 

Tigrfi*: ti-gre'i; ti-gr§'^ [1. A division of Abyssinia: a former kin g;dr.Tn 2 . 

A modem Abyssiman dialect]. 

Tlgreh ti"gre'S- [A river of Ecuador and Peru], 

tlgrlne: tcu'gnn'; tl'grin^. Jif. tai'grain^ [Pert, to or resembling a tiger]. 

Tigris: toi'gns'; trgris® [A river of Mesopotamia]. 

TIM [Maori]: tlTni; t£kP [The Creator, also [t-], the first man created]. 

tlkoor: ti-knr'i; ti-koor'® [An EasWndian tree the fleshy part of the fruit 

of which IS shced for curries]. ^ 

tikor; tik'ert; tlk'or^ [The tubers of a plant of the ginger family], 
m^li: tik'va’; tflcVa^ [Bible].— Tlktath: tik'vathi; tlk'vath^ [Bible]. 

2: WQlf, dfi; bdak, bd6t; fflU, rgle, cfire, bflt. bttm; 6U, bay; go. gem; i*k: thir, thi. 



tUde 

titrate 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 




1 : artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; not, or; fall, rfiie; but, bum; 


tilde: til'de^. In Spanish tll'deh 

A diacritical sign ("^), originally (”), -which In Spanish is placed over the letter n (5), 
and occasionally over the letter I, to Indicate that bettveen that letter and the vow'el fol- 
lowing a y sound is to be introduced- In Portuguese the tilde over the first vowel of a 
diphthong indicates a nasal pronunciation, while the sound ny or ni is written nh. 

Funk & Wagnalls New standard Diet. p. 251S, col. 2. [1916-1 

TilgathssPilneser: tihgafh^pil-ni'zar^; tll'gath=pil-ne'ser- [Bible]. — Tilon: 
tai''leni; tl'lou^ [Bible]. — Timaeus: tai-nii''us>-; tl-me'us^ [Bible]. 

timbal: tim'bal^; ttm'baP [A kettle:=drum]. See timbale. 

timbale [Fr.]: tah'lDdl'^; tah^baF^ [A dish consisting chiefly of the white 

meat of fowl, or of white fish]. 

timbre: tim'bari or {Fr.) tah'br^; tim'ber^ or {Fr.) tM'br^ [The quality of 

, tone in human voices, or in musical instruments]. 

Timbs : timz^; tiin§2 — the b is silent [Eng. antiquary and editor (1801-75)]. 
Timbuktu: tim-buk'tu^; tim-biic'tu- [Trading town in the Fr. Sudan]. 

Timua: tim'na^; tlm'na^ [Bible]. — ^Timnab: tim'na^; thn'na^ [Bible 
(R. V.)]. — TInmath: tim'na-fhi; tlm'naths [Bible]. — Timnatlisheres; tim'nafh^ 
hl'rizi; ti!m'n 5 ,th<»he'res 2 [Bible]. — Timnatlisserah; tim'nsth-al'ra^; tIm''nS,th>»se'ra2 
[Bible].— Timnite: tim'noiti; tlm'mt* [Bible]. [ator of Sicily], 

Timoleon: ti-mo'h-en^; ti-mole-bn^ [Gr. general (400?-337 B. C.), liber- 
Timon: tai'man^; ti'mon^ [Gr. philosopher and poet (3d cent.)]. 

Timothy: tim'o-£hi^; tfm'o-thy^ [A masculine personal name]. Tim 
(dim.), Dan. D. G. Sw. Timotheus: tl-mo'te-us^; ti-mo't§-us2; F. Timoth^; tF- 
mo'^te'i; trm 6 ''t§'' 2 ; Gr. TImotheos: It. Timoteo: tl-mo'te-oi; ti-mo'te-o*; Pg. 
Timotheo; ta'^mo-te'oi; ti'^mo-te'o^; Sp. Timoteo: ta'^mo-te'o^; ti^mo-t^'o*. 

Timour, Timm; ti-mtir'^; ti-mur'^ [Tatar conqueror of India and Asia 

(1336—1405)1. * [waterdar]. 

tinaja [Mex.]: ti-na'ha^; ti-na'ha^ [A water^hole of difScult access; also, a 
tincture: ti^k'dhur^ or -tiur^; tlnc'chur^ or -tur^. Compare nature [A 

solution of some chemical or drug used in medicine]. 

Tintagel: tin-taj'eT; tin-tSg'feP [Eng. headland and parish, location of 

castle, the reputed birthplace of King Arth-ur], 

Tintoretto (li) : il tln^'to-retTo^: il tm*'to-r6t'to^ [Popular name of Gia- 

como Eobusti, a Venetian painter (1518-94)]. 

tiny: tai^ni^; tfny^, and so indicated by Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), Jameson (1827), l^owles (1835), Smaxt (1840), and Wright (1855) [Very 
small], 

Tioga: tai-o'ga^; ti-o'ga^ [A county in N. Y. or Penn.]. 

Tipbsah: tif'sa^; tlf'sa^ [Bible]. 

Tippecanoe: tip"i-ko-nu'^; tlp^e-ca-nq'® [1. A sobriquet of Gen. W. H. 

Harrison, 9fch President of the United States. 3. River in Ind.]. [ty-to-vra], 

Tipperary: tip'^e-ra'n^; tlp'Vr^'ry®; not tip^er-e^n^ [Ir. county and coun- 

Ttpu Sabib: ti-pu' sdflb^; tl-pyi' sa'lb^. See sahib [A sultan of Mysore^ 
fought against Brit. (1775-1779)]. Tippoo Sahlb$. 


2: art, 5pe, fat, fare, fAst, what, all; mfi, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, ice; i=e; I-S; g6,-n5t, dr,w6n,, 





FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED titote 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = oitt; eii; ift = fp«d; CTiin; go; i) = sing; thin, this. 


tirade: ti-red^^; ti-rad'-, Standard, C-, E., L, M., St., W.; Smart & Wr. 

ti-rad'b The pronunciation tai'red^, ti'rad^, is noted by Standard, Murray, and 
Webster as alternative and is frequently heaid [A long voluble denunciation; harangue]. 

tirailleur [Fr.]; tl"rd"yur'i; ti"ra"3dir'- [A sharpshooter]. 

Tiras: tai'ras^; tl'ras^ [Bible]. — Tirathites: tai'rafh-aits^; ti'rath-Its^ 
[Bible]. [blinded by Pallas Athene]. 

Tiresias: toi-ri'&du-as^ or -si-as^; ti-re'shi-as- or -si-as^ [In Gr. m\i;h, a seer, 

Tirhakah: ter-he'kd^ or tur'ha-kdi; tir-ha'ka- or tir'ha-ka- [Bible]. — Tir- 
hanah: tar-he'nd^ or tur'he-nd^; tir-ha'na^ or tir'ha-na^ [Bible]. — Tiria: tirh-a^; 
ttr'i-a2 [Bible]. 

Tirlemont: tir'da-meh'^; tir'le-moh'^ [Belg. town]. 

Tirpitz: tii'^pits^; tlr'plts- [Ger. admiral (1S49~ )]. 

Tirshatha: tar-^d'fha^; tir-sha'tha- [Bible]. — Tirzah: tur'za^; tir'za^ 
[Bible]. 

’tis: tiz^; tls“ [It is: a contraction formerly common in prose but now chief- 
ly in poetry]. That he Is mad, ms true; 'Tis tnie ms pittle. 

And plttie it Is true. Shaxespeare Hamlet act il, sc. 2. [1002.] 

*Tis a Good Boy, said his Master. 

Bunyan Pilgrim's Progress ch. 11, p. 67. [1684.] 

tisane [Fr.]: ti^zdn'^; ti"§an'2 [A slightly medicated infusion or decoction 

for the sick]. [ered Codex Sinaiticiis\. 

Tischendorf: ti^'en-derf^; tish'en-dbrf^ [Ger. scholar (1815-74); discov- 
Tishfoite: tisk'boit^; tlsh'bit^ [Bible]. [deities] 

Tisiphone: ti-sif'o-ni^; ti-slf'o-ne^ [In Greek myth, one of the avenging 
Tisri; tiz'n^* [The first month in the Hebrew calendar]. 

Tissot: ti'^so'i; ti"s5'2 [Fr. painter (1836-1902)]. 

tissue: ti^'u^; tfsh'u^. Heid (1844) and Craig (1849) tis'su^ [1. In biol- 

ogj% one of the elementary fabrics of which an organ is composed. 3. A light or gauzy 
fabric]. 

Tisza; ti'se^; ti'§a2 [l. Hung, statesman (1849- ). 3. Hung, river]. 

Titan: toiTen^; tl'tan^ [In Gr. myth, any one of the twelve children of 
Uranus and G®a or Ge]. [Q^e^n of Fairyland]. 

Titania: ti-te'm-a^ or ti-td'm-e^; ti-ta'ni-a^ or ti-ta'ni-a^ [In myth, the 
Titanic: toi-tan'ik^; ti-t^n'ic^ [Pertaining to or resembling the Titans]. 

tithe; taith^; tlth^ [A tax or assessment of one^tenth, especially when 
payable in kind; hence, the tenth part of anything]. 

Tithonus; ti-tho'nus^; ti-tho'ntis^ [In Gr. myth, the son of Laomedon; 

gifted with immortal life]. [painter (1477-1576)]. 

Titian: ti^'an^; tfsh^an^ [Popular name of Tiziano VeceUio, Venetian 
Titiens: tit'yenzi; tit'ygng^ [Ger. vocalist (1831-77)]. 

titrate: taiTret^; ti'trat^, Standard, E., I., W., & Wr.) M. & C. tit'ret^ [To 
determine the strength of a chemical solution]. 


2: wplf, dji; bdbk, bdot; full, rple. ciire, but, bftrn; 6il, b6y; fo, ^em; ink; thin, this. 



Titus 

tone 


A DESK-BOOK OF 25,000 WORDS 




1: artistir^, firt; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g6; net, dr; full, rule; but, burn; 


Titus: toi'tus^; [Bible and masculine proper name]. F. Tite: tit^: 

tlt2; G. Titus: ti'tus^; It. Pg. Sp. Tito; trtoi; [Greeks] 

Tityrus: tit'i-rus^; tit'y-rus“ [A shepherd’s name, common among the 
Tityus: tit'i-us^; tft'y-us^ [In Gr. m3'th, a monster son of Gsea or of Zeus, 

whose body covered nind acres of ground], 

Tivoli: tiv’o-h^ or (It.) tlVo-h^; tiv'o-li^ or (It.) tfvo-Ii^ [It. town]. Applied 

to several villages and towns in the United States the name is pronounced tiv'o-h^ — 
the Anglicized pronunciation of the It. city’s name fet indicated above. 

Tizite: toi'zoit^; ti'zit- [Bible]. 


tmesis: tmi'sis^; tme'sis-. Wr. mi'sis^ [The insertion of a word between 

the parts of a compound, 2 &to us ward, meaning “toward us”]. 

Tmolus; tm5'lus^; tmo'lus^ [In classic myi^h, the father of Tantalus], 
to: emphatic tu^ tg^; une7nphatic tu^ ty-; colloquial ta^; to- [Toward the 

end to be accomplished; also, in a direction toward]. [trial] 

toad: tod^; tod^ [A frog^like animal that is amphibious but chiefly terres- 
Toah.: to'd^; to'a^ [Bible]. 

toast: tost^; tost^ [1. Sliced bread browned at a fire. 2. The act of drink- 
ing to the health of some one]. 

Toh; teb^; t6b^ [Bible]. 

tobacco: to-bak'o^; to-b^cV; not ta-bak'o^ nor tar-bak'ar^ as most fre- 
quently heard [An annual bush-like plant growing from 3 to 6 feet high and having 
lanceolate leaves which form the chief source of the tobacco of commerce], 

TobssadonijabjTob Adonljah: teb"sad’'o-nai'ju^; tQb'’*=S.d"o-m"ia2 [Bible], 
— Tobia: to-bai'a^; to-bi'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Tobiah; to-bcd'ab* to-bi^a^ [Bible], 

Tobias: to-bai'as^; to-bi'as^ [Bible and masculine personal name]. Dan. 
B. G.Sp. Tobias; to-bVosi; to-bI''as2; F.Tobie; to'Hbe's; It.Tobia; to-bfai; 

to-bi'a2. 

Tobie: to^bi^; tS'bi^ [Apocrypha]. — ^Tobiel: to'bi-eB or to-boi'eB; to'bi- 
gp or to-bl'SP [Apocr3T)hal. — ^Tobljah: to-bcd'idi; to-bi'ih® [Bible]. 

Tobit: to'bit^; to'bit^ [An apocr37phal book of the Old Testament, the 

story of Tobit, an Israelite, in Assyrian captivity]. 

Tobolsk: to-belsk'^ or (Rus.) ta-bel'y'sk^; to-bblsk'^ or (Rus.) ta-b6ry^sk^ 
[A government in W. Siberia]. 

Tocantins: to’^kon-tins'^; toucan-tins'^ [River in Brazil], 

Tochen: to'ken^; to'cSn® [Bible]. 

Tocquevllle (de) : da tek'vil^ or {Fr,) tok"vil'^; de tSk'vil^ or (Fr.) tSc^vil'^ 
[Fr. statesman (1805-59)]. 


toiiday : to^de'^; to-da'^; not tu*de'^, ta^de'U Tior ta^dcd'^, the last of which is 

sometimes heard in London and its vicinity [The present day], 

Todleben, Totleben: tot'i^ben^; tot'l§-b6a® [Russ, general (1818-84)]. 
toffee: tef'i^j tSf'e^ [A sweetmeat of brown sugar or molasses]. 
Togarmah: to-gar'mai; to-gax'ma^ [Bible]. [same moment of time], 

together: tu-geth'ar^; to-gSth'er^ [In union with each other,* also, at the 


2 : art, ape, fat, fare, fast, whgit, all; m6, gSt, prgy, f6rn; hit, ice; I-S; i=5; gb, ndt, 6r, wdn, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Titus 

tone 


1: a = final; i == habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu == fewd; chin; go; q = sin^; fhin, this. 


Tohu: to'hiu^; to'hu^ [Bible]. — ^Toi: to'ai^; tol- [Bible]. 

toil: teiP; t6il-, not taiP as formerly. Compare boil, coin, join. Dryden 
(“Absalom and Achitophel,” pt. i, 1. 912) rimed toils with “smiles” [Labor; work], 

toilet; toilet^; tSi'lSt^^ [The act of dressing oneself], 
toilette [Fr.]: twaTet'^; twa'lSt'^ [Same as toilet]. 

Tokay : to-ke'^ ; to-ka'“ [Hung, town and wine]. 

Tokhath: tek'hafh^* tbk'hS^th^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

Tokyo: to'ki-o^; to'ky-o^ [Jap. city]. 

Tola; tblo^; to'la^ [Bible]. — Tolad: to'lad^; [Bible]. — ^Tolaites: 

td^la-oits^; to'Ia-Itss [Bible]. — Tolbanes: tel-be'mzi; tSl-ba'nes^ [Apocrypha]. 

Toledo: to-li'do^ or (Sp.) to-le'do^; to-le'do^ or {Sp.) to-le'do^ [1. City in 

Ohio. 3. Sp. city and province]. 

tolerable: tel'sr-a-bB; tbl'er-a-bP — a word of four syllables, not three as 

sometimes heard [Capable of being endured; moderately good]. 

toll (n. &y.): toB; toP [I. ri. 1. Payment exacted for privilege, etc. 3. A 
charge for the transportation of goods. 3. The sound of a bell rung slowly. II. ®. 1. 
To exact toll. 3- To cause to sound, as a bell, with single strokes]. 

Tollemache: tel'ma^^; tdl'magh^ [Eng. family name]. See Beauchamp. 
Tolman: tel'men^; tbl'man^ [Apocrypha (R. V.)]. 

Tolstoy: tel-stei'^; tbl-stby'^ [Rus. novelist and social reformer (1828- 

[Am. tree that fields a balsam]. 

tolu: to-lu'^; to-lu'^. C. to-liu'^; 7. to'liu^; TFr. ta-liu'^ [An evergreen So.>* 
tomato: to-ma'to^ Standard (1893-1912), C., E,, M., SL, Cooley, & Cull, or 

to-mg'to^, Standard (1913), I., TF., & Wr.\ to-ma'to^ or to-m§,'to2. This fruit was 
first used as food in the United States in about 1830, but was referred to in Grim- 
stone’s edition of D’Acosta’s “History of the Indies” (vol, vii, ch. ix, p. 519) in 
1604 — “There was also Indian pepper, beetes, Tomates, which is a great sappy and 
savourie graine” (Murray, “New Eng, Diet.,” vol. x, s. v., Oxford: 1913). The 
spelling tomato has been traced to Chambers’ Cyclo'paediay Supplement (1753). By 
Webster (1828), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849) indicated to-me'toi; Knowles (1835) 
to-md'toi. 

In the 17tli century this word was spelt tomate, approximating to the Fr. tomate [2 syl- 
lables, to-mate] or Spanish and Portuguese to-ma-li. [3 syllables, to-ma-te]. . . . Tomato 
is an English alteration, apparently assumed Jo be Spanish, or perhaps after 'potato. 

Sir JAaiEs A. H, Murray New English Diciionary vol. x, s. v. [Oxford, I913.J 
Notwithstanding that two American dictionaries indicate the broad a sound in this 
word, the pronunciation in the United States varies from to-mat'o^ and to-me'toi to 
to-ma'toi. 

to-morrow: to^mer'o^* to^mSr'o^; noi tu='m0r'o^, tu^mer'aS ?ior ta^mer^ a ^ 

[The day after the present one]. 

ton^: tun^; ton^ [A measure of weight], 
tou^ [Fr.]: teh^; toh^ [Fashion; style]. 

tone: ton^; tbn^ [l. Characteristic style or tendency; character. 3. Vocal 

inflection as indicative of feeling]. Distinguish from ton® and see vocal. 

A care for tone is part of a care for many other things besides: for the fact, for the value, 
of good-breeding, above all, as to which tone unites with various other personal, social signs 
to bear testimony. Henry James The Question of Our Speech p. 13. [h. m. & co. ’05.} 

2: wolf, dp; bdbx, bOot; full, mle, eflre, but, bOm; Oil, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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1; cirlistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get. pr6y; hit, police; obey, go; net, Or: full, riile; but, bum; 
Tongres: tengr^; tongr- [Belg. town]. 

tongs: toQz^; t5ng§“, Standard (1893-1912), E., I., M., St., W., & Wr.i 

Standard fl913) & C. t©i 3 z^ [A pair of levers pivoted together at one end and used 
for grasping and moving objects vpith ease and safety]. 

tongue: tong^ [In man, the organ of speech and taste]. 

Tonkin: ton'^kin'^; tSn'Tdn'® [A state in Fr. Indo^China]. 

tonneau [Fr.]: to^'no'^ or txra-o'^; to^no'^ or ton-o'^ [That part of a motor^^ 
car^that contains the seats]. [-itis. 

tonsillitis: ten^si-lai'tis^; ton^si-iiTis^ [Inflammation of the tonsils]. See 
tonsure: ton'sfliiur^; tSn'shur-. M. & I. ten'siur^ [That part of the crown 

of a priest’s or monk’s head left bare by shaving the Lair]. 

tontine: ton-tin'^; t6n-tin^^, Standard, C., E., M., k TTr.; I. ten'tainh so 

also indicated by Fulton & Knight (1802); St. ten^tin'’^; W. ten'tini [A form of life 
annuity]. [quaniity or degree], 

too: tu^; too^. Compare to [1. In addition; likewise; also. In excessive 

took: tuk^; td^k- — the pronunciation indicated uniformly by modern dic- 
tionaries and also by Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0), Jones (1798), Webster QS2S), 
and Smart (1840b but Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1S02), Enfield (1807), and 
Knowles (1835) tuk^ [The imperative of the verb take]. 

tool, toot, tooth. The di^aph oo in these words is pronoimced as o^in 
“boot,” not as in “book” — like u in “rule,” not u in “full”: tulb tooP; tutb toot^; 

tuthb tobih^. 

toothed: tufht^; tootht^ [Supplied with teeth, or notches], 
toparch: to'parkh Standard, C., W., k TFr., or tep'cirkh E., L, k M.; to'- 

plirfiS or tSp'arc^ [The ruler of a small Egypt, state], 
toparchy: to'pork-i^; to'parc-y^ [A petty state of ancient Egypt]. 
Topeka; to-pi'ke^; to-pe'ka^ [City in Kans.]. 

Tophel: to'feP; to'fSP [Bible]. 

Tophet: to'fet^; to'fSt^ [Bible]. — ^Topheth; to'fet^; to'f^t® [Bible], 
topic: tep'ik^; tSp'ie® [Any matter treated of in speech oi writing] 

topographer: to-peg're-fer^; to-pbgTa-fer^ [An expert in topo^aphy]. — 
topographic: top^o-graf^iki; t5p''o-gra,f'ie2 [Relating to topography].— topograph- 
ical: tep"o-^af'i-k 9 P; t^^o-grUf'i-eals [Same as topographic].— topography: to- 
peg^rs-fii; to-p^'ra-fy* [The art of representing on a map the scientific description 
of any particular place], 

topology: to-pal'o-jii; to-p5l'o-^® [The aiding of memory by recalling 

objects through their association with certain places]. 

topophone: tep'o-fon^; tSp'o-fon^ [An instrument for determi n i n g the 

direction from which a sound proceeds, as in a fog at sea]. 

topsail: tep'sel''^ or {navi.) tep'sB; tbp'saF^ or {nauL) tbp'sF [One of the 

sails ot a fulbriggcd ship]. 

toque: tok^; tok^ [A head=dress]. 

Torah: to'ra^; to'ra® [The Mosaic Law; the Pentateuch]. 

3: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ftU; m6, get, pr§y, fSm; hit, ice; i=e; 1-S; g5, ndt, dr.wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Tongres 

toss 


i: » = final; I = habit; aisle; an = out; oil; iu = feud; <fhin; go; g = sing; fhin, this. 


torch: torch^; torch^ [A lighted branch of resinous wood or a brand of 

tested hemp soaked in tar, oil, or some other inflammable substance]. 

torchon [Fr.]: ter'^^eh'^; t6r"9h6h'- [1. A dish=cloth. 3. A bobbin-lace]. 
toreador [Sp.]: to"re-a-d6r'^; to'Te-a-dor'" [A buU=fighter]. 
torii [Jap.]: to‘n-P; to'ri-i- [The gateway of a Shinto temple]. 

Torinese: t6"rm-is'^ or to^'rin-es'^ or -e§'^ [I. a. Pert, to Turin. 11- n, 

A citizen of Turin]. [guish]. 

torment (n.): ter'ment^; tor'mSnt^ [Intense bodily pain or mental an- 
torment (y.): ter-ment'^; tdr-mSnt'^ [To subject to severe suffering], 
tormentil: ter'men-tilb*. tor'mSn-tfl^. Walker (1791) tor'men-tilh but 

(1S06) tor-men'tili [A trailing yellow-flowered herb]. small area]. 

tornado: ter-ne'do^; t5r-na'do^ [A violent wind and rain storm, covering 
Toronto: to-ren'to^; to-rdn'to^; not ta-ren'to^ [Can. city; capital], 
torous: to 'rush* to'rus^ [Bulging; swollen, as muscles]. 

Torquay: ter-ki'b* tSr-ky'^ [Eng. seaport]. 

torque: terk^; tork^ [A necklace, collar, or armlet of twisted wire]. Com- 
pare TOEQVES. [(CaVca.1545-1617)]. 

Torquemada (de); de t6r'''ke-md'da^; de tor'’'k:§-ma'da- [Sp, historian 
torques [L.]: terTswIz^; tor'kweg^ [In zoology, a natural ring or collar]. 

Compare torque. [great velocity], 

torrential: te-ren'^aP; t6-rSn'shaP [Like a stream of water flowing with 
Torres Vedras: ter're^ ve'dra^^; tSr'rSsh ve'drash^ [Pg. town]. 

Torrey: terh^; tdr'y^ [Am. botanist (1796-1873)]. 

Torricelli: ter"n-dhePli^ or (Eng.) terVsel'i^; t5r"ri-ch61TL2 or (Eng.) t5r*'- 
i-^Skis [It. physicist (1608-47); discovered the principle of the barometer]. 

torsion: ter'^en^; tor'shon^ [The act of twisting or state of being twisted], 

tortoise: ter'tasb E., M., & TF., or tor'tisb Standard & C.; tor'tes^ or t6r'- 
tfes. I. ter'teisi; ter'tiai; T7r. ter'tizi. By Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker - 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), and 
Knowles (1835) ter'tisi; Walker (1806) and Smart (1857) ter^tiz^ [A four-footed 
reptile enclosed in a shell and having paddle-shaped limbs]. 

tortoise-shell: ter'ta^^eP; tor'te'SheP. This pronunciation has long 

displaced the formal ter'tis-^eF'i; tor'tis-shSF^^ even in the speech of the cultured 
[The shell of a tortoise]. 

Tortuga: ter-tti'ga^; tSr-tu'ga^ [An island N.W. of Haiti in the West 

Indies]. — Tortiigas (Dry); drai ter-tu'gez^; dry t 5 r-t\j'ga §2 [Group of coral islands 
off coast of Florida]. 

tortuous: ter'tiu-xjs^ or ter'dhu-us^; tbr'tu-tis^ or tdr^chu-hs^ — ^but the 
cheiD-mg should be discouraged as slovenly. See quotation under nature [Aboimd- 
ing in irregular bends, or turns], 

Tosca (La): la toslce^; la tos'ea^ [Opera by Puccini]. 

toss: tes^ or tes^; t6s^ or t6s2. The first indicates American usage as noted 

by Standard (1893-1912), C., W. (1828-1908), & Wr., and British usage, as recorded 
3: wolf, dft; b5&k, b50t; full, rule, eflre, btit, burn; Oil, b6y; to, teoa; iok; thin, this* 
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1: ortistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, bum; 


by J., M., 6z St. The second shows former English usage as indicated by E. Harris 
A: Alien give the o as in “soft” as modern American usage in Tf. (1909), but by 
“Webster’s Revised Unabridged Dictionary” (1913) it is given as o in “odd." 

totem: to'tem^; to'tSm^ [A natural object, usually some animal, regarded 

as an object of worship by some savages] [Eng ] 

Tottenham: tet'n-am^; tSt'n-am^ — the h is silent [A suburb of N. London, 
tottering: tot'er-iq^; tQt'er-ing ^ — three syllables, not tet'nq^ [Unsteady]. 
Tou: to'u^; to'u^ [Bible]. 

Touareg: twd'reg^; twa'rSg^ [A Norths African native of the Libyan group 

of the Hamitic stock]. TuaregJ. 

toucan: tu-kan'^ Standard, C., M,, & TF., or tau'kan^ E., L, & TFr.; t^- 

can''2 or tou^can^. St. tQ^'kani [A large tropical Am. bird with enormous beak]. 

touch: tudh^; thch^. So also with its relatives and compounds touch'er, 
touching, touch'piece, touch^stone, touch'wood, and touch'y [Tlie act or 
process oi coming into contact with; also, the sense by which this is achieved]. 

tough: tufM See gh and O (15) and compare roof, rough [That 

may be subjected to great strain without yielding; not easily separated; also, possess- 
ing great endurance]. 

Toul: tul^; t\jP [Fr. town]. 

Toulon: tuTen'^; tu'^ioh'^ [Fr. naval seaport]. 

Toulouse: tuTuz'^; tu"ly§^^ [Fr. cathedral city]. 

toupee: tu-pi'^; tu-pe'^. St. tu-pe'^ [A lock of hair or curl on the top of 

the head; specif, such a curl at the top of a periwig or a periwig itself]. 

This word is spelt also toupet and pronounced tu-pe'^; ty-pg'S; also formerly (1) 
tu-pe'i by Knowles (1S35), Smart (1840), Webster (1847), Craig (1849), Worcester 
(1859), Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864); (2) tu-pl'^ by Sheridan (1780), Perry (1805), 
Jones (1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802) ; (3) tu-pet'i by Walker (1791) and Jameson 
(1827). 

tour: tur^; tyr^. The pronunciation taur^, advocated by Walker (1809), 

was indicabki by Buchanan (1766), but rejected by Ash (1757), Perry (1777), Sheri- 
dan (1780), Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), 
Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), Knowles (1S35), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Craig 
(1849), and O^vie (1850), and by all modem dictionaries [An excursion of consid- 
erable extent]. 

tourbillion: tur-bil'yan^; tur-bll'yon^ [A whirlwind; also, any thing hav- 

ing a whirling motion, as a firework which ascends spirally]. 

tour de force [Fr.]: tur de fors^; t\}r de fors^ [A feat of strength or skill]. 
Tourg^e: tur-se'^; tyr-zhg'^ [Am. novelist (1838-1905)]. 

Tourgueuev: tur-genVef^; tur-g^n'ySf^ [Russ, family name. Specif. 
Russ, novelist (1818-83)]. Spelt a£o Tour-guenleff, Tour-guen'eff, Tur-gen'ef, 
Tur-gen'ief, etc., but pronounced the same way. 

■tourmalin, tourmaline: tur'me-linh -lin^ or -lln^; tur'ma-lin®, or 

lln® [A transparent to subtranslucent mineral cut into gem-stones]. 

tournament: tur'na-menti; tyr'na-ment^. This pronunciation, recorded 

uniformly by modem dictionaries, was indicated by Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780), Scott (1797), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Knowles 
(1835), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849). The pronunciation tur'na-menth indicated 


2: art, &pe, f&t, fSre, fast, wh^t, all; m6, g€t, pr§y, fSm; Mt, ice; i=§; is=e; gd, ndt, dr, w6n, 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


totem 

Towcester 


1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = owt; oil; iu = ieud; ^in; go; g = siraf?; fhin, this. 


by C., W., & TTr. as alternative, was supported by Buchanan (1757), Johnston (1764), 
Jones (1798), Smart (1840j, Ogil^ne (1850), and Cooley (1863). Enfield (1807) and 
Jameson (1827) tdr'na-menti- [Any contest involving strength and skill]. 

tournay: tur'-'ne'S* [A printed worsted for upholstery made at 

Tournay, Belgium]. 

tourney: ttir'm^; tur'ny^. Jameson (1827) tor'm^; Smart (1840) and 

Ogilvie (1850) tur'nib which is indicated as alternative by C'., TT., &, TFr. [To engage 
in a medieval tournament]. 

tourniquet: tur'm-ket^; tur'ni-kSt^. Formerly tur'm-ket\ as indicated 
by Perry (1805), Webster (1S2S), Smart (1840), and Reid (1S44), or tur'ni-kweth as 
recorded by Fulton & Knight (1802), Walker (ISOG), and Jameson (1827) [A device 
for stopping the flow of blood]. 

tournure: tur-niur'^; tur-nur'^ [Xhe outline of a figure]. 

Tours: tur^; tgr^ — ^the s is silent [Fr. city], 

tousle: tau'zlM tou'gp [To disarrange], [general; liberator of Haiti (1743-1803)]. 
Toussaint rOuverture: tu"san' luVar'Tiir'L t\i''sM' lu'Ver^'tur'^ [Negro 
tout {n. & ?;.): taut^; tout^ [I. n. One who looks for customers; also, one 

who keeps a sharp lookout or spies. To act as a tout in any sense]. Formerly 

also spelt toot and pronounced tut^; toot^. [ance]. 

toutssensemble [Fr.]: tu"tan"san'bP; tu"tan^san'bP [The general appeax- 
tow: to^; to^ [To haul through the water, as a boat]- — towage: to'ij^; to - 

ag2 [The charge made for towing, also the service rendered]. 

toward (a.): to'erd^; to'ard^, Standard, C,, E., M., St., W., & Wr.) I, t5'- 

wardh also indicated by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), and Fulton & Knight 
^802). By Bailey (1732) and Johnson (1755) the stress was placed on the final syl- 
lable — toward'; Buchanan (1766) indicated tow'ardi [Ready to do, or learn]. 

toward (prep.) : te'erd^; tb^ard^; not to'erd^. See quotation under O. By 

the earlier lexicographers this word was stressed on the last syllable, notably by 
Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), Barclay (1774), and Perry (1775), 
and altho to-ward'i is not indicated by modern lexicographers this pronunciation is 
stiU heard to-day on both sides of the Atlantic. See towards [In the direction of]. 

The first pronunciation figured above [to^'erd] is now chiefly northern and (appar- 
ently) American; the fourth [to-wdrd'i] is not recognized in any modern dictionary, 
. . . but it appears to be the prevailing one in London and the south of England. 
Sir James A. H. Murray New English Dictionary vol. x, s. v. [Oxford, 1913.] 

towards: to'ardz^; to'axdg^; not to'ardz^. See quotation under O. This 

is the more common form of the word, but toward and towards are interchangeable. 
(See TOWARD.) Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), Barclay (1774), and 
Perry (1777) favored to-wordz^'i, but Perry preferred tSrdzi. Both are still heard. 

In the rapid and colloquial pronunciation ol towards^ it [the to] seems to unite with the o, and 
to form with it a diphthong of the same sound as <no in crow, towards; though according to the 
etymology, it should be divided to-wards; we should therefore say, rather, that the w Is 
dropped, and towards spofeen Ilhe twards. 

Narbs Elements of OrUioe'py pt. I, ch. viil, p. 136. [London, 1784.] 

Walker, the slave to analogy, reminded his readers that as backwards, forwards, 
inwards, and outwards were accented on the first syllable, “there is not the least 
reason for pronouncing towards with the accent on the last.” But see quotation 
imder toward. 

Towcester: tau'star^; tow'ster^ [Eng. city]. See Alcester, Anstrtjther. 
2: wolf, dft; bdbk, btfbt; full, ri|le, cftre, bfiit, bOm; dll, b6y; go, gem; igk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rtile; but, burn; 

towel, tower, town. In these words the ow is pronounced as in “how,” 

“now,” etc., indicated in Key 1 by au and in Key 2 by ow: tau'eU, tow'&l^; tau^'er^, 
tow'er^; taunb town^, 

Townshend: taun'zend^; town'§Snd- — ^the h is silent [Eng. family name]. 

toxin, toxine: t 0 ksln\ -in^ or -in^; tSks'ln^ -in^ or [One of a class of 

poisonous chemical compounds]. [Roger Ascham]. 

Toxophilus: teks-ef'i-lus^; tdks-bf'i-lhs^ [A treatise on archery \\Titten by 
toy: tei^j tSy^ [A plaything]. 

Toynbee: tein'bi^; tGjm'be^ [Eng. social reformer (1852-83)]. 

trace: tres^; trag^ [i. n. A barely detectable mark or reminder left by some 

past event or agent. II. v. To follow the trace or tracks of] 

trachea: tre'ki-ai, Standard, E., TF., & TFr., or tra-ki'a^, C., M., & SL; 

tra/ee-a2 or tra-^e'a^. To the first one may add Brande, Crabbe, Smart, and Webster; 
to the second, Dunglison, Knowles, and Stedman [The windpipe]. — tracheal: tre'- 
ki-eU; tra'ce-aP [Relating to the windpipe]. — tracheoscopy: tre'^ki-os'ko-pii; tra^- 
ee-ds'co-py2_^ [Instrumental examinatipn of the windpipe].— tracheotomy: trS^ki- 
et'o-mi^; tra"ce-dt'o-my2 [The operation of making an opening in the windpipe]. 

trachoma: tra-ko'ma^; tra-co'ma^ [A contagious disease of the eye]. 

Trachonitis: trak"o-nai'tis^; trltc"o-ni'tis^ [Bible]. 

trachyte: tre'kait^ or trak'oit^; tra'cyt^ or tr^c'yt^ [A volcanic rock]. 

Tractarian : trak-te'n-an^ ; trS-c-ta'ri-an^ [Any one holding the views of the 

so»called Oxford movement in the Church of Eng.], See b.vrbarian, 

Trafalgar: tre-fargar^ or traf^'al-gor'^; tra-f^l'gar^ or trS.f'al-gar'2 [i. A 
promontory in S. w. Spain. 2. A naval battle, 1805, where Nelson fell; also, a square 
in London, commemorating this battle]. [shrub of S W Asia] 

tragacaath: tragVkanfh^ ; tr^l'a-cAnth^ [The gum obtained from a spiny 
tragedian: tra-ji'di-an^; tra-ge^di-an^ [An actor in tragedy]. 

tragedienne [F.]: tra'^Se^'dyen'^ or (Anglice) tra-ji'^di-en'^; tra'^zhe^dySn'^ 

or (Anglice) tra-ge^di-Sn's [An actress of tragedy], 

tragedy: trajVdi^; trag'e-dy^ [A dramatic composition in imitation of an 

action that is solemn or pathetic]. [passed over any surface]. 

trail: treT; traP; not troil^ [The track left by any person or thing that has 

train: tren^; tran^; not troin^ as sometimes heard in London and its vi- 
cinity [A continuous line of railway^coaches or trucks coupled to one another and 
drawn by a locomotive]. 

trait: tret^; trat®. On this word Johnson (1755) commented, “Scarce 

English.” Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), and Webster (1828) 
indicated tretk In the 19th century the pronunciation tre^, recorded by Sheridan 
(1780). Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849), was considered correct 
usage in England, but altho Walker announced that “the t [final] begins to be pro^ 
nounced” in 1791, it had made little headway by the dawn of the 20th century. 
Dr. Murray, however, states that the pronunciation tre^ “is becoming less general” in 
England (“New Eng. Diet.,” voL x, s. v.). Of the modem dictionaries Cooley (1863) 
and Stormonth^s give tr§i as preferred; the remainder, including Worcester's (1859) 
and Cull (1864), note tretb which is best modem usage [A particiilar characteristic, 
mental or physical]. 


2: Srt, S,pe, fSt, fare, fdst, wh^t, mS. get, pr§y, fSm; hit, lee; i=S; i=sS; g6, nCH;, or, w6n, 



855 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED transferable 

1:8 = final; l = habit; oisle; ail = out; eil; iu = feud; <5hin; go; rj = sing; thin, tiiis. 


traject (n.): traj'ekt^; [A passage]. absent 

traject (v.) : tra-jekt'^; tra-jSet'- [To throw or cast over, or across]. Corn- 

trajectory: tre-jekTo-n^; tra-iSc'to-ry^. M, tra-jekTa-n^ [The path 

which a body describes in space] 

trammel: tram'eT; trSm'S!- [To embarrass, hamper, impede, or restrain], 

tramontane: tra-mon'ten^; tra-mbnTan^. E. tram'en-ten^ and also indi- 
cated by Smart (1S40) and Reid (1S44); Knowles (1S35) tre'man-tani [I. a. Situated 
beyond the mountains. II. n. One living beyond the mountains or Alps]. 

trance: trans^; trang^. See ask [A prolonged abnormal sleep, or a state 

of insensibility to ordinary surroundings]. 

tranquil: trai 3 'kwiT; tr^n'kwil^. 1. &St. tran'kwiT [Free from agitation; 

calm; quiet].— tranquillity: trag-kwil'i-ti^; tr3,g.-kw11fi-ty2. Standard, C., E., k M.‘, 
J., St., W., & Wr. tran-kwil'i-ti^ [Freedom from all disturbing influences]. — tran- 
quilize: tragflcwil-cuzi; trun'k-wil-izs. J. & St. tran'kwil-aiz^ [To make calm]. 

trans- {prefix) i trans-^ or tranz-^; trans-^ or tran§--. See .-^k. The a in 

this word is sounded variously. In the United States it is generally pronounced 
short, as in “fat,” “man,” and is so indicated by Standard, Tf., & Wr.; but C , prob- 
ably under Eng. influence, gives as a substitute for this a as in “ask,” “fast," In 
the northern and midland counties of England, and in Scotland, the a is also pro- 
nounced short, but in London and its vicinity th'^^ sound of the long vowel prevails, 
trdns-i and trons-i bein^ both heard according to the position of the stress. 

With regard to the s, it may be pointed out that in the United States this letter is 
generally pronounced as a surd sibilant (trans-akt'i- rather than tranz-akt'i), but in 
England, perhaps through the influence of school Latin, it is very’ frequently pronounced 
as a sonant— tranz-akt'k This pronunciation is widely used in southern England 
before a vowel, a voiced consonant, a liquid or nasal, but there are many people in 
England who pronounce irans- in compound words with the s*sound regardless of 
the consonant or vowel that may follow [Latin: literally (1) over, across, beyond, 
and through; (2) change; (3) transversely; crosswise]. 

transact: trans-akt^^; trS,iis-S,ct'2. E. & M. tranz-akt'^. See trans- [To 

conduct, or carry through]. 

transalpine: trans-al'pm^; trans-al'pin^, Standard, St., W., & Wr.] C. 

trans-al'pini; E. tranz-al'pcdn^; I. trans-al'pain^; ikf. trans-al'poink See trans- [Sit- 
uated on the other side — the north or west side — of the Alps]. 

transatlantic: trans^'at-lan'tik^; trSns^'S-t-lS-n'tic^. C. & M. trans-at-lan- 

tik^. See trans- [ 1 . Lying beyond the Atlantic ocean. 3 . Extending across the 
Atlantic]. 

transcend: tran-send'^; trS-n-sSnd'^. C. & M. tran-send'^. See trans- 
[To rise above in excellence]. In this word and its relatives tran-scen'dence, tran- 
scen'dent, traii''scen-den"tal, as in traii-scribe', tran-scrib'er, the s is sharp, as 
being no part of the prefix, but the initial of the second element of the compound. 

transept; tran'sept^: trSn'sSpt^. M. tran'sept^. See trans- [That part 

of a cruciform church between the nave and choir]. 

transfer {n.)i transTer^; trSns'fer^. C. & M. trans'fer^. See trans- 

[The removal of a thing from one place or person to another]. 

transfer (t;.): trans-fur'^; trSns-fer'®. C. & M, trans-fur'^ See trans- 

[To convey from one person or place to another]. 

transferable: trans-fm'a-bT; tr3.ns-ferVbP. C. & M. trans'fer-a-bT. 

See TRANS- [Capable of being conveyed from one person or place to another]. 


2: wplf, dft; bdbk, bobt; full, rple, ciire, but, bflm; oil, b6y,* go, item; ipk; thin, this. 



transference 

Traviata 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rftle; but, burn; 


transference: trans-fur'ens^; trans-fer^^ng-. C. & M. trms'iar-ens^; W. 

trans'fur-ansb riee trans- [The act of transferring]. 

transient: tran'Shent^; triin'shgnt®, Standard, C,, St, W,, &Wr.;E. tran'- 

si-ent^; /, tran'zi-ent^; 3/. tran'si-enti. See trans- [I. a. Passing quickly before the 
vision; also, not permanent. II. n. One who is only of temporary existence]. 

transit: trail 'sit^; trSn'sit^. C. & M. tran'sit^ See trans- [I. n. The act 

of passing through or over. H. r. To pass across or to revolve]. 

transition: trans-isVen^; trans-ish'on^. C. tran-sish'en^; E., I., TF., & TTr. 

tran-si 3 'aa^; M. tran-sis'an^; -St. tran-zisli'ani. See tr.an's-. Perry (1777), Sheridan 
(17S0), and Enfield (1807) tran-sisVan^; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Knowles 
(1835), and Smart (1S40) tran-sis^an^ [Passage from one place or condition to another], 

translate: trans-let'^; trSns-lat'^. (7. & M. trans-let'h See trans- [1. To 

turn one language into another. To remove from one oflSce to another], — trans- 
latory: trans-le'to-ni; trhns-la'to-rj’-s. C. trans'h-to-ni; M. trans-16To-ni. Sher- 
idan (1780) trans'la-to-ni. See teaks- [Of the nature or character of a translation] 

translucencc: trans-liu'seiis^; trSns-iti'QSng^. C, & M, trans-liu'sens^. 
See TRANS- [The state of being partially transparent].— translucent: trans-liu'- 
sent^; trans-lu'gSnts. C, & M, trans-liu'sent^. See trans- [Semitransparent]. 

transmigrate: trans'mi-gret^; trS-ns'ini-grat^. C. & M. trans'mi-greth 
M. indicates trana-moi'greti as also in use in Great Britain. See trans- [To pass 
from one coxmtry to another].— transmigration: trans"nii-gre'shani; tr2-ns"mi-gra'- 
shon2. c. & M. trans-mi-gre'^ani. M. indicates trons-moi-gre'sheni as also in 
use in Great Britain [The act of passing from one country to another]. 

transmission: trans-mi^'sn^; trhns-mteh'on^. C. & M, trans-mi^'an^ 

See TRANS- [The act of conveying from one person or place to another]. 

transmit: trans-mit'^j trS-ns-^t'^. C. & M, trans-mit'^. See trans- [To 

convey, or cause to be conveyed, from one person or place to another], 

transmontane: traiis''‘'mon-ten'^; trS-iis"m5n-tan'2. C. trans-raon-ten'^; 

M. trans-mon'teni. See trans- [Situated beyond a mountain], 

transom: trau'sam^; trSn'scm^ [The ventilatiag^window above a door]. 

transpacific: traiis''pa-sif'ik^; tra,ns"pa- 9 ifl-e 2 . ilf. trans-^ or tranz-pa- 

siffikk See trans- [Across the Pacific]. 

transpadane: trans'pa-deii^^; tr^ns^pa-dan^'^. C. trans-pe'den^; M. 

trans'pe-dgn^ [Being beyond the river Po, from Rome], 

transparent: trans-par^ent^; trSns-p^r'ent^. C. & M. trans-par'ent^. 

See TRANS- [Easy to see through or understand], 

transpiration: tran’^spi-re'^an^; trS,n''spi-ra'shoii^. C. & M. tran'^spi- 

re'^han^. See trans- [ 1 . The act of exhaling through the skin or the surface of the 
body. 2. That which transpires; hence, the fact of becoming known], — transpire: 
tran-spoir'i; trS,n-splr^ 2 . c. & M. tron-spair'i. See trans- [To exhale or give off, as 
(perspiration) through the pores of the body], 

transplant: trans-plant'^; trS-ns-plSnt'*. C, & M. trans-plant'b but in 

southeastern England frequently tranz-plant'i [To remove from one place to plant 
in another]. — transplantation: trana'^plan-te'^eni; trS-ns^pian-ta'shon*. C. & M. 
trans-plan-te'dheni. See trans- [The act of transplanting. 

transport (n.): trans'port^; tr^ns'pdrt®; not trans'porth See the verb. 
C. trans'port^; E. trans'perti; Standard^ I., St., TV., & TVr. trana'porfci; M. trans'port^’ 
[The act of conveying from one place to another]. See note on the use of o before r 
under O. 


2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, whgit, ftU; m€, get, prgy, fSrn; hit, Ice; i=*6; I=g; g6, n6t, Or, wdn, 



857 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: & = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = fcwd; (fhin; go; o = &ing', thin, this. 


transport {v .) : trans-pert'^ j trlns-port'^* not trans-port'^ C. & M, trans- 

port'^; E. trans-pert'i; Standard^ J., TT'., & TTr. trans-port'i — a pronunciation 

common to Scotland and to north of England dialect now seldom heard but still 
indicated by lexicographers. See O [To carry or convey]. 

transubstantiate: tran^sub-stan'^-et^; tr^n^stib-stSii'shi-at^. (7. & ikf. 

trnn-sub-stan'slii-et^. See trans- [To change from one substance to another]. 

Transvaal: trans-vdl'^; trans-val'^. M. trans'Vdl'^ or tranz"vdl'^. See 

TR.o;s- [A province of the Union of S. Africa]. [crosswise direction]. 

transverse: trans-vurs'^; trAns-vers'^. C. & M. trans-vurs'^ [Lying in a 
trapeze: tre-piz'^; tra-pez'- [A gymnastic apparatus]. 

trapezium: tra-pi'zi-um^j tra-pe'zi-iim^. Sheridan (1780) and Knowles 
(1S35) tre-pl'sumi; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1S02), and 
Jameson (1S27) tra-pl'si-umi [A quadrilateral of which two sides are parallel and 
the other two are not]. j-^^g faces bounded by trapezoids]. 

trapezohedron: trap"i-zo-hi'dran^; tr^p^e-zo-he'dron^ [A form having all 

trapezoid: trap'i-zeid^; trAp'e-zdid^, Standard^ E., I,, il/., St,, & W,, also 
by Knowles (1S35), Smart (1857), Cooley (18G3), and Cull (1864). C. tra-pi'zeidi, 
also by Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802); TFr. trap-i-zeid'i, and so indicated by Bailey 
(1732), Johnson (1755), Ash (1775), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), and Smart 
(1840) [A quadrilateral with no two sides parallel]. 

trappean: trap'i-an^; trS^p's-an^. E, & I, tra-pl'en^ [Relating to trap, a 

variety of rock used for macadamizing roads]. 

Trappist:^ trap'ist^; tr^p'ifet^ [A monk of a religious order of the Roman 
(Catholic Church]. — Trappistine: trap'is-tin^; tr§,p'is-tin^ [One of an order of nims 
allied with the Trappists]. 


Trasimeuo: trd"si-me'noi; tra^si-me^no^ [It. lake; on its shores Hannibal 
defeated the Eomans 217 B. C.]. 

travail^: trav'iL; tr^v'iP [Labor in child=bearing]. 

travail* [Fr.]: tra"va'y9^; tra'Va'ye^ [A crude conveyance drawn by a dog 
or horse, consisting of two poles fastened together vith cros&»bars between: used 
to carry loads in the Northwest U. S. and Canada]. 

travel, traveler, traveller, traveling, travelling, travelog, travelogue. 

The second syllable of these words should be pronounced, not clipped: trav'eP, 
trM,v'gl2, not trav'B; trav'el-eri, tra.v'61-er2, not trav'lsri; trav'eHi)i, tra,v'gl-ing2, not 
trS.v'hni; trav'el-egi, trSv'gl-6g2, not trav'legi. 


traverse (a., adv., n,, & v,)i trav'ars^; trS^v'ers*. Bailey (1732) stressed all 
alike— on the first syllable. Johnson (1755), Buchanan (1757), Ash U775), and 
Walker (1791) stress^ the adverb on the last syllable and the rest on the first. Bu- 
chanan (1766) indicated trav'ersi without specification. Perry (1777), Sheridan 
(1780), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), 
Knowles (1^5), and Smart (1840) str esae a all on the first syllable as we do to»day 
[I. a. Crossing. H. adv, CJrosswise. HI. n. Something that crosses, as a beam, a 
lattice, or a part of a machine or frame. FV. v. To cross; also, pass through]. 


travertin: trav'ar-tiu^; tr^v'er-tfn* [A porous yellowish building^rock]. 
travesty: trav'es-ti^; tr^v'Ss-ty* [To treat so as to render ridiculous]. 
Traviata (La): la trd-vi-d'tai; la trar-vi-a'ta^ [Opera by Verdi]. 


2: wolf, dfi; book, bObt; full, rple, ciire, but, bGm; b6y; go, #em; ipk; thin, this. 



traTois 

tricot 
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1; ortistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; bit, polloo; obf-y, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


travois: tru^wa'^; [A type of sled used by lumbermen in log- 

ging]. — traTOy: tra-vei'i; tra-v6y'2 fTo drag or skid logs]. 

treachery: tretOi'er-i^; trScli'er-y- [The betrayal of trust or confidence], 
treacle: tnld^; tre'cP [The sirup obtained in refining sugar], 
tread: tred^; trSd® [The act or manner of walking or stepping], 
treason: trl'zn^ ; tre'§n2 [An act of betrayal or treachery], 
treasure: tre 3 'ur^; trgzh'ur^ [Riches accumulated or possessed; money; 

coin; precious gems; also, something highly prized]. 

treatise: tri'tisb tre'tte^. I., St., & TFr. tri'tizb so also \Talker (1701), 
Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), and Smart (1S40). By Buchanan (17GG), Perry 
(1777), Sheridan (1780), Fulton & Knight (1802), Webster (1828), and Standard, C., 
E., J/., & TV. tri'tis^ [A literary composition on a particular subject]. 

Treh'i-zond: treb'i-zend^; trSb'i-z6nd^ [Vilayet in Asia Minor and its 

capital], 

treble: treb'R; trSb'E; not trib'T as Webster (1828-1863) [Threefold]. 

trecento [It.]; tre-dhen'to^; tre-chSn'to^ [The 14th century when asso- 
ciated with Italian art]. 

Tredegar: tn-di'ger^ or tred'i-gor^; tre-de'gar^ or trSd'e-gar^ [Eng. town], 
trefoil; tri'feil^; tre^fdil^ [Any plant of the clover family]. 

Trefusis: tn-fiu'sis^; tre-fu'sls^ [Eng. family name]. 

Tregelles: tn-gekes^; tre-gSFSs^ [Eng. Biblical scholar (1813-75)]. 
Treitschke: troiiih'kei; trich^ke^ [Ger. historian and political writer (1834- * 

96)1- [travel from place to place]. 

trek: trekb trSk® [I. n. A migration or an organized invasion, n. t;. To 
Treloar: tre-lor'b trS-lor'^ [Eng. family name]. 

tremendous: tri-men'dusb tre-mSn'dus^; not tri-men'dusb nor tn-men'- 

jus^ [Fitted to excite astonishment by its force or magnitude]. 

tremolo [It.]: trem'o-lo^ or (It.) tre'mo-lo^; trSm'o-lo^ or {It) tre'mo-lo^ 

[A vibratory sound produced by the voice, or by an instrument]. 

Tremont: tn-ment'^; tre-mdnt'^ [A former name of Boston], 
tremor: trem'ar^; trSm'or^, Standard, C., E., M., & St; L, W., &. Wr, 

tri'marh which was the proniinciation indicated also by Ash (1775), Perry (1777), 
Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), Jameson (18270, and Blnowles (1835). Smart (1840) indicated trem'ari, which 
indicates the position given to the stress by Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), and 
Penning (1760), if the stress upon the word tremble may be used as a key to their 
intention [Any trembling or vibratory motion]. 

treuch: trencfix^; trSnch- [A long, narrow hole in the ground], 
trenchant: trendh'anti; trSnch'ant® [Adapted to cut deeply and quickly], 
trentetfebsgnarante [Fr.]: traht'^e^koL'^ront'^; trant':=§ska"rMt'2 [A game 
with playing^ards]. [in removing a disk from the skull]. 

trepan: tn-pan'^; tre-pSn'^; not tri-pan'^ [A surgeons' cylindrical saw used 

2: 'art, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, ad; m€, gfet, prey, f6m; hit, ice; i=§; i=S; gd, ndt. ^r, w6n. 



859 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 

1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = owt; Ifi = feud; <ihin; go; i) = siu^; thin, this. 

trephine: tre-fin'-, Standard, M., SL, & W., Ash (1775), and 

Perry (1805); C., E., <S: Wr. tn-fin'i, so also Knowles (1835) and Smart (1840). Web- 
ster (1828) tref'ini [An instrument like the trepan]. 

trespass: tres'pas^* trgs'pas^ [A voluntary transgression; a violation of the 

law]. Stressed on the final syllable by Spenser: 

Bidding Ms beads all day lor Ms tTes:pass'. 

Faerie Quecne bb. I, canto I, st. 30- [1590.] 

trestle: tresl^; trgs'P — ^the second t silent. See T [An open braced frame- 
work for supporting a scaffolding, a road, or railroad]. j 

Trevelyan: tri-vel'ysni; tre-vgl'yan® [Eng. statesman and author (1838- 
Treves: trivz^; trev§- [Prus. city]. Fr. Treves: trav^’ trev-. 

Trevor: trev'erb* trSv'or^ [Eng. family name of Scottish origin], 

tri- {prefix): troi-b tii-b rarely tri-^ [From the Gr. rpi-, from rpeXs (treis, 

three), or L. fri-, from ires, three]. Used chiefly long and diphthongal in English, 
as in triad, trialog, triangle; but occasionally short, as in triple, trilogy, Trinity. 

triad: troi'ad^; tri'Sd^ [A group of three persons or things]. 

trial: trcd'alb tri'aP [1. A testing by experience or use. 2. An affliction or 

cause of suffering. 3. An investigation into an action at law], 

triangle: trai'a^"glb tri'an'^gP, St. trcd-aio'gli [A plane figure bounded by 

three lines or sides]. 

Triassic: troi-as'ikb tri-Ss'ie^ [A geological period], 
tribal: trcd^balb tri^baP [Pert, to a tribe]. 

tribe: troibb* trib^ [A distinct division, class, or group of persons], 
Tribonian: trd-[or tri-]bo'm-dnb tri-[or tri-Jbo'ni-an^ [Chief compiler of 

the Justinian Code (5th-Gth century)]. 

tribunal: trai-biu'neP; tri-bu'naP, Standard (1893-1912), (7., E., M., 

Si., W., &. TFr., so also Buchanan (17GG); Standard (1913) tn-biQ^neP [A court of 
justice]. 

tribune: trib'yunb* trib'yams. I. troi'biuni [1. A platform or balcony. 
3. The chief representative of a tribe during the early Roman period]. 

tributary: trib'yu-te-rib trib' 3 ni-ta-ry 2 . M, trib'yu-ta-ni [1. A stream 

that flows into another. 2. A state or person who pays tribute]. 

tribute: trib'yutb' trib'ypt^ [Anything paid as a token of submission; also, 

that which is rendered as an evidence of affection, worth, etc.]. 

trichiasis: tn-koi'e-sisb tri-cl'a-sis^. M. tri-ki-e'sisi [A disease that man- 


ifests itself in various forms]. 


[that infests man]. 


trichina: tn-kcd'nab* tri-ci'na®. M. trik'i-ne^ [A minute parasitic worm 
trichiuiasis: trik'h-noi'a-sisb tric'^i-ni'a-sls^ [Same as trichinosis]. 
trichinosis: trikVno'sisb tric'fi-no'sis^ [A disease caused by the trichina], 
trichotomy: trcd-ket'o-mib; tri-ebt'o-my^, Standard, C., L, St., W., & TFr.; 

E. & M. tri-ket'o-mi^ [Division into three parts]. 

tricot: tri'koi or {Fr.) tri^o'b tri'co® or {Fr.) tri'^-eo'^ [i. A knitted woolen 
fabric. 2. A soft ribbed cloth], 

8: wolf, dft; book, bdot; full, role, clire, bfit, bUm; dU, bdy; go, tern; ink; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


Tricoupis: tri-ku'pis^; tri-cu^pis^ [Gr. historian and diplomat (17SS-iS73)]. 
tricycle: trcd'si-kB; tri'gy-cP; not troi-soi'kP [A three^^wheeled vehicle for 

one or more persons]. 


trident: trai^dent^; tri'dSnt^ [A three^pronged spear]. [( 1545 - 63 )]. 

Tridentine; troi-den'tin^; tri-dgn'tin^ [Pert, to the council held in Trent 

triennial: troi-en'i-eP ; tri-gn'i-aP. Indicated as three syllables by Sher- 
idan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
and Knowles (1835)— troi-en'y&U [Taking place every third year and a ceremony 
celebrated every three years]. 


Trier: tri'er^; tri'er® [Ger. city]. Called also Tkeves. 

Trieste: tri-est'^; trl-6st'2 [Aust. city], 

trifid: troi'fid^; tri'fid^. Jameson (1S27) trif'id^ [Divided into three parts], 
trigamy: trig'e-mP; trig'a-my^ [1. The state of ha\dng been married three 

times. 3. The offense of ha\'ing three wives or three husbands at the same time}. 


triglyph: troi'glif^; tri'glj^f^, the pronunciation umformly mdicated by 

modern dictionaries and recorded by Buchanan 11766), Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Perry (1805), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig (1849). By Ash 
(1775), Jameson (1827), and Webster (1828) trig'iif^ [In architecture, a three^grooved 
block or tablet]. 


trigon: troi'geni; tri'gbn^ [A harpdike instrument shaped like a triangle], 
—trigonal: trig'o-nsP; trlg'o-naP [Pert, to or shaped like a trigon]. 

trigone: troi'gon^: trl'gon^ [An area or space shaped like a triangle; es- 
pecially such an area at the base of the bladder].— trigonitis: trig'o-noi^tisi or 
Sn'tisi; trIg"'o-ni'tis2 or -ni^tis^ [Inflammation of the mucous membrane of the trigone]. 


trigonometry: trigVnom'i-tni; trIg‘'o-n6m'e-try2 [xhe branch of math- 

ematics that treats of triangles]. 


trijugate; troi^ju-get^; tri'ju-gat^ [Having three pairs of leaflets], 
trijugous: trai-ju'gus^; tri-ju'ghs^ Standard] C. & Af. trii'u-gush so also 

Webster (1828) and Clarke (1855); E. troi'jiu-gusi; I. troi'jiu-gush so also Smart 
^840) and Craig (1849) ; St. & W. trcd'ju-gusi; Wr. trai-jih'gssi [Same as trupgate]. 

trilemma: troi-lern'e^; tri-lem'a^ [A condition embracing three possible 

propositions, or three courses from which to decide which to pursue]. Compare 

DILEMMA. 


trilobate: troi-lo'bet^; tri-loT^at^, Standard, C., E., Af., St., & JFT.; Wr. 
traido-beth so also Webster (1828), Smart (1840), Ogilvie (1850) [Having three lobes]. 

trllohite: trai'lo-baiti; triflo-blt^. Craig (1849) trilVbcdti [A crustaceous 

invertebrate of the Paleozoic period: one of the earliest known fossils]. 


trilogy : tril'o-]i^ ; trfl'o-gy® [Any group of three works, as dramas or operas, 

bearing a mutum relation]. 

trimester; trai-mes'ter*; tn-mSs'ter® [A period of three months], 
trimeter: trim'i-tar‘; trim'e-ter^ [A verse having three metrical -units]. 

Trinitarian: trm‘'i-te'n-ani; trin'i-ta'ri-an'*. M. trin-i-ta'ri-ani [One 

believes in the threefold union in one God of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost]. See 

BARBARIAN. 


8; art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; mfi, get, prgy, f^; hit. Ice; !=§; I=S; gd, ndt, 6r, w6n. 



S6i 

1: a 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Tricoupis 

Tripolitan 


= final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; <fhin; go; 7) = fliin, tiiis. 


trinitrotoluene: trai-nai"tro-ter>Ti-m^; tri-iii''tro-t6F}^u-en^ [An explo- 

&ive}. [nitp.otoluexe], 

trinitrotoluol: trGi-nai"tro--tel'yu~eP ; tri-niT.ro-t5ryy-6i- [Same as tbi- 

trio: tri'oS Sta-^Td (1893-1912), C., E., & TF., or trai'o^, Si.j & TUr.; 
trl'62 or tn'o^. Standard (1913) & M. tri'ob By Perry (1<S05), Enfield (1S07), Web- 
ster (1S2S), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1S40), troi'oi [Any three persons or things 
grouped or acting together]. 

triolet: trcii'o-let^; tri'o-lSt^. C. & E, tri'o-let^. Of the members of the 

Ad\isory Committee on Disputed Pronimciations for “Funk & Wagnalis’ New 
Standard Dictionary,’' 12 indicated trai'o-let^, 10 recorded tri'o-Ieti- [A stanza or 
poem of eight lines on two rimes]. 

trip: tripi; trlp^ [A journey or voyage]. 

tripartite: trai-pdr'toit^; tri-p^'rit^. C. & L trip'ar-tait^ [Dhuded into 

three parts; also, executed by three parties], 

tripe: troip^; trip^ [A part of the stomach of the ox as cooked for food]. 

tripedal: trip'i-deP; trTp'e-daP, Standard^ €., M., &; Wr.;E. & St, troi-pi'- 
deP; I. trai-ped'aP; TF. troi'pi-aaP. By Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jameson 
(1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) trip'i-d&P; Sheridan (1780) and Craig 
(1849) trcu-pI'daP [Having three feet, as a stool or table]. 

triphthong: triftheq^; trif'thong^. St. & TFr. trip'theB* — pronun- 
ciation prevailed from the second quarter of the 17th century, when the word was 
spelt tripthong (Ben Jonson, “English Grammar,” I, v.: “The Tripthong is of a 
complexion rather to be fear’d than lov’d” [1637]) , until 1863, when it was indicated 
by Cooley. During this period, however, Buchanan (1757-66), Webster (1828), 
and Knowles (1835) indicated trif'thegi, a pronrmciation conceded to be best usage 
to-Kiay [The combination of three vowels or vowePcharacters to produce one sound]. 

triplane: trai'plen^; tri'plan^ [An aeroplane consisting of three supporting 

planes]. Distinguish from biplane. 

triple: tripl^; tripT [(Consisting of three parts or of three things], 
triplex: trai'pleks\ Standard, C., M., & W., or trip'leksh E., & St.; tri'- 

plSks* or trip'lfiks^ [Having three parts]. 

triplicate (a. & n.) : tripTi-kit^; trlp'li-cat^ [I. a. Composed of three ; triple. 

u. n. Three similar things collectively]. 

triplicate (y.); tripTi-ket^; trlpli-cat® [To make threefold]. triple]. 

trlpUcity: troi-plis'i-ti^* tri-pllgl-ty^. M. tn-phsh-ti^ [The state of being 

tripod: troi'ped^; tri'pdd^. Thisstress was indicated by Buchanan (1757), 
Kenrick (1773), Bailey (1775), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Webster (1828), 
Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), Reid (1844), Worcester (1859), Cooley (186^, and 
Ciill (1864), and all later dictionaries, but Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Bntick 
(1764), Ash (1775), Marriott (1780), Fry (1784), Nares (1784), Scott (1797), and 
Perry (1805) recoraed trip''edi [Any utensil or structure having, three feet or legs]. 

Tripoli: trip'o-h^; trlp'o-li^ [A region on the coast of N. Africa]. 

Tripolis: trip'o-lis^; trip'o-lls^ [Apocrypha]. 

Tripolitan: tn-palh-ten^: tri-pbl'i-tan® [I. a. Belon^g to or from Tripoli, 
n. n. A native of Tripoli]. Compare TKrpou. 


2: WQlf, dft; bdcwc, bd&t; full, rflle, ciire, bflt, bUm; 611, b6y; go, ink; thin, this. 
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i: artistic, iirt; fat, fSre; fast; get, pre\'; hit, police*; obey, go; not, ©r; full, rule; but, burn; 


tripos: trcii'pes^; tri'pos^ [An honor examination for the degree of Bachelor 

of Arts in mathematics at Cambridge University, Eng.; later extended to honor 
examinations in other subjects]. [agriculture]. 

Triptolemus: trip-tol'i-musi; trip-tsre-miis- [In Gr. myth, the patron of 
triptych: trip'tik^; trlp'tye^ [A work of art in three panels side by side]. 

trireme: troi'rim^; tri'rem- [An ancient Gr. or Roman war^^essel having 

three banks of oars]. 

Trisagion: tris^agh-on^ or tris-e'gi-en^; trte-Sg'i-Sn^ or trls-a'gi-5n^ [A 

hymn beginning with a threefold invocation of the Deity as Holy used in the ritual 
of the Greek and Oriental churches]. 

triskele: tris'kil^; tris'keP [Same as triskdblion]. 

triskelion: tris-keki-en^; trfs-kSFi-Sn^ [A symbol consisting of three hu- 

man legs bent at the knee and joined at the thigh]. 

trismus: tris'mus^; trls'mtis-. M, triz'mus^ [Lockjaw]. 

Tristan: tris'tan^; trfs'tan^ [In medieval romance, a prince, nephew of 

King Mark of Cornwalll. [group in So. Atlantic ocean]. 

Tristan da Cunha: tris-ton' da kun'ya^; tris-tan' da cun'ya® [Br. island 
Tristram: tris'tram^; trls'tram^ [A masculine personal name]. Pg. Tri- 

StrS,o: trl-straun'^; tri-stroun's. 

trisyllabic: trai^si-lab'ik^; tri^sy-lab'ic®, Standard, E., & M.; C., St, 

T7., & Wr. tris-i-labhki [Composed of three syllables], 

trisyllable: trm-silVbP; tri-s^l'a-bP, Standard, C., E., & M.; St. tris-sil'- 

la-bi^; W. tri-sii''s-bP ; Wr. tns'sil-le-bP — the stress indicated also by Sheridan 
(1780), Walker (1791), Jones (179S), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), and 
Webster (1828), but Bailey (1738), Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Buclmnan 
(1766), Ash (1775), Perry (1777), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Craig (1844) 
tris-siUe-bP [A word of three syllables]. 

Triton: trcd'ten^; trl'ton^ [In myth, son of Poseidon and Amphitrite]. 

triturate: trit'yu-ret^; trit'yu-rat^. Smart (1857) troi'ta-ret^ [To pul- 

verize or masticate thoroughly]. 

triumph: troi'umf^; tri'ihnf^ [Rejoicing on account of success, as in over- 

coming an enemy]. 

triumvir: trai-um'var^; tri-tim'vir^ [One of three men united in public 
office or autborityl.—triumvirate: troi-um^u-ret^; trl-hm'vi-rat^ [A coalition of 
three men in authority or control]. — triumviri: troi-nm'vi-rciii; tn-fim'vi-ri* [Plural 
of triumvir]. 

triune: tri'yun^. Walker (1791) and Fulton & Knight (1802) 

troi-yun'i [Three in one: said of the Godhead], 

trivial: triv'i-eP; trlv'i-aP. Pronounced as two syllables— 'triv'yeP, by 

Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield 
(1807), Jameson (1827), and Knowles [Of little importance or worth]. 

Troas: tro'as^; tro'as^ [Anc. district of Asia Minor; also, its seaport], 
trochaic: tro-ke'ik^; tro-ca'ic® [Pert, to or composed of trochees], 
troche: tro'kib* tro'ce% Standard & Wr.\ C. & I. trodh^; E. trokb* M. 

St & TV. tro^li [A tablet or lozenge]. 

In vulgar and commercial use olten pronounced and sometimes written trochee (trS^i). 
SiE James A. H. Musrat Veto English Dictionary vol. X, s. v. [Oxford, 1915.j 


S: art, 5.pe, f&t, fSre, fist, what, all; m€, g€t, pr§y, f6m; hit. Ice; I=§; 1=6; gd, nftt, Or. 



863 FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED truea^nee 

1: 8 = final; I = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; lu = iVud; cTiin; go; rj = ^ng; thin, this. 

trochee: tro'ki^; tro'ce^ [A foot or measure of two syllables]. 

Trochu: tro'^sTiii'b’ tro'^ghii'^ [Fr. general; governor of Paris, 1870-71], 
troglodyte: treglo-doit^; trSg'lo-dJi;- [A cave==dweller]. 

Trogyllium: tro-jil'i-inn^; tro-gji^ri-tim^ [Bible]. 

Troilus: tro'i-lusb’ tro'i-liis^ [In Homer^s “Iliad,'' son of Priam, king of 
Troy, and lover of Cressida]. 

troll: tr5P; troP. 8t. troP [In Scand. tradition, a supernatural being of a 

giant race, and later one of a race of dwarfs]. 

TroUope: trel'api; trSFop^ [Eng. novelist (1815-1882)]. 

trombone: tremlDon^; trbm'bon^, Standard, C,, M., & W' E, trem-bon'^* 
I. & tramaioni; TFr. trem-bo'nii. Smart (1840) and Clarke (1855) trem-bo^ngi 
[A brass wmd^instmment]. 

Trondhjem: tren'yemi; trSn'ygm^ [Norw. city]. [speech] 

trope: tropb* trop- [A term in rhetoric designating a form of figurative 
Trophimus: trePi-musb* trdf'i-mfis^ [Bible], 
trophy: tro'fp; tro'fy^; not tref'P [A token of victory]. 

tropotentry: tro-po'ten-tnb* tro-po'tgn-try^ [Language unusually expres- 
sive of thought by trope]. [sfcdre Scot ] 

Trosachs, Trossachs: tres'sks^; trbs'aes^ [A picturesque valley uTperih- 
troth: troth 1, Standard (1893-1912), E., & M., or trefhh St., W., & Wr. ; 

tre€]ii. Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), and Smart (1840) in- 
tre^i; Sheridan (1780) and Knowles (1835) trefhb and Jameson (1827) 
troth Pidehty; betrothal; also, the act of pledging fidelity]. [(llth-13th cent )] 

troubadour: truT^e-dur^; truLia-dur^ [A lyric poet of southern Europe 
Troubetzkoy: tru-bets'kei^; tru-bSts'kSy^ pFlus. family name], 
trouble: trubl^; triibl^ [A state of affliction, distress, worry, or annoy- 
ance].-- troublous; trub'lusi; triib'luss [Full of trouble]. 

trough: trefi; trSf^, E., I., M., St, W., & Wr.] Standard & (7. trefb* tr6f2. 

By Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight_(1802), Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), and Wright (1855) treP; 
Enfield (1807), tro^; Jameson (1827) trufi (compare eoof and eough); Craig (1849), 
trefi [A narrow open receptacle or box*like structure]. 

trousers: trau'zarz^; trou'§er§2 [An outer garment worn by men and boys], 
trousseau: Wso'b* tru^^so'® [The personal outfit of a bride], 
trout: traut^; trout^ [A sahnomlike food^ and games^fish]. 

trouv6repB>.]: truVar'^; tru^^r'® [One of a school of narrative poets who 
flourished in France (llth-14th cent.)].-— trouveur: tra'^vur'i; tni'^vUr'* [Same as 
teoxjvere], 

Trovatore (II): fi troVa-to're^; fi troVa-toW [Opera by Verdi], 

Troyes: trwa^; trwa^ [Fr. city]. 

truk'yn-lensi E., St, W., & Wr., or tra'kiu-lensS Standard 

& M.; true yu-lSnc* tr^ cu-16n?2; C. trufldu-lensi. The first of these is more fre- 
quently heard than the second [Savageneas of aspect or behavior; ferociousness]. 

2: wolf, dp; bdbk, tkibt; fuU, mle, chre, bht, bfim; Oil, bdy; go, gem; istk; thm, this. 



truculent 

Turgenef 
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su 


1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, g5; not, or; full, rflle; but, bflfrn; 


truculent; truk'yu-lent^ or tru'kiu-lent^; trdc'yii-iSnt^ or tru'eu-lSnt^. 
See TJiuctrLENCE [Having the character of a savage; barbarous]. 

trudgen: truVen^; trtlg'Sn® [Pert, to John Trudgen, a swimmer who in 

1863 devised a special manner of swimming]. Frequently erroneously spelled trudg- 
eon in assumed analogy with gudgeon (a fish) but pronounced the same way. 

true: tru^; tru^; not triu, a common error among foreigners [Faithful to 

fact or reality]. 

truffle: trofl^; trtif [An edible fvmgus]. („f ware and porcelain], 

truitd [Fr.]: trwi'^te'^; trwl^te'^ [Having a delicately crackled surface: said 
TruJUlo: tru-M'yo^; trw-hil'yo^ [Sp. and S.=A. town], ^5 squarely], 

truncate: trmj'ket^; trtin'eat-; not trug'kit^ [Terminating abruptly, as if 
truncheon: trtm'^hanh ’Standard (1893-1912), F., 7., M., St., W., & TFr., 

OT trun^dhen^. Standard (1913) & C.; triin''shon2 or triin'chons [A short, wooden club]. 

trustworthy £ trustVur''thi^; trtist'wdr'^thy^ [Worthy of confidence]. 

truth: truth^; truth’ [That which is true]. — truths: truHiz^ or truths^; 
truth§2 or truths^ [Plural of tbuth]. 

Tryphaena, Tryphena: trai-fi'na^; try-fe'na’ [Bible]. — ^Tryphon: troi- 
feni; try^fSns [Apocrypha]. — Tryphosa; troi-fo'sei; try'-fo'sa^ [Bible]. 

tryst: tristS Standard (1893-1912), TT., & TFr., or traist^, C., F., I., M., & 

SL; triJ^st^ or tr^st*. The first indicates American usage; the second, usage in Great 
Britain |I. n. An appointment to meet. EL. v. To agree to a place and time for 
meeting (some one)]. , jThe act of one who trysts], 

trysting: trist'igi or traist'iQ^; tryst'ing’ or tryst 'ing’. Compaxe tryst 

tsar, tsarevitch, tsarevna, tsarina: tsor^ tsar^; tsdrfi-vi(Oii, tsar'e-vlch®; 
tsa-rev'nei-, tsa-rSVna^; tsd-ri'nai; tsa-ri'na^ [Same as czab, etc.]. 

Tschaikowsky: dhoi-kef'ski^; ehi-kbf'sky^ [Russ, composer (1840-93)]. 

Tuatha De Danaan: ttiVha de da-ndn'^; tu^a-ha de d^nan'^ [In Ir. 
myth, the race of the gods of Dana]. 

tub: tub^; ttib’ [A iaxge open wooden vessel]. 

tuba: tifi^be^j tti'ba^; not tu'be^ [A brass wind-instrument]. 

tubage: tiubfij^; tub'ag’ [Tubes or their contents; also, tubes^insertion as 

a lining in cannon-borej. 

Tubal (n.): tu^baT; tu'baP [Bible]. 

tubal: (a.) tiuT)aB; tu'bal’ [Relatiag to a tube or tubes]. 

Tubakcalu: tiu'bal='ken''^; tu'bal^can''’ [Bible]. 

tube: tiub^; tub’ [A hollow cylindrical body of any material]. 

tubercle: tiu'bar-kl^; tulier-cl’ [A small tumor formed within an organ 
by a microbe]. 

tubercular: tiu-bur'kiu-lar^; tu-ber'cu-lar’ [Affected with tuberculosis]. 

tuberculosis: tiu-buT*Tdu-lo'sis^; tu-ber*'cu-lo'sis’ [A diseased condition 
• caused by tubercle-bacillus infection and producing the degeneration and destruc 
tion of organs, bones, tissue, etc.]. 

3*. art, 3^, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, all; m6, g^t, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; I=§; i=g; g<^ n5t, Or, wdn. 
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FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


truculent 

Turgenef 


1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; au = out; eil; ili = feud; tfhin; go; 0 = thin, this. 


tuberose: tiu'ba-roz^; tu'be-ro§-. Standard (1913), IT., & Wr. tiub'- 

roz^; C., E.^ il/., <fe St. tiu'bar-osi; M. &, Standard (1893-1912) tiu'bs-rosi. Dr. 
Murray notes “often incorrectly tiub^'roz,” a pronunciation indicated by Buchanan 
(1766), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Jameson (1827), 
Knowles (1835), and Craig (1849). By Sheridan (1780) tshub'roz^; Jones (1798), 
Smart (1840), Reid (1844), and Boag (1848) tiu'bar-ozi [A plant bearing fragrant 
white flowers]. 

Tubianites: tiu'^bi-e^naits^; tu^bi-a^nits^ [Douai Bible]. — ^Tubieni: tiu*"- 

bi-I'noi^; tu'T^i-e'nis [Apocrj’pha]. 

Tubingen: tii'biQ-en^; tii'bing-Sa^ [Ger. town]. 

Tucson: tu-sen'^ or tuk'san^j or tUc'son^ [City in Arizona]. 

Tudor: tiu'dar^; tu'dor^ [A royal house of England (1485-1603)]. 

Tuesday: tiuz'di^; tu§'dy-; 7ioi tuz'dik M. titiz^de^. Compare Monday 
[The third day of the week]. 

tufa: tu'fa^; tu'fa^ [A porous rock]. 

tuff, tuft, tug. The u in these words should be pronounced as w in %ut’': 

tufi, tiif2; tufti, thft^; tugi, tiig^. 

Tugela: tu-gela^; tp-ge'la^ [S.*Afr. river]. 

TuUeries: twil'ar-iz^ or (Fr.) twll^ri'^; twU'er-es^ or (FrS) twil^ri'® [Palace 
of Fr.^ldngs in Paris (16th and 17th centuries); burned during the Commune of 1871]. 
Tuite: tiut^; tut^; not twlt^ [Eng. and Ir. family name], 
tulip: tiu'hp^; tu'lip^; not tu'hp^ [A flowering plant of the lily family], 
tulle: tulb* [A fine silk veiling]. 

tumid: tiu'midS* tu'mld^; not tu'mid^ [Swollen as from mflammation]. 
tumor: tiu'mar^* tu'mor^; not tu'marh nor t^u'mer^ as Sheridan (1780) 

[An abnormal swelling on or in any part of the body]. 

tumult: tiu'mult^; tu'mttlt^; not tu'mult^, nor t^u'muit^ as Sheridan 
(1780) [The agitation or commotion of a multitude]. 

tundra [Rus.]; tun'dra^; tyn'dra^ [A rolling treeless plain.]. 

tune: tiun^; tun^; not tun^ nor t^tin^ as Sheridan (1780) [A melodious 

succession of musical tones]. 

tunic: tiu'mk^; tu'ni#; not tu'nik^ [An outer garment worn with a belt]. 
Tuomey: tu'mi^; tu'my^ [Am. geologist (1805-57)]. 

turbine: turljin^ or tur'boin^; t^'bin^ or thr'bin^ [A steam^motor which 
produces rotatory motion by the striking of steam on vanes upon a revolving cylinder]. 

Tureism: tur'sizm^, C-, il/., TF., & TFr., or turk^izm^, Standard^ E., I,. & 
SL; tariclfm^ or_ tare^Igm®. Compare Tukkism. Sheridan (1780) and :^owl^ 
(1835) indicate turk'izm^ [A distinctive characteristic of the Turks]. 

Turcoman: tur'ko-man^; tflr'-eo-man^ [Same as Turkoman]. 
tureen: tiu-nn'^; tu-ren'^ [A deep covered table^dish for soup]. 

Turenne (de): da tu"ren'^; de tti'^rSn'^ [Fr. marshal^general (1611-75)]. 

Turgenef: tur'^ga-nef'^ or tur-ge'nyev^; t\ir"ge-n6f'^ or t\p:-g§'nySv^ [Same 
as Toubgueniep}. 

2: wolf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, rple, cQre, but, bum; 6il, bdy; go, gem; ink; than, tbis. 
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1: artistic, firt; fat, f^re; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rCtle; but, bum; 
turgescenee: tur-jes'ens^; [A thickening of a part; also, empty 

pompousness]. [bombastic in style of speech]. 

turgid : tnr^ jid-i ; thr'gid^ [Swollen abnormally by some internal agent ; also, 
Turin: tiu'rin^ or tiu-rin'^; tu'rln^ or tu-rln'^ [It. city]. 

Turkestan: tur"ki-stan'^ or tur'^ke-stdn'^; ttir'Tce-stfln'^ or tur'^kS-stan'® 
[Two regions in central Asia]. 

Turkism: t^k'izm^; tdrk'lsm^ [Same as Turcism]. 

Turkoman: tm'ko-man'; tdr'ko-mS-n^ [A Tatar of Turkestan]. [pound], 
turmerol: tur'mer-oT or -eP; tiir'mer-oP or [An oily chemical corn- 
turmoil: tur'meil^; tdr^mdil^. Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805), 

Jameson (1827), and Webster (1828) tar-moil'^ [Confused motion; disturbance]. 

turnip: tur'mp^; thr'nip^. Erroneously tur'nup^ [The fleshy edible root 

of a plant of the cabbage family]. [nasts]. 

turnverein [Ger.]: tum'fer-oin^^; tumTer-in"- [An association of gym- 
turpintte: tux'pin-cdt^; tflr'pin-it^ [An explosive], 
turpitude: tur'pi-tiud^; thr'pi-tud^; not tur'pi-tud^ [Inherent vileness], 
turquois, turquoise: t&r-keiz'b Siandardj C., AI., St., & W., or turTieiz^; 

tur-kois'2 or thr'kois®, E. & I.; Wr, tar-kiz'b so also Walker (1791), Smart (1846), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805). By Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), and En- 
field (1807) ter-kez'i; Wright (1855) tar-kwez'b Formerly spelt turcoise, turkois, 
and by Bailey (1732) stressed on the last syllable, but by Kenrick (1773) on the first. 
Following the analogy of tortoise the pronunciation would be tor'Tosi [A subtrans- 
lucent to opaque mineral of various hues]. 

Ben Jonson stresses tur*'bise^ Dr. Johnson tufkols, '■loise, Milton and Tenn 3 nson tur'tU. 
Sir JAiiES A. H. Murray New English Dictionary vol. X, s. v. [Oxford, 1916.1 

Tuscarora: tus'flsa-ro're^; ths^'ca-roTa^ [Amerind tribe of North America]. 
Tuskegee: tus-ki'gi^; tiis-ke'ge^ [Town in Ala.]. TuskeegeeJ. 
Tussaud: tii^'so^^; tii'^so'^ [Swiss artist (1760-1850) ; established a waxwork 

exhibition in London]. [state of being tmder a tutor]. 

tutelage: tiuTi-hj^; tu'te-lag^; not t^u'tel-i]^ as Sheridan (1780) [The 
tutor: tiu'tar^; tu'tor^; not tu'ter^ nor t^u'ter^ as Sheridan (1780) [One 

who has charge of the instruction of another]. 

tutorage : tiu't ar-ej ; tu'tor-ag^ ; not tu'tar-ij nor t^u'ter-ij ^ as Sheridan 
(1780) [The office of a tutor]. [ferent fruits], 

tuttttffrutti [It.]: ttit'titffrut'tP; tut'tMrut'tP [A iced confection of dif- 
Tutuila: tu'^tu-ila^; tu^'tij-ila^ [Am. island of the Samoan group], 
tuxedo: tuks-i'do^; tiiks-e'do^ [A dinner-jacket] . 

twelvemontli: twelv'munfh^; twSlv'month^. By Buchanan (1766), 
Sheridan (1780), Hares (1784), Walker (1791), Enfield (1807), and Jameson (1827) 
twel'mundi^: a fashionable corruption of the times, for the latest date ^ven by 
Dr. Murray for the spelling twelmunth is 1573 [A year, consisting of twelve calendar 
months]. 

Twickenham: twik'an-am^; twlk'en-am^ — ^the h is silent [Eng. town]. 
The pronunciation twik'en-em^ is heard in England only in song. 

2: Srt, fipe, fit, fare, fist, wh^t, all; m6, g$t, prgy, fSm; hit. Ice; I=€; !=§; g6, not, dr, wdn, 



867 FKEQUENTLY MISPROXOUXCED *“i|^hoeus 

1: a = j&nal; l = habit; aisle; an = out; oil; ifl = feud; go; ij = sing; thin, Bhis. 

twilight: twai'loit^; tw'lit- [The period from sunset to dark night], 
twill, twin, twinge, twinkle, twist, twit, twitch, twitter. Pronounce 

the j in these words as i in “hit” <see I); twiU, twiL^; twin^, twin^; t'^’injb twmgS; 
twig'klh twi?i'kl2; twist^, twist^; twit^, twit-; twhehi, twich-; twit^ar^, 

twirl: twurP; twirl- [To turn round and round rapidly], 
two: tu^; to^ — the is silent [The sum of one and one]. 

The pronunciation (ttl) ... is due to labialization of the vowel by the w which then 
disappeared before the related sound. The successive stages would thus he (twab tw’Sh 
tw5h twiih tu^). 

Sm James a. H. Murray JVca? English Dictionary vol. X, s. v. [Oxford, 1916-1 

twosslegged: tu'degd"^ or tu^deg^ed^; to'dggd''^ or tQ'dSg^Sd^ [Having two 

legs]. Compare three-legged. 

twopence: tup'ens^; ttip'en^-, £?., ikT., & W. The formal pronunciation 
tu'pensi indicated, by Standard, C., I., St, Wr., Webster (1S2S-1908), Knowles, and 
Smart. (1S40) is seldom or never heard in England. From Buchanan’s time the 
leading British lexicographers have indicated tup'ensi as representing standard 
usage. Among these are Buchanan (17o7~66), Sheridan (1780), Walter (1791), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1S05), and Jameson (1827) [A sum 
of money equal to two pennies; also, a former silver coin of Great Britain; now only 
the coin distributed by the order of the English sovereign on Maundy Thursday]. 
Compare halfpenny. 

twopenny: tup'e-m^,* thp'S-ny^. The formal pronunciation in disuse is 

still indicated as preferred by several American and Scottish dictionaries. See 
twopence [Of the value of two pennies; hence, cheap]. La(jy Capulet] 

Tybalt : tib'alt^ ; t;f b'alt^ [In Shakespeare’s ^‘Romeo and Juliet/’ the nephew 
Tyburn: toi'bam^ ; ty'bdrn^ [A historic place of execution in London, Eng.]. 
Tychicus: tik'i-kus'; [Bible]. about 1S54]. 

tycoon: tai-kun'^; ty-coon'^ [The great prince: a title of the shogun of 
Tydens: toi'dius^ or tidVus^' ty'dus^ or -g^-d'e-tis® [In Gr. myth, the son of 

(Eneus, one of the seven chiefs who fought Thebes]. 

tymp, tympan, tympanal, tympanic. In these words the y is pro- 

nounced as i in “hit”: timpi, tjhnp^; tim'panh tim^pa-neP, tym'pa-naP; 

tim-pan'iki, tihn-pJin'ic^. 

tympanites: tim^'pa-nai'tizi; t5hn"pa-m'te§2 [Swelling of the abdomen 

due to an accumulation of gas in the stomach, etc.]. 

tympanitis: tim'''pa-ncd'tis^ or tim"pa-ni'tis^: tjhn'’pa-nl'tis^ or t5hn^pa- 

nl'tis® [Inflammation of the membrane lining the drum of the middle ear]. 

tympanum: tim'pa-nmn^; tjhn'pa-ntim^ [l. The drum of the ear. 3. A 

drum or the skin stretched over the head of a drum]. 

Tyndale: tin'deL; t^n'dal^. Frequently mispronounced tin-del’^ [Eng. 

priest (1484-1536); translated the New Testament into English]. 

Tynemouth: toin'muth^; t^'mtith^ [Eng. city on the Tyne]. Compare 

Teiqnmouth. 

type: tcdp^; typ® [1. That which represents something else. 2. A piece of 

metal bearing a letter or other character on its surface and used in printing]. 

Typhoeus: toi-fo'yus^; ty-fo'yus^ [In Gr. myth, a monster with a hundred 

snake^heads]. 


2: wQlf, dft; bdok, boot; full, rule, edre, bOt,.bttm; 6il, b6y; go, gem; ink; thin. this. 




typhoid 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; Lit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


typhoid: tai'feid^; ty'foid- [An infectious fever]. [winds] 

Typhon: toi'fen^; ty'fSn^ [In Gr. myth, the son of Typhoeus, father of the 
typhoon: toi-fun'^; ty-foon'- [A wind^storm of cyclonic force], 
typhus: toi'fus^; ty'fiis^ [A contagious fever], 
typic: tip^ik^; t^'ie^ [Same as typical]. 

typical: tip'i-kah; tj^'i-caF [Having the character or nature of a tj^pe. 

[gUsh us..), 

typist: taip'ist^; typ'Ist^ [An operator of a typewnting^^machine: an En- 
typographer: tai-peg're-fer^; ty-pSg'ra-fer^. The pronunciation ti-peg'- 

r&-far^ is also occasionally heard and is noted as in use by ^f. & W. [A master of 
typography]. 

typographic; tai"po-graf'ik^; ty^'po-graf'ic^. The pronunciation ti-pe- 
graf'iki, preferred by C., is occasionally heard and is not^ as in use by M. (t T. 
[Same as typographical]. 

typographical: tai''po-graf'i-k8B; ty"pq-gr§.f'i-eal2, Standard, E.j 7., M., 
St, W., & Wr. C. tip-o-graf^i-kaP, which is occasionally heard, is noted as in use 
also by M., W., & Wr. and was indicated as standard by Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805), and Smart (1846). But Buchanan (1766), 
Perry (177';0. Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Webster (1S28), 
Knowles (1835), Craig (1^9), and Wright (1855) recorded ^-po-graf'i-keih as used 
to^y [Relating to typography]. 

typography: tai-peg'ro-fi^; ty-p6g'ra-fy2. M. & W. indicate ti-peg'rd-fi^ 
as in use, but it is seldom heard [The art of printing from type; also, the arrange- 
ment or appearance of printed matter]. 

tyrannic: toi-ran'ik^; ty-rSn'ic^. M. ti-ran'ik^ [Same as tyieankical]. — 

tyraimical: tcd-ran'i-keP; ty-r&n'i-eal®. M. ti-ranVkeU, also indicated by Perry 
(1777), but Buchanan (1757-66), Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), and Scott (1797) toi-ran'i-kaP [Relating to or characteristic of a 
tyrant]. 

tyrannize; tir'e-naiz^; tj^'a-niz^ [To use cruelly, or domineer over]. 
Tyrannus: toi-ran'us^; ty-rSu'tis^ [Bible]. 

tyranny; tirVm^; tjhrVny® [Any act of abuse of unrestricted authority], 
tyrant: tcd'rant^; ty'rant® [One who seizes sovereign power illegally; also, one who 
rules oppressively or cruelly]. 

Tyre; toir^; t^^ [Bible]. — Tyrians: tir'i-anz^; tjh:'i-an§2 [Apocrypha]. 

Tyrol: tir'eB or ((?er.) ti-rol'^; tyr'oB or {Ger,) ty-rol'^ [Austr. province]. — 
Tyrolean; ti-ro'li-eni; ty-r6Te-an* [A native of the Tyrol].— Tyrolese: tiri'o-Hz'i 
or tir^o-lls'i; tjh:^o-lg §2 or t^hri'o-lSs'* ll- a. Pert, to the Tyrol. II. n. A Tyrolean]. — 
Tyrolienne: tai-r6"li-en'i; ty-roTi-Sn'* [A song or dance of the TyroleseJ. 

Tyxtaean: tar-ti'an^; tyr-te'an^ [Pert, to or in style of Tyrtaeus]. 
Tyrtseus; tar-U'us^; tjr-te'iis^ [Gr. poet of about 650 B. C.]. 

Tyrns: tai'rus^,* ty'rtis® [Apocrypha]. 

Tyrwhitt: tirW; tjb:W [Eng. philologist (1730-86)]. 

tzar, tzarina: tzdr^ tzar^; tza-ri'na\ tza-ri'na® [See czae, etc., and tsae, 


g: Srt, ftpe, fftt, fare, fist, whi^t, m€, gfet, prgy, f5m; hit, Ice; I=S; 1=5.6; gft, nfit, dr, wAn, 
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• FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED typhoid 


1: a == final; l = habit; cdsle; au = out; ail; iu = f€?/d; chin; go; g = sin< 7 ; £hin, Qiis. 


Tzigany: tsig'a-m^; tsig'a-ny^; Magyar tsi-ga'ni^ [A Hungarian Gipsy]. — 

Tzigane: tai-gdn'i; tsi-gan'2 [Same as Tzigany]. 

tzln [Mex.]: zin^; zin^ [Lord; baron; noble]. 


u 

u: yu^; 3-yu^. In feHs book the sounds of this letter are indicated by the 

following sjTnbols: (1) a& in full, pulpit, etc. It is used also fa) to indicate 

the sound of u in the syllable -ful, as, cupful, etc., (£>) after s = &, as in censure fsen''- 
shurh p^n'shyr^), sugar (sTaug'dr^; shvg'ars); (c) before sh, as in hush, push, cushion; 
id) to indicate the sound of o as in woman, wolf, and of oul as in co^dd (kud^; cyds); 
(e) to indicate the sound of oo as in book, good, stood; if) to indicate syllables that are 
short in quantity in the Roman pronimeiation of Latin, and in other foreign languages. 

(2) Qi; u\ as in rude, rule, true, etc. It is used (a) chiefly after r, I, or f, as in crude, 
fluid, jubilee, judicial; (6) to indicate the sound of ew, as in brew, crew, Jew, lewd, 
rheum, etc.; (c) to indicate the sound of ui, as in bruise, cruise, fruit, juice, etc.; (d) 
to indicate the sound of <m, as in group, through, you, youth, also heard in words de- 
rived from the French as croup, soup, etc., rouge, route, etc., bouquet, routine, etc.; 
(e) to indicate the sound of oo, as in droop, food, mood, rood, woo, etc. ; to indicate 
syllables that are long in the Roman pronunciation of Latin or of scientific terms 
and in other foreign languages. 

(3) ti*, as in hut, dun, hunger, under, etc. It is used (o) chiefly in monosyllabic 
words or in accented syllables which end in a consonant, as bust, crust, Prussia,, etc., 
unto, supper, etc.; (6) in unaccented syllables, as circus, succeed; (c) to indicate the 
sound of o before m, me, n, ne, ng, th, and as in among, comfort, come, son, done, 
tongue, nothing, brother, dozen, etc.; id) to indicate soimd of oo, as in blood, flood, 
etc.; ie) to indicate the sound of oe, as in does; if) to indicate ^e sound of om, as in 
double, pious. 

(4) uri; fi*, as in bum. This symbol is used only before r generally followed by a 
consonant, as in curl, furnace, hurst, nurse, purse. It is used to indicate the sounds of 
(a) 0 in work, ib) oe in Goethe, (c) the Fr. eu in douceur (du'^snr'i; du'^sClr's). 

(5) iu^; ii2, as in duration, futility. (6) iu^; u^, as in a'oenue, constituticn, pupil, 
tube, beauty. See quotation. 

Long u is the name popularly ^ven to the diphthongal u of use and to the u of 
tube, which may or may not be diphthongal. Of the two varieties one is simply u, 
fully rounded and preceded by y. The other is less rounded and has no y, tho the 
middle part of the tongue is slightly raised. It is a “mid-mixed” vowel, which we 
denote by iu; when short, as in mutation, by iu. Its ordinary signs are u, ue, ew, eu, 
ui imute, due, new, feud, suit). Like the diphthongal yQ, it comes from the high 
French u, which first became jdi, then yu. Since r and Z are not easily followed by y, 
the tendency has been to keep the old u after these consonants, wMle converting it into 
yQ or iu after the others. Thus rule, lute are usu^y pronounced, in England, rOl, 
liit; but tube, mute, duty become tyub, myut, dyu'ti. In the United States iu is more 
common in this class of words. 

Funk & Wagnajlls New Standard Dictionary p. 2594, col. 1. [1916.] 

In some other words the u when unstressed is obscured and this is indicated by 
the symbol 9 in Key 1, and by u in Key 2. See Introductory, page xxviii. 

The “obscure^* vowel e. This is vocal resonance reduced to its lowest terms and 
produced wil^ the least possible interference with the speech-current on its outward 
passage. It is the sound to which all the low vowels, to some extent also e and i, 
tend when not fortified by the accent. It is technically a **mid-mixed” vowel, 
clceely akin to u, but differing from it by its weaker resonance; (cp. the second vowel 
of humdrum with that of tantrum, which is virtually identical with thkt of monarch, 
ever, fagot, martyr). Funk & Waonalls New Standard Diet. p. 2594, col. 1. [1916.] 

2: w^lf, dft; bd&k, bfidt; fgll, rule, ettre, biit, bfim; 6il, bdy; go, gem; igk; thin, this. 


Uberto 

undress 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, r61e; but, bum; 


Uberto [It.]: See Hubert. 

ubiety: jii-baiVti^; yu-bi'e-ty-. C. yu-bi'i-ti^ [Local relation]. 

ubiquitary: yu-bik'wi-te"rii; 3 ni-bik'wi-ta"ry 2 [Ubiquitous]. — ubiqui- 
tous: yn-bik'wi-tusi; y^-bflc'^^i-tuas [Existing everj'where]. — ubiquity: yu-bik'wi- 
tii; yy-bik'wi-ty2 [Existence in all places at the same time]. 

Ucal: jilTisP; JTl'eaP [Bible], [companion of Priam], 

Ucalegon: yu-kal'i-gen^; jui-eal'e-gSn^ [In classic myth, an eider of Troy, 
UcMda: u'dhi-da^; u'chi-da^ [Jap. ambassador ( 1865 - )]. 

Udal, Udall: yu'dolU* yu'daF [Eng. scholar and dramatist (1506-56)]. 
Uel: yu'eT; yti'Sl- [Bible]. 

tJffa; ti'fai; y'fa^ [King of East Anglia (575 A, D,)], [Compare Abrczzi. 
UfiQzzi: u-fit'zU; p-fit'zi- [Art gallery in Florence, It.; founded 15th cent.]. 

Ugo[It,]: See Hugh, [or their language], 

Ugriau: u'gn-en^ or ytx'gn-an^; u^gri-an^ or yg.'gri-an^ [Pert, to the Finns 

uhlau: ulan^; u'lan^. J. ii'lan^; yulan^; TF. u'lun^ — ^the German pro- 

nunciation [A cavahyman and lancer]. 

Chland: U'lantS ulant^ [Ger, poet (1787-1862)], Rtrassburg in 1S70]. 

Ubrich: u"rik'i ^7. u'riH^; u^rie'^ or u'rin^ [Fr. general (1802-81); defender 
tJist: wist^ or list wist 2 or tist^ [Sc. islands]. [eigner] 

Uitlander [S.^Afr. D.]: eit'land-er^; Sit'land-er^ [An outlander or for- 
ukase: yu-k5s'i; yp-kas'^ [Rus, official decree], ^ European Ru.ariaj 
Ukraine: yu'kren^; yu'kran^ [Name of independent region, formerly a 
ukulele: yu'Tse-le'h^; yp^-leTi^ [A guitar^like musical instrument.] 

Ulai; yunci^ or yti'h-ai^; yu'li- or yuda-P [Bible]. — Ulam: yudam^; yq'- 
Km® [Bible]. 

ulema; u'li-ma'^; u'^le-ma'^. (7. tile-me^; E.j & St. ye-lI'msb-'TF. uTa- 

md'i; Wr. u-lfmai. By Smart (1846) and Craig (1849) yu-li'mai [Moslem doctors 
of law who interpret the Koran]. [383)] 

Ulfilas: ul'fi-las^; td'fi-lSs^ [Gothic bishop, translator of the Bible (311?- 
Ulla: xrVa^; iil'a^ [Bible]. 

Ulotrlclii: yu-let'n-koi^; y\i-16t'ri-eP [The wooUy^haired species of the 

human race], — Ulotriches: yu-let'n-ldzi; yy-lbt'ri-ees® [The XJlotrichi]. 

Ulrica: xrFn-ke^; hUri-ea^ [A feminine personal name], UlrikaJ. F. Ul- 
rique: Ol^'rik'i; ul^rik'S; G. Ulrike; ul-ri'kai; i^il-ri'ke^; It. Ulrica: Ol-ri'ka’-; 
ul-ii'ca®. 

Ulrici: ul-n'tsi^; ul-n'tsi^ [Ger. philosopher (1806-84)]. 

ultima: ul'ti-me^; tll'ti-ma^ [I. a. Being of the farthest or last. H. n. 
The last syllable of a word]. 

ultimate: ul'ti-mit^; iil'ti-mat® [I. a. Beyond which there is none other; 

final, n. n. The final result; conclusion]. 

Ultima Thule: uFti-me thiu'li^; til'ti-ma thul^ [See Thule]. 


2 : Hrt, 5-1)6, fat, fare, f5st, wh^t, ftU; m€, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, Ice; I=e; 1=5; g5, n6t, 6r, w6n, 
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1 : & = Soal; 


FREQUENTLY MISPRONOUNCED 


Uberta 

undress 


= habit; aisle; au = out; eil; iu = feud; cJhin; go; o = sing; thin, this. 


ultimatum: uUti-me'tOTn^; ili"ti-ma'tum2 [Final terms in diplomacy; 

also, a final proposition]. 

ultramontane: uUtra-men'ten^; iil''tra-m5n'tan2 [I. a. Situated or ex- 
pressed beyond the mountains. U. n. One who lives beyond the mountains]. 

ululant: ul'yu-lant^; iH'yu-iant^ [Hooting; howling]. — ululation: uF- 

yu-le'slieni; fil'' 5 rpL-la'shon 2 [A howlin g or wailing]. 

Ulysses: yn-lis'iz^; yu-l5'’’s'e§- [In Gr. myth, king of Ithaca, engaged in the 

Trojan war; also, a masculine personal name]. F. tJlysse: u^'lls'^; u'^lys'^; It. Ullsse: 

u-Iis'sgi; u-iis'sg2. 

umbilical: um-bil'i-ksP; tun-bil'i-cal- [Relating to the navel]. 
umbUicus: umn^i-lai'kus^; iam'l)i-li'cus2. E. um-biri-kusi [The navel], 
umbrage: um'bnj^; tim'brag^ [A feeling of being overshadowed]. 

umbrageous: um-bre'jusS* tim-bra'gtis^. C. inn-bre'jius^; Wr. tnn-bre- 
ji-usS the pronunciation indicated by Walker (1791), Jones (1798), and Jameson 
(1827). [Forming a screen, or supplying shade]. 

umbrella: um-brel'a^; hm-brSFa^; not um-ber-el-la [A portable covered 
framework for protection from rain or sun]. 

umbrine [F.]: umUrin^ or umUroini; tim'brin^ or hmUrin^ [A food^fish]. 
Ummah: um'd^; iim'a^ [Bible]. 

umpirage: um'poir-iji; hm'pir-ags [The office or decision of an umpire], 
—umpire: um'pairi; fim'pirs. By Buchanan (1757) and Scott (1797) mn'plri: 
Kennck (1773) um'piri [One who enforces rules in a game or decides questions in 
controversy]. 

un- (prefix ) : un^; This prefix is used in English to express negation, 
incompleteness, or opposition; as, un-clean'Iy, un-eour'te-ous, un-^'ished, un''-- 
pre-pared', un-wUl'ing. It is commonly prefixed to adjectives and adverbs, and 
rarely to nouns. Un- is used also to express the reversal of the action of verbs, as 
un-dress', un-fold', nn-tie', etc. For the pronunciation of words with this prefix 
that are frequently mispronounced see the second element of the word. 

Uucas: UB^kss^; tin'cas^ [A Mohican sachem (1588?-1682?)]. [capitals] 
uncial: un'^eF; tin'shaP [Relating to ancient letters resem.bling modem 
uncouth: tm-kuth'^; hn-cuth'^ [Awkward or odd], 
unction: ugk'^en^; tinc'shon^ [The act of anomting]. 
unctuous: TJ^k'dhu-[or -tiu-]us^; tinc'ch\i-[or -tu-]iis^ [Like oil]. 

undaunted: un-ddnt'ed^ or un-den'ted^; iin-daiit'Sd^ or fin-dan'ted-. See 
PA-UNT [Fearless]. 

underground: un'der-graund^^: tin'der-ground"^ [Situated or operated 

beneath the surface of the ground]. beneath]. 

underneath: unMer-nith'^; iinMer-neth'®; not tni*'dar-nith'^ [Directly 

Undine: un-din'^ or nn'din^; un-din'^ or tin'din^ [1. In folkdore, a female 
water-sprite. 3. The heroine in Fouqu^'s romance of the same name]. 

undiscernlng: Tm"di-zum'ii3^; tm"di-zem'ing^ — ^the s is pronounced as z. 

See S [Want of keenness of judgment]. See discern. 

undress: xm-dres'^; hn-drSs'^; not un'dres^ [Every-day clothes]. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, boot; full, riile, eflre, biit. bhm; dll, b5y; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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undulatory: un'diu-la-to-ri^; tin'du-la-to-ry^. E. un'diu-ie-tor-i^; St. 
un'diu-le^ter-ii; I. un'diu-la-ta-ri^; Smart (1S36) un^diu-lS'^ter-ii; Walker (1791) 
un^diu-le-to-n^ [Ha\'ing a wave««like appearance]. 

unguent: Tig'gv7ent^; iin'gwSiit^; not un'gwent^ [An ointment or salve], 
unguiculate: uij-gwik'yn-let^; iin-gwle'yy-lat® [Having claws or nails], 
ungulate: iiQ'giu-liti; tln'gu-lat^ [Having hoofs; hoof^shaped]. 
Unigenitus; yn'^m-jen'i-tus^; yu^'ni-ggn'i-tiis^ [A bull issued in 1713 by 
Pope Clement XI. against QuesneFs annotated New Testament], 
unijugate: yu-nij'u-gat^; y\i-nlj Vgat^ [Having one pair of leaflets], 
union: yun'yan^; yun'yon^. Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 

and Jameson (1827) yn'm-un^ [The act of joining, or the state of l^ing united]. 

unison: yti^ni-sen^; yu'ni-son^. Jameson (1827) and Smart (1840) yU'ni- 

znni, noted also by C. & W. as secondary [Perfect accord or agreement]. 

unisonal: yu-nis'o-naP; yu-ids'o-naP [Being in unison]. — unisonous: 

yu-nis'’o-nusi; y^j-nlsVniis* [Unisonal; also, sounding alone]. 

Unitarian: yii*'m-ta'n-an^; yu^ni-taTi-an^ [A member of any religious 
body that denies the doctrine of the Trinity]. Compare barbarian. 

univalence: yii'm-veTensS Standard, or yu-niv'e-lens^, C., E., k Wr.) yu - 

ni-va'^iSnQ^ or yu-niv'a-l^ncs, J. & yu-niv'a-lensi; w. yu^ni-ve'lansk The second 
indicates usage in Great Britain [In chemistry, the property of having a combining 
power of unity]. — univalent: yu'm-veTent^ or yu-niv's-lent^; yu'ni-va'lSnt* or 
yii-nlv'a-l§nt.2 [Having a valence]. Compare univalence. 

univoeal: yu-niv'o-keP; yij-nlv'o-eaP [Having but one proper meaning]. 

unscathed: xra-skethd'^; iin-scathd'^. SU tm-skefht'^; Webster (1847) 
un-skatht'i [Not hurt]. 

Unter den Uinden: un'tar den lin'den^; pn'ter dSn lln'dSn^ [An avenue 

lined with Hnden-trees in Berlin, Ger.]. [dranoe; resisting control]. 

untoward: un-to^erd^; tin-to'ard^. CJompare towabd [Causing hin- 
upanishad [Sans.]: u-pan'i-^ad^; Tj-pS-n'i-shad^ [A philosophical treatise, 

forming a part of the Vedic literature], 

upas: yu'pas^; yu'pas^ [A tall Javanese tree yielding poisonous juice]. 
Upharsin: yu-fdr'sm^; yy-far'sin^ [Bible]. — Uphaz: yu'faz^; yu'fS.z® 
[Bible]. [forated for the oords of an awning]. 

uphroe: yu^fro^; yu'fro^. E. & TFr. trf'ro^; 7. trf'ro^ [A wooden block, per- 
upmost: up'most^; tlp'most^ [Highest]. 

upright: up'rait^; tip'rit®. By Spenser in “Mother Hubberd^’ Q, 278) and 
MUton in “Paradise Lost” (bk. i,l. 221), by Bailey (1727 <fe 1761), Johnson (1755), 
and Buchanan stressed on the final syllable, wp-Hght/. [Having a vertical position; 
morally correct]. 

This WOTd, wltii Its derivatives, is, In prose, accented on the first syllable; but In poetry 
seems to he accented indifferently on the first or second. 

SAinjBL JOHNSON XHctiOTUirj/ Of the Ertslish Langucme vol. 11, s. v. [London, 1755.1 

uproar: np'rer^; flp'rdr®. This pronunciation, common to southern En- 
gland and in wide use in the United States, is unreoordefd by American dictionaries, 

2: art, S.pe, f3,t, fare, fast, what, ftll; m6, gSt, prgy, fSm; hit, ice; S==e; i=S; g6, ndt, dr, wOj 
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1:3- final; 1 = habit; aisle; au = out; ail; iQ = feud; cfhin; go; D — eing; thin, tbis. 

that indicate up'rorh heard in northern England and considered dialectal, and also 
locally in the United States. I^owles (1S35) up-ror'i [A noisy and violent disturbance]. 
This word ... is accented on the first sjdlable In prose; in verse, indifferently on either. 
Samuel Johnson Dictionary of the English Lahguage vol. li, s. v. [Ixindon, 1755.] 

Upsal: up-sdi'^; up-sal'- [Same as Upsala], 

Upsala: up-sa'Ia'; vp-sa'la^ [Sw. province and city], [^he Greek alphabet], 
upsilon: jmp'si-len^; yup'si-l^n^ [The twentieth letter and sixth vowel in 
Cr: ur^; tir^ [Bible]. — XJrai: yuTai^; yuTU [Douai Bible]. 

Ural: yuTsB; yiiTaB [Mountain system and river in European Russia]. 
Urania: yu-re'ni-a^; yu-ra'ni-a- [In m 3 d;h, the Muse of astronomy]. 
Uranus: yu'ra-nus^; yu'ra-nijs^ [In Gr. myth, the father of the Titans]. 

Urban: urlien^; tir'ban- [A masculine personal name]. Dan. G. Sw. Ur- 
ban: urlDon^; nr'banS; D. XJrbaan: ur'boni; urh>fin2; F. Urbain: ur^an'i; iir^- 
ba.ri' 2 ; It. Urbano: iir-ba'noi; ^r-ba'no^; L. Urbamis: uT-be''nusi; lir-ba'nQs*; Sp. 
Urbano: ur-bd'no^; ur-ba'no^. 

Urbana: fjr-ban'a^; tir-biin'a-; not nr-be'nd^ [City in Illinois], 
urbane {a.)i ur-ben'^; tlr-ban'^ [Characterized by a courteous manner]. 
Urbane (n.): ur-ben'^; hr-ban'^ [Bible], 
urbanity: ur-banh-ti^; tir-b^n'i-ty® [Quality of being urbane]. 

Urbino: ur-bi'no^; ^r-bi'no^ [Ancient It. duchy and its capital], 
urea: yu'n-a^; yij're-a- [A colorless crystalline substance present in urine], 

ureter: yu-ri'ter^; yi^-re'ter^. Wr. yu'ri-tari, the pronunciation indicated 
by Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), Perry (1805), Jameson (1827), Enowles (1835), 
and Smart (1840) [The duct which carries the urine from the kidney to the bladder], 
urethra: yu-ri'£hra^; jn^-re'thra^ [The canal by which urine is discharged]. 
UrU: u'ri^; UW [Swiss canton]. 

Uri-: yu'roi^; yu'ri^ [Bible]. — tJria: yu-rai'a^; y^i-ri'a^ [Douai Bible]. — 
tJriab: yu-rai'ai; yu-rPa^ [Bible]. — Urias: yn-roi'esi; yv-ri'as^ [Apocrsnpha]. — Uridl: 
yu'n-eB; yu'ri-SP [Bible and masculine personal name]. — tJrijah: yu-roi'jai; yui-rf^ja^ 
[Bible]. — Urim: yu''runi; yu'rims [Bible]. 

urine: yu'rm^; yu'rin^; not yuTcdn^ [A fluid excretion from the kidneys]. 
Urquart: urk'drt^; flrk'^^ [Scot, author (1611-60)]. 

Urquhart: rnkfliort^ or {Scot.) urn'art^; Arkfliaxt^ or {Scot.) flrn'art® 
[Scot. clan»naine from a district in Inverness]. 

ursine: ur'smh Standard^ C.. St., & Wr., or ur'sain^, E., L, & W.; tir'sin® 

or fir'sin* [ReLating to or Kke bearaj. 

Ursula: ur'siu-la^; flr'su-la® [A feminine personal name]. D. Orseline: 
©r^sg“li'n§i; 6 r^sfi-ll'n§ 2 ; Ursula: ur'su-lai; ^r'su-la^; F. Ursulc: ar^saFi; iii^siil'*; 
G. Sw. Un^: •Qr'seB; It. Orsola: ©r'so-laJ^; br'so-lS.^; Sp. Ursala: Qr'so-lai; 

' yr'so-la^. 

Ursullne: urisiu-linh Standard, C., W., & Wr., or ur'siu-lain^, E., I., & St] 
CLr'sii-linS or fir^su-lin^ [Pert, to St. Ursula, or an order of mum founded in 1537], 
Uru^ay: u'ru-gwe^ or u*'ru-gw(ii'^; u'ru-gwa^ or u^rij-gwy'^ [ 1 . 80 .*= Amer- 
ican republic. H. A river in S. E. South Am.]. 

2; wplf, dp; bdbk, bdSt; full, rule, cOre, bikt, bbm; dil, bdy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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i: ortistic, ort; fat, fare; fast; get, pr6y; hit, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rule; but, burn; 


usable: 3ruzVbP; yu§ a-bP — note that the s is pronounced as 2. See S 

[That may be used].— usage; yuz'iji; yy^'ag®. /. & st. yu'zeji. The pronunciation 
yu'sij 1 is also frequently heard [The act or manner of using or treating a person or thing]. 

usance: yuz'ens^; y\i§'’anQ 2 [A variable period of time], 
use (?!.): yus^; yus^ [The application of something to amend], 
use (v,)z yuz^; yug^ [To make use of]. 

used: yuzd^; y«§d= [Made use of]. ^5 France]. 

Ushant: u^Vant^; ush'ant^. Fr. Ouessant: u^es^sdn'^; jjgp 

us(iuebaugh: us'kwi-bdb Stmidard & TF., or us'kwi-be^, C,, E., St,, & TFr. ; 
U3'kwe-ba2 or us'kwe-ba^. J. us^kwi-bei. By Buchanan (176C), Perry (1777), Jame- 
son (1827), ICiiowles (1S35), and Smart (1840) us-kwi-be'i; Walker (1791), Jones 
(1798), and Fulton & Knight (1802) us-kwi-ba'i. By Scott spelt usquabae (“Red- 
gauntlet,” ch. xx: 1824) and by Carleton (“Traits of the Irish Peasantry,” ch. i, p. 
17; 1843), iskorbehagh [Whiskey: so called in Scotland and Ireland]. 

usual: yu'su-eT; yu'zhij-al^; but much more frequently heard yti'saP, 

which should be avoided [Such as commonly occurs in the ordinary course of events 
or ordinary practise]. — usually: yu' 5 u-&l-ii; y\i^zhq-al-y2; aoi yu'sel-ik 

usucapion: yu*'3U-ke'pi--eni; yu'^zhy.-ca'pi-dn^ [The acquisition of prop- 
erty by uninterrupted possession for a period of time prescribed by law]. 

usufruct: yu'su-frukt^j yu'zhij-frtict^ [The right of enjoying and using a 
thing belonging to another, without impairing the substance]. 

usurious: yu-^u^ri-us^, Standard, St,, Wr., or yu-ziu'ri-us^ C., E,, & 

Wi yq,“Zh.u'ri-iis2 or ygi-zu'ri-iia^. [Taking illegal interest on money lent]. 

usurp: yu-zurp'i; yv-§tlrp' 2 . So also its relatives u"sur“pa'tlon, u-sur'- 

per, etc. Sometimes heard yu-surp'i [To seize and hold without right], 
usury: yu'3u-n^; yu'zhu-ry^ [An illegal rate of interest]. 

XJta: yuTa^; yu'ta^ [Apocrypha]. 

Utah: yu'te^ or yu'ta^; yu'ta^ or yu'ta^ [A State oi the United States]. 

utensil: yu-ten'sil^; yq-t§n'siP. By Johnson (1755), Penning (1760), Bu- 
chanan (17^), Shericlan (1780), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight 
(1802), and Knowles (1835) yti'ten-sili [An implement serving a useful purpose]. 

Uterine: yu'tar-inb Standard, C,, St., & W,, or yu'ter-ainb E., I., & Wr.; 
y^'ter-in* or ya'ter-In^. Perry (1777) and Smart (1840) y u'tar-mi [Relating to the womb]. 

Utgard: ^'gcird^; iit'gard^ [In Norse myth, the abode of the giants]. 
Uthal: yu'fhaii or yu'thi-aii; yuThi® or ygi'tha-i® [Bible].— Utbi: yu'- 

thoii; 3 nj'thi» [Apocrypha]. 

Utopia: 3ru-to'pi-a^; yij-to'pi-a^ [An imaginary island described by Sir 

Thomas More in a romance of the same name]. — Utopianism: yu-to'pi-en-izmi; yq- 
t6'pi-an-l§in* [The character of a Utopian]. 

Utrecht: yu'trekt^ or (D.) ti'treHt^; yu'tr^ct^ or (U.) u'trSHt^ [1. A prov- 

ince and city in the Netherlands. 2. A division of Natal province, South Africa]. 

Uttoxeter: uks'i-tar^; hks'i-ter^. CJompare Anstruther PEng. town]. 

uvula: yu'viu-la^; yu'vu-la^ [A fleshy pendant which hangs from the mid- 
dle, of the soft palate]. 


3: Srt, ai)e, fit, ^re, fAst, what, all; mS, g^t, prgy, f6m; hit, ice; i=e; i=S; gO, n6t, or, w^An, 
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1 : d = final; i = habit; cdsle; an = out; oil; iu = feud; chin; go; 13 


usable 

vaginal 

= sin^; thin, Bbds. 


uxorial: uks-o'n-al^, tiks-o'ri-al- [Characteristic of a \^dfe]. 

Uz: uz^; tiz^ [Bible]. — Uzai: yu'zcii^ or >ii'zi-ai^; >ii'zi" or yu'za-i- [Bible]. 
— Uzal: yu'zal^; yu'zaP [Biblej. — Uzza: uz'&i; uz^'a^ [Bible], — Uzzah: xjz'a^; iiz'a^ 
[Bible], — XJzzeiissheerah: uz"en-slirrd^; tiz^fen-she'ra^ [Bible (R, V.)]. — Uzzens 
Sherah: uz"ea»shi'rd^; fiz^Sn-she'ra- [Bible], — Uzzi: uz^oi^; uz'i^ [Bible], — Uzzia; 
u-zoi'ai; u-zl'a^ [Bible], — Uzziah: u-zoi'di; u-zi^a^ [Bible], — Uzziel: u-zoi'eB or 
uz'i-eB; d-zi'Sls or dz'i-dl^ [Bible]. 


V 


t: vi^; ve^. This letter is used in this l:wok to indicate its own sound, 

as in mt, have. The name ve, vee, French re, is a modem formation in analogy with 
the Latin names of b, c, d, g, p, t. V was commonly called “single u,'* as to was 
“double u,” so late as 1617. Most English »’s, especially initial, are in words from 
the French or Latin. V never stands final. 

V, or « consonant, as it Is improperly called, has a single invariable sound, which is 
like tliat of /, but duller; as fan, van; ferry, very, etc. I hnow not of any anomaly belong- 
ing to it, excepting that it is usually dropped, together with the e that follows It, In the 
pronunciation of twelvemonth. 

Nares Elements of Orthoepy pt. I, ch. viil, p. 135. [Loiidon, 1784.] 
Nearly all the y’s in modern English in words from Anglo»Saxon are from/’s made 
sonant by coming between two sonants, as in leaf, leaves; half, halves. 

Vaal: vol^; vaB; not v©B [A river of South Africa], 

vacate: ve'ket^, Standard^ C., iif., Tf., & TFr., or va-ket'b J?., J., St.^ 

Chambers (1916), and Concise Oxford (1911); va'cat^ or va-eaV® [To leave empty]. 

vacation: ve-ke'^an^; va-ca'shon^; M. va-ke'^an^ [An interval for rest], 
vaccinate: vak'si-net^; v^c'gi-nat^ [To inoculate with vaccine virus]. — 

Taccination: vak^si-ng'i^eni; vac^ci-na'shon^ [The act of vaccinating]. 

vaccine: vak'sm^, Standard, C., St., & W., or vak'sainb B.. I ^ M., & Wr.] 

vde'§in 2 or vde'cm^. The second pronunciation was indicated /alter (1791), 
Jones (1793), Fulton & Knight (1802), Perry (1805), Jameson (182</, Smart (1840), 
Reid (1844), Craig (1849), Cull (1864), and Webster (18W). i^owles (1835) noted 
vak^sint [The virus of cowpox]. 

vacs: vats^; vats^ [Hung. town]. 

vade-mecum [L,]: ve'di==nn^kum^; va'desme'etbn® [Literally, “go with 

me”; hence anything carried on the person for constant use, as a guide-book]. 

vagabond: vag'a-bend^; vSg'a-bdnd® [One who wanders about aimlessly 
without visible means of support]. — vagabondage: vag'e-bend-iji; v^'a-b 5 nd-ag 2 . 

Vagao: va-ge'o^; va-ga'o^ [Douai Bible]. 

vagary; va-ge'rii; va-ga'ry^, Standard, €., I., St., W., & Wr.] Concise 
Oxford, E., & M. ve-gar'ik Bailey (1732) va'gary; Buchanan (1766) vi'ger-i^; Perry 
(1777) ve^ge-rii [A wandering of the thoughts]. [passages of a female], 

vagina: ve-jcu'na^; va-^'na^ [l. A sheath. A portion of the genital 
vaginal: vajh-naB, Standard, C., St, W.. Wr., Concise Oxford, Ash (1775), 

Webster (1828) , Knowles (1835), and Clarke (1^5), or vd-joi'nsB, E.,I.,M., Smart (1840) , 
Boap (1848) , and Craig (1849) ; v^gfi-nal* or va-gl'naP [Relating toasheath, orthe vagina]. 

2 : wolf, dft; bdbk, bdbt; full, rule, ciire, but, bfim; 611, b 6 y; go, gem; i©fc; tbin. Ibis. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; pet, prey; hit. pi»lice; obey, po; not. or; full, rOie; but, burn; 

vagrant^: ve'grant^; vfi'grant-. Bailey (1732) and Johnson (1755) 

stressed m'gahond and va'tjrant alike. The pronunciation vagTantt is not infrequently 
heard in southern England, probably from the verb now rarely used [I. a. Relating 
to one who wanders. H. n. An idle wanderer], 2^ x^agrant]. 

vagrant- (v ,) : vag'rant^; v^l'rant-. Compare absent [To roam or ramble 
vain: ven^; van^. Compare vane, \tein PElated vdth self=admiration]. 
Vajezatha; vo-jezVfha^; va-jgzVtha^ [Bible]. [drapeiT]. 

valance: vaFans^; v^l'an^-; not velans^. Compare valence [Hanging 
Valdemar: vdl'di-mdr^; val'de-mar- [Same as Waldemae]. 

Vald^s^: vol-d^'^; val-des'^ [Sp. statesman (1735-1811)]. 

Valdes^: val'dez^ or vaFdes^; vill'dSs- or vdFdSs^ [Island off Brit. Colum- 
vale^; veB; vaP [Level or low land between hills], 
vale® [L.]: ve'li^j vade® [A farewell]. 

valence: velens^; va'lSng®. Compare valance [In chemistry, the prop- 
erty of combining with or of replacing other elements], 

Valencia: va-len'slu-a^ or (Sp.) va-len'thi-ai; va-l^n'shi-a® or (Sp.) va- 

Rn^hl-as [Sp. province or its seaport capital], ja fine bobbin-lace made there], 

Valenciennes : vaToh'^syen'^ ; vaTM" 9 ySn.'® [Fr . manufacturing city ; also, 

Valentine: val'an-tain^; vSlFen-tin® [A masculine personal name], Dan. 
Valentin: fa^en-tlni; fa'lSn-tln^; D. Valentijn: va'len-tain^; va'ISn-tln^; F. Va- 
lentin: va'^lon^tan'i; va^iah^'tSh'*; G. Valentin: va'[er fallen-Uni; va'[or fa'llSn- 
tlns* It. Valentino: vd''len-ti'no-; va" 15 n-ti'no 2 ; L. Valentinus: val"en-tai'nusi; 
vHFgn-ti'nGs*; Pg. Valentin: vd'*'len-tia'i; vM,'*'l§n-tIn'2; Sp. Valentin: va^en-tin'i; 
va'^gn-tln'S; Sw. Valentin: va'len-tla'i; va'^Sn-tin's. 

Valerian: va-li^n-an^; va-le'ri-an® [A masculine personal name]. D. Va- 

leHanns: va-lS'^ii-d^nus^; va-lg''ri;-a'nus2; F. Val§rien: vd'le'^ri'^an'i; 

It, Valeriano: va-lS^ri-a'iioi; va-l§'’'ri-&'no2; L. Valerianus: vd-li'^n-g^nus^; va-le"- 

ri-a'nus®. 

valeric: va-!5;fr'ik^ Standard^ E.^ I., Af., & W., or valVrikb C. & Wr.\ va- 

Igr'ie® or vS,l'e-ric2; St. vs-li'riki [Relating to the valerian plant] . 

Valerie [Fr.]: vaTeW^; vaTg^'ri'®; not valW [A woman^s given name]. 

valet: val'et^ or val'e^; v^FSt® or vaFe®. The first noted by the dictiona- 
ries; the second pronunciation is French. Now fully Anglicized. Blount ( 1 6.06) definnl 
it: A Groom, Yeoman or Household-^rvant of the meaner sort. In old time it was a Title 
for all young Gentlemen, till they came to eighteen years of age. 

valetudinarian: vaFi-tiu'^di-ne'n-an^; vaF'e-tu^'di-naTi-an® [A person of 

feeble or delicate health], [palace of immortality]. 

Valhalla: val-haFe^; val-haFa® [In Norse mjdh, the hall of the slain and 
valise: ve-lis'^ ; va-lis'®. Wt~ vo-liz'^, so also Knowles (1835), Smart (1840), 

and Reid ( 1 S 44 ) [A traveling-bag]. 

valkyr: val'kar^; vS-l'kih:® [In Norse myth, one of the maidens that leads the 

aotils of those Riftiu in battle to Valhalla].— valkyriej, val-kir'ii; vUl-kSh'i*; M. 
li^. — Talkyria: val-ldr'ya^ or (Teel.) wal-kQ.r'yai; ySl-klriya* or (Jed.) w&l-kiirya*. 

Valladolid: val^'a-doTdi or (Sp) vdl'^yd-do-lilh'S- vSI^'a-dodid® or (Sp) 
v§I''yS-do-lIth'* {Sp. city, residence of Cervantes and death-place of Columbus]. 

2 ; art, ftpe, fftt, f&re, f 4 at, what, ftU; m€, g^t, prgy, f?m; hit. Ice; I=g; I=g; gd, ndt, dr, wdn. 
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Fagrant 

various 


1: a = final; l = habit; etiale; au = out; oil; iG = feud; <5hin; go; o = sin;?; fhin, this. 


Vallandigbam: va-lan'di-gam^; va-ian'di-gam-; not varan-dig'am^ [Am. 
politician (1820-71)]. 

Valois (de): da vdTwa'^; de vaTwa'- [Fr. antiquary (1671-1747)]. 

Valparaiso^: var'pa-rd'so^ or var^pa-rai'zo^; val'^pa-rfso^ or vaUpa-n^so^ 
[City in Chile]. — Valparaiso": val''pa-re' 2 oi: v3,Ppa-ra'.«o2 [City in Indiana], 

vamose; va-mos'^ or vu'm5s^; va-mos'^ or va'mos- [From the Sp. va77ios, 
“let us so” rindicative used as imiKJrative) ; used in the United States for “to leave 
quickly”]. ^ [17201]. 

Vanbrugh: van-bru'^; van-bru'^ [Eng. architect and dramatist (1664- 
Vancouver: van-ku'var^; vSn-cu'ver^ [Eng. discoverer (1758-98)]* 
Vandal: van'dsP; vtln'daP [One of a Teutonic race which pillaged Rome], 
Van Dyck; van doik^j vSn dyk^ [Flemish painter (1559-1641)]. 
vane: ven^; van^ [A detdce for indicating the direction of the wind]. See 
Van Eyck; vein aik^; van yk® [Flemish painter (1366-1426)]. 

Vania: va-ned'a^; va-niV [Douai Bible]. 

Vaniah: va-nai'a^; va-nT'a^ [Bible]. 

Vanloo: vanTu'^; vahToo'^ [French painters (1084-1745)]. 

Vannucci: von-nut'dhii; van-nut'chi^ [It. scholar (1808-83)]. 
vanquish: vaq'kwi^^; vanT:wish2; erroneously vanTwi^^ [To defeat]. 

Van Rensselaer: von ren'sa-lar^: vS,n rSn'se-ler^ [Am. statesman (1765-' 
1839)3. 

Vansittart: van-sit'art^; va^n-slt'art^ [Eng. statesman (1766-1851)]. 

vantage: van'tij^; vSnTag^ [i. Superiority over an opponent. 2. An ad- 
vantage as of scoring in lawn-tennis]. 

vapid; vap'id^; v^p'id® [Lacking life and animation], 
vapor: ve'par^; va'por^ [Moisture in the air]. 

Varangian: ve-ran'ji-en^; va-rS.n'gi-an’* [A Norse rover; viking], 
variable: ve'n-a-bP; va^ri-a-bP [Subject to change], 
varicose; var'i-kos^; v^r'i-eos^. St. ve'n-kos^ [Abnormally dilated], 
varied: ve'nd^; va'rid^ [Consisting of diverse sorts; changed]. 

variegate: ve'n-i-get^; va'ri-e-gat^; not var'i-get^ [To diversify by using 
different colors]. 

variety: ve-roi'i-ti^; va-ri'e-ty® [The character or state of being varied], 
variola: va-rai'o-la^; v^r-ri'o-la^ [Smallpox]. — varioloid: ve'ri-o-leid^, 

Standard^ C., TF., & Wr., or ve-roi'o-leidi, J. & St; va'ri-o-16id2 or va-ri'o-ldid*. E. & 
M. var'i-o-leidi [A modified form of smallpox]. 

variorum; ve^i:i-6'rtnn^; va''ri-o'rtim®. E. & ikf. var-i-Sr'um^ [A publica- 
tion or book having notes or comments by different critics]. 

various : ve'n-us^ ; va'ri-iis® [Characteristically different one from another] . 


2: wolf, dp; bd^k, b6Gt; full, rple, ettre, bflt, bOm; dll, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, urt; fat, fare; fast; get, pres” hit, police; obey, go; not, or; full, rftle; bat, btirn; 


vase; ves^orvdz^; vas^or va§". I.ves^;Wr.vezK The first pronunciation 

indicated above represents American usage as indicated by Standard, C., 6c TF.; the 
second, English usage as recorded by E., M., (k St By Buchanan (1757), Ken- 
rick (1773), Perry (1777), Sheridan (17S0,>, Scott (1797), Enfield {1SU7), Knowles 
(1835), Craig (1849), Ogihie (IS50), Cull (1863), and Latham (1870) vesh but by 
Johnston (1764), Buchanan (1760); Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Perry (1805), 
Jameson (1827), Fulton 6c Knight (1802), Smart (1830), and Reid (1844) vez^; El- 
phinston (1786) and Savage (1833) vez^, on w'hich Nares (1784) commented “often, 
but I think affectedly,” but the pronunciation is still current in England. The 
spelling vause was current in Queen Anne's time — 

His [Nost’s] widow also sold [in 1712] . - . “the fine Marble Figures and Buatc©, curi- 
ous, inlaid Marble Tables, Brass and Leaden Figures, and very rich Vauses" 

JOHK Ashton Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne vol. ii, p. 49. [London, 1SS2.] 
English and American poets favored the pronunciation ves^. 

[A vessel of pottery, metal, stone, or glass used as an ornament]. 

vaseliae: vasfi-lin^; vas'e-Kn^, Standard &W , \ C. vas'e-lin^; B.&M, vas'i- 

lin^; J. vas'e-loini; St. vas'e-lin^ [A semisolid petroleum product]. 

Vashni; vash'nai^; vash'ni^ [Bible]. — ^Vashti: va^'toi^j [Bible]. 

vasiform: vas'i-ferm^; vils'i-form^, Standard^ C., TT., & Wr.\E. k M. vez'- 
i-fdrin’-; I. ves'i-fermM St. vazT-ferm^ [Shaped like a vase]. 

Vassar : vas'er^ ; vSs'ar^ [Am. brewer (1792-1S6S) ; founded Vassar College]. 
Vasseni: vasfi-nai^; vils'e-ni^ [Douai Bible]. 

vast: YQst^; vast®. See ask [Of great extent; massive; great in number], 
vaticinate; va-tisfi-net^; va-tt§'i-nat® [To announce prophetically]. 
Vauban, de; vo'Tun', da^; vo'laan', de® [Fr. military engineer (1633-1707)]. 
Vaud; vo’; v6® [Swiss canton]. — ^Vaudois: vo"dwa'i; v6"dwa'® [A native 

of the Swiss canton of Vaud]. Compare Waldenses. [entertainment] 

vaudeville: vSd'vil^ or (Fr.) vod^vll'^; vod'vll® or (Fr,) vod"vii'® [A variety 
Vaughan: von^ or ve'en^; van® or va'an® [Eng. cardinal (1832-1903)]. 

vault; velt^; valt® — ^the prommciation uniformly indicated by modern 
dictionaries and by the earlier lexicographers from Buchanan (1766) to Wright 
(1855), except Sheridan (1780) veth 

Nares (1784) wrote, “The I is sometimes suppressed in the substantive vault, but 
not in the verb to vaulC' (“Elements of Orthoepy,” pt. I, ch. viii, p. 112). 

Still, I is now heard in several Instances — as, lor example, chaldron, falter, muU — In which 
it was once silent. It is slowly forcing its recognition in several other words. 

TnouAfl B.. LouNSBXJET The Standard of Pronimcicaion in English ch. 11, p. 186. ’ [h. 1904:.] 
% 71, An arched masonry structure. H. v. To cover with an arch; to leap over], 

vaunt: vont^ or vent^; v^t® or vant®. The first in America; the second in 

Great Britain [To make an ostentatious display; brag of]. 

Vaux^: vo^; vo® [Fr. marshal (1705-88)]. 

Vaux®: veks^; v^® [1. Eng. poet (1510-56). Am. judge (1786-1836)]. 
Vauxhall: veks-heh^; vaks-h^'® [A ward in Lambeth borough, London]. 

Veda: ve'da^; ve'da®. J. ve'da^; SL vi'da^; TTr. vi'da^; Smart vi-de'^ [Lit- 

erally, “knowle^e.” Specif., the four holy books or hymns of the Hindus]. 

Vedan: vi'dan'; ve'daai^ [Bible (R. V.)]. lorthodox school of phUosophy], 

Vedanta: ve-donTa^ or vi-dan'ta^; v§-dan'ta® or ve-dS,n'ta® [The Hindti 

2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fast, what, aHj get, pr§y, fSm; hSt, Ice; I-S; l=§; g6, ndt, dir, wdn. 
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Vega^: \’i'ga^; ve'ga^ [A star in the constellation Lyra], 
vega^ [Sp.j: ve'ge^; ve'ga^ [A fruitful plain; a tobacco^field]. 
vegetarian; vejT-te'ri-sn^; vSg'VtaTi-an^. M. vej-i>tarh-8nU Compare 

EARBABIAJT [One who livcs on plant foods]. vehement]. 

vehemence; vi'hi-mens^ or tn'i-mens^; ve'he-mgn^^ or ve'e-mSng- [State 

In this and the related words the only pronunciation recognized by dictionaries, with 
the exception of the most recent, is that with (vi^h-) : this is now unusual in Britain, but 
appears to be still the standard pronunciation in the United States. 

W. A. Craigie in English Dictionary vol. x. s. v, [Oxford, 1916.] 
vehement: t'i'hz-ment^i or vih-ment^; ve'he-m^nt^ or ve'e-rnGnt®. See quotation 
under vehemence [Acting with great energj''; impetuosity]. 

vehicle: viVkl^ or vi'hi-ldU* ve'i-cP or ve'hi-cP. Compare vehemexce 

[Any contrivance used as a means of transportation on land].— vehicular: \n-liik'- 
yu-leri; ve-hie'yiji-lar^ [Pert, to or carried on by vehicles]. 

vein: ven^; ven^. So also with its relatives. Compare vain, vane [A 

tubular vessel that conveys blood to the heart]. 

Veitch: vidhi; vech^ [Scot, scholar (1795-1885)]. [j. gp (1S99-I660)]. 

Velasquez: v^losTveth^; ve-las'keth^ [1. Sp. governor of Cuba (1460-1523). 
veld [D.]: velt^; vSlt^ [In South Africa, the open country], 
veloce [It.]: ve-l6'dhe^; vg-lo'che^ [Swiftly: a direction in music], 
velocipede; vi-les'i-pld^; ve-lSg'i-ped^ [A vehicle propelled by the feet], 
velvet; vel'vet^; vSFvSt^. Standard (1893-1912), ikf., & Wr, vel'viti [A 

silk fabric with a short, smooth nap], 
venal: vi'naT; ve'naF [That may be bought for a price], 
veudace: ven'dis^; vSn'da 9 -; not ven'des^ [A small whitefish]. 
vendee; ven-di'^; vSn-de^^ [The person to whom something is sold]. 
Vendee (La): la vdh"de"^; la vM"d §'2 [Royalist war against the French 
repubUc in 1793-95]. [Revolutionary calendar]. 

: Vendfimiaire: vdn"de"myar'i; vahMe^mydr'^ ppirst month of the Fr. 
Venddme (de): de vdh"d6m'^; de vah^dom'^ [1. Fr. admiral (1616-69). 
Tcndue: ven-diu'*; vSn-du'“ [An auction]. f®- (1654-1712)]. 

venerable: ven'er-e-bT; vSn'er-a-bP — B.four syllable word; do not reduce 

it to three; not ven're-bP [Meriting honor and respect]. 

venery: ven'er-i^; vSn'er-y^ [Indulgence of sexual desire]. 

( Venezuela: venVzwi'la^ or {Am.^S'p.) ve^'ne-swe'la^; vSn^'e-zwe'la® or 
{Am.*Sp.) vg^ng-swe'ia^ [Republic in South America]. 

venial: vi'm-aP; vg'ni-aF [That may be pardoned or tolerated]. 

venire nb.]: vi-nai'ri^; ve-niTe^ [In law, a writ for summoning a jury]. — 
vemre facias [L.]: vi-noi'rl fe'^-asi; ve-m'rg fa'shi-as® [Same as venire: the man- 
datory phrase of the writ which means “that you cause to come'^. 

venison: ven'i-zan^, Standard, E,, & W., or vpn'— ' 

vSn'iison® or vSn'son*. M. ven'z’n^ 

Perry (1777), Walker 
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J Reid (1844) ven'zni; Kenrick (1773) and Sheridan (1780) ven'is-sunK The modern 
Scottish prommciation is ven'is’n^ [The flesh of deer]. 

! Venizelos: ve*^m-zeles^; ve^'nt-ze'lSs® [Gr. statesman (1864- )]. 

venose: vi'nos"^; ve'nos'^^. 1. Yi^n5z^ [Same as venous]. — venous: vi'- 

nus^; ve'niis^ [Having numerous veins}. [calendar], 

Ventose: vdn*'t 62 '^; van*'tos'® [Sixth month of the Fr. Revolutionary 

! ventriloquial: ven^tn-io'kwi-aP; vSn'^tri-16'kwi-al- [Pert, to ventrilo- 
quism]. — ventriloquism: ven-triro-kwizmi; ven-trfl'o-kwlsm^.^ Note the position 
of the stress in this and the following words [The act of producing tones so that the 
> sounds seem to come from some source other than the vocal organs of the speaker]. — 

ventriloquist: ven-lril'o-kwist^; vSn-trn'o-kw-Jst^ [One skilled in ventriloquism]. — 
* ventriloquize: ven-trii'o-kwoizi; ven-trU'o-kwiz^ [To speak as a ventriloquist]. 

venture: ven'tihur^ or ven'tiur^; vSn'chur^ or vSn'ttir^. The first indicates 

^ American usage; the second, usage in Great Britain. So also with all its relatives 
(An enterprise or undertaking of a hazardous nature]. 

^ venue: ven'yu^; v 6 n'yu- [The place where a crime is committed or the 

I trial of a cause is to be held]. [later, of love]. 

^ Venus? vi'nns^; ve'ntis- [In early Roman myth, the goddess of spring, and 

® veracious 2 vi-re^^us^; ve-ra'shtis^ [Given to speaking the truth]. — ^ve- 
^ raclty: vi-rash-ti^; ve-r^ig'i-tys [Habitual regard for truth], [city]. 

*: Vera Cruz: ve'ra krtiz^; vg'ra Standard & C.; W. ve'ra krus^ [Mex. 
fiveratrln, veratrine: vi-re'tnnh Standard, C., W., k Wr., or vi-re'trin^, 

.* I, & St.; ve-ra'trin2 or ve-ra'trin2. E. ver'a-trini; M. ver'a-train^. Note that the 
^ second spelling is preferred in Great Britain [A poisonous vegetable alkaloid]. 

^Verbatim: var-be'tim^; ver-ba'thn^; not ver-bat'im^ [In the exact words]. 
^Verbena: var-bi'ne^; ver-be'na^ [A genus of American plants with showy 
Y^rbiage: vur^i-ij^; ver^bi-a ^2 [Excessive wordiness]. [flowers], 

v^erbigerate; vsr-bij'ar-et^; ver-blg'er-at^ [To continue repeating the same 

word or phrase, as a symptom of mental disease], [1881)] 

V^rboeckhoven: var-buk'ho-ven^; ver-buk'ho-v^n^ [Belg. painter (1798- 
ve-rbose: var-bos'^; ver-bos'^ [Wordy]. — ^verbosity: var-bes'i-ti^; ver- 

b6s'i-ty2 [The use of more words than axe necessary]. [vemi] 

^^erclugetorix: vuT^sin-jet'o-riks^; ver'^gin-gSt'o-riks^ [Chief of the Ax- 
"Verdf: ver^dl^; vSr'di^ [It. composer (1813-1901)]. 

verdigris; vur'di-gris^; ver'di-gris^. In England vur'di-gris^ and so indi- 
cated by Murray [A green crystallized substance; the green rust on copper], 

Verdun: var'^dah^^; v^rMltn'^; not vur"dun'^ [Fr. city and fortress]. 

verdure; vur'diuri or vur'jur,^ ver'dur^ or ver'jTp:.^ See J. TFr. vurd'yar^ 
[Green foliage]. ^end], 

verein [(3ter.]; fer-ain'^; fSr-in'^ [An association of persons for a common 

^Verestcbagiu: ver^'es-cihd'gm^; vSr^Ss-cha'gin^ [Russ, painter of war 
— -aj:i84^19()4)]. 

edge of something that has defined 


t=af f wS! firS. n6t. 6r. w-dn. 
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Vergniaud: var'^nyo'^; ver^'iiyo'^ [Fr. Girondist (1753-93)]. 
verisimilitude: verT-si-mil'i-tiud^; vSrT-si-miFi-tud- [The quality of 

seenaing to be true]. 

Verlaine: vaxTeh'*; verTan'^ [Fr. poet (1844-96)]. 

vermicelli: vur^mi-serih Standard, C., E., & TT., or (It.) vur^mi-dheFi^, I., 

St., & TFr.; ver^mi-cel'i® or (It.) ver^mi-eheFP. The word is now completely Angli- 
cized [A wheaten paste in worm-like form]. 

vermuth, vermouth; ver'muthi; vSr'muth^ [A liqueur]. [(1828-1905)]. 
Verne: vam^ or (Anglice) vurn^; vto- or (Anglice) vgrn^ [Fr. novelist 
Vernet: var"ne'i; v^r^ne'^ [Family of French painters (1712-1863)]. 

Veronese^ : ver"o-nis'^ or ver^o-niz'^; vSr''o-nes'^ or vSr'^o-ne§^2 [Pert, to the 
It. city of Verona]. 

Veronese-: ve"ro-ne'se^; veYo-ne'se^ [It. painter (1532-88)]. 

Veronica: vi-ren'i-ke^; ve-rSn'i-ca^ [A feminine personal name]. F. 
ronique: ve"ro"nIk'i; ve'^ro'^nlk'^; It. Veronica; ve"ro~ni''kai; vg^'ro-ni'cas. 

Versailles; var-selz'^ or (Fr.) var'^sa'ya^; ver-sal§'2 or (Fr.) v^r'^sa'ye^ 
[1. Fr. city, 3. A city in Kentucky], 

versatile; VOT'se-tiP, Standard, C., W., & Wr., or vur'se-toil^, E., I., St., 

& Concise Oxford; ver'sa-tfi^ or ver'sa-til2 [Turning easily to a new task; many-sided]. 

version; vur'^en^; ver'shon^. Erroneously vur' 30 n^ [1. A translation. 

3. A description or opinion], 

vertebra; vurTi-bre^; ver'te-bra^. So also with its relatives, ver'te-brse, 
ver'te-bral [One of the segments composing the spinal column]. — vertebra ta : vur^- 
ti-bre'ta^; vSr^te-bra'ta^ [A division of the animal kingdom], — vertebrate; vdr'ti- 
bnti; vgi/te-brats [I. a. Having a spinal column. II. n. An animal with a back-bone]. 

verticillate: ver-tis'i-let^; ver-tlg'i-lat^, Standard, I., & St. — ^the pronun- 
ciation indicated by Webster (1828), Knowles (1835), and Craig (1849). C. var-ti-sil'- 
et^; E. ver-ti-sil'liti; W. var-tis'i-liti. By Buchanan (1766), Perry (1805), Jameson 
(1827), and Smart (1840) var-ti-sil'lSti [Arranged in a whorl], 

vertigo: vur'ti-go^, Standard, E., W., & TUr,, or var-tai'go^, C., I., & St.; 
ver'ti-go2 or ver-t^go^, Bailey (1732), Entick (1764), Sheridan (1780), Walker 
(1791), Fulton & Knight (1802), Reid (1844), and Craig (1849) var-toi^goi; Johnston 
(1764), Kenrick (1773), Nares (1780), Scott (1797), Knowles (1835), and Smart 
0840) var-ti'go^; Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Buchanan (1766), Barclay (1774), 
Ash (1775), Jones (1798), Perry (1805), Enfield (1807), and Webster (1828) ver(ti- 
go^; Perry (1777) ver'tai-goi [A dizziness usually caused by an excessive or defective 
supply of blood to the brain], 

Vertumnus; var-tum'nus^; ver-tiim'niis® [In Rom. myth, the god of the 
changing seasons; husband of Pomona]. 

Verviers: var'^vye'^; v^r'^vye^^ — ^the s is silent [Belg. town]. 

vesica: vi-sai'ka^; ve-sl'ea^ [A bladder]. — vesical: vesh-k6Pj vSs'i-caP 

[Pert, to or supplying the bladder], 

vesicatory: ves'i-ka-to-n^; vSs'i-ea-to-ry®, Standard, C., L, & W.; E. ves'- 
i-ke-tar-ii; St. ves-ik'a-tur-ii; TVr. vi-sik'a-ta-ni. Buchanan (1766) vi-sik'e-;to-n^ 
[I. o. Capable of producing blisters, II. n. Any application that causes a blister], 

Vespasian: ves-pe'zi-an^ or ves-pe'si-an^; v6s-pa'§i-an® or v6s-pa'zhi-an^ 
[Roman emperor (9-79)]. 


2: wolf, dft; bdbk, b6bt; full, rule, cUre, bfit, bUm; 6il, bdy; go, gem; iftk; thin, this. 
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vestibule: ves'ti-bitiP; vfes'ti-bul^ [An antechamber or enclosed entrance 

to a railway passenger-car]. [covers], 

vesture: ves'dhur^ or ves'tinr^; vSs'chT;ir2 or vSs'tur* [Something that 

veterinarian: vet^ar-i-ne'n-en^: vSt'^'er-i-naM-an® [One who treats the 
diseases of domestic animals professionaUy]. — veterinary; vet'er-i-ne-n^; vSt^'er-i- 
na-ry* [Relating to diseases or injuries of domestic animals and their treatment], 

Vevay: va-ve^^j ve-va'® [City in Indiana]. 

via [L.]: vai'e^; vX'a® — ^the pronunciation uniformly indicated by modern 

dictionaries which note vi'a’- as permissible [I. n. A Roman highway, il. prep. By 
way of]. — ^Via Cmcis [L.]; voi'a kru'sisi; vi'a cru'els^ [The way of the Cross], — 
Via Dolorosa [L.]: vai^a doTo-ro'sai; vl^a do'^lo-ro^sa^ [Literally, “the way of pain”; 
specif., the ro^ from the Mount of Olives to Golgotha along which Jesus Christ 
passed on his way to crucifixion].— via lucis [LI: voi'a lu'sis^; vi'a lij'ois2 [The way 
of light]. — Via Mala: vi'a ma'lai; vi'a ma'la^ [A gorge and roadway in S-Ritz.] 

vial: vai'aP; vi'aP. Compare phial [A small cylindrical vessel]. 

Viaud: vyo^ ; vyo® [Fr. author (1850- ), better known by his penmame 

Pierre Loti: pyar py^r lo^ti's]. 

Vibert: vi'lDar'^; viH^er'® [Fr. painter (1840-1902)]. 

vibrate: voi'bret^j vl'brat® [To move to and fro with a quick motion; os- 
oillatel. — vibratile; vai'bra-tiP; vl'bra-tH* [Causing vibration]. — vibration: vai- 
bri'^eni; vi-bra'shon® [The act of vibrating]. 

vicar: vik'er^; vlc'ar® [One authorized to perform functions instead of an- 
other], — vicarial: vai-ke'n-aP; vi-ca'ri-aP [l^lating to a vicar]. — vicarious: vai- 
ke'n-usi; vl-ea'ri-iis® [Done in place of or for the sake of another]. 

vicegerent: vois-ifrent^; vig-ge'rSnt®. E. vais-gir'ant^: Concise Oxford 

vcds-ger'enti [One authorized to exercise the powers of another]. 

vlcenary: vis'i-ne-ri^; ^d^'e-na-ry®, Standard & TV.; C. & I. vis'e-na-ri^; E. 

viz'm-er-i^; Wr. vis'i-ne-n^ [Pert, to, or consisting of, twenty]. 

vicennial: voi-sen'i-aB; vi-^Sn'i-aP [Occurring once in twenty years]. 
Ticenza: vi-dhen'tsa^; vi-ch^n'tsa® [It. city]. ^ viceroy]. 

vices*relne [Fr.]: vis*'^re£i'i; vig^^rSh'®; not vcds":^rm'b w>r vais''==ren'^ [The 
vice versa [L.]: voi'si vur'sa^; vi'ge ver'sa® [The order being reversed]. 
Vlchy^: vi"^'^; vi'^ghy'® [Fr, town famed for its mineral springs; also, the 

water obtained therefrom].— Vichy*: vish'ii; vich'y*. The American pronunciation 
for the natural or an artificial mineral water. 

vicinage: vis'i-mj^; vig'i-nag®; Tiot vis'i-nej^ [Vicinity; neighborhood].— 
vicinal; vis'i-neP; vIc'i-naP, E. vis'in-eP. By Sheridan (1780), Jameson (1827), 
and Smart (1840) vi-sai'neP [Neighboring; near; adjoining].— vicinity: vi-sin'i-tii; 
vi-^In'i-ty*. By Buchanan (1766), Kenrick (1773), and Jameson (1827) vai-sm'i-tii 
[That which is near; neighborhood]. 

vicissitude: vi-sis'i-titid^; vi-gls'i-tud®. Buchanan (1766) indicated vai- 

sis'i-tiudi [A complete chmige, of condition or circumstances]. 

Vlctar: vik'ter^; vic'tor® [A masculine personal name]. 

Victoria: vik-to'n-aS- vlc-to'ri-a® [A feminine personal name]. F. Vic- 
toires vik'twdr'i; vTc^twaris; g. Victoria: vik-to'ri-ui; vie-ts'ri-a*; It. Vlttoria: 
vit-t6'il-ai; vlt-tS'ri-a*; Sp. Vitoria: vl-to'ii-ai; vi-to'ri-a*. 

Srt, ftpe, f&t, fare, fist, wh^t, all; m6, g€t, prfy, fSm; hit, See; S=§; !=§,* gO, ndt, ^r, wdn, 
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victory: vik'to-n^; — three syllables; not vik'tn^ [The defeat of 

an enemy or contestant]. 

victual: vit'P; vit'P [I. n. Food of any kind. II. i\ To furnish with pro- 
visions]. — victualer, victualler: vit'l-ari; vlt'l-er^ [One who supplies food]. — 
victuals: vit'lzi; [Food for human beings that has been prepared for eating]. 

In victual^ victuals^ a corrupt pronunciation of the last syllable obtains, similar to the 
effect of -tie: thus vittles has sometimes been w’rttten for victuals. And Butler chose to 
WTite it so in his Hudibraa (pt. I, canto I, 1. 317). 

Nares Elements of Onhoe-py pt. I, ch. vil, p. 85. [London, 1784-] 

vicugna^ vicufia [Sp.]: vi-ku'nya^; vi-cu'nya^ [A wild cameloid mammal 

of the Andes]. 

vide [L.]: vai'di^; vi'de^ [See]. 

videlicet [L.]: vi-del'i-set^; vi-dShi-gSt^ [To wit; namelv]. 

Victor: fi'e-tor^; fi'e-tor^ [Ger. philologist (1850-1921)]. 

view: viu^; vu- [Range of vision; reach of mental perception or insight]. 

vigil; vij'iP; vlg'iP [The act of keeping awake]. — vigilante [Sp.]: vijV 
Idn'tei; vlg'i-lan'tg^ [One of a body of men organized to maintain order]. 

vignette: vin-yet'^ or (Fr.) vi"nyet'^; vin-3^5t'2 or {Fr.) vi^'nyet^®. Wr. 

vin'yet^ [A running ornament in imitation of leaves and tendrils]. 

viking: vai'kii]^ or "in'kig^; vi'king^ or vu'king^. E. & I. vik'ig^ [A Norse- 
man sea*rover (Sth to 11th cent.)]. [empire], 

vilayet [Turk,]: viTa-yet'^; viTa-ySt'^ [Apolitical division of the Ottoman 

villain: vil'm^; vil'in^. St vil'en^ [1. A basely wicked person. 2. In Old 
Eng. law, a feudal serf]. — villainous: vil'm-usi; vU'in-hs^ [Having the nature of a 
villain]. — villainy: vihm-i^; vfi'in-y* [The character or quality of being a villain], 

VilleboiStfMareuil; virT>wd'?md^'ru'y9^; vil'T>wa'sma"rfl'yti2 [Fr. soldier 
(1847-1900); killed in action in the South*African War]. 

villein: vil'in^; vil'in^ [A variant form of villain]. — villenage, villein- 
age: vil'm-iji; vfi'en-ag2 [The condition or tenure of a villain or serf]. 

Villeneuve: viPnuv'^; vik'niiv'^ [Fr. admiral (1763-1806)]. 

Villiers: vil'erz^; vil'erg^ [Eng. family name]. Also, vil'yers^* vllVer§2, 

when applied to a street named for the family. 

Villon: vi"y6f^^^ viTeh'^; vryoh'^ or v'iToh'^ [Fr. poet (1431-85?)]. 

vimineous: vi-min'i-us^ vi-mln'e-hs^. Buchanan (1766) and Sheridan 
(1780) voi-min'yusi [1. Formed of twdgs. 3. Having long flexible shoots]. 

vinaceous: vai-ne'^us^; vi-na'shiis^. lYr. vi-ne'^us^ [ 1 . Pert, to wine or 

grapes. 3. Of the color of red wine]. [A smelling-bottle]. 

vinaigrette [Fr.]: vi'^ne"gret'^ or vin'^e-gret'^; vi*'na"grSt'2 or vin''a-gr§t'^ 
vlnaigrous: vi-ne'grus^; vi-na'grtis^ [Having the qualities of vinegar]. 

Vincennes: vin-senz'^ or (Fr.) vah^'sen'^; vln-qSns'^ or (Fr.) vS.h'^qSn'® 
[1, City in Indiana. 3. Fr.-Canadian explorer (1 688-1 736 l founded Vincennes, Ind. 
3. A suburb of Paris]. 

Vincent: vin'sent^; vln'^gnt® [A masculine personal name]. D. Vtneen- 
tlus: vin-sen'si-us^; vIn-cSn'sI-q,s2; F. Vincent: van'^sdn'i; v^m^can'*; G. Vincenz; 
vin'tsents^; vln'tsSnts®; It. Vincente: vtn-dhen'td^; vin-chSn'tgS; Vincenzo: vln- 


2: wolf» dft; bdbk, bO&t; foil, rqle, cilre, but, bdm; 6il, bSy; go, gem; ink; thin, this. 
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cShent'soi; vin-chSnVso2; L. Vincentius: vin-sen''^i-us^; vfn^6n'shi-tis2; Vincens: 
vin''senzi; vln'^Sns^; Pg. Vicente: vi-sen'te^; vi-^Sn^’tSS; Sp. Vicente; vl-€hen''tei; 
vi-th§n't§2. 

Vinci (da) : da vin'dln^; da vln'cM® [It. painter and sculptor (1452-1519)]. 

vindicative: vm'di“ke*'tiv^, Standard^ C,, 1., & Wr., or vin-dik'a-tiv^, 

E. &, W.\ vin'di-ca^tivs or vln-dic'a-tiv* [Tending to justify or support]. — vindica- 
tory; vin'di-ka-to'^ni; vin'di-ea-t6"ry2 [Justificatory]. 

vine; vain^; vin® [A plant that yields the wine^producing grape]. — vine- 
yard; vin'ysrdi; vln'yards — the e is silent [A plantation where the grape*vine is 
cultavated], 

vinous: vai'nus^; vl'niis^ [Pert, to wine]. 

viol: voi'aF; vi'oF [A stringed musical instrument]. 

viola^: vai'o-leh Standard, E., I,, & St,^ or C., W., & TFr.; tn^o-la^ 

or vi-ola^. [A violin-shaped stringed musical instrument]. 

Viola®: vai'o-la^ or vi-o'la^; vi'o-la® or vi-o'la® [A feminine personal name]. 

F. Violette: vi'"6net'i; 'vi'^oTSt'a; G. It. Viola: \u-6'lai; vi-o'las; G. Viole: vi-o'l&i; 

vi-o'le*; Pg. Sp. Violante: vi'^o-ldn'tei; vi"o-lan't§ 2 . j-^^j class]. 

violin: vai'^o-lin'^; vi^o-lin'® [xY four^stringed musical instrument of the 

violoncellist: vT^'o-len-c^hel'ist^ or vaPo-len-sel'ist^; vi^o-l5n-ch6l'lst® or 

vi'*'o-]6n'ijSl'Ist2 [One who plays on the violoncello]. 

violoncello: vi*'o-len-(5hePlo\ Standard, C., W., & Wr., or vai^o-len-sel'o^ 

JS., 1., & St; vi'*'o-I6n-ch§l''lo2 or vi'^o-ISn-cSl'o*. Jameson (1827) recorded vi-o-len- 
tsePloi; Knowles (1835) vX-o-log-c'hel'loi; Smart (1840) \n-o-16n-dhen6i [A bass 
violin having four strings]. 

viper: vai'par^; vi'per® [A variety of snake]. 

viperin: vai^par-in^ Standard, C., St,, W., & TVr., and Jameson (1827), 

Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840), or vcd'per-ainb B., J., and Sheridan (1780), 
Walker (1791), and Jones (1798); vl^per-In^ or vi'per-in® [Pert, to vipers]. 

virago: vai-re'go^ or vi-re'go^; vl-ra'go® or vi-ra'go®. The first is indicated 
by Standard (1893-1912) & Wr.; it was recorded also as preferred by Johnston (1764), 
Buchanan (1766), Sheridan (1780), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Webster (182^ 
1908), and Knowles (1835) ; the second is noted by Standard (1913), C., E., I., St, & 
W., and was indicated by Buchanan (1757), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Walker 
(1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), and Smart (1840) [A bold, turbulent woman], 

Virchow: fir'Ho^ or {Anglice) vur'cfiiau^; fir'no® or {Anglice) vir'chow® 

[Ger. pathologist (1821-1^2)]. 

Virginia: var-jinh-a^: vir-ghi'i-a®Jl. A feminine personal name* D. Vir- 
ginie: vir-Hl'ni-e^; ■vir-Hl'nl-e*; F. Virginie; vir^sf'ni'i; vtr^zhl'^ne'®; G. Virginia: 
fir-^^nl-a^; fir-gl'ni-a^j it, Virginia: vir-jl'ni-a^; vir-^'nl-a®. 3. A State of the 
United States], 

virile: vir'il^, Standard JO., St, & W,, or vir'aiP, E., L, & St; virll® or 

vlr'iP, TTr. vai'riU. The pronunciation voi'rcdli is seldom or never heard in 
England to-day [Having the characteristics and vigor of manhood]. 

virility: vi-ril'i-ti^; vi-ril'i-ty®; not vai-ril'i-ti^. Compare virile [The 

state and quality of being virile]. 

virtu : vir-tu'^ Standard, C., & W., or vir'tuh E., I., & Smart (1840) ; vir-tu'® 

or vir'tTj®. St vuT^tu^; TTr. & Jameson (1827) vir-tiu'^i-. Walker (1791) yer-tii'i [Rare, 
curioua or beautiful in quality]. 

2: art, Spe, f3,t, fjire, fist, whgit, ^11; m6, gfit, prgy, fSrn; hit. Ice; 1=5; i=g; g6, ndt, 6r, wdn. 
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virtue: vur'tiu^ B., SL, Chambers (1913), Concise Oxford (1911), or 

vur'cShuh Standard, C., & W.; vir'tu^ or \’!i^chy2. [Moral excellence]. 

virtuoso: vir'^tu-o'so^ or vdtTu-o'soI; vir'^tu-o'sc^ or vIr''tu-o'so2. By 
Sheridan (17S0) and Jones (1798) vijr'“C'hu-6''s5i; Jameson (1827) and Smart (1S40) 
ver-tu-6'z5i [One skilled in the fine arts], 

virulence: vir'u-lens^; not vir'yu-lens^ [The quality of being 

poisonous]. — virulent: •\dr'u-lenti; vir'y-lSnt®, E. vir'yu-lent^ ; /. vir'yu-lent^ [Par- 
taking of the nature of virus].^ - [person or animal]. 

visage: vls'a'g^; not viz'ej^ as Ph;>"fe [The countenance or face of a 

viss^vis [Fr.]: viz"'a:=vi'^; vi§":=a^=vi'2. Knowles (1835) and Smart (1840) 

viz'a-vi'i [Facing one another or each other]. 

viscera: vis'er-a^; vis'er-a^ [The internal organs], 
viscid: vishd^; vls'id- [Sticky]. 

viscount: voi'kauntL* vi'-eount^ — ^the s is silent [Title of English nobility], 
viscous: vis'kus^; vls'-eiis^ [Sticking like glue]. 

vis6^ [Fr.]: vi-ze'^; vi-§e'2 [I. n. An official indorsement on a passport or 
other" document. II. c. To indorse such passport or document]. 

Vls^: yfze'^; [Belg. town]. [cent.)]. 

Visigoth; viz'i-gethL* vig'i-gbth^ [One of a Teutonic people (3d and 4th 
vision: vis'an^; vizh'on^ [The act, faculty, or sense of sight], 
visor: viz'ar^; vlg'or^. Concise Oxford (1911) voiz'ar^ [Same as vizoe]. 

Vistula; vis'tiu-la^ or vis'<ihu-la^; vfs'tti-la^ or vls'chu-la^ [River in central 
W. Europe]. 


visual: vi3'u-aP; vl§VaP [Relating to the sense of sight]. [pictures], 

vitagraph: vaiTa-graf^; vi'ta-grM^ [An apparatus for producing motion' 
vita mine: vai'ta-mm^; vi'ta-min- [A nitrogenous substance]. 

vitellary: vit'e-le-n^; vit'S-la-ry^, Standard & TF.j C. vit'e-la-ri^; B. vit'a- 
. lir-i^; I. vit'el-le-rii; TFr. vai'tel-ar-ii, also indicated by Perry (1805), Jameson (1827), 
and Knowles (1835). Buchanan (1766) voi-tel'lar-ii ; Smart (1840) viVel-ler-ii [Same 
as vitelline], — vitellin: vi-teFmi or voi-tel'ini; vi-t^Pin* or vi-tSFin* [A phos- 
phorous compound occurring in the yolk of eggs, etc.]. — vitelline: vi-tePini or 
voi-teFini; vi-tSFins or vi-tSFin^ [Pert, to the yolk of an egg]. 

vitiate: vi^'i-et^; vlsh'i-at^ [To injure the substance or quality of]. 
Vitoria, Vittoria: vi-to'n-a^; vi-to'ri-a^ [Sp. town], 
vitriol; vit'n-aP; vit'ri-oP; not vit'raP [SuHuric acid], 
vitulin: vit'yu-lin^; vit'yp-lln^^ Standard & C.; E., TV., & Wr, vit'yn-lain^*, 

J. <fe St. vit'yu-loini [Pert, to or like a caiq. 

vituperate: voi-tiu'par-et^; vi-tu'per-at^, Standard^ C., E., I.j & W.; St 

& TFr. vi-tiu'psr-eti [To ass^ with abuse]. [music], 

vivace [It.]: vi-vd'<ffie^,* vi-va'cbe® [Quickly; vivaciously: a direction in 
vivacious: vod-ve'^us\ Standard^ U., B,, St., & W., or vi-ve'^us^, TFr. ; 

vl-va'shus2 or vi-va^shfis^ [Full of life; sprightly]. 


2: wQlf, dft; book, boot; full, rple, clire, but, bUm; dil, bdy; to, tem; ipk; thin,, this. 
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ivacity: voi-vas'i'ti^; Wr. & Concise Oxford vi-vas'i-ti^ [The 

quality or state of being -vuvacious]. 

ivandier pP'r.]: vi'Vah"dye'^; •wVah"dye'2 [A sutler, in the French and 
other European annies].— vivandifere [Fr.j: v^vunMyar'i; vrvahMy6r'2 [A female 
sutler], 

ivarium: wi-veTi-umi; vl-va'ri-tim^ [A place for keeping and breeding 

animals].— vivary: viv'e-n^; vfvVry* [Same as viyasium]. 

iva voce [L.]: voi'va vo'si^; vi'va vo'ge^ [By spoken word]. 

Ive^ (a.): voiv^; viv® [Distinct; bright]. 

Ive^ {inter [Fr.]: vlv^; viv^ [Live! long live! an acclamation or salute]. 

Vivian: vivVan^; vlv'i-an^ [A personal name]. Vivien|. F. Vivien: 

vi'\i"ah'2; Vivienne vfVi'Vn'^; vt'vi"&n'-; G; Vivian: vrvl-an'; 

vi'^vi'-an2 It.'^ iviana: \’i''''vi-a'nuif\i''\'i-a.'na2; L.Vivianus: vlv"i-ii'nus2. 

^Tviani: vi'^vi*'a''m'^; vi''vi'''a'^nV2 [Fr. statesman (1863-1925)]. 
iviparous: vai-vip'e-rus^; vi’-vlp'a-rus^ [Producing living young], 
/■izetelly: vizVtelh^; viz'^e-tSFy^; not vai'zi-teP'P.[A family name]. 

The family name of English printers, editors, artists, engravers, and authors whose fore- 
bears were first noted in Ravenna QSth cent.l, but who migrated from Venice as glass- 
blowers about 1520. Originally spelled Vis&inteUo, Viziaiello (etc.), '‘far»sighted," the spelling 
was modified to its present form in 1781- See registers in the Guildhall Library, London. 

Izier, vizir: vi-zlr'^ Standard, C., E., & TF., or viz'yar^ St. & TFr. ; vi-zer'^ 

or viz'yers. 1. viz'i-ur^. By Buchanan (17GG) spelt viziar and pronounced viz''Hr^; 
Sheridan (1780) vizier: viz^yeri; Walker (1791) and Jameson (1S27) -vdz'yiri; Jones 
(1798), viz-yTr'i; Perry (1805), Enfield (1807), and Smart (1840) viz'yan [A high 
officii of various Mohammedan countries]. 

rizor: viz'ar^ or vai^zar^; vlz'or^ or vi'zor^. Compare visor [1. A project- 
ing fore-piece of a cap to shield the eyes. 2. In armor, the front piece of a helmet]. 

i^ladimir: vlad^i-mir^ or (Russ.) vla-di'mir^; vlM'i-mfr^ or {Ricss.) vlardi'- 

mlr2 [Russ, grand duke and first Christian sovereign of Russia ( -1015)]. 

Vladivostok: vla'^di-ves-tek'^; vla"di-v6s-t5k'2 [Buss. Asiatic seaport], 
vocable: volca-bP; vo'-ea-bP [A word in relation to its qualities of sound]. 

'ocatlve : vek'a-tiv^ ; vbc'a-tlv^ [Noting the case or use of a noun, pronoun, 

or adjective in personal address]. 

^ogue: vog^; vog^ [The prevalent mode or fashion]. 

fogue, de: vo'^gii-e'^; vo^'gu-e'^ [Fr. diplomat and historian (1829-1914)]. 

;^oight: feiHti; fdint^ [Ger. historian (1786-1863)]. 

olant: volant^; vo'lant^. J. vo^lant^; St, vel'ant^ [Flying, or able to fly; 

light and quick]. 

/'olapUk: veFa-puk^ or voTa-puk'^; v61'a-piik^ or voTa-piik'^. The first is 

commonly heard on both sides of the Atlantic [An artificial language, invented in 
1879 by Johann M. Schleyer of Constance, Baden]. 

olatile: vel'a-til^; vdFa-til^. E,, Concise Oxford (1911), Buchanan (1766), 

& Jameson (1827; vel'e-taiP — the pronunciation which prevails in England [Evap- 
orating rapidly or capable of being vaporized; easily affected by circumstances], 

: art, ape, f3.t, fare, fist, whgit, ^11; me, get, pwgy, f6m; hit, Ice; i=S; S=S; g5, ndt, 6r, w6n. 
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volatilize; voFa-til-oiz^; vSl'a-til-Iz^. Perry (1777) vo-lat'ii-oiz^ [To cause 

to evaporate]. 

volcano: vel-ke^no^; vSl-ea'no^ [An opening in the earth's surface from. 

which lava, cinders, fragments of rock, etc., are ejected forming a hill or mountain], ' 

volplane; vel'plen''^; vbl'plan''® [To swoop to the earth from a height in an 

aeroplane]. 

Volsci: versoi^; vShsi^ [A warlike people of ancient Italy]. — Volscian: 

vel'sheni; vbPshanS [Relating to the Volsci]. 

volt: volt^; vSlt^ [The unit of electromotive force]. 

Volta: vol'ta^; vol'ta^ [It. physicist and inventor (1745-1827)]. 

Voltaire, de: voPtar'^ ; voUtir'^ [Assumed name of Francois Marie Arouet, 
Fr. poet and dramatist (1694-1778)]. 

volume: vel'yum^; vdl'yum^; not veFum^ as indicated by Buchanan 
(1766), Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), and Webster (1828); C., & St. vel'yumi; Wr. 

vel'yemi [A bound collection of printed or written sheets of paper; a large quantity], 
— voluminous: vo-liu'mi-nus^; vo-lu'mi-niis’^ [Consisting of many volumes]. 

voluntary: vel'un-te-n^; vdl'tLn-ta-ry^. C., F., SL, & TV. vehtm-te-n^; 

I. vel'un-ta-rii [Proceeding from or effected by the ^1; done freely and willingly]. 

volute: vo-liut'i; vo-ltit'^. E. vel-yut'^; J. vo-liut'^; TFr. vs-liut'^; not 
veFyuti as Jameson (1827), nor ve-lut'i [A spiral scroU-shaped ornament character- 
istic of Ionic and Corinthian capitals]. 

Von Spec; fen ^pe^* f5n shp^^ [Ger. rear-admiral (1861-1914)]. 
Voorhees: vur'iz^; vdor'ig^ — the h is silent [Am. senator (1827-97)]. 
Vophsi: vef'soi^; vSf'sI^ [Bible]. 

voracious: vo-re'^us^; vo-ra'shiis^ [Eating in large quantities; very 

hungry]. — voracity: vo-ras^'i-tii; vo-rii^'i-ty^ [The condition of being very hungry]. 
Vdrdsmarty: vu'ru^-mert-ye^; vd'rdsh-mart-ye® [Hung, poet (1800-55)]. 
Vosges: vo 3 ^; vozh^ [Range of mountains and a dept, in Fr.]. 
vox Americana [L.]: veks 0 --mer"i-kd'na^; v6ks a-mer"i-ca'na® [The 

American voice], 

VOX Bei [L.]; veks di'ai^; v6ks de'I^ [The voice of God]. — vox humana 

[L.]: veks hiu-men'e^; v 6 ks hu-man'a^ [An organ reed stop, producing tones re- 
sembling the human voice]. — vox populi [L.]: veks pep'yu-loii; vSks p 6 p' 5 n;-ll* 
[The voice of the people]. 

voyage: vei'ij^; vSy'ag^ [A journey by sea]. 

voyageur [Fr.]: vwei''ya" 5 ur'^; vwdy'^ya'^zhllr'^; not vwa‘'ya'' 3 ur'^ [An em- 
ployee of the fur and trading companies of the Canadian Northwest]. 

Vulgate (The) ; vul'get^ ; vhl'gat^ [St. Jerome's Latin version of the Bible.] 

vulgus [L.]: vurgus^; vtil'giis^ [The common people]. 

vulpine: vul'pm^, Standard, C., & TF., or vuLpain^, E., J., St., & Tfr.; 

viil^pins or viil'pin* [Relating to a lox]. 

vulture: vuFdhur^ or -tiur^; vtil'chijr® or -tur^ [An Old World bird of prey]. 
— Tulturine: vuPtiur-mi or -oini; viiFtur-in^ or -in® [Pert, to or like a vulture]- 

Vyvyan: viv'i-an^; vlv'y-Sa^ [English family name]. 

2; wplf, dQ; bd&k, b<^t; full, rple, cflre, bfit, bhm; 611 , b6y; go,' i;em; ipk; thin, this. 
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w: dub'l-yti^ ; dtibl-yu^. Tn this book the sound of this letter is indicated 

by the symbol vr in both Key 1 and Key 2. 

In uttering its sound, as in wU, the vocal cords are set in vibration with the lips in position 
lor the 00 of pool, but without the formation of the resonance-chamber necessary for a dis- 
tinct, fuU-fledged vowel. ... 

If the llp»movement of w is made "without vibration of the vocal cords, the result is a 
voiceless or “whispered” w. This is the sound usually substituted by Englishmen for 
the Initial wh of white, wfien, etc., which in the United States is generally pronounced kw. 
The voiceless to occurs also In other words after voiceless consonants, as in quart, sweet, twin. 

Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictiormry p. 2667, col. 1. [1913.] 

Initial w is always silent before r, as in wrack, wraith, wrangle, wrap, ivreak, wreck, 
write, wrote, wrung, wry, etc. ; it is silent also sometimes before h, as in who, whoever, 
whole, whom, whoop, etc. It is silent also in awry, sword, toward, two, and answer. 

In words from the Ger. pronounced », but in proper names the Anglicized form is 
frequently used. 

In certain other words where w precedes h the sounds of these ssnnbols are pro- 
nouncQd as if the letters were transposed. See wh. 

Waal: vdB* vaP [The southern arm of the Rhine river where it runs to- 

gether with the Meuse in the Netherlands]. 

Wabash: we'ba^i; wa'bash^ [1. River in Ohio and Ind. One of two 

counties; (1) in. Illinois; (2) in Indiana. 3. City in Ind.]. 

wabble: webl^; wab'P; not wab'P [To sway unsteadily from side to side]. 

Wace: wes^* wa^^. In Fr. vds^ [An Anglo^^Norman poet (1100?-75)]. 

Waco: we'ko^; wa'-eo^ [Tex. town], 

wad: wed^; wad^ [A small compact mass of any soft, flexible substance! . 

wadi [Ar.]: wadh^ or wed'i^; wM'i^ or wdd'i^ [A ravine containing the bed 

of a watercourse], wad'yj. 

waft: waft^; waft^. See ask.. E., & St. waft^ [To carry gently on a 

buoyant medium]. 

Wagner: vdg'ner’- or (Anglice) wag'nerb* vag'nSr^ or {Anglice) wiig'ner® 

[Ger. composer (1S13-83)]. 

Wagram: va'grom^; va'gram^ [Austr. village]. 

Wahabi: wa~ha'bi^; wa-haT)P [Follower of a Mohammedan reformer, 

Abd-el-Wahab (1691-1787)]. Wa-ha'beeJ; Wah-ha^bit. 

waif: wefi; wM^; not woif^ [A homeless wanderer]. 

wail: weP; waP; not wail^ [A moan of grief]. 


wainscot: wen'sket^* wan's€5t2, Standard, /., St.^ & W.; C., E.. & TFr. 

wen'sket^ [A lining for inner walls]. 

waistcoat: west'kot^ Standard, C., E,, St., & TF., or wes'kot\ Wr. & 

Knowles (1835) ; wSst'eot* or wSs'eSt*. There are also: wesTcetb recorded by Walker 
(1791) and Jones (1798) ; wes'kuti by Sheridan (1784:) ; wgst'kotb by Fulton & ibiiebt 
(1802) and Perry 0805) [A aleeveiess garment], . J rvmgm 

wait: w§t*; wat*; not wait' [To rest patiently in expectation]. 


2: art, Upe, fit, fare, fist, what, ftll; m6, g6t,pr§y, f6m; hit, ice; I=e; I=g; gd, ndt, Or, wOn, 
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waive: wev^; wav= [To relinquish voluntarily]. [Netherlands]. 

Walcneren: vaFner-en^; vaFner-Sn- [An island in Zeeland province, 
WaldecksjRousseau: valMek'^ru^so'^; vaF'dSc^-ru'^so'^ [Fr. statesman 
(1S46-1904)]. ^ [of Denmark (1131-82)]. 

Waldemar: weFdi-mar^ or vdFdi-mdr^; waFde-mar^ or vaFde-mar- [King 
Waldenses: wel-den'slz^; wal-den's^^^, ^ "[[V. wel-den'siz^ [A religious 

sect founded about 1170 by Peter Waldo of Lyons, France]. 

Waldersee: vaFder-ze^; vaFder-se^ [Ger. field=marshal (1832-1904)]. 

Wales : welz^ ; waLs^ ; not wailz^, as sometimes heard in London and its vicin- 
ity [A principality southwest of England]. 

Walhalla: wel-haFo^ or wol-haFa^; wal-hS-Fa^ or wM-haFa^ [Same as Val- 
halla]. 

walk: wek^; wak^ — ^the I is silent (see L). So also with its relatives walk'- 
a-ble, walk'er, walk'ing [». The act of progressing over the ground by taking 
steps one after another]. 

waU: weP; wal^A structure of stone or brick], p. Brit, and Am. faimly name]. 
Wallace: weFis^; waFag^ [i, Scot- soldier and national hero (1270-1305). 
Wallach: woFakS' waFac^ [A native of WaUachia]. — Wallachia: we- 

le'ki-ai; ■W'a-la''€i-a2 [A di-vrision of Roumarda]. 

wallet: weFet^; waFSt^ [A leather pocketbook for bank*notes, papers, etc.]. 
Wallon: va-leh'^; va-ldh'^ [Fr. historian and statesman (1812-1904)]. 
Walloon: we-lun'^j wa-ldon'^ [One of a people of southern Belgium], 
walnut: weFnut^ or weFnirt^; waFniit^ or waFnht- [A tree whose fruit is a 

nut and whose timber is used for furniture, etc.]. [thor (1717-97)] 

Walpole: woFpoF; waFpoP [1. Eng. statesman (1676-1745). Eng. au- 

Walpurgis: val-pur'^s^; val^m'gls^ [The night before the first of May 
dedicated to St. Walpuxga, an English nun (754-77^]. 

walrus: welTus^, Standard, E,, SL, W., & Wr., or wel'rus^ C. & L; waF- 

rus2 or wal'rus2 [A large marine seal*like mammal with tusk'like teeth in its upper jaw]. 

Walter: weFtar^; waFter^ [A masculine personal name], Walt (dim.). 
D. Wouter: wau'ter^ wou'ter^; h. Gautier: go'^tyS'i; go"ty§'®; G. Sw. Walter: 
vdl'tari; val'ter^; WaltherJ; It. Sp. Gualterio: gwal-te'’ri-bi; gwal-te'rl-o^; It. 
Giialtiero: gwol'^tl-e^roi; gwaPti-e'roS; L. Gualterus: Pg. Guaiter: gwol-ter^i; 

gwal-tSr'2, 

Waltham: weFfham^; waFtham^ [1. Eng. town. 2m City in Massachusetts]. 

Walther von der Vogel weide: vaFtar fen der fo'gel-vai"da^; vaFter f5n 
dSr fo'ggl-vT'^des [Ger. lyric poet (1170?-1230?)]. 

waltz: welts^; walts^ [A round dance]. 

wampum: wem'pum^; wam'ptim^ [Beads made of shells, formerly used 
by the American Indians as currency and ornaments]. 

wan: wen^; wan^. By Buchanan (1766), Sheridan (1780), and Enfield 

(1807) wani [PaUid: dismal]. fA slender rod, usually of wood]. 

wand: wend^; w^d^. Buchanan (1766) wand^; Knowles (1835) wond^ 


3: wplf, dp; b^k, bd6t; fpll, rple, clire, biit, bOm; 611, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, tfaia. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; p:et, prey; hit, police; obey, gO; net, er; full, rule; but, burn; 

wanderer : wen^dar-ar^; wan'der-er-; 7iot wen'drar^ [One who moves in an 
indefinite way]. — wandering: wen'dar-igi; w^n'der-ing2; not wen'drigi. 

want: wont^, Standard, C., W., & Wr., or wenth E., J., & St.) want® or 
wants. By Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Nares (1784), Knowles (1835)’ Smart 
(1840), and Craig (1849) went^; Walker (1791), Jones (1798), Pulton & Knight (1802) 
Jameson (1827), Cooley (1863), and Cull (1864) went^ [The state of being in need]. 

wapentake: wap^en-tek^, Standard, W., & Wr,, or we'pan-tek^ E., I & 
5£.; wS,p'^n-tak2 or w^a'pen-tak^. C, wop'n-tekh By Buchanan (1766) and Srnart 
(1840) we'psn-tek^; Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), and Knowles (1835) wap'en- 
tSk^ [In Old Eng. law, a division of certain Anglian counties]. 

wapiti: wop'i-tih Standard & Wr., or wap'i-ti^, E. & I.) wap'i-ti® or wapi- 

ti*. C., Sty & TV. wep'i-tii [A large N.'Am. deer; erroneously called the eZfc]. 

war: wer^; war® [Armed conflict of nations]. 


ware: war^; w4r® [Manufactured articles, as of glass, clay], 

warily: we'n-li^; wa'ri-ly® [In a cautious manner; with wise forethought]. 

— wariness: we'n-nesi; wa'ri-nSs® [The quality or character of being wary]. 

warrant: wer'ent^* war'ant®. So also with aU its relatives, war'rant-a- 
ble, war^ran-tee', war'rant-er, war'ran-tor, war'ran-ty [I. n. A judicial order 
authorizing arrest, search, seizure, etc. 11 . v. To guarantee the quality of]. 


warrior: wer'yar^. Standard, W., & Wr., or wer'i- ari a., Ey, L, & St: 
wariyers or war'i-ors. By Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780) , Walker 
(1791), Jones (1798), Enfield (1807), and Knowles (1835) wer'yer^; Fulton & Knight 
(1802) and Cull (1864) wer'ri-ari; Jameson (1827), Smart (1836), and Cooley (1863) 
werin-ari [A person experienced in warfare]. 


Warwick^: wer'ik^; war'ik® [Ancient Eng. county town and earldom]. 

Warwick®: wer'wik^ or wer'ik^; w^'wlk® or war'ik® [1. A county in Vir- 

ginia. 2. A village in New York, 3. A town in Rhode Island]. 

Warwickshire: wor'ik-^i; war'ik-shir® [County of the Eng. Midlands]! 
wary: we'rB; wa'ry® [Cautious; watchful; shrewd]. Compare warily. 
was: wezi; was®— pronounce s as 2 . See S [A defective verb used in the 

first and third person singular to supply the imperfect tense of the verb he]. 

Wasatch: we'sadh^ or we-sadb'^; wa's^ch® or wa^-sS-ch'® [Mountain range 

in Central Utah]. ' ® 


wasp; wespi; wW. ByKenrick (1773), Sheridan (1780), Scott (1797), 

and Enfield (1807) wasp^ [A stinging winged insect allied to the hornet]. 

wassail: wes'eBor wes'il^; w^'al® or w^'il®. The pronunciation was'eB is 

also permissible [An occasion of festivity; anciently, a toast; literally, “health to 
youl *]. A WassaU of good ale, 

Well fare tlie butler’s soul, 

That setteth tills to sale — 

Our jolly Wassail. 

A Carol for a Wassail Bowl In Christmas with the Poets p. 67. [London, 1852.] 

watch: wedh^; waeh® [1. The act of being constantly on the alert. 2, A 


pocket mechanism to indicate time]. 


^ [of hychogen and oxygen]. 


water: weTar^; wa'ter®. Avoid wet'ar^ as provincial [A liquid compound 
Watteau: va^'to'^ or {Anglice) wa^to'^; va^'to'® or (Anglwe) wa^to'® [Fr. 
Waugh: wa® [Eng. poet (1817-90)]. fcainter (1684-1721)]. 

2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^tt. all; m€, gSt, prgy, f5m; hit, fee; !=e; 1=5; gd, ndt, Ot, wdn, 
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habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = feud; chin; so; ij = siuf?: Oiin, tills. 


Waukegan: we-id'gen^; wa-ke'gan- [City in 111.]. 

Waukesha: we'ke-sTie^; wa'ke-sha^ [City and county in Wis.]. 
waylay: weTe'^ Standard & TF., or we-le'^, C., E., /., & St,] waTa'^ or 

wa-la' 2 , lyr. we'leh [To lie in wait for], 
weak: wik^; wek- [Lacking in physical, mental, or moral strength], 
weal: wil^; weP [The state of being prosperous], 
weald: wild^; weld^ [1. Waste woodland. 3. An open region], 
wealden: wild'en^; weld'Sn^, Standard^ E., 7., & TFr.j C., St., & TF. wil'dn^ 

[Pert, to a weald]. 

wean: win^; wen^ [To estrange from former habits or associations], 
weapon: wep'an^; wSp'on^. 7. wep'en^; wep'nh By Buchanan (1766) 

and Barclay (1774) wip'ni [Any instrument used for offensive or defensive combat]. 

wear: war^; wdr^ [I. n. Garments, as women’s wear. II. v. To have on the 

person, as a garment]. Compare wabe, were, where. 
weary: va'rF; we'ry^ [Worn with exertion or labor]. [Compare whether. 
weather: weth'ar^; wSth'er^ [The general condition of the atmosphere], 
weave: wiv^; wev^ [To work with a loom by entwining or lacing together], 
weazen: wi'zn^; we'zn^ [Same as wizen], 

Weherh ve'ber^; ve'ber^ [Ger. composer (1786-1826)]. 

Weber^; wi'bar^; we'ber^ [A river and county in Utah], 
wedge: wej^; wSdg® [A v^shaped piece of wood or metal]. 

Wedgwood: wej'wud^j wSdg'wdbd^ [Eng. artist and potter (1730-95)]. 

Wednesday: wenz'dP; wgns'dy^. In northern England wed'nz-di^. See 
Monday [The fourth day of*the week], 

weed, week, ween, weep- Pronounce these words as one syllable; wid^, 

wed2; wikb w§k2; wln.% wen^; wipi, wep®. 

weigh: we^; we^. So also its relatives weigh'er, weighing, weight 
(wef^; w§t2), weigh t'y. In. all these words the digraph gh is silent. See gh [To find 
the measure of with a scale]. 

WeUhafcwel: we'==hai'Uwe'^; wa':=hi"=*wa'2 [Brit, naval station in China]. 
Weimar 1: vai'mar^; vi'mar^ [Ger. city]. 

Weimar^: wai'meri; wi'mar^ [Town in Texas]. [^o catch fish]. wearL 

weir: wir^; wer^ [An obstruction placed in a stream to raise the water or 
Weiss^: vods^; vis® [Ger. theologian (1827-1914)]. 

Weiss®: wois^; wis® [Am. clergyman (1818-79)]. 

Weliesiey: welz'h^; wSl§'ly® [1. Family name of the Duke of Wellington. 

H. Town in Mass, where Wellesley College for women is situated]. 

Welsbach: welz'bak^ or (Ger,) vels'baH^; w61§'bS<e® or (Ger.) v61§T)aja® 

[Austr. inventor (1858- )]. 

Welwitschia: wel-widhh-sB wSl-wIch'i-a® [A genus of S.»*Afr. plants]. 
Wemyss: wimz^; wemg® [Scot, parish that gives its name to an earldom]. 


2: dp; bdbk, bdht; fijll, rule, ellre, blit, bttm; 6il, boy; go, i;em; ink; thin, this. 
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Wenceslaus: ven'ses-laus^ ; vSn'e§s-lous" [Emperor of Ger., king of Bo- 

hemia (1361-1419)]. 

were: wur^; wer^. In England now commonly war^, and so indicated by 
E. and Perry (1777;. I,, Buchanan (1766), and Webster (1828) noted weri; Enfield 
(1807) wer^ [The indicative plural and subjunctive singular or plural of was]. Com- 
pare WAHE, WEAE, WHERE. 

werewolf, werwolf: wir'wulf"^; w^erVoK*^-; werVulf^ wSr'wolf^ [In folks 

lore, a person who became a wolf and practised cannibalism]. 

Wesley: wes'li^; wSs'ly^ [Eng. clergyman (1703-91); founder of Method- 

ism]. — Wesleyan: wesli-sn^; w&s'ly-an^ [A follower of John Wesley]. 

Westminster: 'west'mm-star^; wSst'mm-ster^; not west^mi-nis-ter^ [A 

city in the county of London, Eng.]. 

Westmoreland: west'mor-lend^; wSst'mor-land^ [Counties in Pa. and Va.]» 
Westmorland: west 'mar-land^; wSst'mor-land- [Eng. county]. 

Westphalia: west-fe'h-a^; w^t-fa'li-a^ [A province of Prussia], 
westward: westVard^; wSstVard- [In the direction of the setting sun], 
wether: weth'ar^; wSth'er- [A castrated ram]. Compare w^hether. 
Weyler:We'lar^; we'ler^ [Sp. general (1838- )]. [(1855-1928)]. 

Weyman: wai'man^; wy'man^. Erroneously we'man^ [Eng- novelist 
wh: This digraph occurs in a number of En^sh words and is sometimes 
pronounced as if inverted (see quotation) or, in a few words, the w is silent. See W. 

W before h Is pronounced as If it were after the h, as hoo-t/, why, hoo-en, when, etc.; but in 
whole, whoop, etc., the single and double o coalescing with the same sound in w, this last 
letter is scarcely perceptible. W.^licer Critical Pronouncing Dictionary note 475. [1791]. 

In the following words wh is pronounced as hv> in the United States, in northern 
England, in Ireland, in Scotland, and in Wales, as well as in some of the British do- 
minions, but in southern England, especially in London, the h is silent, no distinction 
being made between what and watt, when and wen, where and wear, while and wile, 
whoa and wo, etc. See below. 

whack: hwak^; hwSk^ [A resounding blow]. — whale: hweP; hwals [A large ceta- 
cean], — wharf: hwerf^^; hw^rfs [A landing place].— wharfinger: hwerf'in-jari; hwarf'- 
in-^r* [One who keeps a wha^. — ^Wharton: hwer'tani; hw^'ton* [Family name]. 
— ^what: hweti; hwat^ [An interrogation asking for information]. — wheal: hwllt; 
hw§P [A discolored ridge on the skin caused by the stroke of a whip], — wheat: hwiti- 
hwgt* [A grain] .—wheedle: hw'dP; hwe'dl* [Topersuadeby flattery].— wheel: hwili; 
hweP [A circular frame arranged to rotate and devised to facilitate motion] — wheel- 
wright: hwil'^rodt'^M hwePiit'^2 [One who makes wheels]. — wheeze: hwizi; hwez2[To 
breathe hard and with an audible sound].— whelk: hwelk^; hw^^lk® [A shelPfish].— 
whelp; hwelpi; hwSlp® [The young of a dog, lion, etc.] — when: hweni; hwSn^ [At 
what or which time]. — whence: hwens^; hwSnc* [From what place]. — where: hwSri; 
hw6r* [At or in what place]. See ware; were. — whereas: hwar^az^; hw^r'^ss [In 
view” of existing circumstances].—wherefore: hwai/feri; hwSr'fdrz, See O [For what 
reason], — ^whereof: hwar'ev^; hwSr'bv* f At or from what], — ^wherry; hwer'i^; hwSr'y* 
|A hght rowboat]. — ^whet: hwetM hwSt* [To sharpen, as the edge of a tool]. — ^whether: 
hweth'eri; hwgtb'era [In case].- whey: hwgi; hwe^ [A straw-colored liquid consiating 
milk-sugar].— which : hwidhi ; hwlch^ [What particular person or thing] 
whiff; hwifi; hwlf® [A sudden gust of air].— Whig: hwigi; hwdgs [A former political 
party].— while; hwaiP; hwlP [During the time that].— whilom: hwoi'lami; hwi'- 
lom* [At one time]. — ^whim: hwimi; hwlm* [A capricious fancy]. — ^whlne: hwain^* 
bwln» [A plmntiye cry, as of an animal].— whinny: bwin'ii; hwin'y* [The call of a 
norse]. — ^whip: hwipi; hwlp* [An implement consisting of one or more thongs or cords 
lor the infliction of pain].— whl ppoorwiU; hwip'piir-wiri; hwip'poor-wll^s [A bird 

2: Srt, ape, fat, fare, fist, what, ftU; mfi, g6t, prey. fSm; hit, Ice; l*S; 1=5; g5, n6t, dr, wdn, 
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that sings only at night]. — ^whir; hwuri; hwlr^ [A whizzing sound]. — ^wWrl; itworli; 
hwirl2 [To turn around rapidly]. — ^whisk: hwiski; hwfsk® [A little bunch of hay, straw, 
etcj. — Whiskey, whisky; hwisHa^; hwls'ky^ [An alcoholic liquor]. — ^whist; hwisti; 
hwists [A game vsdth playing*cards]. — W'histle: hwis'U; hwJs'l® [A sharp, shrill sound 
made with the lips or by blowing through some device]. — white: hwoit^; hwit* [A 
color devoid of any tint].— Whitefield : hwit'fildi; hwlt'feld* [Eng. preacher (1714- 
70)]. — ^Whitefriars; hwoit'frai'^arzi; hwit'fri^arg^ [A district in the (Ility of London]. 
— whither: hwdth'ari; hwlth'ers [To which or what place]. — whiting: hwcdt^iiji; 
hwit'ings [A food^shl. — ^whitlow: hwitlo^; hvrit'lo^ [An inflammatory tumor on the 
finger], — ^Whitney: htvit'mi; hwit'ny^ [Am. family name], — i^itsnnday: hwit^- 
sun'dii; hwlt^'shn'da^. Standard (1913) & W. hwit^sn-de^ [The seventh Sunday after 
Ea^r]. — whittle: hwitT;'hwlt ^2 [To shave (wood) in strips with a knife]. — ^whiz: 
hwiz^; hwiz^ [A sibilant soimd with some sonant character, a humming sound between 
abuzz andahiss], — ^whoa: hwo^; hw52[Stop! standstill! acallby drivers to their horses]. 
For several other words of this class not listed above see below. 

who: hu^; [Wliicli or what person]. 

whole: hoP; hoP [Not divided or diminished; all]. [quantity] 

wholesale: hol'seP^; hoPsaP'^ [The sale of merchandise by the bulk or 
w^holly: holTi^; hoPly- [To a degree that nothing remains to be added], 
whooping-cough: hiip'ig^kof^'^; hoop'ing^eof^ [An infectious, convulsive 

cough]. turns of a univalve shell], 

whorl: hwurP; hwurP. J. <fe St. hwerP [ 1 . The fly of a spinningswheel. 

whortleberry : hwur'tl-ber "i ^ ; hwflr 'tl-b$r " 3 ’- . I . hwer 'tl-ber *" 1 ^ ; St. hert '1- 

ber^ii [A huckleberry or a bilberry]. 

why: hwcd^; hwy^ [For what cause, purpose, or reason?], 
wich-hazel: widh'she''' 2 p; wich'*ha"zP [A shrub of the United States and 

Canada whose bark and dried leaves are used in medicine]. 

Wichita: widh'i-te^; wichfl-ta^ [City’' in I\ans.]. 
widow': wid'o^; wfd'o- [A woman whose husband is dead]. 

Wiesbaden: vis-bd'den^; ves-ba'dSn^ [District and city in Prussia]. , 
wife: wdif^; wif^. Compare housewife^ & ^ [A married woman]. 

wigwam: wigVem^; wig'w^^. C., TF., & TFr. wig'wem^* .E7., & 

Concise Oaiford wig'wam^ [The lodge or hut of the North-American Indians]. 

wile: woil^; wil^ [An act of cunning deception or enticement]. 

Wilfred: wil'fred^; vdlTrSd^ [A masculine personal name]. Wilfrid J. 

Wilhelmina: wil^Tiel-mi'no^: wil'Tigl-mi'na^ [A feminine personal name]. 
Wilhelminet. F, GuUlelmine: gwi^yermin'i; gwi^y^l'min'^; GuiUelmettef ; 
G. WUhelmlne; vfl^el-mi'nei; vil'^hSl-ml'neS; It. Gnglielma; gu^yT-el'ma^; 
Iyf”Sl'ma2; Sp. Guillehn^boa: gi^^yel-mi'nai; gwil'^y^l-ml'na*. 

Wilkes-Barre; wilks'^bar^P; wflks':=b 3 x*'e 2 [City in Pa.]. 

Willamette: wil-lam'et^; wfl-lam'§t^ [lUver in N. W. Oregon]. 

William: wiPyam^; t^'yam® [A masculine personal name]. Wilhelmina 
(/em.). Dan. G. Sw. WUhelm: vil'helmi; vll'hSlma; D, Wfflem: vil'emi; vH'Snia; 
P. Gnillamne: i^yom'i; gl^yom'*; It. Giiglielmo: gu'ljd-el'mo^; gy.'lyi-fil'mo*; L. 
Gnlielmus: ^G*li-eFmus^; gu'li-Sl'miis*; GaUielmns: gwil'^i-el'mtrs^; 
miis2; Pg. Guilherme: gwll-yer'mgi; twSl-ySr'm§ 2 ; Sp. Guillermo: gfl-yer'moi; 
gil-ySr'mo* 


2: wolf, dp; bd^k, bd&t; f^l, rple, clire, biit, bhm; dll, bdy; go, feem; ii|k; thin, this. 
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wily: woi'ii^; [Characterized by wiles]. 

Wimpflfen (de): da van^fen'^; de vah^fbn'^ [Fr. general (1811-84)]. 

wind {n.)z wind^ or (poet.) woind^; wlnd^ or (poet,) wlnd^. See Introduc- 
tory, page 2 d [Air in motion naturally]. ^ 

wind (??.): woind^j -wind- [To twist around some central object so as to 
windpipe: wind'paip"^; wind'pip"®. Sheridan (1780) and Knowles (1835) 

woind pcdpi [The trachea]. [ground shaped by the wind], 

windrow: wind'ro^ or winTo^; windTo^ or wln'ro^ [A long ridge on the 
Windsor: win'zar^ or wind'zsr^; wiii'sor^ or wind'gor^ [Eng. historic mar- 

ket^town: now a parliamentary borough]. 

winged: wlngd^. Sometimes in verse wig'id^ [Having wings]. 

Winifred: winh-fred^; win'i-frSd^ [A feminine personal name]. Wine- 
fredj; Winifridt; Winnie (dim.). D. Winfried: wunTriti; wfnTrets; F. Winifred 
■vi^m''fred'i ; vrnl"fr6d'2; Genevieve: sen^'vyev'i; zh^n'^vygy'^; l. Winfreda: win- 
frl'dai; wfn-fre'da2; Sw. Winfrid; vin'fridi; vSnTrid^. 

wisdom: wiz'dam^; wig'dom^ [The state or quality of being wise], 
wise : wcdz ^ ; wi§2 [Possessed of great learning ; of keen discernment] . ^,,1 

Wistaria: wis-te' [or-ta'j n-a^j wls-te' [or-ta'j ri-a^ [A genus of flowering 

witch: wi<ih^; wfch^ [An ugly, malignant old woman supposed to have in- 
fluence with evil spirits]. 

Witenagemot: wit'e-na-m-m5t*'i; wlt'S-na-ge-mot"^. Standard (1913) k 
W, wit'a-ns-gi-moti; C. & Wr. wit'e-na-ge-m60; E, wit'en-ag-e-m©ti; St. wit'en- 
ag'e-moti [The parliament or general assembly of the Anglo-Saxon nation]. 

with (n.): wi£h^; with^ [A supple twig]. See withe. 

with (prep,): with^; wlth^ [In the company of; accompanied by]. So also 

when the first element of a compound as within, vnthout, withstand. 

Withe: wifh^; wKth^ Standard, C., W., & Wr.;E., I. SL, & Concise Oxford 

withi; Smart (1840) woithh frequently heard in southern England [A supple twig], 
withers: with'arz^; wlth'erg^ [The elevated ridge on a horse^s back], 
withy: wifh'P or with'P; wlth'y^ or wlth'y^. See withe [Made of withes]. 
Witte: vit'ai; vit'e^ [Russ, statesman and diplomat (1849-1915)]. 
Wittenberg: wit'en-burg^ or (Ger.) vit'en-berH^; wit'Sn-btlrg^ or (Ger.) 

(Pros, town], Johani^sburg, Transyaal], 

Witwatersrand: vit va-tarz-rant*^^; vlt'v^terg-rant''^ [A golddaden ridge 
wivern, wyvern: woiVam^; wi'vem^ [A winged dragon], 
wizard: wiz'ard^; wlz'ard^ [1. A male witch. A wonder-worker], 
wizen: wiz'n^; wlz'n^ [I. a. Shrunken and withered. H. v. To shrivel], 
Wodehouse: wudTaus^^; wod'hous*'^ [English family name]. 

WoSvre: vurv'ra^; vdrv're^ [A region in N. E. France]. 

wold: wold^; wold^ [A tract of gently sloping upland]. ri 724 )] 

Wollaston: wul'as-tan^; wol'as-ton^ [Eng. philosophical writer (165y^ 

2: *irt, Spe. fSt, fare, fist, wh 9 .t, all; m€, g$t, pr§y, fgm; hit, go, n6t, dr, wOPr 
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Wolseley: wulz'li^; wol§'ly2 [Brit, general and administrator (1833-1913)]. 
Wolsey: mil'zP; wor§y2 [Eng. cardinal and chancellor (1475?-1530)]. 
woman: wu'man^; wo'man^ [A human being of the female sex, who has 

attained full gro-vrth]. 

womb: wum^; wgm^ — the b is silent [The organ in which the yoimg are 

developed]. marsupial], 

wombat : wemBat ^ ; wSmBS-t^. I, & SL wum'bat ^ [An Australian burrow- 
women: wim'en^; wim'Sn^ [Plural of woman]. 

wonder: wun'der^; won'der^ [A feelmg of surprize mingled with curiosity]. 

wont: w^^^ wont^; wont^ or wont^. The first indicates American and 
Scottish, usage; the second, usage in England. So also with its relative wont'ed 
[Ordinary manner of doing or acting; habit]. 

won’t: wont^; wont^; not wunth a New England provincialism [Will not: 

a colloquial co^raction]. [collectively]. 

wood; wud^; wood- [The hard substance of a tree cut for use; also, trees 
wool: wul^; wdbP [The soft hair of sheep or some other allied animal]. 
Woolsey: wul'sib' wodrsy^ [Am. scholar (1801-89)]. Compare Wolsey. 
Woolwich; wul'idh^ or wul'ij^; wdollch^ or wdoFij^ [Borough in London 
county, Eng.]. __ City in Ohio]. 

Wooster: wusTer^; woos'ter^ [1. Am. Revolutionary general (1710-77). 

Worcester; wus'tar^; wos'ter^ [i. Eng, cathedral city. 2 . City in Massa- 
chusetts. 3. Am. lexicographer (1784-1865)]. Compare Alcbstek. 
Worcestershire: wus'ter-^hir^; wos'ter-shir^. See shire [Eng. county]. 

word, work, world. Pronounce the o in these words as w in “bum’^: 

words w<ird2; wurk^, wfirk®; wuxldS wfirld*. 
worm: wurm^; wdrm^ [A small creeping animal], 

Wormeley: wurm'h^- wdrm'ly® [Am. author (1830-1908)]. j^^^earing away]. 

worn; wem^; w6m^; not wom^. See O [Showing the results of use or of 

worse: wurs^; wdrs^ [Physically ill or evil in a greater degree]. 

worship: wur'^ip^; wdr'ship® [Homage to a deity]. 

worst: worst wdrst^ [Evil m the highest degree]. 

worsted (w ): wus'ted^; wos'tM^; Wr, wurs'ted^. Buchanan (1766) and 

Walker (1791) wur'st^i; Perry (1777) wurst^ed^; Sheridan (1780), Jones (1798), 
and Fulton & Knight (1802) wus'tedi; Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), and Smart 
(1840) wurs'tedi [Woolen yarn]. 

worsted (pp.): wurst^ed^; wdrst'M^ [Overcome in a contest], 
wort: wDxt^; wtirt^ [Unfermented infusion of malt], 
worth: woxfh^; wUrth^ [Having value]. 

Wbrth: vort^; vhrt® [Ger. town]. 

worthy: wtir'tlu^; whr'thy^ [Deserving of respect, praise, or hones:], 
would: wud^; wyd^ [Disposed or inclined]. 


2: wqlf, do; bd6k, bsat; f^U, rule, eftre, biit, bhm; dll, b5y; go, gem; iQik; thin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, pr^y; hit, police; obey, go; net, 6r; full, flile; bot, burn; 


wound wund^; wijnd^. So also the verb. Derived from the Anglo* 

Saxon uydndt of which the -0. was pronounced as ou in out, its Late Middle Eng. 
form was wounde, which Chaucer (“Canterbury Tales” — The Knightes Tale, 1. 
1012) rimed with “found” (1393). By Shakespeare (“Venus and Adonis,” 1. 913: 
1592) it was rimed with “hound,” etc.; by IVIarlowe (transl. of Ovid’s “Elegies,” ii: 
1597) with “bound.” Pope in his translation of Homer’s “Iliad” (bk. adii, 1. 719: 
1715-20) used “found” and “ground” as words with which to rime it. 

None of the earlier lexicographers, from Huloet to Fenning (1552-1760), give any 
indication of the pronunciation of the word, several not even recording it. Johnston 
(1764), Buchanan (1766), Kenrick (1773), Nares (1784), Enfield (1807), and Webster 
(1828) indicated waundM but Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), Elphinston (1786), 
Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Jameson (1827), Knowles (1835), Smart 
(1840), Reid (1844), Worcester (1859), Cooley (1863), (juU (1864), and all modern 
dictionaries, v^ndi. Nares (1784) noted “This pronunciation is now univereally 
current in conversation,” but he condemned it. Walker (1791) in note 315 to his 
Dictionary, said: “OU. The third sound given to these vowels is that of oo in coo 
and woo and is found in the following words: croup, group, house, soup, through, youth, 
uncouth, etc.” [A cut, stab, bruise, or other injury done by violence]. 

wound: waund^; wound^ [Participle and past tense of wind, z^.]. The 

change in the pronunciation of the norm and verb wound may perhaps be attributed 
to a desire to distinguish them from the past tense of the verb wind. 

wr. The w of this digraph is silent when followed by r. See W. 
wraith: reth^; rath^ [An apparition of any kind], 
wrath: rafh^ or reth^; rath^ or rath^. See ask. C., W.j & Wr. rafh^; E., 
I., St., & Concise Oxford rath^. British usage varies, and while redi^ is heard in Lon- 
don and southern England, rathi in Berkshire and the Isle of Wight, rath^ is com- 
mon in the northwest. Formerly rethi was standard in Great Britain, and was indi- 
cated as such by Johnston (1764), Kenrick (1773), Walker (1791), and Scott (1797); 
but Buchanan (1766), Sheridan (1780), and Reid (1844) noted ra^i; Perry (1777), 
Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Webster (1828) rathi; Nares (1784), 
Jameson (1827), andlCnowles (1835) refhi; Smart (1840) rathi [Profound indignation], 
wreak: lik^; rek^ [To execute with anger or for a revenge], 
wreath: rlth^; reth^. I, rith^, indicated also by Perry [A twisted band of 

leaves or flowers]. — wreathe: rithi; rSth® [To form into a twisted circular or spiral 
band]. — wreaths: rithzi; reth§ 2 . The pronimciation rlthsi is also frequently heard. 

wreck, wren, wrench, wrest: In these words the w is silent: rekh rSk^* 
reni, rSn^; rendh^, rSnch^; reatb r^st*. See W. 
wrestle: res'B; rSsP — ^the t is silent. See listen, trestle. Avoid ras'l as 

dialectal [To contend as two opponents striving to bring each other to earth], 
wretch: re<ih^; rSch^ [A base, contemptible, or vile person], 
wriggle: rig'P; rJgl^ [To twist the body with quick, slight motions]. 
Wright: roit^; rit^ [Eng. and Am. family name]. 

wring: riq^; ring^ [To compress by twisting]. [clothes] 

wringer: riq'er^; rlng'er^ [A contrivance used to press water out of 
wrinkle : riq ^kl^ ; rln'kl^ [A crease in an otherwise smooth surface, as of cloth] . 
wrist: rist^; ilst^ [That part of the arm that adjoins the hand], 
wristband: rist^band^ or (colloq.) riz'bend^; rM^bS-nd^ or (colloq.) rls'band^ 
—the latter is more frequently heard [The band of the sleeve], 
writing: roxt'iq^; rit'ing^; not rai'tmh See Introductory, pages xix-xx. 

[Letters or characters traced or inscribed as on paper]. 


2: art, ape, fSt, fare, fist, wh^t, ftU; me, g6t, prgy, f5m; hit, ice; i«e; I=g; g6, nfit, 6r, w6n, 


897 FHEQUENTLY MISPROXOUXCED Xantippe 

1: a = final; i = habit; aisle; all = out; eil; iG = feud; dhin; go; rj = sing;; tbin, this. 

wrong: reg^; rong^ [Contrary to the moral law; not right]. 

wroth: reth^ or refh^; rdth^ or r5th2. Sheridan (1780), Walker (1791), 

Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802) indicate the first; Jameson (1827), Knowles 
(1835); and Smart (1840) note the second. Enfield (1807) and Concise Oxford 
(1911) rofhi. Compare wr-\th. [Excited by wrath]. 

Wrottesley: rets'h^; rdtsly^ [Eng. astronomer (1798-1867)]. 

Wundt: vimt^; vunt^ [Ger. psychologist (1832-1929)]. 

Wu Ting Fang: wii tig ; wu ting fang^ [Chin, diplomat (1841-1922)]. 
Wyandot, Wyandotte: woi'en-det^; wy'an-ddt- [Amerind tribe]. 
Wycherley: wicih'ar-h^; wj^ch'er-ly^ [Eng. dramatist (1640?-1716)]. 
WycUf: wik'hfi; wj^c'lif^ pSng. reformer (1335-84); translated the Bible]. 
Wynne; wini; [Eng. & Am. family name]. United states]. 

Wyoming: wcu-o'miq^ or wcd'o-mig^; wy-o'ming^ or wy'o-mlng^ [A State 
Wyse^; viz^; vy§^ [Fr. engineer (1844-1909)]. 

Wyse^; waiz^; wy §2 [ir. politician and author (1791-1862)]. 

Wyss: visi; Yfs^ [Swiss author (1781-1830)]. [dence (1726-1806)]. 

Wythe: with^; wjth^ [Am. jurist; signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
Wykeham: wik^em^; w^k'am^ [Eng. bishop and statesman (1324-1404)]. 


X 


x: eks^; Sks®. In this book the sounds of the letter a; are indicated by gz^; 

gz^, as egz-akt^i; egz-S-ct's (exact); ka^; ks^, as eks'tra^; Sks'tra® (extra), and z®, 
as zfirks'iz^; zerks'eg® (Xerxes). Before unaccented i, as in anxious, noxious, x is pro- 
nounced as ksh (agk'^ush &Q,k'shus2; nek'^us^, nSk'shiis^), and before u, as in 
flexure (flek^'^uri; flSk'sh^r®). When final it is sometimes heard as in box (beksi; 
boks®), and sometimes silent, as in hillet>‘doux (bil^e^du'^; In Spanish 

and kSpanish:*American proper names x becomes h. See the next word. 

Xabari: ha-ba^ri'^; h^ba're'^ [S.^^Am. river between Brazil and Peru], 
Xalisco: ha-lis'ko^; har-lls'co^ [Mex. state]. Now commonly spelt JTalisco. 
Xanadu: zan'a-du^; zSn'a-du^ [A city in Coleridge’s ^‘Kubla Khan”], 
xanthein: zan'thi-in^; zS,n'the-in2 [The yellow coloring-matter of flowers]. 
Xauthian: zan'fhi-an^; zS,n'thi-an^ [Relating to Xanthus]. 

Xanthicus: zan'fhi-kus^; zan'thi-etls^ [Apocrypha]. 

xauthin, xanthine: zan'fhin, -fhm or -fhin^; zanThin, -thin or -thin^ [A 
white crystalline compound contained in blood, urine, and other animal secretions]. 

xanthinin, xanthinine: zan'thi-nin, -nin or -nln^; zan'fhi-nin, -nln or 
-nln® [A white crystalline compoimd resembling urea]. 

Xanthus: '^sm'thus^; z^n'thiis^ [Gr. historian (650 B. C.- )]. 

Xantippe: '/.an-tiph^: zan-tlp'e^ [Wife of Socrates: the proverbial shrew]. 

Spelt also Xanthippe ^ zan-tip'[or -tiiipOii; z&n-tip'[or -thlpTe®. 


wplf, dp; bdbk, bdot; full, rule, cGre, bGt, bGm; 6il, bdy; to, gem; ipk; thin, this. 
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Xavier: zav'i-ar^ or (/Sp.) ha-vyer'^; zSv'i-er- or {Sp,) ha-vySr'^ [Sp. Jesuit 
missionary (1506-52); joint fotinder with Loyola of the Society of Jesus]. 

rebec; zi'bek^; ze'bSe^ [A small three-masted sailing vessel]. 

Xenia; zi'm-a^; ze'ni-a^ [City in Ohio]. [among the ancient Greeks]. 

rental: zi^m-aP or zen'i-al^; ze'ni-al® or zSn'i-aP [Relating to hospitahty 

renium: zi^m-um^ or zen'i-um^; ze'ni-ilm® or zdn'i-tira^ [In classic antiq- 
uity, a delicacy or dainty exchanged as a pledge of friendship]. 

Xenocles: zen'o-kliz^; zSn'o-cle§^ [Athenian tragic poet {circa 415 B. C.)]. 

Xenocrates: zi-nek're-tiz^; ze-nSc'ra-teg^ [Gr. philosopher (396-314 B. C.]. 

Xenophanes : zi-nef 'e-niz ^ ; ze-nbf'a-neg^ [Gr. philosopher (circa 530 B . C.) ]. 

Xenophon: zen'o-fen^jzSn'o-fdn^ [Gr. historian and soldier (435-355B. C.)]. 

Xeres (de); de he'res^; d§ he'r^^ [Sp. historian (1505-70)]. See Jerez. 

rerophagy: zi-ref'e-jP; ze-rdf'a-gy^ [The eating of dry food]. 

Xerres: zurks'iz^; zerks'es^ [Pers. king (519?-465 B.G.)]. 

Ximenes^: zi^ma-nez'^; zi'^me-ngg'^ [Yt, dramatist (1726-1817)]. 

Ximenes^; hi-me'nez^; he-mg'nd§2 [Sp. cardinal & historian (1170-1247).]. 

riphoid: zif'eid^j zff'Sid^. W. & TFr. indicate zai'feid^ as a secondary 
usage which none of the other modem dictionaries allow [Shaped like a sword]. 

XoruUo: ho-rti'lyo^; ho-ru'lyo^ [Same as Jorullo]. 

xylograph: zailo-CTaf^; zylo-gr^^ engraving on wood or an impres- 
sion from it]. — xylo&Taphy: zai-ieg'ra-fii; zy-lbg'ra-fy* [Wood-engraving]. — ^xylog- 
rapher: zoi-leg'ra-fari; zy-15g'ra-fer2 [One skilled in xylography]. — xylographlc: 
zai''lo-graf'iki; zyqo-grhf'ie* [Relating to xylography]. 

xyloidin: zcdlei-din^; zyldi-dln^ [An explosive substance]. 

xylometer: zai-lemVter^; zy-lSm'e-ter® [An instrument for measuring the 
specific gravity of wood]. 

xylophone: zailo-fon^* zy'io-fon^ [A musical instrument]. [exercises] 

xyst; zist^; zfsP [A covered portico or haU used by athletes for their 

xyster: zis'tar^; zj^s'ter® [An instrument for scraping bones]. 


Y 

y: wai^;wy 2 . In this book the letter ^ is used in Key 1 as a consonant to 

indicate the soimd heard in yet In Key 2 it is used, when initial, for the same sound, 
and elsewhere as a vowel exactly like i. See Introductory, pages xxx and xxxi. Some 
persons inject a y sound in certain words (see cabd; guabd) — an absurdity, attrib- 
uted to the stage, which has been handed down to us, but which Nares condemned 
as a “monster of pronunciation" as long ago as 1784. There are persons to-day who 
persist in the practise. 

yacht : yet^ ; yat^ : not yet^ as Buchanan (1766), nor yat ^ s^s Kenrick (1773), 

Perry (1777) , and Enfield (1807).^ Note that in this word and its relatives yacht'ing, 
yachts'maiif the digraph ch is silent [A steam or sailing vessel for private use]. 

2: art, ape, Mt, fare, fist, what, ftll; m6, g6t, prgy, fgrn; hit, Ice; I=S; 1=6; gil, nSt, dr, w6n, 




sm 
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Yerkes 


1: D = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; oil; iu = f^ud; tlirn; go; r) = sin;?; thin, this. 


Yahoo: yu'hu^; ya'hoo- [In Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels/’ one of a race of 

the most degraded and vicious of human bmtesl. 

Yalu: yu'lu'^; ya'''lu'2 [A river between Manchuria and Chosen]. 
YangsstsesKiang: yai 3 '*tse=kl-di 3 '^; yang'^^tze^ki-ang'^ [Same as Yangtze]. 
Yangtze: ydq'tse^; yang'tse^ [River in Tibet and central China], 
yank, Yankee, yap. Pronounce the a in these words as a in “at”: yaqk^ 

yank2; yao'kih yan'ke^; yap^, yilp^. 

yapok: ys-pek'^; ya-pSk'^, Standard & TF.; C. & TFr. yap'ak^; E. ya'pek^; 

I. yap^ekJ' [The S.>*Am. water opossum]. 

Yaqui: yd'ki^; yaTd- [Amerind tribe of Mexico]. 

yataghan [Turk.]: yat'a-gan^j y^t'a-gan^ [A Turkish sword or simitar]. 
Yates: yets^; yats^ [Eng. and Am. family name]. 

yaupon [Amerind]: ye'pen^; ya'pbn^ [An evergreen shrub of the holly 

family]. 

yaw, yawl, yawn, yaws. Pronounce the digraph aiv in these words as o 

in “nor” or a in “all”: yei, ya®; ySlh yaP; yenh yan®; yezh y^ 2 , 

ycleped, yclept; i-klept'^; y-elSpt'^ [Called; named]. 

yea; ye^ ; ya^. By Perry (1777) it was noted yaS thus the ea was indicated 
to have the sound of e in “there,” or of a in “fare” ; Kenrick (1773) and Walker (1791) 
yii. Compare tes [Yes: used to express affirmation or assent]. 

yeast: yist^; yest^. By Johnson (1755), Barclay (1766), Sheridan (1780), 

Walker (1791), Scott (1797), Jones (1798), Fulton & Knight (1802), and Jameson 
(1827) spelt yest, and the e pronounced as e in “met.” By Barclay (1757), Perry 
(1777), Nares (1784), Knowles (1835), and Smart (1840) yist^; Kenrick (1773) spelt 
the word yest and pronounced it yisti. Shakespeare spelt the word yest (“The 
Winter's Tme” act iii, sc, 3) [A yellow substance used to induce fermentation]. 

Yeats: yets^ or yits^; yats^ or yets^ [1. Ir. artist (1839-1922). Ir. poet 

and novelist (1865- )]. 

yelk: yelk^; ySlk'-^ [The yolk of an egg]. 

This word is often written yelA and polJc. Yelt is preferred by Martin, Johnson, Nares, 
Walker, and Webster; yolic by Bailey, Jameson, Richardson, and Smart. “It is comiaonly 
pronounced and often written yolk :^ — Johnson. 

Joseph Worcester Dictionary of the English Language s. v. [1859.J 

Buchanan (1766) and Perry (1777) spelt the word yelk and yolk and pronounced 
each as spelt. Sheridan (1780) and Fulton & Knight (1802) yelk, pronounced y6kh 

yellow; yel'o^; ySl'o^; mt yal'or^ nor yel'ar^ [The color of the spectrum be- 

tween green and orange similar to that of gold and brass]. 

In Queen Anne’s time (1702-1714) the word was pronounced as if written yaUoto 
and rimi ng with tallow, and was so inthcated by Fry, Jon^, Sheridan, Nares, and Scott. 

• yeoman: yo'mon^; yd'man^. The word was pronounced yem'on^ by 
Buchanan (1757-66), Barclay (1774), Sheridan (1780), and Scott (1798); ytrm'eni by 
Kenrick (1773), and yl'men^ by Elphinston (1786) and Jones (1798) [1. One who 
cultivates the soil. 2. (U. S.) A petty officer in charge of stores. 3. (Eng.) One of 
a special guard of the royal household, etc.]. 

Yerburgh: ydrloor-o^; yax'bor-o® [Eng. family name]. 

Yerkes: yur'kiz^; y5r'ke§^ [Am. capitalist (1837-1905)]. 

8: wolf, dft; bdbk, boiftt; fijll, rqle, ciire, bfiit, bfkm; 611, b6y; g:o, ^em; ink; thin, this.. 



yes 

Zadok 
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1: eirtistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prey; hit, police; obey, go; not, Sr; full, rlile; but, bOrn; 


yes: yes^; yai, nor yep^; nor any one of many other corrup- 

tions common in America, that range from yis^ to yuh^. See quotation. 

Altho yisi was the pronunciation indicated by Kenrick (1773), Sheridan (1780), 
Nares (1784), Walker (1791), Scott (1797), and Jones (1798), and Walker described 
it as “the best and most established usage,*’ Johnston (1764), Buchanan (1766), 
Perry (1777), Fulton <fe Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson (1827), Knowles 
(1835), Smart (1836), Reid (1844), Craig (1849), Worcester (1859), Cooley (1863), 
Cull (1864), and all modern lexicographers record yes^, and Jameson remarked, “It 
is not probable that a polite speaker would, at this day [1827], even on Mr. Walker’s 
authority, pronounce the word yes, yis.’’ In London y us^ finds favor with the masses to^* 
day (1918). See Introductory, page xiifAs you say; quite so; a word affirming consent! 

The abject YeTi-^eh (the ugliness of the drawl Is not easy to represent), which usurps the 
place of that interesting vocable, makes its nearest approach to deviating into the decency 
of a final consonant when it becomes a still more questionable Yeh-ep. 

Henry James The Question of Out Speech p. 26. [h. m. * co. ’05.1 

yesterday: yes'ter-di^ ; ySs't er-dy^ ; not yis't er-de^ as indicated by Kenrick 
fl773), Sheridan (1780), Nares (1784), and Scott (1797) [The day precemng to*’day]. 
Compare Monday. 

yet: yet^; ySt-; 7 iot yit^ [In addition; besides; further; stiU]. 
yew: [An evergreen European tree or its wood]. 

Ygdrasil: ig'dra-sil^; J-g'dra-sfl^ [In Norse myth, the world^tree which 

binds together heaven, earth, and heU]. [ment] 

yield: yild^; yeld^ [The amount that is returned as from labor or invest- 
y lang^ylang : i-ldi) ^ ^ ; y-lang'sy-lang"^ [Same as ihlang^ihlang] . 

yoga [Sans.]: yo'gd^’ yo'ga^ [A religious meditation on the Supreme Being; 

or (Y-) the system of ascetic philosophy by which such meditation is inculcated]. — 
yo^ [Sans.l: yo^gfi; yo'gis [A follower of the Yoga philosophy]. — Yogism: yo'- 
gizmi; yS'^m^ [’The doctrines of the Yoga]. 

Yolande: yo-lan'di^; yo-lS-n'de^ [A feminine personal name]. 

yolk: yok^; yok^ — the I is now silent but was indicated pronounced by 
Buchanan (1766), Perry (1777), Enfield (1807), and Webster (1828L who gave yelkk 
Compare yelk [The yellow portion of an egg]. [Atonement of the Jews]. 

Y"om Kippur: yem kip'ur^ or ki-pur'^ ; y 5 m klp'ijr^ or ki-piir'^ [Xhe Day of 
Tonge: 70131; yongs [Eng. famHy name]. [King of Denmark], 

Yorick: yer'ik^; ySr'ik^ [In Shakespeare's ‘TEamlet/' the jester to the 
Yorkshire: yerk'^hlr^; ydrk'shir^. Compare shire [Eng. county]. 
Yosemlte : yo-sem'i-ti^ ; yo-sSm'i-t^ [A national reservation in California] . 

you: yu^; yg^ {emphatic); yu^; yo- (unemphatic) . Compare wound (n.) 

[The person, animal, or thing (as i)er3onified) addressed]. 

Youghiogheny : yek*'o-ge'mi; ySk^o-gg'ny^ [River in W., Va., Md., & Pa.]. 

young: yurj^; ytbig^ [Being in the early period of life]. 

your: yur^, yijr^ {emphatic ) ; yur^ yiir® {unemphatic) [Belonging to you]. 


yourself: yur-seK'^; y^r-sSlP^ [You: often intensive or emphatic]. 



youths: yuths^ or yutiiz^; yuths^ or ygthg^ [Pluj:al of youth]. 


2: art, ape, fat, fare, fast, wh^t, ah; mS, g$t, prfiy, fSm; hit, Ice; i=§; i=g; gd, n6t, Or, w6n. 
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yes 

Zadok 

mnff; fbia, this. 


Ypres: t'pr^; y'pr^ [Belg. town]. 

Ypsilanti: ip^'si-lan'ti^; J'p''si-lS.n'ti2 [City in Mich.]. 

Ysaye: i-zd'yei; y-§a'ye2 [Belg. violinist (1858- )]. 

Yser: y'"§er'2 [River in Belgium]. 

Yssel: i'seB; y'sSB [One of several rivers in the Netherlands]. 

yu. This digraph is used to indicate common initial u (yu, as in ^‘''unite'' 

yn-nait'i; yv-nit'^). 

Yucataa: yu'^ke-tan'^; yu"ea-tiin '2 peninsula and state in S. Mexico]. 
Yule: yuB; ynl^ [Christmas time or the feast celebrating it]. — Y'uietide: 

jTil'tcdd"^; yul'tld'^s [Christmas time, Dec. 25, celebrated as the anniversary of the 
tirth of Christ.]. _ _ [personal name], 

Tves: Iv*; yv^ [Fr. monk and jtirist (1253-1303) : used also as a masculine 
Yvetot: iv'To'S’ yv^'to'^ [Fr. town]. 

Yvon: i^veh'^j y"v6h'^ [Fr. painter of historic scenes (1817-93)]. 
Yvonne: iVeh'^; y"v6h'2 [A feminine personal name]. 

Yzeure: i*'zur'^; y'^ztlr'^ [Fr. town]. 


z 

z: zB; ze^. In British usage zedh zSd^, formerly izzard. It is the sign of a 

hissing or buzzing consonant, beginning a syllable, as in zealoua, or closing a syllable, 
as in buzz. In this book it is used to indicate its own sound and that of 8 sounding as z, 
as in zone, roee. A modified form (3) is used to indicate a voiced as in azure. See 
Introductory, pages xxx, xxxi, and compare S. In rendezvous the 2 is silent in English. 

Zaanaim: ze"a-ne'im^; za"a-na'im2 [Bible]. — Zaanan: ze' 0 -nan^; za'a- 
nSn2 [Bible]. — Zaanannim: ze^a-nan'imi; za^'a-nan'im^ [Bible]. — Zaavan: ze's- 
vani; za'a-van^ [Bible], — Zabad: zS'badi; za'bS-ds [Bible]. — Zabadaias: zab'^a-dg^- 
yasi; za,b''''a-da'yas 2 [Apocrypha]. — Zabadeas: zab'^a-de'asi; zSlb'^a-de'ass [Bible (R. 
V,)]. — Zabadia: zan'a-doi'ai; zS-b^a-di'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Zabdiel: zab'di-eR; z 3 ,b'- 
di-^12 [Bible]. — Zabina: za-bcd^nai; za-bl'na* [Douai Bible]. — Zabud: zelmd^; zlf- 
bud2 [Bible]. — Zabulon: zab'yu-leni; z&b'yy-lbn® [Bible], 

Zaccai: zak'i-ai^; zS-^'a-i^ [Bible]. — Zacchseus: za-ki'us^; zS,-ce'iis2 [Bible 

and masculine personal nam^. F. Zacb^e: za'^^e'^; za'^ghg'*; It. Zacheo: dza- 
k§'o^; dza-cg'o2. — Zacchur. zaccur: zak'ur^; zSc'dr® [Bible], — Zachai; zak'i-oii; 
z&€'a-I2 [Douai Bible]. — Zacnaria: zak^a-roi'a^; z&c^a-ri'a^ [Douai Bible]. 

Zachariah: zak*'a-rai'd^; zS-e'^a-rl'a^ [Bible and masculine personal name]. 
Zach'a-ryt. Dan, D. Sw. Zacharias: zd'lka-rl'ctsi; za^ca-ii'as^; F. Zacharie: za^d"- 
ri'i; za'W're'^; G. Zachailas: taoH^'a-il'asi: tsan^a-ri'asS; It. Zaccaria: dzdk'^ka- 
ri'ai; dzac^ca-rit'a^; L. Zacharias: zak^a-rcu'esi; zSc^a-ri'asS; Sp. Zacarlas: thd"- 
ka-rl'osi; tha^ca-rl'as®. — Zacharias: zak^e-roi'es^; zS,c"a-ri'as2 [Bible]. — Zachary: 
zak'e-n^; zS.e'a-ry2 [Apocrypha]. — SSacher: zeTsari; za'eers fBible]. — Zacheus; 
Z8-kI'usi; za-€g'fis2 [Douai Bible]. [planet Jupiter}. 

Zadklel: zad'ki-eB; z^idla-SP [In Jewish antiquities, the angel of the 

Zadok: ze'dek^; za'dSk® [Bible and masculine personal name]. F. Zadoc: 
zaMoV^; zaMSc'*; L. Zadociis: za-do'ktrsi; za-do'-eus®. — Zaham: zSliami; zaqxSm^ 
[Bible].— Zair: zg'iri; za^r* [Bible].— Zalaph; zSOafi; zaO&fs [Bible].— Zalmon: 


2: wQlf, dft,* bdbk, bdbt; full, rule, cfire, bdt, bftm; 611, b6y; fo, gjem; thin, thisr 
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zaFmani; zal'mons [Bible]. — Zalmonah: zal-mo'ndi; zS,l-in 6 'na 2 [Bible]. — Zal- 
munua: zal-mon'ei; zai-mfin'a* [Bible]. 

Zama: ze'ms^; za'ma^ [Ancient town in Numidia, N. Africa, where Scipio 

Africanus defeated Hannibal, 202 B. C.]. 

Zamacois: £ha"ma-ko'is^; tha"ma-co'is^ [Sp. painter (1842-71)]. 

Zambezi; zam-bi'zi^ or zam-be'zH; zS-m-be'zi^ or zam-be'zi^. The first is 

the common English pronunciation [River in Africa]. 

Zambis: zam'bis^; z^m'bis^ [Apocr 3 rpha]. — Zambri: zam'brcd^; zto'bris 
[Apocrj’pha]. — Zamira: ze-mai'rai; za-nn'ra® [Douai Bible]. — Zamzummim; 
zara-zum'imi; ziim-zum'iins [Bible]. 

Zan^will: zaq'wiP; z^ng'wiP PEng. novelist (1864-1926)]. 

Zanoa: za-no'a^; za-no'a^ [Douai Bible]. — Zanoah: za-no'a^; za-no'a^ 
[Bible].— Zanoe: ze-no'ei; za-no'S 2 [Douai Bible]. 

Zante: zdn'te^; zan'te^ [Gr. province and island of the Ionian group], 
zany: ze'ni^; za'ny^. Jameson (1825) & Knowles (1835) zan'ni^A buffoon]. 

Zapheiiaths:paneah: zafVnafh=pe-ni'ai,- z2.fVn§,th=pa-ne'a2 [Bible 
(R. V.)].— Zaphiiath*paaiieah, Zaphnath Paaneah: zaf"na€h*pg^a-nl'ai; z^F- 
nfitb*pa''a-n6'a2 [Bible]. — Zaphon: ze'feni; za'fSn® [Bible]. — Zara: ze^'rai or zd^ra^; 
za'ras or za'ra® [Bible]. — Zaraces: zar's-slz^; z^r'a-ee §2 [Apocrypha], — Zarah: zS'- 
rd^ or zd'rdM za'ra* or za'ra* [Bible]. — Zarahi: zar'a-hai^; zS-r'a-m* [Douai Bible]. — 
Zarahias: zar^a-hoi'asi; zSi^a-hi'^2 [Douai Bible].— Zaral; ze'n-uii or ze'roii; 
za'ra-i2 <wza'rI2 [Douai Bible], — Zaraias: za-rai'es^ or za-re'yas^; za-ri'as^ or za-rE'yas* 
[Apocrypha]. — Zarakes: z^a-klzi; zS.r'a-keg® [Apocrypha]. 

Zarate: fha-raTe^; tha-ra'te^ [Sp. historian (1493?-1558?)]. [aster] 

Zarathustra: zd^ra-thus'traS* zaVa-thus'tra® [Iranian form of Gr. ZoRo^ 


Zardeus: zar-ch'us^; zar-de'iis® [Apocrypha]. — Zareah: ze'n-ai; za're-a^ 
[Bible]. — Zareathites: ze'n-a€h-cutsi; za're-iith-Itss [Bible]. — Zared: ze'redi; za'- 
rSd* [Bibleb — Zarephath: zar'i-fath^; z^r'e-faths [Bible]. — Zaretan: zar'i-tani; 
zJir'e-tan2 [Bible],— Zare than: zar'i-than^; zar'e-th^ns [Bible (R. V.)], — Zareth« 
shahar, Zareth Shahar: ze'^refh'^e'har^; za'*'rath«“sha'har2 [Bible]. — Zarhites. 
zdr'haits^; zar^Juts^ [Bible]. — Zartanah: zor-te'nd^ or zdr'te-nd^; zar-ta'na* or zar'- 
ta-na^ [Bible]. — Zarthan: zdr'thani; zar'thans [Bible]. — Zathoe: za-tho'ii or zath'- 
o-Ii; za-tho'e^ or zath'o-e^ [Apociypha]. — Zathoes: za-tho'Izi; za-tho'es® [Bible 
(R. V,)]. — Zattbu; zat'thvii; zat'thys [Bible]. — Zattu; zat'yui; [Bible]. 

Zauberfldte [Ger.]: tsau"bdr-flu'tdi; tsouH^er-fld'te® [‘^The Magic Flute,’' 

an opera by Mozart]. 

Zavan: zeVen^; zaVan^ [Bible]. 

zayat [Burmese]: zd'yat^; za’y^t^ [A caravansary for travelers]. 

Zaza: ze'za^; za'za^. Cheyne za'za^ [Bible], 

zeal; ziB; zeB [Intense but disinterested devotion to a cause or person]. — 
zealot: zel'et^; zSl'ota. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Fenning (1760), Ash 
(1775), Marriott (1780) zea'lot, which, by analogy with the marking of ze'hra, indi- 
cates zlleti [One who is ardently devoted, to a person or cause]. — zealous: zePus’^* 
zSl'iisS; not ziausi. W. & Wr. zeVaaK By Ash (1775) and Marriott (1780) zeal'ousl 

Zebadiah: zeb^a-dcu'd^- zgbVdi'a^ [Bible]. — Zebah: zi'ba^: ze'ba^ [Bi- 
bl^.— Zchaim: zi-be'imi; ze-ba'im* [Bible].— Zebedee; zeb'i-dii; z6b'e-dg2 [BiWl. 
— Zebedei: zeb'^i-di'oii; zeb^'e-de'i* [Douai Bible].— Zebedia: zeb^i-doi'ei; 
a* [Douai Bible].— Zebee: zeb'i-Ii; z6b'e-€* [Douai Bible].— Zebida: zeb'i-dei or 


2 : Jirt, 5pe, fSt, fare, fist, wh9,t, ?|B; mfi, gfit, pr^y, fSm; hit, Ice; !=§; i*»g; gg, nbt, 6r. w6iv 
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Zama 

ZepbyTus 

mng; Chin, Hiis. 


zi-bai'de^ ; z5b'i~da2 or ze-bl'da^ [Donai Bible], — Zebidah: zeb'i-da^; zSb^i-dfi* [Bible 
fB- V.)]. — Zcbina: zi-bai'na^^; ze-bi'na^ [Bible], — Zeboiim: zi-bei'ira^; ae-bbi^im® 
[Bible (R. V.)]. — Zeboim: zi-bd'im^; ze-bd^im^ [Bible], 
zehra: ziUra^; zeTara^; not zeb'ra^ as sometimes heard in England [An 

African ass-like quadruped vvith a striped body and legs]. [burro dam], 

zehrass: zi'bras^j ze'brds^; zeb'ras^ [The offspring of a zebra sire and 
zehrine:- zfbrinb* ze'brin^ Standard C.] E.,L,St.^ & W. ziT)rain^ [Re- 

sembling a zebra]. _ ^ 

zehrule: ziUrul^; ze'bryl- [A hybrid quadruped, the offspring of a zebra 
zehu^: zi'biub* zeUn^ [The Indian ox]. 

Zehu^: zi'biu^; ze'bu^ [Same as Cebtj]. 

Zehudah: zi-biu'dd^; ze-bu'da^ [Bible]. — Zehul: zTbtjT; zeUtiP [Bible]. 
— Zebulonite(s); zeb'yu-l3n-ait(s)i; z6b'5Tji-lan-It(s)2 [Bible].— Zebulun: zeb'yu- 
luni; zeb'yit-iun2 dBible],— Zebulunite; zeb^yu-Inn-ciiti; zbb'yy-lun-Its [Bible].— 
Zechariah: zek^a-rcd'd^; zSc^a-ri'^a® [Bible and masculine personal name], 
Zechonius:^ zi-ko'm-us^; ze-eo'ni-Tis^ [Apocrypha]. — Zechrius: zek'n- 
us^; 2 Sc'ri-fis 2 [Apocrypha]. — Zedad: zl'dad^; ze^dSd® [Bible]. — SHedechias: zed''i- 
koi'asi; zgd'*'e-cras2 [Apocrypha].— Zedeldah: zed'^i-koi'a^; zM"e-ki'a2 [Bible].— 
Zeeb: zi'eb^; ze'Sbs [Bible]. 

Zeehrugge: ze^brug'a^; zeTirug'e^ [Belg. seaport]. 

Zeitgeist: tsait'gaist^; tsit'gist^ [The spirit of the time]. 

Zela; zi'la^; ze'la^ [Bible (R. V.)]. — Zelah: zi'la^j ze'la^ [Bible]. — Zelek: 
zi'leki; ■ze'leks [Bibl^._ — Zelophehad: zi-lo'fi-hadB ze-lo'fe-h^d® [Bible]. — Zelotes: 
21-16'tizi; 2e-15'tep2 [Bible], — Zelzah: zeVza^; zSl'za^ [Bible], — Zemaraim: aem*'a- 
re'im^-; z^m"a-ra'im2 [Bible]. — Zemarite: zem'a-roiti; z^m'a-nt* [Bible]. 

zemindar^ zamlndar: ze-mln-ddr'^; ze-min-dar'^, Standard & IF.; C, 

zemln-dori; E., I., & Wr. zem-in-dar'i; St. zern'in-dai/k [A native landholder in 
British India], 

Zemira: zi-mai're]j ze-mi'ra^ [Bible]. — Zemirali: zi-mai'ra^: ze-mi'ra® 

[Bible (R. V.)].-Zenaii: zi'neni; ze'nan* [Bible]. [women in a home], 

zenana: za-nd'na^; ze-na'na^ [In India, the apartments set aside for the 
Zenas: zi'nes^; ze'nas^ [Bible and masculine personal name], 
zenitli: zi'nifh^, Standard, C., IF., & Wr., or zen'ifh^ E., St., h Concise 

Oxford; zg'nlth® or zSn'lth®. By Bailey (1732), Johnson (1755), Entick (17&4), Ash 
(1775), Rees (1826), Jameson (1827), Smart (1^0), and Craig (1849) zen'nithi; but by 
Johnston (1764), Buchanan (1766), Kenrick (1773), Perry (1777), Sheridan (1780), 
Scott (1797) zl'nith^ [The point in the celestial sphere situate dir^tly overhead], 

Zeno: zi'no^; ze^no^ [Gr. philosopher (342?-270? B. C.)]. 

Zenobia: zi-nolDi-a^; ze-no'bi-a^ [A feminine personal name]. F. Z4no-* 

bie: ze"n6^ri; zg^nS^e'*; It. Zendbia: dze-no'bi-ai; dzg-nS'bi-S*. 


Zephantah: zef^a-ncu'di* z^f^a-ni'a® [Bible name]. — Zephath: a'fath^; 
ze'fa,th2 [Bible]. — Zephathah: zef's-fhai; zSf'a-thfi ,2 [Bible]. — ^phi: zi'faii; ze^fi^ 
[Bible]. — Zepho: zlTo^; zS'fo2 [Bibl^. — Zephon: zi'fen^; zSTfiu* [Bible], — Z^ 
phrona: zi-fr6'nai; ze-frS'na* [Douai mble]. 

zephyr: zef'er^f zSf'^^ [The west wind]. 

Zephi^us: zef'i-rus^; zgf'y-riis^ [In myth, the west wind personified as the 

niddest and gentlest of all woodland deities]. 


2: wplf, dp; bdbk, bd&t; full, rple, cflre, biit, bflm; 5il, bdy; go, gem; ipk; thin, 
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Zeppelin : tsep'^a-lin'^ ; tsSp^e-lin'®. Frequently heard in the United States 

zep^s-lini and even zep^in^ [Ger. general; inventor of dirigible airship (1838-1917)]. 

Zer: zur^; zer^ [Bible]. — Zerah: zfrd^; ze'ra^ [Bible]. — Zerahiah: zer"- 
d-hoi'd^; z 6 r^a-hi'a® [Bible]. — Zered: zi'redi; ze'rfed^ [Bible]. — Zereda: zer'i-dai or 
zi-riMe^; zSr'e-da® or ze-rg'da® [Bible]. — Zeredab: zer'i-dd^ or zi-ri'dd^; zSi/e-da^ or 
2 :e-re''da 2 [Bible (R. V.)]. — Zeredathah: zer'Vde'thai; zfir^e-da'tha® [Bible], — Zere- 
rath: zerVra^i or zi-ri'ra£hi; zgr'e-raths or ze-re'rS,th 2 [Bible]. — Zeresh: zi're^^; 
ze'rSsh* [Bible], — Zereth: zi'rethb- ze'rfiths [Bible], — Zeri: zi'raii; ze'ri^ [Bible]. 

Zermatt: zer*'inat'^ or tser^mat'^; zSr"miit'^ or tsSr'^mat'^ [Swiss mountain 

resort]. 

Zeror: zl'rer^; ze'ror^ [Bible]. — Zeruah: zi-ru'd^* ze-ru'a® [Bible]. — Ze- 
rubbabel: ze-rub'e-beli; zS-rub'a-bSl® [Bible], — Zeniiah: zer^yu-ai'a^ or zi-ru' 
yd^; zgr^yu-i'a^ or ze-ru'ya^ [Bibl^. — Zetbam: zi^fhami; ze'tham^ [Bible]. — Ze- 
tban: zi'tnan^; ze'than^ [Bible]. — Zethar: zi'thdri; ze'thax^ [Bible]. 

Zetes : zi'tiz ^ ; ze'te§2 [In m3rth; one of the sons of Boreas and an Argonaut]. 

Zethua: zi-thiu'a^; ze-thuV [Douai Bible]. [ofAmphion]. 

Zethus: zi'fhus^; ze'thiis^ [In Gr. myth, a son of Zeus and the brother 

zeugma: ziug'me^; zug'ma^ [In grammar, a figure in which an adjective 
or verb modifies or governs two nouns; as “Love overcame poverty; loyalty, tempta- 
tion; and devotion, selfishness”]. [Greeks]. 

Zeus: zius^; zus®; not zftisb nor zus^ [In myth, the supreme deity of the 

Zeuss: tseis^; tsSis^ [Ger. philologist (1806-56)]. 

Zeuxis: ziuks'is^; zuks'is^ [Gr. painter (450?-396?)]. 

zh: This digraph, used in Key 2, is indicated by 5 in Key 1. It is assumed 

in analogy with sh, for the elementary sonant corresponding with the* sh. It is the 
sound of B% ( =zy) in -»ion after an accented vowel, as in occasion, vision, etc., and of 
the si (*zy) implied in su as in composure ( =k 6 m-p 6 ' 2 yuri, kem-po'suri; -c^m-po'- 
zhur 2 ), pleasure, etc,, casual, etc. See Introductory, page 'gr y . 

Zla: zai'a^; ziV [Bible]. — Zibeon: zibVan^; zfb'e-on® [Bible]. — Zibia: 
zib'i-si; zlbfi-a^ [Bible]. — Zlbiah: zib'i-di; zlb'i-a® [Bible], — Zichri: zik'raii; zlc'rf^ 
[Bible]. — Ziddim; zid^imi; zfd'im^ [Bibl^. — Zidkijab: zid-koi'jdi; zM-kl'ja^ [Bible]. 
— Zidon: zoi'deni; zl^don® [Bible (R. V.)]. — Zidonians: zcd-do^m-anzi; zl-do'ni- 
ans® [Bible]. 

Ziem: zlm^; zem^ [Fr. painter (1821-1911)]. 

Zif: zif^; zlf^ [A month of the Hebrew calendar]. 

Ziba: zi'he^; zi'ha^ [Bible].— Ztklag: zik'lagi; zlk'iag^ [Bible].— Zillah: 
zB'ab' za'S,3 [Biblel— ZiUetbai; zilVthaP; zU'e-^s [Bible 5l. V.)].— Zllpab: zil'- 
pfii; zn'pa» [Bible].— Zilthal: zil'thoii or zirthi-ai^; zil'thi* or zll'tha-iz [Bible].— 
Zimmab: zim'ai; zim'as [Bible (R. V,)].— Zlmran: zim'rani; zlm'rSn^ [Bible] — 
Zimrl: zim'roii; zim'if* [Bible].— Zin: zini; zJn* [Bible].— Zina: zoi'nai; zl'na^ [Bible]. 

zinc: zipk^; zlnc^ [A bluish=white metallic element]. — ztnclc: zink'ik^: 

zioe'ie® [Relatmg to, or derived from zinc]. 


Zion: zcuan^; zi'on^ [Bible]. — Zlor; zarer^: zi^or=* [liiblej. — Ziph: zifi* 
zlf2 [Bible].— Zipbab; zoi'fai; zl'fas [Bible].— Zipbim: zifimi; zlf'im^ [Bible].— 
2aphlon; zifi-ani; zif'i-ons [Bible].— ZIpbItes: zif'oitsi; zlf'its* [Bible].— Zlpbron: 
zif'roni; zff'rSn® [Bible].— Zlppor: zip^ri; zJp'6r2 [Bible].— Zipporab: zi-p6'rai; 
[Bible], (inetrument). 

Zither, zlthern: zith'arb zlth'er^; zifh'amb zlth'em^ [A stringed musical 


2 : art, Spe, fat, fare, fiat, what, all; m6, gSt, pr§y, fSm; hit, Ice; i=e; If=6; g6, n6t, dr, w6n. 
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Zithri: " zith'rai^: zJth'ri- [Bible]. — Ziv: ziv^; zlv^ [Bible (R. 

ziz^; zJz2 [Bible]. — Ziza: zoi'zai; zi'za- [Bible]. — Zizahzj zai'zaJ-; zi'zS* [Bibl^?*®*^ 

Zoan: zo'en^; zo'an- [Bible], — Zoar: zo'ar^; zo'ar^ [Bible]. — Zoba: zo- 
zo'bas [Bible]. — Zobebah: zo-bi'ba^; zo-be^ba^ [Bible]. 

Zobeidah: zo-be'da^ or zo-bcd'da^* zo-bg'da- or zo-bi'da^ [V\’'ife of Harun^ 
abRaschid (765?-831)]. “Arabian Nights”]. 

Zobeide: zo-be'de^ or zo-boi'da^; zo-bg'de^ or zo-bi'de^ [A female character 
zocle; zo'kl^; zo'cl- [Same as socle]. 

zodiac: zo'di-ak^; zo'di-S-c-. Sheridan (1780) zo^jek^ [An imaginary belt 

encircling the heavens]. — zodiacal: zo-dai'^a-kaB; zo-dl'a-cal®. 

Zohar: zo'hor^; zo'har- [Bible], — Zoheletb: zo'hi-lefh^; zoOie-iSth^ [Bi- 
ble]. — Zoheth; zo'hefhi; zo^iSths [Bible]. [(1S40-1902)]. 

Zola: zo'ld'^ or (Anglice) zo'la^; zo"la'2 or (Anglice) zo'hr [Fr. novelist 
zollverein [Ger.]: tsorfer-oin"^; tsoFfer-in"^ [A tradedeague or customs^ 
^<^^1* [Compars gone; none, 

zone: zon^; zon^ [A region of the earth between two parallels of latitude! 
zoo: zu^; zdb^; not zo^ [A zoological garden]. 

zoography: zo-eg'ra-fi^; zo-bg'ra-fy^ [Descriptive zoology]. — zoologlc: 
zd"o-lej'iki; zo^o-16g'ic2 [Zoological], — zoological: zo'^o-lej'i-kaP; z6''o-15gfi-cals 
[Relating to zoology]. — zoologist: zo-el'o-jist^; zo-61'o-gfst- [One versed in zoology]. 

zoology : zo-oFo-ji^ ; zo-bl'o-gy^ [The branch of biology treating of animals] . 
Zoom: zo'em^; zo'bm^ [Douai Bible]. 

zoophoric: zo*'o-for'ik^; zo'Vfdr'fc^. Ash (1775), Webster (1828), and 

Craig (1S49) zo-ef'o-rik^ [Bearing or supporting the figures of animals or men]. 

zoophyte: zo'o-fait^; zo'o-fyfc^j not zti'o-fait^ [An invertebrate animal re- 
sembling a plant in form or in mode of growth]. — zoophytology: zo-efVtel'o-ji^-; 
zo-of"yt61'o-gy2 [A branch of zoology treating of the zoophytes]. 

Zophah: zd'fa^: zo^fa^ [Bible]. — Zophal: zoTcd^ or zd'fi-oi^; zo'fi^ or zo - 
fa-i2 [Bible]. — Zophar: zo'far^; z5'far2 [Bible]. 

Zophiel: zo'fi-eB; zo'fi-6P [A cherub in Milton's “Paradise Lost"]. 

Zophim: zo'fim^; zo'fim^ [Bible], — Zorah: zo'ra^; zo^ra® [Bible]. — Zo- 
rathites: zo'rath-aits’^; zo'rSth-Itss [Bible (R, V.)]. — Zoreah: zo'n-ai; zo^re-a® 
[Bible]. — Zorites: zo'roitsi; zo'rits^ [Bible]. 

Zoroaster: zo'''ro-as'tar^; z6"ro-Ss'ter2 [Traditional founder of the ancient 

Irano«Persian religion, fl. about 600 B. C.]. 

Zorobabel: zo-reb'[or -rob']8-beP; zo-r5b'tor -rob']ar-bSP [Bible;. 

Zorrilla y Moral: fho-rilya i mo-rdl'^; tho-rilya y mo-ral'^ [Sp. poet and 
dramatist (1817-93)]. [(R. y.)]. 

Zorzelleus: zer-zel'yus^ or zer-zel'i-us^; zbr-zSl'y^s® or zSr-zSFe-iis® [Bible 
Zouave: zu-dv'^; zu-av'^. E, & St zwav^ [A French infantryman]. 
Zschokke: (5ho'k8^; cho'ke^ [Ger. writer (1771-1848)]. 

Zuar: zu'ar^; zy'ar^ [Bible]. * 

; — ^ 

2: wplf, dft; bdbk, bd6t; fpll, rule, cOre, bdt, bUm; dll, bdy; go, Ifem; ipk; tbin, this. 
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1: artistic, art; fat, fare; fast; get, prgy; Mt, police; obey, go; net, or; full, rOle; but, burn; 
1: a = final; l = habit; aisle; au = out; eii; iu == feud; <fhin; go; o = si^^£?; thin, Giis. 


Znccarelli: tsuk’^ka-rerii^; tsue^'ea-rerii^ [It. painter in Eng. (1702-17S8) • 

one of the original members of the Royal Academy, London]. [astie], 

zucchetto [It.]: tsuk-ket'to^; tspe-«St'to^ [A skull-cap woiq by an ecclesi- 

Zuider Zee, Zuyder Zee: zoi'dar zi^ or {Dutch) zei'dar ze^; zi'der ze^ or 
{Duich) zdy'der zg* [A gulf of the North Sea in N, W. Netherlands}. 

Zukertart: tsu'kar-tert^; tsu'ker-tort- [Polish chess==player (1842-88)]. 

Zuleika: zu-le'ka^ or zti-lai'ka^; zu-le'ka- or zu-li'ka^ [The heroine of 
Byron’s poem “The Bride of Abydos”]. 

Zuloaga: ihuTo-d'ga^; thiiTo-a'ga^ [Sp. painter (1870- )]. 

Zulu: ztxlu^; zWlu® [A member of an African tribe]. 

Zumpe: tsum'pa^; tsT;im'pe2 [Ger. composer of music (1850-1903)]. 
Zumpt: tsumpti; tshmpt^ [Ger. philologists (1) (1792-1849); (2) 1815-77]. 

Zufii: zu'nyi^; zu'nyi^ [Amerind tribe of New Mexico]. — Zufitan: zu'nyl- 
ani; zu'nyl-ans [Relating to the Zuni]. [modem Jewish science]. 

Zunz: tsuntsb’ tspnts® [Ger. scholar and educator (1794-1^6), founder of 
Zuph: zuf^; ziif^ [Bible]. — ^Zur: zur^; zlir^ pSible]. 

Zurich: zti'rikb* [Swiss citit and lake]. 

Zuriel; ziu'n-eB; zu'ri-SF [Bible]. — Zurishaddai: ziu^'n-^ad'i-ai^ or 
ziQ^n-ihad'aii; zu^ri-shld'a-i® or zu^ri-shSd'P [Bible]. » ^ 

Zutpheu: zut'fen^; ztlt'fSn^ [Town in the Netherlands]. 

Zuzim: ziti'zim^; zWzIm^ [Bible (R. V.)]. 

zwieback [Ger.] ; tsvi1>ak^; tsve'bak®; but frequently heard swi'bak^ in an 
effort to Anglicize the word [A well*bak^ wheaten bread], 

Zwiugli: zwig'lP or tsyip'li^'; zwlng'h^ or tsvfng'li^ [Swiss Protestant re- 
former (1484-1531)]. — Ztfinglian: zwho'gh-ani; zwfs'gli-an* [w. A follower of Zwingli]. 

Zwolle: zYoPa^; zv5l'e2 [A town in the Netherlands]. 

zygapophysis: zig'^e-pef'i-sis^; zj^g^a-pdf'y-sls^, Standard^ /., & TP.; (7. & 

E. zai-ga-pef'i-sisi; St, zig'a-peffi-sisi [One of the joints of the spinal column]. 

zygodactylous: zai^eo-dak'ti-lus^; zy"go-da€'ty-ltis2 [Having toes ar- 
ranged in pairs, two oefore and two behmd, as a woodpecker]. 

zyme: not zai'mi^[l. A ferment. 2. A disease=germ supposed 

to cfujii^ femaotic disease], — zymXc: zcd'mik^ or zim'ik^; zy^mic* or zjhn'ic* [Relating 
to or pfoil^ by fermentation]. [changes into a chemical ferment], 

zymogeui- i^'mo-ien^; zy'mo-gSn^ [A substance that develops by internal 

zymosis; ^W^o'sis^; zy-mo'sis^ [1. Any form of fermentatio n. 2 . A 
contaglaUr or infectious disease caused by fermentation. See zyme]. — zymotic; 
zy-mdt'ie* [Relating to or caused by fermentation]. 

zymurg^ ' «^'mur-ji^; zy'mtk-^^ [A branch of chemistry that treats of 

tho of fermentation], 

zytbuih^^^fhum^ or zi'fhum^; zy'thiim® or zy'thijm^ [An ancient Egyp- 

%; art, f^t, wh^t, fill; Ice; I=S; I— 6; g6, nfit, dr, w6n. 

2: wolf, bddt; full, ripe, bUr^j^}^, bdy; ^o, i;em; iQik; thin, this. 



